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BENGAL (1750.1800) 

Hrmendea Prasad Ghosh 
CHAPTER Vn 
Soci-al Condition 

Society m Bengal during the second half of the eighteenth 
century is to be divided into two parts—The European and the Indian. 
The Indian society again must be divided into the society in Calcutta 
and that in the mofussil. 

The European society really meant the society of the English 
practically centered in Calcutta—though the English had business 
centres scattered all over the Province. 

Social Life of the English 

The soci&l life of the English was thus described by Hamilton:— 
" Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, and after dinner 
to rest, and the evening to recreate themselves in chaises and palankins 
in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in their budgeroes which is a 
convenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the rivers 
sometimes there is the diversion of fishing or fowling, or both; and 
before night they make friendly visits to one another when pride and 
of»nte»tion do not spoil society, which too often they do among the 
ladies, as discord and faction do among the men. And although the 
‘Conscript Fathers’ of the colony disagreQ in many points among 
themselves, yet they all agree in oppressing strangers who are consigned* 
to them, not suffering them to buy or sell their goods at ^the ^ost 
advantageous market, but of the Governor and his Council, who fik 
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their own jprloeB, high or low, as seemeth best to their wisdom said/ 
discretion; and it is a crime hardly pardonable for a private merchant 
to go to Hnghly, to inform himself of the current prices of goods, 
although the liberty of buying and selling is entirely taken from him 
before.” 

The English in Bengal were prone to eat too freely even during 
tlie summer months. Mrs. Eliza Fay wrote from Calcutta on the 29th 
August, 1780:— 

“We were very frequently told in England, you know, that the 
heat in Bengal destroyed appetite. I must own that 1 never yet saw 
any proof of that; on the contrary, I cannot help thinking that I 
never saw an equal quantity of victuals conauined. We dine too at 
two o’clock in the very heat of the day. At this moment Mr. Fay is 
looking out with a hawk’s eye for his dinner; and, though still much 
of an invalid, I have no doubt of being able to pick a bit myself. I 
will give you our bill of fare and the general prices ol^things. A soup, 
a roast fowl, curry and rice, a mutton pie, a fore-quarter of lamb, a rice 
pudding, tarts, very good cheese, fresh churned butter, fine bread, 
excellent Madeira (that is expensive, but eatables are very cheap). A 
whole sheep costs but 2 rupees, a lamb one rupee, six good fowls or 
ducks ditto, twelve pigeons ditto, twelve pounds of bread ditto, two 
pounds of butter ditto, and a joint of veal ditto.”* 

It was customary to keep Mmsalcheca mi torch-bearers to accom¬ 
pany the palankins after nightfall. The cu.stom had not died out when 
Valentia visited Calcutta in 1803. In his account of Calcutta we 
find :■— 

“ The usual mode of travelling is by paliin(|uins but most gentle¬ 
men have carriages adapted to the climate, and horses, of whicli the 
breed is much improved in late years. It is universally the custom 
to drive ofit between sun-set and dinner. The mussalchces , wlien it 
grows dark, go out to meet their masters on their return, and run 
before them, at the rate of full eight miles an hour, and the numerous 
lighfs moving along the Esplanade produc<^ a singular and plcashig 
effect.”* 

Then Valentia mentioned facts about the dress worn by and the 
houses occupied by his countrymen in Calcutta :— 

“It was formerly the fashion for gentlemen to dress in white 
jackets on all occasions, which were well suited to the country ; but 
being thought too much an^undress for public occasions, they are now 
l^id aside for English cloth. The architecture of all the houses is 

^ Mrs.'Fsy's, frdm India (« new edition, IflOS). 

8 Geotge, Viscount Velcntia—Veyojics and Travels, Vol, 1, 
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Orecian, wliich 1 think by no means tiae beet adapted to the eomiby, 

’ as the pillars which are genOfhUy used in the verandahs, require too 
great an elevation to keep out the sun, during the greater part of the 
morning and evening, although the heat is excessive at both those 
periods. In the rainy season it is stilt worse, as the wet beats in, and 
Venders them totally useless. The more confined Hindoo or Gothic 
architecture would surely be preferable.”* 

In the midst of pleasure, pomp and eagerness to become rich 
religion was at a low ebb and morality uncared for. 

Forbes wrote thus :— 

“ These people (the Indians) in their own artless expressive style 
often asked me this important question— Master, ichen an Englishman 
dies, docs he think that he shall go to his God? My answer in the 
aflirinative generally produced a reply to this effect—Your countrymen, 
master, seem to take very little trouble about that business; they choose 
a smootlf path and scatter roses on every side. Other nations are 
guided by strict rules and solemn injunctions, in those serious 
engagements, where the English seem thoughtless and unconcerned. 
The Hindoos constantly perform the ceremonies and sacrifices at the 
Dwal; the Mahamedana go through their stated prayers and ablution, 
at the mosques; the Parsees suffer not the sacred fires to be extinguished, 
nor neglect to worship in their temple. You call yourselves Christians, 
so do the Roman Catholics who abound in India. They daily frequent 
their churches, fast and pray and do many penances; the English 
alone appear unconcerned about an event of the greatest importance.”* 

In 1772 Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth) wrote from Calcutta to 
his mother—“I believe I before mentioned to you the too great 
prevalence of immorality in this settlement.” In 1775 he observed, 
in another letter, ‘‘Dancing, riding, hunting, shooting are now our 
employments. In proportion as the inhabitants of this Settlement 
have increased, we are become much less sociable and hospitable 
than formerly.” To this list of amusements he might have added 
gambling and horse-racing, drinking and fighting duels. 

A society which boasted of men like Clive and Hastings as it.s 
shining lights could not but be ill-equipped for decency and morality. 
In his elaborate article on the English in India Sir John Kaye wrote 
as fol|ows :— 

” It would indeed be difficsult to imagine anything much worse 
than the state of Society, during the administi-ation of Warren 
Hastings. The earlier adventurers may have committed more heinou^ 


• Ibid. 

* Forbes —Oriental Memoira. 
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nixQfi, aad bera partidpators in sodnes of more offensive debauchery; 
but in those'more remote times, the EngHsh in India were too few and 
too scathed—their iiabits were too migratory a character—to admit of 
the formation of anything worthy to be spoken of as Society. At a 
later p^od, aflSiairs were so much in a transition-state; there was so 
much of the turmoil and excitement of war, that the English might' 
be properly described as living in a great encampment; their manners 
were more the manners of the camp, than of the drawing-room and 
of the boudoir; and some time necessarily elapsed befbre affairs settled 
themselves down permanently into a state of social quiescence; if that 
can. be called settlement, where the days appear, with nauseous 
obstrusiveness, on the surface. There was certainly Society in the 
chief presidency, during the administration of Warren Hastings; but 
in candour we must acknowledge it to have been most offensively bad 
Society. Hastings himself, whatever may have been his character as 
a political ruler, had no title to our admiration as a moral m'an. He 
was living, for years, with the wife of another, who lacking the spirit 
of a cock-chafer, connived with all imaginable sang-froid at the 
transfer of his wife’s person to the possession of the Nabob; and when 
the convenient laws of a foreign land, deriving no sanction from 
Christianity, formally severed the bond, which had long been practical¬ 
ly disregarded, the Governor-General had the execrably bad taste to 
celebrate his marriage with the elegant adulteress in a style of the 
utmost magnificence, attended with open display and festival 
rejoicing. What was to be expected from the body of Society, when 
the head was thus morally diseased? Francis was a hundred-fold 
worse than Hastings. The latter was weak under a pressure of 
temptation; he was not disposed to ‘pay homage to virtue’, by throwing 
a cloak over his vice; and did not sufiiciently consider the •bad influence 
which his Conduct was calculated to exercise over Society at large. In 
him, it is true there was a sad want of principle; but in Francis an 
evil principle was ever at work. His vices were all active vices— 
delibj^rate, ingenious, laborious. His lust was like his malice, 
un-impulsive, studious, given to subtle contrivances, demanding the 
exercise of high intellectual ability. When he addressed himself to 
the deliberate seduction of Madame Grand, he brought all the mental 
energy and subtlety of matured manhood to bear upon the unsusp^ting 
virtue of an unexperienced girl of sixteen. Here indeed were leaders 
of Society not only corrupting the morals, but disturbing the peace of 
the presidency- The very members of the Supreme Council, in those 
daj’s, could not refrain from shooting at each other. Barwell and 
Glivering t^ent out. The latter had accused the former of dishonesty; 
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and the fonner in return had called his associate a ‘liar\ l!hey met; 
‘but the contest was a bloodless one.* Hot so that betweeh Hastings 
and Fmncis. The Oovemor-Oeneral s^ot the Couficillor through the 
body, and thus wound up, in this country, to be renewed in another, 
the long struggle between the two ants^onists. Such was the Council. 
The Supreme Court exercised no more benign influence over the morals 
of Society. Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, was a model of 
rapacity and injustice —corrupt as he was cruel—and others not hu: 
below him in ranlr were equally near him in infamy. Viewing the 
whole picture, with an unprejudiced eye, it is assuredly a most 
disheartening one. In 1780 was published the first Indian newspaper— 
Hickey's Gazette. If any one desire to satisfy himself, beyond the 
reach of all inward questionings, that what we have stated in general 
terms- of the low moral tone of Society, at that period, is unexaggerated 
truth, let him turn over the pages of that same Hickey’s Gazette. 
Society must have been very bad to have tolerated such a paper. It 
is full of infamous scandal—in some places, so disguised as to be 
almost unintelligible to the reader of the present day, but in others 
set forth broadly and unmistakably; and with a relish not to be 
concealed. We find it difficult to bring forward illustrative 

extracts . . . *. The most significant passages are too coarse for 
quotation.” 

In the English society of Calcutta of the time we are confronted 
either by perilous and importunate courtesans with an expression 
either vile or coarse, incapable of shame or of remorse or by another set 
“ skilled in artifices and whimpering, voluptuous and coquette, with 
neither the nobleness of virtue nor the greatness of crime. ”* 

The iiistory of the career of Mrs, Hastings is well known. Yet 
because she Jiad become the Governor’s wife she was treated with 
respect. In 1780 Mrs. Fay wrote in a letter:— 

“ 1 have delivered my letter of introduction to Mrs. Hastings 
.She resides at Belvedere house, about, I believe, five miles 

» M, Grand tells iis that Barwell wonld not return Glivering’s fire . ... “ His 
antagonist suspecting this delicacy arose from a growing attachment which be observed 
to prevail between Mr. Harwell and Miss Chavering (lAdy Napier) called out loudly 
to him to take the chance of hitting him, tor, in whatever manner their contest might 
terminate, the General added, Mr. Barwell could rest impressed that he had no chance 
of ever being allied to his family.” Mr. Harwell, however, was resolute, and the seconds 
interfiled.,- 

• Hunter in his The Thaokerayi in India describes the contents of the paper as 
“ nauseous mixtures of dullness and indecency " and comments—Scurrility and 
servility, indeed, long seemed the only two notes known to Calcutta journalisms ViHlo 
could have foreseen that those cat'calfinge of bugle-btys, practising their prentice wind¬ 
pipes in some out-of-the-way angle of the ramparts, were destined to grow into tdaffi 
trumpet notes which should arouse slicing camps to groat constitutional stroggleiB, 
sound the charge of political parties in wttle?^’ 

^ The Calcutta Beuiew, 1844. 

* Taine—Htstorp of English Literature. 
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froip Caloi{to ...... The lady was fortiiiD.dteiy at h<nzi 0 * aod had 

thiee of hl^ most intimate friends wii^ her on a visit.Mrs. 

Hastings herself* it<B easy to perceive at the first glance, is far superior 
to the generality of her sex, though her appearance is rather eccentric, 
owing to the circumstance of her beautiful auburn hair being disposed 
in ringlets throwing an air of elegance, nay almost infantine simplicity, 
over the countenance, most admirably adapted to heighten the effect 
intended to be produced. Her whole dress too, though studiously 
becoming, being at variance with our present modes, which are 
certainly not so, perhaps, for that reason, she has chosen to depart 
from them. As a foreigner, you know she may be excused for not 
strictly conforming to our fashions; besides her rank in the settlement 
sets her above the necessity of studying anything but the whim of the 
moment. It is easy to perceive how fully sensible she is of her own 
consequence. She is indeed raised to a ‘ giddy height ’ and expects 
to be treated with the most profound respect and deference.”®# 

The romance of M. Grand ” the fair daughter‘of the Capitaine 
du Port at Chandernagar, whose seduction cost Sir Philip Francis fifty 
thousands ruijees in 1779, and who ended her chequored career in 1S8.3 
as Princesse de Talleyrand ” exhibits the sordidness of the Society. 
It reminds one of the remark of Taint—“ When wt* scratcli the 
covering of an Englishman’s morality, the brute appears in its violence 
and its deformity. One of the English statesmen said that with the 
French an unchained mob could be led by words of humanity and 
honour, but that in England it was necessary, in order to appease 
them, to throw to them raw flesh.” “ 

Coel Catherine Werlee was brought to Chandernagar by her 
father. Her bewitching beauty—even when she was a girl, attracted 
attention. Mr. George Francois Grand arrived at Calcutta and was 
kindly received by Warren Hastings. Hastings was in the habit of 
paying visits to Bnkltsagar, the sugar-cane plantation of his friend, 
Mr, Crofts, and to Chandernagar where he used to stay with the 
French Governor. It was at the latter p^ace tliat Grand met Miss 
.Werlee and became enamoured of her. They were married in July, 
1777 when the bride was “ about three months short of fifteen vears 
age, having been born in the Danish Settlement of Tranquabar 
on the Coromondel Coast, on November 21, 1761.” “ 

The Grands removed to Calcutta. The course of events Vent 
smoothly for some time. On the 23rd November, 1778 there was a ball 

• Mrs. Fbv^'b L0iUn from Iftdiai 
. *** TtLiii 0 —Huitory of English lAterature. 

Bosteed — Bt^oet from Old Catmtt*. 
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in the hoime Philip Francie, a meanber of the Goimoil. ^ Here Mte. 
Grand attracted the attention of the boat, to wh(yn nature had been 
prodigal in her gifte. “ In addition to his rare mental endowments 
he was remarkable for an exterior described as ‘ shrikingly handsome 
His contemporaries speak of his tall, erect, well-proportioned figure; 
his classical features; his small delicately moulded ears and sliapely 
hands etc.”** 

He had come to Calcutta alone—^leaving his wife in England. 

He tried every means to gain Mrs. Grand’s heart; but found it difficult 

to get access to her. The Garden House in wliich the Grands lived 

was well guarded. At last an opportunity presented itself on the Rth 

December, 1778 when there was a gathering at Barwell’s house at 

which it was absolutely necessary that Mr. Grand should be present. 

So he left for Barwell’s house at about 9 P.M. What happened is 

thus narrated bv Mr. Grand himself :— 

• ** 

” On the 8tli of December, 1778, I went out of my house, about 
9 o'clock, the happiest, as I thought myself, of men, and between 11 
and 12 o’clock returned the same night to it, as miserable as any being 
could well feel. I left it, prepossessed with a sense that I was blessed 
with the most beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives, ourselves 
honoured and respected, moving in the first circles, and having every 
praspect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat down to supper 

at my benefactor, Mr. Harwell’s society,.I was suddenly 

struck with the deepest anguish and pain. A servant who was in the 
habit of attending Mrs. Grand came and whispered to me that Mr. 
Francis was caught in my house and secured by my* jemmader (an 
upper servant exercising a certain authority over other servants). I 
rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where grief, by a flood of tears, 
relieved itself*for a moment. I then sent for a friend out, whom I 
requested to accompany me, but the rank of the parry, and the knowm 
attachment which I was well aware, he held to him however, he 
execrated his guilty action, pleaded his excuse with me. I collected 
myself, so much as circumstances would admit, and dispatched the 
servant to acquaint the jemmader I was coming. In my way I thought 
proper to call on my friend Major Palmer and, request the use of his 
sword, and to attend me as a friend, the purpose which I had in view 
being«to have released Mr. Francis, and seeing him out of ray premises, 
compelled him to have measured himself with me, until one of us fell. 
Palmer approved of my determination, and we repaired to the spot. 
The porter hearing my voice, opened the gate, and in my lower apaiti* 

Ijl 

Gnmd—•<>/ the Life 0 / a Qenileman Long Reeident in Indtn, 
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iQeii:te t&y and I beheld with astonishment the present Sir Geori’e' 
Shee, bound to a chair and endeavouring to obtain from my servants 
his release, with Mr. Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, and the late Mr. 
^ohdekin, companions to him, joining in the same prayer, and entreaty. 
He complained of having been cruelly treated by them. My jemmader ,, 
op Jiie contrary, told a plain tale. It was, that he had secured Mr. 
I'rancis to meet the vengeance of his master, until Mr. Shee, assisted 
by the other gentlemen, upon a loud whistle, sounded by Mr. Francis, 
had scaled the walls of my compound, rushed furiously on him, and 
in the scuffle, occasioned Mr. Francis to escape." 

Mr. Grand then sought “ the satisfaction which the laws of 

honour prescribe, as a poor relief to the injury committed "-wrote 

to Mr. Francis to meet him for a duel. But when Francis would not 
take up the gauntlet thrown down by him Mr. Grand sought redress 
in the Supreme Court which ordered that Francis should pay as ^damages 
fifty thousand Sicca Eupees—^with costs of suit. *> 

Later events and the metamorphosis of Mrs. Grand into Princess 
Talleyrand need not detain us. 

The incident as stated above shows the depth of degradation to 
which the leaders of the English Society of Calcutta of the time had 
sunk. It appears that even Lord Teignmouth who had deplored "the 
too great prevalence of immorality in this settlement " helped Francis in 
his nefarious attempt to corrupt another man’s wedded wife! The work 
of the greatest among its members was, in most cases, tarnished by 
greed and crime. No wonder "in the fierce struggles of the pent-up 
stifling settlement, no reputation was too high, no fate too tragic to 
escape the revening tusk of slander.” ** Even on the tombs the 
reptiles of the time did not fear to spill their slaver. They had no 
scruples. 


(To be eontimied). 
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RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT 

Prop. Sbikibas Bhaitaoharpa, M.A. (Edk.)> M.A. <Loin>.) 

T.D. (Lond.). 


It is perhaps the experience of many, engaged in the field of 
education, that difference in attainments is not only due to intelligence 
factor. The majority of the population possessing almost the same 
aTerage level, shows wide divergence in their attainments in examina¬ 
tions. 

But why? The scope of the present thesis lies within the field of 
query mentioned above. The writer here has started with few 
assumptions for’carrying on the investigation :— 

1. Personality factors— vix., interests, are effective determinants 
to success. 

2. That some interest patterns are formed at a certain age level 
inspite of the possibility of interfusion. 

3. That other factors of personality—oi«., persistence, etc., are 
also connected with attainments. 

4. That there is a factor of general persistence besides their 
specific manifestations. 

The aim of the present investigation is, therefore, being limited 
to the study of interrelation between interest, persistence and attain- 
xrenta. 

With the hope that the said investigation will throw much light 
on the procedure for educational guidance, the following programme 
has been drawn up:— 

1 . To classify interest into six general patterns, in the first 
instance, for convenience of investigation : (*) Academic, (it) Scientific 
(Hi) Technical, (to) (commercial, (o) Artistic, (oi) Agricultural. 

2. To establish certain criteria for the validation of the test 

materials, 

• 3. To construct suitable tests and techniques for the assessment 
of interests and persistence. 

4. To compare the test results with the actual attainments in 
different examinations. 

5. To find out the correlation between the different s^s of scotes 
fierhed:; 

4«i9iep->i 
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Sqopb foe TEffl Investigation 

Tim« is changing aod the need for assessment of individual ‘differ* 
ences is being felt more and more. It is also the esperienoe of many 
ttiat attainments differ mostly owing to the difference in interests, i.c., 

: dne’s preference for one’s activity or subject. 

In the present investigation, the writer is more ooncemed with 
the expressed interests than in the potential ones. Because of too 
much overlapping of aptitude with other emotional factors—ability, 
training, etc., the investigation has been confined within the men¬ 
tioned area. 

The scope for such an investigation lies in the field of education 
as well as psychology because of the tuniaal relationships with one 
another. 

Besides, bow far the guidance programme should be influenced 
by the research finding partly falls within the scope of the‘present 
enquiry. 

The Experimental Design 

For the practical execution of the experiment, it is perhaps wise 
to design the same in the following ways :— 

(a) Population, {h) Techniques and Tests, (c) Scoring aud 
Administration. 

Population :— 

The population will mainly consist of the students readiog in 
different educational institutions. The age range of the population 
being 14 to 17 bears a significance in the field of guidance. 

Six types of institutions have been selected for the administration 
of the tests designed to measure six types of interests—^academic, 
technical, scientific, commercial, artistic and agricultural. The popu¬ 
lation will, in the first instance, be bandy, for making the enquiry 
thorough and intensive and be drawn from different 8ocio*e9onomic 
Ibvels. 

Techniques and Tests :— 

As the proposed study demands a knowledge of interest, persis¬ 
tence, and attainments and as there is hardly any instrument for 
aAeettdfig these qualities in this country, effective techniques fof the 
assessmeht of the qualities have been evolved in the first instance. 

J'ests and Techniques for tfie assessment of interests --A brief outline: 

, QuestwnnamNo. 1. The writer was fully conscious of the 
limitations of the inventory (» questionnaire as techniques for — rf mi f 
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nient of wbat refers to **inaer states of the in^tridaal** Jits likes 
dislikes, ioterests and preFereaces. The greatesl limitation of thie 
technique lies in the scope for subjectivity and didionesty of the 
testees. But while on the one band the qaestionnaire is not free from 
sabjeetivity, it is also observed that the questionnaires measure some¬ 
thing qnita consistently. 

Questionnaire, No. 1 —^has been designed to assess the six types of 
iotmrests and it includes 84 items. 

Questionnaire No, 2—has been designed to assess the general 
persistence and it includes—16 items. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that this is a Bengali adaptation of the English Question¬ 
naire which has been validated on school students in England. 

Questionnaire 3. Another disguised questionnaire, in story form, 
has been constructed for assessing persistence as it was felt that this 
teebniqae might minimise test consciousness, facilitate projection 
through identifi&ation of the self with the characters depicted in the 
stcnry. 

Questionnaires 4 & 5 : —(for ihe assessment of confidence)—are 
similar to questionnaire Nos. 2 and 3. 

Other Techniques :—The writer, while trying to attack the 
problems of interest assessment from all sides, has evolved certain 
other techniques as follows ;— 

1 . Information Test. 

2. Three situation tests (I and II). 

Similarly, for the assessment of persistence, situation tests have 
been evolved :— 

1. The same situation test I with a different direction and 
scoring principle. 

2. Another situation test for assessing general persistence in 
particular. 

Besides the above, ratings of the teachers and parents, interviews 
will be taken for a thorough enquiry, where necessary. 

I. Information Tcx^t .:—With a view to comparing the test results 
and making different approaches, this technique was devised with the 
assumption that a person, specially instructed in a particular field, 
naturally keeps more information about that than others. 

With this fundamental hypothesis, the test was constructed 
including B6 items, to measure the six of interest. In other 
words, there are six items for measuring each type of interest. The 
items demanded specific information about specific field an^ we 
lore expected to have high discriminating values. 
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Situaik^ Tasts :~<-'(for interest assessment). 

There are two f^tuation tests devised for the assessment of interest, 
«w., 8.T, No. I and S.T. No. II. 

‘ SUmation Test No. 1—This is a deviation from the common inven¬ 
tory type as it tries to draw out one relevant interest by means of 
presentation of certain pictares and diagrams. The snbjects are 
required to choose the activity he likes and perform them. There is a 
series of such diagrams with necessary directions. There are, on the 
whole, 86 such diagrams—6 for measuring each type of interest. 

The test demands activity, not so much dependent on intelligence. 
On the contrary, they demand specific information and knowledge of 
specific fields of interest. 

Situation Test No. 2 —This forms a new technique consisting of a 
number of news-items of varied interests. The items are designed so 
as to cater to the varied interests and one may choose going through the 
lines in which he is interested. The interest of a person will, there¬ 
fore, be revealed by the choice of items which one makes for perneal, 
and deriving information. 

Situation Test No. S (Flash Cards)—A number of Cards contain¬ 
ing different pictures pertaning to different fields of interest will be 
persented for a short time and scoring will be guided by the nature 
and number of the objects retained. 

Situation Test No. 4 (f6r the assessment of pei'bistence). 

This is the same Test S.T. No. I but with different direction. 
Among the series of activities, the subjects may continue to per¬ 
form one type of activity according to bis choice or change from one 
to others. There will be a definite direction that one can stick to one 
type of activity if he likes and this will not effect his attainment in 
any way. In other words, the test was designed to find out his 
normal persistence in intelligent activities, involving the question 
motivation. 

* Situation Test No. 5 : (for the assessment of genei*al persistence). 

The test is rather boring because there is little scope for activity 
demmading intelligence. 

Boughly speaking, the test provides scope for different types of 
Mtivities. 

1 . Bottang with pencil and pricking with pins, 
c 2. Writing numerical and making circles round odd and sonares 
r 4 und even numbmrs. 

3. Dotting the.i'S and catting 4be t*s, etc. 



POWER AND CULTURE 


Feuss Gboss 

Brooklyn ColUge 


Power as a viAm 

Power is one of the key issues of politics.. It is a goal in itself 
for those obsessed by the will to power, but only a means for idealists; 
it is a supreme good for some, but an extreme evil for others. As a 
value it always remains a key issue, a touchstone of politics and 
political personalities. As a value-attitude or an urge, it is paramount 
in the social psychology of politics. It is a fundamental problem of 
political ideologies and political movements.* 

The problem of power is also a problem of freedom. The 
relationship between freedom and power is a basic dilema of a 
democratic constitution. Does the increase of the power of the state 
necessarily imply limitations on personal freedom? Or does increase 
of individual freedom impose restraints and limitations on the power of 
the state? These two are among the perennial questions that have 
been debated for centuries, questions which are not merely academic. 

The concept, the philosophy, of power and force is a part of the 
whole culture, a part of the historical development. It is a result of 
social, economic, and political conditions quite as much as it is a result 
of personality factors. Within every nation, every culture, we may 
find a number of political ideologies but every one of these ideologies is 
in some way or another influenced by the culture of the nation. An 
Fuglishman may (*hot)se among conservatism, liberalism, and socialism 
yet each will have a common tinge of British culture. British, French, 
or Spanish scKiialists have many values, ideas and views in common but 
certain elements of their ideology are different a.s a result of differences 
in national culture and in social, economic, and political conditions. 

In consequence the concepts of jiower, force and violence are 
different values in different nations. Different attitudes toward force, 
violence, and power are developed through different political and social 
experiences. 

A different philosophy of power developed among the Americaiui,* 
British, and Swiss than .that which obtained in Knssia, Germany.,, 

SQihe other continental stales. 
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Philosophy of force and power 

In BuBsia political theory developed in fascinating extremes : 
powe; and the use rf force came to be considered as either the supreme 
good or the supreme evil. For the tsar, as well as for Lenin and 
Stalin, power and force were supreEu^y “good”. Konstantin P- 
Pobiedonostsev was a defender and philoBopher of the 19th century 
Russian theocratic autocracy® for whom autocracy, orthodoxy, and 
dogmatism were positive values. Contrariwise, he considered pairlia- 
ment, democracy, and liberalism to be “the great lie of our age.” 
When political reforms were intended at the beginning of this century, 
Pobiedonostsev, in the name of religion, argued that the tsar had no 
right to limit his own powers which were given to him by the deity.® 

In contrast to Pobiedonostsev, Tolstoi argued power, force, and 
violence were evils : 

But however power has been gained, those who posses* it are in 
no way different from other men, and therefore no more disposed than 
others to subordinate their own interests to those of society'. On the 
contrary, having the power to do so at their disposal, they are more 
di^>osed than others to subordinate the public interests to their own. 

On the otherliand, tl)e true of Christian doctrine, making of the 
law of love a rule without exceptions, in the same way abolishes tlie 
possibility of any violence, and cannot, in consequence, help but 
condemn every state founded on violence.* 

Pobiedonostsev was on the extreme right. At the extreme left 
were tlie anarcliisls (Berdiaieff called anarclusm a liussian idet^lc^y) who 
considered power to be the father and mother of all social evils. The 
state as a focus of power was their chief villain and mortal foe. The 
goal was a stateless society, a federation of communes, without any 
iustruraents of compulsion, without |X)licp or army. Mkhael Bakunin, 
the Kai’l Marx of anarchism, said : 

If tliere is a devil in history, it is this power principle. It is this 
principle, together with the stupidity and ignorance of the masses, 
upon which it is ever based and without whicli it never could exist, it is 
this principle alone tlmt has produced all the misfortunes, all the crimes 
and the most shameful facts of history. And inevitably this cursed 
element is to be found, as a natural instinct, in every man, the best of 
thmn not excepted. Everyone carries within himself the germs of this 
lust for power.* 

j Every logical and sincere theory of the State is essentially founded 
f^n tlie if>rinciple of authority —^tliat is to say on the eminently 
theological, mataphysical and political idea that the masses, duiays 
Incapable of governing themselves, must submit at all times to the ^ 
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benevolent ycdce of a wiedopai and a )ug(»cei whidb in on* way or 
aiiolher, is imposed on them fxom above.* 

Bakunin was heie facing the age-old dilema of means and ends. 
IWer and the state were evils, so he justified force and violence as 
u\^ans for destroying tlie state. Consequently, the use of force and 
power as means were good and useful. 

Even a more profound contradiction was entertained by the 
Kussian populists, “narodniks”, under the last tsars. The populist 
movement dated from the second half of the century and it is not easy 
to digest in a few sentences the political en^is of the various groups which 
Avere identified with the populists. In certain periods anarcliists were 
among them, but genemlly they were closest to deuKXjratic socialists. 
Their goal was the transformation of Bussiu into a democratic and 
s(K’ialist republic. 

HoweVer, Bussian autocracy provided no instrumentality for a 
legitimate and legal struggle in behalf of democracy and social change. 
Force in the form of revolution was left as the sole alternative of such 
a stiuggle. In consequence violence and terror were used as means to 
achieve democracy. In this connection it is helpfid to distingukdi 
value-goals from attitudes. Populist democracy was a value-goal; 
however the every day revolutionary druggie shaped their attitudes 
toward power and violence. A faction of the populists ap{died videnoe, 
in spite of the fact that the desired goal was limitation of power and 
abolition of violenoe. 

In sharp cantrast Lenin, Stalin, and the other communists were 
no Hamlets caught by an ethical dilemma. They approved of unlimited 
power and violence as a way to seize, to consolidate, and to maintain 
power. Freedofii was shifted to the very end of the miilenium to those 
happy days when the state would disappear. For the coming genera¬ 
tion the promise was dictatorship. The populists and later social 
revolutionaries approved the use of force in the absence of democracy, 
but once democracy were adiieved, they argued, violence must be 
abolished and power limited. Lenin and Stalin took the opposed 
positi(Hi, holding that at precisely this moment unrestrained power 
should rule.* 

The fascist and nazi ideologies presented the idea of unlimited 
power in the bands of a dictator, a ‘leader” who personified the state, 
as the desired value. Force and violence were approved and were an 
eraential part of the program, while tenor was a method government; 
In shmt, force in the hands of the {nivileged to be used against<i&e noQir 
privileged was elevated to a guiding princijde.* 
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Gan^lii personified more than anybody the political philo^phy of 
a substantial parte of India. Contrary to the authoritarians, fotoe 'and 
power in his philosophy is an evil—^not a value-goal, not a “good’'. 
He rejected force as a means of struggle. The result of his philo«)phy 
was the stategy of non-violence. Gandhi’s approach to problems of 
power and politics was essentially moral. Strong influence of Tolstoi 
and Thoreau gave universality to his ideas. 

I must not deceive the country. For me, there is no politics 
without religion . . . not the religion of the superstitious and the blind, 
the religion that hates and fights, but the universal religion of toleration. 
Politics without morality is a thing to be avoided.* 

There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a state 
every one is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner tliat he 

is imver a hindrance to his neighbour.But the ideal is never 

fully realized in life. Hence tlie classical statement of Thoreau that 
that Government is best which governs the least. 

Turning now to the Anglo-Americans we find yet a third set of 
values and atttitudes toward power. In the philosophy of Locke, Mills, 
Jefferson, Madison, Adams and Acton, power is evil but an evil that 
man has to use since living in a society and in a state requires 
enforcement of laws and defense of country. A progressive change 
requires power—so does the exercise of civil rights. Tyranny was 
abolished by force. But power, being an evil, should be used with 
restraint and should be limited once democracy is established. 

Leaders and ideologists of the American Bevoluiion have made 
philosophical and practical contributions in their study of power. Since 
they believed power to be a dangerous proposition, they held it should 
be checked and balanced. Their approach to the problem of power 
was rationalistic and empirical. Their efforts represented a kind of 
enginewing in that they tried to solve the problem of a complex 
j mechanism. Their emotions were controlled. There is little in them 
' of Gkbndhi, Bakunin, Lenin, or Machiavelli. The Continental 
theoreticians—and their contribution was of course fundamental—^were 
interested in ideas of freedom. The Continental Europeans liked and 
knew how to develop ideas, and were less interested in the problems of 
'^ulr npplidatioB. The hiatus between promise and reality was the 
etemal weakness of European political visions. The American political 
phi]08O|d^dzs .were above * all interested in methods of application, so 
that pass from the realm of ideae to that 

'of reidily. Since power was force, the problem was to create a 
inechamsm whieh wot^ control and humanize this dangerous eneigy. 
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The problems of limitfttioi^s of power »o4 of the relation between 
'freedom and authority were essential in British political *philoso|^y. 
As in the case of the Americans (who were Bri^h rerolationerka), 
approach to freedom was through the limitation of power. Such was 
the view of John Stuart Mill in his essay On Liberty. Similadiy, Xiord 
•Acton’s discussion of freedom is an exposition of the danger of power 
rather than of the blessings of freedom. Harold Laski, one time 
leader of the British Labor Party and a noted political scientist, also 
recognised the need of a coercive quality of power in an empirical, 
pragmatic way.” 

In the last analysis, says Xjaski, the State ‘*is built upon the 
ability of its government to operate successfully its supreme coercive 
power 

The writings of Lenin and Stalin are largely devoted to the 
problem of how to get power—^unlimited power—as the means to 
establish *a state, founded on violence and terror. Jefferson, Adams, 
Madison, Acton, and Mills had an entirely different interest. Their 
ccnoern was how to limit power, how to protect an individual against 
the power of the state—against the potentialities such a power might 
contain. Gandhi faced a dilemma—^how to reconcile non-violence with 
the need to use power. With him, non-violence became a technique 
for seizing power witliout the use of force. Once India was free, 
however, the same problem emerged again—^how to administer power 
without force. And force was used by Indian government, the same, 
which won independence by non-violence. A statesman who nsed 
unlimited power was a political villahi to Acton; the same man was an 
astute politician for Hitler. A statesman who hesitated to use force to 
attain power was a political fool in the eyes of Lenin and Mussolini. 
This suggests, that the same symbol—ix)wer—was a different concept 
for each of them. It held different meanings, mirrored different 
personalities, and reflected different social, economic conditions. 

The individual and society 

The explanation of this fact cannot be given in terms of one single 
cause. National values obviously are an important element in shaping 
attitudes toward power but those attitudes may change with changing 
social, economic conditions. In like fashion attitudes toward power 
also jrary with ideologies and personality t 3 rpes. Such attitudes, like 
»vll attitudes, are a re^^^ult both of the impact of society on an individual, 
and of the impact of individuals on society. Within the framework 
pnivided by this broad concept of interaction between individuals 
•pmaty, we shall undertake to analyse the causes of varyi^ at^t;^ 
toUrMd powiWf in tenua of differences in the ; (1) "^ues of najtioMd 
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oultiozej j[3}. political teleologies; (S) d^oiwaue eocial« econd^ and ' 
poUtio^.ielatioiQs; aiid (4) personalities, lltese Tarrables are important 
because power is not only a part of the spectrum of politics; it is also 
a of man’s personality and ethics. A man’s attitude towmrd 
power, toward the use of violence, toward the use of force, provide tlie 
basis for understanding his ethics, his moral judgements, and his value 
system. . 

Similar to natural sciences, in social sciences the distance between 
an observer and the observed facts has its influence on perception and 
infeience. Various levels of magnifleations and distance unravel 
different configurations of details, different aspects of integration and 
also lead to various levels of abstraction. 

The power concepts of an individual give us a picture of his 
‘ipdlitical personality”, i.e., his relation to society and in other 
individuals. From this vantage point we can see in detail his 
authoritarian personality, although we may lose the picture of the whole 
phenomenon. We may see an evident psychopath like Hitler, who 
probably had strong psychopathological tendencies. From other 
vantage points from a farther distance, we might see less detail but 
more of the context, more of the interactions of various forces, 
interaction between individual and society. We might see, for example, 
how the inborn potentialities of future dictators in Germany and 
Kussia were shaped by national values and society, or a rebellion against 
those values and society. We might see how authoritarian individuals 
act, and under what definite social, economic, and political conditions 
they are successful. We might see how they influenced ideologies and 
were influenced by them in the use of power. 

Power and national values 

The problem of national culture, especially of national values, is 
of long and controversial standing. It is not easy to pin down the 
national characteristics and similarities. An opponent of the hypothesis, 
of common national values will always find a group of people with 
' ^ifferent values than those identified as typically national. However, 
with all its limitations the concept of a national cultural patimi cannot 
be disposed of. There is ample evidence that it corresponds to social' 
sbftlhy ifi ^ite of all difficulties of definitions, due to the phenbmena of 
xp^bhal multi valence. The concept is certainly important in the 
ahalyiie.'of attitudes toward power. The prophet of fascist autocracy' 
. nevrar such mass support in Great Britain as they did in 

^ermany, ‘ I’h^ never rallied really strong cohorts. The screams of 
tihe few blackshirts at Oxford Circle and Trafalgar Square netbi^' 

changed inlo a r^imented, uniformed mass, marching thrbo^’ 



s^roets m heayy>bQoted rhytlpiic ^ponae to the comomnd <d h^ 
“ fdhrer British tradition, national values, an^ education in the 
democratic process might be a part of any explanation of the difference. 
The German nation had strong emphasis on the values of discifdine, of 
strong government, of attitudes of submission to “ befehl ”, and of 
patterns of behavior which had developed in Germany during the long 
years of strong rule by the emperors, Iron Chancellors, and the military 
caste. Those traditions favored acceptance of a more authoritarian 
system of power. 

Tolstoi’s ideas of non-violence did not change the course of Bussian 
history. He had a great many admirers in Eussia but his concepts 
changed neither the conduct of the autocracy nor the tactics of revolution. 
Tolstoi-Gandhi, however, were successful in India. Here the idea of 
non-violence had an appeal to the national values of the masses and was 
effective against a non-autocratic colonial authority. It is important to 
note that the Brilish in India were much more reluctant to use violence 
than were their Russian counterparts. Neither the tsar nor Stalin 
spared cartridges in their dealings with their “ subjects 

These examples, true as they are, present a simplified picture. 
Tlie national values are not solid, unyielding. There are differences 
and Contradictions within every culture precisely because there are 
opposed groups in every society. 

Perhaps Professor Allport’s*® concept of the J curve might help 
in this connection. In his discussion of ethnic-cultural differencesj 
recognition of behavior typical of different ethnic groups is paramount. 
At the same time differences within the ethnic group are also recognized. 
For isntance. he points out that the generally used language in America 
is English; however, a certain percentage of the immigrant population 
koeps to the language of the “old country”. Again the Catholics are 
supposed to attend Sunday mass but some do not. Yet again, in the 
tfnited.States theatres commence on time and trains run on schedule; 
the emphasis on punctuality is strong, yet .some people are not ])unctual. 
Ou these grounds Allport suggests that ethnic patterns could be plotted 
in a J shaped histogram. The long.arm of the histogram J indicates 
those who conform while the short arm, or the curve, indicates thp.se 
tyhp not. 

The J curve may be illuminating when applied to the values sliared 
by people in the same nation-culture. For t^xample the concept of the 
value of freedom in Great Britain has the form of a histogram. 
Labor, Conservative, and Liberal parties agree in principle en 
but net all, limits of power. l%ey share this value, wlule' 
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xoinco'ity of totftlitaTianB still forms » rather short left arm at the J. 
oorw. t 

We may, however, extend Allport’s concept to other shapes of 
histograms, the 3 curve might be complemented by a U curve or a V 
tfanre. Germany after the first World War, was a Germany of divergent 
and often extreme views. The value of power, and the attitude toward 
poWei of the democratic parties from the Social-Democrats Democrats, 
Catholic-Center was different from that of the monarchistic and nation¬ 
alistic Stahlhelm, the Nazis, or the Communists. It was a U or V 
curve rather than a J curve, with the partisans of authoritarianism 
balancing those of democracy. Can we speak about characteristically 
national attitudes toward power where such a divisi<»n obtains? Of course 
we can. The concept of democratic power in Germany was forged 
into a pragmatic tool in an actual experience. The democrats had to face 
toialitarians. They applied power in a society torn by those fontradic- 
tipns, and their concept of power was tested against the opposition of 
German, not French, Nazis. The totalitariana and democrats were 
tied together by their contradictions. The Nazis, in their struggle for 
totalitarian power, precipitated the development of methods of defense 
by the democratic German government which, unfortunately, were 
destined to fail. Tlie methods were related to German conditions. 
The abstract values of power were thus translated into the patterns of 
behaviour, and the patterns of behaviour were expressed in conflicts. 
This social inter-action shaped the concepts of power held by both the 
friends and foes of democracy and, in consequence, the dialectical 
opposition of those two opposed values of power were a result of a 
Germem experience. 

A tradition in favor of the resolution of differences through 
compromise is also influential in determining the quality of the struggle 
resulting from such contradictions. For example, in certain periods 
the Democrats in America may favor an increase of federal power while 
the Eepublicants favor stronger state governments to counterbalance 
federal power. But, such difference in views cannot be compared with 
the contradiction between the Nazis and Democrats on the issue of 
power. The Democrats and Eepublicans agree on Civil Eights, on 
the fundamental notion of limitations on power. The disagreement 
does not destroy the basic political values, while a compromise* with 
do^s. 

Through political power is not the only type of power, the 
Ifeminant national values usually find expression in other sociftl 
idptitution#-—in the church, the school and the family. As for Instai^ 
it may be pointed out that the German family is more atitocspalks, 
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iidbile American family tends to be more democsratie and permiseii^: 
In 4Csonseqnence, in a German family the p<»ition9 of the father a n d 
his power are strong and his almost absolute authority ov^ his 
children is widely accepted. Again, in an Italian family, hierarchy 
^is significant, with the father holding power and privilege. Similarly 
the oldest son has more power and authority than the younger children. 
In this situation the position of the mother is specific—^she supplies the 
element of warmth and love, thus serving to counterbalance the 
father’s authority. In an American family, husband and wife share 
the family power. Children have power, too, and participate in making 
decisions through family conferences. The family is also permissive, 
younger children enjoying more privileges than the older ones. 
However, once they mature, their position is equal. Thus do the 
concepts of power found in any given culture pervade the entire society 
and find expression in all the basic institutions. It is noteworthy that 
within these institutions the distribution of power corresponds to the 
J curve— e.g,, in not all German families is the father in a strong 
p*>pition. Nor are all American families equalitarian and permissive. 

The values under discu.ssion are not mere abstract concepts. 
They are expressed in social actions and form overt patterns of 
behaviour. They are to be seen, for example, in a policy of a 
government or in a father’s disciplinary and educational actions. Such 
actions can be observed, and hypothesis about them can be verified. 
Nor are national values the onlv values. There are some values that 
are shared by larger cultural aggregates, such as the countries of tiie 
Western tradition, for example. Moreover, some values appear to be 
universal. Herbert Spencer in his “Ethics” argued that altruism, 
expressed in a mother’s attitude toward children, is universal. But 
universal valubs are expressed in a variety of ways in various cultures. 
Thus both the universality and the variability of culture are reflected in 
the values of any given culture. 


Freedom is an especially good example of a general, universal 
value, although this urge is expressed in a variety of ways, both within 
and as between societies. No one desires chains on his hands; no one 
likes to be a victim of exploitation and abuse. Even the drive for 
autocratic power is only an urge for unlimited freedom for one man, 
the atitocrat, at the expense erf the freedom of the others. It is a 
selfish, anti-social, and egoistic expression of this urge. In such a 
way, the contest of power and freedom, both concepts being universal 
irfienomena, are expressed as difiterent types of attitudes and^vafaiSd M 
different nationalities and personalities. Those values are visriirtiqjSts^’m 
the trhtversal uffes. 
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The Bationalfy held conceptions of poMver under disctisi^n-w 
iheluiiUig whatever contradictions there may be—^hnd expression in 
political ideologies. However, the appeal of these ideologies depends 
on the dynamic economic, political, and social conditions of those to^ 
whom they are addressed. Change in these conditions may produce 
change in views on power, as well as changes in other values. This is 
80 because all these elements are not separate blocs but are interrelated 
and in continuous interaction. They cannot be separated and any 
attempt to analyze their complex iterrelations is beyond the scope of 
this book. 

This section must not be closed without a word of warning against 
any tendency to assume that the concept of national values is a 
sufiicient answer to the whole problem of cultural influence. Such an 
error would overlook the fact that religion plays a very significant role 
in shaping our attitudes and values toward power and violence. Eeligiou 
also influences the social, economic, and political conditions, and 
in turn, is influenced by them. For example, national concepts of 
power influence the concepts of power held by religious leadership and 
such influence is reflected in the differing power structure of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

Another word of caution is in order. Tlie significant role of the 
irrational element in political behavior must not be overlooked. The 
Nazi movement in Germany and the adoration of unlimited power by 
many educated Germans cannot be explained solely in terms of the 
factors we have just mentioned. Human reactions are not rarely 
unexpected and the emotional tensions which sometimes appear in 
history are not easily traced to their origins. 

Personality 

Different ideologies of power attract different types of persons. 
For example, a philosophy of non-violence, attracted Gandhi, but repelled 
Demn'. It would seem that such differences, at least in part, stem 
ff&nx differences in personality structure. Such an assumption could 
why Tolstoi and Bakunin—^the former a Christian anarchist 
Uxil \^!^phet of non-violence, the latter as anarchist and a partisan of 
(as means toward his stateless ideal), living through similar 
iao<^l ^pbteavals, members of the same aristocratic class, nurturod in 
the same orthodox reli^on—^responded to divergent ideologies. 

’ Terror and non-violenee attract and require different personalities, 
tiifferent skills, and diff^ent values. A change in the ideology of 
ifewer of ’ * political movement, even a change in tactics may have its 
impact on the process by wbroh members are drawn into the movemeht. 
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'li'^esbr lu X67& pope^ists ixk BoBida diia&ifled theff ^[.eties l>ecftti«» 
of a ofaibge ilirougb mass moyement ^re frustrated, fbe 
neW tadac» of mdiyidual terror attracted and required different 
pcu’sonidtties. Peter Laror, one of tbe leading spirits of the populist 
movement wrote about this change as follows:— 

.The year 1878 introduced into tbe Bevolutionaxy 

movement a crisis that led to a complete change, both in tbe divisimi 
of the party into various sections and in their respective relations. Hie 
modes of action were changed; the revolutionary type was changed. 
Tbe defects and the virtues so characteristic of the most prominent 
persons in the movement a few years ago gave place to totally different 
defects and virtues which characterize the Bussian Bevolutionary 
movement of modem days.** 

Change in attitude toward violence and force was reflected in 
change of^a revolutionary tv'pe, in changes of concepts and values. 

A quiet, democratic leader in France, however, might have joined 
an underground and changed his values of non-violence to force against 
the German conquers. If France would have remained free, he would 
live the w'hole life of a quiet, peaceful citizen, afraid of any violent 
action. Change of political conditions may produce such strong impact 
on personality that he would change attitudes and values and, in 
consequence, his personality. Precisely this happened during World 
War II under the impact of the occupation. For instance, Kataj, the 
speaker of the Polish Parliament, was one of the organizers of the 
Polish democratic armed resistance. More frequently, however, new 
types of struggle attract and require different personalities. Under 
these circumstances not all change their values. Some retire, some 
wear dow’n, others die as martyrs, and still others are imprisoned. 
Kthics must not be overlooked; it remains a strong social force and 
guide of decision. The straggle against oppression was mostly a 
revolutionaiy straggle. The feudal system yielded to force and 
revolutionary forces and similarly with colonial rule. Many of those 
who undertook this struggle belonged to the privileged classes—^to the 
nobility. Ethical motivation rather than economic interest promoted 
their choice. Force in history so often serves to break the walls 
of oppressive and exploitative systems. 

Psychological theory suggests that childhood experiences may 
hav^e something to do with these different responses in terms of verifica- 
faoBv It is difficult, if at all possible, to prove that a given experience 
was'^e of the causes of an attitude to power. Peter KropotHn wtt| 
to anoohlBt opposed any authority, especially the authori#^ oi 
slbisi6^. ' He efrto^y’ believed that man by nature is good aad Mai 
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mstttvtioiui dAitioy his good nature. As a ohMd Kropotidn loved his 
mother who was (vonn and affectionate. In contrast be opposed^ hhi 
father's authority and had rather a dislike for him. His mother died 
when Sorpoikin was quite young (still in formative yeara), and his 
father’s remarriage resulted in the severance of ties with many of 
Peter's relatives. These facts—quoted from Kropotkin’s memoirs— 
suggest that the traumatic experiences of Peter Kropotkin’s early 
childhood may have shaped his attitudes and his views on human 
nature. Similarly, his rebellion against his father served to shape the 
potentialities reflected later in his rebellion against the tsar and 
autocracy. Lenin’s childhood experiences provide another case in 
point. His brother, a revolutionary populist, was executed in Lenin’s 
early youth and young Lenin knew that he had been hanged in a 
tsarbt prison. This traumatic experience might have been a factor in 
the development of his unmerciful and revengeful attitude toward all 
he regarded as “ruling class”. Both suggestions are plausible 
hypotheses as far as the inference is concerned. The facts of 
Kropotkin’s and Lenin’s infancy and youth are true—^but can we prove 
that they influenced personality formation? It might have been another 
traumatic experience, or none at all. An hypothesis of this kind is 
useful so long as we remember that at present it must be used very 
tentatively.^^ 

Though some personality characteristics are inborn, personality 
is largely shaped by early childhood experiences. The family, the 
play group, and unique experiences (such as witnessing a battle, a 
strike, or an accident) may have paramount significance in personality 
formation. Some of the potentialities thus developed may never be 
activated unless they are released by the impact of social realities, by 
the social environment. May be potential Hitlers and Stalins were 
born in America only to have their potentialities diverted into other 
channels by the peaceful political and economic conditions of American 
society. May be they became frustrated neurotics, or directed their 
desire for power into different avenues. Perhaps driving an automobile 
of 350 horsepower—one of those you use below 10% of power while 
driving 50 miles per hour—^gave them the feeling of power over the 
machine, over the road, over speed which they craved. 

M^UvaHenee 

T^hongh personality has to adjust to changing conditions, this 
adjus^oant to changing realities is not the only problem. Many men 
and wbmen are inconsistent; they operate not on one, but on many, 

cornfaniidtctDry value eystems. Multivalenoe ia characteriatio of 
many pefaonaliti^. oscillate among a number oi oonttadidting 
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.value systeras and yield easily to the value system of the group. They 
may belong to a number of groups. For example, Ive may imagine a 
German who was a member of a trade union and of a veteran’s 
organization. The trade union was based on diiterent values than the 
p-erroan imperial veteran’s organization. In consequence our imaginary 
German played one social role in the union and a different one again 
among the former imperial soldiers. Sometimes he followed one and 
sometimes another value system and pattern of political behavior. To 
begin with, he bad inconsistent values, and faced difficulty in reconcil- 
ling both systems. Under pressure, our iinaginery German would be 
likely to swing toward the authoritarian, Nazi pattern. Only strong 
personalities have the ability to cope courageously with such differences, 
deciding for themselves what is right, and choosing from among different 
values and patterns of l>ehavior which are often a result of the different 
and conflicting roles one has to play in contemporary society. 

Nations, like individuals, are ambivalent because they are 
composed of individuals, many of whom are also ambivalent. The 
Germans were far more ambivalent, as a nation, than the British. 
Therefore, even a Germany under a democratic majority is still feared 
by its neighbours because it may reverse itself. However, Britain 
under a socialist majority may swing to the conservatives, but this 
change does not involve any change in basic concepts of freedom and 
power. 

The position of an individual within a class may also influence 
his attitudes toward power, A member of the nobility in a medieval 
society, or a member of the bureaucracy in a Prussian state had an 
interest in the increase of power by virtue of the groups to which he 
belonged. In a German officer’s caste there was a caste interest in the 
power of the Army in the German state. These examples show how 
social and economic relations influence individual attitudes and values 
toward power.** 

Interrdations 

In spite of all the difficulties involved in the study of the 
interrelations of the individual and. society, such an analysis does help 
us to understand the difference in attitudes toward power. Tn the 
Grea^ Britain of 1917, Lenin at best would have played a role of an 
hysterical crank in the British House of Commons. In the America of 
1918 Trotsky would have been listened to by a select crowd of mavericka 
in a Greenwich Village cold-water flat. In the United States of 1850^ 
Tolstoi would have been another Thoreau, but in 1950 he wpuld bavA, 
been listened to only by small Quaker groups and other jaiifists, & 
India, however, he would have -been another Gandhi.. Thalia y?<Bpe 
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Lening and Hitters before these men emerged. But only in certain 
historical moments,bin certain societies, could they play the roles they 
did. If Ijenin had been born fifty yeai's before he would have played a 
minor role as a subordinate to Bakunin, may be he would have been a 
Tkachev or a Nechayev, By the same token there were great revolution¬ 
ary moments in the history of Europe, as in 1946, the moment of 
European liberation, when there was no great European leader to 
capture the imagination of masses with the idea of European union. 

Only certain types of men, only certain personalities are 
manipnlators of a military coup or leaders of an historic revolution. 
The seizure of power does not happen everywhere—there must be a 
personality in a society where attitudes toward power and violence 
favor such actions, in a critical moment of social change—in a moment 
of political, social and economic tensions. Oppressive and exploitative 
political and economic systems tend to create conditions jn which 
violence is a sole alternative of change. Under such conditions of 
oppression and tensions, the attitude to violence may change, and 
violence may be approved by an individual or a people who previously 
had abhorred it. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY'S CONCERN 
FOR RECORDS 


Peofulla Chandba Eoy, M.A. 

^‘As Bt>le is the man, so government are the Reoirds”—Says 
Galbraith in his ‘Introduction to the use of the Public Records’ 
Even those, who have scant regard for this maxim, most have viewed 
with dismay the photo in the Statesman of July 25,1954 with the 
following caption : 

“Part of (he burnt legal records at the High Court building of 
Indore, which was set on fire by a crowd, which stoned the building 
last week. Damage to the records is stated to be likely to impede 
the judicial investigation of many pending cases”.® 

It does not, of course, require calamities like fire, flood or war 
to emphasize the value of records as indispensable tools of adminis¬ 
tration. Equally understandable is the utilitarian motive, which 
actuates the administrator to win back what has been lost. Yet 
every attempt to salvage from wreck, tend the damaged and preserve 
the sanctity of evidence must be regarded as a heroic endeavour. The 
reason, though not far to seek, may best be given in tho words of 
Waldo Gifford Leeland: 

“The ultimate purpose of the preservation and efficient adminis¬ 
tration of Public records goes for beyoud the improvement of adminis¬ 
trative processes and the facilitation of public business. Tho ultimate 
purpose is to make possible for our present gmeration to have endur¬ 
ing and dependable knowledge of their past and for future generations 
to have such knowledge of their past, of which our present is a 
past*’.® 

' Truly speaking, growing years bring about a revolutionary trans¬ 
formation in the character of records. With passage of time their 
intrinsic value begins to increase, whatever may be the dismal mark 
of age on the fragile body. The gradu il accretion of qualities, far 
surpassing tiie exclusive needs of the administration at the currency 
stage, makes the body of records more attractive, productive and fruit- 
bearing to the discerning eyes of the researcher, who make most 
profiteble use of it at the stageof non-currency. The records of the 
‘East Tn^a Company’s government in India, described by Jamas 
Grant Duff in his ^History of the Marhattas’ as ' probably the heat 
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btstoricAl materials in the world ' * offar a case in point. Insptto 
at a rift in the la(e William Foster bus the sa|ie complimeDtary 
nqg: 

** .bad the archives of the Bast India House sucvived in 

their entirety» we should now he in possession of fall information 
regarding the transactions both at home and abroad. Bat during 
the greater part of the Company’s existence iiltle heed was paid to 
the value of its records for historicil purposes and the preservation of 
any particular series depended chiefly in its practical utility in relation 
to current work. Fortunately, in most eases this was sufficiently 
great to ensure the retention of those on which the student is likely 
to set chief store”.® 

Whatever charge may be laid at the door of the East lodia 
Company for its uuawareness of the possible use of the records for 
researchj)iirpose6, this Company, trading in the East from its distant, 
headquarter in London, came to own a rich accumulation of records 
throiifb Its desire to control effectively the action of its servants in 
India. The sudden turns, swift changes and uuforeseen developments 
in the relations with country powers might have left the initiative 
entirely into the hands on the men of the spot. But this was purely 
temporary. The grip of the Court of Directors always remaind firm, 
even when the sceptre was wielded by towering personalities like 
Wellesley or Dalhousie. The distance separating the Directors from 
their servants who were not readily available for oonsultatiou, 
placed the supreme control necessarily at the record level. It was, 
indeed, a government of records par excellence. The Court watched 
the march of events in India with jealous care, regularly sent 
instructions on every matter of moment, studied the despatches from 
India to see how far the directives from Tiondon had been faithfully 
implemented and chalked out new lines of advance in the light of 
communications received. As a result the flow of correspondences 
was both continuous and voluminous. The Court insisted on having 
the detailed account of the proceedings of the Government of India in 
various departments. Foster writes : 

"In its final development, proposals were largely made in written 
minutes, which often, in controverted questions, provoked equally 
argumentative minutes of dissent; and these were entered at full 
length upon the records of tbs Council meeting (termed “Consul¬ 
tations” or “Proceedings”), transcripts of ^hioh were regularly aent 
home. In early days these were accompanied by separate volaaael,) 
(^ntoining copies of all letters received or sent; in later •times afMi 
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<K)rre6p(mdeiice was ei'ber entered on the Consultation, or in oai^s 
of special itnportanibe, transmitted as enclosnres to diapvtohes.’’* 

This method of sending lengthy transcripts in hsndwriting of 
the minutest administrative detail was expensive and titne-consuming, 
occasionally made worse by the additional duty df supplying extra 
copies to the Directors. The Public letter to the Court of April 5, 
1763 carries the groan of a piteous appeal fro n the Governor-General 
and Council at Fort William in Bengal ; 

**A8 we already transmit copies of our proceedings to you in 
triplicate and the additional duty of supplying the place of any which 
may be lost as well as of preparing the particular copies of our 
advices to you for the use of his Majesty’s Ministers cannot be 
performed but at a very considerable expense to the Company, the 
salaries of clerks being much higher in his country than in Europe 
and as so much increase of their duty amidst the hurry of a despatch 
tends to tlirow the business of the Fublic Offices into confusion, we 
humbly submit to you the propriety end advantage of having such 
copies prepared in England.”'' 

This appeal to get rid of the onerous task of supplying extra 
copies of official transaction in India, when this could be 
done in England at a less expense without throwing the normal 
public business out of gear, loses, of course, much of its force when 
pitted against the Court’s desire to have transcripts of official proceed¬ 
ings, which were lost on their way to England as a result of enemy 
action. When surrender to superior might of the enemy was inevit¬ 
able, the Captain of the English vessel, carrying the packets of 
records, usually considered it wise to throw them in the watery grave 
of the bine or destroy on board the valuable load instead of allowing 
the enemy to possess the covetable bJoty. This could neither be 
recovered nor could it be transcribed by the London addresses in the 
absence of any copy for the same. A few documents are reproduced 
b^low to show a record deal between the Directors and the Govern¬ 
ment at Fort William, Calcutta, which took place after the loss of 
packet of records as a result of the capture of vessel called the Admiral 
Hughes on March 6, 1782 by a French Frigate, Egretton. 

(1) Lbtier from CouR'i’ OP April 30, 1782 

**. . . i'. . we have been informed by Captain Green way the 
Command^ of the vessel called the Admiral Hughes and Mr. Oakes 
la^ a pa ssehger thereon charged with the dispatches from Madrass 
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. that the said vessel was taken by a Frenob Frigate named the 
Egretton the 6tb March last near the Western Islands and that 
several of the packets were thrown overboard and if the Captain's 
declaration is to be confided in the act were destroyed on board 

(2) LBTrBR FROM CoURT OF JUNB 18, 1782 

We have already advised yob in onr before mentioned letter, 
of the unfortunate capture on the 6th March last, near the Western 
Islands, of the ddniiral Hughes Pocket, coinmauded by Captain 
Greenway, and of the loss of ail her packets. We therefore hereby 
direct, that you send us by the first conveyance, Duplicates of such 
letters, consultations and other papers as were on Board that vessel 
from your Presidency 

(3) Letter to Codbt of April 5, 1783 

“ We have ordered copies of all the papers lost in our packet by 
the Admiral Hughes to be prepared and they shall be transmitted you 
as soon as ready, but from their bulk it will require a considerable 
time to make transcripts of them not-withstanding the additional 
number of clerks who will be employed for that purpose.'”* 

(4) Letter to Court of October 23, 1783 

“ Captain Alexander Wynch of the Madras establishment being 
desirous of returning to Europe by the Nurbudda and having solicited 
to be entrusted with the charge of our dispatches, which he is willing 
to take upon him without any expense to the Company. We have 
agreed to place them under his care and he will have the honour of 
delivering this letter to you.” 

Board op Ordnance 

Conformable to your desire conveyed to us by the Governor- 
General and Council directing that you be furnished with Duplicates 
of all Letters, Consultations. Acqonnts and other Papers, transmitted 
from* hence by the ship Neptune in May, 1761 and by the Bockford 
in September of that year, whose packets were forwarded from 
Madras in the Admiral Hughes’s packet,^ that was unfortunately 
captured by the enemy near the Western Islands. We have the v 
honour of famishing you with copies of such of those paper|* as 
ba%e not acknowledged to have received, viz. 
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Co|>y of our Moceedings . fi^oro th6 Ist Sdptenibsr, 1T80 to tlw . 
Ist April, 1781 wito In^ex. 

(general Ije^ger Ordnance Department for 1779-80. 

General return of Ordnance and Stoves remaining at this Presi¬ 
dency and its subordinates the .30th Apiil, 1780. 

Indent of articlea wanted for the Powder works, dated the 27th 
November, 1780. 

Indent of Military Stoves for the garrison of Fort William, 
dated the 28th March, 1781 ” ” 

One more document in the Public Department deserves special 
mention in this connection. It gives the name of the writers, who 
were specially eotployed to make copies of the records lost on their 
way to England. Both Europeans and Country men were einplojed 
on a purely temporary basis, through discrinrination was 'made in 
wage rates between the two To quote the statement as embodied 
in the documents: 

“ The following are casual and will be discharged when the 
occasion is over. 

Europeans employed in copying the proceedings ordered by the 
Court of Directors to replace those lost in the Admiral Hughes Packet 
and paid at 1 gold Mohur per section 

I. Stapleton 

G. Watts 
W. Brant 

Natives. 

Paid at 15 Sa’ Es. pr. Section 

A. Morse 

L. de Corta 

L. Argotty 

I. Faria 

L. Peirara 

H. Pinnetz." ” 

The entire transaction bears eloquent testimony to the eagerness 
ei Ihe Conipany to replace what was lost so that it might have a 
foitiiful record of the official business in India in Its totality. Tlie 
que8t)<m of time, labour, expenditure or any other administrative 
difficulty did not matter in the least to the Court of Directors to long 
as their* records remained in unbroken continuity. It is ea^ to 
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' cvitidize them for having Jooked afe the record p^blem from purely 
administrative or utilitarian point of view. But criticism is silence 
into admination by a little reflection that they were unconsciously 
lying the massive foundation for the archival dictum, so ably expoun¬ 
ded by Bolon J. Bock. 

*‘A record group is something more than the sum of its own 
parts. It has an integrity, a meaning in itself. No part can be lost 
or neglected without affecting other parts and the group as a whole”.** 

The meticulous care taken by the East India Company for reten¬ 
tion of records also produced beneficial results both at home and 
abroad. The servants in the East could not be indiffereut to the 
‘records when they knew that they will largely be judged by their 
actions, as reflected on the body of the records. Separated by an 
Dueodin^' mass of water, the only means of communication between 
them and the Directors was the records which alone could offer them 
a good defence, when their actions in the official capacity were sub¬ 
jected to unwarranted criticism and their good faith was called into 
question. The net result on either side was a rich accumulation of 
records which gives within a reasonable compass a rapid and effective 
survey of the records in each class, generally distingaisbiug each 
volume and giving idea of the date it covers. 

The rule of the Company now belongs to the past, but the unique 
legacy of records, which it has bequethed to posterity, remains living 
and operative in the repositories of National Archives of India and the 
Commonwealth Belations Office Library (former India Office Library). 
This will continue to offer to the unceasing stream of researchers ”tbe 
subtle delight of working with manuscripts—that delight which is a 
compound of many simples : the faint slightly acrid scent of old papers 
parchment and leather, the poignant appeal of the faded brown ink, 
the realisation that the little bundle of paper or parchment before is a 
symbol of hopes and fears, the ambitions and disillusions, the loyal¬ 
ties and hatreds of the actors, who once played a passionate part 
on what is now a deserted and forlorn stage; the reflection at once 
inspiring and sobering that to advance thus for is to lay oneself open 
to challenge to recreate the past, to restore the vanished scene, to 
reverfl to a world, that has long forgotten them, the actors in the long 
vanished drama and to set before the readers of to-day a coiierent and 
convincing account of the ambitions and the activities of those who^ 
played the leading part in a great movement that was widenigg out ftMCv; ■ 
bqyond our conventional conceptions”.** 

5-l<W6F-J 
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ENGLISH IN INDIAN UNiVERSitlES 




Tarakkath Sen 

' Ptofmor of Bnglith, Preiidenog College, Calcutta 

Four simple conraderatious will show that English must continue 
to have a place of importance in university courses in India* First: 
if we have to stand in the modern world as a nation worth the name, 
we cannot afford to lose touch with western knowledge. Of the 
three European languages that bold the key to western knowledge, 
viz. English, French & German, the first is the easiest for us to 
learn since it is being learnt in India for the last hundred and fifty 
yeara. Moreover, the world-importance of English is still greater 
than tht^i of the other two languages or, indeed, than that of any 
other language. Second: English is bound to remain one of the 
official languages of the Republic of India and of most, if not all, of 
its constituent states, far longer than the period prescribed in the 
Constitution. However it may hurt our national pride, sheer necessity 
will have it so. Third: Euglish is bound to remain for years to 
come the chief medium of intercourse between the different parts of 
India, especially between the north and the south. Fourth: English 
has long served and will long serve yet as a unifying force in India 
too precious to be thrown away. 

It is no use, however, merely asserting what the place of English 
in university courses in India ought to be. It is far more important 
to ensure, if it is to be of any value, that English is studied on the 
right lines; otherwise, it had better not be studied at all. The lines 
on which English is studied at present in Indian universities are far 
from being the right ones. 

B.A. & B.Sc, Pass Courses : Enolish as a 
Compulsory Subject 

English is at present a compulsory subject for the B.A. Pass 
degree in all Indian universities, and in many of them, for the B.Sc. 
Pass ‘degree as well. The considerations enumerated above prove 
beyond doubt that this is just what it should be, and that those Indian 
univeriuties which do not have English as d compulsory subject for 
the B.Sc. Pass degree should make it so at the earliest .possible^ 
mopoent. But it is one thing saying that English shdUM 1^ 
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compulsory 6abje(i^; Another, if by Bnglish is meant Jinglish literature. • 
The latter Is what Indian universities mean by compulsory English 
at present, and that is exactly where they have been going wrong for 
years. All that may be urged regarding the importance of English 
for India does not necessarily call for a course consisting of 
Shakespeare or Shelley, Milton or T. S. Eliot. It is time that we 
gave up our conventional ideas in this matter, which are so hide* 
bound that as soon as it is said that English should be a compulsory 
subject for the Bachelor’s degree, we begin to think of a course in 
literary terms. The result is that the average graduate of an Indian 
university, though he has been made to read Shakespeare and Shelley, 
is unable to write an ordinary letter in correct English. We must 
get out of this fantastic situation. It is time that it was clearly 
recognised that, so far as the average student is concerned, tite 
educative value of literature should be made available for him entirely 
through his mother-longue. Indian universities should accordingly 
lake early steps to enlarge and enhance <he standards of their courses 
in Indian languages and literatures. As for a foreign language 
(which English is, after all, for Indians), if it is learnt of choice, its 
literary application may come uppermost. If, however, it is learnt 
of necessity because it happens to be a State language or the medinm 
of intercommunication between different parts of a country or among 
different sections of its population, it is the language and not the 
literature, its practical application and not the literary, that is of 
more immediate concern for the learner. The compulsory course in 
English for the Bachelor’s degree of Indian universities must there¬ 
fore be predominantly a language course with a pronounced practical 
bias. The suggested practical bias is justified by the further con¬ 
sideration that a language is not really mastered so long as it remains 
a remote, bookish entity (as English unfortunately does for most 
learners in this country). Beal mastery of a language comes only 
When it grows to be a living reality for the learner, and it becomes a 
living reality only when the learner is able to apply it with ease to 
the varied needs and affairs of practical life. It is surely a strange 
lop-sided education that makes one write learnedly on Shakespeare 
and flounder when it comes to the writing of an ordinary letter in 
English. 

Accordingly I propose the following syllabus for Cbmpulsory 
English for the B.A. & B.Sc. (Pass) Examinations:—(t) Practical 
EngUsli*' 100 naarks; {U) Prdcis-writiug: 50 marks; {Hi) Prescribed 
Texts for Eapid Beading : 100 marks. 
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la (t), fite gaesiiOBfl will alt be coaoeraed wi^ the api^ieaiioa 
of the Eaglieh language to topics of practical We. A wide variety 
of such queations is possible {e>.g., letter-writing on topics of practical 
life, dialogne-writing in conversational English on matters of work* 
aday life, etc. etc. Boom may also be found in this paper for passages 
relating to workaday life being set for translation from the candidate's 
mother-tongue into English, alternative quest'ons being provided for 
those whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages 
recognised by the university concerned). 

In (Hi), not less than ten texts should be prescribed for ra{;id 
reading. It is important, however, to lay down in the examination 
regulations what kind of questions should be set on these texts. If 
the questions are designed merely to test generally the candidate's 
acquaintance with the contents of the prescribed texts, they may be 
easily answered by cramming ‘note-books’ instead of reading the texts 
themselves. As ic is not possibie to ban ‘note-books' by legislation 
or otherwise, such an eventuality will have to he reckoned with 
and guarded against. Since this compulsory course in English 
is primarily a language course, I suggest that questions on the texts 
prescribed for rapid reading should consist entireiy of passages taken 
from them and set for translation into the candidate’s mother-tongue, 
the object being io test his understanding of the Euglisb language. 
(Alternative arrangements will of course have to be made for those 
whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages recognised 
by the university concerned). 

The selection of the texts prescribed for rapid reading should 
be made on the following principles (all of which should be duly 
incorporated into the examination regulations) :— 

(a) Since, from the point of view of practical life, it is extremely 
important that students should acquire some knowledge of conversa¬ 
tional English, at least one of the texts shall be a modern prose 
drama (but not in dialect) and at least one, a modern novel contain¬ 
ing plenty of dialogue (but not in dialect). 

(b) One of the texts, but not more than one, shall be an an¬ 
thology of Englidb verse. 

(c) At least two of the prose texts prescribed for B.A. studenta 
shall deal with serious non-literary topics in good prose (e^g., Allen*a 
Democracy <& the Individual, Fred Hoyle’s The Nature of 
fjmverse), etc.. 
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. (ji) At leftst li*iie of the {nroee texts |»%scri^d !<» B.So. stodents 
sball ^eal . J^^me topic of literary interest in good pro9» (e<p.> 
Bay Iiewit*8 Poetry For You). 

(e) Sinoe.it is important that young learners should not be 
misled into taking archaic, semi-archaic or old-fashioned English 
for the norm of the language as spoken and written today, none of 
the proM texts prescribed for rapid reading should be earlier than the 
twentieth century. 

B.A. Pass Course : English as a Subsidiarx Subject ' 

There should also be an optional course in English as a subsidi¬ 
ary subject for the B.A. (Pass) Examination. This would be more 
or less a literacy course meant for those who have acquired sufficient 
prodciency in the English language to be able to undertake with 
profit a study of English literature. I propose the following .syllabus 
for this course ;—(i) Poetry and Verse Drama : selected texts; (li) 
Prose and Prose Drama: selected texts; (m) Composition, Ehutpric, 
and Prosody. ^ 

It is important, however, that there should be provision in the 
University Begulations for an admission test of proficiency in the 
English language for students who want to take English as a subsidiary 
subject for the B.A. (Pass) Examination (as well as for those who 
want to go in for the Honours course in English proposed below). 
This is important, for we must do all that we can to avoid the grievous 
waste resulting from students with insufficient knowledge of English 
doing or being made to do English literature—a common and dis¬ 
tressing phenomenon now-a-days in colleges and universities all over 
India. 

f 

Honours Course in English 

Not all Indian universities have got Honours courses at present, 
^very Indian university should have a three-year Honours course in 
a 'Variety of subjects including at least one foreign language and litera¬ 
ture. So far as a foreign language and literature is concerned, English 
Would of course be the first choice for the same reason as stated 
earlUHT, via. that it is being cultivated in India for tbe last 150 ^ears 
(nol to speak of the intrinsic merits and importance of the English 
language and literature). The Honours Examination in English 
ghould consist of not less than eight papers, each of four hours* dura- 
tjpn, and the sylli^QS and questions sliould be so framed as to compel 
first-hand study of original texts and discourage second-hand sta% 
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thtough criticisms sod histories ot §ileratiiTe. TJfis last is a greet . 
evil spoiU&g Boglish studies in aniversities all over India, and we 
most do all that we can to pot it down if we mean business and desire 
to give English studies an honoured place in oar universitieB. 

The Honours course in English must include both literature 
and philology (including phonetics), and there i^ooid be room for 
rhetoric and prosody in one of the eight papers. Needless to say, 
standards of teaching, study and examination in Honours courses 
must be pitched fairly high; an Honours course must be wmth its 
name. At present we would come across in our country hundreds 
of young men and women flaunting Honours and M.A. degrees in 
English of Indian universitieK and yet unable to write ten correct 
English sentences together. English studies in Indian aniversities 
are bound to come to a dead end if we allow this sorry state of things 
to continue. Let there be a rule that answers written in bad English 
at the Honours Examination in English would be summarily rejected. 

Only two classes should be awarded in Honours examinations: 
first and second. The written examination should be followed by a 
viva voce test. In order that it might not be misused as a lever for 
moving up candidates from a lower to a higher class, only negative 
awards should be made at the viva for gross deficiencies, if any, of 
knowledge, understanding and equipment shown by candidates. In 
the case of candidates for the Honours degree in English, glaring 
defects of proDunciation should be regarded as a gross deficiency of 
equipment. 

M.A. COIJRSB IN Enolish 

For the same reasons as stated under ‘Honours Oourse in 
English’, all Indian universities should attempt to provide for an M.A. 
course in English. Needless to say, standards of teaching, study 
and examination in M.A./M.Sc. courses should be high enough to be 
fully worthy of their name: mark the word Master. The standards 
sJionld be such that whenever and wherever we come across a person 
possessing a Master’s degree of an Indian university, we may without 
hesitation take it for granted that he or she really knows something. 
Unfortunately, as things go now, this is far from being the case. It 
is imperative that ludian universities should, at the earliest possible 
moment, enhance the standards of their Mestw’s degree. Let there 
be at iea^ one examination*degree of Indian universities that carries* 
witii it the hall-mark of unquestioned distinction. 1 woulj 
in||ly suggest #8 follows ; 
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(1) The bf aitoo<^«ar ooa^ foUowo * 

ing a itoe>jrear Honours course. Certain Indian aaiversitiee 
have a-one«year M.A./M.Sc. course following a ihree>year Honours 
cour^. This is hardly a sound practice. Even if we have a well* 
organised Honours course of high standards, how much of post¬ 
graduate study worth the name is possible in one year? A possible 
objection to my proposal may be that its adoption will unduly prolong 
the academic career of our youths. This objection, however, has 
no real validity. An M.A./M.Sc. degree is by no means a sin&qm 
non for entry even into the higher branches of Gk)vernmeDt service 
(barring a certain number of specialise.! posts), nor is it indispensable 
for entry into any of the higher professions (excepting the higher 
levels of the teaching profession} or for admission into foreign 
universities. Students who want to go out to earn or to go abroad 
for further studies may easily do so after obtaining their B.^./B.Sc. 
degrees with or without Honours. Tbe M.A./M.Sc. course is 
primarily meant for those who would be college or university teachers 
and those who want to pursue knowledge and research for their own 
sake. There is, therefore, no reason why we should shorten tbe 
duration of the M.A./M.Sc. course, even for those who have done 
a three-year Honours coarse. 

(2) Admission to the M.A./M.Sc. course in any subject should 
be restricted to those who have obtained an Honours degree in that 
or an analogous subject. The Begulations of Indian Universities 
should explicitly prescribe an Honours degree as an essential pre- 
reqaisite for tbe M.A./M.Sc. degree. 

(3) Only two classes should be awarded in the M.A./M.Sc. 

’ Examination: first and second. The Examination should consist 

of not less than ten papers (each of four hours* duration) plu* a 
dissertation plus a viva. For reasons already stated, only negative 
^awards idiould be made at the viva. It should be permissible f(x 
r candidates to submit their dismrtations in the same year as they 
t^e the written papers or earlier or later. There need be no 
HUdatence jlhat tbe dissertation must embody tbe results of oot- 
original research or thinking. All that tbe dissertation 
shon^ meant to test would be tbe candidate*s ability to OTganise 
of detuled first-hand investigation into a selected subject, 
on wbiehjie would he expected to say one or two new things. 

Tb^ 4)onr8e in English should it^er the entire range of 
Engikdi *Literatuie from the be^nnings to the .twentieth century. 
Old and Middle Bngli^ most be compulsory; there is no point'in 
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. obtau^i^f an M«A.. dagroe is BsgUtli wilbosi a>uf koowledgt of QU 
so4 Middle Engtiah. Is addition to compolaory pa;^r8» the syllabne 
dboold also ind room tot a few optional papers on the following 
among other subjects ;■—(!) English and Germanic Hiilolagy; (ii) 
JBIogUsb Metrics; (iii) English Oritica' Theory; (iv) detailed study 
of a presoribed period of English Literature in relation to the sooiali 
political, and inteUectmd history of that period. Syllabus and 
questions must be framed in such a way as to compel first-hand 
study of original texts. Glaring defects of pronunciation on ths part 
of candidates should be punishable by negative awards at the viva. 
Bad English in the written papers should lead to a summary rejection 
of the answers cjnoerned. Ail this should be expressly provided for 
in the University Kegulations. 

The M.A./M.Sc. degree of Indian Universities (particuhurly 
in English) is regarded even in this country itself as inferior to 
the Honours degree of western universities, and for good reasons too. 
For instance, in making a teaching appointment, an InJian University 
would ordinarily prefer a candidate possessing a first or even second- 
class Honours degree of, say, London to one possessing a first-class 
M.A. degree awarded by itself. This is a strange commentary indeed 
on the worth of our M.A./M Sc. degrees. Wo cannot get out of this 
shameful state of affairs and remove the stigma of inferiority from 
our M.A./M.Sc. degree unless we raise the standards on the lines I 
have suggested. The matter, I should think, is serious enough to 
engage the immediate attention of all Indian Universities and other 
bodies concerned with higher education in India. 

English as a Sobjeot for Rbsbarcb Degrees 

English is certainly an important and worthy subject of researah 
for Indian Universities. But the way research in English is being 
carried on at present: in Indian Universities culls for drastic amend¬ 
ment. Research in English in Indian Uuiversites, whether done 
by persons holding research s^olabhips or by candidates for research 
degrees, is usually of the nature of critical and historical studies that 
break but little new gronnd, and the theses produced are glorified 
essays rather than research-work properly so called. On analysis 
these tfieses are mostly found to be rehashes of or embroideries on 
things already known an^ stated, and the authors appear to be ill- 
informed about the work already done on *or around the subjects 
conoerhed in Fmgland anC America. Such repetitive work passing 
for igesearch can only be regarded sis a deplorable waste of 
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energy, an4i eerm only te brin^ Engtisli stores in IndiflA 
Universities into ridicnie end costemftt. If they cennot get bat oi 
this morass of fruitless re-itm'ation, Indian Universities had bei^ 
not eimoQrage researoh in English. 

The fact of the matter is that the field of English ljiteratnxe< 
has been so thoroughly ploughed by English, American and German 
scholars in course of the last hundred years that little scope is now 
left for original work unless one is prepared to delve into the minutiae 
of a period or movement. Research work in Eoglish in Indian 
Universities, if it means to be research in the proper sense of the 
term, must turn its attention to these minutiae. But how can a 
research worker delve into these unless iiis University provides 
him with the necessary appliances for doing so? If, then, an Indian 
University desires that fruitful research in English should be done 
under its auspices (and there is every reason that it should sor desire), 
it must have its library well-stocked with the following : — 

(1) Micro-films of as many issues as possible of old defunct 
periodicals like, say, The Gentleman's Magazine (a veritable store¬ 
house of research mateiial). There are organizations now-a-days 
in England and America which undertake the supply of such micro¬ 
films on request (see Unesco Library Bulletin). 

(2) Photostats or micro-films of a large number of early 
manuscripts and early printed texts, and all modern reprints or 
facsimiles of these that have been published so far. 

(3) All definitive modern editions that have been published so far 
of English texts, major and minor, of all periods (the minor ones being 
as important for research purposes as the major ones). (For out-of- 
print items, contact should be made with suppliers like Messrs. 
Blackwell of Oxford). 


(4) Current numbers of at least a dozen of the learned journals, 

' English and American, that specialise in Eoglish studies (6.i^, 
Modem Language Review, Review o/ English Studies, Journal o/ 
EngUsh and Germanic Philology, Modern Philology, Studies in 
P^ology, PhUologioal Quarterly, Modem Language Notes, Shakes- 
pabfb; Quarterly, PM LA, etc. Notes and Queries must also be. 
sabec^b^ to). These are indispensable for research workers in 
EngHf^f, 

^ (0)^iono!^lma of back-numbers (as many as possible) of snob 
lea^rned jbbimala. 
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■ (6) Estsftys studies published from iimef to time by the 
English Departments of Western Universities, particulariy American 
Universities (recent as well as earlier issues). 

<7) Correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, journals, memoirs, 
feminbcences, and the like of English writers, major and niinor, 
of all periods, and of their friends and associates. (These contain 
valuable research material). 

In addition, a University most be prepared to supply at its own 
cost micro-films of any manuscript, rare book, periodical or document 
that may be required by a research-worker in English. 

To avoid useless duplication, a research-worker must keep 
himself well-posted with information concerning the work already 
done on or around his subject. His University should, therefore, 
subscribe to and collect back-numbers of at least these five publica¬ 
tions :— The Years Work in English Studies (English Assocn., 
London), Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature 
(Modern Humanities Besearch Association, Cambridge), Work in 
Progress (id.), Shakespeare Survey (Cambridge University Press), 
and Subject-Index to Periodicals (Library Association, LonJrjii). It 
should also have a complete stock of such valuable modern bibliogra¬ 
phies as the Cambridge Bibliography of English Language and 
Literature, Landa's bibliography of Bestoration and Eighteenth- 
Century Literature (compiled for the Philological Quarterly), etc., 
along with all bibliographies published so far of individual writers 
and tixts, e.g., Ebisch and Schucking's Shakespeare Bibliography 
(with Suppiemeut), Baven’s Hamlet Bibliography, Stevens's 
Beferenee Guide to Milton, Keynes’s bibliography of Donne, and the 
like. Such bibliographies are indispensable for research-workers in 
English. 

Fundamental research in English Literature— e.g„ determining 
the canon of an early writer, preparing definitive editions (complete 
with apparatus criticus) of hitherto unedited writers and texts, dating 
or deciphering old manuscripts aud early printed texts, and the like—^ 
is practically unknown in Tndia. This is where Indian Universities 
that desire to promote genuine research in English Literature, should 
turn their attention. It will be ncxsessary for this purpose to depute 
a member of the university teaching staff to either the U.K. or the 
U.S.A. to learn Englidh palaeography and* bibliography, which it 
will be.hisduty on return to teach to all research* workers in English 
at hht university. The latter should provide him with all mfttwtiaja. 
that inay be needed by him to do this duty, and should makht 3 ^ 
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obii^atory f<»r ali^esearoh'scholara sad candidates for Teseacch degiaet' 
in Bnglitli, whatever their subject, to take a coarse of traioing at 
the university in Bnglish palaeography and biblK^raphy. It should 
also be made obligatory for them to acquire, if they do not have it 
already, a working knowledge of a major European language (ancient 
or modern) other than English. 

Unless Indian universities are prepared to do and provide all 
these, they had better stop awarding research scholarships and research 
degrees in English. 

Those who guide research-work in English at Indian universities 
have a special responsibility in the matter. They must not allow 
those working under them to choose such themes for their research 
as would lead merely to large-scale essay-writing around things already 
known and understood. Mere secretaryship to existing kpowledge, 
dotting its i's and crossing its t’s, is hardly a profitable occupation for 
the human mind. 

English As a Medium of Instruction In Other Subjbcjtb 

Whatever has been said or implied above about the value of 
English as a subject in university courses in India does not necessarily 
prove its suitability as a medium of teaching and study in subjects 
other than English—not even in the highest stages of university 
education in India. Whatever the merits and advantages of English 
as a language, we in India must now prepare ourselves for a gradual 
replacement of English by regional languages as medium of instruction 
in subjects other than English in all stages of university education. 
This is not merely a matter*of natiimal sentiment—^it is a question 
of sound educational practice. The reasons why a foreign language 
ought not to be the medium of instruction are well summed up in a 
^ memorable remark made by the late Dr. Stresemann, famous 
’ Chancellor of the Weimar Republic, at a meeting of the Leagne of 
Nations: “ The mother-tongue is the innermost sanctuary of the 
soul ’'* Once the implications of the remark are clearly grasped, 
thei» can he no question that in subjects other than itself English 
mn# by ^ssy stages give place to regional languages as medidm of 
univec^y education in India. The necessity of this change is further 
prove4 by the. stt^atioh of thought in medieval Europe, which no 
less an .j^fbority than Dr. Coultoo attributes to, among other things, 
the universal use of Latin (t e., a language other than the motibw- 
Umgue). in scholastic circles. 
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The odYj difficulty in the way of the pTopoeed^ebange is lack ^ 
suitable textrbooks in Ihe regional languages of India. Thia^ 
however, is not an insuperable difficulty, and there is no reason why 
it cannot be removed, in. ten years if Indian UniversitieB set 
about the task of removing it in earnest. As for technical terms 
we need not wait till Indian equivalents have been found for all of 
them; whatever the purist might say. most of these should be taken 
over bodily in transliteration into the various regional languages. 
Meanwhile, as a preparation for the change-over, candidates for all 
university examinations in subjects other than English may be given 
the option of writing their answers in the regional language of the 
area concerned; with permission to use technical and semi^technical 
terms in transliteration or in Bonrian script. The existence of sneh 
an option will gradually create a demand for suitable text-books in 
the regional languages, and the demand in its turn will call forth the 
first supplies. This particular experiment has succeeded in West 
Bengal where the Calcutta University has been for the last few years 
allowing this option to candidates for the Intermediate and B.A./ 
B.Sc. (Pass) Examinations in subjects other than English. This has 
gradually brought into existence a considerable number of books in 
Bengali on different subjects for the two examinations (including a 
number of science subjects). Although most of the books smack too 
mneh of examination requirements, they have none the less made a 
begitmlng by way of filling in a void in the language, and have 
evolved a suitable terminology in Bengali for each of the subjects 
concerned. Personally I am in favour of this option being extended 
right up (o the M.A/M.Sc, examinations as an interim measure 
pending the final replacement of English by the regional languages 
of India as the medium of university education in all its stages in all 
subjects other than English. 

A suggestion has been made in recent years that the r^onal 
language should be the medium of instruction and examination in 
English as well. On principle there is not much to object to in the 
proposal. Western universities teach and hold examinations in 
foreign languages and literatures through the medium not of those 
languages but of the native language of the country or area concerned, 
and they are none the worse for that. I have found from personal 
experience that English liiterature can be, taught with great success 
in .Bengali even in M.A. classes provided one is allowed tiht 
occasional use of English expressions not susceptible of a bapfy 
don. I should have found the proposal not altogether Unacc^Ail^ 
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fettt lot out b^t^j^ftsibility. It is welt koowii that one can ohtaijn 
a& Bpsoars or M.Ar'degree of an Indian aniversity. in langoage- 
tnbjeeki Itket sayi Banskrit or French without knowing very moch 
of tlioee langnagee, simply because answers can be given mostly in 
EngHeh. It is tiie frightful Iprospert of English coming to ebare the 
same fate if the medium of instruction and examination is a language 
other than English that reconciles me to the existing practice in 
respect of that subject in university courses iu India; and I would 
eoociude by re-empbasizing a particular suggestion I have made above; 
f»». that in the English papers in Honours and M.A. examinations 
answers written in bad English should be summarily rejected. 



THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA; 
CAPE TOWN—SUCCESS (1927^) 

SUDHANStJ BiMAIi MuKHBRJBB 
Khaha Coltege, AmrUiar 

II 

The Pegging Act was put into operation before long. The 
Minister of the Interior refused to grant permits to Indians in many 
cases to occuply pDperties' they had already purchased in the 
predominantly European areas of Durban. The ‘Illegal* occupiers of 
Stands were hauled up before the Court for the contravention of the 
Act. Local autho'ities all over South Africa were “inspired to 
ioaugurate housing schemes for the segregation of Indians and other 
races A section of the Indian population in Natal began to be 
steadily ousted from its eixmomic footholds by the penetration of 
Europeans into Indian areas. That was the real problem in Durban. 
The penetration by Indians into European areas was no problem at 
all. The Indian market-gardeners began to be turned out of their 
little holdings by Europeans, who wanted sites for house-bnilding 
or by industrialists, who were spreading along the coMt. it was 
apprehended that Indians thus dispossessed would be driven into 
Durban's unskilled labour market. 

The Natal Indian Cougresa met at Durban in February, 1944. 
The Congress expressed its indignation at the Pegging Act, which in 
its opinion was “ the negation of the most elementary human right 
and a violation of the principles of democracy and (also) those undtt* 
lying the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 The Congress resolved 
to oppose the Act,.and 

ft) to organise mass meeting of protest against the Act all over 
Natal; 

(it) to sponsor the signing of a mass petition to be presented to 
the Union Government; 

ini) to seek the co>operation of Indian and other organisations jo 
the Transvaal and the Cape Province ; 

(to) to awaken world opinion in general and opinion in India *im|‘ 
Great Britain in particular against the Act. .* 

I The Government of India was retueated by the 
r^l the Indian High Gommiasioner in South Africa as.* pBOtart 
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^auast the I»s6j4j^ of the Pegging Act. Copies of the tbove re8oln> 
tions were to be forwarded to the Government of India, the Indian 
High Commisffioer in South Africa and the nationid leaders of India, 
among others.^* 

Prime Minister Smuts had suggested in his message to the 1944 
session of the Congress the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the important issues affecting the Indian community. Tbe latter was 
asked to participate in the commission’s work. The Congress after 
a heated discussion, gave its verdict in favour of co-operation with 
the proposed commission with certain reservations. Senator Clarkson, 
the Minister of the Interior, announced the appointment of the Third 
Broome Commission a fortnight later. It was composed of Mr. 
Jnstice F. N. Broome (Chairman), Mr. W. M. Power, Senator D. G. 
Shepstone, Mr. 8. B. Naidoo, Mr. A. 1. Kajee and Mr. I. A. de 
Gbrochy (Secretary). 

Tbe Commission was *’to inquire into and to report upon matters 
affecting the Indian community of tbe Province of Natal, with special 
reference to housing and health needs, civic amenities, civic statna 
and provision of adequate residential, educational, religious and 
recreational facilities and to make recommendations generally as to 
what steps are necessary further to implement the uplift clauses of 
the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 and as to all matters affecting the 
wall-being and advancement of tbe permanent Indian population of 
Natal”** 

The appointment of the Third Broome Commission was followed 
by the Pretoria Agreement (April 19,1944). The Agreement was tbe 


1* That this Goaferenfe expresses its stroop^'indignation at the passing of Aot 85 of 1948, 
ecanmonly known as the Pegging Act which it considers to be the negation cf the 
moat elemental human right and a violaiion of the principle! of democracy and those 
nnderlying the Cape Town Agreement of 1827. 

** Tbe Pegging Act has been sponsored by Anti-Asiatics with a view to strangiiog the 
Indian oominunity economically, and this Conference is firmly of the opinion that tbare 
existed no jnstifiable ground for the Union Government ta pass this roost obnoxious ImisIs-. 
tfon and hence demands tbe immediate repeal of tbe Pegging Act, and to give ef fre t to 
iHiie demand, resolves to carry on a mass campaign on tbe following lines, namely 

"(a; Hold mess meetings of protest in every part of Natal, 

“1^) Sponsor the signing of a mass petition and premat the same to tbs Union 
Onwncnineiit. 

**(e} Seek the Co-operation of Indian and other organiaations in the Transvaal and tha 

(4) Awaken world opinion particularly in India and Gnat Britain agatnel tlm Ant.*^ 

Tlds Cokiferraoe neolvas to request the Oovemment of India to recall the ifflgb 
CommierieiosV jMi: fiontb Atrioa as a protest egsinst the psssing and the perpetuathn ot the 
PeggingA^ t^lfttS^ that enpies of this sesolaUon be forwarded to ^ Cnvemiarat ^ 
ln&, tee High Coraosjastpaer,. national leaders in India and to other quarters, 

^ ** Revi^rtf InMKnMntBvaeteBelating to or Afteettog Indians in pgfte of 

the BHtirii Empire ontipg the |{^HM8>4d,p. I, „ . 
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outcome of oegoiiatioiis between tbe Government ol South Africa and 
the Natal Indian Gongrees. 0nder the Agreement, the Pegging Act 
was to be' allowed to lapse on tbe expiry of its original term on 
JMafch 51, 1946, and an Ordinance of the Natal Provincial Govern¬ 
ment was to take the place thereof. The Ordinance was to provide 
for the establishment of a Licensing Board of five—three Europeans 
and two Indian8--'to control the occnpation of dwellings by licensing. 

Of tbe thee European members of tbe Board one was to act as the 
Chairman.’! 

Tbe Pretoria Agreement recognised the right of Indians to own 
and occupy property anywhere in Natal—a right denied by the 
Pegging Act.—“ save and except in tbe case of occupation of dwellings 
for residential purposes in urban areas which was likely to engender 
racial bickering due to juxtapositional living ”.** 

Tbe control of tbe occupation of dwellings by Indians contem¬ 
plated in the Pretoria Agreement was in respect of residential occupa¬ 
tion only. Mr, G. Heaton Nicholls, the Administrator of Natal, 
told a correspondent of the Star (J ohannesburg) after the signature of 
the Agreement, Areas will be set up in which one race may not 
take the place of another in any dwellings. Tbe Board will determine 
these ai'eas and will issue occupation licenses The spirit behind 
the agreement was that Indians would accept statutory-voluntary-— 
not statutory'segregation in Durban provided civic amenities of the 
same standard and on the same scale were available in Indian as well 
as European quarters. The acceptance was not to jeopardise in any 
way tbe inherent right to the ownership and occupation of property 
tbrougboot the rest of Natal. 

New Delhi redacted favourably to tbe Pretoria Agreement as it 
accepted the principle of “no statutory se-gre^ation of Indians 
Tbe Government of India pointed out at the same time that some¬ 
thing more positive than the mere withdrawal of a threat was 
necessary for the improvement of the position of tbe Indians in tbe 
Union of South Africa. 

Not a few in South Africa—Indians and Europeans alike—con¬ 
demned the Pretoria Agreement with vehemence. It was condemned 


** " It agreed that the sitnatioa would beat be met by the intrcdnetion of aa 
ordtnsDce Info tlie Natal Proviooial Couneil. Thia Ordinance would provide for the creation 
of a board ronaiatiog of two Boropeans and two Indian meinbera under the chairoianebip 
of a third Buropean, who will be a man of legal training! The object of the legwlatioa 
will be> to create naachioery for tbo board to control occupation 5y the lieenaing of dweuioga 
in eattaln areaa; and the ap^ieation of the Pegging Act in Durban is to be witodrawa • 
a praeiamatioB on the paaaing of this ordinance.” Official atatemeat iaaoed an April 
1044 aby Oovexoment of MUth iitioa, 

** Indiana Overseas, I088«40, by C. Eondapi. p. OdO. 
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&« ao ** unpardonable crime a '^6lta4»»fui befcfiyal of 'tfaJe 
people” and a “virtual sellout efjhe Indian bomin unity 
Colonial Born and Settlers’ Indian Associaibn, the SMbnali^ 
Group of the Transvaal Indian Congressj the Liberal Study Gjosup,., 
the Communist Party, the Anti-Segregatbn Council and sohde T^« 
Unions branded the Agreement as a stigma on India’s national honour. 
On the European side, the Durban City Council, among others, ex¬ 
pressed its disapproval of the Agreement on the ground that it was 
hostile io the best interests of the city of Durban and the country 


as a whole. 

The Provincial Government of Natal took steps for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Pretoria Agreement before long and published the 
Draft Occupation Control Ordinance on June 2,1944, to replace the 
Pegging Act. The Ordijiance, generally acceptable to the Natal 
Indian Congress, was not so to the Natal Europeans. It was the 
hostile attitude of the latter that forced the Administrator to refer 
the Ordinance after the first reading to a Select Committee, though 
according to the South African Constitution, an Ordinance can be 
referred to a Select Committee only after (he second reading. 

The Select Committee modified the Ordiance radically and sub¬ 
mitted the same to the Provincial Council as the Besidential Property 
Begolation Ordinance together with its report on the original Ordinance. 
The modifications were all against Indian interests. While the 
Pretoria Agreement was concerned only with the occupation of 
individual dwellings, the new Ordinance provided for the control of 
acquisition as well occupation of residential properties. The agree¬ 
ment envisaged the control of occupation in the city of Durban alone 
in the first instance and in other boroughs and townships only after 
an enquiry by the board to be set up according to the terms of the 
Agreement and. the provisions of tho Draft Occupation Control 
' Ordinance. The Residential Property R'='golation Ordinance, on the 
' other hand, envisaged the immediate control of occupation in boroughs 
and townships all over Natal. The Pretoria Agreement proposed 
to set up a machinery of a temporary nature to control the occupation 
or^dperties, whereas the new Ordinance provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a machinery of a permanent character. 

The Natal Post-war Be-constructiou Comoiissbti—an all 
t. European meanwhile recom mended racial zoning 

in Durban. The Natal Provincial Council accepted the recommenda¬ 
tion anil promulgated the Natal Housing Board Ordinance tb * 
Provincial and Local Authorities Expropriation Ordinance akn^ with 
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Pro^ee^y ’ Ordinance <Nlvembor 3,'1944). 

:^e ^iret'{WoyttlW {or j^e Ctdi&bHabasefit of a Housing Board with 
00901;$ to lioqoire and sell ptoperty and the second empowered the 
JLi^l aothorities io eicpr<^^te land. These Ordinances violated 
the Pretoria Agreement in mord respects than one. They sought 
to impose’racial segregation. The Indians raised their voice of 
protest i^ainst them. Prime Minister Smuts was approached by the 
Indians with a request to veto the R jsidential Property Regulation 
Ordinance aa it did not conform to the Pretoria Agreeojent. The 
Government of India too shook off their indifference an J inipused 
reciprocal restriciions on Sooth African nationals in India in terras of 
Sec. 2 of the (Indian) Reciprocity Act, 1948. The restrictions 
were to be effective on and from November 3,1944, i.e., the day on 
which the Natal Housing Board Ordinance, the Provincial and Local 
Authorities Expropriation Ordinance and the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance were promulgated. The Indian legislature 
demanded at the same time the imposition of economic sanctions on 

South Africa and tlie recall of the Indian High Commissioner there¬ 
from. 

Prime Minister Smuts admitted in his reply to Indian representa¬ 
tions that the Residential Property Regulation Ordinance violated 
the Pretoria Agreement. He however thought that it (The Pretoria 
Agreement) had already lapsed “as the Agreement specifically provided 
for proceeding by way of an Ordinance and ina fe no further provision 
for its implementation" Ho slid further that the Pegging Act 
stood unrepealed and was in force and that he would advise the 
Natal Provincial Oovernnient to reserve the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance for his Majesty’s iippMOval, The Natal Housing 
Board Ordinance and the Local Authorities Expropriation Ordinance 
were however to become laws slraight-vv.iy. 

The passing of the Residential Pro]>etty Regulation Ordinance 
before the Third Broome Commission completed its labours was 
irr^uiar. It meant in reality the prejudging of matters which were 
subjudice to all intends and purposes, The Indian members of the 
Commission Mr. S. R. Naidoo and Mr. A I. Kajee, therefore resigned 
from the Commission on December 7,1944. 

The Natal Housing Board Ordinance, the Provincial and Ijocal 
Authorities Expropriation Ordinance and the Residential Property 
Regalfrtiou Ordinance ware finally declared cm ^ of the powers 
of the Natal Provincial Council. Ttie situation created by the declartt- 


t 13 Tn.1i«»« OvtitaeM. 1908-15)49, by 0, Kfludapi, p. 370. 
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tion was met bylfche Sooth Africau Housing {Emergency Powers) ^ 
Act passed by the Union Parliament in 1946 (June H). Thtr Act 
conferred on the Natal Provincial Administration practically all the 
powers they had sought to assume by the Ordinances under reference. 
It empowered the Governor-General to issue regulations in respect^ 
of the powers of the Natal Housing Board to be set op by the 
Provincial Council. Local bodies were authorised at the same time 
to construct dwellings, expropriate property and “carry out other 
incidental purposes”. The regulations, which were to be limited 
to a period of three years in the first instance, might be renewed by 
a resolution of both Houses of the Union Pailiament. The Minister 
of the Interior retained the powers of expropriation. Section 4 of 
the Act empowered the Natal Provincial Council to set up a Housing 
Board by Ordinance. 

The Government of India and the Natal Indian Congrtss were 
assured' on behalf of the Union Government tliat they would be con¬ 
sulted at the time the Governor-Cleneral framed regulations under the 
South African (Emergency Powers) Housing Act. The Union 
Government said further that they had no knowledge of Natal’s policy 
of racial zoning and that they did not contemplate introducing such 
a policy. The Natal Provincial Administration, they assured, could 
not inaugurate a policy of racial zoning without their (Tlie Union 
Government's) approval, and that the Natal Indian Congress would 
be consulted before the enforcement of the same. The congress was 
satisfied by these assurances. 

The Natal Housing Ordinance was passed by the Natal Provincial 
(Jonocii in September, 1945. The Natal Housing Board, to be set up 
under the Ordinance, could appropriate land and prescribe conditions 
limiting ownership or occupation of land appropriated to persons 
of a specified class and prohibiting ownership ot occupation of 
the same by persons of any other class. The Indians rjghtly feared 
that the expropr;atory powers conferred on the Government 
by tbe Natal Housing Ordinance might be used for purposes of 
ra^l discrimination and protested against the Ordinance. Prime 
Minister Smuts however sought to allay the fears of the Indians. 
EUplaiiiing the policy of the Government, he “pointed to" the 
saleguards provided in the fornj of stipulation for prior ministerial 
consent and for the saraep ministerial approval, in accordant^ with 
*the regulation promulgated under the South African Housing 
\Eroergency Powers) Act, 1945, for prescription by the Bosfd 
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of Any coodiiioits referred to above.** The Frim^ Mioieter aasntAd 
further that these safeguards would be used to ensure *‘a reasouable 
and equitable exercise of the powers and protection to every 
section of the community.’* 

The Interim Beport of the Third Broome Commission had been 
published in the meanwhile on .Tune 11, 1915. The Commission 

had made one, and only one,, recommendaiion.**ihe only 

way out of the present impasse lies in the direction ^ of a full and 
frank exchange of views between the Government of the Union and 
the Government of India and that the Union Government should 
invite the Government of India to send to the Union a delegation 
composed substantially of Indians, for the purpose of discussion 
with the Union Government and with such representatives as 
the Union Government may appoint, with such other persons as the 
delegation may invite, (of) all matters affecting Indians in South 
Africa.” 

The Union Government had been thinking at this time of 
enfranchising the Indian Community. The Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Clarkson, made a very important policy statement in the Union 
Farliaraent in 1944. He emphasized the need of Indian representa¬ 
tions in the Parliament and said . . “the first Indians came to Natal 
at the request of the Natal Government and the people of Natal, and 
the great bulk of the present Indian population are their descendants. 
They are South Africans; this is their home. They are not 
foreigners; they are Union nationals. We have an obligation to 
play the game. As Minister, I intend to see that justice shall 
prevail. If we could only get the small opposing minorities of 
both sections to agree, I am sure this question could be settled 
to the satisfaction of the Indians and the Europeans without any loss 
of self-respect for either.” 

Mr. Clarkson’s speech infuriated many. There was a flutter 
in the South African dovecote. The champions of racialism and 
'baaskap’ went into Tantrums by Mr. Clarkson was bitterly 
attacked in the Parliament by Mr, F. H. Acutt, among others . . . 
“Since the passing of the Pegging Act a new Minister had taken 
over«Indian sfairs and had been making speeches that had disturbed 
the minds of the European population. He had tried at Maritzburg, 
on December d, last year, to persuade municipalities to grant the^ 
vote to Indians. The history of the Indian question in Soujh AfdM. 

* M Xndiana over*e»», 1038-1949, by C, Koadabi, p. 979. 
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wbb OB6 long liat olf conceeiiions to the IndiaoB from the 
^ete jutrodoced into thecountry. If thingii developed ae tbey Msi^ise, 
it mil only be a question of time, before the Indians swallow ifi;p 
the whole of South Africa.” More lies have hardly been saM in 
few^ words. Brazenfacedness could not perhaps go farther. 

TSie Third Broome Commission, as noted above, recommended 
a Bound Table Conference between the Governments of India and 
the Union of South Africa. The recommendation was ignored. 
Brime Minister Smuts declared on January 21, 1946, that hie 
Government would introduce a Bill with the object of prohibiting 
the acquisition and occupation of immovable property by Indians 
in Natal except in certain exempted areas. The Government of 
India and the Indian Community in Natal were not a little imrprised 
as they bad been given to understand that the Natal Housing 
Ordinance passed in September, 1945, was a solution of tl^ Indian 
problem and that the Pegging Act would not be renewed on the 
expiry of its term on March 31, 1946. The Government of India 
instructed their High Commisioner in South Africa to request the 
Union Government to postpone the introduction of the proposed Bill 
.and to arrange a Bound Table Conference between the two Govern¬ 
ments as recommended by the Third Broome Commission to find 
out an alternative solution. The request was turned down by Prime 
Minister Smuts on the ground that “it was a matter of essentially 
domestic policy for the Union”. 

The South African House of Assembly (Lower House) passed 
the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of June 3, 
1946. The Act better known as the Ghetto Act, replaced the 
Pegging Act of 1943 and divided Natal into two zones—(a) Controlled 
Areas and (b) Exempted Areas. The former were reserved exclusively 
for acquisition and occupation by the Eurojjean Community. Any 
one—European, Indian or Malay—could, on the other hand, purchase 
and occupy land in the exempted areas. Only 3-50 acres of land 
wm?e allotted to Indians and other non-Europeans in the Old Borough 
vol ©rffban, though the Indians alone numbered 26,000 in the district. 

66,000 strong European Community of the Old Borough, on the 
; 0 ^^l»nd, already occupied 2,940 acres of land in the district. ^ The 
provlfiioiie of the Pegging Act, which were of a temporary nature, 
were ex4ien^d to the whole of Natal on a permanent basis. The 
Ghetto Act in iapt did a greater mischief. The provision for separate 
“areas eMistged' in the Act introduced the principle of racial Mgrega- 
tion ia Natal imr thb fixst time. Fixed property in the Exempted 
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Areas e<»]ld be freely transferred by noD-Askns to Asians and 
vice-versa. In other areas, any such transfer—both for acquisition 
and occupation—cooid take place only if ttie Minister of the Interior 
.granted a permit to the effect. The Act farther provided for a Joint 
Land Tenure Advisory Board of two Indian and two E iropean 
members. A third Europeon was to Act as the Chairman of the 
Board. The Board was authorised to grant permits in certain 
Controlled areas. The Orange Free State and the Cape Province 
were excluded from the operation of Ghetto Act. But in 1946 
there were barely a dozen Indians in the Orange Free State and 
Indians are barred by immigration laws from entering ard living 
therein. The exclusion of the Orange Free State from the operation of 
the Act therefore meant nothing. As to the Cape Province, it may 
be noted.thal it has a comparatively small Indian population^’ and 
immigrational prohibition against their entry into the Province keeps 
down their number effectively. 

The Act granted communal franchise to Indians. Indians, 
who— 

(a) were Uniou nationals and over 21 years, 

(b) bad passed the sixth standard or its equivalent and 

(c) had an annual income of jCSd or more or owned immovable 

property of the minimum value of £250 
were to elect two Eurpean members to the Senate (Upper House) 
and three Eurpean members to the House of Assembly of the Union 
Parliament. Indians in Natal, who fulfilled the above conditions, 
were to return two Indian members to the Natal Provincial (Council. 
The Indians were, however, given no representation in the Transvaal 
Provincial (xiuncil. 

The Ghetto Act marked “the cnlminalion of the discriminatory 
policy of the Union of South Africa against Indians and other Asians 
which has been practised over the last half a century or so. It (gave) 
permanent recognition to tlie principle of segregation of Asians, which 
has been opposed by the Indian (community and the Indian Govern¬ 
ment’* ** for more than a quarter of a century. 

The Ghetto Act was in many reapects more objectionable than 
the Pegging Act (1943) which it replaced. Let us illustrate. In 
the first place, the Pegging Act was applicable only to Purbaa, 

•* Tiwte w«rt 233JB9 lodiVot in South Africa lo lOtfi. They ww : 

folbwa—(«) Natal—398A19, (b) The Tran 5W»l—87.606. (0 The Cape Profi«ioa-.ie:jij|^; 
and (tl) Tfa« Orange Ntm Ftata—14. v. ^ 

N Spotl^ibi on South Afriea Qsubliabed by the Oowrnment (rf In^a),jp. .^.ii 
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whereas Ghetto Act was io apply not only to the whole oC N«.tal, 

bat" to the Transvaal aa well. Secondly, the Pegging Act was ap- 
plicabie only to residential land in urban areas; but the Ghetto Act 
was to apply to all kinds of land including agricultural land in rural . 
as well as urban areas. Legislation before 1946 had aimed at 
controlling occupation of land by Indians; but the Ghetto Act went 
farther and sought to regulate acquisition as well as occupation o 
land by the Indians. Kondapi sums up the effects of the Ghetto 
Act in the following words : “By thus laying the axe on the elemen¬ 
tary right of Indians to inherit, acquire and occupy property any¬ 
where they like, the Act annihilated ths basic rights enjoyed by 
Indians for over 80 years and condemned them to economic servitude. 
As regards the franchise provisions, the Act offered communal fran¬ 
chise after infliction on them (Indians) a statutory racial stigma 
(Indians to be repiesented by Europeans in both houses of the Union 
Parliament) which no franchise could alter 

The land tenure provisions of the Ghetto Act laid down that 
all transfers of land between Asians and non-Asians except in the 
‘Exempted Areas’ of Natal and the Tiansvaal were illegal. No 
Asian could borrow on his property in a ‘Controlled Area’ more 
than 60 per cent of its value. Mortgage bonds in force at the time 
"of the passing of the Act were however not to be affected by this 
provision. It was apprehended—and the apprehension was only 
natural—that in the long run Asians would have to sell their proper¬ 
ties in the “Controlled Areas’ to Europeans. 

The Cape Town Agreements of 1927 and 1932 were treated as 
mere scraps of paper by the authors of the Ghetto Act, which was a 
negation of the basic principles of the Agreements. It was, in short, 
“the culmination of the South African European lacial aggression 
against Indians and Apians.” 

‘ Feelings ran high on both shores of the Indian ocean. Events 
moved The Government of India terminated the Indo-South 

j^fticen Trade Agreement. Trade relations between the two conn 
lanes t^ere severed. The Indian High Commissioner in South Africa 
wes recalled. On June 13,1946, Indians in South Africa began 
r^ietance against the Ghetto Act and a batch of Indian 
Transvaal entered Natal without permits. The 
"Indian phl^tion to the Ghetto Act was based on the following grounds, 
among otfei^rB^ 

« Xiidlui p. 9T4. 
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. (9 B i^tnogated 4ib9 Cftpe Town Agreement it Wt nrbilttily 

* and nnilaterall|r. 

. (ft) It extended anii-Aeian eegregation laws for the 6rat tiinb 
throoghont Natal and the Old Transvaal Bepublic. 

(Hi) It tfareatened to reduce the Indian community to economic 
serfdom. 

(tv) It would destroy ‘‘whatever incentive there might have 
been in Natal to improve the living conditions of Indians, especialty 
in Urban areas" as it had already done in the Transvaal; because 
of the neglect of non-European interests by municipal authorities. 

(v) It reduced the Indians to a position of racial inferimrity 
and . subordination to the Europeans in all respects and for all time to 
come. India was on the verge of independence in 3946. Hence 
the Act was regarded as “a humiliation and a cause of provocation 
to India’V 

(vi) It closed to the Indians all avenues of advancement that 
had been gradually opening to them and was, therefore, sore to deprive 
the younger generation of Indians of all hopes for the futoj^. 

(vH) The limited and small communal franchise representation 
granted to the Indians under the Act would serve no useful purpose 
whatever. 

(viii) The Act was self-contradictory—it did not recognise the 
right of India to intervene formally on behalf of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa; but the right of equal citizenship was denied to 
them on the ground that they were Indians. 

(fx) The Act emphasized the colour bar, intensified race hatred, 
tbreatended internal security and endangered world-peace “by aligning 
peoples in terms of white and non white—the one differentiation 
that can never be altered". 

The Government of India lodged a formal complaint to the 
United Nations against the Ghetto Act on the ground that it (the 
Act) was the “culmination of racial discrimination against Indians 
in South Africa". The situation created by the Act, the Government 
of India contended, was likely to impair friendly relations between 
two piemberfr~India and the Union of South Africa—of the United 
Nations. The Secretary.General of the United Nations was requested 
to place the oompalint of India before the General Assembly, which 
was scheduled to meet <m October 23, 1946. 

‘ * : Vide Spotaght on Sooth Africo (piiblUhod by the Govl. of ladw), pp. IS-W, 
8-4MeF~^ -!'■ 



^Pflks^e r6fia«taTice by the laaians, laanohed in Jtme, oOBtinaed in 
the mean ^hile. l%e movement took the form of peaoefnl ooonp^tioB 
of laBd in hon-Ezempted areas by Indians in violation of the Ghetto 
Act. The resisters were arrested under the Biotons Assembly Act. 
In all, nearly 2,800 Indians—men and women—Europeans and • 
Africans, courted imprisonment. Eminent Indians like Dr. Yusnf 
Mahomed Dsdoo, President of the Transvaal Indian Congress, Dr. 
G. M. Naicker, President of the Natal Indian Congress, Shorabjee 
Bustomjee, an ex-President of the South African Indian Confess, 
Dr Kaisbal Gooraan, a leader of the Indian Women's Association, 
among others, were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The 
Europeans had recourse to hooliganism to crush the moi^ement. The 
camps of the ‘Satyagrahis' were raided during the night, ropes of 
tents were cut and tents removed or set fire to, camps were pulled 
down, blankets, taken away and women ‘aatyagrahis’, kicked. An 
Indian Police Constable of Durban Krishnaswamy Pillay was brutally 
assaulted in the public street by a gang of European booligaus. 
Pillay was removed to the hospital where he succumbed to his 
injuries*®. Eepression and hooliganism tiotwithstanding, the Indians 
remained firm in their resolve to resist the Ghetto Act. 

The Europeans were furious. They thought of breaking the 
morale of Indians with economic weapons. An organised campaign 
to boycott Indian traders and to refuse employment to Indians in 
European firms was launched by the Europeans. Confined in the 
beginning to the Transvaal in the main, the movement spread before 
long to certain areas of Natal as well. Boycott Committees were 
formed in many places. A meeting of the Europeans at Pel&rshurg 
on February 10th, 1947, resolved to boycott Indian traders. Euro¬ 
pean customers of Indian stores and European girls working in Indian 
establishments were to be “tarred and feathered.*’ Similar meetings 
w«e organised in other places. The First Indian Boycott Congress 
met at Vereeniging in March, 1947. A boycott meeting of Europeans 
in Brmelo (Transvaal) Town Hall issued an appeal to'European parents 
to’^deem it a personal duty “to instil anti-Asiatic sentiments into (their) 
children and to emphasize to them that it is a dowuright disgrace to 
iMde with, or to be seen in or near an Indian Store". A systematic 
bojh^tt of Indian trade in the Western Transvaal began at the same 
time.' European patrons of Indian stores were waylaid, and 

'intimidated. Two months later, in May, 1947, a Congress of the 

Satfliftabs in floatti Afritsi—Aitielo by Swami Bhawani Dayal ia the Modem 
Baviaw (Caloatta), Septew^, 1946. 
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• Sunl& African Protection Movement (Indian Boymtt Movement) 
adopted a Oonetitation, which aimed at: 

(a) Protecting “Western Civilization in Sooth Africa a^inst 
Oriental undermining and domination”; 

(b) ending “all Indian immigration into South Africa” and 

(o) elimination of “Indians from the economic life of South 
Africa”. 

Betaliatory action was proposed against the European customora 
and employees of Indian Stores. Many contributed liberally to the 
funds collected for conducting the boycott campaign. The boycott 
proved very effective at one stage. Intimidation, blackmail and 
coercion were freely resorted to to make the boycott a success. A 
European farmer, who had voted in a meeting against the boycott, 
was waylaid and manhandled. 

Some responsible commercial and political organisations and 
individual Europeans condemned the anti-Indian boycott movement 
in strong terms. They requested the Government to take counter¬ 
measures. The boycotters took the law in their own hands in not a 
few cases. The Government, however, remained a passive, if not 
sympathetic, spectator. In reply to a question in the Union Parlia¬ 
ment, the Minister of Economic Development said that the boycott 
of Indian traders in South Africa was not a matter with which the 
Government was couceriieiF'’. Mr. H. G. Lawrence, Minister of the 
Interior, characterised “the (Indian) passive resisters as dupes and 
pawns and their leaders as foreign ideologists”®*. 

Heavy odds notwithstanding, the Indian resistance campaign 
continued till June, 1948, when the Joint Passive Kesistance Council 
of the Natal and the Transvaal Indian Congresses decided to suspend 
passive resistance temporarily pending an interview with Dr. D. P. 
Malao, who had just stepped into the shoes of Field-Marshal Smuts 
as the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. P. S. Joshi 
observes that a new phase of the Passive Hessistance Campaign had 
begun in January with the crossing of borders in violation of the 1913 
Immigrants Regulation Act**. This however was no new develop¬ 
ment. ^ The struggle had in fact begun with tbe violation of the said 
Act when on June IS, 1946, a batch of Indian women from tbe 
Transvaal bad entered Natal without permits. 

* Onr Gounteymen Abroad by Kumsri Mukui Mukberjee, pp. 203-209. 

** Thf Btrnggla for Equality by P. 6. Joahi, pp. 292-293. 

« Jbid,p.m. 
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The United Nations had in the mean while taken into rdnstdera* • 
tion In^n complaint against the Union of South Africa and given its 
verdict thereon. The Joint Legal and Political Committee of the 
United Nations Assembly adopted by 24 votes to 19 a French-Mexican 
proposal asking the Governments conceroed to report at the nexC' 
session of the Assembly on the measures adopted by them to settle 
their dispute about the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa. The General Assembly accepted the proposal by the requisite 
two thirds majority. 32 voted for and 15, against the proposal. 

The Union Government have, however, refused to listen to the 
counsels of reason and moderation so far. Of this more anon. 


(Concluded) 



A STUDY ON THE ETERNITY OF SOUND 


Gopisa Mohan Bhattachabta 

Speculation on the eternal nature ur otherwise of words are highly 
important in view of the fact that they are directly related to the 
problem pf God. The Mimamsakas who are generally known to be 
atheists * have elaborately dealt with the eternal nature of words and 
sought to establish the intrinsic validity of the Vedas. The implica- 
tion of the Mfmamsa theory of the eternality of sound leads to the 
denial of God as the author of the Vedas. The Naiyayikas on the 
oth r hand have fully demonstrated the transient nature of words and 
the Vedas have been regarded by them as the creation of the Supreme 
Lord along with the creation of other ephemeral objects. The 
Grammarians have also declared in unequivocal terms that the words 
are of eternal natureNow all the philosophers agree on the point 
that the Vedas are nothing but the collection of words.* Acarya 
Udayana furnishes us with a logical and clear definition of the Vedas. 
He says that each and every word cannot be called ‘Vedic’ because 
words used by common people are not Vedic. So also Mannsamhita 
and Yajfiavalkya-samhitas are not regarded as the Vedas though 
they point to transcendent objects and direct the path leading to 
virtue. Thus Udayana declares that the Vedas are the collection 
of words the source of which lies always beyond the range 
of valid cognition and which have been accepted as authority by the 
wise.* It is apparent, therefore, that all the contesting partier agree 
on the point that the Vedas partake of the nature of sound. It is,* 
therefcure, expected that the exact nature of a word should be first 
determined before we advert to the problem of the authorship of the 
Vedas. 


* Dr. P. dSatri iu his Introduotion to PurTamimithsi rsfutes the popalar belief. 

Vi40 also Pnkatao»pefI<»k& by dil>kan&tha and 7aidik»ivarafy paramak&rutfikafy 
punaratv^kam anugw^a eva MftnamayodaTa. p. 171. 

* It abonld be however noted that the position of the MlmSdisista is entirely different 
from* that of the Orammeriana. The former believe in the eternity of sound (varn^tyetft- 
v&din) while the latter agree with the Nalyiyikas in regarding sound as an ephemeri^ntity. 
The Grammarians bold Uiet Sphofs an eternal and traneoendenial entity must be postuiated, 
since a word which conaiate of fleeting eopnde cen never con wy its 

grammarian Patafijali in bis Vylkara(|ism»h»bhA?ya desonbes word as eternal and noa« 
eternal fflibdo nftyab KAryaica-Padpaak Ahmka). 

< Veda iabdeoa evldan 4abdar»6it vivakfitah—9**kBra’8 Commraliity ^ 
Mufidaktipanlvat. 

f SusomUjali, Chap. H. 
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The Mifflaihsa&as emphaticaily refute the theory of CSoaniio 
evolution. The Universe has no beginning in time, no,origin 
be traced of the currency of language. People have been acquainted 
with meanings of words through usage of senior experienced persons. 
Conversation and social intercourse strengthen one’s knowledge 
about the meaning of a word. Carrying the process further backward 
the Mfmamsakas are led to conclude that these words are beginning- 
less in time ever since the objects which are signified by words have 
come to light. Consequently words and their denotative potency can¬ 
not but be regarded as eternal entity. 

Words reveal their meaning to us through conventions. A body 
is ignorant of the meaning of the woid ‘Cow’. The senior person 
commands the junior one to fetch the cow and also to bind the horse. 
The boy notices the course of action of fetching and binding and 
thereby comes to understand the sense of the term. The Minrimsakas 
think that unless words are eternal it would have disappeared and 
consequently could not communicate its meaning. A word consists 
of so many letters. If the first letter be transient, so also the second, 
the combination of the first word with the second would not have 
been possible and thus the ascertainment of meaning would have 
beeaan impossibility. 

Moreover, the Mimamsakas contend, words would cease to be a 
valid source of knowledge. Validity of knowledge consists in conative 
satisfaction (prav^ttisamartbya).' If the word would disappear 
ixDJEnediately after its utterance it would have lost all pragmatic effi¬ 
ciency and rendered itself barren. 

But a question may pertinently arise in this connexion. If the 
words are eternal why are not they al ways present to our conscious¬ 
ness? The question can be answered by an analysis of the Mimarhsa 
view of verval cognition. To them, all words are eternally existent. 
But they need the help of certain auxiliary agency that presents them 
to our consciousness. This agency inheres in the person who 
puts forth the effort. Prabbakara says that the mental activity 
ci l^e speaker stirs up the internal organs, air comes out and 
the manifestation of sound possible which is already existent. 
T^e lli^^ians would rather hold that this effort on the part of the 

I 

TaUd kaowleige ‘‘the kaowledgs of aa ttokaown ani ml 
object” iPraffii oa a^tatattvSrtbajfi&nam—M&Dameyodaya. p. 2 ). Bat tbo BiSbfa&kafaa take 
twUw tam “uttvatbba” asd prefer to dupeoM with it. Sioce acoording to them 
there ie no fllie.cogldtiOB. .1^ Bbft$taa bowever, inclnde the term “tattv&rtba” to eselnde 
invalid eogaiticiB from t^e dafintbioQ of PramS.'' 



ST0»Y ON ETERNITY OF SOUND 08 

. ipesker ii the cause of the word wbereae the Mimaihsafcas mai&tam 
tiiftt it is only mauifeslive agency of an ever existing'word. 

Tbe Bb&tte Miro&iiiBakaB maintain that sounds are eternal since 
its locus is eternal. It is co>extensive with ak&& and is thus 
\ibiquitous. But sound is not apprehended everywhere, for the reason 
that its perceptibility depends upon the presence of an agent which 
serves the purpose of revealing tbe sound. Impact of two tangible 
bodies or wind on the vocal organ thrown by tbe internal organic 
pressure or sometimes disjunction serves as tbe condition of revealing 
of sound.* 

The revealing theory of sound has not infrequently been illustra¬ 
ted from the facts of onr daily life. Sodden flash of lightning 
reveals the object nearby which did not come under the ken of 
perception in the past nor would it come in future. The object 
remains merged in deep darkness so that it is not cognisable by the 
sense organ. The Mimaihsaka posits that sound also remains covered 
by the etheric plane. Ijike the lamp dhvani also disperses the 
obstacle and thereby reveals the sound and gives incentive to the 
sound receiving faculty of the ear-cavity. As soon as dhvani recedes 
perception of sound comes lo a stand-still.® 

The Mimamsakas further urge (hat eternality of sound is 
established by presumption (artbapatti) which, according to them 
constitutes the instrument of valid cognition. Presumption is an 
independent source of knowledge. That rather should be assumed 
which does not hinder the smooth understanding of the meaning of 
a word or sentence.* The main objective to which a word is meant 
for, is the proper understanding of its meaning. But if the word is 
transitory it cannot yield any meaning. Proper understanding of 
tbe meaning follows from the cognition of syntactical relation between 
words and their meaning. But if they are regarded as momentary 
or vanish away after two moments then they fail to reveal the sense. 
And if even on hearing a word its meaning remains non-apprehended 
then the word loses its potency, why then any attempt for using the 
word would be made? It is thus proper to assume that all words 
are eternally existent. 


1 dsbdtip bodhayiturp v&yaTlyftsaqiyoiia-vibb&gftTirabbysta 
tayoica drotraBaipakiraov&T& dabdibbivyaSiakati- . 
Navavivaka, p. (Madras University Pablieation\ 

Vidf alto—dabarabhftfya on Mlm&ihaa SAtra 1.1. 19. 

> MUaiiitM Satia 1.1,19. 

> 8a dbamo* bhjrapagaatavya yah prad^Min na vadhato ate. 
8|Mcavaittikt~Sabdanityatadhi]nxanai Blf 840. 
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it! & locus different from that of the revealed. It ie no ^ood saying 
that mutual contact in these cases, is not at all essential or. in that 
case all sound of harp far and near would have been predominated 
by that of the drum. But such an assumption is opposed to the 
verdiot of our experience. That sound of harp which has come *to 
be closely associated with the sound of drum has the cbanee of being 
predominated and none else.^ The Mimamsakas may however 
contend that each sound is not co-existent with its revealer. Sound 
is an ubiquitous entity. So not a single instance of tbe absence of 
contact can be detected. But to this we may reply that then each 
and every sound is liable to be manifested by any and every agent. 
No hard and fast rule could be promulgated with regard to such 
agency. 

We have already discussed the view that diversity in apprehen¬ 
sion gurantees diversity in object. Acuteness and dullness cf sound 
are not fortuitous, they arc not accidental properties but constitute 
the real essence of tbe object.® 

The Mimamsakas, as we have already seen, bold that sound is 
eternal and is made manifested by the impact of at least two tangible 
bodies. Now the Mimamsakas have to admit that sound occupies 
the space ever prior to its manifestation But no such pre-existing 
sound is apprehended by means of an instrument of cognition. The 
opponent may reply that such non-perception resuHs from the presence 
of the obstructing agent. But, in fact, we find no obstructing agent 
which renders the apprehension of sound impossible. Thus non¬ 
cognition informs us of the absence of that object. Anupalahdhi 
informs us the absence of a thing which if it were present, could be 
perceived. So the non-existence of sound prior to its manifestation 
could be proved by this negative judgment. Utterance serves as the 
manifesting agent and sound is heard only when it is uttered leads 
us to conclude that souud was non-existent prior to its utterance 
and also ceases to exist when it does not come under tbe ken of 
olfactory perception *. 

Uddyotakara's dialectics remind us of tbe process adopted by 
tbte' Neolc^icians. He puts his syllogistic arguments in the following 
^Sonnd is non-eternal since it is a quality and is perceived 
by seaises like cognition (buddhivat). Secondly non pervasiveness 
and yUon^^ernity are concomitant. Pleasure inheres in soul and is 

A ?P. 80**5. 

iKbdstevsni bhaktOerti—E.V. oa 3.2.17. 

a an 3-3.t8. 
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nxm'P^vftBwe in character. Sotmd inheres* in non-pervasive, 
Bubsianoe i.&. dMSa.*. Thus it ia noo-eternai. Pervasiveness is 
oo-extensive with eternity. But no sane man can assert the pervasive 
character of sound 

As regards the contention that no cause of the destruction of 
sound is seen to exist, it only betrays hasty assumption and slipshod 
thinkiDg. Does the Mimathsaka mean by such contention that 
non-perception informs us of the absence of any such cause of des¬ 
truction? Or does he mean by anupalabdhi non-cognition in 
general ? But the Bha^^as mean by anupalabdhi non-cognition 
in general. We agree with the Mimamsaka in holding that 
perception does not guarantee the existence of such cause but 
we fail to understand how the absence of inference can be posited.’ 
Syllogistic reasoning becomes possible only when we assert the theory 
of sound series. The sound series is based upon a prior assumption 
that sound is an effect. The first souud produces the second, the 
second produces the third and so on, the last sound iostance meets 
decay by its antecedent sound. A product is subject to destruction. 
Sound is such an entity. So it must have a destroyer. 

The objection of the Mimamsakas to the transient nature of sound 
as advocated by the Nyaya-Yai^§ika, the Sankbya, the Jaina and 
the Buddhist, is that it does not satisfactorily explain the phenomenon 
of recognition (pratyabhijna). liecognition would turn into a myth 
in a doctrine of non-eternity of sound. The Mimamsakas have made 
capital out of this phenomenon. The Grammarian also seeks to 
prove the eternity of sound on the same principle.* Were it really 
the case MImamsaka’s objection would be unanswerable. But 
Jayanta shows that recognition arises dne to the sameness {Sddr^ya) 
of its objects f liecognition does not always guarantee the identity 
of the object in question. Sometimes recognition arises erroneously 
and this error is due to the non-discrimination of diversity in their 
nature. We overlook the diversity and take into account the resem¬ 
blance which appears vivid. The cognition of silver in a nacre pearl 
is a piece of erroneous knowledge. So also in the case of recognition 

* Tbs Sftnkhya, howem, holds that eound Inheres in its materia! oaasa i.e. beJl aud not 
in iklUa^ 

' Ny&ya V&rttika on a a.31. 

• Pethm » sei^wni of thinkers of tlM Nylys-Vaiiefika School did not sobwsribe to the 

vlsw that tbs oSQse of the destrtHrtioa of sonnd oomes *onder the ken of our percepUi^ 
ndaytne in bis Sflsam&fijali (Chap. II) presents a smashing onslaught on the logic bmlt 
by Ws of Philosopbets with hta penetrating logioal insight. - 

* KJI^«ds-’VidyilM»fasiddti&nta mafijoffi. 

i 5fl»Ji|Msel»boMtbe same view. Piiie AkalaAka.Nj&yavinifoays-Ke^^ I 
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of wood (e.g., this is that *ga’) we have a phenomenon of reeogoi^OB. 
entirely based on the non*discernment of the intrinsic diversity In 
real words. So doubt may arise as to the nature of this enoneous 
knowledge in the form whether it arises due to semblance or identity. 
Moreover, the Mlmamsakas in order to satisfy a critic must have ''to 
prove definitely that recognition unaccompanied by any means of 
knowledge is alone able to prove the eternality of sound. Criterion 
of truth consists in the capacity to bring to light the real nature of 
things (aithaprakaiaJiatva). The older Naiyayika holds the pragmatic 
theory of truth. A valid cognition is that which leads to successful 
action.* Beasoning (tarka) can only remove doubt. The obstacle 
which stands in the way of manifestation of the object can only be 
removed with the help of reasoning. Reasoning facilitate the know¬ 
ledge of the probandum. But the Mlmamsakas have not succeeded 
in adducing a reasoning in order to remove this doubt. 

It is interesting to note that the neologicians obserue that re¬ 
cognition does not come in conflict with eternal and identical nature 
of its object. Identity of the object and the appearance of recognition 
are not even diametrically opposed. One does not exclude other. 
They trace diversity of objects in the absence of knowledge of diversity 
in the object recognition to the identity of the object. But when 
both diversity and recognition are true, similarity serves as the object 
(viaaya) of recognition * Uddyotakara and [other old logicians assert 
the falsity of recognition in such cases. But do we find any sufficient 
ground to discard the validity of such instances of recognition? 
Perhaps Vardhamana realises the weakness of his predecessors and 
therefore does not subscribe to the view, as he declares in en un¬ 
mistakable language that recognition in such cases are not invalid.* 
Thus Gange^a and his illustrious son Vardhamana carry the arguments 
of Uddyotakara and Jayanta to more logical precision. 

The Mlmamsakas forlher contend that if semblance serves as 
the object of recognition, the recognition would have been in the 
form—'“This word resembles that word”. To this Gange4a replies 
Ibat in common parlance we often make such identical statemeuts 
though we have the knowledge of diversity.* But Dinakara Bba^^a 


^ Neo-Iogiciana however, do sot subscribe to the view. They posit tiie Theory 
of AooSrdoitee. 

I ovsiSioii hhede hbisauiSne pratyabbijfi&y&h safltiyatvlim vitayo oa vyaiilyabbedali— 
TuilviBiittiaioi, p. 4l7. * 


^tyabUjuai oa taii&tiyatavifsjriabi—Sinkbyapravacanabhiiy a on SAtra, 0, TUI. 
*3'*tdvifa9'#takalpaoat'--Up3WSra os 2aa November, 1937 

* M oa asayorekaib bbrama etc.,—Ku.Ptakftia p. S64. 
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in Ms NyigF«sM4bintamaktftvali-prskftte off<»s a more piaaubie eciki* 
tion. He tears tbat when the piece of knowledge in recognition is 
determinei by the relating nnitersal (t e., *ga* qua. *'ga'*ness) recogni* 
tbn arises ont of sembkince. But when no such untirersal flashes in 
otir imnd, we completely identify the two objects of cognition and 
recognition.^ 

Eanada bas pointed out that sound is characterised by an initial 
difference with et«:nal entity. When we have an anditory perception 
of sound but the speaker remains out of oor sight, we infer the 
presence of the speaker from the speech-sound. But this inference 
becomes in explicable on the M!m&iusa theory. Iiight serves as the 
manifesting agent of the agent of the jar. But the perception of jar 
does not guarantee the existence of light. The existence of jar is inde¬ 
pendent of manifesting agent i e. the light. The jar is not concomitant 
with light. But the existeuee of the speaker logically follows 
from the perception of audible speech-sound. The Mlmamsakas fail 
to explain this phenomenon of logical association. The Kyaya 
theory transpires to be more logical and conforming to reason when 
he holds sound as the product of the contact of vocal organs.’ 

The Mimaxpsakas have sought to justify the identity of the object 
by means of recognition. To them, the act of recognition involves 
the identity of the objec^. Bat when we say ** These are those 
paddies ” we are certainly aware of the fact that these paddies differ 
from those. Inspite of this difference the act of recognition takes 
place. The logicians realized this situation and therefore posited that 
their nature of being under the same class serves as the condition of 
recognition.’ 

To sum up We have seen that Jayanta's arguments have been 
directed into the channels carved out by Vatsayana and Uddyotakara. 
But Udayana’s dissertation on tlie problem abounds in original 
reflections strictly logical and technical. In adjudging his contribu¬ 
tion a restatement of the same arguments, we are afraid, may incur. 
So it seems better to refrain from adverting on those subtle techuical- 
ities. 


Tbb SajSikhta view 

The Saflkbys also does not subscribe to the view of eternality of 
BOtthd Btod the manifeetation theory. But the trend of argument 

1 Dinakut pp. lOO-lOt. 

« Vtii«9ik» Sfitrs 3. 3 37. . 

* liMhWiaidts Twkivigitf' •Mspipluikfcikfi p. a46 
AIm, ftjSyauftfiiAri, p 90t. 
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goes to Uiat l^ey repudiate the thev'^ry oq the ground of thdr 
priu'.er assumption of the theory of SatHryavida. I^us Vijttan Tikfhu 
in his commentary on the B. Sutra <S. P. Bb.) asserts that what the 
Mimamsakas adverts to is nothing but the assumption of Satkarya- 
Vida (tibeory of the pre existence of the effect-staff in the cause-staff^ 
v^hat the Mimiipsakas call ^manifestation* (abbivyakti) is nothing but 
a mere transformation which coincides with the Saiikbya theory of 
Farinima. Thus the Mimauisakas, the Sankhyu contends, does not add 
anything new.* The Bankhya seems to have entirely missed the point 
when he charged the Mimaznsaka^s conception with flagrant Siddha- 
aadhana (estabiishment of that which has been already established). 
What the Mimamsaka is seeking to impress upon is based on their 
own metaphysics. He never advocates the theory of Satkaryavada. To 
him every object is not a transformation of its piror stage. Bo the 
charge of the Sinkhya, so far as this point is concerned, does not 
necessarily relate to the Mimainsaka's position. Such a taxation has 
got little or no bearing on the Mimamsakas. Again Sa^khya theory 
of Satkaryavada proposes to establish the pre-existence of the effect 
in the cause and the cause is transformed into the state of effect. 
Thus the propounders of the theory of Parinamavada believe in 
evolution as the substantial mutation. Jar is the transformation of 
clay. But when the Mimamsakas declare sound which comes in 
contact with our ear-cavity to be manifested, he does not necessarily 
mean that effect-sound is the substantial mutated form of its causes. 
Ether (dkdia) and other factors is the cause of sound, certainly they 
are not the cause transmuted. Thus the two views substantially 
differ. Thus it is probable that the Mimamsa theory has run th<j 
risk of misrepresenlation at the bands of the Sankbya. We hesitate 
to ascribe the Bankhya interpretation to the Mimaihsaka’a theory of 
nnanifestatiOD of sound. It is a great misfortune indeed that such a 
misrepresentation should originate from the pen of a great advocate 
of a school of thought with a view to imposing his own pet thesis on a 
thinker like Sahara or Kumarila. The Dialectic should always be 
kept free from any initial bias or preconceived opinion. Hence the 
argOffi^ts of the Mimaihsaka should ba viewed from proper perspec* 
tiye. And wo have shown that the Naiyayikas have untiringly 
exasodlMid jnlih th.e aame outlook which befits a philosophic enquirer. 

the pot theory of Jhe Mlmaqpisakas are not without any other 
adberenbsi* Thie much-deliberated question has found favour with 
■ * 

^ tidfia da Mryakiryftfim evdti ilddbai&dtukaam, BbU^a on 

BCitra 6* TO, ■ ; .i * 
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the 0nimiiuuriai}8 also, whose ooatribotion in the domain of phite- 
Bopyeal specnlation is no less worth ognurding. IHie Pfai1oii(i^ber> 
Grammarian Bhartrhari in hie Yakyapadlya has made out tiiat the 
world has evolved out of the eternal Logos ‘ (Sabdatattva). But the 
Grammarians [uroceed in a different way from the Mlm^ipsakas and 
the Yedantins. The Vedintios are no less adherent of the eternality 
of sound. But the difference lies in the very root. The Grammarian 
boldly asserts that the phenomenal world has sprung out not from the 
articulate sound but from Sphota, the eternal unit of speech. This 
trancendental sound is manifested by Dhvani or audible sound. 
Sankara * and the Sahkbya’ (though they do not uphold the eternality 
of sound) declare this spho^ of the Grammarians as unwarranted 
assumptions. 

PataSjali the author of Mahabhasya has made a strong plea in 
favour .of the eternality of sound (nityasca febdah) and uses almost 
the same epithets which are used by the Vedautins to signify 
Brahman e.g. Kutastha (Subtle), avikari (without modification) etc. 
He justifies his position dialectically and from the facts of our every 
day life.* 

Punyaraja * in his commentary on the Vakyapadiya observes that 
inability to trace the origin of sound forces one to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that non-eternality of sound is a creation of one’s fancy. 

Thus, in fine, it may be observed that we have shown bow the 
problem of eternity of sound has provoked energetic disenssions and 
how the ancient Indian thinkers were enthnsiast in logical specula¬ 
tion and a proper evaluation of the problem is an indispensable 
propssdeutic in setting up the firm citadel of Nyaya-Vai^^ika theism. 

* Vik—l. 1. 

' 1 S«n 1 c»rftbh& 9 j 8 on B.S. 1.3 *28. 

* SaSkbya Siitra Chap. 6. Siitra 67-68. 

4 8 m Mabibbifya—Paipafi Abpika. 

* Com. OQ Vftk. 1. 2. S. 



KEATS* VIEW OF BEAUTY 

Pbavas Jivan {.’haudhury, M.A., M.Sc., ,D.Phil. 

Professor of Philosopfiy, Presidency College, Calcutta 

1. Beauty and Truth : 

Instead of taking the rhetorical trope of Keats, “Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty” at its face value and declaring it as a gem of 
wisdom we would do well if we enquired into the jwints of siinilai'ity 
between these two concepts which (points) impressed the jxMjt so much 
that he fused them (the concepts) in his imagination and broke into 
that excellent equation much as Shakespeare’s “Frailty, thy name is 
woman”. The vision of things under the aspect of eteruitv is the 
principal motive of the poem (Ode to the Grecian Urn) ending with 
that moral. This vision i« beautiful in the sense of ttpi»ealmg to the 
mind that resents and loves to escape the change and haste of ravaging 
time and to brood in quiet amongst the essential forms of things, of 
objects of perception and feelings, that do not change. It is only they 
that resist time and change and the portrayals on the Grecian Urn 
represent them. The urn is beautiful to Keats not because of the 
sensuous qualities, which only serve as signs for the essences they point 
to or mean, but because of the latter meanings. This quality of art 
to defy temporarlity is a condition of its beauty as it is exquisitely 
restful to the mind that seeks quiescence in aesthetic contemplation. 
But here beauty is akin to truth for the latter also gives us the essences 
of things and quietens tlie mind. But they are not identical, for truth 
is conceptual or intellectual'to be approached in a rational manner, 
even for Keats, as we shall presently see, while beauty is intuitive. 
What Keats really means by that rhetorical piece is, therefore, that 
beauty and truth have much that is common between them, so much so 
that beauty may be a criterion of truth. But a criterion for a thing is 
distinct from its'essence. When Keats says on another occasion that 
“what imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth,* or again, I never 
can feel certain of any truth but from a clear perception of its 
beauty*’,® he holds beauty to be a test of truth, not its meaning, seeing 
here ih beauty its quality of seizing the imagination by its power of 
lianriony and af giving it ar feeling of certainty regarding the object. 
IJrutlL also has this characteristic and it is only vicious or abstract 
mt ftll eo tp al^Btn that di^iics .this and that is implicitly criticised by 
• Keats in these pa^ea 13at truth for that reason is not intuitive in ^ 
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the aense. that it oomos lui a flash aad is sell-avident, A trae idea or 
{ffiiioipie is a ccmorete one, formed through obeervatiou and reasonh^ 
(tl^ former yi^mg data and the latter relating them), and its percep* 
tnal and rational dements form its body making it a hannonious whole 
.while we think of it clearly and adequately, and the mind naturally 
accepts it. It does not exist as an abstraction, nor as neutral with 
respect to our belief. But to grant this is not to allow that troth 
consists in harmony and self-evidence, for these are not the only ot 
sufficient criteria of truth, and certainly truth does not mean this. The 
appearance of beauty in any ostensibly known object by virtue of its 
harmony is a sign of its truth but from this it does not follow that 
beauty is truth. When Keats wonders “how anything can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning” and yearns for “a life of sensations 
rather than of Thought * ”, he merely wonders and does not positively 
assert that conceptual knowledge, that implies patient observation and 
reasoning, is false.* 

That he had a notion of truth as intellectual and more valuable 
than the experience of beauty is seen from many of his utterances in 
prose and verse. He regrets that “the prize, high reason” will never 
be his award and consoles himself by the thought that beauty is simple 
and satisfying while philosophy “spoils the singing of the 
Nightingale”,® and that though he has no knowledge “yet the evening 
•listens”.* Beauty for Keats was not so easy an affair later on when it 
was bom of pain, as that of Moueta’s face (in the second Hyperiony and 
as a dying companion of melancholy (Ode to Melancholy).* Yet if was 
not beyond his powers of comprehension like philosophical truth. 
Again, poetiy is “ not so fine a thing as philosophy —for the same reason 
that an eagle is not as fine a thing as truth”, poetry is Instinctive and 
does not care either for truth or mortality,4to a poet a street-fight, is 
appealing, so also are our reasonings, "though erroneous”, to an 
angel.* No, Keats must not (he says) neglect philosophy though it is 
hard to master and though poetry is his principal love and vocation; 
he will ask Hazlitt : "in about a year’s time the best metaphysical 
road” he can take;” he has been “hovering for some years between an 
exquisite sense of luxuriousness and a love for philosophy” and he 
must turn all his soul to the latter.” Of course, this philosophy, must 
not b6 dogmatic, “the only means of strengthening one’s intellect as 
to make up one’s mind about nothing, to let the mind be a thorough¬ 
fare of all thoughts”.” And it must not be abstract and external but 
should be “proved upon our pulses”** for “nothing can become real* 
tai it ia o^ierieneed”,” (Hiase aw maxims *v?hkd|i C 

j^iloBopher will ti#gle<^ ^ own oo^t, but this does not mesm tlwl 
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phil<MDphy as a raticmal disoipliae ^oald Hqoidi^ itseH axkd natdi. 
tnitb, Ithroi^h Tisions and flashes, ot through an nniNS&etive 
submisaicm of the mind to the heart like poetry as some people think. 
Philosophy to be based on experience need not be wholly an apprehen¬ 
sion as of the particolar sense-qualities or of the visions in a mystical, 
trancje, neither of which apprehensions constitute, knowledge, where 
concepts unifying a mass of sensible data are involved. Philosophy to 
be experientially based requires that it must not be mere airy speculation 
but raised on the data of direct apprehension, and, so, its general 
concepts, instead of being abstract or empty, have a solid background 
of sensuous particulars represented and held together by them. The 
concepts of love and war, for instance, are adequately known so far as 
they bring before the mind all the experiences Ihat they severally 
represent, and no concept, that does not have a referential basis in 
experience, is to be allowed in philosophy that means business. But 
philosophy cannot afford to do away with concepts or some abstraction 
and generalisation that they involve, and Keats never demands this. 
He gives a high status to poetic imagination yielding him poetic truth, 
his Eniymioii “was a regular stepping of the Imagination towards Truth** 
and “Imagination may be compared to Adam's dream—he awoke and 
found it true’’,*^ yet, as we saw, philosophy and philosophical truth 
are finer things for him. He yearns for them, takes to hard study and 
thinking,** holds that an “ extreme knowledge is needful to thinking 
people—^it takes away the heat and fever.”*® This knowledge, again, 
is not poetic knowledge as Middleton-Murry would have us believe," 

f(M‘ it r#»Qnirpfl. hftsidp.R, of oonrso. diroot, fivporionoft and rotoa snflFftriog. 

hard thinking and, as Keats believed, some training in metaphysics.** 
So that there is no confusion in Keat’s mind between knowledge 
proper, which is conceptual though based on experience, and poetic 
knowledge, that is but intuitive or visionary. Thus Truth** and 
Beauty are distinct for him though they have some common characteris- 
tios, such as harmony and, an immediate appeal to the mind and the 
power of convincing it, and though essentially a matter of thought, 
has its basis in experience which characterises beauty. 

3 . Beauty and Goodness : 

■ Just as Keats appreciated the close kinship of beauty with truth 
while keeping them quite distinct as any clear thinking person ^ould 
do, 80^ £d 'he with respect to the relation beauty and goodness. 
Disintei^ted contemplatioif of beauty is a good and Keats dedicated 
himself to if, nevertheless he felt that it is not the good or the hipest 
good. He was' convinced that “(excepting the human fitiend 
philosopher) a’^ writer ym the most genuine Beir^ In the wexU,**^ ' 
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writisg, next Ibo fine doing, ii tiie tof^ thmg in iihe 
He b^ieved he would do good by creating beauty through the poeMe 
medium, but sometimes he would think of a different means; which 
consisted of giving true knowledge of things and of good and evU to 
Jbis people and which required of him “application study and 
thought.’’*® Bo he held goodness distinct from beauty and above it, 
the philosopher distinct from the poet and above the latter. Philosophy 
is a finer thing than poetry because the latter is neutral in its attitude 

•k 

to good and evil, it enjoys a street-fight, “ a thing to be hated “ 
and “has as much delight in conceiving an lago as an Imogen.'**^ 
The poet has no self, no character, for this reason, which feature 
Keats, no doubt, appreciates, as he is a poet himself, but his mind is 
clear enough to place the philosopher above the “chameleon poet’* in 
his esteem. 

3. Beaui^ of mture and of art ; 

Keats held that beauty has two modes of existence, natural and 
artistic, and the latter is a higher one in excellence. He would write 
lH)etr\ to add to “that mass of beauty which is harvested from the 
grand materials, bv the finest spirits and put into ethereal existence, 
for the relish of one’s fellows’’.** These artistic things, by virtue of 
their ethei’eal mode of being, are greater things than their materials.** 
The reason for this is not stated by Keats though we can surmise his 
view. It is because the ideal mode of being is light and free and, so, 
finer than the material one which is comparatively rigid, and then there 
is scope here for heightening and sublimating one’s natural experience, 
for the display of “intensity” and “fine excess” which Keats values 
so much in poetry,*® The artist gathers the things of beauty round 
him in nature and life and lifts them into a rarefied atmosphere, so 
that we are more impressed by these artistic products than by their 
original materials. Now it is human nature, more than the outer 
(i.c., vegetable, animal and physical) one, that provides the poet with 
rich materials for creating beauty. “Scenerj' is fine, but human 
nature finer’’,*^ and Keats must bid the joys of beautiful nature of 
flora and fauna farewell to meet “the agonies, the strife of human 
hearts’’.** He knows that the highest place of fame and immortality 
can be reached only by those “to whom the miseries of the world are 
miseries and will not let them rest,”** Keats, in search of beauty, 
was steadily moving towards the centre of life itself, he was becoming 
more “at home amongst men and women’’*and “would rather read , 
Chaucer than Ariosto ’’ and write a few pk^vs.®* He was feeling hi^^^ 
Way to human poetry, this phase in his poetic career is charact8ri^4“^yt 
Middteton-Murry as Keats’ return to Shakespeare.*® Thus Keats hrfd 
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artifttiio beauty distinct from and finer than natural beauty whidb sortw 
as ^6 material for the former, the human nature much richer than the 
outer one in this respect. 

4. Nature of artistic Beauty : Real or Illusory. 

If artistic beauty consists of lifting up our natural experiences 
into a sphere of ideality and greater intensity, does this process confer 
more reality to the experiences or takes away some of their reality? 
In other words, does transmutation of nature and life in art give a 
product more real than the original material or not? Keats speaks 
of artistic beauty as truth itself but he means here by truth, as we 
have seen, poetic truth and not truth proper which is intellectual. 
Now Keats recognises the value of each kind of truth, and, so, of 
reality for us in a sense. But he was not like Shelley who held the 
ideal forms created by imagination out of the given materials in nature 
to be more real than the latter, “forms more real than living men."** 
Though Keats too wrote of “the soul as a world in itself”®^ and that 
“any man may like the spider spin from his own inwards his own airy 
citadel,”** yet he was aware of the unsubstantial character of the ideal 
and its dependence on the material world of sense and understanding 
for its meaning and existence.** “Poetry itself”, he says, is “a mere 
Jack O’ lantern to amuse whoever may chance to be struck with its 
brilliance” and “every mental pursuit takes its reality and worth from 
the ardour of the pursuer—being in itself nothing.”*® Imagination is 
like Adam’s dream giving us a truth which is but “a shadow of a 
reality to come.”** However, when he says that philosophy is “a 
finer thing ” than poetry he is only making a valuational judgment and 
we know he also spoke of the ethereal artistic objects as “greater 
things” than the natural ones. So that these statements'prove 
nothing regarding Keats’ view of the relative reality of artistic beauty 
and truth. But that he was no Shelley an idealist is more or less clear 
from the previous statements and from the general movement of his 
thought towards an idea of a more concrete and serious poetry, that 
is more objective and nearer to life. Beauty, at least as poetry seizes 
it* has an ideal mode of existence that is parasitic on the actualities of 
human life and external nature and, so, its reality is derived from this 
actuality which is the standard of reality. Imagination builds up 
forma out of the materials found in nature and the former products 
afford us more exquisite aesthetic delight than the latter originals,** 
yet tl^y are not mere, but less, real than them. The world df physical, 
‘vegetable, ahiinfd and human nature which is idealised in art by 
imagination is what our thought, working upon the sensuous mattitf 
given to the senses, makes out of it and takes for reality. This 
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.Kf'iiat we ordinadly know as real aoi we judge the reality of 
things by a comparison with it. This is the healthy realistic attitude 
of all commonsensicid people and 'Keats was very human and m mmnn. 
seusical. And certainly he was incapable of the sophistication that 
suspects thought to be creative like imagination and, so, possibly 
making reality instead of discovering it. All that we can gather from 
his letters is that he took thought to be objective and necessary giving 
us truth or reality while constructive imagination gives us ideal objects, 
real only so far as they derive their materials from this resdity of 
thought (and sensibility) and as they often are shadows of reality like 
prophetic dreams. 
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All citations in this essay from Keata’ totters are from H. B. F(»iaui*s edition 
(1931) and those from Keats’ verse from H. B. Forman's edition (1981), 

I Letter to Bally, 22nd November, 1617, 

9 Letter to George and Georgiana Keats, November, 1818. 

” Letter to Baily, 22nd November, 1817. 

* He writes, “ I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning and yet it must be. Can it be that even the greatest 
philosopher ever arrived at his goal without putting aside numerous objeiaimuy 
However it may be, O for a Life of sensations rather than of thought. . . Ntork the 
expressions under italics which is ours. 

< Verso letter to Beynokls, 25 March, 1818. 

< Letter to Bcyuolds, 19 February, 1818. 

^ The Fall of Hyperion; a dream, 11. 256-63. 

* “ She dwells with Beauty, Beauty that must die." 

* Letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 18 March, 1819. 

Middle-Murry says of this passage that it means " that one kind of poetry is 

not so fine as another kind of poetry." that philoaophy is for Keats con^re* 

hension of the myst^ life " and it is poetic comprehension the tmth ol whklt is 
to bo measured by its harmony (see bis Keate and Shaketpeare, Ist editioa, p« HQ, 
end p. 185). C. L. Finney also interprets this passage in a manner to save poatry 
against philosophy. (See nis Evolution of KvaUr poetry, Vol, 11, p, 589), Bat aU 
such moves appear uncalled fat and otiose. 

10 Letter to Beynolds, 27 April, 1818. 

II Letter to John Taylor, 24 April, 1818, 

A. C. Bradley and Middleton-Murry take this exquisite sense of laxoiiouaness 
to mean a lower kind of beauty while philosophy to mean a higher and complex Idnd 
of beauty conquering all ugliness and pain. (Sm Bradley; Oxford Lecturea on Poetry 
(1st edition), p. 235, and Murry: Keats and Shakespeare (Ist edition), pp, 60-61). 
But this is artificial for though Keats was moving towards a mote serious kind of poetry, 
more objective and concrete, depicting " the agonies, the strife of human hearts ” yib 
there is no reason to believe that he would oaU this kind of poetry philosoj^y. Poetic 
realisation or beauty is always for bun, as it is for us, a vision, though mudu thought 
and life’s raw experience may go before it, while philosophy or truth is intellectual 
though it may have also an appeal to onr intuition and sense ol beauty. Poetry may be 
phU^phical and philosophy poetical but tpoy do not lose their identities. Keats, 
as his totters amply show, was agairwt vioioas intellectualism in philosophy but not 
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uid truth to poetic vision, and his rnter* 


preten* e.g., A. C. Bradley and MiddtotoB*Mnrry believe him to be. He was no 
Novalu or Bergson. 

Xjetter to George and Georgiana Keats, 21 September, 1819. 

** lietter to Beynolds, 8 May, 1818. 

Letter to (}eoi»e and Georgiana Keats, 19 March, 1819. 


i« Am e.g., Middleton-Murry, op. eit., p. 189. 

Letter to Taylor, SO January, 1816, 

Letter to Baily, 92 Novembw, 1817. . , a -tnvw.- 

»* Letter to Woo&oaae, 21 8*pt«abet, 1619, and to Haydim. 8 Maf^, 
Letter to Beynodda, 8 Ntoy, 1618. 

See Muny, ap. ed., p, 



’ See above and bie latter to Reyoeldsi S? 1818, refened to In note 10. 

** Keate means by truth true knowledge (or reality and not a chaiacter of' 
knowledge distinct f^m tbe latter. Knowledge, in the strict seoae, is true and false 
knowledfe is a oontradiotioa in terms and a loose eapres^c for a mere belkf or 
(pinion. 

^ Letter to Baily, H Atigust, 181Q. 

as Letter to Beynolds, 2o August, 1810. 

•* Letter to Taylor, 24 ^ril, 1818. • , 

Letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 19 March, 1819, (already referred to 

before). 

a’ Letter to Woodhouse, 27 October, 1818. 

a* Letter to Thomas Keats, 26 June, 1818. ' 

*• Letter to Haydon, 11 May, 1817. 

See letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 26 December, 1617, and to Taylor, 
27 February, 1616. 

SI Letter to Boily, 18 March, 1818. 

** Sleep and Poetry, 11. 122-28. 

*s Hyperimx a dream, 11. 147-49. 

Letter to Taylor, 17 November, 1819. 

3* See Middleton-Murry, op. cit., p. 200. 

ss Prometheus Unbound, Act I, 11. 746-49. 

sr Letter to Beynolds, 28 August, 1819. 

88 Letter to Reynolds, 19 February, 1818. 

3* He adds after comparing the soul to a spider, self-sufficiently a xvorld of iU 
ovriii "Now I am sensible all this is a mere sopbistkatiou (however it may neighbour 
to any truth) to excuse my indolence, <" 

Letter to Baily, 13 Manffi, 1818. 

Letter to Baily, 22 November, 1817. 

It may be noted that this distinction between natural and artistic beauty 
does not exist for many thinkers for whom beauty is an oxpr^riciicc and always involves 
projection and construction on the part of the mind no mutter whether the materials 
art there in nature before it or imagined. That is to say. beauty is ideal for these 
thinkers, be it of nature or art. However, for Keats, as for cominonscuBc, beauty of 
nature is a natural characteristic more or less like shape or colour while that of ait is 
ideal in mode of being though resembling natural beauty inasmuch as the former is 
distilled from the latter by imagination. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPlNOZA^ 
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CHAPTER II 
Pakthsism and theism 

Pastheism : Fan—all, aod iheosasGod, t.a., all it Qod. li^Mi 
doctrine states that the world is God and Gk>d is the world, It it # 
reaction against deism which states an absolute separation hetwtan 
God and the world. Spinoza is the famous author of pantbeiatio 
doctrine in modern philosophy. His pantheism asserts true idonti* 
hcation of God with the world. It further bolds that the nature 
the absolute is completely exhausted by the course of the wwid. 
According to it all finite things are merely modifications of the infinite 
substance. All paiticular minds and material objects are necessarily 
derived from a single infinite principle. It has no faith in a transeaii' 
dental absolute Being, because it conceives that God completely 
manifests Himself in the form of the universe. It identifies God with 
the sum total of all finite things and denies His transcendence. 
Spinoza’s aim is to show that “all things live and move and have 
their being in the all-comprehensive reality, that may indifferently be 
named either God or nature”\ Spinoza was an ardent religious 
believer to whom God is all in all, because he holds that 
**whatever is, is in God** and **only through God," everything, **can 
be conceived**. He assigns no independent existence to the particular 
finite things (the world of material objects). At one time he speaks 
of supressing the finite things by infinite substance; at another he 
teaches in the language of science the universality of natural law. 
When as a result of the first tendency in him, he supr^seg the finite, 
the finite, which is neither aelNactive nor self-explanatory in bis 
system, thus becomes illusory and vague. 

Acomrding to Spinoza individual finite things are merely creations 
of false imagination. But when be madntahw the universaUity of 
natnrallaw be either cimscionsly cor unconsoiouidy assigns independent 
reality to evwry individual finite thing. In nature everything is real 
and everytbktg is the part of the one real organised whole. In tbg 
8|dnnaietio system Nakne is "resolved upwards into the 
Power*** Thwi it U very diSeuIt to assert whether 

* N(«msn Baritb—Th® OwtlMiss PMwqphy, PP-‘ '*1 
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panit^st a theist* The oonfiiol begine with the pantheistie D6gM -. 
tive isterpr^Uon that *'hayoii4 the oataral order of^tbings and jffior 
to it no divine life or agency can be". This statement indioates* the 
Unction of the snpreme existence and denies a supramandane cause 
with which alone the theists are concerned. But Spinoza’s pantbeion 
has some special merit also. "Pantheism "whose watch-word is'the 
▼indication of the reality of things and minds, of personality and 
freedom of the individual, has made pantheism an easy target of its 
criticism. But apart from the metaphysical, ethical and epistemolo- 
gioal difficulties which are generally thought to vitiate pantheism, it at 
least has the unique merit of bringing God into an intimate relation 
with man and of giving to his religious consciousness that spirit of 
zengnation and self-surrender which man in his deepest communion 
with the Divine necessarily feels, even when the whole world is flnng 
into destrnctioD (H. M. Bhattacharjee: Principles of Philosophy, 
p. 335.) 

^’Theism undertakes to formulate a view of God and the world 
which is between the extremes of deism and pantheism. The theist 
is not willing to go the whole way with either the pantheist or the 
deist. With the deist he denies that God can witlioot remainder be 
identified with the space-time order; and with the pantheist he denies 
that God can be wholly external to that order. He agrees that the 
deist is right in his insistence that God is in some sense more than 
the vmrld; and on the other hand, be agrees that the pantheist is right 
in his insistence that God is found within the world-order or nowhere. 
In short, he holds that God is both immanent within the world and 
transcendent to it" (G. Watts Cunningham : Problems of Philosophy, 
p. 404-5. 

Theism asserts two distinct lines of thought—the principle of 
causality and the absolnte transcendental reality or God. The natural 
world is derived ss an effect under the *gaidance of one wise and 
mighty personality. The natural world is created by God who is prior 
to creation. God as a canse of the universe exists'fcom eternity 
tMont the world in Him. Everything which has a beginning is 
The world has. a beginning, because it is created, thwe- 
M But the Divine cause of the world will exist 

evph 4^ its <world*Bj destruction for ever. The creator is perfect and 
itwpiiiiiihdbte itvfaile Hisereation is imperfect and perishable. Accord¬ 
ing to wtffld comes into existence by will of God but 

Gbd ddbs not ewlv# into or manifest Himself in the fmm of the 
universe. 
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Some theiets aseert (liat the Oreator willed, created and art into 
motion, this world once for all. and has not oared for it after that. 
The created things blindly follow the wish of the Croator spontana* 
onsly, bnt the creator himself does not feel the necessity of his l-ioking 
’ to it again. Once the duty is done, it is done for ever. The world 
goes on of itself, though the creator is as if asleep. Thus we see that 
some kind of theism holds the arbitrary will and design in God. 

The creation of the Divine is finite while the Divine itself is 
infinite. The Divine is looked upon as an author or a maker. Theism 
asserts that the author is perfect but the creation which comes ont of 
the hand of the author is imperfect. The relationship between the 
author and his work is not frotn eternity. The author suddenly wills 
and the work is create!. These statements of theis n either knowingly 
or unknwiogly hold that there is stoma imparfection in God, other¬ 
wise how can His creation, which He mvle by His free will, be full 
of irapcrfection'i? Tlieisrn includes polytheism, pantheism, and 
monotheis'n, and so on. Thccompleto opposite of theism is atheism, 
which denies the existence of ihe Divine. Monotheism maintains one 
absolute infinite transcendental reality whereas pantheism does away 
with the conception of transcendence. 

Whether Spinoza is a pantheist or a theis^ is a loitter of great 
dispute. Some critics even go so far as to declare him an atheist. 
His philosophy is the amalgamation of all religious doctrines. The 
philosophy of Spinoza incorporates every religious doctrine in the 
development of its own system. It can be safely said that Spinoza 
wants to reconcile every religion but he fails to make sure of his own 
religion. The conflicting tendencies of Spinozistic philosophy will 
be more and niore clear to us as we try to realise the relation of 
substance to finite modes. ‘‘There is. however, a curious conflict 
of tendencies in Spiooza*s philosophy. Though he maintains that 
we must view things in the concrete setting of their constitutive re¬ 
lations, he was yet himself driven to deny the ‘Xistence of the finite, 
the knowledge of which he thus sought to comiilete ; and though he 
denounces any attempt to explain the concrete through general and 
abstract, he himself in the end hypostatises, as the sole reality, a few 
merely abstract conceptions’*,' The strong* contradiction between 
the reaults at which be aims and the conclusion at which he 

arrives, lies in his Latin culture and in the rationalistic principles of , 

Oartesian philosophy, 

' Noruh fimith f The Cartetlan Philoeophy, p* 1*2* 







knowtodge of the finite, because without the true concefititm.. of the* 
latter, the former, which even denies any kind of desoription, cannot 
bo known in the least. Spinoza’s definition of the finite is this: 
^’Tbat thing is called finite in its own kind which can be limited by 
another thing of the same nature. For example, a body is called* 
finite, because we can always conceive of another body which is greater. 
So a thought is limited by another thoaght; but a body is not limited 
by a thought, nor a thought by a body” (Def. IT;. Everything that 
suffers description is finite in its own kind because without reference 
to that particular class which contains and limits it, it cannot be 
described. ”A finite is thus something that is similar in some respect 
to something else of its own kind with which it may be compared 
and be found greater or smaller, longer or shorter, more important 
or less important”.' It comes to this, that to be finite is to be 
limited and comparable, and further it asserts that to * be finite 
is to be included under a class of like things. The infinite is absolute 
negation of the finite. 

Spinoza’s substance or God is necessarily infinite and absolutely 
infinite. Infinite means that which surpasses all other things of the 
same kind. But “absolutely infinite” means an absolute negation 
of finitude, determination and description. The infinite is unique, 
incomparable and it does not belong to any class. It is sui generis. 
The number of its attributes is also infinite. So Spinoza says: “But 
to the essence of that which is absolutely infinite pertains whatever 
expresses essence and involves no negation” (Def. VI Expl ). 

In Spinozistic philosophy the term “infinite” stands for the 
following terms: “unique” “incomparable,” “indeterminate,’' 
“indefinable,” “incomprehensible” and “unknowable”, etc. Aristotle 
says that “the infinite so far as it is infinite is unknown”.* And 
a similar meaning can be found in Spinoza who repeals in connecticm 
with his argument, that by an infinite number of methods “we can 
never arrive at any knowledge whatever”.* The world is finite 
and God is absolute infinite ; therefore, there can be no relation and 
oomparison between the infinite substance and the finite world. The 
above statement bolds good in the case of Spinoza who says: **This 
I kimWf that between the finite and the infinite there is no comparison 

80 that the difference between the greatest and 
most oreature^iind God is the same as the difference between 

Fldtoaoph; at Spinozs," Vol. I, p. 186. 

1 , 4 , 187i>, 7. 

^Cipototiu de InkeUectiM 18, 37, pp< 18,11, 
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lowest ca^ti»6*’«' Q[%ag we (»q conclude that bcHte 
Spinoza accepts the tbeistic position and definitely holds that (Glod 
who is necessmily infinite is a transcendental reality. The pantheistic 
fortificatum of S{unoza falls down by his acceptance of this tbeistic 
position. It seems that at the beginning Spinoza was a pantheist 
bat at the end he was driven to accept the tbeistic view which main¬ 
tains that God is transcendental, absolute and infinite Being. The 
necessarily infinite substance of Spinoza is not exhausted by the 
course of the production of the finite world because his God 
or substance is necessarily indivisible and indeterminate. The 
determinate finite world cannot say anything about the indetermi¬ 
nate infinite substance. The ‘absolutely infinite* substance or God 
excludes all forms of the universe of finitude from it. Though 
Spinoza’s God is indeterminate and unknowable yet Spinoza never 
says tlfat he is wanting in essence and perfection. Spinoza’s God 
is the essence or indwelling cause of the universe and He is the most 
perfect Being. According to Spinoza, everything can be vague 
and illusory but there caunot be any question about the validity of 
the most perfect Being. Thus regarding the infinitude of God 
Spinoza was led to accept the tbeistic conception of God. The conflict 
of Spinoza's philosophy lie.s in the opposition between ‘All-imraanency 
and some-transcendency’. Immanency is the notion that the intelli¬ 
gent and creative principle of the universe pervades the universe 
itself. Iinmaneucy is a fundamental conception of pantheism. Though 
Spinoza tries his best to do away with the conception of transcendence 
yet he is forced to accept some transcendency when the question of 
‘infinitude of God’ comes before him. According to the pantheist 
God manifests himself in the form of the universe and God is nothing 
but the sum total of the universe. 

But the theists are found possessed by the conception of an indwelling 
God whose living spirit moves in the unsleeping order of nature to 
act and behave. When “ a pantheist-like Spinoza has to go beyond 
the natura naturata, and concede a natura naturans related to it as 
canae to effect, it is in vain for him to set them forth as identical by 
^veriug them together with the label ‘ causa sui \ and pretend that 
be has not trespassed upon any ‘transcendent’ ground ” * Now it is 
quite clear that it becomes very difficult for Spinoza to escape from 
the transcendent idea of God. The conflict between pantheism and, 
theism wids in the tbeistic interpretation of God or substance. 

1 54. 

5 Marttmwin t A Stniy of Boliffloat p-148. 
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God is the antithesis and reversal of all our ordinary modes of 
thought. God is 'infinite* and therefore, He is unapproachable by 
the 'finite*. He is altogether of a different kind from the created 
things. " We say that he is ‘one’, but all that that means is that 
he is not what in the world of our experience we know as 'many*. 
We say that he is 'good* but all that that means is that he is not 
what in the world of our experience we know as ‘evil’. We say that 
he is 'living', but all that that means is that he is not what in the 
world of our experience we know as ‘dead”.’ The above statements 
show that Spinoza inclines somewhat towards theism. God is an 
'infinite' and all-inclusive Being which has no limits. The all- 
inclusive Being is only limited by its own nature and “ that nature 
inevitably transcends human categories”.® The finite can only 
know 'finite*. Thus God being ‘infinite’ transcends all things of 
human experience and He is unapproachable by the ‘finite’. '“This 
enlightened, though somewhat chilling theism, which combines a 
profound sense of the existence of God with a profound distrust of 
our ability to know him, is fully represented on what might be called 
the theistic side of Spinoza ”.* The theistic side of Spinoza has 
taught us that we cannot exbanirt the nature of the ‘infinite’ substance 
by the use of the ‘finite’ categories. Here Spinoza treats God as 
transcendent. Again when he says that God is all in all and all 
things are in God, he gradually goes far away from his theistic 
position and accepts the pantheistic doctrine by asserting the 
following : “ Everything which exists, exists in God and without God 
nothing could either exist or be conceived ” (Eth. 1, 15). Thus the 
conflict between the pantheism and theism is quite clear in Spinozistic 
philosophy. When Spinoza conceives God or substance as ‘infinite’ 
and transcendent he is a theist and when he identifies God with the 
universe or with nature he is a pantheist. The true cause of the 
conflict between pantheism and theism in Spinoza’s philosophy lies 
in the three words, God, Nature and Substance which are used by 
him to designate the all-inclusive reality. “ Beginning with the 
primordial causality itself, the ‘ jons et origo lerum '*—^he uses 
several terms to denote it,—Nature, God, Substance,—the two former 
preponderating in his earlier writings, the last in the Ethics. Tho\?gh 
identical in their application, they differ somewhat in their inner 
meaning : Under “Nature*’jve are expected to think of the continu- 


" ^ Leon B^h : 6|nnoza, p. 66, 
> Ibid } Bpinoeef p. 66. 
* ibid } Bpiaoen, p. 66. 
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008 60oro6 of birth; under *^*Gtod'*( of the onivergal cause of 
created things; under **6abstance”, of the permanent reality behind 
phenomena." ' Spinoza holds pantheistic position when he identifies 
God with the universe. But it must be borne in mind that Spinoza's 
conception of the universe is far more than the physical world of 
ours. Spinoza's God or Substance is the fullness of all being, the 
supreme reality, " God has not been reduced to Nature, but Nature 
exalted to God”.* Some critics declare Spinoza to be a naturalist. 
By the above statement it is shown that Spinoza is justified even to 
be a naturalist and bis system is thus called the system of one pure 
naturalism. 

The conflict of Bpinozistic philosophy, therefore, is between 
pantheism and theism or between naturalism and theism. The con¬ 
flicting tendencies have their origin more in Spinoza's profuse use 
of the term God than its meaning ” « “ Avenarious, who has stratified 
the writings of Spinoza on the basis of the use of the term Nature, 
God, and Substance .... has discovered three phases in the develop¬ 
ment of Spinoza's pantheism, which he designates by the following 
terms: Naturalist All-in-one, Tbeistic All-in-one, and Substantive 
All-in-one Windelband brushes aside all these and declares that 
Spinoza’s system is ” complete aud unreserved pantheism ”, The 
problem before us is the problem whether Spinoza's God is absolutely 
identical with the sum total of particular things or whether God does 
transcend them in some way. When we accept the former position 
Spinoza is a pantheist to us and as soon as we agree with the latter 
conception he becomes a tbeist. 

Infinitk Modes 

So far as we have discussed Spinoza's system, it leaves us as yet 
without any principle of mediation between the absolute infinite 
substance and the world of the nuile things. The conflicting tendency 
of Spinozistic philosophy is still in the process of development. The 
relationship between the infinite and the finite is not yet established 
and as he (Spinoza) advances to link the finite with the infinite the 
real conflict begins. The long and deep line of demarcation between 
the hifinite and the finite has not vanished. Though Spinoza tries 

his best to do away with this yet he cannot do so. ” The gap 

• 

’ Dr. Martinen's stud; of Spiaoza, p. 169. 

* Pollock, Spinoza (1912), p. SSI. 

* Wolfaon : The Philoeophy of Spinoza, Vol. 1, p. 298. 

* Ibid : The Philosophy of Spinoza. Vol. I, p. 299. 
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between the infinite and finite remains unbridged.^ The mediaeTal*a 
conception of the infinite denies any finitade in it. Spinoza being 
born and brought up under the influence of the transcendental con> 
ception of the infinite met with difficulties in his philosophical investi¬ 
gation of the absolute reality and in no way could set aside the 
mediaeval philosophers' and Aristotle’s conception of the infinite. 
According to the mediaevals, that which is infloite cannot be finite 
because finitude indicates some limitation and that which is limited 
must be perishable. The infinite is imperishable, therefore the infinite 
cannot be finite at all. By accepting this statement Spinoza is still 
in the domain of “ Natura Naturans ” or “ that which is in itself, 
is conceived through itself”.* Spinoza, being a pantheist, is con¬ 
fronted with difficulties and wants to erect a bridge over the gap 
between ** Natura Naturans” and “Natura Naturata” or the 
world of the finite things. 

In order to fill up the gap Spinoza introduces the conception of 
“Infinite Modes”. Infinite Modes have a double aspect. They aro the 
connecting links between the two different worlds—the world of 
infinitude and the world of finitude. “As “Modes”, they belong to 
the sphere of the finite ; as ‘Infinite inodes’, to that of the infinite”.* 
Here we can notice that the ideas of the finite things and of the 
infinite substance have come under one Lead—“Infinite Modes’*. 
Though according to Spinoza the finite can only follow from the 
finite and the infinite from the infinite, yet despite that assertion 
he combines the ideas of infinite and of finite in order to overcome 
the peculiar contradictions and difficulties of his philosophy. The 
following passages contain Spinoza’s doctrines of infinite modes: 
“Whatever follows from any attribute of God, iu so far as it is modified 
by ft modification, which exists necessarily and infinitely and infinite 
through the said attribute, must also exist necessarily and as 
infinite”,* or in other words, “Every mole which exists both nece¬ 
ssarily and as infinite, must necessarily follow either from the absolute 
nature of some attribute of God, or from an attribute modified by 
a modification, which exists necessarily and as infinite”.* The 
difference between the attributes and modes is this; the former aije 
conceived through themselves and the latter through the attributes. 


* CWrd “Spinoz*’*, p. 176. • 

* Ued and "Hit attributes. 

4 Casrd Bpinoza, p. 176. 

.^4 JBStb.t 1. 22. 

i * Bth.,l.a8. 
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There are twa kinds of infinite modes. The first kind is (i) 
immediate infinite and eternal modes and the second is (ii) mediate 
infinite and eternal modes. Immediate infinite m ides follow imme< 
diately from the attributes and the mediate modes follow from the 
attribute, already modified by modifications. But both the immediate 
and mediate infinite modes are combined under the head of “Infinite 
Modes". It is stated that the absolutely infinite intellect or “the 
intellect in thought" and motion and rest in extension belong to 
the class of immediate infinite and eternal inodes. The immediate 
infinite modes are the direct modification of the attributes 
of thought and extension. The two (infinite intellect and 
motion and rest) constitute the face of th3 whole universe. “The 
face of the whole universe always remains the same although its parts 
undergo constant change or modification. 

In • Spinoxisiic philosophy we meet with two irreconcilable 
elements. The first is the subordination of the infinite modes to God 
and the second is the equality of the infinite modes with God.' The 
conception of infinite modes involves contradiction. On the one hand, 
it is related to God through His attributes and thereby remains in 
the sphere of infinitude, and on the other hand it is related to finite 
individuals which are thu^ modifications of modifications and so on, 
of God. The double aspect of the Spinozistic infinite modes gives 
rise to conflicting tendencies. 

The conflict which has its origin in Spinoza’s conception of 
infinite substance and finite individuals is really insoluble; yet we find 
in Spinozistic philosophy an attempt to solve it by introducing the 
conception of “infinite modes". If Spinoza had been true to his logical 
construction his philosophical investigation might have ended here. 
But throwing logic to the winds, be tries his best to cross over the 
gulf by making ‘infinite modes’ a via-media between God and the 
finite world. “Infinite and finite individuality express ideas which, 
as Spinoza defines them, are reciprocally exclusive ; but when we 
examine what is meant by the phrase “infinite modes", we find that 
it involves, in opposite directions, an endeavour so to modify these 
ideas as to bring them into coherence".® Previously we have seen 
that God or substance as infinite and eternal, transcends all pheno¬ 
menal objects and thereby it is barren, because “all determination 
is negation". But with the appearance pf “infinite modes" in 

' Caird : Spinoza, p. 178. 

* Jbid ; Spinoza, p. 179. 

la—1946P-I 
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Spioozistw philosophy the theisfcic position of his God is shaken and 
the barren God becomes fertile. We have also examined that all 
particular things are nothing but the creations of false imagination, 
and that which is the creation of false imagination is vague and 
illusory. The theists conceive the world of particular things or objects , 
as imperfect and transient. The only reality is God or Divine. Once 
Spinoza was a theist when he did conceive God as the pure infinite 
and absolute reality. But sometimes he is no more a theist because 
the finite things can claim for th“ra an infinite origin and that which 
has the infinite origin is imperishable. Therefore, the finite indivi¬ 
duals are also imperishable, as they aro nothing but true manifesta¬ 
tions of God. Thus Spinoza holds apain the pantheistic position. 

Finite Modes 

The conflict between pantheism and theism will be more clear 
to us when we discuss Spinoza’s notion of finite modes. The question 
which naturally arises in this connection is this: “If individual 
things follow from God, then since God is infinite, where does their 
finiteness come from”? (Wolfson: The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. 
I, p. 388). This is a very important topic which requires clear 
explanation in Spinoza’s system and in connection with this problem 
we are going to discuss Spinoza’s conception of finite modes in the 
following paragraphs. 

The problem can be restated thus : How can the finite come 
out of the infinite or in other words, how can the infinite be the 
cause of the finite? The infinite is unique and unlimited, and that 
which is unlimited is imperishable. The infinite is eternal and 
perfect Being. But our notion of finite implies that it is limited 
and perishable. If infinite manifests itself in the form of finite bow 
is it at all possible for the finite to go out of existence for good? That 
which necessarily comes out from the absolute nature of God or 
Substance must have the right of existing for ever and 
there must be self-maintaining impnlse in it. Spinoza does assign 
wflf-maintaining impulse to them when he says that Nature is equal 
to God. But again be does not assign any independent reality to 
them by asserting that the substance (God) is indivisible. Now 
the problem is this : If God is infinite and absolutely indivisible, 
from where does the finitude come? In order to answer this question 
Spinoea introduces the conception of modes in his system of philosophy. 
Modes ^re both infinite and finite. Modes as infinite are eternal 
and modes es finite are temporal. The answer of the above mentioned 
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problem becomes clear if we read the following lines from Professor 
Thilly’s History of Pbilosophy, “In one sense, modes are infinite 

and necessary, in another sense they are finite and lem^joral.The 

.eternal infinite substance expresses itself for ever in definite ways, 
in an eternal and necessary system of physical and mental forms, 
in a system of ideas and in a system of bodies. Such an infinite 
and necessary system of ideas, the totality of all ideas, Spinoza calls 
the absolute infinite intellect; the system of modes of extension he 
calls motion and rest; the two together constitute the face of the 
universe. The face of the whole universe always remains the same, 
although its parts undergo constant change. Nature, as a whole, 
may here be compared to an intlividual organi.sm, the elements of 
which come and go, but whose form (face) remains the same.** 
(Tbilly : Jlistory of Philosophy, p. 298). 

His definition of inodes is this: “By mode”, he means the 
modifications or affectations of Substance, or that which exists in and 
is conceived through, something other than itself. This definition 
of modes shows that the one unique and simple Substance or God 
consists of a multiplicity of modes. The modes are self-dependent 
and are conceived through God. They have a conditioned existence 
and they are conditioned by God to act. In proposition XXVIII of 
Ethics I, Spinoza says: “Every individual thing or everything which 
is finite and has a conditioned existence, cannot exist or be condi¬ 
tioned to act, unless it be conditioned for existence and action by a 
cause other than itself, which aho is finite and has a conditioned 
existence, and likewise this cause cannot, in it.s turn, exist, or be 
conditioned to a».t, unles'» it be conditioned for existence and action 
by another cause, which .iho is finite and lias a conditioned existence 
and so on to infinite”. The ultimate cause is God or Substance. The 
highest cause is self-caused or cnusa sni and it is the cause of every¬ 
thing else. When Spinoza maintains that God is the highest cause 
or self-caused and the most perfect Being he leans towards the 
theistic interpretation of God Theism also asserts that God is 
infinite and most perfect and He is the ultimate cause of this finite 
world. ,It also says that the finite individuals are imperfect and 
there is nothing in them to maintain their independent reality. 
Spinoza’s definition of modes and bis propoaitiou XXVIII in Ethics 
I assert exactly the same thing as the thejstic conception does. 

Again Spinoza says that finite follows from the finite and infinite, 
from the infinite. Modes, being finite, implies that God, being 
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infimte,, cannot be the (ause of them. So it may be asked: where 
do they come from ? and how do they come ? Modes, being modifica- 
tione of God, assert the fact of divine origin for their permanent 
existence. But every particular thing taken by itself is a part which 
is incomplete in power and essence, is finite in nature, and is transi¬ 
tory in existence. The power, whereby each particular thing, and 
consequently man, preserves his being, is the power of God or of 
Nature. (Etb.l.XXIV Coroll.). On the one hand, if we assign to 
the particular things independent existence the model system of 
Spinoza vanishes and he no more remains a pantheist or a 'God- 
intoxicated n;an’. His conception of God as equal to 'Nature’ shows 
him to be a full-fledged pantheist. On the other band, when Spinoza 
maintains that “God is the efficient cau.se not only of the existence 
of things, bnt also of their essence’’ (Prop. XXV, Ethics 1> his at¬ 
titude is that of a theist. God is not only the cause of particular 
things (coming into existence) but also of their continuing into ex¬ 
istence, or in other words. He is the cause and effect both. We 
thus see in S{>inoza a continuous oscillation between pantheism and 
theism. 

In order to reconcile these conflicting tendencies Spinoza gives 
a general scheme of deriving modes from substance. The finite 
follows from finite causes. These causes are infinite in number. 
They again form an infinite series of causes and effects. That in¬ 
finite series owes its origin to tbe mediate infinite modes. Then 
mediate infinite modes follow directly from God, Thus the series is 
complete and we can conclude that strictly speaking they (modes) 
are not finite but infinite in essence and existence. So far as the 
modes are treated as being of the sa/ue essence as God, Spinoza’s 
philosophy must be pronounced to be distinctly pantheistic. So far, 
however, as he gives them finite or relative stability, his philosophy is 
tbeistic. 

Again, another difficulty arises when we come across 
proposition XXVIII of Ethics 1, wliere Spinoza says : That which 
is finite and which has determinate existence could not be produced 
by the absolute nature of any attribute of God for whatever follows 
from the absolute nature of any attribute of God is infinite and 
eternAh” This statement' of Spinoza shows that finite modifications 
are quite impossible. The gap between the finite and infinite remains 
unbfidgad. Though Spinoza tries to overcome this conflict yet he 
has not succeeded in doing so. When he sees tbe difficulty that the 
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finite cannot come out of the absolute infinite and indivisible substance 
he introduces the conception of infinite-finite modes in his sys<^^em. 
By introducing this notion he remains no lunger strict to his own 
logic. First of all he tries to prove everything mathematically or 
eay, logically, but as soon as h; advances to erect a bridge over the 
gap between the infinite God and the finite world bis mathematical 
or logical conclusion shows its absolute barrenness. 

So far as we have realised that Spinozji’s doctrine is not cent 
per cent pantheistic. We have also tried to show that Spinoza is 
a qualified pantheist, because at one time he conceives the finite 
world as a modification of God and at another time he reduces the 
finite individuals to unreality and illusion. His philosophy gives 
birth to many a confl^icting tendency and in order to reconcile them, 
be becomes once a pantheist and at another time a theist and so on. 
Thus we cfinnot conclude that his doctrine is, strictly speaking, pantheis¬ 
tic. His general tendency is towards pantheism but being confronted 
with difficulties he is led to accept the theistic position as we have 
already pointed out. 


Is THE Doctrine Pantheistic ? 

In the above Chapter we tried to show that Spinoza can¬ 
not be called either a true pantheist or a theist. The conflict with 
which we are now acquainted is due to his manifold conception of 
the relations of the finite world to God. Principal Caird has rightly 
observed as follows : “In the one case the world is nothing and God 
is all; in the other the world is the manifold expression of ibe nature 
of God, and God the Being whose nature unfolds, without losing 
itself in the innumerable individualities of the finite world. If 
'jSpinozaism contained no ether conception of the relation of God to 
the world than the first, we should be compelled to pronounce it a 
purely pantheistic system. Perhaps the second conception is in¬ 
troduced in order to correct the inadequacy of the first. Therefore, 
the conflict aro^e between the first and the second conceptions of the 
relation of God to the world.” ^ This shows clearly that Spinoza's 
general tendency towards philosophy is pantheistic but being con¬ 
fronted with difficulties and inadequacies of this pantheistic doctrine 
he (Spinoza) leans towards naturalism and theism. Thus we can 
maintain that Spinoza is not a true pantheist. Either he is a qualified 
pantheist or a theist; either he is a naturalist or a supernaturalist ahd 

Cftird “Bpinosa'*, p, 17S 
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soon. Therefore, it-annot b« said that Spinoziatic doctrine is cmt 

per cent pantheistic. It it were so there would have been no oontot 
in Spinoza’s system and Spinoza would have been freed from to 
charge that the gap between the finite world and God temaina unbri- 



(To be continued) 
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Existentialism —By Jean-Paul Sartre. Transiated by Bernard 
Freohtman. Philosopbical Library. New York. Pp. 92. 

Existentialism has obtained an important footing among thinkers 
and intellectuals on the continent of Europe. At the moment its position 
seems to resemble that of Freudian Psychology, struggling for recognition 
during the period preceding the First World War. In England, however, 
there is a tendency to disregard it, or treat it with contempt, well voiced 
by Beitrand Bussell, who, in a recent broadcast comment, dismissed it 
as nonsense. 

Although Existentialism has come into increasing prominence in 
recent years, its ancestry goes back to St Augustine’s ‘Confessions’, con¬ 
taining elements like the individual’s encounter with destiny, and anguish, 
dread and despair, which are now basic to the Existentialist attitude. 
We can even go further back in the past, and see in the words of Socrates, 
in the Apology, the Existentialist position on death clearly stated: I do 
not know what lies in the beyond, but I go forward with courage and hope, 
and I shall find out in good time t' 

The term Existentialist is connected with scholastic philosophy and 
is based upon a distinction between essence and existence. ‘Essence 
is what a being is. Existence is the act by which a being is’. The words 
are said by Thomas Aquinas, and this frame work of reference is necessary 
to define things which exist as marked off from those that are merely 
objects of thought, such as a unicorn, possessing an essence but no exis¬ 
tence. 

In recent years Kierkegaard is the first in the new line of thinking. 
Sartre is perhaps the most popular. The reas <n seems to be that the 
latter has, in his novels and dramas, tried to come to grips with the 
human situation in the existential manner, and has thus given a wider 
currency to bis ideas. The fundamental idea in this philosophy is the 
freedom of choice. ‘We do not merely choose between this course of 
action and that, we choose and make ourselves’. (Existentialism from 
Within by E. Allen, p. 66). 

This point is of great significance and the following words quoted 
from |he book under review will clarify the position still further: ‘When 
the existentialist writes about a coward, he says that this coward is 
responsible for his cowardice. He's not like that because he has a cow¬ 
ardly heart or lung or brain; he’s not like that on account of his pfaysiolo* 
gioal make-up; but he’s like that because be has made himself^a cow#r4* 
by his acts’, (p. 40). 
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la Sartre’s aovels ilie choice made is often inauthentic. It will be 
diftioult for any one to grasp his attitude with iut a knowledge of his 
philosophy. Unlike Frond the Existentialist docs not regard man as a 
victim of circumstance beyond his control. The Psycho-analyst holds 
some phoebia or complex as responsible for conduct but the new thkikegi 
will not thus shift the responsibility on to something outside oneself. 
Sartre thinks this circumstance the source of the peculiar strength‘and 
greatness of his philosophy: 'You see that it can not be taken for a 
philosophy of quietism, since it defines man in terms of action; nor for 
a pessimistic description of man—there is no doctrine more optimistic^ 
since man’s destiny is within himself; nor for an attempt to discourage 
man from acting, since it tells him the only hope is in his acting and 
that action is the only thing that enables a man to live.’ (p. 42). 

The ultimate test is, of course not the cheerful message which the 
philosophy carries with it but its basic truth, and its future acceptance 
or rejection will dejjend upon how far it satisfies the criterion. As an 
initial advantage we can see in it a mode of escape from the gloomy 
determinism preached by Freudians, and Behaviourists under Pavlov. 

Sri C. Sen. 

Family and Kin In Indo-European Culture— By G. S. Ghurye. 
University of Bombay Publications, Sociology Series, No. 4. George 
Cumberlcge. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 254. Bupces Twelve. 

Professor Ghurye has tried to present in this book a description of 
the kinship pattern and familial organization of the Indo-European peoples. 
After Some amount of preliminary discussion, he has discussed in detail 
the structure of the family in ancient and medieval times in northern 
India; and then proceeded to do the same thing with regard to Greek 
and Latin cultures. In a final chapter, there is some account of material 
from Scandinavian and other European cultures. This is followed by 
a not very elaborate, but pointed discussion of the theory of economic 
determinism of family structure as propounded by Engels. The last 
section of the book therefore gains some amount of topical interest. In 
the last sentence of the book, Professor Ghurye says, “Thus is the primacy 
of beliefs and ideas over economic factors substantiated by the social 
history of the Indo-Europeans ’’ 

When Professor Ghurye differs from anybody, he hits hard. But, 
we believe, this is unbecoming in a scientific atmosphere. A sentence 
like the following one could have been toned down considerably without 
fltty loss in tho strength, of one’s views: “It can be easily seen that the 
so-called particular discrimination of marriage relationships in this line 
shows pot Only Morgan’s mental confusion but also a travesty of^tsc 
crimination.’* (p. 1®)* >. 
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, Professor GJburyc goes through a subtle chain of reasoning to prove 
that the cxriginal Indo-Aryan family consisted of four generations. 
Families became extended, kinship began to be recorded in personal names, 
Until it could no longer be actually traced. Then clans came into being, 

.and bore the names of great heroes or otherwise distinguished persons. 
Prof«Mior Ghurye has tried successfully to combat the view that matrix 
arohy was a universal antecedent of patriarchal organization. While 
doing so, be has incidentally examined critically some of the uses to which 
kinship terms have subjected for purposes of historical reconstruction. 
In this section. Professor Ghurye brushes aside such attempts, unless 
the existence of the reconstructed forms of marriage can be attested to 
by other forms of evidence. It is- curious however that he says little 
about Dr. Bivers's attempts in this respect. Perhaps the abstention has 
been out of respect. But then one has to account for the existence of 
such things as joking relationships, privileged familiarities, avoidances, 
etc. by seme alternate hypothesis, instead of merely brushing them aside 
as accidental curiosities. 

One observation has to be made with regard to the kind of evidence 
employed in the chapters dealing with Greek culture. From references 
in epic lierature, Professor Ghurye shows how the Greek family life was 
corrupted by sexual licence, and unworthy relations between different 
generations of men and women. But these were, even then, looked upon 
as deviations rather than as approved customs. In our epic literature 
too, we find tales of licence or of practices, which are however not to be 
taken as representing the norm. If cultures have to be compared with 
one another, we believe, it is right to compare on the basis of compa¬ 
rables. The ideals of one and the actualities of another, perhaps picked 
up from a particular class in society, are undoubtedly not. In any case, 
we believe that an account of aberrations does not help us in understand¬ 
ing any better either Greek or Hindu social structure. 

Professor Ghurye’s summary dismissal of the view of Engels does 
not seem to us to be justified. Engels may have been wrong in discover¬ 
ing in economic determinism a universal solvent. One need only point 
out that his theory does not help in explaining the details of a particular 
situation. But how can one say that economic forces do not have anything 
to do with social structure, and it is only beliefs and notions that do? 
If polyandry arises in a place where there is female infanticide, and where 
people also do not wish to squander a limited property by division and 
subdivision, then are not the concepts which eventually arise out of 
polyandry ultimately referable to 'material' causes ? It is true that the 
beliefs which led to the practice of infanticide are inadequately known 
w far as their origin is concerned. But they have to be looked for 
car^ully, before we brush aside such a helpful hypothesis as Marx or 
Engpls suggested as completely unwarranted. 

1»-1946P—I. ' ^ 
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Professor Ghurye’s book is» oh the whole, provocative in many ways., 
It oontains a wealth of information, and logical reconstructions which 
are on the whole sound. But they nre presented with a kind of hardnessi 
and an utter disregard of alternate views which seem to hurt in a scien¬ 
tific atmosphere. No one has, we believe, the right to claim that all 
truth is on his side. All of us can do no more than pursue our own view 
of truth to the best of our ability without denying the same right to other 
people. It is only when we try to find out the truth in the other man's 
point of view that, in the process oi that humble admission, perhaps we 
come one Step nearer to our final objective. 

NmMAL Kumar Bose. 







The Late Professor Jasgopal Banerjee 





‘ ” ' -l 

Death op Professor Jatoopal Banerjbb 

Death occurred m Calcutta on •25th December; 1956, of Professor 
Jaygopal Banerjee at the ripe old age of eighty*SVe. We most say 
that both the country and the University of Calcutta are tha pobrW 
by his death. Bengal has lost in him a man of letters, who 
throughout his life did his best to unlock to Bengali students the vast 
treaBurO'house of English literature. Generations of earnest and eager 
pupils at Cooch-Behar in North Bengal and in the Fost-gi^uate 
classes in the University of Calcutta sat at his feet and were captir 
vated by bis profound learning and the charm of his personality. 
In a sense, he was one of the last survivors of our heroic age in 
Bengal—an age which was adorned by a galaxy of bright and in¬ 
spiring teachers. Professor Jaygopal, after a highly successful career 
at Cooch-Behar and Baoaras, joined the Post-graduate Department of 
the University of Calcutta where he rose to first Indian Professor and 
Head of the Department of English Literature. Teaching was the 
passion of his life. No man of our time can be more truly said to 
have lived for the sake of his work. A great teacher is one of the 
rarest of human beings. He has to fill a subject with his personality. 
Professor Jaygopal had this power in a pre-eminent measure. He 
was always able to tread even well-worn paths with a sense of vigour 
and freshness peculiarly his own. It has been said that a great 
teacher knows, like Moses, how to strike living water from the rock. 
Jaygopal had this wonderful gift, and thousands of his graleful and 
devoted pupils will testify to the truth of this statement. 

With the Calcutta Beview his relations were intimate and sus¬ 
tained. He acted as the Editor-in chief of this Review from 1927 
to 1933, and the pages of the Review, for a number of years, bear the 
impress of his learning and scholarship. His essays on Adwaita Philo¬ 
sophy, Contemporary English Poetry, W. B. Yeats, the Philosophy 
of Shelley, Robert Bridges, and Red Oleanders of Rabindranath Tagore 
ate strikingly m^iginal, and they open out new vistas of thought. 
He founded the Calcutta branch of Poetry Society where his discourses 
and brilliant talks eXbited the. wonder and admiration of all the^ 
members who listened. But perhaps more than his intellectual powwsj^ 
and aesthetic gifts, the thing most to be valued in bis oBarafe^ 
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was. tbe moral earnestness and integrity of the man. The really inter¬ 
esting and striking thing in his life was not what he actually produced, 
but himself, that is to say, his transparent sincerity, his sinsplicity 
and disinterestedness, his sweet and lovely example, his courage and 
fearlessness, and above all, his nnlikeness to anybody else. He had *' 
no stereotyped opinions, but he was always making progress in the 
path of apprehending truth either through intellect or through intui¬ 
tion. We convey our condolence to the members of the bereaved 
family. 

« • « 

Death of Professor Suhash Chandra Box 

Death has also snatched away from our midst Suhash Chandra 
Boy who was a Lecturer in the Department of English for more than 
thirty-five years. Suhash Chandra was a very popular teacher. He 
was popular with the students and teachers alike. His clean conduct 
and personal charm endeared him in every circle where he moved. 
He had just retired from service in the University, and it might be 
expected that he would live for a few years more to enjoy his well- 
earned rest. But Providence decreed otherwise. We convey our 
condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 

* * « 

Centenarx CeLEBRA’IIONB 

The University has made arrangements to celebrate its centenary 
in a befitting manner. The programme has already been published 
in the press and in the pages of this Review. The celebration will 
reach their climax in the programme of activities from the 19th to 
24th of January. It may be recalled in this connection that the 
University of Calcutta was created by an Act of the Indian Legislative 
Council on 24th January, 1857. It is therefore, in the fitness of 
things that the final celebrations of the Centenary should take place 
on 24th January, 1957. We are glad to announce in this connection, 
again, that a fairly big volume giving the history of the University 
of Calcutta during the last one hundred years is being published on 
tbis occasion. This volume will convey some idea of the different 
aspects and activities of University life during one hundred years of 
its existence. The past one hundred years have been fruitful indeed 
^ in the life of tbe University and the nation in different branches. 

^ Let, pB hope that in the century that lies ahead, the record of the 
Universlly will be still more fruitful and glorious* Xict there be an 
earnest dedication for tbis purpose.. 



ilofifications 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Nrtification No. C/1714/109 (Affl.^, dated 28.12-50. 

It je hereby notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
have been pleased to recognise the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta as an inatitatioo 
affiliated to tiiis University for training of the stodenta for the D T.M. A H.Gonrse. 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 


Notificau’ona: Other Universities. 

THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OP BARODA 

Notification 
No. SR (EX) 56-VI-72 

It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the follow 
ing candidates, vho have been found guilty of haviug practised unfair means at the 
Univeraity Examinations mentioned against each of them, held in March-Aprii 1966, are 
hereby cancelled. Further, all of them exeeft 8r. No, 4, Kami Sajni Parsram, are 


debarred from appearing 

at any Univeraity Examination before 81st December, 1957. 

SI. 

No. 

Examination 

Seat 

No. 

Name 

Faculty/ 

Institution 

1 

Intermediate Arts 

21 

Shah Bamanlal Cbbotalal 

Intermediate College 

2 

Intermediate Arts 

166 

Shah Viuaykaut Bhikhalal 

Intermediate College 

8 

Intermediate Arts 

166 

Vazirani Nsnik Dharamdas- 

Intermediate College 

4 

Intermediate Arts 

157 

Kama Sajni Parsram 

Intermediate College 

6 

Intermediate Commerce 72 

Shah Thakorlal Bhailalbhai 

Intermediate College 

6 

B.Gom. 

23 

Mehta Manoikumar Chandrakant 

Facultj of Commerce 

7 

Diploma in Architecture 17 

Mallick Gian Chand 

Faculty of Technology 
and Eogineeriugt 

8 

F.B. 

60 

Gdani Furshottam Pribhdaa 

Faculty of Technology 
A Engineering. 


B. K. BUNTBl, 

Regiitm. 
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BENGAL (1750-1800) 

HrMENDRA PHA8.4D GhOSH 

CHAPTER VII 

The moral condition of a society which paid respect to Mrs. . 
Hastings and idolised Francis can be easily imagined. Many of the men 
indulged in what may be called profligate concubinage which was not 
considered to be “deviation from propriety”—and was never condemned. 
Then was fashionable dissipation in abundance and no small ^ount of 
secret vice. No wonder Lord Valentia who visited Calcutta in 1803 
wrote as follows :— 

“The most rapidly accumulating evil of Bengal is the increase of 
half-caste children. They are forming the first step to coldni8ation» 
by creating a link of union between the English and the natives. 
every country where this intermediate caste has been permitted to rise, 

it has ultimately tended to the ruin of that country. Their 

increase in India is beyond calculation; and though possibly there may 
be nothing to fear from the sloth of the Hindoos and the rapidly declin¬ 
ing consequence of the Mussulmans, yet it may be justly apprehended 
that this tribe may hereafter become too powerful to control. Altbouj^ 
they are not permitted to hold offices under the Company, yet they act 
ag clerks in almost every mercantile house, and many of them annually 
sent to England to receive the benefit of an European education. With 
numibers in their favour, with'ta close relationship to the natives, and 
without an equal amount of that pusillanimity and indolence which is 
natural to them, what may not in time bd ^aded from them? 1 
no hesitation in saying that the evil ought to be stopped, and I. knoW 
other way of efltecting this objc^, than by obliging every £atb« ^h^M 
cast children to send them to . Europe, prohibiting their ret|^ 




■fHfi 



whatsoever. The expeaise' thafi wcHlp4 thus attend upon children, 
would certainly operate as a check to ^ extension of zenanas^ which 
’ are, how but too common among the Buwjpeans; and this would be a 
benefit to the country, no less in a moral, than in a political view.”** 

The following advertisements in contemporary newspapers demons¬ 
trate the extension of this evil —i , , 

(1) “A neat, compact and new built garden-house” is advertised 
for .private, sale at 1,500 sicca rupees. It was “pleasantly situated at 
Chowringhy, and from its contiguity to Fort William peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer; It w'ould,” continues the advertisement, “like¬ 
wise be a handsome provision for a native lady or child”. (1792 A.D.)** 

(2) Advertisement from a paper of 1794— “tVanls a Place —To 
wait upon a lady, either here or on a voyage to Europe, a native 
woman, the daughter of an European, who speaks English, can dress 
and attend on a lady, and has already attended one to England,” ** 

(3) “To be let or sold by private sale—a lower-roomed house 
situated immediately facing Mr, Derozio’s house on the Boytaconali 

Eoad,.There are Bootich shops belonging to the ])reniises, 

to be sold with tJie house, wliicli are let to gcKid and constant tenants; 
which shops alone bring in sufficient interest: the premises would be a 
desirable gift to a woman, and a permanent living.” '* 

In 1810 was published Captain Williamson’s East India 
Vade-macun in which the author suppoi ts concubinage and shamelessly 
remarks—“it is impossible for the generality of European inhabitants 
to act in exact conformity with those excellent doctrines which teacli 

us to avoid.There are certain situations and times, in which 

the law must be suffered to sleep; since its enforcement would neither 
be easy nor wise; such is the instance now before us”. This book gave 
a detailed account of the expenses attending the keeping of a mistress. 
The book was dedicated to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company as one—“professedly undertaken with the view' to promote 
iho welfare, and to facilitate the progress of those young gentlemen who 
may, from time to time, be appointed to situations under your several 
JPiefHdencies”. Wrote the writer of an article on “The English in 
fndia—Our social morality”—J’rogress!—^^Vs indeed, ‘the Ituke’s 



I ' The mode in which European ladies, some of rank and education, 
accustomed to dispose themselves at Calcutta would be apparent 
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. from the following extract of a letter from a young lady, who—4n 
ignorance of, the prevailing practice—had been .Indoced to go out to 
India in one of the Company’s fleets. The letter is taken from 
Macintosh’s Travels, and was addressed by the lady to her cousin in 


.1779 


“My dearest Maria—With respect to your request that I should 
tell you plainly w’hat 1 think of these matrimonial schemes (for suOh 
they are, let people disguise them as they will) I never can impress upon 
you ttx) strongly the folly and impropriety of your making such an 
attempt. Certainly, the very project itself is one of the utmost delicacy; 
for what is it but running counter to all the dictate.s of that diffidence 
and native modesty for which English women have been so long held 
up as the perfect models? 

“True it is 1 am married; 1 have obtained that for which I came 
out to India—a huBhaiid; but 1 have lost what 1 left behind me in my 
naiive country—happiness. Yet my husband is rich, as rich, or richer 
than 3 could desire; but his health is ruined, as well as his temper, 
and he has taken me rather as a convenience than as a companion : 
and he plays the tyrant over me with as much severity as if I were 
one of the slaves that carry his palanquin. 1 will just give you a hasty 
sketch of the manner in which I came In him. What a stale of 
things is that where the happiness of a wife depends upon the death of 
that man who should be the chief not the onlv source of felicitv. 

4 . 4 « 

However sucli is the fact in India: the wives are looking out with 
gratitude for the next mortality %vhi(:h may carry off their husbands, 
in order that they may return to England to live U|K)n their jointures; 
the\ live a married life, an absolute misery, that they inay enjoy a 
widowhood of affluence and independence. This is nt* exaggeration, 

1 assure vou. 

“You know that independent of otliers, there were thirty of us 
females on board the H—who sailed upon the same speculation; we were 
of all ages, complexions, and sizes, w'ith little or nothing in common, 
but that we were single, and wished to get married. Some W’ere 
absolutely old maids of the shrivelled and dry description, most of them 
above the age of fifty ; while others were mere girls just freed from the 
tyranny of the dancing, music and drawing masters at boarding school, 
ignorant of almost everything that was useful, and educated merely to 
cover the surface of their mental deformity. I promise you, to me it 
was no slight penance to be exposed during the whole voyage to the half 
sneering, satirical looks of the mates and guinea pigs (so the midshipbc^l^^ 
on board Indiamen were called, and it would have been intofe«|^^^| 
but for the good conduct and poUtfeness of Captain 8—He was & 
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indtt gentlemftiily deportment, but the involuntary cbmpaeeion.I. 
labeled I sometimes discovered in him was extremely irksome. 
However, we will suppose our voyage ended for nothing at all material 
happened, and that we are now safely landed at Calcutta. 

"This place has many houses of entertainment of all descriptions,' 
and the gaity that prevails after the arrival of a fleet from England is 
astonishing. The town is filled with military and civil officers of all 
classes*, and the first thing done after we have recovered our looks, is 
for the captains to give an entertainment, to which they issue general 
invitations; and everybody, with the look and attendance of a 
gentleman, is at liberty to make his appearance. The speculative ladies, 
who have,come out in the different ships, dress themselves with all the 
splendour they can assume exhausting upon finery all the little stock 
of money they have brought out with them from Europe. This is in 
truth their last, or nearly their last stake, and they are all determined 
to look and dance as divinely as possible. 

“Such are the majority of the ladies, while the gentlemen are 
principally composed of those who have for sometime resided in the 
country, and having realised fortunes, are determined to obtain wives 
with as little delay as possible; They are, as I have said, of all ranks, 
but generally of pale and squalid complexions, and suffering under the 
grievous infliction of liver complaints. A pretty prospect this for 
matrimonial happiness! Not a few are old and infirm, leaning upon 
sticks and crutches, and even supported about the apartment by their 
gorgeously dressed servants, for a display of all kinds of splendour on 
their part is no less attempted and accomplished. These old decrepit 
gentlemen address themselves to the youngest and prettiest and the 
youngest and prettiest if properly instructed in their parts, betray no 
sort of coyness or reluctance. In fact, this is the mode in which matches 
are generally made; and if now and then one happy couple come 
together, thousands are married with no hope of comfort, and with the 
prospect merely of splendid misery. Generally speaking, in India, the 
officers make the best husbands, for they are frequently young and 
Uhinjured by the climate, and are the best disposed to attend to the 
wishes of their wives, 

“This is called the Captain’s Ball, and most frequently the greater 
|)art of the expectant ladies are disjwsed of there; it is really curious, 
tmt most melancholy, tq see them ranged round the room waiting wifli 
Yl&e ui^^;Wnxiety fm: offers, and looking with envy upon all who are 
■ >SKxm.|ortuBate than themselves. 

however, as iS sometimes the case, a considerable numb^ 
afai'On hand, after the lapse of throe months, they unite 
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nn eniertaiument their own n^^pense, to which all gentlemen are at 
liberty to go; and if they fail in this denuer resiort, this forlorn hope, 
thev must give up the attempt, and return to hlngland.” *® 

This is a tocsin of alarm loudly sounded for those who wanted 
. to know if they should try the experiment of husband-hunting in far 
off India. 

On a young lad}* landing at Calcutta,; she was actually “exhibited’ 
before those in search of wives. F(»r the first three or four nights the 
house where she resided was beset w’ith visitors, and ‘ probably, the 
greater part of the night was spent in receiving such”. It was the rule to 
“strike the iron while hot”, and marriages were concluded as quickly 
as possible. But the Governor-General's license to be married was 
necessary to constitute it a legal one. 

In the “Hartly House” we read the following from a lady at 
Calcutta who sadly remarks “we must all submit to our destiny : 

“An old fellow, with an incredible fortune ogles me, and professes 
his life depends on his obtaining the honour of my hand—my father 
smiles—and I, with an air of indolent complacence (the air of the 
country) receive his devoirs as the just tribute of niy transcendent 
charms: which charms (it is already got into circulation) are held by 
me above all price (for the fetter of my vow has not yet transpired); 
which may possibly tend to a diminution in the train of my adorers, 
at least on the arrival of the next ships; for. as the life of a butterfly 
is but an hour, so tlie ladies, who wish to see themselves advantageously 
disposed of, must reprobate the antediluvian practice, and be careful 
not to let the iron grow’ cold on the anvil; which with few exceptions, 
is tlie utiiversal conduct; so that I doubt not, I shall soon behold this 
love-stricken greybeard at the feet of some more yielding damsel; 
and may she make him as happy as she will flatter herself his wealth 
can render her; nor once experience the common fate of such expecta¬ 
tions—^finding she has been self-deceived.” 

In the letter quoted before mention has been made of prospective 
husbands for female adventurers from England come to India in search 
of hu^ands as “generally of pale and. squalid complexions, and 
suffering under the grievous infliction of liver complaints”. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Drinking bad long been 
oue of the “rational” amusements with which the early Englishmen in^ 
Bengal sought to beguile their time. “Arrack punch would see^ 
have been the first beverage to which the-* English in India ad^fcted^ 
themselves—and it often proved to be the last”. There waa^^other 
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which was called “btariit wine”. It was “hot wine 
wi^ tdoves, cinnamon and other spices” which the English used to 
^itik frequently in the morning. Punch and serbet, being always 
cheap, were'the common drinks of the young military men, and pretty 
freely were they wjnsumed, at all hours, from morning to night. To 
ihk slow poison a very large proportion of the heavy annual mortality 
V^y be attributed. 

The hookah was the grand whiler away of time in old Calcutta 
European society. Ladies were much addicted to it while gentlemen 
were not less fond of it. Jn the letters of a gentleman who visited 
Calcutta in 1779, is given a copy of a card of invitation in which Mr. 


and Mrs. Hastings “request the favour of his company at a concert and 
supper at Mrs. Hastings’ house in town”—a postscript requests liim 
to bring only his “huccabardar”.*’ 

Besides the “huccabardar” (the man with the hncca] and the 
“chhatabardar” (the umbrellaman) there were other servants. As 
fortunes were easily made—money was lavishly spent. The establisli- 
ment of Philip Francis in Calcutta consisted of sixty .servants! The 
following list of Indian servants’, wages whicli [)revailed in Calcutta 
in 1759 two years after Plassey, and the increase which took place iu 
the following quarter of a century would exhibit tlie extravagant system 
of house keeping at Calcutta :— 



In 1759 


In 

1785 

Consumah 

... Bs. 

5-0 

Rs. 

10 

to 

25 

Chobdar 

... Bs. 

5-0 

Rs. 

6 

to 

8 

Head Cook 

... Rs. 

5-0 

Rs. 

15 

to 

30 

Coachman 

... Rs. 

5-0 

Rs. 

10 

to 

20 

Head Female Servant 

... Rs. 

5-0 

Rs. 



, 

Jemadar 

... Rs. 

4-0 

Rs. 

8 

to 

15 

Khidmutgar 

... Rs. 

3-0 

Rs. 

6 

to 

8 

Cook’s First Mate 

... Rs. 

3-0 

Rs. 

6 

to 

12 

Head Bearer 

... Rs. 

3-0 

Rs. 

6 

to 

10 

Second Female Servant 

... Rs. 

3-0 

Rs. 

* , 

• • • 


Peon 

... Rs. 

2-8 

Rs. 

4 

to 

6 

Bearer 

... Rs. 

2-8 

Rs. 

4 



Washerman 

... Rs. 

3-0 

Bs. 

15 

to 

20 

Ditto to a Single 







Gentleman 

... Rs. 

1-8 

Bs. 

6 

to 

8 

Syce * 

... Bs. 

2 

Rs. 

5 

to 

0 

MaBalchee 

... Bs. 

2-0 

Bs. 

4 
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Shaving IBarber 

Bs. 

1 

Ba. 

2 

to 4 

Hair Dresser 

Bs. 

1-8 

Bs. 


to 16 

Khurtch burder 

Bs. 

2-0 

Bs. 

4 


House Mally 

Bs. 

2-0 

Bs. 

* • 


Grass Cutter 

Bs. 

1-4 

Bs. 

4 


Harry woman to family 

Bs. 

2-0 

Bs. 

4 

to 6 

Do. to Single Gentleman ... 

Bs. 

1-0 



Do 

Wet nurse 

Bs. 

4-0 

Bs. 

12 

to 16 

Dry nurse 

Bs. 

4-0 

Bs. 

12 

to 16 

When Valentia paid a visit 

to Calcutta the 

condition he observed 


must have been one described by Heber in is hymn—“only man is 
vile". To the Europeans eager to amass wealth—by fair means or 
Ibul—and addicted to indolence. luxur\' and vice religion was an object 
of neglect. Wrote Yalentia ;— 

“It will hardly be believed that in this splendid city, tlie 
head of a mighty Christian empire, there is only one church of the 
establishment of the mother country, and that bj’ no means conspicuous, 
eilber for size or ornament. It is also remarkable, that all British 
India does not afford one Epicopal See, while that advantage has been 
granted to the province of Canada; yet it is certain that from the 
remoteness of the country, and the peculiar temptations to which the 
freedom of manners expose the clergy, immediate Episcopal superinten¬ 
dence can nowhere be more requisite. For the want of this is painful 
to observe, that the characters of too many of that order, are by no 
means creditable to the doctrine they profess, which, together with the 
unedifying contests that prevail among them even on the pulpit, tend 
to lower the religion, and its followers, in the eyes of the natives of 
every description.”®" It is a case of “ if the salt have lost his savour 
wherewith shall it be salted?” But Valentia’s concern seems to be 
about the effect of such conduct on the part of the missionaries on 
Indians! It reminds one of the injunction—“tell it not in Gath; 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon.” 

“ On occasion of marriages the ofliciatirig minister was accustomed 
to receive as bed fees from sixteen to twenty gold mohurs and five gold 
moJiurs for a baptism. No wonder that the chaplains were able to make 
«uch splendid fortunes in a short time.” . It was certainly a case of 
“ iwpsing rich with forty pounds a year.”** 

Doctors and lawyers were fortunate, ” Physic, as well as 
is a gold mine to its professors, to work it at will. 

Cleorfe Viscount Valentia—and Tritne/*. Vol. ,1.-. 

**, Th$ &odd Old Days of Honourable John Cof0any, 
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racehira ft ^oiid mohur each patient, for every common attendance—extras 
enormous. ^ 

'* Medicines are also rated so high, that it is shocking to think of : 
in order to soften which public evil as much as possible, an apothecery's ‘ 
riiop is opened at the Old Fort, by the Company, in the nature of your 
Iiondpn dispensaries, where drugs are vended upon reasonable terms. 
The following charges are a specimen of the expenses those Europeans 
incur, who sacrifice to appearances. 

“ An ounce of bark, three rupees, seven and six pence—an ounce 
ot salts, one rupee, half a crown—a bolus, one rupee—a blister, two 
rupees, five shillings—and so on in proportoin ; so that literally speaking 
you may ruin your fortune to preserve your life.*’** 

The summary made in which the police in Calcutta dealt with 
domestic servants and others when brought up as offenders was 
interesting. Busteed ** has given a number of extracts to show this 
from $he charge sheet of the Superintendent of Police in 1778, C.S. 
Play dell. Some extracts are given below :— 

(1) John Eingwell, against his cook named Funjaney, for running 
away from him and beating another servant who had been engaged in 
his place. It appears that he had one of his ears cut off for some offence. 
The present complaint being fully proved—ordered him to receive ten 
rattans and be dismissed. 

(2) A slave girl of Mr. Anderson, Piggy, having again run away 
from her master and being apprehended by the Chowkedar—ordered 
her five rattans, and be sent to her master. 

(3) Mooleah, a boy, was apprehended by the Pyke of the 8th 
Division. The boy has been frequently punished in the cutcherry for 
robbery, and but a few days since received twenty rattans and was sent 
over the water never to return, notwithstanding which he has thought 

f ]^oper to come back. Ordered him to receive fifteen rattans, and to be 
again sent over the water (i.e., across to the Howrah side of the river). 

(4) Captian Scott complains against Banybub for not complying 
^th his promise to repair bis carriage. Ordered ten slippers. 

(6) Colonel Watson against Eamsing, as an impostor receiving 
pay as a carpenter when actually nothing more than a barber. Ordered 
fifteen rattans, and to be drummed through the Cooly Bazar to Colonel 
Wat^n'j'gat^ (His garden house was situate in what is known as 

, .giehoKif /fVHn pt# PsIffWtta. 
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.}• ■ (6) JTacob Joseph against Tithol, cook, for robbing him of a brai 
pot knd a pestle and mortar. Ordered him to be confined in TT nif4ng 
Barree till he makes good the things. 

(7) Mr. Nottby against Caloo for putting a split bamboo and 
Jiaying there in wait purposely to throw passengers down and apparently 
to rob them. Ten rattans. 

(8) Coja Janoose against Sareh, the slave girl of Coja Ofian, fmr 
running away, it appears she has frequently done it. Ordrared her 
fifteen rattans, and to be kept in the thannah 1st division, till her 
master returns. 

(9) Mr. Levitt against Nursing for inducing one of his slave girls 
named Polly to rob him of a quantity of linen of sorts, the above girl 
Polly giving evidence against him. Five rattans. 

(10) Birnarold Pinto against his s’ave girl Pekeytase for running 
away; this being the second time of her being guilty of the like offence, to 
pi’event her doing the same in future. Ordered her to receive five rattans 
and be returned to her master. 

(11^ Eamhuny Jugee against Eamgopal for stealing a toolsey 
dannah off a child’s neck; he says he was running along, and his hands 
caught in it by accident. Ordered him twelve rattans. 

02) Banker Mahamed against Eamjanny complaining that the 
wife of the latter abused his wife. It appearing, on examination, they 
were both equally culpable ordered each to be fined Es. 5 for giving 
trouble to the Court by nmking trifling litigious complaints. 

(13) Mr. Cantwell against his Matraney for stealing empty 
bottles. This she has practised some time, and constantly sold them to 
a shop-keeper Bucktaram, which he himself confesses. To deter others 
from following so pernicious an example—ordered Bucktaram twenty 
rattans, the Matraney ten rattans and both to be carried in a cart round 
the Town, and their crime published by beat of tom-tom. 

The publicity with which men and women were punished was a 
notable feature of old Calcutta. Miss Gladbome describes the machine 
in which those convicted were conveyed to prison—" The wheels of this 
machine are fourteen feet high, and under the axle is suspended a 
wwiden cage (sufficiently large to contain a couple of culprits) perforated 
with air-holes, and in this miserable plight, guarded by Sepoys they are 
exhibited to the eyes of the populace.”” 

The Supreme Court later introduced also the use of the pillory. 

Busteed remarks:— • , 

“How difficult it now seems to realise the state of things whi^ .? 
we have g(A'a glimpse of here. Slavery in full bloom; the 

str Quoted in the Echoet from Old Cdl<tuttt, 
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ijuder it, being eo recognised that its mere plea was snfi&dont 

ja^tify (in law) an English Magistrate in ordering a,poor girl, who* 
ih running away had presumably acted in self-defence, to be ‘beaten 
yrrth rods' and sent back to the fangs of her master.” 

Brutality roamed rampant, Holwell, ‘‘ in interests of Justice and 
ihercy”, brought before the Council in Calcutta the following case of 
flogging an Indian. In the ‘Proceedings’ of the 2nd June, 1760 it is 
noted—‘‘Mr, Barton, laying in wait seized Benautram Ghatterjee 
opposite to the door of Council, and with Ihe assistance of his bearers 
and two peons, tied his bands and feet, swung him upon a bamboo 
like a hog, carried him to his own house, there with his own hands 
chawbooked him in the most cruel manner, almost to the deprivation 
of life, endeavoured to force beaf into his mouth, to the irreiwrable loss 
of his Brahmin’s caste; and all this without giving ear to, or suffering 
the man to apeak in his own defence, or clear up his innocence to him.” 
Then it is said—‘‘The party flogged is represented to have given 
valuable information to Government of the frauds committed in the 
new’ works of Foi-t William. Mr, Barton suspected him of bringing a 
enlarge against his father. When Holwell denounced Mr. Barton of 
having taken the rod of justice in his own hands, he replied, he bad 
only punished a profligate sjjy, w’ho had aspersed the memory of his 
father. There is no record of any punishment having been awarded 
Mr. Barton for his wanton ill-treatment of the native noticed 
above'.”®* 

During the seventeenth century of the Christian era slavery was 
g. recognised institution in Calcutta and the generality of liuropeans in 
the.town kept slave boj's to serve them, ‘‘The most numerous class 
of slaves, were Bengalees, w’ho had been sold in childhood by their 
parents in time of scarcity.” Sir William Jones in a charge to the 
Grand Jury at Calcutta, in 1785, described the miseries of slavery 
existing at that period even in the metropolis of British India :— 

^ ‘‘I am assured from evidence which, though not all judicially 

taktn, has the strongest hold on my belief, that the condition of slaves 
within our jurisdiction, is beyond imagination deplorable; and that 
cruelties are daily practised on them, chiefly on those of the tenderest 
age and the weaker sex, which, if it would not give me pain to repeat 
and you to hear, yet for the honour of human nature I should forbear 
to particularize. If I except the English from this censure, it is not 
through partial affection to my own countrymen, but because my 
information relates chiefly to people of other nations, who likewise <!iaU 
themselves,, Oliristians. Hardly a man or a woman exists in a cornw 

'»• ; The Good Old Days of Htmourable John Comyany, 
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xrf this populous town, .who hath not at least one slave-child' either 
purchased at a trifling price, or saved perhaps from a death that might 
have been fortunate, for a life that seldom fails of being miserable. 
Many of you, I presume, have seen large boats filled with such children, 
corning down the river for open sale at Calcutta. Nor • can you be 
ignorant that most of them were stolen from their parents, or brought, 
perhaps, for a measure of rice in a time of scarcity.” 

Selling Indians and exporting tlunn from the country as slaves to 
other parts of India not within Uritisli doininions, seem to have been 
common, as it was deemed necessary to issue a stringent order by the 
Ciovernment prohibiling such traffic in future. 

‘'Proclamation, 'dated the ‘27th July, ITftO”—‘‘whereas informa¬ 
tion, the truth of which cannot be doubted, has been received 
by the GoYernor-dcneral in Council, that many natives, and 
some Ihifopeiins. in ojipositiou to the laws and ordinances of this 
country, and tlie dictates of humanity, have been for a long time in 
the practice, of purchasing oi' collecting natives of both sexes, children 
as well as adults, for the ])urpose of exporting tliem for sale as slaves 
in diti'erent parts of India or elsewhere; .and whereas the Governor- 
General in Council is determined to exert to the utmost extent of the 
power and aiitlioriiy vested in him, in order to prevent such practices 
in future and to deter, by the most exemplary fiunishmont, those persons 
who are not to he otherwise restrained from committing tlie offence; 
His Lordship luneby declares that all and every person or persons 
subject to the juiisdictiou of the Supremo Court, or in any respect to 
the authority of this Government, who shall, in future, be concerned 
directly or indirectly in the above-mentioned inhuman and detestable 


Irdffic, shall be. prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the Supreme 
Court at. the expense of the Company etc. etc.” . 

The following advertisement appeared in a local newspaper in 1780 ; 

“Wanted...A Coffree slave boy; any person desirous of disposing 
of such a boy, and can warrant him a faithful and honest servant, will 
please apply to the printer.” 

This proves that slavery was winked at by the authorities. 

A strange advertisement for the recovery of a slave boy. named 
Bindarah, aged about fifteen years, appeared in a newspaper. It 
shows the ill-treatment that was meted out to these unfortunate human 
beings. The missing boy had been “marke^ on the back and arms 
with the scars of a number of small burns” and had, at the time of 
his escape “an iron ring on one leg.” A reward of fifty sicc^-rupOw 


was offered for the recovery of the missing boy. 

M' Quoted IB The dead Old of Honounhle John Company, 
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;tbe indignation of the British Parliament was directed 
ftgalhsi idaveary in the West Indies (1788 A.D.) the Calcutta newspapers 
declared thkt "barbarous and wanton acts of more than savage cruelty 
daily exercised upon slaves, of both sexes in and about Calcutta, by the 
native Portuguese" made it most desirable that the system of bondage 
in the East also should be brought under the restraints of the 
legislature. 

Drunkenness, gambling and profane swearing were almost 
miiversally practised. The public journals testify to the absence of 
"decency and propriety of behaviour" in the social life of Europeans 
in Calcutta. 

In December, 1780, one of them complained that " Europeans of 
all ranks” ordinarily made Christmas festivities a "plea for absolute 
drunkenness and obscenity of conversation, that is, while they wure 
able to articulate at all; and urged that respectable men ought not to 
subject their wives fo such impure and injurious associations." Another 
paper, in 1788, complained of "a very general depravity of conversation 
and manners, both in mixed and male societies", such as he "hoped 
for the honour of human nature, was not the case in other countries”. 

To what extent depravity could be indulged in would be apparent 
from the following advertisement in the columns of the Calcutta 
Gazette of 23rd February, 1797 :— 

"A certain person who made her appearance among the company 
in the auditory on the first night of performance, is desired to take 
notice that in future she will not be permitted to remain in the house 
should she be ill advised to repeat her visit—Theatre, Whaler Place.” 

Such was the condition of European society in Calcutta at the 
time. Corruption, drunkenness, immorality of all soris—were the 
order of the day. It could not be otherwise in a society which had for 
its shining lights men like Clive. Warren Hastings and Philip Francis 
apd'women like Mrs. Hastings, and Madame Grand. The members 
of the society were hardened criminals who shamelessly disregarded 
decency and trens^ressed its bounds. 

The writer in the Calcutta Remew (1844 A.D.) quoted the 
following from a biography of Clive published in the eighteenth century 
uimder the assumed name of " Charles Carracioli Gent ” :~ 

"Soon after the noble president’s arrival at Calcutta, a gentleman 
in Hie civil service of the Company, who felt for his fellow creatures 
* amidst tibeie oputent wretches, insensible to the cries oT distressed, 
* was hopoured wiHi an invitation of the supreme governor. He made 
an honourable maaition of Sir, Vansitart, Lord Clive’s predecessor, and 
.1^4 ^l^ly ocanmended bis ! nitmificenc^ and benefactions; be , obeyed 
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before Lord Clive, while at his table, that Mr. Yansitart’s benevoleoce 
abroad was adequate to his hospitality at home; that he never distributed 
less in charitable uses during his goveniment than 4,000 rupees per 
month, and that several widows and young ladies, friendless and 
destitute, had been the worthy objects of his spontaneous relief, till 
they were happily married or otherwise released from their troubles and 
difficulties. This intimation which should have stimulated the noble 
governor to the same meritorious acts, could not even influence him to 
bestow a praise on Mr, Vansitart’s extensive donations. His lordship 
replied with a deliberate insensibility, and a shameless sneer, that 
betrayed his principles; ‘ What Mr. Vansitart did in this particular, 
shall be no precedent to me, as 1 am determined not to follow it; but 
were the ladies inclined to iepa> the favour in bestowing theirs, I do 
not know how far this motive might prevail on my sensation.’ This 
declaration'showed fjord Clive in his true colours, and was followed by 
a contemptuous silence and indignation ”. 

Of Warren Hastings st) much has aheady been said that more 
need not be stated. 

What a gentleman who had accompanied Sir Thomas Tloe to the 
Court of the (Ireat Moghul wrote in 1665 was aggravated in his 
successors in India :— 

“ It is a most sad and horrible thing to considei what scandal is 
brought upon the ('hristian Ileligion, by the looseness and remissness, 
by the exorbitances of man} , which come amongst tlumi, who profess 
themselves Christians, and of whom T have often heard the natives, 
who live here near the fiort where our ships arrive say thus, in broken 
English, which they have gotten, Christian religion; devil religion, 
Christian much druni;, Christian much do wrong; much boat, much 
abuse others.” 

The Europeans who lived in the iriofussil, i.e., away from 
Calcutta were even worse. “ The more isolated the position of the 
European exile, the more probable becomes the decay of all high 
jirinciple in his breast.” Hurke and Adam Smith both referred to the 
official morality of tlie English in India—^Imt their remarks were e<iuall}' 
applicable to their social morality which was staggering. 

In this condition of the European society in Calcutta— depiuved, 
dissipated and degraded—^Warren Hastings one of the aich offenders 
responsible for its creation, left India making ever charge on February 1, 
1786 to Mr. John Maepbersou who had been his colleague—second in 
Council. Mr. Maepherson had a bad record. ” Originally a ship 8 
purser, he had been employed as a secret agent for the Nawab of 
Carnatic, whose afiEairs were a mass of corruption. He got 
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setPsiiDe Of the C<Mnpany by backstairs influence, was deservedly, though 
irregularly, dismissed by Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras; was 
reinstated by the Directors, and sent oat to replace Barwell on the 
llengal Council. John Mjicpherson effected some financial economies, 
chiefly by the reduction of salaries, but deserves no commendation. 
His successor. Lord Cornwallis, a thoi-oughly honest man, would neither 
believe a word he wrote, nor touch the corrupt jobs wliich he recom¬ 
mended. His goveniment was described as ‘ a system of the dirtiest 
jobbing and the man is justly held up to scorn as ‘ weak and false to 
a degree ’ and he certainly was the most contemptible and the most 
contemned governor that ever pretended to govern 

For twenty months John Macpherson acted as Governor of Bengal 
and then laid down the reins of office to be succeeded by Cliarles, second 
Bari Cornwallis in 1786. 

When Warren Hastings had to leave office the choice of the 
Directors of the East India Company had at first fallen on Lord 
Macartney. But the directors could not agree to the stipulation made 
by him. And Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General in 
February, 1786. 

Marshman who was enamoured of “ the transcendent ability of 
Hastings ” remarked—“ by a singular caj>rice of circumstances, the 
man who had lost America was sent out to govern India, and the man 
who had saved India was subjected to a i)rosexufion for high crimes and 
misdemeanours 

The corrupt society was reflected in the administration. Clive 
who landed in Calcutta for the second time on 3rd May, 1765 had to 
encounter alarming perils. “ Vast fortunes had been amassed by ‘ the 
most nefarious and oppressive conduct ever known in any age oi' countr\'.’ 
The power of the Company’s servants had been employed in levying 
contributions on every class, from the Nabob down to the lowest 
zjeminder. Even the exaction of twenty lacs of rupees from the young 
Nabob on his elevation in defiance of the express orders of the Court of 
Directors, was openly avowed without a blush. Luxury, corruption and 
debauchery pervaded every rank of the service and threatened the 
dissolution of all government. Clive found Spencer the governor, ‘ as 
deep in the mire as any other ’ and he felt himself justified in affirming 
fljat ' there were not five men of principle left in the Presidency ’.”®* 
ha England the attitude towards India was deplorable. In 1784 
the Bill of Fox was defeated. “ The motives of Mr. Fox, in the 

Vine^aii Smiffi— Otsford HiHory of India, 

*1^ Kftniht»ai)i---7fee Wiatoff of India, Vol, I, 
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inteoduction of this bill were pure and benevolent. He really believed 
that his mission was ‘ to rescue the greatest number of the human race 
that ever were so grievously oppressed, from the greatest tyranny that 
ever was exercised.’ But the bill was considered dangerous to the 
liberties of the (English) nation. The patronage of India was estimated 
to be worth two crores of rupees a year, and as the principle of competi¬ 
tive appointments had not then been discovered, it was believd that the 
transfer of it to the Crown, or to the minister would destroy the balance 
of the constitution. It w^as, therefore, opposed by many from the 
most patriotic motives. The Court of Directors, threatened with 
extinction, filled the country with their complaints, and a.sserted 
that after such a violation of chartered rights, no institution in England 
was secure. The cry was echoed in Parliament by thirty or forty of 
those whom the spoils of the cast or the jobs of the India-house, had 
lifted into the senate, and who presented a firm phalanx of opposition 
to a bill w'lucli cut off their children and connections from the prospects 
of siniilar fortunes. Every engine was set in motion to defeat this 
measure, yet it passed the lower House by a triumphant majority of 
208 to 10*2. But the King had been alarmed by the assurance, that it 
would take the diadem from his head and place it on the brows of 
Mr. Fox. He, therefore, adopted the unconstitutional course of 
authoi'ising Tjord Teni])le to inform the peers that he, should consider 
anyone who voted for it as no friend of his. The House of Lords, 
therefore, threw out the bill.’"*® 

William Piit then twenty-four years of age was placed at the head 
of the new ministry :— 

'* A sight to make neighbouring nations stare, 

An emj)ire entrust’d to a school-boy’s care.” 

The East India Company assisted liim at the elections and he did 
not forget them and ignore their interest. 

Lord Cornwallis came to the heritage of a scandalous society and 
Government and strove hard to get rid of corruption. But it was up- 
hill w'ork. Yet it is refreshing to escape from the turbid politics and 
corrupt society of the time of Clive, Hastings and Maepherson and to 
pass into the wholesome atmosphere of the Comw'allis regime. He 
had the courage to defy the Prince Eegent, when the latter sought to 
effect a scandalous job. He tried hard to effect reforms in the society 
and the administration by his example and integrity. And his efforts 
Were effective. 


** ISwmhm&lx-^The Hisfory of Indio, Vol. I. 
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The English were fond of theatres and amusements. The first 
play-house known as the “ Old Play House ” was established in 
Calcutta about the middle of the eighteenth century. A dancing hall 
was attached to it (shown in the old map of Calcutta, 1753). It stood 
on the site of the present Martin and Burns Buildings, The great 
English actor Garrick helped its organisers with advice and instructions. 
The building was badly damaged by Shiraj-ed Powla’s army during the 
seize of Calcutta, 1756 A.D., and the theatre was closed down. The 
following note from the Board of Directors may prove interesting ; 

“ We are told that the Building formerly made use of as a 
Theatre may with a little expense be converted into a Church or Public 
Place of Worship. As it was built by the voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, we think there can be no difficulty in getting 
it freely applied to the before-mentioned purpose especialfy when we 
authorise you to fit it up at the Company’s expense as we hereby do,”*** 

Thus it appears that the (European) inhabitants of Calcutta 
collected funds for the play-house. But the suggestion thrown out by 
the Directors was not accepted. The building w'as used as an auction 
room. 

The second play-house—“ The New Play-house or the Calcutta 
Theatre ” was opened in 1775 A.D. at the north-west corner of Lyon’s 
Range behind the Writers’ Building. It was patronised by the then 
Governor-General (i.e., Warren Hastings) and other well-known 
persons of the time. Subscriptions were raised for it, Hastings, 
Monson, Barwell, Eliza Tmpe,v, Hyde, Chambers, etc. contributed 
Rs. 100 each. 

The very first number of the Bengal Gazette published this 
Theatre’s advertisement on the front page. Mrs. Fay mentions this 
jplay-house in a letter (1781 A.D.) after witnessing the performance (of 
* The "Venice Preserved ’) there. It soon fell on evil days. Liabilities 
mounted up and the theatre had to be closed in 1808. It was turned 
into an auction room and was sold to Babu Gopimohan Tagore, 

In 1787 Mrs. Bristow established her " Private Theatre ” in her 
Chovpringhee residence where she and her husband entertained their 
wide circle of friends.*® “ She is credited with the honour of being 
the first in Calcutta who brought lady actors into fashion—^female 
character having previously been taken by beardless youths.” And the 

s* CaJmtta - Gazette, Ist November, 1808. 

. Bustwifl—jEfAew* from Old Calcutta. 



lady amateurs, once siliarted, soon become more ambitions, and todic 
to tom occasionally as some of the male characters. A C^lcntln paper, 
in 1790, was enthusiastic about one of these performances and came 
out with an ode portions of which were not “ quotable This betrajTS 
tjie taste of Anglo-lndia of the time. Referring to one of Mrs. 

, Bristow’s performances a highly gratified critic wrote—” She 
went through the whole of her humerous part, of ‘ the English Slave in 
the Ottoman Seraglio ’ with a justness of conception and success of 
execution most admirable. Magnificently decorated by Art, and more 
beautifully adorned by Nature, the extravagances <rf the amorous 
Sultan seemed justified by her charms.” 

” Whaler place Theatre’ ’ was opened in 1797. It was a short¬ 
lived play-house with selected audience. A notice in the Calcutta 
Gazette of 23rd February, 1797 quoted before ran as follows ;— 

• A CAUTION 

A certain person who made her appearance amongst the company 
in the auditory on the 15th night of performance is desired to take 
notice that in future she will not be permitted to remain in the house 
should she be so ill advised as to repeat her visit. 

Dances were very popular. Both the first and the second play¬ 
house had Dance Halls attached. Lord Valentia remarked - 

” Consumptions are verj’ frequent among the ladies, which 1 attribute 
in a great measure to the incessant dancing, even during the hottest 
weather. After such violent exercise they go into the verandahs and 
expose themselves to a cool breeze and damp atmosphere.” ** 

The example of these theatres enthused the opulent Bengalis 
in Calcutta to take to acting and to the gradual growth of the theatre 
in Bengal. 

Dining .4Nd Wining 

Clubs like the ” Bengal ”, the ” United Service ” etc. which 
had so to say ” shaped the whispers ” of the Government were, 
naturally non-existent in Calcutta during the second half of the 
eighteenth century A.D. But there were taverns galore. Margaret 
Martyn in an interesting article has truly said:— 

“ Calcutta eighteenth century taverns—^the Harmonic Tavern, the 
New Tavern and the Bread and Cheese Bungalow near the Boytacanna 
Tree, Entally—are now no more than nameS in dusty tomes. Their: 
hard-living patrons who ate gargantuan meals washed down with two, 

*• Yoyaget and Traeelt, Vol. I. 
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’64*botti^ df port dr sfed^, ted intrigued and roy^eted ]^y 
cte^elight are not inoie. Many of them now lie in Park Street 
'Gdriiefry, Cstlcutta, the victims of ‘ flux ’ and other strange diseases, of 
ii^ Bast.” 

■ ■ ' The Harmonic Tavern stood on the site of the Police headquarters 
m Lai Bazar and was “ the handtomest house in Calcutta.” It wae 
able to acccanmodate ‘‘ five or six hundred persons with ease ”. 
During the trial of Nandkumar its proprietor provided meals of the 
counsels and attorneys at the trial. 

In 1784 the Harmonic came under new management. The new 
manager, Edward Crighton ” late cook to the Hon’ble Sir Thomas 
'Biimbold, Governor of Madras and who served his apprenticeship at the 
London Tavern in Bishopsgate Street ” with Jolin Nicolls ” late 
Steward to the Hon’ble Sir Elijah Impey ” had run a tavern in the 
house which was Captain Hicks ’ on the south-east side of the China 
Bazar. 

Mr. Crighton erected his ” large Hindostany Tent on the Calcutta 
Course for public brekfasts (twice a week) at two Gold Mohurs each for 
the season 

The London Tavern, also in Lai Bazar, was a rival establishment 
to the Harmonic. 

Though the Harmonic and the London Tavern were the best 
known clubs in eighteenth centuiy Calcutta there were also several 
other similar places in 1778. 

One of these was “ Vauxhall and Fireworks at Cossinaut Baboo’s 
Gardens in Dhurumtollah ”. At 44, Cossitoolah Street Angus Gun 
took boarders and lodgers, “ laid in a stock of good Wines and Liquors ” 
and offered ” a Billiard Table, Coach House and Stabling for six horses.” 


Conveyance 

Hamilton who visited Bengal during the first half of the eighteenth 
cetjutury wrote—” Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both 
splendidly and pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, 
and after dinner to rest, and in the evening to recreate themselves 
in chases or palankins in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in their 
JbpdojeroeB, which is a convenient boat that goes swiftly with the force 
qI pans.’' 

. Yaltei^ wlto visited Calcutta in 1803 A.D. wrote as follows:— 

; “ The. usual mode of travelling is by palanquins, but most gentle¬ 
men tiave carriages adapted to the climate-, and horses, of which tbe 
hre^ is much improved of late years. It is universally the custom ) 




drive Qnt betwae^ stineet and dinner. The nmesalchfiies., wl^ei^ it grows 
dork, go out to meet their roasters on their return, and run hefoire thein» 
at the rate of full eight miles an hour,, and the numerous lights moving, 
along the esplanade produce a singular and pleasing effect.*’ ** 

That the palankin was in general use till 1828 will be evident 
From what Grant has recorded in his—“ Jjetter from an Artist in 
India;” ” In the year 1828 there was a general ttrike ” of the Palankeen 

or Palkee Oria bearers,- a large body of men, natives of Orissa, 

who may be called the porters, sedan chair or hackney-coachmen 
of India. Now if you can imagine the impositions to which the people 
of London would be subjected, were there no laws to regulate hackney- 
coach, or omnibus affairs, you will also be enabled to form an idea of 
the greater extent of inconvenience suffered by the inhabitants here, 
up to the period I have mentioned, for there were no regulations what¬ 
ever. The grievances at length occasioned public complaints-police 

eases, and magistrates ’ meetings, when it was resolved that certain 

restrictions should be placed upon the bearers, - the palkees be 

jiumbered, and men compelled to wear a small brass ticket on the 
arm. To this innovation, as they asumed it, they were as desperately 

averse as the unfortunate Highlanders were to the lowland garb. 

Wearing the ticket, the hearers declared, would oc-casion the loss of 
their caste. They found the magistrates, however, not so young upon 
such points as to be deceived,—so, negociations proving fruitless, the 
malcontents drew off—assembled in a body on Chowringhee plain— 
refused to work, and talked of njarching cn masse to their own 
country .... Upon the C'howringhee plain they remai)>ed for several 
days. In the mean time, other, commonly termed Hindoogtance —Up- 
Country, or Rouwanee bearers, made their appearance in Calcutta, and 
carriages and buggies were brought more into requisition. 

Amongst others w'ho suffered the general inconvenience was a 
Mr. Brownlow, who, having, like many more, no other conveyance 
than a palkee, which was his own property, clapped a pair of shafts and 
four wheels to it, and with a poney and running groom, went to office 
in this new vehicle. The idea was cought like an epidemic,—acted 
upon like a universal cure, and the little machine became denominated 
a Brownberry. As the history goes, this struck a final blow at the 
independence of the Oriah bearers, who, finding that theii* services 
were thus becoming of diminished importance,,were not so difficult of 
being brought to terms. A meeting was held,—rates isere fixed— 
palkees numbered, and the bearers, ticketed, returned to their labgu^.]|^ 

*• Voyages and Travis, Vol. 1. 

*• Colssworthy Qraat-Anglo-Indiafi iJomestic Life. 
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;V traveller nimed M. Grandpre came to Calcutta near tne 

^ eighteenth century and wrote in 1790 that Calcutta, exclusive 
cf pa^quihs ** abounded with all sorts of carriages, chariots, whiskies 
and phfetons, which occasion in the evening as great bustle as in one 
irf the principal towns in Europe. There are also a great number of 
saddle-horses, some of the Persian breed of exquisite beauty, but no 
Arabians except a small sort called poonis, which are very much in 
vogue for phaetons 


To he. continued 
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Janaki Vallabha Bhattacharyta, M.A., Ph.D., Samkhyalirtha 

We have already said what we should say now with regard to 
this subject-matter. We have stated that an impression does not 
produce the knowledge of the meaning of a word. It simply revives 
our memory. This is what our experience teaches. Now, a question 
arises in our mind, , “Is it a royal mandate that an impresnon 
shall produce memory only ?” An answer to this question is this 
that it i» the mandate of logic but not that of a king. An impression 
is not a distinct substratum. When we carefully know an object 
and repeat its knowledge with all seriousness what conditions its 
memory of the knower is callei an impression. It is only inferred 
from its effect, viz., recollection. It is not perceived. It is a kind 
of faculty. It is not po.ssible for an impression which itself is a 
faculty to bo capable of generating the new knowledge of an object. 
Can it produce an effect other than that for which it has been 
postulated? An impression which effectuates memory owes its origin 
to the apprehension of an object. If one holds that an impression 
generates the apprehension of an object, he speaks of a novel type 
of impression. It is very difficult on our part to find out the cause 
of such an impression. Really speaking, we find none. Therefore, 
an impression cannot he the cause of the apprehension of an object. 

The above argument is not sound. A person who possesses the 
impression of a letter arising from apprehension is seen to apprehend 
an object. Thus a samskara (impression) is not merely such a faculty 
as exclusively generates recollection. It is an attribute of the soul. 
It is called vasana: [It is the residuum of an apprehension like the 
fragrance of a flower which has been taken away]. It is capable of 
producing the apprehension of an object just as it generates memory. 
In every cass, we say whatever is in accordance with experience. Our 
experience is the source of true knowledge. On the strength of our 
experience we admit that an impression is competent to produce,;^ 
'memory. Our experience also teaches that the knowledge of an objat^ 
sw in gs from impression. Letters and their apprehensKHj 
almost Mmuitane^nsly takeh place. No other sound is 
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our consoiooMieSB. We Aril ask our opponents to oonsvdet this 
Mp«t of the .hove problem. The knowledge of an object take, 
pto in oor mind. We cannot say that such an event occurs 
without any cause. As it cannot happen without any cause so it 
r.eesr.rily implies its cause. An impression is the cause par 
eicellance of such knowledge. Thus, the knowledge of an object, 
being an eSeet of impression like memory, implies impression only. 

Now. a question arises, u«.. “What is the cause of an impres¬ 
sion?" This is a foolish question since it is well-known that an 
impression owes its origin to the apprehension of an object. Some 
logicians say “It is natural law that the vivid apprehension of an 
object produces impression which is the cause of memory.” 

Now, a fresh question arises in our mind. How does an impres¬ 
sion which generates memory effectuate the apprehensioq of an 
obifct? The sense of the question is that the apprebeosion o an 
object is presentalive in its character. Hence, how can an 
Sion bring it about? If it is effectuated by an impression then it 
will be representative. There is im hard and fast rule that an 
impression shall produce memory only. The apprehension of an 

object produces a special kind of impression. When the apprehen¬ 
sion of an object of a particular typo comss into being and no 
adequate cause is found out to account for its existence it is said 

that such an apprehension owes its existence to this type of impres¬ 
sion Various types of effects are explained only on the assumption 

of diverse types of causes. This hypothesis is based on the solid 


rock of experience. 

We are not wedded to an opinion that an impression is the direct 
cause of the knowledge of the meaning of a word. It is a remote 
cause. It will produce such knowledge through the medium o 
memory. Let us explain the second hypothesis. A word generally 
consists of a few letters. All its constituent letters are not simultane- 
Fonounced. When the last letter is pronounced almost all 
antecedent letters have passed away. When the last letter is beard 
' the memory of the past ones is recalled by their impressions. Thus, 
we may have the knowledge of the meaning of the said word through 

the instrumentality pf letters which are remembered and of the letter 

which is ap^eheoded. Thus we see that this hypothesis suffers 

• Cram no defccte? 

Koft# the Spbola-TOdina raise a fresh problem. Tbe tetteraof 
a wo^yi^ ttte now past ha?c not beep wmnltaneonsly 







to oor consojousctess. ^Tbey have been gtadoallj^ hoard by us. : 
the imprefision of each letter has been generated by the experreuce 
of each letter. As memory depends upon the efficacy of an impreeh 
sion 80 each letter should be separately remembered. Thus all letters 
shall be consecutively but not simultaneously remembered. This 
being the possible course of events, all letters are not simultaneously 
recollected. Thus as the combioatioa of letters is not possible so all 
defects, stated before, visit the hypothesis in question. 

The Naiyayikas meet the above objection thus. They hold that 
the above defects do not vitiate the said hypothesis. As letters 
successively appear so they are consecutively experienced These 
successive experiences gain strength and produce such an impression 
(i.e. work out such a qualitative change in the soul) as simultaneously 
recalls all letters which have been previously experienced in memory. 
Let a parallel case be cited to bring home the point in question. 
Gold is kept in a closed vessel. It is repeatedly heated. Bepeated 
heatings bring about a qualitative change in gold. Thus several acts 
which gradually take place jointly produce an effect. Thus, an impress¬ 
ion (a new type comes into being). The logical conclusion of the above 
hypothesis is that impression brings forth another well-developed impre¬ 
ssion. If the Naiyayikas subscribe to this hypothesis then they assume 
something transcendental i.e., something which cannot be corroborated 
by visible facts. The Naiyayikas join issue with their critics and 
emphatically assert that it is not transcendental. The very study 
of the Vedas presupposes such an impression. The reading of the 
Vedas is an act. As such it is short-lived. If the critics do not 
subscribe to the hypothesis that an impression begets another impres¬ 
sion then as the first reading of the Vedas is not distinct from 
the last one so a student cannot be able to get an Anuvaka of the 


Vedas by heart in spite of his life-long study. 

Now, the Sphota-vadins sum up the srgumeuts of the Naiyayikas 
and say, “There are two alternatives before us. "We are to accept 
any one of them. Either we are to admit that an impression effect¬ 
uates another impression or we are to admit that an impression is 
lespoDsibie for the knowledge of the meaning of a word. Any way 


we are to assume transcendental causality. Now, may we ask why 
do you take an interest in the hypothesis of impression and why do 


you take an aversion to the hypothesis ol spbo^? Please state tlj© 
reasons for your partiality and aversion". The Naiyayikas 
reply that the proper answer has been given by th© c^la^^p 
<x}ija9ine&t<©lor mentioned before (f a.., Sahara). He haX:p^||^P^ 







a sphofa is sssumM ^eu one ia to otske two assomptioas* nigi, 

»and an impressiont 

- Kow, the Sfdiojfa-vSdiQs contend thus. "We are not required 
tojEnidce doable assumptions. An impression of the ordinary type 
ia not a novel object. It is a well-known object which is admitted 
by all. Therefore, we make no new assumption. We have not 
allowed an impression to go beyond its normal activity. We firrajy ^ 
stick to the hypothesis that an impres.«ion exclusively produces 
memory. But you, the Naiyayikas, have allowed an impression to 
transgress its normal law. We have not followed your foot steps". 


The Naiyayikas give an answer to the above charge They say 
to the Sphota-vadiuB, "How is that you have not allowed an impres¬ 
sion to go beyond its normal activity? You also admit that there is 
an.impression that revives the memory of all letters at a time. The 
very same path which is adopted by letters to reveal the meaning of 
a word is also followed by them for the manifestation of a spbota. 
You assume the hypothesis of an impression but over and above it you 
postulate the hypothesis of a peculiar sound. Thus, both of us agree 
to accept the hypothesis of impression. But we do not subscribe to 
the view that the only function of an impression is to revive memory. 
But we have only allowed an impression to transgress its limit and 
to produce the knowledge of the meaning of a word. But you have 
ab initio put forward the hypothesis of the world of a new pattern. 
You have postulated sphota—a class of transcendental sound. You 
also assume that the said sphota is distinct from letters and it is 
partless. How ia it that your assumption does not suifer from 
cumbrousness?" 

Kumarila has also subjected the said hypothesis to a severe 
criticism :—He says, "The Bpbota-vadins assume that a sphota exists 
and distinguishes itself from letters. A word consists of parte. 
Hence, they should also postulate that a sphota is partless. Hence, 
the assumption of impression which plays a necessary part in the 
' production of the knowledge of the meaning of a word has no part 
•'IjU play in the manifestation"of a sphota." (Sphota-vada, 81. 94). 

.I^umiriltt's criticism in a nut-shell is this that the assumption of 
-■^■j^preseion, on the part of the Sphota-vadins, is superfluous. 

ySyikas press the Sphota-vadins bard. They review the 
the Sphota-fadins. The Sphota-vadins have held that 
itiai. letter is presented to our consciousness sfdaota has 
becoa^e^ipifeist infl tifben subsequent letters are known to Us 
0e slwai^enesis olF '"thie dph<^ becomes distinctly vivid. They also’ Uite 
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Kp ac^qaple. They hoW thpt th# oapnilaflA^ipp p( sfk^ w Hill 
of g^m. The said example is not appyopiiate. r*ein eonelxlf iif 
parts. Bence all minate parts are not discovered by its fi»t pet^efn* 
tion. Subsequent acts o| perception revepl them. In this esee 
subsequent acts of perception have some important part to 
• But a spbota is partless like a letter. Hence* the initial letter 
reveah it in its entirety. What part will the subsequent letters 
play? A letter being partless* the partial manifestation of a letter 
is not possible. Similarly, a sphota is not partially manifested since 
it is partless. 

Eumarila has also said to this effect:—"If a letter is prononneed 
in a low voice, it is not heard at ail. If it is loudly pronounced, it 
is distinctly heard. The whole of a letter is heard and notitihg remuine 
to be heaid afterwards. The same rule applies to a sphota. Either 
it IS entirely kuowu or it is not known at all." (Spbo|a>vada si. 17). 

The Sphota-vadins have cited a second example in order to 
establish their hypothesis. They hold that though a group of Vedie 
hymns or a verse is presented to consciousness on its being beard 
for the first time } et it is very clearly and vividly known when it is 
repeatedly heard. Similarly, though a spbota is manifested by the 
first letter of a word yet it will be more vividly revealed by the other 
letteis. The example, cited by them, bears no resemblance to a 
sphota since it is absurd to think that a group of hymns or a verse 
consists of no parts. Some parts are letters and some other parts are 
words. The first awareness fails to grasp them all. When they are 
beard again and again they are retained and are clearly and distinctly 
known to us. Thus the distinct knowledge of a group of hymns or a 
verse refers to its parts. But a spbota is partless like an individual 
letter. Hence the awareness of a sphota knows no different degrees oi 
vividness. It remains always the same. Therefore the exampls Uft 
question is not appropriate. 

The refutation of th& hypothesis that a sphota is 
manifested by a dhavani. 

Those who bold that dbvanis manifest spho^as bat not letters are 
not sound judges. They prefer this view because they think that they 
can avoid the very dilemma which besets the hypothesis that letters 
manifest a spbota. The dilemma in question has been referred 
the last section. Though dhvanis whieh are very slow give ligp 
audible letteys yet they feil tp manifest sphotas. Agfift when IHI 
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l^i^noe wdirdfi very qtiiclcly words thus pronoanoed, convey zw 
xofesimig' since letters, contaihed in each word, are not distinctly 
grasped. The drive of this criticism is this that if dhvanis had mani¬ 
fested sphotat then both slow and fast dhvanis would have alike 
manifested spbotaa. 

Now, the upholders of this hypothesis may contend that dhvanis, 
ih order to manifest sphotas, hold up to view false letters with the help 
of organs of speech and the air just as a sword, a dirty mirror etc. 
exhibit the unreal properties of a face such as the dark complexion, the 
unusual length etc. The above contention is not tenable. There is no 
justifiable cause for the falsehood of letters since these letters are 
presented to our uncontradicted experience. But a sphota which is 
distinct from letters is never presented to our consciousnesp. If one 
holds that an object which is not experienced exists and an object 
which is experienced does not exist then he talks like on'fe who says 
that horns exist but a hare does not exist. The new path which has 
been adopted by you is no less combrous. Sahara, the commentator 
on the Mirnansa sutras, has rightly remarked that if sphotas are 
assumed then two assumptions are to be made viz., dhvanis 
and spho^s are to be postulated. Thus we see that the very 
way which letters follow to manifest a pphota will also be followed 
by them to communicate the meaning of a word. In other words, 
the hypothesis of a sphota has in no way an advantage over the 
h-ypothesis that words communicate meanings. Hence there is no 
need of such a hypothesis as postulates a sphota. 

The other thiukers i.e., the Mimansakas, hold that as letters sur¬ 
vive even after their presentation to consciousness so they communi¬ 
cate meanings without requiring the help of impressions. But we 
do fiiot subscribe to this hypothesis since letters are transient. It is 
illogical to think that letters persist to exist even after their presenta- 
*tion to consciousness. According to our training we know that letters 
communicate meanings. They do their function as they have been 
observed before to do it. Kuraarila has also said to this effect: — 

“As many letters, arranged in a particular order etc.” 

' ' This hypothesis has been viewed with disfavour by the Sphota- 
vidiusv They ask “How many letters, being arranged in which 
particular order, do convey meanings?” We are poor fellows. We 
^ shaS no^ Be ible to give the right answer. Please ask your own 
odheoiouimees. It is a'very trifling objection. We should not think 
Tc^^hsve also said that either letters may communicate 







cieaiims« even il they viokte the toinpc^ry order at their arra^geiB^ 
OP, i£ the said ord^ of letters is Mtjeoeaeariiy*'^required then 
sboald be the temporary order of letters. Such a suggestion :ift <QOt 
sound. A temporary order ia^ nothing but: the different strokes ^of 
time. A^sphota cannot be identical with the different strokes of time. 
The temporary order of letters does not independently cominnnicate 
a meaning. Again, the temporary order of objects other, than letters 
does not also communicate a meaning. Bat such an order, belonging 
only to letters, communicates a meaning. . Kumarila has,.also discussed 
the problem thus:— 


There are two alternative suggestions viz. (1) Does the mere order 
of letters (i.e. not the letters themselves) convey the said sense? Or, 
(*2) do the letters arranged in an order of succession convey it? Though 
these two alternative suggestions are possible yet the second one is the 
true hypothesis. In other words, the letters arranged in an order of 
succession but not the mere order of succession convey the sense of 
word. The order of succession which belongs to the letters thus 
arranged renders its assistance to them to communicate meaning. 
There is no need of logical demonstration to establish it since the said 
order of succession is nothing but the property of the said letters. 
Hence the very letters which have been noticed to convey a particular 
meaning, being arranged in a particular order of succession, will also 
convey the same meaning, being arranged in the same order. Thus, 
a sphota is not an inference. We do not infer it as we do a cause 
from an effect. It is not also a presumption. We do not presume 
the hypothesis of a sphota in order to explain the knowledge of mettn- 
ing. So we establish our point. 


The- refutation of tha hypothesis that a sphota is perceptible 


The Sphota-vadins have also argued that as it is generally admitt¬ 
ed by usage that a meaning has been communicated by a single ilabda so 
the usage in question points to the hypothesis of sphota. Such ap 
argument is not sound. If letters communicate a meaning in accor¬ 
dance with tlie law stated before then the above usage bolds good. 

Now,’ the sphota-vadins take an exception to the above solutipDf 
The ward ‘4abda’ does not denote an impression (samskara). Xn 
this world it is not well-known' that the wqrd ^^abda’ denotes 
impres^n,' No body can prove by. means of any meUjod; t 
the eaid word denotes an impression^ ., A person, igiHn?fnt^jn|j| 
meaning of a word, learns the meaning of a word when jfeie is,if 
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tfmmlim pimm ia if« sDsaaing. If tbe word ^^bda* signifias aa 
iiOftopMilm ilbea it is newt aoticed that the impression, belonging 
(la a fletaosi, geoerates the knowledge of anothw person. No body 
aamAstoei saeha oaosal reiatima since an impression is a transcendental 
Now, the critics of the Sphota-vadins may hold that the 
wwdi *^bda* stands for letters. Now, a question arises in our mind.' 
Bqn» the word *dabda* mean each individual letter or an aggregate 
of letters? If it dgnifies each individual letter then the ward '^abda* 
should communioate no meaning since an individual letter conveys 
no meaning. Moreover, it should not denote an aggregate of letters 
sfiytA the word ^dabia' is a class name, i e. a common noun. If we 
use proper names in the dual or plural number then a common noun 
in the singular number cannot be used as a case in apposition with 
eether of them. Verbal usage like the following is never seen. 
Verbal nsags '‘Yaj&a datta and Deva datta are a man’V, "Dhava, 
£badira and Fala^ are a tree" etc. is conspicuous by its absence in 
the literature. Similarly, the verbal usage that ‘g’, ‘an* and ‘s* is 
a liabda is never seen. 

Now, the critics may contend that as the word ‘forest* denotes 
a collectioD of trees so the word ‘^bda* signifies a collection of letters. 
As the verbal usage that a forest is trees is seen so the usage that a 
aabda is ‘g’, 'au* and 's’ will be appropiiate. Such a contention is 
xmt tenable. The above example illustrates the relation of identity 
in difference, bolding between the subject and the predicate. In 
certain cases we notice identity. But there are also cases which clearly 
indicate difference. A collection is held to be identical with the 
objects collected under it. Some verbal usages point to this 
dimction. But there are some other usages wh ch point to the fact 
that there is difference between a collection and the objects collected. 
The examples, ot 2 .,the forest of mangoes and the forest of wood- 
, apples, clearly indicate their difference. But there is no single 
initaiice which refers to the difference of a labda from letters. The 
tttrbal usage, utr;.. this is a iabda of ‘g*‘au’, etc. is conspicuous by 
Ha absence. 

Again, you may contend that the word ‘forest’ points to the 
'identity of ^e aggregate of objects with the objects included in the 
Oggn^gate sinee a vwbal usage that the mango trees are nothing but 
O fioiott It notloed. A sentence that the letters *g’ etc. are nothing 
but a dWbdtit w9! also be pot to use. But such a verba) usage is not 
Botkiad' Agabi* we distiagaii^ (he mango trees etc* fram a Imreet 
We 41, not emjpley'tbd mrd 'Ibrasl* if we intend to oocvoy a pftttioii)t» 
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mango tree, ti is wolWmowa that ^ords *fore»t^ oto; m 
m^titodo. If this ia So tbeo one may in a ^gmatlVe ssttse flib:tk of 
tbs identity of the meaning of the word'forest*, i e., an ag^gaife 
of trees with the pm'iicalar trees sach a mango tree etc. Thus, ^ 
tsentence that mango and other trees are a forest may be employed. 
But, in tbe above case, the letters *g’ etc. cannot be distinguished 
from a sabda. So we never use a sentence that this is a 4abda of 
letters 'g* etc. Therefere nobody can even in a secondary sense think 
of the identity of the particular letters ‘g* etc. with 'dabda* which 
denotes the multitude of all letters. Thus, those who hold those letters 
are 4abda cannot fairly justify the usage that sabda communicates a 
meaning. 


Now, the critics of sphota-vadins give a reply to the above criti- 
cisira. They hold that they should not bother to discuss the problem 
whether the word *^abda’ may be appropriately or inappropriately 
employed to denote the individual letters ‘g’ etc. It matters little 
if it exactly denotes such letters. It is also of little importance if it 
does not exactly denote such letters. The reason behind our remark 
is this that mere verbal usages current in the world do not establish 
the existence of things. Oh rival thinkers Spbo^-vadins! the authors 
of sciences also corroborate our thesis. The grammarians hold that 
a verb denotes an action. But they do not hold that a spbota, re¬ 
presented by a verb, denotes an action. Even if we take into con¬ 
sideration the practice of the authors of several sciences then the 
existence of a sphota which is not based upon sound proof cannot be 
admitted. Can we identify popular usage with any proof? We have 
already refuted the thesis that a spbota is an influence. We shall 
also prove that a spbota is not perceived. A sphota lies beyond tbe 
range of other proofs. Therefore the Sphota-vadins take vain pride 
in citing the popular usage "A s^abda communicates meaning to U6**, 
They should forget it. 

If we uphold the thesis that a letter communicates a meaning 
then the said popular usage stands justified. The reason is as follows. 
The last letter accompained by tbe impressions of the preceding letters 
conveys meaning. If this is the thesis then tbe use of singular 
number in the word *iSabda* is logically tenable since the letter 
in question is a ^abda and has singular number. The thesis 
that letters, referred to by a reco^itive > judgment, communicate 
meanmg suffers from no defect since the word ‘^ibda* is 
kmj^loyed here to flemote such , tetteiis as are individually# 

i^t us'tafce'‘a 'UclBor^ example 
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erf, fetters *gf*, ‘ai?* And * 
word *gaiih* coxnmanicates a meaning. 

A^Itection bas singular number. It tpaj be used as a j^redics^e of 
& subject which has plural number. [In Sanskrit grammar there is 
no hard and fast rule that the subject and the predicate of a proposia 
tipn should have the same number. So, the proposition that such 
and such letters are ‘eabda’ is quite appropriate. Here, the word 
*8abda* denotes a collection of letters. It has singular number. It 
may be predicated of the subject, such and such letters. Moreover 
we come across verbal usages like the following, **The vedas are the 
authority on this matter” etc.]. Moreover the mention of the 
statement, "We make out a meaning from sabda” is highly illogical 
on the part of the Sphota-vadins. The word ‘sabda* does not denote 
‘spbote*. In other words, sphota does not constitute the primary 
meaning of the word ‘^abda*. No linguists are seen to evmploy the 
word ‘^abda* to denote a sphota as they are noticed to use it in the 
sense of a letter. The Sphofa-vadins may contend that sabda is 
defined as the indicator of an object. This contention is hardly 
tenable since the definition is too wide. Smoke which points to fire 
should also be donoted by the word ‘sabda*. 

Now, the Spbota-vadins, having reflected on the problem from 
its initial stage, may revise the said definition and hold that ^abda 
is such as being audible indicates an object. (This definition shows 
an improvement upon the previous one since it does not apply to 
smoke and similar other indicators. None of these objects is 
audible. Hence, the defect of being too wide is overcome). But 
this definition is not applicable to a sphota since a sphota is not 
audible. Moreover, some portion of the definition is superfluous. 
The definition should be like this “What is audible is ilabda”. This 
amended definition is competent enough to distinguish ^abda from 
)iall other objects. Hence, the shorter definition is logically sound. 
The definition in question should not consist of two elements neces* 
sary and superfluous. Letters are only audible but no other objects. 
Therefore letters are only ^abda. A sphota is not ^abda. Kumarila 
has also directed his criticism against the sphota theory thus. 
.Letters independent of one another are distinctly grasped by our 
auditory ^nse-organ. Neither the constituent factor of a letter 
nor a sphota is presented to auditory sense-perception”. 

Now, "im objection may be raised against the above definition. 
II:. i&a dehnition of ^bda is this “What is audible is i^bda*' than 
it ajhSQjbecoines too wide since it applies to the univ^sal of 
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, ^he above objection is not tenable. *3^e intended dd&nitien 
ia this "Wbat 18 only audible i« ^iabda**. The adverb ‘only* vvWb 
denotes exclusion has not been appropriately given since labda is 
not exclusively heard by means of ears. Ears require the cO’OpeinStioQ 
*of manas (the internal organ) to hear 4abda. Heuce, no purpose is 
served by the above exclusion. Such an objection is not tenable. 
The intention of the said exclusion is to distinguish the instrument 
of this sense-perception from all other such homogeneous iustruments. 
Thus, the definition implies that the sense-perception of sabda ia 
produced only by ears but not by such other sense-organs. Hence, 
eyes etc. are only excluded but not the internal organ viz , manas. 
Even if the amended definition is accepted then it remains still too 
wide since it is applicable to the universal of ^bda. Such an objection 
does not hold good. This defect will be easily mended if the danse 
‘is possessed of a universal' is added to the definition. Thus, the 


complete definition of sabda is as follows :— 


“Wbal is audible and is possessed of a universal is ^bda". 
[This is the correct definition of sabda. It suffers from no defects. 
The universal of sabda possesses no universal. Hence, the definition 
does not apply to it]. The trend of this discussion from its very 
beginning requires the further qualification as has been proposed just 
now. This definition will not be too wide even if it applies to the 
thundering of clouds or to other inarticulate sounds since they all 
belong to the class of sound. "Vatsyayana, the author of Nyaya-bhasya, 
has stated that sound admits of two kinds viz., letters and inarticulate 
sound. The definition, “'What is the indicator of an object is sound" 
is not a correct one. JWe have stated it before. We shall now 
controvert it and assign our reasons. Suppose au articulate sound 
reaches our ears. We are still ignorant of the relation of diootation. 
Hence, the above sound cvrrid) no sense. As it comm inicates no 
sense, it ceases to be sound since according to the said definition 
every sound points to an object. When the relation of denotation 
has been known to us after some time the same thing again becomes 
sound since it conveys now a sense to us. Therefore the above 
definition is not universal. 

Again, we do not follow yonr intention behind the procedure of 
determining the true character of sound. Why do you imagine the 
identity of 4abda with universals, attributes,Actions etc. t.e., objects , 
denoted by words? Why does this misgiving arise in your mind^; 
Why do you relute.^he imaginary identity? We fail to appredlate 
value of ^ur useless attempt. (Why do absurd proipoj^^ 






We ]bMp meU pod^stood that words ai^ diililiot 

# |^^;1peaQiiige. Djaerelprd wIiai^Ms audible is dabda (eopj^l). 

a ie . uot audible. Hence, tboi^^ who hoid^tbat - 

' ^etitote words, aenteut^ e!tc. and convey a. meaning can only }n«ti£y 
'‘We make out a sense froji a sound 
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; ihue popular view goes io favour of the varpa-vidins but does 

■'•bM lavotar the sphota-vadins. This is oor conclusion. 

The Sphota-vSdins join issue with jfche Varna-vadins. They raise 
an objection “Why do not you admit that a sphota is audible?** They 
state that every boiy is a^are of the fact that sound produces 
* an aveareness of common element which finds espression in the verbal 
‘a wmrii, a sentence etc*. But they also point out that the 
auditory Ben^>perceptioQ produced by a sound, does uoi refer to 
ietters. Such a hypothesis is not logically sound. The reason 
‘"bebind our criticism is as follows. Whenever we perceiveandividual 
cows 912 ., Sabaleya, Bihuleya etc. we recognise a common property 
in each of them and name it as t.he universal of cowness. Similarly, 

‘ itwe had recognised a word or a sentence in every letter then we 
would have admitted that a word or a sentence is a type of common 
property which belongs to every letter. But, as a matter of fact 
such an awareness doss not occur to our mind. Let us illustrate 
another type of common property which belongs to each of its 
constituents. A piece of cloth is made up of threads. It inheres 
in ead) thread that constitutes it. When we have the first 
perception of a piece of cloth we perceive the whole without haviqg 
^ discriminative knowledge of i^s constituent factors. StmilaHy, do 
.WO hear a wor4 or sentence without attending to each constituent 
l|^r one after another? If we had heard a word or a sentence as 
a dlistinct whole without having the distinct auditory perception of 
eikdi of its constituent letters then we would have ^adly accepted 
thuds “A word or a sentence stands on the same footing with^ a 
peoe /of oloth*'. As a piece of cloth is constituted by il| parts 
or a sentence is not framed by its parts. A word or a sentence 
{.inhere in letters. It is not a common whole which is shared 
'% all leitws. We do never grasp it as a whole at a time. 


(To be continued) 
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./Id this paper I propose to expound the feaching of Bama> 
kritihna on the relation between epiritnal and worldly life. There i»,. 
however, an ambiguity about tlie phrase “ worldly life*’. Details 
apart, T can say without fear of contradiction that aeoording to him, 
as according to its usage, “worldly life” means the life of a house-, 
holder as against the life of a sannyasin.* Now the question is 
whether, in Bamakrishna’s view, worldly life is antithetical to spiritual 
life. 


Ramakrishna repeatedly [>oiDl8 out that the realization of God 
is the end of human life and that sex and wealth stand between om 
and our possible union with God." The mind of a worldly man is 
like a mirror cov'^red with dost. The sensuous desires are the dirt 
that prevents the light of truth from penetrating snch a mind.* Those 
who are drowned in worldly life think only of worldly things. When 
they have ample leisure, they find time hanging heavy on their 
hands, and they kill time by idle talk or playing at cards. They 
cannot realize their plight, however. But one may ask: Why 
10 if the world is the creation of a good God ? 


God, we are told, covers men’s minds with the illusion of sex 
and sensuous desires jui>t to keep the world going. That is His way,*^ 
inscrutable w^y, indeed.* God has the power of m^yd wherewith 
He creates itsd" sustains, the univ^^rse. But His mayd is a twofold 
power ; it is the power of ignorance as well as the power of knowledge. 

on the one hand, keeps men in ignorance and, on the other, 
plants in them the principle of light, f.e., knowledge, which is ealcp- 
lated to lift them out of the rut of sense-life and to lead them even¬ 
tually to the life of Spirit. But what is spiritual life like? 

To be brief, spirit ual life is life lived for God or Self. And one 
ives spiritual life if one, unswayed by sensuous desires, ever aspire# 
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Self. 4fi4 "some aefciii^lj 


nfe is flptMrl and that lit cannot be liTOd in society and tfaa 
: indeed, of the opinion that ,i^e ilMii .j^ 

lU^ ' te bod or Spirit except by renouncing the world. * Sadi an Mm 
aeems to cotirey to us when Bamakrishna says, ^*Why can’t 
oob have a vision of God? Because one’s mind is covered with sex 
and wealth.” * Does he then mean that spiritual life begins with 
the absolute rejection of worldly life? 

On one occasion, two disciples of Ramakrishua were discbssing 
tbe (paestion of renunciation just before bim. One of them said, 
**Withont overall renunciation none can attain God.” Thereupon 
the other snapped out, ”The moment one's mind is fixed upon Him 
tbe world (sarbsSr) ceases for one.” On hearing all this, Eama- 
krishna appeared rather upset. He then said to them, ”You say 
that the world vpould go. Where, then, will it go? Fear my part, 
however, wherever I am I feel I am in Barn’s Ayodhya.” ® 


On another occasion, a certain person asked Bamakrishna, 
/‘Well, Sir, is the world illusory? Thereupon with a Bare of genius 
he replmd, “The world is illusory so long as He is not realized.” * 
This view is very original indeed. We have so long been taught 
that on realization of Brahman, the aspirant reaches perfection and 
zejeots the world as illusory. Bamakrishna, however, points ont that 
on realization the world appears very real to tbe sSdhaka, in the 
seiise that he now finds that God manifests Himself in the things 
and beings of the world. According to Bamakrishna, we, in our 
ordinary way, take tbe world as existing by itself and such a world 
is obviously false as it in fact does not exist in its own right. A 
nevertheless remains, namely, how could one with a yearn¬ 
ing for God rise out of the false and reach the real world? In short, 
is life in society an obstacle to one’s spiritual progress? 

Society is a living whole and has its history. Prom a small 
society by stages has come to its present state of existence. 
Ahd the process of development is etil continuing. Ih^ditions of 
kinds—economic, political, juridical, religious aQ4 fke i^, 
I’lp^ch fmm our heritage, are the accumulated experiences of the past 
^^^^*®**^*^®* indeed, under a deep debt to all those who in 

^^j^iast contributed to social development in its manifold i^^ots. 

|ainsaylftg the feet that we weim to, a S(K^^ <aiM 
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ds ib^ Dwiftl intlltolidiis. We are irhal tre 
cMMteiolj becaciw ^ society. It is litile wonder, then, thai Bami- 
Ittidhna emjiliaiizeB toeiai life and irndsts on the sMot performing 
of rate's duties. 

He makes an approach to worldly life from yet another side.' 
He avers that everyone should perform his her proper fonctions 
in life ; nobody can avoid activity. One acts and has to act even 
when one goes out of society. So the aspirant should not think that 
he would progress in spiritual life only if he gets oni of worldly life. 
That way, says Bamakrishna, the aspirant would only shirk his duties 
and the neglect of his duties would assuredly weigh upon him and 
retard bis advance towards his goal. 

Now, if one is to live in, and not to renounce, the world, what 
becomes of spiritual life? The difficulty is that worldly life, involving 
as it does sex and wealth, appears to be opposed to spiritual 
life. Bamakrishna, however, points out that there is no short cat 
to the spiritual goal. Therefore, the aspirant should not be in a 
harry or do anything at haphazard. He can proceed towards the 
realization of his ideal only by some stages, which are to be worked 
out of worldly life itself. But how? 

Bamakrishna telle us that there are indnite paths to God. There 
are nevertheless three broad kinds of yoga, namely, the yoga of 
knowledge, the yoga of action, and the yoga of love or devotion.* 
According to Bamakrishna, the yoga of knowledge is far too difficult 
for anybody to follow, and the yoga of action or karmayoga, tbongh 
theoretically all right, is not quite practicable in ordinary life. Karma> 
yoga, as expounded in the Bhagavadgitd, is the spiritnal dlsci^dine in 
which the aspirant is to perform ail necessary actions and duties and to 
offer them as an oblation to God. In this yoga the aspirant is to put 
himself forth to the best of bis capacities without any attachment to 
the fruits or resnlts of bis actions. As Sri Krishna pots it, "In 
karmayoga the aspirant has a right to action, bat not to its result 
or results.* He, indeed, appears very original when Bamakritdina 
says that although karmayoga fixes upon God. it posits the ego as 
the agent or doer and as offering the doings as an oblation to God. 
He means to say that in this yoga, more often than not, self-interest 
or selfishness creeps into the mind of the aspirant and renders the 
yoga A way of insincerity. Bamakrishna seeks to bring it home to 
our minds that one can become a karmayogi. in the strict sense 
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the term, only after the realization of God in His twofold aspect— 
the determinate and the indeterminate, when one is transformed and 
beeomes only a channel of divine activity. After this realization, 
the sodfea/ca retains only the form of the ‘I’, the substance of the 
gross ‘I* having been destroyed, and thus becomes best fitted for 
the practice of karmayoga. 

Eamakriahna is all for the yoga of love or bliakti. It is narrated 
of the Enlightened One : “ ‘Full of hindrances is this household life, 
the haunt of passion. Free as the air is the homeless state’. Thus he 
considered and went forth.” * Kamakrishna, however, does not 
disvalue worldly life, although he says that it is difficult for a man in 
worldly life to practise sddhand, to follow a strict spiritual discipline. 
There is nevertheless a way out, according to him. This way is 
bhaktiyoga or the yoga of love, which consists in thinking God 
as the Creator and Ordainer, and praying to Him for love and faith, 
and singing His names. This is the way for a householder who 
has a yearning for God.* 

But how could he divide his mind between God and worldly 
things? There is doubtless no question of thus dividing his mind. 
Bamakrishna insists that the aspirant, though he lives in society, 
has to withdraw his mind gradually from worldly desires and fix it 
upon God. With the help of homely examples, Ramakrishna explains 
the procedure a person, enmeshed in mundane life, should follow in 
his attempt to achieve liberation. A tortoise, as we know, lays its 
eggs on land ; but, as it moves about in water, its mind ever remains 
fixed on the place where the eggs were laid and left behind.® Con¬ 
sider, again, the servants and maid-servants of rich people. The 
former do all their duties and look after the sons and daughters of 
their masters. In reference to the sons and daughters they even say, 
“This is my Ram”, “This is my Gouri”, and so on, though they 
know in the heart of their hearts that the hoys and girls are none 
of their own. The servants and maid-servants work just for money 
and (they always think of their homes and their near and dear ones. 
Similar should be the attitude, Ramakrishna tells us, of a householder 
in his spiritual life. The point is that he is not to reject life : he is 
to accept life bj' transcending it, i.e., by doing the duties appropriate 
to his station of life and concentrating at the same time upon God. 
And when his being I's saturated with the thought of the Supreme 

1 Jlhy* Davida : Early Buddhism, P. 31, London, 1910. 

s Kath&mrila, I, zi, 4. 

> Op. oi|., IV, zii, 3, 
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Being, he becomes detached from empirical things. This is verily 
his way to the supreme goal—union with God. 

Bamakrishna, however, points out that no rules are binding upon 
those who are seir^ed with divine frenzy. From those who have 
become mad for God all duties drop off.^ Still, as Bamakrishna avers, 
it ultimately depends upon the grace of God whether one attains faith 
and love and union with Him.’ 


1 Op. eit.t II, xii. 1: xiii, 4; 1lix, 1 
> Op. oit. .Iiiv, 7, 



REORIENTATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
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The problem of edocation in a country like India where the 
majority of the people are even now steeped in ignorance, illiteracy, 
squalor and poverty, and where education has long been regarded 
merely as a means to getting a job for earning a pittance for liveli* 
hood, is not only complex but also serious, ft should engage the 
immediate attention of those who care for the country’s good. If 
we want to live and thrive as a democratic nation, we must not only 
expand our education to cover the entire population but also remodel 
it on proper lines without any loss of time. 

Now that we are free people of a sovereign democratic republic, 
we can no longer remain complacent about the existing state of affairs 
by putting the blame at others’ doors only. We are now the masters 
of our destinies, and whatever problem we are to face has got to be 
solved not only by our diligent and intelligent endeavours but also 
by our sincere and correct approach to it. However difficult and 
baffling a problem may be, a true and proper appreciation of it goes 
half the way to solve it. The tisk of improving the educational 
system in the country brooks no delay if we are not to perish and 
if we are to prevent the nation from going into chaos and disaster. 
But improvement of the educational standard at any stage—primary, 
secondary or university—will remain a pious hope unless and until 
the society and the state are prepared to appreciate the importance of 
teachers who are the builders of the nation and ‘torch-bearers’ in the 
life ot the people. 

The sooner the need for suitably trained teachers to man our 
educational institutions is widely and truly recognized, the better is 
it for India of today and for India of tomorrow, as without properly 
qualified teachers no state can afford to recognize and improve the 
‘ educational system to suit* the objectives it aspires to achieve by 
^ education. For imparting a proper kind of education, a well-qualified 

* PretideotUl Addreia delivend at the Teacher Tniaing Section of the Tfairty^Brat 
All-India Edocstional Gonference held at Jaipur. 
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Aq 4 puctoperly trained teac|ier fincereiy devoted to his taric ix prolessioB 
is absolotely necessary. 

During the First Five Year Plan, little progress could be made 
towards the improvement of Secondary Education. Daring ttie 
Second Plan, some of the recoiDuieudations of the Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Commission are proposed to ba implemented. A percentage 
of the existing high schools will be upgraded, and some will be con¬ 
verted into multi-lateral schools so as to provide the pupils at the 
secondary stage of education with training in different vocations 
according to their interests, aptitudes and inclinations. This will 
mean an increasing diversification of courses and will involve the 
introduction of craft courses, better facilities for science teaching, 
establishment of commercial, technical, industrial, agricultural and 
other vocational branches, and so on. If the suggestions of the 
Planning Commission are implemented, secondary education will, no 
doubt, be more or less complete and self-sufficient and will succeed 
in checking, to a great extent, the wasteful rush of students to 
universities. 

But the question is: *How are the recommendations to be 
carried out?’ Obviously, there must be adequately trained hands 
to put into effect the much promising programme, because no scheme, 
however well-planned, can work of itself. Dr. John Mathai, in his 
biilliant Convocation Address to the University of Calcutta in 1956, 
has rightly observed, “No educational institution can rise in quality 
and usefulness above the level of its teachers”. Hence arises the 
pressing problem in India today in the field of education—the problem 
of Teacher Education. In any eJiicatioual organization, anywhere^ 
the teacher has always been and will always remain the most im¬ 
portant factor. In some modern plana of teaching, for instance, 
the Dalton Plan or the Montessori System, it may seem that the 
teacher’s position as the hub of the educative process is not recognized. 
But on second thoughts it would be realized that the demand from 
him as regards qualities of head and heart has, on the contrary, 
become more, much more exacting. In fact, the modern ideas of 
education cannot be effectively carried into practice without hard 
and sound professional preparation on the part of the teacher. 

In India, we had hardly ample opportunities before Independence 
to pay heed to the great problem of Teaches Training. In educational ; 
organization we witnessed, during our bondage, only some flirting ^ 
with the idea of universal education —^an idea which long aga beoama 
a reality in almost every other part of the civilized world. ■ Ai 
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as indepeDdence was won, we proclaimed in our OonstUution that 
we are going to do our utmost to make up leeway ; and the two note¬ 
worthy Commissions that we set up on University Education and 
Secondary Education, have both contemplated vast educational re¬ 
construction programmes. Both these Commissions have, however, 
stressed the greater importance of the middle part of the educational 
ladder, that is, secondary education. And both these Commissions 
have very rightly laid their fingers on the teacher as the sore spot in 
our educational set up. 

There is no denying the fact that (he profession of teaching in 
India is not at present very attractive, except to a very small number 
of people who are born with, or who gradually grow and develop an 
inclination for the job. The ‘World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession’ has reported thus ; 

“Information from our member organizations throughout the 
world indicates clearly that the shortage of competent teachers is 
growing in scope and severity. Among the many reasons for this 
growing and ominous shortage of teachers, one reason stares out so 
prominently that all others seem relatively inconsequential, namely, 
the notoriously unsatisfactory conditions of the teacher’s compensa¬ 
tion.” 

We see, therefore, that the ‘World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession’ has pointed out the dearth of good trained teachers all 
over the world. One reason for this is that the task of the teacher 
is not only an arduous one, he is also denied the social rank and 
emoluments befitting his position and the importance and gravity of 
his work. Another reason for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
that care is not taken to recruit teachers from an early stage of their 
educational career. In Kussia, an additional school class is organized 
at the close of the school career to prepare those interested in the 
teaching profession. We hope that in the not very distant future 
the teacher will not have any social or economic grievance. But, in 
that) case, the problem of selecling the right kind of teaching 
personnel will assume the greatest importance in educational organi¬ 
zation. In fact, research work on the personality traits of good and 
bad teachers is in progress everywhere. 

Good teachers are both born and made and, by far, the greater 
number of good teachers cis more made today (ban boro. By the 
phrase ‘being made* is meant ‘being professionally trained’. Most 
of the teachers are now dragged to (he teaching profession and not 
actually draton to it. As the Father of the nation has tacitly put it, 
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‘‘They onlj oome to the teaching profession, who cannot find Any 
other employment'*. Hence it is essential that our teachers should 
be profossionaily trained to be able to make their teaching 
effective and useful. The progress that bias been made in the sdeiiOe 
of Pedagogy would now surely delight the heart of Pesfcalozzi, and 
it is very much reassuring that training is recognized today as an 
essential preparation for those who intend to join the teaching 
profession. 

The Secondary Education Commission is, therefore, right ,in 
laying the greatest stress on the problem of organizing the teaching 
profession. The problem has, however, tioo aspects—one of rapidly 
enhancing the social and economic status of teachers, and the other 
of training up a vast army of efficient teaching personnel to meet the 
growing demands of the necessary educational expansion. The 
proportion pf untrained teachers in our schools, at present, is quite 
alarming, yerbaps, the largest in the world. We have to arrange for 
the training of the existing untrained teachers first. But at the same 
time we have to attend to the problem of providing training facilities 
for the fresh recruits to the pi-ofossion. 

The number of Teachers Colleges and Teacher Training Depart* 
ments of universities that we have at piei-ent in India is utterly 
inadequate for taking up this twofold task. And it is also a fact 
that it may not be possible for us to start the requisite number of 
Teacher Training Colleges in the near future. The crying need of 
the hour is, therefore, to have reeoutse to some make-shift arrange¬ 
ments fcr teacher training tiiat can cope with the existing emergency. 
Ill Great Britain, the British Emergency Teacher Training Scheme, 
alter the Second World War, allowed a great degree of expenineota- 
tion in this respect. Under the Scheme, tem^iorary colleges for 
training up 10,000 womou teachers were set up. In Russia, the 
situation after the Revolution wa.s inu?!i the same a? obtains in India 
today. S') in that country Short Courses of Training for a few weeks 
were instituted in ld'20, and the scheme continues even today. The 
teachers who were thus trained were treated as equals to regular- 
trained teachers in every respect, subject to certain conditions. One 
of the main conditions was that the Short Training must be followed 
np by a Correspondence Course and end in a qualifying examination. 
In view qf the acute situation in India, thes^two schemes ol setting 
up temporary colleges or camps during vacations and Correspondence 
(’ourses in Pedagogics should at once be launched. • 

It is gratifying that some of the State Governments have already 

6—iMeP—II 
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b«en experimenting on the scheme of running Short Courae Training 
Camps for untrained Graduate and Undergraduate teachers aged 
more than 45 years. The writer has bad the fortune to have visited 
some such training centres in West Bengal and has found the work 
quite useful and satisfactory. 

A few concrete suggestions may be made in this connection. 
With a view to imparting the benefit of training at least partially 
to as large a number of existing teachers as possible, the following 
measures might be adopted : 

(i) Teachers with an experience of ten years or more may be 
exempled from the theoretical part of the training course. But 
arrangement must be made to provide sucli teachers with practical 
training in class teaching, school administration, class management 
and discipline, preparation of Notes of Lessons, etc. A short training 
in the theoretical course, say, covering for a month, may d)e imparted 
to them, if practicable. But the practical course should cover a period 
of at least two months, at the end of which the trainees will have to 
undergo an examination in practical teaching. What we want, after 
all, is a good practical teacher, and not a mere theorist. 

(ii) For teachers having less than ten years’ e.xperience, how¬ 
ever, the full course of training lasting for a period of one academic 
year should be insisted upon, and facilities should he thrown open to 
all such teachers. 

(Hi) P’or purposes of giving a short term training to the teachers 
with leu years’ experience, a mobile staff of insiructors appointed hv 
the Stale Department of Education should he maintained in every 
district. Ttiis staff will move fiom place to jilace and organize short 
course training centre.s in suitable schools where trainees from speci¬ 
fied ipst tutions in the ureas should assemble to take their three- 
months’ training. After the training course in a particular area is 
completed, the said staff will move on to another suitable school in 
the district an i stall a new centre there. In this way all the un¬ 
trained teachers of ten years’ standing in a district may easily get 
training facilities within a year or two. 

(iv) The services of the mobile staff of instructors may hf 
retained even aftei this period. The staff should he made perinauciil, 
and its business will be to organize Refresher and Reorientation 
Courses of training for the already-trained teachers in the district m 
suilabie centres throughout the year. 

(®) The Extension Services Departments sponsored by the 
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All Indift Council for Secondary Education, Miniatry of Education, 
Government of India, may come to our aid in organizing such Camp 
Courses for Teachers. And in fact they have been helping the canse 
of Teacher Education in India by providing Refresher and Reorienta¬ 
tion courses. It is hoped that the All India Council for Secondary 
^education would see their way in expanding their existing programme 
of activities in this direction to provide for greater facilities for In- 
Service Training of Teachers. 

The Mudaliar Corntnission has also recommended that part-time 
courses for meeting the acute shortage of women teachers vis-a-vis 
the schemes of educational expansion, should be started. This 
recommendation also should he implemented witho it delay. 

In order to organize Correspondence Courses as well as to co¬ 
ordinate the work of Training Colieges, we require a good number 
of Educatio^ml Institutes as envisaged by the McNair Committeo’s 
Report in England. Such Institutes have come into existence in 
considerable numbers in England and Russia. We have to keep in 
mind that education without research stagnates and fails to meet the 
needs of the community. And research, to be of real value, must 
be coordinated by a central body. For this purpose, also, we need 
an adequate number of Central Educational Institutes or Research 
Bureaus. In February, 10)6, the All India Council for Secondary 
Education organized a Seminar on 'Examinations’ at Bhopal. The 
writer was one of the participants to that seminar. One of the 
recommendations of the Seminar was the establishment of Research 
Bureaus under the State Board of Education, the function of which 
would be to promote and encourage researches and original investi¬ 
gations in the domain of E.Kamiuatious and Evaluations. We feel 
that such Bureaus or Institutes may also concern themselves with the 
task of organizing from time to time Refresher and Reorientation 
Courses of Training for the teachers trained in the past, because a good 
teacher must always maintain contact with the latest developments 
in educational theory and practice. A teacher is to train himself all 
his life. As Findlay observes, “The teacher is ever a'learner.” In 
the words of Tagore, “A teacher can never truly, teacdi unless he iB 
still learning himself, A lamp can never light another lamp unless 
it continues to burn its own flame. The teacher who has come to 
the end of his subject, who has no living traffic with his knowledgej 
but merely repeats his les'ons to his students, can only load their 

minds : he cannot quicken them.” ' 

It is, therefore, implied that in the Teachers Colleges there 
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should be provisiou for expsrunentatioa and research into the fields of 
Psychology, Experimental Pedagogy, Educational Measurements and 
Statistics, Metboiology in the tiaohing of school subjects, and so on. 
In India there exists at preient little scope for research activities 
in Graduate Training Colleger. In Germany every student-teacher 
has to study and investigate into an original problem an! submit a* 
thesis in part fulfilment of the requirements of the final examination. 
In Bussia, too, such researches aie highly encouraged. It is true 
that in the Master of Education courses of some of the Indian Uni¬ 
versities, there is provision for research work and submission of theses 
in lieu of soma theoretical papers. Tu all Teachers’ Colleges, however, 
it is highly desirable that a spirit of research and original thinking 
and investigalions should be encouraged among the trainee-teachers 
instead of merely getting tliein to loirn some stereotyped methods. 
Such work has the great virtue of inlusing enthusiasm into the beafrts 
of teachers-in-training and also of making them conversant with the 
current problems of education. 

So far as the curricula and syllabi of Teacliers’ Training 
Colleges are concerned, we must be conscious of the urgent need 
of iotroducing certain vital changes. The Secondary E lucation 
Commission has made a number of valuable recommendations 
in this respect. One is the necessity of the compulsory study 
of Mental Hygiene for all teachers. The problem of dclii.quent and 
backward children in our school and society i.'^ assuming alarming 
proportions in many stales, and no teacher can, therefore, afford to 
neglect these vital problems in the field of education. In Bussia, 
special schools have been set up for the mentally defective {backward, 
neurotic and delinquent) children, and a separate subject known as 
Defectology has been introduced in the training courses. Monumen¬ 
tal studies on this problem have been made by Sir Cyril Burt in 
England and by Makarenko in Bussia. It is high time that in India 
some work"on these lines should be immediately initiated. 

Next, much more stress in the training programme is required 
to, be laid on the knowledge of the contents of the school subjects. 
It is desirable that the trainees should study the contenis and methods 
of teaching not more than two school subjects of the same group, 
such as, historical, linguistic, mathematical, scientific, and so on. 
Our teachers must hav^ the knowledge of the contents of school 
subjects up to the Honours standard. With a view to improving 
the general level of the knowledge of subject-matter on the part of 
our eadsting band of teachers, the following scheme may be recoDi- 
mended : 
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It is a fact that a large majority of our young graduates, trained 
or untrained, who are now recruited to the teaching profession, are 
pass course graduates generally without any remarkable resuHs (e.g.. 
First Division) in the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations. 

* Steps should therefore be taken to give them an impetus to improve 
the standard of their knowledge of different school subjects. It might 
be suggested that there should be an examination held by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education every year in all school subjects, and the pass 
course graduates who pass this examination should be encouraged 
by a suitable increment in their salaries. This examination should 
insist on a high standard of knowledge of each subject, corresponding 
to the Honours Course (suitably simplified or modified) of an Indian 
University. Tlie syllabi for these examiuatious should be framed by 
the Depaitmeni of Education. This system will certainly encourage 
private studies on the part of the teachers, and the result will be 
an improvement of their intellectual attainment and at the same 
time increased efiBciency. The pass marks and distinction marks, 
if necessary, may be kept at a very high level 

Lastly, it is very necessary to see that there is less of general 
and theoretical P.'^ychology iu the training course and much more of 
Educational Sociology, that is, study of the current trends in social 
and educational organization ; becau->e, in our ago the teacher is not a 
mere instructor but a social leader. It would be helpful, for this 
purpose, 'if the teacher, as recommended by the Mudaliar Commission 
specializes in at least one extra-curricular activity. 

It is a happy sign that a Committee has recently been appointed 
by (he Ministry of Education, Government of India to examine the 

syllabi prescribed for courses at the B. Ed. level. It is understood 
that this body might also consider, if time permitted, a reorganization 
of the M. Ed. Course as well. The Committee already met tw'ice. 
At its inaugural meeting held sometime in August, 1956, Shri K.G 
Saiyidain, Secretary and Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, stressed the urgent need for revision of the Training College 
syllabi in view of the fact that they were mostly drawn up several 
decades ago. He observed that such syllabi ‘contained elements 
which had no relevance to our present-day ed{JcationaI problems. 
This prevented the trainees from developing a proper understanding 
of the Indian educational scene*. 

Now, it may be concluded by pointing out that the desired im¬ 
provement in the standard of instruction and education cannot be 
effected merely by providing the teachers with necessary faGtl^dfSB 
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for training and by equipping the schools with requisite aids and 
appliances. Suitable remunerations and attractive service conditions 

a 

must be guaranteed to all members of the teaching profession so that 
they may remain above want and above misery without having to 
dissipate their energy in private tutorships. We should see that 
teachers are. enabled to dedicate themselves heart and soul to the 
task of bringing up the raetnbers of the rising generation, who are 
placed under their charge and who shill be the citizens of tomorrow. 
Let us hope that the time is not very far when the teacher will not 
have any great social or economic grievance, and we shall be able to 
attract a satisfactory number of well-qualified persons to the profes¬ 
sion, by enhancing their salaries and by improving their status in 
Bociety—by making life less difficult and less unattractive for them, 
tt is then and then alone that we can really benefit by ‘reorientation of 
teacher education’ in India. 
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It is not easy to obtain from inscriptional sjurces a clear picture 
of taxation in India, from the lOlh to the Tlth century A D. Names 
of a few taxes arc no doubt available ; but they are repeated in most 
records in a conventional style ; these are rarely accompanied with 
details which would have made their meaning better understood. 
Nevertheless, the material, tliough insufficieant in many respects, has 
some utility in as much as it tljrows some light at least on certain 
sources of revenue which can be recognised with reasonable certainty. 

It also i)rovideB an opportunity for the study of the form in which 
the earlier sygtern of taxation was carried down in this period and 
altjo for assessing the difference between taxation in actual practice 
and taxation as it is [Kjrtrayed in the Smritis and other relevant 
branches of ancient Jiierature. 

We may, at tirst, turn our attention to that branch of taxation 
that is related to land, i.e., land revenue and allied charges. Land 
formed one of the main heads of revenue as shown by the Dharma- 
sastras, the Smritis and the Artha^astra literature. The question 
whether there was any kind of compulsory taxation of land or land 
produce in the early Vedic period is a controversial one,’ but the 
system of compulsory taxation was not slow to appear, as the evidence 
of the later Vedic texts shows.® The Jiitakas make it clear that ihe 
king had the right to a portion of the produce of the land.* This 
is aho the view of Kautilya."* Taxation of land had been known for 

* In hymn VII 6.5of the Tiig Veda, kmi'Nihu®lia is Slid to have forced his people 
to pay taxes (b tii) and in hymn X 178.1 we ate u Id that the king is installed on (be throne 
of Ihe kingduiu, Hul then ill X, 173.G. Indrais invoked t-i make the couomotm.’ly (liish) 
pay tribute to liini; but there is no evidence to show (hat this .tax was levied on laud. 

* In (he Athai vJvrdt-'IV, 22.2 Indra is invoked to give him ‘'aharo .n villages, 
kine and horses, sud to leave the enemy witle nt o p ,rlion’', leinam bliaja giaiue asvesu 
gosu niatham bhaja yo aiuiiro asya—A V., IV. 4 22.2). 

* In the Knru Ibamma Jatika we read iliat u person, having oarelesslj plucked a 

handful of paddy from bis own field regiets : “Freni pus field I have yef tj give^the king 
his due, and 1 have taktn a haiidfiil of iioe, from an unullied field_ ” (ImanihS S 

iuay& rsflflo bh&gn databbo adinn8bh&!.’ato yeva cha me kedarafo salisiaauintthi ganapati ^ 
(Vol. II. p 318). In annlber place we are told that the 'Douarnapako Maharoitta measuted 
the kiog'a aliara of the produce sitting at the door of the gianary, (Vol. IT. p. 318f ‘ 

^ Arthsjaatra, alta-prodiice (.i.e, revenue) from the crown land, bhaga*portiOQ tw 
the produce payable to the government, ' 
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c^QtaxiesT,, before our period, as shown by inscriptions and 
other sonrces available. 

:|jan,d[ continued to be an important source of revenue also during 
the period under review. First this is shown by the frequent mention 
of the fiscal expression 'bhagabhogakara’ in most of the inscriptions 
of the period.* It may be noted that the compound bhagabhogakara' 
is not known in this form in the literature of the Smritis nor is it 
used as a single revenue term in the A.rthasastra, although the consti* 
tuent elements of the compound, ‘bhaga, bhoga, and kara’ separately 
were quite well known. 'Bhaga’ is translated by Kielhorn as ‘share 
of the produce’.^ 'Bhoga'is interpreted as the ‘periodical .supplies 
of fruits, flowers, fire-wood and the like, which the villagers had to 
furnish to the king.* But as ‘kara’ may be taken as a name of a general 
property-tax levied periodically, besides tribute paid by dependent 
states, it cannot be regarded as a distinctive agricultural tax, * 

In the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva, dated V S. 1016,'* the 
term ‘ bhaga and bhoga’ are, however, separately used. 

Other expressions are sometimes used which appear to be as 
substitutes for ‘bhaga and bhoga’. Thus in the Prabandhachinta- 
mani’,* we come across the expression ‘dani’, which may mean the 
king’s share of the produce. In a grant of Dharanivaraha of Vadhvan 
(Saka samvat 839) * both the terms ‘ dani and Bhoga ’ occur. A 
land grant of the Chauliikya dynasty' where the expression 


A. Il ii used in the inacripl ions of the following dynasties of Northern India: the 
F&Im and Senna of Bengal; iho Chiimlellae of .feiabhukti; the Ohalukyaa of AnahilapStaka ; 
the Faramiras of Malwa and the Gahn4^v&s, etc. 

^ B. I» Vol. VII, p. 160. It is often taken to m^an 3 diafcinct teririe 'bh&ga, bhoga, 
and kara’, which are translated respectively as ‘shares, right casement, taxes’ iB.D. 
Banerjee. B.I. Vol. X pp Vogel, ‘Share and u-e tax in kind' (Antiquities of the 
Chamba State, pp. 167-60). Dr Gh-eha! proposes to identify bhaga and bhoga’ in the 
compound, with the usual gram Bhar.5 of the king, calh d‘bhoga’in the Arfhaaaatra and 
'ball’ in the Sraritia. This is according t,) Ghoshal supported by a passage of the Artha- 
ttstra (mh where persons occupying fields and embanked reservoirs (setu) from private 
owners on the csnditi.id of ‘bhaga. bhoga* as distiaguislied from those who hold the same 
on tbe coniitiOD of‘avakarya, p'akarya, adlii (mortage) and so forth. Bbagabhoga in this 
case refers to the coiidition of payment of a specific share of the resulting producl. H.R.S. 
p. 214. K. C. Majumdar, His*orv of Bengal, p. 277. Hero ‘bhaga’ is interpreted ss 'land 


? coiidition of payment of a specific share of the resulting product, 
jumdar, His*orv of Bengal, p. 277. Hero ‘bhaga’ is interpreted ss 

,_ — earlier works il is u'-ed in the sense of‘the king’s docs on land, 

tt«fts, dings, cattle wealth, etc. (Manu _ VII. 130-31; VIII, 305; Vishnu Dh. S, HI. 
.fliK; ’BhftRadugha* is one the n^tnios thp_kiDg. The Auaarakuia treats bali, kara 


K. C. 

revenue paid in kind’. In 
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hhAga SB synonymous. Hist, of Dh. 8., Vol. III. p. 

V ,* C/. Babl -r’a notoin B.I., Vol. I. p. 7,5u. ’Ftslibhoga has been interpreted into 
'does in the form of frui s. flowers and vegoublcs presented every day, (See, Kane, Hist, 
of Hhi 8.» Vol. III. P 19d). According to AI ekar, ‘hh.-gakara’ is a petty tax in kind. 
(Bish^ndcutas, p. 352 fn. 4 ) and the officer called Bhogapatt’ collected this tax, {ibid.). 

» Hist, of Bengal (Daeca university), p. 277; Dr. Ghoshal, ‘an abbreviatiou of the 
mote |Wt»l bhSgahbogskaraHRS p. 244; Vardlisinfiiia explains kara as tbs due# 
ceeovered every month from villal'ers and city dwellers, Kane. Hist, of Dh. 8. vol III, 
n IM, *Eam’ afiperentl.v a tax in rnony.K. Gupta. Laud Systsm, p. 301. 

4EI..V<»l.mi».a63- „ 

* Teaw 'iQf .Tawoey, p, "la. 

• 8ee*is^.mxn.».m 
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*danibb»ga’ occurs may be incidentially referred to here. Gboshal * 
identifies . the term Manibhaga’ with Maj^ibhogabh9.ga mentioned in 
a SurAsh^ra Jandgrant, dated Saka 839 (°b 917-8 A.D.) which has been 
t^ken to denote * the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood and the 
like by the villagers ’ as meant by the word'bhoga’. The expression 
'mayuta’ occurring in the Bajor inscription of Matbanadeva,” is 
probably a contribution of the same kind as held by the scholar. 
But is not clear why the ailix 'dani* is used in some cases as mention¬ 
ed above. 

An indication of the rates at which the king’s share—^was to be 
collected is given in the Sukraulti * where it is laid down that the king 
should take one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one-tenth, or one- 
twentieth from the “ collectors of grasses and woods 

Ah regards the king’s share of the produce of the agricultural 
laud’ denoted usually by the word ‘bhaga’, we find that there was a 
difference of opinion among the ancient authorities as lo the specific 
share to which he was entitled. The king’s share of the produce 
varies from J to -jV in the Smritis, and the Dharmasiistras.* This 
variation must have been due to the difference in the quality of land 
as well as regional and chronological factors. It is, clear, that the 
Manava Dharma Sastra in its present form could not have contem¬ 
plated different rates unles^ they were known to I ave prevailed under 
different conditions. Sukra"' mentions different rates for the different 
classes of soils and also the net outturn of crops as the basis for 
assessment of land revenue. It lays down the rates of the king's 
grain share as follows ;— 

J from land irrigated by river; 

J „ ,, ,, „ tanks and wells; 

i ,, .. rain water; 

J ,, barren and rocky lands. 

Kullottunga Ghola of South India is known to have divided land into 
8 classes for the purpose of taxation based on classification of soils. 
Altekar believes that the non-agreement among the Smritis must be 
partly due to the varying practices of the different states or lo the 
different times to meet its varying needs.* It is doubtful if the rates 
of taxes could be so uncertain in normal times. 


» HR8. p. 266. » E-I., Vol. Ill, p ’2p. 

* IV. 2. lit); (giaua-nid.'ini-bhuta-dani-sambaiidha). , , , . * 1 .,* 

< Gautama (X. 21i, Manu.tVll. 130), Viahnu. Dh.S. (HI. 23 33i declare that tha 
:m* may erdinarily take a aiath part of the gr6in cropi 

Jantilya{V. 2,1, Mann (X. 2K Sliantiparva (87), Sukr* f'J'lO) permit tb« iMOg tp 
lake even one-third or one-fourth nart of the oropa in tiinea of dutn-aa lao , 

IV. 2, p. 120ff, ‘ State and Oovernraeat in Ancient J.naia. . . , 

7—1946P—ir 
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' In this connection we may note the maxim laid down in the 
Snkraniti * that ' the ruler should realise bis share of the produce 
^om land according to Frajapati’s system; but in times of danger and 
difficulty, according to Menu’s system, not otherwise.’ The difference 
between the two systems was about the measurement of land 
the kings share being presumed to be the same. According to Prajii- 
pati 2500 cubits made one parivartana of land, whereas 3125 
cubits made one such plot according to Manu.^ Consequently when 
Mann’s system of measurement being greater, the king’s share of the 
produce, would be less under Frajapati’s system. This may explain 
the 'variation in rates to some extent. 

The traditional rate of i as the king’s share must have been 
normally current over a wide area and for a long period. Thus we 
find the title of the offioer-in-charge of the grain-share, ‘sjhashthadhi- 
krita’ in one of the grants of Dharmapala,* the Pala king of Bengal, 
early in the 9th century A.D. This shows that the rate i was the 
norma! rate in his kingdom. The South Indian inscriptions sometimes 
refer to the king’s sixth part of the produce, as for example, earlier in 
an inscription of the Kadamba king Sivarnrigesavarman, dated about 
450 A.D. the kings share is found fixed at It is further recorded 
in an inscription of the Ohola dynasty, dated 1046 A.D., that the 
monarch gave away as gifts to Brahmanas one-sixth of the produce 
of the land, that he used to get as revenue.® But the Haiwan plate 
of Govindrachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty dated 1123 A.D.* 
shows that the king’s share ot the produce in his time was fixed at 
one-tenth. This is also found to be the rate mentioned in another 
inscription of the same king,'® (bhaga.kutaka-da.sa) (which means 
the share (bhaga) for the plough-share kutaka to be dasa, i.&. ten). 
The figure ‘ten’ meaning either ten-hundredths or one tenth. Kalhana 
refers to the impost of (dvada4abhaga) during the reign of King 
Ananta of Kashmir.* Thus we find that there was no uniform rate 
fixed throughout the land ; it was subject to changes, depending very 
much on variable factors including temperaments and policies of kings. 

A I. 309. Ohatvrbhujaii) s^rnam prohtam kashtabbSparivartanain 
Pri}&patyena m&naaa bbfibboga bar a para npipab- 

1 L 205-306. 

* B.I. IV, p. 2*3. 

lo the time of Hiaen Taapg tbe land revenue was assessed on the basis of a uniform 
rate cf • of the produce. 

t Epigraphio Qannatiea, p. 84 , (Devanballi Taluq. No. 75>. 

4 jyiSB. Vol. LNI, Pt. I, p. 106. 

‘ IbH, VoL'XLII. Pt. n, p. 814. 

* 'R&iatsrabglnl, ed. Stelb, VII. 903. 
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It may be presumed that the king’^^ share of the produce was in 
some regions^ at least paid in kind. In the Bajatarahgip!' there is a 
reference to rice, collected as revenue during the reign of Bussala. In ; 
Kashmir the greatest portion of land revenue was assessed and collect*'. 
e4 in Kharis of grain.” It may be noted that in several inscriptions 
of Assam the revenue of land is found to have been estimated in 
measures of rice. This evidently points to the prevalence in some 
places, of the system of payment of land revenue in kind. 

The custom of paying taxes in cash was also current. The 
occurrence of the term ‘biranya’ in most of the inscriptions belonging 
to the major dynasties of northern * India, during the period under 
review, is significant. It is generally explained as ‘a contribution in 
cash’.* But this view is opposed by some scholars who simply 
translate ‘biranya’ as ineaing gold/’ There is also a divergence of 
opinion as to the particular item that was taxed to collect biranya. 

N. C. Bandyopadhyay suggests that ‘hiranya’ is a tax ‘on the board 
or capital or on the annual income’, i.e. a sort of income-tax.® Beni 
Prasad explains it as symbolising *tho right of the state to the gold . 
and probably other mines as well’.’ Dr. Ghoshal holds that “in the 
mediaeval period of Indian history while payments of the land revenue 
reform of Todar Mall were made in kind, certain classes of crops 
(called by the title xabit) were always assessed in cash on the ground 
that it was very difiScult to divide them into shares.’’* ‘Hirayya* 
was a tax of this nature, levied in cash upon certain special kinds 

J "VllI 120C. 

* See, HiiataraDgml, Vol. If. p* 32^- 'fhe Lokapraka^a fully supports this 
rnncluaion. Khaiis of rice (dhanya-kh&ri) ore stated there in fixed quautitlea aa payment* 
of reubs, fines, interests, e*c The system of reckoning revenue in grain is widely spre«<t 
throughout Asia, and is naturally well adopted to the economic conditions of a main 17 
agricultural country. 

3 Hiranys is used as a fiscal Imn in the iuscriptiuns of the Guridra-Pratihicas, 
the P&las and Senas of Bengal, the Cband.'llas, the Cbaiilnkyas, the Param&ras, etc. 

* Scnart,‘tax in money* (B. I., V'nl VII p. Gl-62' ; TCielhcrn, ‘Payment in money,. 
12. I.. VII. P. 160); Vogel, ‘tax in cosh’, (Antiquities in the Chnmba State, p 167-9i, etc. 

» Trans, by Buhler, B, B E, II, p. 227 ; ibid XXV. p. 237; Jolly, ibid. VIT, p. 16.» 
Sharosastry, Arthsdlslra, p. 178; Meyer, Artbasastra, p. 226; Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, 
P.124;R. D. Bsnerjee, E. L.Vol. XIV. p 324; ibid. XV. p. 293: D. R. Bhandarkar, 
ibid. VII., p. 46; N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, ^p. 8, 24. 67, 79, etc. 
The interpretation of ‘hiraijya’ as ‘gold' is shown untenable on the following grounde :— ■ 

lat In the Smriti texts biranya is combined with pasu (domestic animal*), and listed 
along with the crops, trees fruits, flowers, leaves, grass, etc. as some of the recognised source 
of the king's revenue. Therefore, biraqya must have been one of those allied taxes which 
were imposed on the agricultural and industrial products of the village. 

(b) In the land-grants 'hiraQva’ is sometimes joined with'bhaga-bhoga-kart'which 
is to be taken in the sense of the king’s customary grain-share. It is also found together 
with dhanya or the king's share of the crops. Hirapya, therefore, was a similar tax. 

(o) For state as contemplated in the Sn^fitis it may bardl.v be possible to draw 
® revenue from gold or on the accomalated hoard of the metal or a tax on the income 
estimated in gold currency. See, HRS, p. 61. 

* Kantilya, Vol. I, p. 183-40. 

\ The State in Ancient India, p. 802. .-ah...* .... 

* See, Bedan-Powell, Land system, Vol. T, p. 273 4. Cf. Aini-i-Akbari, Bloohia tpit, 
; ‘nii JareU’a teens, Vol. H, p. 66; Fctffcies Bat Mala, ed. Bawlinaon, P *71. 
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ol tafO{>8 as distfiignifihed from the tax in kind virhioh wae^ charged upon 
the tS'dinary crops/ But no reason has been advanced to show why 
the SmiritiB which specify other agricultural or industrial products 
does not do so in respect of the items subject to the levy of hiranya. 
Most scholars agree however, that hiranya was some kind of ta^ 
which was collected in cash. 

From the interpretations offered by different scholars it appears 
that the meaning of the term ‘hiranya’ is not definitely - established. 
There is no doubt that land revenue was sometimes collected in cash. 
In the Sukraniti® we are told, that if the king receives a’tax (rajabhaga) 
of 100 silver karsas from the cultivators be should make over twenty 
katsbSs to him. Unfortunately this text fails to mention what unit of 
land or what amount of crops was assessed to the tax of 100 silver- 
karsss. A lOtli century Gurjara Pratlbararecord from U.P.® assigns -vOO 
drammas for a temple out of the revenue of a certain village. It may 
be noted that in the inscriptions belonging to the Sena dynasty 
of Bengal the revenue of the land is estimated in each case in terras of 
current silver coins. This evidently points to the general prevalence 
of payment of land revenue in cash in the Sena territory.* 

Apparently taking in the sense of a tax in cash some scholars 
interpret ‘Sarvarajabhogakarahiranyapratyaya’ ® occurring in inscrip¬ 
tions as meaning ‘with all revenues consisting of the king’s grain 
share and the taxes in cash." This interpretation is not accepted 
by Majumdar who thinks that the phrase quoted means “with all 
the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king’’. But the 
point whether the taxes are in cash or kind is overlooked. Hiranya 
means gold, but why it is included as the name of a tax has not been 
clearly indicated by the scholar. 

The Mallasarul grant {6lh century A.D.) mentions, as the 
designation of an officer Hiranya-samudayika apparently connected 
with Vardhamana-Bhnkti,* Altekar thinks that he was an officer 
entrusted with the work of collecting tax in cash in Bengal.* 
rit. Sen, is however, of the opinion, that he was an officer-in-charge of 
all taxes, both in money and in kind.*® 


» HRS. p. 62. 

* Ed. by Benny Sarkar, Chap. IV Sec, II. p, 23l>32, 

« T.A.. Vol. XVI. p. 174. 

* See, N,0. Mftjumdar, loBcriptions of BengAl, Vol. III. Inecriptiona of the Sena 
dynasty. 

* Ibid. No. l.P,l. 

« A HRS.P, 246n.4. 

7 B.I., Vol XXIII. p. 169®. 

^ D 0. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p.360. Head of the royal treasory or collector of 

* State and UovetttmiBnt is Ancient India, p. ^' 

74 B. C. Sen, Some Efistarioal Aspects of the Incriptious of Bengal, p. 49S. 
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The VictorioQs Arabs after the conquest of Sind, early in 
8tb. century, levied taxes on land at varying rates depending on the 
nature of irrigation used. The land-tax vras usually rated at two* ' 
fifths of the produce of wheat and barley, if the fields watered by 
' public canals; 3/Id if irrigated by wheels or other artificial meaner 
and i if altogether unirrigated. If arable an 1 were left uncultivatel 
probably it still had to pay one dirham par jarib and J /lO of the 
produce which would have been collected if the land were actually 
cultivated- Of grapes, dates and garden produce, J was taken, 
either in kind or in money ; and 5 (khums) of the tax were levied 
on wines, fishing pearls and generally of any products not derived 
fi'ora cultivation were paid in kind or their equivalent value. These 
taxes were to be paid even before the expenses had been defrayed. 
That shows that ihe cost was not considered in fixing the taxes in 
question,* 

In course of time these taxes further increased even to half of 
the produce of the land. The ability of the people to pay was some¬ 
times taken into consideration.® But much more was actually collec¬ 
ted than the revenue fixed at the above rates. In many cases under 
the land system that was in vogue in this pirt of India, farmers not 
only covered their contracts but also to satisfy their greed they took 
much more from the cultivators at their expense.* 

Besides the ‘Bhagabhogakara’, i.c. the usual grain-share and 
the periodical supplies of fruits, flowers and the like the people in 
some parts of the country had also to pay some additional taxes on 
land. These are incidentally mentioned in some inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to different dynasties. Thus in one of the landgrants of 
Mathanadeva, a feudatory chief, of the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, 
dated A.D. 960, * a reference to a tax called ‘khalabhiksha’ is found. 
This means ‘begging from the threshing floor 1 * and consequently may 
have denoted an additional impost in kind from the grain brought to 
the threshing floor.® There may not have been any fixed rate of 


* Elliot, Hist, ot India, Vol. 1, p. 474ul. 

* See, Elliot, new edition, op. cit., p. 53. Here we .are told that Qotboddin Aiybek 
raiHod tlie reronne from vl to 7 

» Elliot, Hist, of India, Vol. T, p. 475 nl. ;TIIAS, Vol I, p- 240. 

* EL, Vol. in, p. 263. 

» HES, p. 237. 

* Gboshal compares it with 'khalapanji' i.«. the small heaps of grain taken from 

I arger pile at the time of meaeurement and under Maratha rule oonaidered M a perquieit# 
ot the atsle.* (Wilson’e GWisary, q,v.). HES, p- 237 fn. 2. 
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such ii^ll 18 pot specified. Whatever could be spared ^eas 

accepted' any emergency that might arise, such as a famine 

or a^ alm^t calamity or due to war other such cause. In this 
^nnedooh it may be noted that Kautilya * requires the king to beg 
(yttcheta)' of 4ifae people to offer additional contributions, he employs 
the word *pranaya’ (request) for such demands, such taxation was 
not to be levied on inferior lands and he expressly says that an eSc- 
traordinary demand of this nature is to be made only once and not 
twice on the same occasion. The Santiparva * contains a specimen 
of a long address to be given to the people when a king demands 
higher taxation in an emergency.® The word ‘pranaya’ occurs in 
the' Junagadh inscription of Rudradarnan * in connection with an 
emergent situation requiring an embankment to be repaired. 

B’rom the Mangalana stone inscription of .Jayatrasimha of the 
Paramara dynasty, dated V.S. 1275, * we learn that a stepwell 
was constructed, and for the sake of charity, the king levied a cess 
of one sei (=15 seers) of korada* corn on each plough, worked 
within the limits of the village Mangalana. In the Patanarayana 
stone inscription of the Paramara Pratapsiihha, dated V.S. 
1344 ^ it is stated that for the maintenance of a temple the 

villagers of Kalhanavada were required to pay one seer of grain at 
each plough. 

Prom the Mathura Prasasti of the reign of Vijayapala of Kanauj, 
dated V. S, 1207,* we learn that the fourth part of a mapaka was 
taken for the endowment of a temple. The literal meaning of the 
word‘mapaka’is a‘measurer’. It must have had a technical mean¬ 
ing. Possibly the ‘mapri’ may be meant here, *.c.. the official who 
had to measure the grain brought into the market, the rates of which 
were fixed.by the Government. Probably the ‘mapaka’ was entrusted 
to levy a small tax on the dealers in grain. 

It appears from the above that besides the king's share of the 
produce and other usual taxes, the villagers concerned had to pay 

* T^i« view is put forward by Dr. B. 0. Sen. Il has also been pointed ont by him 
Itbat, the word •kbalabhiksa’ nsed in the land grant of Malhanadeva, means Ibe Ofme thing 
•» (he W(^ *pnQaya’ mentioned by Kantitya. 

^ . ArthasSstra, 

. t 87, ae-SS. It is said :‘If the enemy invades you yon will lose all including your 

SWD wives# the enemy will not restore to you what he robs yon of; etc. 

< BS.I.. Vol. VIII, p. 36. 

» I.A., Vol. XliT, p. 86. (1912). 

• The term ia borrowed from locfl dialect. In Marwar monga, motha ohaoa, and 
giavare are dallectively soiled korada. 

f lA., Vd. XJjV tp. n. (1916). 
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sometimes an additional tax on eaoli plough worked in ibe Tillage. 
These taxes were paid in kind. These did not go to the coffers a>f the 
stale but were local collections for religions or charitable purposes. 


Othfb Taxes on Land 

In addition to the above, mention may be made of some taxes 
which seem to have been closely related to the land>tax. These taxes 
had no wide application and were not levied throughout the land. In 
fact they were occasionally levied by some kings in some places. 

Pindalta : In some of the land grants, belonging to the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal’ and Nepal* wa come across the name of a tax 
called ‘pindaka’. Its ex.ict nature is not known. It has been identi¬ 
fied by Kielhorn with ‘bhagabhogakara’* and by Ghoshal with *hira- 
nya**. Another scholar suggests pindaka to be the same as 'pindakara* 
of the Arthasasira, which according to the commentator Bba^ta. means 
taxes levied upon whole villages. Paudit Bhagvanlal Indrajit and 
Dr. BuhJei® interpret the term ‘pindaka’ to be found in the inscriptions 
of Nepal iu the sense of ‘assessment*. 


» 1 A..p. 1C3. 

* See, QiOdt of th' iasrriplions of tlic* Ucbchak/ilpa Malmraj.»s of Buodelkhand in U-l. > 
t.g. Gl. No. 31. p. 135 'ibe villages are granted with tiie udrauga and the uperikara. with 

tlie exemption for entraiiCi- bj irregular and regular troops.with immuaity from the 

police tax*; inscriptions of tbe Maitrakas of VaUbbi GI. No 39 p. 17i, The nstial. classes 
of the landgrantr are as follows: ‘wi:li iiijiaijga and upsrikara, wUh the contribu'ion in 
grain (dhanyal and in cash tliirapysi with the rerenur from the el nieuta andthewinda 
(bhutavAlaJ, with forced labour as it becomes due, and in a fiw case with the t.n offences.* 

'With tbe iidraAga with tbe upntikarug, with the ten offences.See, tbe Deo>Bara. 

natk inscription of Jivitigupts, II, of the Later Gupta dynasty. (UI. No. 46, p. 213). 

See, J. ol Bobni. Br. R.A.S., Vol. XX. No. 9; I A.. XIV, p. 186 ff. etc. 

> E.I.. Vol. IX, p. 1 —‘sa bli&gabhcgab sa-hirapya denalji sa-dsQdsdaBi.paridhaV 
SB-sImaparyaiitati s^odranga^ sa-vriksbamalakulati la-parikarat^.’ 

* Tbe term 'udrsAga* la menlioued in few inecriptiona, e.g. GI. p. 177, in this ins* 
cription we are told that King Eharagraba II of the Maitraks dynasty made liberal grants 
of 'ucraAga* and other gifts. 

Pee, E.I. IV. p. 74; VIII, p. In both tLese inacriptions of Haraha ‘ndiaAga’ occur 
together with bbagabbogakara, birapya, etc, ‘Udrauga* is mentioned with oi^er fiscal 
terms in tbe Ba^or luscription of Matbanadera, a feudatory of tbe Gurjara Pratih&ra 
dynasty, (E.I.', HI. p. 268). 

The term ‘upaiikara* may be traced in the tol’owing ;— 

(a, The Gaya giant of Samndragupfa, GI. No. 60, p. 264 (Generally regarded as 
ipnrioua). 

(b) The iand'gianlB of the Pila kings of Bengal. 

fe) Some of the land grants of the kings of Assam? o.g, a copper plate grant el ki»| ,: 
BalavariDau and two grants of Batnspals, JA8B, 1897,1898. , „ 

(d) Tbe land-grants of tbe PaiamAras usually contain the ciauaa 
granted with the tax in cash and in kind, withe the upariksra and t«itb all tofi| Auan 
(6dayah)'ete. . . 

« E.I, Vol. IX, p. 1, Also 8M. EX VoL Til, p. 263, ■ ,- ' . 





TSSTSSJUjCCTTA EBVIEW ' 

’ UDHAHtCiA AND IJPAfWJtAEA 

The terras ‘udraijga* aad ‘uparikara’’ in some* cases occnr 
together^, and sometimes along with bhaga, bhoga, etc, but no't 
always”. The terms are also noticed separately*. 

*Udranga’ is mentioned along with other fiscal terms, in a few 
inscriptions belonging to the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty*. The use of 
this revenue term may be traced in earlier inscriptions also®. Buhler 
explains it with the help of the words 'uddbara' and ‘udgrantha’ 
{? udgraha) as meaning ‘the share of the produce collected usuallyf 
from the king®. Dr. Ghoshal suggests that this word ‘udrafiga’ can 
be explained by its Marathi prototype. In Marathi, ‘udhar’ means 
in the gross and ‘udbarjamabandl’ assessing the total revenue of a 
village upon the chief proprietor, leaving it to him to distribute the 
proportion’. In the end he concludes that ‘udrafiga’ means the 
revenue imposed upon the permanent tenants\ This interpretation 
does not specify the revenue, thus imposed, nor is it clear how this 
meaning can be derived from the evidence used by him. 

It may not be impossible that the term ‘udrauga’ was con¬ 
nected with ‘dranga’ which means a watch-station or military station’*. 
The particular tax in that event may have been collected from places 
which were close to draiigas or from drangas themselves. In case 
this interpretation is held as probable, it is not to be regarded as an 
agricoJtural tax, like ‘bhaga’ although it may have been collected from 
people residing in villages. It may further be noted, that the element 
‘rafiga’ in the term is not devoid of meaning in which it is generally 
understood. If so, ‘udranga’ may have alternatively meant some 
kind of tax raised to meet the cost of some local festival periodically 
held.* 

Uparikara ;—As pointed out in the above this term can be 
|;raced iri inscriptions of some of the dynasties of Northern India.’® 

i Ibii Vol. IV, p, 216. 264. 

» I.A., p. 163, (1880). 

S Vol. IV, p. 254n. 

4 HBS, p. 246. 

* Piobably they were used by the Satavfihaoae, see. E I. VII, p. No. 7 & 14; HBS. 
p, 1891 the inscriptions of the fendatoriei of the Gnotas of Bendelkhnnd Gl. No, 21, 22, 23, 
&,8nd E.I. VlII. No. 28, p. 234; Guptas E.I XIX. No, 21, p. 127; Mailrakas of Valahhi, 
on. (ut. and by the Later Goptus. 

® 1.A, Vol. XII, p. 18,tD. 3.» 

* HBB. pp. 210 211. According to K. Gupta ‘udridga* is the share of the prodnoe 
eoUeeted utualiy for the king. (Land System, p. 169). 

> gse, below. 

> Extract from a tote by Dr. B. G. Sen. 

M a.L, Vol IX, p. 1; I.A„ Vol, XIV, pp. 159,196ff; .TBBR ^S, Vol. XX. to. No, 9l' 
3A8B. 1M7 and 1898. • . . . « 
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18 DO jSFwd^co, of its oxtensivc nae J' 
goggesto Uiat it war s tsx, lofie^ ^ ooltivators who hadi no^ 
propnetarj rigbti in the soil.* JQt, Gboeal regards it as a tent; ipaid 
by temporary tenants as distinguished from permanent tenants,* 
from whom the tax called *odrshga’ was collected. !pr. Barnett* 
thinks that uparikara is eqaivalenli to the Tamil expression ^melvar-; 
man' meaning a tax representing the crown’s share of the produce.- 
But where the king’s share as a tax is mentioned along with udrahga, 
the latter cannot have the meaning as altribnted to it above. 

It is not clear why the same tax should be called by different; 
names in the Sanskrit inscriptions of north India and why the more, 
fatniiar terms should have been discarded. 

Dr Alteikar suggests that ‘uparikara* is identical with. 

‘ bhagabhogakara ’. * 

_ • 

Dr, Dikshitar, in criticising the former theories states, "It ie' 
undoubtedly clear that both (udraiiga and uparikara) stand for charge 
imposed by the State on the produce of the land and to venture 
beyond this seems to be audacious. The attempted explanations are 
far from satisfactory and cannot therefore be generally.accepted. It 
must be noted that on the same land are levied both taxes 'udrahga 
and uparikara’. It does not stand to reason that one and the same 
land was both under the permanent and temporary tenants at the 
same time.’*.* 

Dikshitar may be criticised. Though the two terms may occur 
together, it may mean that the tax was to be either ‘uparikara or 
udrahga’ as the case might be. It need not necessarily mean that 
the two taxes were collected from the same people and at the same 
time, 

#' 

That both udrafiga and uparikara were taxes levied on land is a 
view generally accepted. 

In attempting to explain the fiscal terms used in inscriptions one 
feels that available evidence in many cases may furnish little or 
inadequate help in coming to definite concIusi(m.s. The suggestions 
offered are more or less in the nature of a guess and can hardly be 
regarded having settled the disputed points in a final or conclusive 

’ Sffl above 

* Oupta Ini' rii tiom. p. 98n. 

* HRS. pp. 191-210.—Aooorfinj? to K. Gnpta, npsriiera is a ‘oers’. fh«d ayafeta, 

\ JRAB.p. 165, (1918). 

* Tba SMbtrakotaa. and tbeir times, p. 216. 

* Gnpta RuUty, p. 1689 
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^^ADXier. Thus the meanings attribnted to such terms as nparikara, 
tidra^s, birapya, etc. are obviously based on inBn£&cient data. Tb^e 
Is a tendency among scholars to take some of Ibe terms, although 
mentioned together, as bearing the same meaning. It is doubtfni 
that two or three terms would be used in the same passage in the! 
same sense. Of course, it is quite possible that the lists of such 
ter&s, often met with in inscriptions, do not strictly conform to 
realities. The idea sometimes was to make those lists as comprehen¬ 
sive as possible collecting the terms from different sources. It is 
not necessary to hold that every item of taxation mentioned was 
actually current in respect of the laud specified in a record concerned 
alienation of rights. This has inevitably ied to some confusion 

and accentuated the difficulty of ascertaining the meaning of the 
different terms incorporated. 

Like the rice-producing areas, land producing bet^l-nuts and 
betel-leaves were also regarded as revenue yielding. From one of 
the in3cri])tion8 of the Sena dyna.sty of Bengal we come to learn that 
the king derived an income from betel-leaf plantations (barajas). 

Land Revenue Organisation as laid down in the Sukrnniti 

-In Sukra’s polity there was to be an officer designated Sumantra, 
who had to prepare records containing statiscial information regarding 
land cultivated, the amount of the revenue realised in the form of 
tAxes and fines, amounts realised from cultivators, the products from 
forests, etc. The records were also required to show who received 
the rent, and who received the remainder after paying of th6 rent. 
Sukra refers to a system under which the revenue due from a village 
was to be paid to the kmg by a rich man in advance either in monthly 
or periodical instalments. He was not a royal officer who must have 
received certain share of the revenue as his fee to cover the cost of 
collection and also as remuneration for the work done under his 
supervision. In every way he was to be responsible for the collec¬ 
tion and presumably,{_if the expected amount was not realised, he 
had to be responsible for it and make up for the loss. It is impossible 
to say whether the system mentioned by Sukra was one of farming 
of taxes, whether it permitted licences on the part of the rich man, 
who had to stand as a guarantee for the due realisation of the taxes 
due, to make profits at the cost of the people, collecting more than 
. wbat was due to the government. The other system under which 
taxes might be callected was that of appointing officers for this work, 
who were to be paid fees at different rates out of these collections 
such as T^b, T^th, ^th, ^th. The taxes due to the king were ^xed, ; 
nnUivAior was to be provided with a deed of rent. * 



dynamics of ratna 

Sill Satadal Kumar Kab, M.A. 

Part I 

In ancient Indian authoritative texts, such as the sacred Vedast 
Upanishads, and Puranas, Gems are called “Ratna” ; *. The word 
is derived from the root “Ram”, -meaning ‘pleasure giver’. This 
word in the neuter gender was used to signify in the opinion of 
Kasyapa and Yaska, the best of all wealth (dhana), which has a 
positive force to bestow peace and happiness to mortals on Earth.* 
The famous lexicographist Ainara Singha held that because people 
who crav^ for wealth in this world, become perfectly happy by 
possessing and keeping a keen attachment (ram) to jewels, the best 
of all treasures,- it is known as “Ratna”. 

“dhanarthino-jaurih serve ramantehasininnntiva yat 1 
Tatoratriamitiproktlnrn snbda^astra vi^iiradaib II ” 

In the Vedas ‘Ratna’ has been synonymously used with “Mani”; 
This word(inani) represents both masculine and feminine gender. 
The Vedas assert that “Mani” or precious stone is the praiseworthy 
material emblem of (lod, which by wearing in our physical body we 
may always without inflicting injury to anyone be able to win war 
easily, enhance the span of longivity and ward off evils and sins: 

“dirghuyutvaya vrhate rnnayarisyaiito daksamai^ab sadaiva I 
zna^iiiii viskandha dusauaih jangidatu vibhrimo vayam II ” * 

In the trend of Vedic seers the famous medico-surgeon of ancient 
India, sage Susruia, emphatically admits that by using gems, stones 
and jewels, one ie able to have sacred feeling, by keeping off disease 
(which is a resultant effect of sinful acts of three kinds, e.g. pS{»ja, 
misraja and karmaja,- done either in previous birth or in the life¬ 
time),- misfortune and twelvefold waste elements* of the body, 
execreted through the sense organs, e.g , ear, nose, eye etc. : 

“Pavitra dbaranfyasca papna-lak^mi raalapahah* l ” 

^ lUgveda, 1.1. 1.1; Bsmaveda. 4. 6 3. 4.; Ghaodogya Upanisut 2.9,8: Briha* 
dataoyak upaniaal 4. 4; Gita 17. 7.Cf : Hist, of Ind. Lit,—VVinternita,,—I, pp 677. 

* Nirghantui^, 8. 3. 9. 

» Athar»a:2.1.4 1; Cf^jj-Veda. 10.18. 7. «. 

4 Of :• dukra maariDmajjA mAtra bi( gbtaaakaroabit I 

fleahajAAradAfikA avedo dv&da4aite Dial§|)'* I —Maan Ssmbita—6-105. . 

* Salrotft Samhita, 2.22; ClOarakaamhita, Gh. H. (d&cira athAfnaffi). 
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According to the Injunctions of Hanu, there are two prinoiplee 
of using jewels; 

(1) Ordinary (samanya) 

(2) Particular (VWe^a) 

The first one serves the purpose of mere fashion, while the latter 
stands out to counteract evil astral influences ; this obviously informs 
us that the ancient experts and seers in this field of science, could 
only select nine particular precious stones (Graha-Batna), in addition 
to a variety of eemi-precious gems (Upa-Batna) as substitutes. 

From the days of yore in Europe, it has almost become an 
exhibited truth, that precious stones devoid of any flaw act as bless¬ 
ings on suffering persons who are supposed to use them.* Pliny, 
the famous Boman historian is said to have craved to specialise in 
‘Stone-Lore’ with the intention to serve suffering humanity at large. 
In his ovrn archaic language be desired to; 

“advance the knowledge of posterity in those things that may 
profit this life, and I mean eftsoones to have a fling at Magicians 
for their abhominable lies and monstrous vanities, for in nothing so 
much have they overpassed themselves as in the reports of gems 
♦and precious stones, exceeding the terms and limits of physick, whiles 
under Color of faire and pleasing medicines they hold us with a tale 
of their prodigious effects and incredible.® 

Orpheus, the Greek poet and musician of Circa 7tli. Cent B. C. 
observed that “The earth produces every good and evil to man, but 
she also provides a remedy for every iil. These are to be found 
chiefly in-stones ; every virtue is hidden within thent’’.* 

In Vlfnudharmottara Parana, * gems are classed in two categories, 
Precious stones (maha-ratna) and semi-precious stones (upa- 

fjc^tna). 

Nine jewels out of a large variety of precious stones have been 
selected by experts in ancient India, as representatives of nine major 
.planets (including Sun and Moon,—which are as a matter of fact 
and sub-planet respectively),—viz. Pearl, Diamond, Cat’s eye, 
Buby, Topaz, Zircon, Sapphire, Emerald and Coral; 

“Muktaphalaih Hirakarh Ca Vaiduryarh Padmaragakam 
Pofiparagaiii Ca Gomedarh Nilam Garutmataih tatha i 
Pravaia Muktanyctuni Maharatnani vai Navab II “ 

> Of :• A popoiar Titfttise on Oems ic reference to their scientifio vatus**'—hv Ihr. L' 
Eruehtvanfar (Near Torfc, 1859} 

lo Setti-Pwraon* atoUM by N. Wooater tPengaine Book*, 195il pe. 8. 

. ia XL pf. 1082. ^ 

■''■A* Section III; jl^BeraaihatehomentiDned■uehoat^^iaatioBof Vifnifdba^vottara 
E is «Madoadbie X>^has called this PaaSaa as *’ VisnudhM'lDa.^-^.t ladiaa 

'S^^nnarv. ItlX. 1890, ISS* 





7b6 precioog sid&gs are depoif^«d isx motmtaiiia, backs of rivers 
and sand-bed of seas. Yarahamihira summarised that tbe precious 
jewels, e.g., Diamonds etc., are but mineral8(iba tSpalaratnanam- 
adfaikaro vajrapbrvkpam) ; Quoting his predecessors Yarabunihira said 
tbat to some one these jewels owe Iheir origin to the demon named 
“Bala”,- to somebody they are produced from the dedicated bones 
of Sage Dadhici and to others a break in the earth’s soil has given 
birth to the varieties of these precious jewels(Eecid bbuvah svabhav&d 
vaicitryarii prahnrupalanam).”'' 

In western countries, a parallel thought to the above is found 
to have existed in early days. Boetius de Boot, a physician of 17th 
Cent, attributted the formation^ of jewels to the mystic intervention 
of the Deity ; Aristotle believed that the jewels are shaped out of 
” Viscous mud”,- a sap that condensed and is conjealed by cold, in 
which eaHhly-water i)redoininate8. To this as.serted Carden that “they 
are engendered between the rocks by means of a sap, which is distilled 
through their concavity even as the babe in the maternal blood”.' 

Present day geologists from laboratory tests hold the view that 
the properties of jewels arc gen.'rally minerals that are deposited 
with the unorganised [Kirtions of the eaith. The jewels are uoor> 
ganised substances in as mncdi a.** they represent in one piece the very 
same properties as in another, when they are broken asunder. Broadly 
speaking, precious gems or juvvehs ai-e eiystallized hard minerals, 
having effulging lu.slre, beautiful colour or purely colourless, electrical 
or optical diaphaneity, weight and are r-irely available. 

Half-pure or semi-precious stones or jewels possess most of the 
above characteristics but in comparatively less degree. 

Amongst the great variety of semi-precious stones, ancients in 
India frequently referred to the followings :— 

Rock crystal (Kacah), Aquamarines (Karpuramanih), mokta^ukti) 
Sun stone (Suryakanta;, Moon Stone fCandra-kanla) Heliotrope 
(Jyotirasa) Garnet (Puiaka) Chryecberyl (Karkketan), LapisJazuli 
(Bajavartta), Garneiian (Rudiraksya) etc., etc. 

“Uparatnani Eacaica Karpuri^tna tathaivaca | 
mukta-sukti statba^ankha ityadint bahunyapi i 
gui^ayathaiva ratnanamuparatne^u te t&tha i 
kintu kificit tato blna vt^^h amudabritah” || 

a 

These semi-precious stones possess though not same potency 
like the precious gems, yet they are worthwhile, in as much as th«^ 

* Btttisfe flsttiWt** Ob* 

* Qwtad ia 1,88* 
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tee used ab substitutes of predous stones to ward off edl 4Btral effects 
<m the destiny of human beings. The great majority of these stones 
are minerals having high medicinal and chemical properties in tt^cm. 
Amongst these, a few are obtained from animals or plinets ;. Aqua*, 
marines are the linings of oyster shells; coral is tbe hard stony skeleton 
of colonies of small animals growing in shallow sea-water ; Amber 
is a fossil resin of vegitable origin. Besides, serving the purpose of 
substitutes of planetary jewels both tbe semi-precious stones are 
largely used for fashion’s sake as jewellery and as raw materials for 
seals,—statuettes, and vases or bowls ; for inlaying furniture or the 
walls of buildings ; The popularity of these stones have drawn attrac¬ 
tions of many modern civilized nations. In Russia, we therefore 
witness the application of a great variety of serai-precious stones in 
a huge wall map in the Hermitage at Leningrad, the lakes and rivers 
are set with—LapizI azuli, the forests and mountains with green and 
brown Jaspers, etc., ; 

During the renaissance period no European gentleman of elegant 
taste and fashion, besides the Egyptians and Persians in the middle 
and far eastern countries, would be found without a ring beset with 
“Tarqooise”. 

Julius Gajsar and Cleopatra are said to have met in a ball of 
tortoise-shell, studded with Emeralds and Topaz. 

Onomacritus (6th. Cent. B.C.), a priest and founder of Hellenic 
Sorcerism, is said to have treated patients with precious stones. 


During the Diiectoire in France, the ladies revived the classical 
custom of walking in the gardens with a display of their jewelled 
toes; A certain class of Roman ladies, termed “Libertimu”, on 
account of their affected independence of approved fashion, were 
accustomed to ornunent their ankles with gold rings set with precious 

atones. Gold rings set with jewels have, in all countries been freelv 

• 

used as souvenirs, passports and tokens of recognition. They are 
said to have played an important part iu the life of Queen Mary and 
Elizabeth of England; During Queen Mary's reign, a criminal 
#a8 saved from the very scaffold for possessing mysteriously the 
queen’s jewelled-ring; Similar stories are current in oriental countries 
too; In the work of Kalidasa it is narrated that Sakuntala, the 
hormit-girl, after suffering hell of a trouble and insults, was at long 
last recognised by her hireband, on a sight of his recovered jewelled— 
ring, which he laresented her on the eve of his marriage and which 
was loft Bubsequently at hermit’s place ; The story of Lord Krishna’s 
ateong desire to possess the most covetable jewel “Syamaataka” which 
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Ori^ally belonged to king Settaltt, ie vdl known; Satrajit knowing 
Erishoa's eocb desire transferred the same to his brother Ptusena, 
who due to the unbearable influence of the jewel met his end in ^le 
forest by a lion; to the lion as well the jewel’s influence was so un. 
suitable that he was subsequently killed by the forest-king Jainbuvan 
who then possessed the stone; Lord Krishna on such information 
attacked Jambuvan and after severe dual that raged continuously for 
twentyone days took over the gem with great satisfaction. 

Now a days, jewels set in gold rings and used in particular finger 
indicate a inalrirnonia! barometer; The piince of Wales, on his 
marriage with the princess Alexandra, presented her a ring with 
particular jewels that represented bis name “Bertie”:—The stones 
that were sot in the ring were: Beryl, Emerald, Buby Turquoise, 
Idocrase (or Jacinth?) Emerald. Dr. Carl Gustav Jung, the stitl 
living old Viennese world-famous Pschy.’o-Anali.st, a supposed experi¬ 
menter on the influence of planetaiy forces on marriages, possesses 
a queer attachment for his coiled serpent like (kulakundalini?) gold 
ring, beset with nine planetary jewels”.' 

The splendid array of ex()erimeuts made for a—considerable 
length of time by Von Keichenbach under rigid conditions proved 
that magnetic emanations, streamed from shells, jewels, stones, 
crystals etc., elc., displaying different degrees of force, shades, colour, 
form and radiance, supplement the opinions of the roost aulhoritative 
writers’ of different ages with regard to the belief that jewels react 
over human disposition in * as much as “It will confer strength, 
banish disease and when worn constantly about the person, ward off 
epidemics and plagues”. In Indian medical authorities like Caraka, 
we find a same view that by wearing gems, a person is moulded in 
his activity in accordance with the characteristic and specific influence 
of infinite potency accumulated upon him from each type of the 
varieties of gems. 

“Maninaiii dharaniyanaiu karma yad vividhatinakarn I 
. Tatprabliavakfilam Icsam prabbavoliacintya ocyate II 

In order to ilhisirate, the influence which gems exercise over 
destiny of individuals, the epic narititive of the matchless “Syamanta- 

* For further lifflif on the .subject, tli® reader te referred to ttie follf>winR interestasg 
wrrka ! M«ni Mala, Vol. II, Dr. Raja S, M. Tagore tlSSl); The ae.ience of GemB,^Jew«Ul * 
Coiua and Medals, Ancient and Mode'll bv Dr. Achibiid Billing, M.D. ; Robert DinRte^'e .F 
paper in pfailosopbioal Transactions, Vvl. IX, pp. 3(5” on Oema and precioua atspea part|^l|nv~' 
latfy aqcb as the Ancients used Blnrrave on*’. 

< Cf. Mani Mala, n, pp. leSO ff. 

> Oaraka Samhito, XXVI. 
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which bed each coloured effulgence of light that it became 
the source of everyone’s envy for possession and as such could be talmn 
as an ideal example. In this epic it is exemplified that the same 
gem could act differently with different persons'; To king Prasena 
the Syainantaka jewel was the cause of his destruction, while tbe< 
same jewel was source of infinite power and happiness to Lord 
Krishna, who himself being an Oinnip)tent, could not even discard 
his craving for owning by force this jewel from Jainvaban.* 

Modern researches in colour therapy has established one fact 
beyond doubt that the colour plays a dominant part in altering man’s 
mood. It is true that man's endeavour to mould his destiny 
altogether is trifling attempt in the hands of Nature, yet bis knowledge 
and experiments since the dawn of civilisation has opened a new 
vista before us to conclude that the physical behaviour and mental 
make up of an individual could be changed to great extent by change 
of colour before his vision. Mi. Baneijee from his experimented 
researches on the subject could make eulogy as under : ® 


*’My past went off, my pigmy self I 

Space and time it left II 
Caught by wonder I met thy help I 

In colour thou has kept TI 
A seal of conquest, a crown I saw 
calling miseries and I 
All the needed strength I draw 

Through colour’s Magic Blend IT 
My research and my labour mot 

The cosmic Ray and Colour 
Casting Heaven’s Blue wide net 

Hold the Titan power 


Modern Astronomers * have already placed before ns, that the 
* Cosmic Ray ’ is mainly divisible into seven clear parts, called 
“ VIBGYOR representing respectively Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, 
Yellow, Orange and Red. Tiof. Hoiton Sheldon notes that “ Newton 
first placed a glass pi ism in fiont of a beam of sunlight and split 
it ap into its component parts. This led to the extensive work of 
Franohdfer, and later of Rowland, who definitely tabulated the 


1 Ekitasdbbftgavata, Bkaudba X, ch. S6« 

• O^io Bay * Colour by Brj P. Banerjee 1952) Preftce. 

* 0/. Vftrabamihirtt’s B(>bat Samhita. Gh. 31, si. I. 

4 F^dl the learned papt-rs how "Vib^yor” slands fa relation to aatrology pobllahed 
niillly by Bri Bama Naad* Brthmachan, M.8o. etc. in the "JfoUrredn**, m *it«>loigi«a 
pubUtbed from SsUgbot (C»loqtta)i Sept. Oct., Nov., 1959. 
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exact position in the Son's spectrom of On enormons nQmbw <4 
distinct colours. These colours are referred to technically as " lines 
of forces.” * 

In tbe event of editing ** Uttara Kalamfita by Kalidasa,” Prof. 
Bamkrishna Bhat, summed up that “The seven colours of the 
Bainbow represent the seven planets who by various combinationa 
produce the seven kinds of energy or sevf n inodes of motions that are 
found common in the universe Every being on this earth is 
subjected to these composite energies; Astrologer's aim is to assess 
the effect of each of these light on the destiny of the being. Kalyana- 
varma, tbe author of Saravali held that each planet, which has effect 
on human life, absorbs seven rays when in exalted sign (Tungastbana) 
of the birth-nativity (Jamna-kundali); Similarly each planet loses 
one ray each time in the downward course (neecabhilasT) from the 
sign of exaltation and becomes completely void of ray when reaches 
the debilitated sign (neccastba).* It is tentative here to mention the 
Astionoinico-Theosophical synthesis of this planetary light with matter 
by the Scientist Sutcliffe in his “ studies in Occult Chemistry and 
Physics ” ' He regarded the curvature of the space of tbe Universe * 
as the conformation of our Mundane Egg,*—and obviously conjectures 
that, ” At the end of human evolution, humanity, as it were, hatches 
out of this Mundane Egg, and experiences the same expansion of 
consciousness as that of a chicken issuing from its shell to the light 
of its farm-yard. This process is known in occultism as Initiation. 
Then man’s Bay becomes seven rays, his sun seven suns, and his 
system of stars seven systems. Thus man is the embryo of a God, 
and awaits his birth into divinity.” 

Prom these it is obvious that each planet possesses a particular 
colour of light, with the respective characteristic effect on the 
mundane course of events. The jewels in Ancient India, was 
naturally selected in accordance with the colours of the planets ; 

” Grahanaifa Vainakramena ratnanarii Varnakramah I” ' 

This was done by the ancients to match between the particular 
jewel and the ill-aspect of the specific planet, just as specific medicine 


^ Outlioe of Science (Poririi g Vot, ITI of Pocket Library of tbe World's Rw n'ial 

knowledge,—Mew Toik 1929) pp. 12ff. 

S 

* The Astiologirel Magazine Vol. 41, pp. 7£6 (Oct. 1954). 

* pp 136. ' * 

« 8?!—Spatte. Time end Matter, Wey!,pp, 800ff. . ts-rTw 

* 0/ 7 —Eddington temerked, *' Whenever there u matter there is eotioa and therefore 

cunofpre Space, Time end Gravitation, pp-148. 

^ Rataa Samikea, p. L68. 
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^ Intai^e^ for particular diaease : 

** VisaghnSroi ca ratdaui siyato sthSpayet aadA I ^ 

lliese diverse aspects of the gems boil down to a central point 
that colour is an essential quality of consideration in the identification 
and categorisation of the jewels in relation to their individual value; 
The colour of a jewel often changes its commercial name. The red 
Sapphire is a Euby; the yellow one a Topaz; the Green is a Cbry&olate 
etc.; Some jewels emanate more than two or three colours in the 
same specimen,— e.g., the Tourmaline; this speciality of gem is 
known as “Polyehroism”.*,— 

To distinguish between a real gem from spurious one, a knowledge 
of its specific gravity is essential. Now-a-days, hydrometer and other 
scientific instruments have been devised for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing specific gravity in jewels.® 

In Eastern as well as Western countries, it is ahuost an axiomatic 
truth since ancient times that a ring beset with the jewels representing 
respective planetary forces, safeguard a person from ominous and 
disadvantageous circumstances. If these jewels are made as gifts 
to brahmins and as well worn by a person with an intention to fortify 
his well-being, he is expected then for such act to derive favour from 
the desired planet: 

"Itthametani ratnani tattadudJe^atah kramat I 
To dadyadvibhriyadvapi tasinin sanugraha grahah* ii ” 


It is imperative to make due oblation, worship and charity for 
drawing the favour of particular planet on the respective jewel to be 
worn for reaction on existing fortune; When these are done with 
proper ceremony, the person shall be able to banish the malefic aspects 
and instead shall be endowed with beneficial effects of the particular 
planet:— 

‘*Suddhanam maritananca tesaiij srinu guuanapi t 
manayo viryyatah 4Ua madhurastu vara raeiit I 
Caksusya lekbauaik'api saraka visaharakah i 
dharanante tu mangalya graba-drstihara api || * " 


1 M*bd 8flDil)i*a> 7/218. 

s tcobnical teim is •stplained iu a Kuccreding article. 

t Is the appendix tf this article, a table ia shown to indicate the different asientifio 
acalyai* of ^weU. 

I Ratm Samikaa by Pandit B*]endra Kath Sastri ttdSS B.8.) p. 29. , 

Cf r-*MaoaEambita 11/272 Cbandogyopaniaat 2/28, Brihadianyiyka Opanitatd/t; 
Otta,W/27; 18/8. 

* fiftaa SaniksB, p. SI. 






It has ib«ref<»:6 b^en streak upon t^at a planetary jewel wben 
18 worn without proper purification of the same as per prescribed nfies 
of oblation, and worship the jewel instead of rediating dynamic bene> 
fioial eom'gy resets over the person like poison :— 

» 

Yat Satnskaravihinefu hi bhaved yaccanyatha Samskita^ 
tanmartaih vii^va^nihantitadiba jneyabudbaih IP *’ 

When planetary jewels are to be worn, they should bo first exa¬ 
mined as to their flawless condition, otberwiFO they might react 
ominously. Varabamihira obviously opined that for the purpose of 
wearing jewel which might bring in both auspicious and inauspicious 
happenings (Snbha^ubha) on the person, it is advised to get them 
prescribed and selected under rigid tests, by the expert (Yasmadatah 
parlksyam daivam ratnasritam tajajfiaib).^ 

Dr. H. Bhattacharyya, ex-director, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
narrates his experience that ‘Mf a mistake is made in the 
selection of the jewel quite the reverse result may be expected. 
I know of a case where a businessman by wearing a Ruby became 
paralyzed and suffered from continuous fever (or years. I asked bira 
to remove the Ruby, and within a few days he made complete 
recovery. My friend Mr. B. H. Shah related to me a case where 
a Coral which wrongly worn, was responsible for his arrest by the 
police for no reason or fault. When later, the Coral was removed 
the person got release and the Criminal Case against him was 
dropped".* In this connection Dr. Bhattacharyya, on the opinions 
of authoritative texts (Sastra) mentions that "for increasing psychic 
power by means of planetary jewels, they should not be resorted to by 
binful persons who indulge in bad actions, bad thoughts and bad 
habits, and are swayed by greed, hatred and injury." * 

In western countries a similar belief is current that a ring beset 
with the pianetaiy jewels, protect in various ways the person who 
wears it. The difference that lies with Indian idea on this point, is in 
recognising seven jewels for sevea planets;—to be more clear, in 
western countries Rahu and Ketu are omitted from the list of nine 
planets conceived of in Indian Texts. The sayings of Phfladelphus 
quoted by the French Spiritualist M. Nostradamus in his "The Temple 
of Uramia", cited as below would^ show as aq instance that the creed 

1 Bstos BaxnlkM, pp. 184. 

8 Brihtt Btrabits, di. 80/1. 

• The Attrolol^al Msgwsine iBoaglote), Jatxnar;, 1981, p. 28. 

8 Ibid, p. 94. , . 







WMft faficlnftiiofi besides the ancients in Xndlii eru^ 
tbftt iobabited other parts of the world*:— 

"Let a ring be formed of virgin gold 
on the day of the Sun * and in the hour of 
dupiter ® in the moon’s increase * when thou 
shalt place seven precious stones, 
the diamond, the Buby, the Emerald, the 
Jacynth, the Sapphire, the Beryl and the 
Topaz. Wear it about thee, and 
fear no man, for thou wilt be as 
invincible as Achilles'*. 


In Western countries, the gems are generally prescribed lo be 
worn in accordance with the birth month as below;— 


Jaaaary 

Hyacinth or Garnet 

February 

Amethyst 

Match 

Blood stone or Jasper 

April 

Sapphire 

May 

Agate 

June 

Emerald 

July 

Onyx 

August 

Carnelian 

September 

Clirysolite 

October 

Aqnainniine or Beryl 

,, Noreinber 

Topaz 

December 

Ruby 


Table I 


A chart of 

commonly used 

jewels arranged 

according to their 

shades and colours is given as below.* 


White 

Blue 

Red 

Yellow 

Diamond 

Diamond 

Diamonil 

Diamond 

Beryl 

Sapphire 

Ruby 

Topaz 

Sapphire 

Spinel 

Spinel 

Oil vine 

Bock-Ciyetal 

Topaz 

Jaciulb 

Spinel 

Beryl 

Spinel 

Tourmaline 

Tourmaline 

Tourmaline 

Garnet 

Jargoon 

Topaa 

Beryl 

Agate 

Jacinth 

Tourmaline 

Sapphire 


Turquoise 

Ht'Iio.irope 

Cbrysoberyl 

Quartz 


» IfBUtoB*!*, ir, p 107,’ 

* Suodaf 
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Oreett 

Biatik 

Pink 


DistDood 

Diamond 

Diamoni 

Diamond 

SxDtfsId 

Sapphire 

Spinel 

Jadath 

Peridot 

Spinel 

Buby 

Garnet 

Sapphire 

Garnet 

Alamandine 

Tourmaline 

Chrysoberyl 

Cbryioberyl 

Tonnnaline 

Chrysot>etyl 

Quartz 

Jasper 

Quartz 

Topaz 

ChryBobeiyt 

Olivine 

Pleooaste 

Beryl 

Carbuncle 

Trarmaline 

Ceylanita 


Agate 

Violet 

Opalescent 

Orange end allied 
redish brovn. 

Miac. Colours 

Amethyst 

Diamond 

Diamond 

Blood Stone 

Sapphire 

Sapphire 

Coral 

Mocha Stone 

Buby 

Opal 

Cinnamon 

Onyx 

Qerne^ 

Cat’s eye 

Topaz 

Sardonyx 

Spinel 

Quartz 

Zircon 

Cbaiccpyriie 

Pjrope 

Garnet 

Buby 

Moon Stone 

Baby 

Lapis-lazuli 

Jade 

Pearl 

Tourmaline 



The value of all gems are ascertained from tbeir lustre and colour; 
Those that are devoid of these principal qualities, besides others, are 
regarded of small woi'th: When doubts arise with regard to the 
genuineness of the gem, the universal and common test is to rub it 
with another gem of tested quality; A false gem will peel off into 
fragments under the process. The artificial gems generally appear to 
be softer brittle inferior in weight and in some cases air bubbles in 
•the interior*. In the ancient Indian medical science and in the texts 
on the subject, prewjription to test the gems are detailed in various 
ways; We give below few such processes to test the genuineness of 
jewels; Generally, excepting the diamond all other planetary jewels 
are refined and applied for test in the solution of the juice of a kind of 
breadofruit (mi^ara) and powders of red-arsenic (manah-sila), sulpher 
(gandhak), and the calx of yellow orpiment (harital); the particular 
gem to be purjed out of harmful ingredients, and to add a lasting 
lustre to its genuine character, it should be dipped in the solvent 
of above mentioned preparation, kept in a crucible made of 
oow-dttng; the pot should get some heat from fire givefi from 
underneath of it and the particular geiq should remain in the 
boiling solvent for a considerable time. This process of refinement 
and test is called “Pu^paka*’. 


t OfMftnimftls, I. pp. 248- 





According io othen», all gems are purified and tested of their 
gennine character, by steeping and boiling them separately for seven 
times in each of the joice of the Aloctghritakumari) Creeping Aroaran- 
th08(khudranatiya) and in the milk from Human Teats,(stana-dugdha).* 

Besides these universal methods, each of the nine planetary' 
jewels, could be tested in the following manner :— , 

I. l?u&ytManikyaor Suryakantamani):—The Kubies are imitated 
by expert traders ; The Persian traders have devised a novel process 
by which they bring up the pale valueless Rubies the glaramour and 
colour of a costly one.® When the Sun’s ray is reflected upon a grass 
through the genuine Ruby, the grass is subjected to burn : 

“Yab-suryaihsu sparlanistbayuta vauhirjatayali 
sohayarh jayate suryakantab” * 

II. PearliMukta.) : Although some of the false pearls* are made 
solid and of fish scales and do not break easily, yet they are generally 
brittle and much lighter in weight than the genuine pearls. To 
test a real pearl, it should be dipped in a pot filled with cow’s urine 
and salt, then taking the pearl out, it should be rubbed with the 
chaff {crust of some paddy) ; The real one will give more brilliance, 
whereas the false one will become pale, and may break into fragments: 

*‘Lavanak?araksodim piitre gomutra puriteksitam I 

marditamapi salitussair-yada-vikrtam tattumauktikaiii Jatyam II” * 

HI. CoraliVidruma): The Coral is often imitated by bone 
ivory stained with Cinabar and by a compound of gypsum, gum and 
cinabar. The genuine coral is always born in the vast oceans. If 
they are rubbed in touch-stonefkasthiprastar), they never loose their 
lustre : 

“Ya na tyajati nijaruoim nikase 

ghrstahapi sa smrta jatya.” ® 

IV. Em&raldiMarahata): Any gem excepting an Emerald should 
hot be worn if found to be broken. A real Emerald when is scratched 
with a stylodauhabhringa,—iron pen to write on palm leaves) and 
then ie dipped in lime water*, it will bring-in a clear lustre of eight 

1 Hanimala, II, pp. 659. 

^ MuiiinaU, I, pp. 243. 

* BatoaxSauiika, pp. 68. 

4 lbid,Sn. 

* .^toa-Sainikaa, pp, 66. 

* 1,3M. 
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coloaiB like :(bo8e of greon-moesCiSfriT&lain), peacock(^kha^dil^), grass 
(s&dvala), greenish*glassCharitkacah), fruit of the embUc myrobaisQ 
the tail of a 5re-fly(kbadyotali) a giow<wonn(balakih) and the 
flower of glue treef^irl^a).* Practically there is no other gem which 
ns affected more with deformity colour, transparency, clouds and 
specks than the Emerald. Due to this inherent nature of generally 
containing defect, the phrase “an Emerald without flaws*’ has become 
a dictum to mean 'Unattainable perfection’. 

V. Topaz(Pusparag): A yellow variety of quartz is scmetimes 
sold in the market for the real Topaz; Imitators sometime demand 
a fanciful price for the fine pink-shade in the Topaz ; This should 
bd carefully borne in mind that the hue is artificially done by wrap¬ 
ping op the yellow quartz in German tinder strapped in thin iron 
wire, and then is subjected to heat by fire or blow pipe. The real 
Topaz always be of a bright cition, and occasionally of a brilliant 
gold colour. 

The genuine Topaz could be scratched only by Diauiond and 
can easily cut Quartz ; It is infusible in charcoal before the blow 
pipe ; It cannot stand strong heat which immediately casts blister 
like crackings on the surface ; With borax it fuses into clear 
glass and the yellowish liue is transformed into blue with cobalt 
solution. It is never affected by muriatic acid. 

The ancients in India have specified that the best way to test the 
genuienness of Topaz is to rub it in touch-stone (ghristam nikasapatte) 
whence the original colour will extremely multiply brillianceCPusyati 
ragainadhikamatriilyain).'' 

VI. Diamondiy njra or Hirak) : Imitators sometime falsely sell 
the “Novas Mina” or the white Topaz of Brazil which is other- 
wisely known as the “Slaves’’ Diamond as a real one ; Colourless 
Corundums alto are passed fraudulently for the real Diamond. Per¬ 
fect Dian onds as a matter of fact are like due-dropsfsi^ira-vinduh) ; 
There are coloured Diamonds of rare variety which are sold at fancy 
prices. 

The conservative vt ay of testing the Diamond is by applying a 
yarnish, made of ivory-black and mastich, at the back of the gem ; 
If it is genuine. Diamond shall radiate more brilliance, if it is spurious, 
the false diamond then becomes more dull and dark. 

Experts in ancient India devised the following measure to test 
the genuineness of the Diamond : 


1 Batoa-Samiksa, pp. 71. 


< Batna Bamiksa, ppt 77. 
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" a .{^eoe of diamond inside the root of a silk ootton tree 
(Vyigt^!kandagata&)' then wrap it well with a cloth ; the wrapped 
packet should then be hung in a stick which should be transversely 
placed on the fiwing-pot(dolayantra)® filled with the extracts of allied 
beazrtkulittha”,—Latin, Loliclios biflorus) and bitter paddy(kodrava); 
the diamond concerned sliould then be dipped in this solution ‘for 
seven days consecutively ; The real JJiainond on such treatment, shall 
get an increased lustre 

“Vyaghfikandagatarh vajraiii dolayontro vipaeayet I 
saptubaih kodrava kkathe koulatihe vimalam bfaavet JI 

VII. Sapphire. {Nilam) : There are practically four varieties of 
Sapphires viz., While (Sita), Ked (Sona), Yellow (Pita), and dark 
blue (Krishuacchaya) These four varieties are generally endowed 
with any of the following five qualities :— » 

(i) Heaviness (gvrutva) : This sapphire within a small and com¬ 
pact quantity, possesses comparatively a greater weight; *■ Such a 
gem conduces to increase of family *'.* 

(ii) Soothing {snigdhatva) : The soothing sapphire always emits 
a moderate degree of wetness; It energizes to the accession of wealth. 

(iii) Chromatic (varnfidkya) : This sapphire glows a blue chromo¬ 
sphere on being exposed to the rising sun; when worn it brings all¬ 
round well-being to the person. 

(iv) Partial Eadiance (parsvavartti): This sapphire emits from 
some of its portion a crystal (kacab) silver (raupya) or gold (hema) 
hue. It is said to have power in bestowing fame. 

(v) Colourjul (ranjaha) : 'J’hi.s sapphire covers the pot with its 
beautiful dark effulgence when it is being put therein (yah patram 
ranjayety’asu sajatyo nila ucyate).® It is considered to have power to 
increase wealth and peace. 

The sapphire which is devoid of any of the above qualities, may 
be taken to be a spurious gem. The spurious gem may contain any 
of the following flaws;— 

r It is olberwisly knovf n as "Kantikari" herb. 

. .» Tba ^'Doliyantra” is an earlheu pot filled up with certain liqnida for the purifieatioa 

of medicines; Ou the pot, a stick shall be plactd accroas from whtie the medicine to bo 
puritied is to be bnog by ® thread so that it touche^ the Bnifa''e of the liqail • when the 
pot is heated by fire frotn underneath, the hanging DK'dici.ne then begins to awing iu the 
hoiUng liquid, for a Oonaiderable period. 

3 Batua Samikaa, pp. 136. 

* li^, pp. 92. 

^ Uauimsja, 1, pp. 441. 

• Jhid, pp. 448} ClBatoa Ssmiksa, pp 02. 
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(i) Qu<»«Uke sQTfocd (abhraka); {») rift-Uke mark ^toisa); 
(iUi aemi-coloured (oitrska); (to) permaoently dirty surface (m^id- 
garbha); (o) gritty-fragmentB (asmagarbha) and (pi) rough and un> 
even shape (rauksa). 

* Generally the common way to test the genuine supphire is by 
holding the same in a forcep or corn-tongs,—an inch below the surface 
of clean water (nira) or milk (kfirapuritam) kept in a pot; The liquid 
then appears to be entirely coloured. 

Counterfeit stones are composed of blue glass or crystals cut into 
facets or artistically posted with a garnet top. 

Vlll. Zircon {Gomcda) :—Intelligent traders sometime sell to 
the layman Essonite or Cinnamon stone and spinel as Zircons 
owing to similarity of colour; In Ceylon it is known as “ Maturian 
Diamond ” owing to its lustre. Minarologlsts generally test the 
genuineness of Zircon by chemical analysis; Besides when this gem 
is placed under microscopic observation it emits a cottony or nappy 
texture (=Frencb, Ratine, i.e-. the appearance of water when inter¬ 
mixed with spirit). 

In Sanskrit texts it is stated that to test the real zircon the 
following method should be applied :— 

Put the gem in an earthen pot filled with milk (Yatranyaste 
puyah), whereupon if it is real one, the milk shall reflect the colour 
of the zircon. There is another method to test the gem; If it is 
rubbed in touch-stone, instead of becoming dull, the lustre shall 
increase. 

The spurious qualities are found in those ziicons which possess 
the following flaws:— 

“ Arangaiu ^^vetakrsnangaiii rekha trasayutarn lagbu i 

Vicchayaiii ^arkaragaraiii gomedaiii viviidhastyajet” * || 

Obviously, the zircons which exhibit the following flaws should 
not be u.sed ; 

(i) Whitish-tinge (ti) Blackish tint, (m) Fissures (iv) rift marks 
and (r) light in comparison with size (ri) dull and multi-coloured and 
(vii) gritty fragments. 

IX, Cat's Eye-iVaiiJurya) :—False Cat’s eye could be made of 
mountain slab fgirikacah), fruit of a particular tree (s^isupala), glass 
(kacah) Quartz (spha|ika). 

* Ratas Ba&ikMi pp. 06. 
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' < <> !ffae ibdi^moik teMS^is ^at it i« doratche^ ool;^' by ^ianKsid. 

Gefiuitii^ cat's" €ye ia alWa>a free from coofficting c6lot^ (kalaAkttjf. 
*t!^' oommbn defats df sptiriociB cafe eye are ae follows:— 

(I) Karkara—The gem which is very stiff and hard 
(TI) Sarkara—Gritty fragments 

(III) Trasa—Rift marks 

(IV) Ealahka—Conflicting colours 

(V) Deha—bearing dirt within. 

There are five genuine varieties of Cat’s-eye as below (ete paiica 
■jnahagupeh) 

ia) Sutara—The cat’s eye that sparkles alluring hue. 

(6) Ghana—Heavy in proportion to size and shape. 

(c) Atyacchi,—Without conflicting colours. 

(d) Kalila—When placed in light twinkles like the moon-beam. 
(6) Byanga—manifests variety of parts and sides. 

It has been stressed upon that experts well-versed in the “ Science 
of Gem ” can verify, detect and decifer a mendacious from the real 
one by its lightness softness, gloss etc., etc., : 

“ hyayarh prabbedo vidusa narena I 
snehaprabhedo laghuta mritutvarii I 
vijatiiingam khalu sarvajanyaih II 

[Continued] 


1 Manim&la I, 256. 

S Maaimala. I, pp. 262. 



INSTABlLlrY THROUGH INFLATION iN 
INDIA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH UNDER 
PLANNED ECONOMY 

SusHiL Chandra Saha 

Viiva-BharaU 

Introduction 

One of the most striking economic phenomena of the capitaKst 
world is the alternation of prosperity and depression known as bnsiness 
cycle which is associated with rise and fall in the capitalist's profit, 
investment!, employment, income and prices. The entire constellation 
is governed by a unique mechanism—money, whose periodic mid- 
behaviour under its irrational master man, is responsible for bo mudt 
loss of economic welfare of man himself. So economists have always 
busied themselves to devise means so that it does not go off the rails. 
They have christened the sharply rising prices and a progressive 
diminution in the value of monetary unit through the expansion of 
money supply either due to war finance or development finance as 
iofiatiou and its opposite as deflation. Its various types are *open 
and repressed’, mild and hyperinflation, ‘price inflation’, and monetary 
inflation, tax-inducod, wage-induced and deficit-induced inflation, 
etc., varying with their origin, intensity and duration and the problem 
for the economist is how to control them and maintain a reasonable 
degree of economic stability even through inflation and deflation. 

The problem ie extremely significant for India, for the success of 
her Second Five year Plan defiends on its 'stability’ coupled with 
growth. India can never afford to risk an ‘open inflation* in financing 
her plan. Inflation will jeopardise the economic stability. 

For a clear understanding of the subject, it is helpful to be a 
little familiar with the fundamentals of some analytical concepta and 
relationships integated for the first time in Keynes’ (lenaraf Theory, 
These are the basic tools with which the non-Keynesians and poat- 
Keynesiana have built their own models and extended Keynesian 
analysis and who, though differing, could noUget far away from him. 
So Keynesian theory of money and prices would be stated in the first 
section of the article. 

Since inflation is worl^-wifle to-day and Britain herself is esie 
of its major victims, the British case of inflation will be referred^. 
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very briefly, as a model, so that India, though having a different 
setting of her problems, can benefit by her experiences and the 
meamares she has adopted to control inflation. After that our main 
issue,; the problem of inflation in the context of India's planned 
economy, would be discussed. 


Keynesian Theory of Money and Prices 

Lord Keynes made large and lasting contribution to economics. 
**To find an economist of comparable influence one would have to go 
back to Adam Smith.” Keynes’* influence dominates economic think¬ 
ing and public policy even to-day. Here we are mainly concerned 
with his theory of money and prices. Prior to the publication of the 
Gen&ral Theory of Employment, Interest and Money Keynes did not 
altogether refuse to accept the traditional and static ‘quantity theory 
of money’ which was offered as an explanation of the* inflationary 
pressures in the First World Wari when inflation was of an enormous 
magnitude and was not preceded by a deflationary epoch as it was in 
the second world war. The Cambridge variant of the quantity 
equation emphasised the cash balances, held by the public^ as an 
important factor, which affected the value of money via change in the 
velocity of circulation. The ‘fundamental equations’ were laid down 
in A Treatise on Money, Vol. I, in the same classical tradition, though 
they indicated a progressive development of Keynes’ ihcoretical 
analysis of money and prices which culminated in the more ‘realistic 
income analysis ot the General Theory.^ 

In A Treatise on Money, Vol. I, Keynes mentioned four different 
types ot inflation (1) Profit inflation to measure the inequality 
between saving and investment (the value of investment being more 
than the cost of investment), (2) Commodity inflation to measure 
(he change in the price of liquid consumption goods, (3) Income infla¬ 
tion to measure the change in the rale of eflBciency earning, i.e., 
wages, (4) Capital inflation to measure the change in the price of 
capital goods relatively to their cost of production.* 

Here he tried to explain the change in the' value of money and 
flnetna^ion in the value of consumption goods and investment goods 
separately, in terms of his Savings-Investment equations known as 
the ^Fundamental equations of the value of money' where any 

' OBITUARY ! The Timee (London), April, 22,1916. 

< ’Theory of Money snd Prioea’-an article by John Listner in the New Eoonomica- 
RA, by fiestonr S, Harcia, 1662, P. 604. 

^ » J, Seyaea s A Ttoatiae on Money, Vol. I (1980), p. 186. 
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discrepancy between 8 & I results in the Windfall Profits or Windfall 
Loss. So tlie correct monetary and banking policy would be to main* 
tain equilibrium between S & 1 and to eliminate Q (Profit) by appro* 
priately influencing the rate of interest so that the ‘ Market rate of 
•Interest* may not depart from the ‘Natural rate’ and throw the 
economic system out of balance. Here Keynes followed closely the 
Swedish economist Knnt Wicksell and hie analysis was Neo-classical. 

In the General Theory Keynes laid down his most radical theory 
of employment interest and money. Since the classical economic 
theory was inadequate to explain the ‘involuntary unemployment’ 
of the thirties’, he introduced his concept of the effective demand 
and explained unemployment as the consequence of deficiency of 
demand. He sought to explain the relation of money supply to 
employment, wage-unit (money-wage of a labour unit), effective 
demand and prices in terms of such economic aggregates as aggregate 
demand, aggregate saving, aggregate investment, aggregate income, 
and some psychological functions such as consumption function, i.e., 
marginal propensity to consume less than unity, and Liquidity function, 
i.e,, the propensity to hoard cash, the marginal efficiency of capital, 
and the rate of interent. These are all interdependent variables in the 
Keynesian system and money supply affects the price level through its 
effect oil each of these variables. 

In terms of Keynesian analysis, what is primarily needed to 
secure full employment is to raise the effective demand through the 
stimulation of private and public investment and the consumption 
expenditure of the community. In this respect Keynes now had 
greater reliance on the fiscal policy and less on the monetary pwlicy 
of his earlier siand. The analysis assumes a pre-existent volume of 
unused capacities in the economy. Therefore, increase in the volume 
of money supply through public or private investment will not at 
first raise the wage-unit but will increase employment and effective 
demand, and, as output increases real income will rise. With every 
increase in real income, savings increase at a constant S/Y ratio (at 
least in the short period), and equality between savings and invest* 
ilient is effected through change in the level of income. As these 
Income-Consumption and Savings-Investraent adjustments are in¬ 
stantaneous and the variables are al' economic aggregates, Keynesian 

^ ‘Effective demand' tuesni a posiiimi in the schedule of demand where aggregat a 
demand price (investment demand and consumption demand together) is eqasl to tiM 
aggregate to sopply price (aggregate cost of outpitj that maximises tha profit czj(M>tation at 
the en^i^nanenis. , k/-' -y. ’ 
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model has been described as Macro-Static or Maoro- 
Comparative-Static rather than as Macro-Dynamic. 

This process of Income creation goes on increasing through a 
'mnltiplier effect’ until aggregate savings become equal to aggregate 
investment at the full employment level. 

But as the economy approaches a condition of full employment 
inelasticities of factor supply appear and labour-productivity diminishes 
BO that wage-unit begins to rise through competitive wage bargains 
resulting in (be vicious wage-price spiral called inflation. 

This full employment marks the saturation point of the economy 
where increased money supply refuses to be absorbed in the economic 
system and exerts direct and proportionate effect on the price level. 
Thus Keynes discounts the possibility of inflation in the short period 
in an underemployed advanced economy. There may be a gentle 
rise in prices and a ^discontinuous’ increase in the wage raVe but the 
situation can hardly be called inflationary. Keynes restricts the 
term * true inflation ’ to a state when the ‘ final critical point of fnll 
employment ’ is crossed and the situation is one of ‘ overfull employ¬ 
ment ’. In his own words, “ when a further increase in the quantity 
of effective demand produces no further increase in the output and 
and entirely spends itself on an increase in the cost-unit fully pro¬ 
portionate to the increase in effective demand, wo have reached a 
condition which might appropriately be designated as one of true 
inflation. Up to this point the effect of monetary expansion is entirely 
a question of degree and there is no previous point at which we can 
draw a definite line and declare that conditions of inflation have 
set in 

But Keynes took cognizance of the possibility of what may be 
called ‘bottleneck’ inflation, so characteristic of the under-developed 
economies of the East. He says, “ It is probable that the general 
level of prices will not rise very much as output increases so long as 
there are available efficient unemployed resources of every type. But 
as soon as output has increased sufficiently to begin to reach the 
‘bottlenecks’ there is likely to be a sharp rise in prices of certain 
commodities’, ‘whilst in other directions there is still a substantial 
surplQs of resources without employment 

It appears that Keynes’ ‘ theory of true inflation ’ in Fisherian 

■aose,. as a possibility id the long period, is a theory of economic 

lAatics. Keynes was, however, mainly concerned with the short-period 

* J. It. Seyoes, ^soersl Theoiy of Employment, Interest A Money’*, Ob 9i. p 

*Ib».,p. 800 . 
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cyclical changes in the vadae of money and did not concern himself 
at all with the long-period growth, of the economy.' To him long 
period was one ' Secular stagnation ' in the economy and hence 
increase in the money supply would exercise a proportionate effect 
•on the price level in such a long-period stationary economy. 

In the under-developed economies, however, there is no deflationary 
unemployment in the Keynes-ian sense and therefore the shortage of 
demand is not the key problem. The problem in these countries is 
one of uodorutilisati^n of potential resources and under-employment of 
labour. Its solution lies in the creation of employment opportunity 
and raising the productivity of labour for which, the primary requisite 
is capital creation*. In the advanced unemployed economies, the 
problem would be one of ‘full capacity* capital utilisation in face of a 
declining investment opportunity. 

To augment the supply of capital resources, increase in the rate 
of investment is necessary. Given the required rate of capital 
creation, the required rate of investment will necessitate exactly the 
equal amount of saving to offset any inflationary f>otential generated 
by the inve.stment. The state of under-developed economies is not 
like that of the advanced economie.s of the West. The former are 
said to be in a situation where the classical Say's Law '* Supply creates 
its demand ” applies. Here demand deficiency and superabundance 
of capital are no problem. On the contrary, the problems here are 
the excessive propensity to consume the low-aggregate Income, 
Savings and Investment, the scarcity of capital and ‘ disguised un¬ 
employment Their solution lies in the stimulation of private, 
public and cori>orate savings, through the control of consumption and 
non-priority investment by taxation and canalisation of those savings 
along autonomous public investment and desirable private investment. 

The tools of analysis forged in Keynes’ * General Theory written 
primarily for meeting the problems of deflationary unemployment 


* Toe anaWeU of the problem of long-run growth under dynamic condition has been 
attempted by Kcyoea' able foUowets like Hatrod H'cfcs and Joan Robinson in England 
and other growth economists like Domar, Hamhorg, Baumol. etc. 

« I prefer this term to the conventional phrasing like * capital 
accumulation * in order to emphasise tbal in the under developed countnes. 
the name capital axislB. Pverything has to be created anew. Special creation ( ) 

see the Conciee Oxford Dictionary. , r i 

• Biifulaed unemployment refers to a state where the 

is zero or negative so that the withdrawsl of surplus labour fr .. 

dimiaiah prodnetivity, e.g., Indian ®**?rM’'I^drsiruij('d uneroployineiif is^tap 

Formation in Cnder-developed Countries (IW3) says that Ins d ■aM- 

a di.gni«rd saving potential. The waded labour toroe ^ ‘iS ^ ^ 

WRportU by the ♦wSlsbie farm aorplas wonld lead to capital formation, ,,, 
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are very powerful and they are used effectively in the ** National 
Income Analysis' of American Economy to day. The same tooM 
when flexibly used can analyse the situation of inflation and appro¬ 
priate monetary-cum-fiscal remedies and even direct physical control 
can be applied to control inflation. Keynes’ last book ‘ How to pay 
for the War ’ refutes the charges that he is inconsistent in his 
analysis and that his theory does not apply to the post-war inflation 
in the West. Even the post-war inflation in Britain and the very 
acute * overfall employment ’ inflation of the post-devaluation period 
and the unbalanced budgetary inflation of the labour-administration 
days are fully explicable in terms of Keynesian analysis and the 
remedies applied to control inflation were what Keynes himself would 
suggest. 


II 

Inflation in the U. K. 

In the United Kingdom, inflationary forces were kept under 
control during the Second World War by the adoption of successfnl 
administrative measures. But throughout the post-war boom, 1946-48, 
devaluation crisis, 1949-50, and the Korean boom, 1 50-51 and 
particularly during the last two years, inflationary pressures have been 
asserting themselves due to the unusual increase in industrial activity 
and personal consumption, relating to resources. Unemployment 
virtually became nil and near full and ‘overfull employment’ took 
place. Consequently, wage claims increased in excess of productivity 
increases. Increase in domestic consumption resulted in the decline 
of exportable surplus and increased cost of raw materials raised the 
production cost while fierce competition from Western Germany and 
Japan led to imbalance in foreign trade and precarious position of the 
foreign exchange reserve. 

Hence ‘monetary disciplines’ and various fiscal techniques came 
into operation to arrest the inflationary forces. For the last two years 
the U.K. has been engaged in a continued battle against inflation 
aud her dwindling dollar-reserve. Bank rate was raised several times 
indicating a revival of faith in the classical monetary policy but by 
and large it failed to discipline the banking system. Speculative 
increase in prices went on fed by the bank credit expansion. The 
industrial companies having large war-accumnlated reserves at their 
were virtually independent of the banking system. Hence 
«aihe the attempts to control excessive credit expansion through 
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reqoedte and 'directives* by the CbeoceltcHr of Exchequer to the Qover- 
ndr of the Back of England to urge upon the banks a 'positive and 
signiBcaot reduction in bank advances, and along with that in the 
U.K. there was the 'lightening of the hire purchase credit* on the 
one side and direct control of investment on the other. 

"The fiscal measures which were pressed into use in the U.K. 
included additional taxation, withdrawal or reduction of earlier tax- 
concessions to stimulate investment through special depreciation 
allowance etc., reduction in Government expenditure including the 
withdrawal of food aud other subsidies, a cut in public investment 
and provision of incentives to stimulate saving. Excessive private 
investment was sought to be restrained through the tightening of 
capital issues control.**'® 

Thus when inflation in the U.K. was well under control and 
there was a ^zeable increase in her dollar reserve so much so that 
even the general convertibility of sterling was being contemplated and 
discussed, Britain plunged into the Suez operations and faced a serious 
industrial and financial crisis. A serious ‘oil bottleneck’ developed 
and raised the production cost of her manufactures. And in two 
months’ time steiling area’s dollar reserve touched the danger level 
of 2,000 million. Further devaluation of sterling is being discussed 
and Britain is looking for external financial assistance to relieve the 
£ in crisis. 


Ill 

Recent Pi«ce-kise and the Prospect op Inslation in India 
Under the Second Plan 

While the above economic developments were going on in the 
U.K. and abroad, India achieved economic growth with remarkable 
stability during the First Five-year Plan (1951-56) and only towards 
the close of 1955-56 some symptoms of inflation were noticeable. The 
main economic indicators of progress under the first plan are:— 
18% rise in the national income, 25/60% rise in industrial production, 
about 20% rise in agricultural output and 10% rise in the money 
supply with the public. The wholesale prices declined by 13% aud 
the working class cost of living index declined by 5%. The balance 
of payment deficit was modest resulting in the*decline of Rs. J21 cr. 
in foreign exchange reserves.“ 

BeMfve Bank of ladis, Report on Currency and Finance, 1955 66, p Q. 

“ Ifttf.p.T. 
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ireasoDS .bEliidd fioaiieial stability are that tha actual atcotifit 
d fiabnay spent tinder the first plan fell short of the estimated ontlay 
of Be. S|856 crores by Ks. 356 crores. The total expenditure during 
the first three years of the plan were only Rs. 856 crores and in the 
fpur^ year about Rs. 500 crores were spent. Total deficit financing 
during the first plan according to a recent estimate of the Planning 
Commission would most probably amount to Rs. 300 crores. The 
amount was moderate compared with the unused capacities the 
economy harboured as a shock-absorber. There was considerable 
increase in the supply of food and industrial materials, partly due to 
the improved technique and largely due to the favour of the climate, 
to match the primary and secondary increase in money income gene¬ 
rated by D.P. Moreover, the drawing down of sterling balances to 
the extent of Rs. 140 crores also safeguarded the economy against the 
infiationary effects of D.F. 

But if the first plan was moderate and cautious in its approach, 
the second plan is one of adventure. The prospect of inflation in 
the second plan has to be considered in the context of its various 
a^cts. This plan has been undertaken to accelerate India’s economic 
growth without putting the economy under undue strain. For the 
sake of a fair appraisal of the prospects of inflation, one should 
remember certain basic features of the plan and some strategic 
national income data. These are the objectives, the size and the 
technique of the plan, the rate of economic growth desired, the income- 
consumption and the savings-investment ratio and the capital-output 
ratio assumed, the volume of new employment to be created, the 
technique of financing the development plan, the size of the countries’ 
accumulated foreign exchange reserve and its requirement during 
the plan and the shortfall estimated, the taxable capacity and the tax 
strncture of the country, the amount of external aid grant or borrowing 
and finally the limit of deficit financing which can be resorted to 
without endangering the overall ‘economic stability’ through inflation. 
In the light of the information under each of the above aspects, which 
k given in the final version of the second plan, we shall be able to 
estimate the possibilities of inflation under it. 

1, The Objective, Size and Technique op Planijiho 


fundamental objectives of the plan are (1) a sizeable increase 
of the OTder of 25% of the national income in five years; 

inanstrialisation with particulat emphasis the 
heavy infioBtries** 
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id) '^Beddction of io/eqqalitlea ia income end wealth and the 
building up of a socialistic pattern of society, and a more eyen dis¬ 
tribution of economic power/’ 

(4) A large expansion of employment opportunity. 

To realise the above objectives 

^a) The plan aims at an outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in the pnblio 
sector and Es, 2,400 crores in the private sector; 

(b) It aims at securing o% annual growth on the average for a 
period of five years; 

(c) Though it professes to be a balanced one, the plan is a heavy 
capital goods industry-biassed plan though not neglecting altogether 
the consumption sector, as in the case of the Soviet technique of 
Planning with ‘unbalanced growth’ (In Indian plan, industry, trans¬ 
port and communication account for 47% of the total outlay); 

(d) As ip the first five year plan, food aud agriculture receive 
considerable emphasis in this plan as well. 

(e) The plan aims at the creation of 9 million new jobs of which 
8 millions would be in the non-agricultural sector. This is only to 
cope with the employment need for the new entrants to work force 
during tbe plan period with the existing backlog of unemployment 
of 5 million men remaining the same. Due to the scarcity of capital 
resources and the vast unskilled manpower and considerable ‘disguised 
unemployment’ the Plan favours labour-intensive technique rather 
than a capital-intensive one for the supply of consumer goods. So tbe 
village household industries are preferred to tbe mechanised industries. 
Capital-intensive investments with high capital-output ratio but with 
low employment potential are made for capital goods industries which 
prepare the ground for industriahsation. The problem of consump¬ 
tion and employment is sought to be met by the village industries. 


2. National Income, CoNsuMmoN, Saving and Investment 


Indian national income at the end of 1955-56 stands at Rs. 10,800 
crores of which consumption expenditure is as large as Rs. 10,044 
crOTes, leaving a net domestic savings, Rs. 766 crores only 7% of the 
national income. To achieve 25% increase in national income in 
1966-61, it can be calculated that approximately 30% of the marginal 
increment of income must have to be saved »by tbe Indian public 
anzinailly so that aggregate domestic sayings may rise from 
9*72% and the aggregate net investment (taking into considerjll^ 
the inflow of foreign resources of Rs. 130 crores) may he lO’f"" 
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iOl of the expected national incooie in 1960-61., 

crores.** ■ 


3. Capital Output Eatio.” 

From the above national income data, the growth rate, the capi¬ 
tal-output ratio or income-saving ratio can all be calculated by the' 
application of the familiar Harrod Domar formula G = {StlYt) {OfC) 
where G represents the growth rate desired, ((S() = Savings in a given 
time period, (Y^)= income in a given time and 0/G« output-capital 
ratio. 

This capital-output ratio should be determined by breaking up 
the economy into sectors and on the basis of the financial cost data 
and on the engineering data of the specific plants. 

The amount of savings necessary to ensure a desired growth rate 
is calculated thus. If the desired rate is 5% annual and'the capital- 
output ratio is assumed to be 3:1 then S would be 5x3-15%, t.e. 
the community must make effort to save 15% of N.l. to ensure the 
required growth rate. In the second plan average capital-output 
ratio has been assumed to be 2’3 ; 1 compared with the C : 0 assumed 
under the first plan as 3: 1 but the actual being 1:8:1. 

4. Tax Eevenue and National Income 

The proportion of tax revenue to N.l. is 7*5% constant over 
several years. In this connexion one may remember Mr. T. T. 
Erishnamachari's remarks: “tbe Indian tax system has got into a 
settled groove. It does not bring into the public exchequer even a 
constant proportion of national income.” “ In view of the future 
increase in tbe taxable capacity during the plan, 25% of the total 
plan outlay is expected to be raised by taxation. 

5. Foreign Exchange Requirement 

Though the foreign exchange requirement under the plan cannot 

'be exactly estimated, the likely deficit has been estimated at Es. 1,100 
crores during the five years assuming that the terms of trade will 
remain unaltered. 

** Statistical Table No. 4 in tbe Summary of the Second Five Year Plan in the Besem 
fiiuik wpoit OB Ontrency end Finance, 1965-56, p. 87. 

■M Tke xatioef net prodoctfvity to a fixed amouot of capital-atook during a given time 
ie paWad:‘Prodnolivity ratio’ or output: capital raUo. The reciprocal of the productivity 
ratio i|^Ued eapilat-ootpat ratio. 

, : MioiatW’a 'Mid-aeMuon Budget Speech in the Li^Bsabha, published in tha 
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Th« problem of inetability tbroegh ioflation depmids on eaeh 
of tbe above basic features of the economy and on wheth» the 
assnmptioiis are realised or not, For instance.: 

(1) We can make nse of the Harrod<Domar formula if during 
* the plan period, the income-savings ratio and the capital-oatpnt ratio 
remain constant. But in the case of a dynamic plan with ‘unbalanced 
growth’ such a constant ratio cannot be assumed. It is very difficult 
to gauge accurately, in the absence of reliable statistics how tbe con¬ 
sumption-behaviour-pattern of the community will shape itself parti¬ 
cularly in an underdeveloped economy which will no donbt experience 
a dynamic upsurge for the drst time that may change radically her 
social and institutional framework. Here, savings co-efficient is 
likely to be low doe to the famous “Duesenberry-demonstration 
Effects” j'* especially so where savings-consumption ratio is left largely 
to the voluntary choice of the community in a democratic plan. Then 
in the case of a rapid change in technology a change in the inter¬ 
dependent structure of investment and probable alteration in the 
price trend both domestic and foreign, the inter-sectoral ‘capital-output 
ratios’ and ‘the technical coefficients’ over a wide range of 
heterogeneous industries are bound to change. This renders 
the average capital-output ratio otiose and calculation of 
growth rate impossible.*® The danger of using a Macro-Dynamic 
economic model suitable for the mature capitalist economy to explain 
the Micro-Dynamic situation in an undeveloped economy lies here. 
In mature economies growth of income is a matter of course aud the 
problem is to inainiain an even rate of development. In undeveloped 
economies investment does not necessarily lend to income and income 
to saving. Hence if the plan expenditure cannot be reduced and 
the community is not prepared to make efforts in terms of thrift and 
productivity to ensure the required rate of growth, increasing resort 
to deficit financing will create instability through inflation. So a 


This that tbe lower income groups accept the oonsumptioo pattern set by tbe 
bifirber income groups and develop tsste for better aud costlier type of goods and higher 
atandard of living. Income Saving and the Theory of Consumer Behaviour, J.S. 
Duesenbeny. 

For example according to the national income data cited before, tbe growth rate of 
S'6% for tbe first plan wns calculated to be on the essumed average C ; 0 3 ; 1 which would 
have required 10*8% of N.I. as aaving. But, in fact 7% actual saving, secured the same 
growth rate proving higher productivity and bwer C»:0 ratio which comes to 2:1. 
According to Prof. 8. K. Muraojan it is 1'8 1 1. This is partly due to the adoption of quick- 
yielding capilalaaving technique utilisation of idle capacity and partly to increased., 
labour productivity. 10*8% saving could have secured a higher growth rate. ^ 
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ctoin^rttBc hAB a i^ance to tom ono day » wholly ocmtmUod or 
a |iartiany o^tiollod plan. 

<2) Deliberate preference for the labonr-intensive backward 
technology beeaose of its employment potential renders production 
inefficient and coetlj’. If the output of consumer goods is insufficient 
to meet the probable rise in demand or be qualitatively unacceptable 
due to free consumer's preference there arises the danger of instability 
through inflation. 

(3) The objective of the socialistic pattern of society and even 
distribution of economic power calls for redaction of inequality in income 
and wealth and a decentralised economy based on village industriee. 
The fiscal and production technique adopted transfers wealth and 
income from the group that saves to the group whose ‘ propensity to 
consume ’ is high. The danger of inflation is there. 

<4) Capital goods industry-biassed plan allocates more resources 
for sectors whose production of the ‘ bill of final goods ’ is time* 
consuming. Besides, there is a large allocation for non-investment 
welfare espenditure and basic expenditure known as ' social overhead ’ 
the results of which are not immediately available. So in the absence 
of a successful wiping up of part of the income during the time-lag, 
dangerous iirflatioDary potontial exists. 

(5) The extension of the public sector might shake the private 
sector's confidence in the government policy and a very high rate of 
siphoning of the common saving-pool by borrowing and taxation by 
the former, may leave inadequate finance for the private sector, 
compelling it to dissave and reduce investment. Again in case of 
rising prices, any attempt to control it by indirect taxes will lead to 
the ^lifting of the tax to the consumers through price-rise. Then 
there will arise the problem of under-production inflation and 
* taxaiion inflation '. 

(6) The plan assumes a certain amount of shortfall in our foreign 
exchange resources on the assumption that terms of trade in the next 
five years will remain the same and a certain amount of foreign aid, 

and loan will be available. But the former can be upset by any 
unfavourable turn in the international situation or inflation in the 
west end the by a change in the international political and 

investtnent climate. The non-availability of the required foreign 
resourceB win demand a more energetic stepping up of the export 
surplus Ahd economising in imports This again is fraught with the 
danger ^ export-ininced inflation in the domestic macket, e,g, that 
Buess-aisis and the inflatiou in the West have already raised the cost 
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of ot«r plsflning. Hence the jHanning CommiBsioD setd, ** both 
growth in conenmption and in national income will be conditional 
on a number of aasumptions such ae availability of foreign reeonreea 
of the required order, co-ordination of planning, avoidance of waste 
and the degree of co-operation from the people in taking to improved 
methods of production and for creating a favourable climate for 
development.*’’ 


6. Plan-finakce and Pobbign Exchange 

To come to tlie plan-finance, total expenditure under tba second 
plan is taken to be Rs. 7,200 cioree of which the share of the private 
sector is Rs. 2,400 crores. Leaving aside the private sector, the 
development programme of the central and the state governments 
together would require an outlay of Rs. 4800 crores. Of this, Rs. 2400 
crores will come from the budgetary Eources. Of this, taxation at 
the current late of 7'5% of N.I. vtill yield Rs. 850 croies. New 
taxation after cliauge of the tax-stiucture, according to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Taxation Inquiry Commission, will yield Rs. 450 
crores. Borrowings from the public would bring Rs. 3,200 crores. 
Of this, market loan and small savings would account for Rs. 700 
crores and Re. 600 crores respectively. Other budgetary sources 
would bring Rs. 400 crores (Railway contribution would amount to 
Rs. 150 crores and Provident fund and other deposits would yield 
Rs. 250 crores). 

Of the remaining Rs. *2,400 crores the amount from external 
assistance has been put at Rs. 800 crores. It is extremely difficult 
to forecast the foreign exchange requirement and the exchange earning 
over a period of five years. On the best possible assumptions, the 
aggregate balance of payment deficit on current account has been put 
at Rs. 1,100 croies Part of this deficit. Rs. 200 crores will be covered 
by the drawing down of sterling balances. Rs. 100 crores worth of 
foreign exchange will be utilised fur the investment programme of 
the private sector. The gap of Rs. 800 crores will have to be covered 
by floatation of loans in foreign market, by borrowing from the 
World Bank and grants from other international institutions, through 
private foreign investment and finally through loans and grants from 
the friendly governments. Of late the foreign exchange position of 
India has proved far from satisfactory. During the first nine months 
of the plan, India baa drawn down Rs. 200 crores worth of sterling 
balances which was to be her total plan period withdrawal, 


Booiniwry of tb# Five Year Flea in R.R.C.F., 1966'66, p. 87. 
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to 8) apokesoarn of the Indian High ComntiisBion, India has been 
dcasnng JS8 million a week. The sterling balances now (Dec. 19, 
1956) s^and at about £ 400 million (Es, 5,200 crores) of which £ 30Q| M. 
(Ba; 3*900 crores) would have to be earmarked as the minimum reserve 
for backing for Indian currency (after the revalution of the gold stock 
of the Reserve Bank of India at Rs, 61-3-0 per tola).** So India 
was looking to ocher sources such as International Bank for help in 
her development plant and the bank was now adopting a co-oerative 
attitude.** Indian Prime Minister’s recent talk with the President, 
U.S.A. also reflects a favourable altitude from the U.S. Government. 

7. The Role of Deficit Financing and the Possible 

INFL.4TIONAR1 REACTION 

The outside limit to deficit financing is placed at Rs. 1,200 crores. 
Deficit financing is a kind of advanced borrowing by the goverument 
from the public in the hope that the community would save an 
equal amount out of the real income generated by the public invest¬ 
ment financed by this novel technique of developmental finance. If, 
however the income in real terms cannot be produced due to the 
emergence of bottlenecks, it creates an * inflationary gap ’ leaving 
surplus money income in the form of windfall profits and inflated 
wage-income which unless reduced successfully by taxation or borrow¬ 
ing causes economic instability and jeopardises the Plan. In India 
deficit finance means the addition to the net circulation of money 
which has its secondary effects on credit. But as the liquidity 
preference of the Indian public may be large and the banks are in 
the habit of keeping large reserve and maintaining current account 
deposits of the public, the inflationary effects of deficit financing on 
account of credit expansion are to that extent minimised. Again to 
the extent, the sterling imports are made it acts as a safeguard 
against inflation. But sterling reserve would soon be drawn down 
to the limit of its withdrawal. Deficit financing and mild inflation 
act as a leading string to economic progress as long as the economy 
is in .a state of deflation ; the system is resilient and its dose is 
moderate. If however the price incentive fails to work, output- 
response is small or negative and is followed by incremental self- 
consumption or withdrawal of marketable surplus and speculative 

U-'See Beatw report in tbe Staletntan, Deo. 21,1U6S. 

» *nHikWorld Bank baa planted 20 million dollar loan to (he Indian Iron and Steel 
Oumpan; and ia ready to Snanee transit deTeiopment in ladia. 
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botcding ei «jk>okfl» quau^y theory of mooey works with ■ 

retoyiutce and detcit jGiaaiicing instead of a hoon ptoTes a huie. 
tfae'ge^^BineAi should ery a halt to the expaneion of money supp^ 
a# soon as the price-wage system is put on an upward spiral and 
ts^e to direct control measures. It appears that the symptoms of' 
incipient inflation ure now visible. Introdudug two finance bifls ih' 
UiB Parliament on Nov. 30, 1956, the Finance Minister said, ‘*The 
general economic situation has also altered somewhat since the plan 
was formulated. Prices have registered almost a coutinuous upward 
trend. The index is now 430 (1939-100; and the danger of inflation¬ 
ary pressure getting the upper hand has to be safeguarded against 
by taking steps to mop up a part of the purchasing power with the 
public. This is evident from the fact that the demand for food, 

cloth, steely and cement has been rising rapidly.one part of 

the economic policy for tbe plan period is to increase production and 
ei^cially of articles of general consumption like food and cloth and 
tbe other part is an appropriate tax policy aimed at regulating the 
flow of purchasing power so as to ensure that development proceeds 
under conditions of econowic stabt’Ziiy.” Further as the Planning 
Commission suggested : “any adverse repercussion of deficit financing 
will have to be dealt with in all possible ways by appropriate Central 
Banking policy through judicious recourse to qualitative and quantita¬ 
tive controls on credit including variation in reserve ratios by the 
building up of adequate stocks of essential goods like food and cloth, 
through taxes on profits, windfall gains and on excess consumption 
in certain lines and physical controls including allocations and ration¬ 
ing of scarce resources.” 

The government of India have become watchful of the inflation¬ 
ary situation to-day and have given effect to some of the anti-inflation¬ 
ary fiscal and monetary measures suggested by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. Some munitions still remain to be fired in appropriate time. 
(Becent credit-squeeze by the commercial banks initiated by the 
Reserve Bank of India, the introduction of variable reserve ratio and 
recent direct and indirect taxation measures and lastly the passing 
of the Bank Control Bill on Dec. 21 are all instances to the point.) 

8. Taxation Policy 

Tbe taxation policy of the Government of India has been oriented 

•• T. T. KriihDainiich»ri’s Mid*«e8*ion Budget Speech in the LokaBabhs, pnblidMi 
in the Stoteem&D, Nov. 80,1966. 

M Sammary of the Second Five Y«er Wsn by the 1956-86, p. 90, 
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ie tiiiB lor: pltin-finanee and t&e control of the general' 
economic atCation.. Even after an ambitious scheme of defioit ^ fina’nb-- 
ing . of Be. 1,200 crores, there exists a gap of Es. 400 erorea in the 
Blanning budget. On the whole, even on a moderate estimate* 
Ba, 850 orores will have to be raised by the additional taxation; > 
liie fear of deficit financing and the refusal to have a cut-backon the 
]^ab would raise the amount to a still higher level. Hence the spate 
of recent taxes like the Capital Gains Tax (imposed in 1946 and with¬ 
drawn in 1948), Dividend Tax, higher Super Tax and customs and 
excises etc. The fax net will probably be spread more widely to cover 
all classes, the rich, the middle class and even the poor in future and 
this is what it should be. But the incidence of taxation should be 
equitable. That is why at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, the Finance Minister sjiiid, “The 
direct tax system must be broad-based if the revenue was to increase 
with as fair an incidence as possible. The taxation policy had to be 
linked to the broader investment policy which in turn had to be geared 
to the fulfilment of the plan. This was the rational behind the 
taxation measures.*’” 

Conclusion 

There can be no retrenchment in the plan expenditure. For 
rapid industrialisation is the aim. “ *If it was a question of Plan being 
given up or belts being tightened’, said Mr. Krishnamachari, he would 
prefer the latter. So long as inflation did not permeate the field 
of necessities, such as food and cloth he would not be very much 
concerned.’’ ” 

So in the final analysis we have to turn to domestic financing 
of development. The government and the people of India need not 
be diffident about it. There are still good many stones in the govern¬ 
ments sling. Hidden wealth and the evaded income tax can be 
unearthed and people’s savings mobilised by an energetic tax-collection 
and savings-collection drive. The accumulated gold hoards can be 
mobilised by devising some suitable monetary method. Annual wealth 
tax with high exemption limit may be imposed. ‘Expenditure 
Tax’, ” with high exemption limit suggested by Prof. N. Kaldor 

« T. T. KriihnamtcliMi’B addren before the AOOA pnblUbed in the Btatesman. 
IMe.U,lS86. 

•< A» X»p*fi0uf«.Tag, IL.addor, Qoom Al^en A Unwin, Ijtd, 
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recently, can be imposed with the dual aim to indaee saving and 
curtain the 'conspicuoas consumption’ of the rich. India can well 
be pioneer in this respect though Britain herself has not gi?»eu effect 
to Prof. Kaldor’s reccnnmendatton. Profits from the public enterpris¬ 
er can be increased with suitable pricing policy and their more efficient 
operation and the sphere of 'fiscal monopolies* might be exteuded. 
All ostentatious consumptions of the middle class and even the poor 
beyond what is needed for life and efficiency will have to be reduced 
and all inessential non-plan and conspicuous consumption expenditure 
of the government like luxury hotels, air-conditioned transport and 
costly foreign travels will have to be drastically curtailed. The 
surplus company profits not meant to be reinvested but kept liquid 
for trading for windfall profits will have to be directed to channels of 
productive investment.®' This, however, doe s not imply any fall in 
the level of existing consumption. It only means that a large 
part of the rise in income sliould be prevented from dissipation 
and be devoted to capital formation, i.e., be directed to channels 
of productive investment,®' But all care must be taken that 
the private enterprise is not left high and dry but can play its 
complementary role in the planued economy. While trying all such 
measures the overall economic stability and democratic features of 
the planning (in the sense of .soinething short of a complete regementa« 
tion under an absolutely authoritarian economic system) must not be 
lightly jettisoned. Tiiese are apparently conflicting ideals but given 
the judicious and balanced approach on the part of the government 
with the necessary degree of enthusiasm and co-operation on the. part 
of the people, these ideals can be translated into reality. It has been 
rightly said by Mr. Krishnamachari, “It will not be an exaggeration 
to say that if the plan failed, the prospects of democracy in large 
part of the World would perhaps be dimmed.’* *• J?or India is the 
greatest stabilising influence in the Asian politics to-day. It will 
then be an irreparable loss to the free world. 

^ Tbis bas been secured partially by a rec«Dt legisUtira. 

^ . T. T. Ktiahnmacbari's speech before the ACCI. already refemd t<x 



SUtiteiDiGC anbi i^oticest of iBooltsi 
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1. A. E. Housman—By Ian Scott-Kilvert. Price Two Shillings. 
Published lor the British Council and the National Book League by 
tiongmans, Green & Co, Writers and Their Work;No. 69. 

. 2. John Dryden—By Bonamy Dobree, Price 1'wo Shillings, Same 
Publishers. Writers and Their Work: No. 70. 

A. E. Housman died twenty years ago at the age of 77. He shot 
into fame with a thin book of verse *A Shropshire Lad/ published in 1896. 
Its greatest influence seemed to extend from 1010 to 1925. The poems 
were then eagerly read by the young, and thousands could repeat them 
from memory. George Orwell, writing some 3 or 4 years ago, put on 
record his own passionate admiration for the verses, at t'he age of 17. 
In his retrospect he finds their enormous influence "not at all easy to 
uderstand". The verse he once recited in a kind of ecstasy had no more 
any special charm for him. ‘It just tinkles. But it did not seem to 
tinkle in 1920’. 

Housman is a poet whose mood seemed to synchronise with a mood 
of the moment. His fame was thus fortuitous. In literature such 
things have happened before. Swinburne is a parallel. Like him, too. 
Housman excelled in craftsmanship but unlike him his production was 
meagre, his total poetic output being represented by ‘Last Poems’ (1922), 
besides the other little volume already mentioned, 

Scott-Kilvert’s survey, in just under 40 pages, combines biography 
whh crilidism. Wo have many interesting details about this aloof and 
solitary poet and classical scholar. His talk, to which only a very few 
|»ople were admitted, was marked by an extraordinary aptness and peue- 
tr&tion of the phrases he used. In his profound knowledge of the clas- 
«ics his reputation vyed with that of Porson. When invited to deliver 
the Clark Lectures on English Literature, he declined the offer with 
words which at once showed his great modesty and his understanding of 
the rdle the critic of literature is called upon to play: 'I do regard myself 
as a connoisseur: I think I can tell good from bad literature. But 
literary criticism, referring opinions to principles and setting them forth 
so as to command assent, is a high and rare accomplishment and quite 
beyond me’. But here there may be a sting to the toil of his observation. 
He cannot produce thp genuine article and ■ will not be content with 
producing a substitute. But others will. And shame to them for in* 
ooi^peibence and the practice of deception I 

Boott'Kilvert has wondered why a man so much in love with poetry 
as Housonan should choose [^for his life’s work an author so little rewarding 



at Maxtilm*. Manfliua is .a Roman ^et in tha time of Augustus, wbo 
uHroto an astrologtoal poom in five bodrs, entitled ‘Astronomioa*. Altlaeug^ 
not lemarkdsle as poet, be is so fos the power of bis fhought, and his 
vezse'teehttigue possessed great skill end ingenuity. These accomplish* 
menta are what .Housman himself sought to cultivate. And his prefer¬ 
ence is, therefore, perfectly intelligible. 

Another incident links up with the one already noted above. He 
declined the Order of Merit 'on the ground that it was nut always givw 
to those who deserved it’. In this refusal, too, perhaps the same ironical 
attitude comes into play. He will not associate himself with organiza¬ 
tions and individuals responsible for bestowal of honours and offices 
because their judgements are often astray and in consequence the wrong 
men are chosen. 

Scott-Krivert’s attempt at the rehabilitation of Housman is worthy 
of note. He notices in the most faultless of his poems an element of 
wit, wbic^ the poet professed to abhor. “There are echoes of them in a 
contemporaiy, whose work bears traces of Housman's influence, Mr. 
Auden". Wit may be found also in T. S. Eliot but the source of the 
influence is French Poetry, and chiefly the work of Laforgue, But if 
Housman can be described as a pioneer, bis continued vogue is assured for a 
considerable time to come. 

The little pamphlet is packed with information and valuable comment. 
Those who read it will find ample guidance in it for a just appreciation 
of the poetry of Housman. 

Bonamy Bobree’s John Dryden bears evidence of a masterly knowl¬ 
edge of seventeenth century and a profound insight into the poet who 
since the Restoration enjoyed for a period of 40 years a fame far trans¬ 
cending that of Milton, whose death in 1674 almost passed unnoticed. 
Basil Willey, Dobree, and Sutherland are the leading authorities of our 
time on 17th and ISth centuries. Dobree's work, as every advanced 
student knows, offers the most authoritative interpretation of seventeenth 
oentuiy drama. Even outside this chosen field, his studies have a 
marked value. For he is no narrow specialist and, his 'Modem Prose 
Style’ is perhaps the most careful and clear analysis of prose with refer* 
.ence to subject matter, the period in which it is produced, and its delects 
of mcompetence, verbosity and indirectness. 

The pamphlet is in forty pages, followed by a select biblio^pby. 
Pro^BOr Bcmamy has written earlier, on Dryden, in his two works on 
Restoration drama and also in his introduction to M. Van Doren’s ‘The 
Poetry of John Dryden'. The latter is a gem of oriticisin and although 
it rune to only 5 or 6 pages, it very noticeably'enhances the value of Van 
Dmem's ixuportant work. 

Professor Dobree's short study is original and suggestive. He 
an explanation of Dryden’a oonversion to Roman Gatholiclsm:, 



'dwtiTTA. BS'msiir- ^.:-. 

p09t, wi&ouii appearing to M'a, apeaial pleading in hia 
laypv^t apcti ae for eatnnple, oharaeterizea the attitude of Chriatopher 
on the same subject. His change of religion was dictated by tha 
desire for 'a creed with authority enough to appease &e sectarian feuds 
that bedevilled politics' He was not carried on the crest of an emtional 
wave to abandon the Anglican Churcb, such as some critics have implied, 
on the evidence of‘Heligio Laioi, ’ but the sober troth In the matter is 
now told by Professor Dobree; ‘It was his'mingled scepticism and love of 
order which more than anything brought about his change of faith, from 
near Dissent, to Catholicism, by way of the Church of England’. 

Dobree remarks on a feature in Dryden’s character which gives a 
rich complexity to the poet’s outlook. He belonged to his age when we 
judge him superficially but, in an important sense, he stood outside his 
own time by reason of a detachment one can notice in his work, “‘Involved 
by the nature of things in the affairs of his time, he to some extent shared 
its moral and intellectual fashions: but within him there lay a deep-rooted 
scepticism as to the value, even the virtue of human eSort, a sense that 
the -gratification of ordinary everyday impulses, ambitions, or desires, 
was hardly worth while”. Beflecting on the Civil Wars, which a for a 
time concluded the Stuart dynasty, and the bloodshed and the expense 
of spirit to which they led, Dryden saw no justification for this outburst 
of violence: ‘For things are as they were' Tbo following oiuplet which 
Dobree quotes anticipates the pessimism of Dr. Johnson: 

For all the happiness mankind can gain, 

Is not in pleasure, but in rest from pain. 

The new standpoint implied by the criticism will provide the basis 
for a-reassessment of Dryden. 

The little book contains many indications that the view often expressed 
of the poet being a turncoat in religion and politics was based upon a 
complete misunderstanding of the poet’s genius and personality. 

Professor Bonamy draws attention to a number of passages from 
Dryden’s prose and verse which had hitherto been little noticed. We 
shall refer to two of these. They reveal a grasp of the essentials of the 
’human situation, particularly in so far as they are concerned with the orga¬ 
nisation and functioning of public bodies, and the flippant attitude to mar» 
^riage,fa8hionable in the court circle and reflected and exposed in the critical 
.comedy of the age. In 'Dedication of Examen Poeticum' 1692, Dryden 
mx>te: ‘No government has ever been, or ever can be, wherein timeservers 
and blockheads will not be uppermost. The persons only are ebaUg’d, 
but the same juggling in state, the same hypocrisy in religion, the same 
self-interest and mismanagement, will remain for ever’. In 'Marriage 
a*la«Mode* 1672 he depicts in 18 lines of verse the gay, irresponsible, 
phiUndiring spirit of the time,- which in Damb’s words, gets out of 
‘Qluisjieiulem is^-. the leiad-what shall I call it-of ouckoldry—the utopia 
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of gallantryi where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect fireedom’. 
The first eight lines of these vemes are given below: 

Why shduld a foolish Marriage Yow, 

Which long ago was made, 

Oblige us to each other now, 

When Passion is decay'd ? 

We lov'd, and we lov’d, as long as we could. 

Till our love was lov’d out in us both: 

But our Marriage is dead, when the Pleasure is fled: 

'Twas Pleasure first made it an Oath. 

Professor Dobree’s little pamphlet contains a new point of view in 
relation to some of the most disputed facts about Dryden's career, and 
offers helpful guidance, not by special pleas and partial representations 
but by calling attention to relevant passages out of his works and pointing 
out their bearing upon his attitude as a whole. This unobtrusive method 
of conveying information greatly adds to the value of the booklet, which 
presents a masterly exposition of Dryden as a writer in prose and verse 
in a simple and attractive form. 


Sbichakdra Ben 





Centenary Celebrations 

The Centenary celebrations of the University are now over. 
Thoughtful and inspiring convocation addresses were delivered during 
the centenary week by Shri C. D. Deshmukh, the Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, and Shii Satvapalli Badhakrishnan, 
the Vice-President of India. A fairly big volume narrating the history 
of the University during the last one hundred years (1857-]956) has 
been published on this occasion. This volume gives some idea of 
the different aspects and activities of the University during one 
hundred years of its existence. The history of the foundation of the 
University of Calcutta is interesting. It is sometimes wrongly 
supposed that the University of Calcutta was brought into existence 
in the tumult and anarchy of the Indian Mutiny. The fact is that 
throughout India all was quiet and peaceful when the University was 
founded in the first mouth of 1857, and everything appeared to promise 
a prosperous course to the new University. The Mutiny which broke 
out in May, 1857, had nothing to do with the creation of the Calcutta 
University, nor were the newly started Universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras in any way responsible for the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny. But powerful minds in BuglanJ got alarmed, and 
mistaking the causes of the fearful outbreak, they bad misgivings 
about the success of the plan of Universities, and thought that it 
would be prudent and expedient to retrace the steps taken. 

Lord EHenborough, the President of the Board of Control in the 
Derby Ministry, in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated 28th April, 
1858, and Sir George Clerk, Secretary to the India Board, in a memo¬ 
randum, dated 29th March, 1858, sounded the tocsim of alarm as to 
education, and authoritatively announced ‘Hbat the promised good had' 
not been derived from the system of 1854. It was erroneously believed 
in some quarters in England that the rising of 1857 was a popular up* 
heaval against foreign rui/s. But as a matter of fact, as Sir Charles 
l!4!8velyan, whose persistent advocacy of the popular cause and strenuous 
oppo^tion to Mr. Wilson's budget proposals in 1860 led to bis recall 
from the office of the Governor of Madras, put it, ''it was not the 
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people, but the army vchicb troojb^ed ua ; and the remedy is to r«^«icfi 
the army and to put it upon a proper footing.” Mr. Halliday, tiie 
Lieutenant-Goyernor of Bengal, rendered a very important service to 
the cause of education in Bengal at that time by his elaborate and 
* masterly reply to the Despatch and Minute of Lord Ellenborough 
and Sir George Clerk. He took considerable pains to show that there 
was not one purpose enumerated in which the plans of 1854, or the 
establishment of Universities could be proved to have failed of effect. 
In no respect, according to him, did the scheme of education fail 
of its “expected good.” The Hon’ble Sir James William Colvile, 
the first Vice-Chancellor of the University, in his first convocation 
address on the 11th December, 1858, dwelt, in forcible language, upon 
the hurt and peril to the cause of education which the publication of 
that Despatch and Minute caused, and eloquently pleaded for a 
“definite policy,” in Indian education which no ministerial changes 
could disturb. For, it seemed that whai Sir Charles Wood planned 
as the President of the Board of Control in 1854 was going to be 
rudely disturbed by his successor Lord 15 lenborough at the same oflBce. 
“The ship that was freighted with the enlightenment of millions,” 
as Sir Jcines Colviie put it, “ouglit to have a definite course—she ought 
never to be allowed to drift at the caprice of the helmsman of the 
hour amidst the shifting sands and shoals of party politics.” The 
second Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Hon'ble Mr. William 
Ritchie, who was also a member of the Supreme Council of India, 
was a thorough believer in the plan of 1854 and walked in the steps 
of his honoured predecessor, Sir James Colvile. In his convocation 
address on 6tb March, 1860, he expressed himself in the following 
terms ; “Of all the defences of a stale, the surest, the best, and the 
cheapest is the education of its people. Educate your people from 
Cape Comorim to the Himalayas ; and a second Mutiny of 1837 
will be impossible.” 

Fourtunately for the cause of education in India, Lord Ellen¬ 
borough was compelled to resign his office of the President of the 
Board of Control. His place at the Board was taken by Lord Sianley, 
the son of the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, and Lord Stanley lost 
no time in turning his attention to the subject of education. But 
his term of office was short; in June, 1859, Stanley was succeeded by 
Sir Charles Wood, the chief author of the policy and the Despatch 
of 1834. With the arrival of Wood at ti e India Office, as the , 

tary of State for India, education in this country, and Univer^ir 
education in particular, was deJiverel from the peril, which thrextewifi 
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ii at its inception, Since then it has passed through different phases 
with tips and downs and with varying success. But on the whole, 
progress and advancement of learning which is the motto of the Uni¬ 
versity, have been well maintained. The history of this progress and 
advancement of learning is to be found in the Centenary Volume' 
which has been published by the University of Calcutta. 



^otificaftons 


ANDHIU nNIVEBSITY 

No, 62-!4416/56. Waltair, 25.7-l!)56. 

Proceedinga of the Vice-Chancellor. 

8ub ; Misconduct at Univirsit-y Esaminaiions, March-April 195G. 

The reonlt of Adinaray ma, candidate ■with TIc-g. No. 56)S for the Interraediate 
E xamination held in March-April 1956 is cancelIrd and he is debarred froin apptaring for 
a ny of the University Examinalions for a period of two years, i,c., lie will he permitted to 
sit for the University Examinations to be held m March-April 1958 or thereafter.'. 

(By Order! 

University Office. V- RIMHADRI RAO 

(Dy. Registrari. 


ANDHRA tJNIVERBITY 

No. S2''21J6/36. Waltair, 17th July, 1950. 

Proceedings of the Vice-ClianceMor. 

Bub Misconduct at University ExatniaaUons—March-April 1956. 
Read Syndicate Resolution dated 30 6. 66 and 1.7.’66. 


Order. 


The results of the following Candidates for the Exan-inations noted agninsit each, are 
cancelled and they are debarred fnao npp,-driug for imy of tlu* Uuiver-ity Ex-iminaiion < for 
a period of two years, if., they will be [>er.niited to sit for the University Bxam.uitions 
to be held in March-April, 1953 or ther, afler. 


Name of the Candidate Examination 

Mr. K. 8. Ramakrtshnayya B.A. 

Mr. A. Raghavachari Intiriinediate 

Mr. C. Virahrahmamurti Do. 

Mr. N. Radbskrisboamurti Do. 


(fly Order) 


Reg No. 

1174 

14UI5 

60.) 1 


V. SIMIIAOIU RAO, 
Dy, Uog slror. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. 82/2115/56. Waltair, I2ih July. 1966. 


Proceedings of the Syndicate. 


BabMisconduct at March-April, 1966 Examination. 
Ref Syndicate Resolution dated 30th June, 1956. 


The result of N. Purusholtama Eao, Candidate with Rcgidercd No. 3r29fortho 
Matriculation Examination of March-April, 1956 is cancelled and ho is debarred from 
appearing for any of the University Bxaminatiors for a period of two years, i.c., he will be 
permitted to sit for the University Examination to bij held in March-April, 1958, or 
thereafter. 

fBy Order) , 


V. HMHADRI 'Wi 
Dj. jUgiatelir, • ■ 


TO TiiE CAi<jtrf TA RE View 


AGRA UNIVEBSITY 
Nolificatioa No. Cf. 29,1966-67. 

In paitial modification of this office Notification No. CF. 52 dated 30.6.56 it is hereby 
notified that onijt the examinstion for 1956 of Sri Mahubir Bahadur Binha (Boll No. 60 
B.Sc. Part IT Agra College, Agra) has now been cancelled. 

L. P. MATHUB, D.gc,, 

Registrar.* 


AGRA DNIVEESITY 
Notifieation No, OF 37—1956. 

The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of 
the University during the years 1066 and 1957, as they attempted to me unfair means at the 
Supplemt ntary Examinations of :— 

S. No. Roll No. Enrolment Name of the Caudi late Examination Cenlte 

& Exam. No. 

1 P04 

B.Sc Pt. 1 A65559 Durjan Pal Singh Senate House, Agra 

(D 8. C‘'llege. Aligarh) , 

2 941 

B Sc. Pt. II A5492n0 Prem Nrrain Ventm D. A. V, 0<d., Kanpur 

fD A. V. Col., Kanpur) 

3 6308 

B A. Pt. I A542S95 Mohd. Zahet-r Khan Na/. Holkar Col., Indore 

(Holkar Coll gc, Indore) 

4 9937 

B..A. Pt, 1 A554923 (Kr.) Mahendra Pal D, A. V, Co!., Kanpur 

Singh Gaiitam 
(D. A. V. Co!., Kanpur) 

The derision en the cases of the following candidates is under considerafion ond will 
be announced later on 

1 Roll No. 3311 Enrolment No, ASISHO/ of R.A. Perl 11 Supplementary Examination '56 

2 Roll No. 3681 ,, ,, A.54127 of B A. Part IT Supplemetitary Examination '56 

8 Boll No. 3770 ,, ,, A6417n cf B.A. Pait 11 Supplementary Examination'60 

4 Roll No. 3817 ,, „ ASdot'S of B.A. Part II Supplementary Examination *56 

Senate House, Agra. L P. MATHUR, D.Sc.. 

Registrar. 


AC. HA tlNlVFRSITY 


Notification No. CP 43,1056, 

In con-inuBtion of this Office Notification No. 52 r.f 30-5 56 it is hereby notified Iha*^ 
Rsi Kumar Gujran, a candidate for the B.Sc. Part I F.xiiminitlit n of J 066 vtilh Roll. No- 
1702 Enrolment No. A65133C8 tias t-ecn dtbarred from appealing at any Examir,alien of the 
University before 1958, us be attimpted to use ui fairmran.- at the 1956 Examinalicn. 

Senate Housp, Agra. L. P. MATHUE, D.Sc. 

i (Capt.) Registrar, 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CF7,1966-67 

-r 62 dated 80.6.1966, the result 

of Sn Preefaro Das Gandhi who appeared at B Sc, <Edm 1 Prev Part T loxn 

from Engg. College, ^yalbagh, Agra w.th Roll No. 83. Enrol. No A?414966 "a iroby 
releaae^aii he w deolared to have failed at the said examination. 


Senate ^SonaA, Agra. 
;Q^„7t19e6. 


L. P. MATHUR, ©.So., 

Begiattar. 



IfOtlFIOAZtOKiS 




AGBA UUrVBRSm 

Noti^ration No CF/JS, 1955-56. 

The reanlts of the following two candidates bav8 been CSDC.lied at they attempted to 
use unfairn eans at fhe Exami'iation of 1956 ;— 

1. Boshil Kumar Ry|l No, €63, Eorolraent No A5I11805 B.Ss Pt. I St. John’s 
Oofiege, Agra Centre. 

2. (Km) Sushtna Astbana Roll No. 297, Earolmeul No A6512r.)2 B.8 j. Pt. 18t, 
John’s College, Agra Centre. 

Senate Honse, Agra, I,. P. MATHTIR, D.Sc.. 

Registrar. 


BANABAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


OFFICE OF THE HEGISTHAll 

Dated August 23,1956 


Shri J. D. Code, 
c/o Prof. K. D. Code, 

6 Bhnsbau Tiodge, Lanho. 
VARANASI. 


Dear Sir, 

I have to inform that joa have been rusticated by the Stamliug Committee of the 
Academic Council of fhe University for two years and are not allcwed to appear at any of the 
University exaininstions hefo»e 1958 for OK'ing unfair means at the Tst Professional Supple¬ 
mentary Examination of 1956, vide Standing Committee llosolution No. 77, dated the 
4th August, 1956. 

Yours faithfully. 
Registrar 


DNIVBKSITY <)P MYSORE 


No. Ex 3-323/55-56 


OlBee of the Dniveraity of Mysore, 
Administrative Buildings, 
Crawford Hail, Mysore 
Dated 20tfa July, 1956. 

Notification. 

References :—(li This Office Notifications No. Ex. 3*'56-56 dated 27-61955, No. Ex 
3-469/55 56 dated 14-11-55, and No. Ex 3 243/^6-67 dated 19-5-1956 rusticating certain 
candidates who had committed malpraclice at the University Examinations of April 1955, 
September 19'5 and March 1956 respectively. 

(2) UnivpTsity Council resolution passed ut the meeting held on 29/30th June 1966, 
that in cases of malpracfic*, candidates will loose only the examination at which they have 
been found guilly of malpractice and that the result, if any, of previous examinations be 
retained. 

Ord.»r No. Ex 3-323/55 56 dated 20th July 1956 

Pursuai t to the resolution of the university Council pissed at the meeting held on 
29th-3nth June 1956 and in partial modification of this office Notifications dated 27 6-1955 
14-11-1055, and 19-5 1966 referred to above, the candidates who are rusticated for commit- 
ing malpractice at the Univereity Examinationa of April 1955, September 1955, and March 
19M will lose only the examination at which they have been found guilty of malpractice 
and they retain the rssuUi if any, of previous examioations. The other conditions imposed, 
however, will stand. 

By Order, 

M. R. Bhiinasena Rao 
for Registrar 


NOUPICATION OF THE UNIVHRBITY OP POONA 
NO. EX/BAR/80 OP 1956-57. 

It it hereby notified that the lesntts of the undermentioned candidatoa who haitd hidA 
foand f nitty of ^ving resorted to unfair means at the University ExaminatwaB hiljlA gn 



OAtCtJttA 


Hftrcli/AFiiH9S6, have b6«n ciccelied and Ibat tbe; Lave further been debarred from 
•ppnriog at anj examinations of tl>is University before 1st Jauuarjr of the year mentioned 
against their nan es. 


University Seat 
Number. 

Candidate’s name. 

College. 

Date till wbicb the 
candidate is 
debarred. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 


8S8 

Shri Ehot, Datlu G opal a 

Sir Parashurambban 
College, Poona-S 

1st January. 1968. 

1035 

6hri Pavangadkar, 

Prabhakar Narayan 

NowroBje,e Wadia 
College, Pocna-1 

1st January, 1969 


FIRST YEAR ENGINEERING 


162 

Shri Salgarkar, Yashavant 
Narayan ISO 

College of Engineer¬ 
ing, Pocna-5 

Ist January, 1958 


B.Sc (GENERAL) 


258 

Shri Josbi. Ram Shankar 

Nowrcsjee Wadia 
College, Poona-J 

Ist‘January 1858 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS 


492 

Mias Wad, Nalini Sadashiv 

Sir Parashurombhau 
College, Pocj,a-2 

lit January, 1959 

626 

Shri Knldarni, Laxman 
Moresbwar. 

Sir ParashuramLhan 
College. Poona-2 

Ist January, 1969 

1811 

Miss Padekar. Kama! 
Sakharam. 

H. P. T. College, 
Nasil: 

Ist .January, 19.59 

1821 

Shri Patil, Vishwasrao 
Tukarani. 

External 

Isl January, 1958 

2086 

Shri Bbnsle, Janardan 
Ganapat. 

D. A. V. College. 
SlioJapur. 

Ist January, 1958 


It is further notified that the results of the fotlowiiiif persons who have been found 
guilty of practising unfair means at the Intermediate. Science Examination held in March 
1956 have been cancelled 


University Seat 
Number. 

Name. 

CulJcfC. 

2815 , 

Shri Bbaskar, Changdeo Muralidbar 

Am?dnagar Cellcge, Amednagar. 

2878 

Shri Shinde, Ealuram Vithal 

do. d<j. 

2924 

Shri Pendbbaje. Ranganatb Rama- 
chandra. 

do. do. 

2928 

Sbri Ramavat, Laxman Govindrain 

do. do. 

G-aneahkbind, Poona-7 

Y. D. KHAN, 
Registrar 

August 11,1956. 


Notification No, Ex/67/66 

UNIVERSITy OF SAUGAR 

# 

Notification 

Dated Sagar, the 26th Julyi 1956. 

%, It is Bolified for information that the following candidates who appeared at the 
tarieos BxaminA^na of the Dniwnity of Sangar beid in Maich'Apnt. 19S6. bave been 
found gnitty of lUtiBg or attemptiBg to use unfair means at these Examinations and have. 






m 


tbexefire, been <teb»rred from eppesring at tbe Uoiverert; examination daring tbe peiiud 
mentioned egainat their namea :— 


Bolt 

No. 

Bnrol- 
ment No. 

Name of candidate 

£.vamiDa' 

tion. 

Institution Tear for which 
debarred. 

.114 

B/8667 

Yijay Kumar Kawat S/o Shri 
Bam Bfaaioa Bawar, Uawut 
Bros. Katni. 

Pre-tJniv. 

(Sc.) 

U. T. D. 1966 Supp. 

Sagar. 

S8 

B/10606 

Prem Chandra Jain S/o Shri 
Hazarilal Jain C/o Suit. Dcoka 
Bai Jain, 135, Subadar ka 
Honae, Parkota, Sagor. 

Pre-Univ. 

tArts) 

do. 1956 Supp. 

671 

B/oni3 

A. C. Mabajan C/o Shri N. P. 
Mahajan Singhpnr Tab : Nar- 
singlipur Dist. Hodian.rabad. 

I.A. 

Hitkaroi Any future 

Mabavidya* Examinetion 
lava, .Jabal- of the Di iver* 
pur. sity, 

1091 

B/7516 

Imam S/o Sbri Hussain, Padawa 
Gaiilipuia* Near Normal Hindi 
School, Khandvia. 

I A. 

Shri Nil- 
kanthe^fawar 
College, 
Kfaandwa. 

1967 

1117 

B/117G1 

Vijay Pras.id Shukls 8/o Shri 
Barn Prasod Shnkla, Rajpura, 
Burlianpiir. 

I.A. 

do. 

1957 

371 

B/8931 

Kaiiash Jain K/o Shri Natbonlal 
Jain, Kiraua Meicbant, Sukra- 
wari Bazar, Seoui, 1 isit. 
Chliindcvaru. 

I. Sc. 

Mabokoshal 
Mabavidya* 
kiya, Jabal¬ 
pur. 

1967 

Nolc : The Re^nlts of Examinations held iu 

19-56 have 

besn cancelled in 

all these 

2. The results of Jfi.x am'nations held in 1950 
cancelled for breach rf exaininaticn ru'es ; — 

of tbe following candi-lates 

have been 

153 

B/KSIO 

Mahendra Kumar Jain S/o Shri 
D<ci) Chand Jain. C/o Shri 
Snintesh Knmar Vijay Kumar 
Jain, Cloth Merobant Grjieral 
Lane, Kymoio St. Jukehi 
Bistt.. Jabalpur. 

I A. 

U. T. D. Sagai 

r 

963 

B'9936 

.Tawabar Lai Mishra'C/o Shri 
Bliairav Praaad Mishra, Andbi- 
yarkhor. iVst Navgarh Diet. 
Dujg. 

I A. 

Chhatiisgarh 

Raipur. 

College, 

322 

B/7181 

Malay Ch Chakravorty C/o Shri 
Manutanjan Chakravorty, 729, 
West Gbamapur, Baika 

Ragicha, Jabalpur. 

I.Sc. 

F.X sludeof. 


43 

B/6044 

Kranti Kumar Bai S/o Dr. B. B. 
Kai, Gopaignnj, Sagar. 

B.Sc. 

(Pass) 

U. T. D. (Sagar. 

176 

B/7586 

Dinkar Ganesh Gokhale C/o Shri 
G. K. Gokhale, Hariganj, 

Ookhalewada, Kbandwa. 

B.Com. 
Pt. I. 

Shri Nilkantheshwar 

College, Khandwa 


12 B/l]7(>2 Dwarka Praaad Tamrakar R/o First Dip. Govt. Poljr:ccb. Jabal* 
Sbri Laxmi Praaad Tamrakar, in Engg : pur. 

Purani Baati. Katni. 

By Order * 
ISHWAH CHANDBA>;\; 



•■'SJS., ' ■ " 'TSS CAJiCUgPTA iliVlEW 


OSMANIA UNiVfiRBITY 
Hydera bad—Deccan 
Notification 

Iq continuation of the Notification, dated 19th Jnne, 1956, Shri R. Cbennakeahavla 
Naidu, eon of M. Rangaawainy Naidu, candidate Roll No. 664, B.Sc. Examinatioii, 
Marcfi/April, 1956, i.« informed that he is debarred permanently from appearing for any 
of the Exaininativns of the Osmania llniversily, as the Vice-Chancellor on further scrutiny 
of the case baa found him guilty of grave misconduct inasmuch as 

(i) he had assaulted one of the Lecturers, 

and (il}< he had suppressed this information in a representation made to the Vice* 
ChanceUm: aubaequently. 

Sd. Illegible 

D/27tb July, i95''>. Controller of Examinations, 

PUNJAB UNIVERSITY fSOLAN) 

Notification 

It is I ereby notified that:— 

I. (o) 8bri Krishaa Kumar, son of Shri Pyare Lai, B Coy 512 Comd. W/Ship, 
Kirkee (Ptona-3), who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Malncnlafiou certificate on 
the baais of a false atateroent of having passed the said examination in^lOifi, has been 
declared 08 not a fit an! proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this 
University, for having dehbcraioly cheated the University. 

(f>) Shri Gurdip Singh, son of S. Gurbax Singh, village Himstpur, Post Office Dhona, 
Tebsil Dasuya tHishiarpur). Roll No. 33360, Matriculation Examination, March, 1956, 
has been disqualified for four years for impersonation under regulation 13, at page 80 of ibe 
Calendar, Volume I, 1964. 

(c) Shri Soban Singh, sou rf S. Noranjan Singh, Village and Post Office Kotla Nohd. 
Singh, Via Hariana, District Hoshiarpur (Rcgd. No. 60 dli-78), who impersonated Gurdip 
Singh, has been disqualified for five years under regn'alion 13, at page 80 of the Calendar, 
Volume 1, 1954. 

(dl The disqui'lification for five yenrs imposed on Raj Paul Bhatia. S/o Shri Ram 
Satan Bbat'a, who appt'ared in B.A. Examination, September, l'J64, under Roll No. 6868, 
baa been removed. 

n. The conression to displaced personi to appear in certain exaiDinations of this 
University as private candidates has been extenled up to the exami.aliens to behold in 
1969. (This is subject to the sanction of the Govt.), 

Solan (Simla Hilla). J. R. AGNlHOTRI, 

Dated July 1„ 1966. Regitlrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 

Notification 

It ia hereby notified that 

1. A late college student appealing in the B.A. or B.Sc. Examination, can change 
additional optional subject also in addition to an elective subject, in one academic year, 
under Regulation 4, at page 17 of the Calendar, 1951, Volume II. 

2. (a) Harbbajan Singh, S/o l^Ibir Singh, V. & P.O. Gunaebanr (Jullundur) Roll 
No 40324, Matriculation Examination, March, 1966, has been disqualified for four years 
for imperaonation, under regulation 13 at page 80 of the Calendar, Volume 1,1954. 

(6) Madan Mohan Singh, S/o Shri Shiv Ram V. & P.O. Gunachaur (Jullundur), 
IRegfi- No. 66*b-64 (Ist year student Sikh National College, Banua), who impersonated 
B^bhsjan Singh has been disqualified for five years under regulation 18, at page 80 of the 
Volume 1,1964. 

,8. Oandi'^ateB for the Intermediate Saience Examination have been allowed to write 
aaaweia to queation papers ig the subject of Geography in Englisb or Urdu or Hindi or 
Paa^bi. (This is TObject to approval of the Senate and Government). 

4. Hononrs examination in Urdu has been instituted at the B.A. Examination like 
Bciuaera in other subjects. (This is subject to approval cf the Senate and Government). 

SojaSk t^h J. R. AGSIHOTRI. 

P«tad Augusts,! 1966, Regittm 
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CBSTBAL BOABD 07-SBCOITDABY ^HOATION, AJMBB. 

TIm f^lowiiig f^^mdidate wboM pactkmtKa are giTen against him; baaing^attemptai ', 
to gM BBt^ioeanf at the Inter. Arts Spaoial Snpplementarjc Saamination the -Board fi%; 
196S, oat bceo aw^ed tbcTpanisbiDcnt noted against him 


BnU Kune of candidate Father’s name 
Np. ' ' • > . 

1067 Ebarag Singh Shri Banjeet 

Biogh 


Ajmetf 

October 8,1956. 


BesJdenoe Faniabment awarded. 

Ajmer Disqualified from the Inter. Arte 
Special Sapplenoentarp Bxaini* ^ 
nation of 1956, and debarred' 
from the Inter. Examination of 
1967. 

(G. D. WIDHANl), ‘ 
Secretaij. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR. ^ 

Notificalion. 

The Syndicate in its meeting held on Idtb Aognat, 1956, considered the reporfe of >be 
Superintendents of Examination Centree on the walk-oat staged by the students in the last 
Intermediate Exauiinalion in Gbemiatry snd Physics Paper B together with the explanations 
Bttbroitted by the etndeuts repotted to have taken a leading pert in the walk-ont and other¬ 
wise misbehaved and took the followinj decision 

(o> that (1) Gha'man Lai, Roll No. 800. Intermediate Bxemiaati'jn, 1966; 

(2) Bausi Lai, Roll No. 278, Inteimediate ExaminatLn, 1956; and 
(3; Jawahar Lai, Roil No. 280, Intcrmedikte Examination, 1956; 
be disqualified from passing any Dnivernty examinajtiod. for two jeart (i.e., 1956 and, 
1967); 

(5) that 1. Ghulam Kasaan Sofi, Roll No. 3o3, lotermediate Examination, 1956; 

2. Piem Praka&h tBaro), Roll No. 771, luteruiediate Examination. 1956; 

3. Dushvrant Kumar, Roll No. 1C42, Intermediate Examination, 1956; 

4. Hakuniat Singh, Roll No. 229, Inte.raediate Examination, 1956; A 

5. E. L. Kaul, Roll No. 303 of the Intermediate Examination, 1956; 

he disqualified from passing any University examination for one year O'.c., 1966), 

GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 

Registrar. 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 


No. Exani/A/50839 of 1956. Office of the Gujarat Univsrsity 
Ahmeiabad—9. Dated 1 August, 1956. 

It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in Marcb-Aptil, 1V56, 
are declared to have failed at the respective examinstion. Have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examination held this year or in any previous 
year and that they are farther debarred from appearing at any Dniveraily or Coilegs exami- 
nation before the dates meuticned against their respective aamea : 

Name Gollegc Debarred np t>i 


INTER. ARTS 


104 Bfaatt Arunbhai Manubhai 
1016 Shah Ghandrakant Maniial 
1069 Shah Jayendrakumar Keshavlal 

1180 Shah Fravinebandra Jayantilal 
2669 Patel Ambalal Hiralal 
2611 Paneboli Mahendrakumai Babahhai 
2786 Joabi Niranjan Kantilal 


External atudent 
Do. 

L. D. Arts College & M. G. 
Science Institute, Ahmedabad 

Do. 

M. N. College, Visnagar 

Do. 

Dbatipendtasinhji College, 
Rajkot. >, 


174 Patel Kanjibbai Mancbharam 
129S Ba:ral Cfirandrakant Mobanlal 


L. D. Arts. College A M. G. 

Boience Institute, Abmedabad 
Dbarmendraaiahii College, 
Rajkot. 


30.6.1957 

80.6.1057 

81.12.1956 

3112.1956 

31.12 1»‘6 

31.12.1956 

31.12 1966 


30.6.19jS 


80 . 6 . 1 fiSq ; 


14~X946P-ZI 



scsbnoi} 



8I8 S|gi ICiBttla! Baglai 

SHr HiNal'BamBdichaadra Dinkerbkai 

ttl Patbaa Baenlkhan Haeankban 
l]S8 4iaef^ Shantikifit Oiimaolal 

lifg Patai Bbatatlnunar Maoibfaai 
inV Patel Bamasbbhaf Maganbhai 

Gnfaiat GoUege, Abmedabad 

L. 0. Arta College A H. G. 
Beienoe Inatitnte. Abmedabad 
Do. 

V. F. Mabavidyalaya, Vallabh- 
Vidyanagar 

Do. 

Do. 

8f.tS.1966 

81;1119f|S 

81.13.1066 

81.13.1960 

4 

81.19 1966 
81.13.1966 


B.So. 


1018 Patel Navnitlal Kaiaoji 

M. T. B. College, Surat 

P.E. 

81.6.1968 

363 Parikh Snbbasobandra Bamankl 

P. V. Mabavidyalaya, Vallabh- 
Vidyanagar 

80.6.1967 

8, E. (CIVIL) 


389 Jobanputta Laxmidas Hanaraj 

Lnkhdbirji Engg. College. 
Morvi. 

80.6.1967 

FIRST LL.B. 


619 Pandya Bameebobandia Gauriabanker 

A.U.P. Law College, Rajkot, * 

81.13.1956 

B. 

COM. 


116 Patel Kavincbandra Jetiabbai 

H. L. College of Commerce. 

81.13.1960 


Ahoifdabad. 

K. C. PANKLT, 

Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


Patna, the Q7th Jnij, 1956. 


The nndenneDtioDed candidates are debarred fiocn appearing at any University Ezami* 
nation tor the period noted against their names as they were found gnilty of using unfair 
nieana at the Annual Intermediate, Bsohelor sni Master's Examination in Arts, Science 
and Engineering Examinations of 1956. 

SI. Centre Boll No. liegistration Candidates Period of Punisliment. 

No. Examination No. & College Name 


1 Tri-Chandra 
College, 
Eathmandu, 
Nepal. 


Roll Nep 1204-65 
No. 156,1.Bu. Tri-Chandra 
College. 
Eathmandn, 
Nepal. 


Ved Vy as 
Esbairi 


3 Bihar College Boll Pet. No. 708-64 Paras Nath 
of Engineering, 38,1. Sc. Bihar College Prasad 

f^tna. (Eng.) Part II of Engineering, 

Patna. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Bupplernentary Exami- 
natioD of 1967. 

Do. 


8 B. Ns College. Boll Pat. 7869-61 

Patna. No. 68, B.Sc. B. N. College, 

Patna 

4 Senate Hall. Boll Pat. 8736-61, 

Phtoa Univer- No. 126, B A. B. N, College, 
ally, Patna 6. Patna. 

B Sci^ee College. Boll Pat. 4061-48 

Patna. No. 43, M.Sc. Deptc. of 

Chemistry 
Patna Uni- 
veraity. 

6 Sdieii^ Cdlege, Boll Fat 7304 61 

Patna. No. 30, M.So. Deptt. of 

Fhysica, 
Patna Univer- 
aity. 


Baghubaush Do. 

Singh 

Amar Singh Do. 


Eesbav Kumar Debarred from appearing 
Dass at^ any University Exa¬ 

mination prior to the 
M.Sc. Examination of 
1969. 

Ram Nerayan Do. 

Sinba. 


B. 7. HUSSAIN. 
Be^y B^glaihkt. 
Patna Uoivtgrdty, 






SIBAlS tmiVBSSETir 
Circnl«r Ko. 6. PatBk, the 80th JTalj, m6. 

To Direetora of Public I itraclioo of ali Statea, PrineipaU of all ColloKoa uuder tha 
Bihar Dniretai^. Inapaetofi 4; Oia<riet Tnapcctora of Sohnola la Blbar. Deputy Oircetnaa 
of BdueatiuUf Bihar, Ragiatrars of all Indian Unheraitiee, Seoretariaa, Saopudary Sob^l 
BaAminatiou Board of all Sratea, Secretary, Union Public Service Commiaaion, Delhi and 
Secretary, Bihni:, Bihar Pnbl.c Service (?cmmie8ion, Bailey Bead. Patna. 

The undarmentiooed candidatea are debarred from appearing at any Dnivefaity Bxami* 
nation prior to tbe examination noted againet their cainea aa they wera found guilty of uaing 
unfair mean* at the Annual Intermediate and-Bachelor Examinationa of 1066 of tbia 
Dniveraily : 


61 Name of Name of Exams. Reg. No. Name of the candidate Poniahmoit 
No. Centrea ft ft Roll No of 

College the candidate 

1 2 3 4 6 6 


1 Arrah, 

H, D. Jain, 
College. 


2 Do. 

3 Aurangabad, 
S. Sinba 
College. 

4 Bhagaipnr, 
Marwari 
College. 

6 Begusarai, 

Q. D. College. 

6 Do. 

7 Do. 


R Chapra, 
Rajendra 
College. 


n Do. 

10 Daibhanga, 
CM College. 

11 Do. 

12 Do. 

13 Do. 

14 Do. 

15 Daltongauj, 
O. L. A. 
College. 

16 Do. 

17 Domka 

B. P. ColUge, 

18 Do. 

19 Do. 


BA Arr. 165 

B A. Arr. 40(H) 
l.A. Aar. 47 

B.Com. Bhag. 3 

l.A. Beg 55 

l.A. Beg 414 
B.A Beg. 4(H) 

[.Sc. Chap. 147 

J.Com. Chap. P6 
l.A. Dar. 145 

I.Com. Dar. 126 
B.A. Dar. 141 
B.Com. Dar. 110 
B.Com. Dar. 186 
l.A. Dal. 72 

l.A. Dal 83 
l.A. Dum. 2 

T.A. Dum 50 

l.A. Dum. 84 


454-62 

Alakb Narayan 

Debarred from appearing 


Praiad 

at any TTniveraity Exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1966. 

14338-55 

Ram Ran Bikat 
Prasad 

Do 

12486 65 Dukfakhan Prasad 

Do. 

2968-56 

Amiya Kumar Daa 

Do. 

6714-6B 

Chhottan Singh 

Do. 

9125-54 

Laia Krityanand 
Praaad 

Do. 


4465-63 Baidya Nath Singh Debarred from a^Mftring 

at any Univwaity I5xa> 
mloation prior to the 
Annual Exauiinatien 
of 1957. 

8172-65 Hanumant Fratap Debarred from apyteaiing 
Biogh at any Univetaity Exa* 

mination prior to the 
Annual Esacainalion 
of 1968. 


7996-64 

Ram Frabeah Shanna 

Do. 

5505-65 

Nityanaad Singh 

Do. 

8242-54 

Mithila Bihari Tbakur 

Do. 

8R20-51 

Abdul Baquib Khan 

Do. 

8655-61 

Tej Narayan Jha 

Do. 

2972-48 

Toga Nand Singh 

Do. 

13488*55 Sheikh Md. <^sim* 
uddin 

Do. 

18506-65 Satya Pal Verma 

Do. 

4289-56 

Anadi Kaih Chakn- 
varty 

Do. 

6969-55 

Man Median Fra^d 
Singli 

Do. 

6961-66 

Bbobba Kant Jha 

Debarred from appearing 
at any Univeraity Bxa« 
ruination prior tStbe 
Supplementary Exaoede 
nation 1M7. 



tTHB ^JAIiOpiTA R^VIBW 

n. Httae cf Kamt of Exsroo. Bog. No. Nome of tbo raadidote PaoubmoBt 
Mo. OeatM 4k 4k Boll No. of 

CoUogo. tlio oiDdidoto j, 

1.8 8 4 6 « 


W^Oo^O, ' IXO 0 .V. 692 
f 0«]r» College. 


21 L8e. Got. 178 

22 Do. I.Gotn. Gaj 48 

28 Do. B A. Ggj. 7 

24 Do. B.A. Gay. 11 

26 Do. B A. Gay. 12 

20 Do. B.Coni. Gay 61 

27 Ehagaria t A. Ebag. 88 

Eoahi College. 

28 Do. LA. Ebag. 126 


29 Mazaffarpur, LA. Muz. 96 
L.S. College 

80 Do. I.Sc. Muz. 69 


81 Do. 

82 Mozaffoipor 
B. D. B. 
College. 

88 Do. 

84 Motibaii 

M.8 College. 
86 ‘ Do. 

86 Monghyr 
B.D. k D.J. 

, College. 

87 Do. 

S8 Do. 

89 ' Do. 

40 Do. 

41 Nalanda 
College. 


42 Do. 


B.A. Muz. 144(H) 
I CotjQ. Muz. 160 

B A. Muz. 117 
I.A. Mot. 29 

1 A. Mot. 44 
l.A. Mong. 241 


I.A. Mong. 209 
LA Mong. 875 

B Com. Mong. 16 
B.Cotn. Mong. 48 

LA. Nal 460 


LA. Na). 491 


48 Do. B.A. Nal. 43 

44 Paisa I A. Pat. 33 

Coanseree 

CeU^ 

48 Do. LA. Pat. 18, 

48 Do. Z.A. Pat. 76 


4834.64 Bamasbray Mlahra Debaned fieta apj^rfiig 

at asy DoiTeraityBzav 
miaation prior to fbe 
Annnal ExatniPatioB 
of 1969. 


4776 64 Madan Moban Misbrs Do. 

7614-66 Jagat Ki«bor Praaad Do 

13981-58 labwar Chandra Ojha Do. 

18910 63 8 Wall Imam Do. 

18997-5S 8. Bazi Do. 

16208 68 Mobammad Qamrul Do. 

Hasaan 

6340-66 Vidya Bbaaban Prasad Do. 


6294>64 Baidya Nath Jba Debarred from appearing 

at any Uaiverrily Bza- 
minatioD prior to the 
Annual Examinaticn 
of 1957. 

6822-65 Bam Natb Bailba Do. 

8664-56 Deo Priya Chaudbary Debatred from appearing 

at any Univeraity Ega- 
roiiiation prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1968. 

688S-63 Bam Bilas Sinha Do. < 

6656-49 Rhco Shankar Prasad Do. 

SriTastava 


15944-53 Tpendra Prasad 8in^>h Do. 

11603 66 Chandra Bckbar Singh Do. 


10609 56 Naiendra Singh 
2821-61 Janardan Prasad 
Singh 

9088-61 Bajpati Paswan 
6646-64 Eira Lai Singh 

12214-61 Janardan Jba 
8%8 63 Sndbir Chandra 
Prasad 

3088-52 Baja Bam Mohan 
Boy 


8117-53 Sliaiikat Baza 


1284-52 Balmik Narayan 
Prasad 

201-55 Nagendra Prasad 
Matbur 


Do 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa¬ 
mination prior' to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1969. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any Univeraiiy Exa¬ 
mination prior to tfae 
Annual Examination 
of 1968. 

Do. 

Do. (Sap.) 


1126-66 Braj Slsbore Praaad Do. (Attootl) 

1118-66 Bamanind Singh Debarred from appearing 

at any Univeriily Exa- 
minatiem prior to the 
Sopplemantary Bxami* 
DiUoQ of 1957, 





ittii 

81. Num «t 
No. Oeatn ft 
0ap4ge. 

1 41 

U 

47 Do. 


48 Do. 

49 Puniea, 
Purneo 
College. 


60 Baochi, 
Banchi 
College. 

61 Sasaram, 
8. P. Jain 
College. 

62 Do. 

63 Do. 


64 Do. 

65 Do. 

66 Do. 

67 Saharaa. 
Pabaraa 
College. 

68 Do. 


69 Do. 


60 Do. 


61 Sitamarbi, 
8. R. K, 
Goenka 
College. 

62 Do. 


68 Barh,A.N.S 
College. 


Name of EaaiM. 
* Boll N«. of 
tbe oanAidata 

8 

I.A. Pat. 106 


I.Com. Fat. 164 
I.A. Furn. 69 


B.A. Ban. 67(H) 

LA. Saa. 81 

l.A. 8aa. 3 
J.A. 8aa. 110 


I.A. Saa. 43. 
l.A. 8aa. 65 
LA. See. 183 

I.A. Sab. 19) 

I.A. 8ah. 106 
l.A. 8ab. 99 

l.A. Sab. 122' 


l.A. Bit. 70 


B.A. 8U. 1 


I.A. Barb. 806 


Beg. No. Name of tbe candidate PnniebmeoA 


4 

6 

. « 

1680.66 

Hau Praaad c 

Debarred from appearing 
at any Univeraity Exa¬ 
mination prior to tbe 
Annual Examination 
of 1968. 

16644-66 

Bam Pyare Bbarroa 

Do. 

6616-66 

Bishwanatb Bam 

Debaited from appearing 
at any Univeraity B»- 
mioation prior to tbe 
Snpplementaiy Exami¬ 
nation of 1967. 

570-52 

Prabhakat £in<9 
Kachehap 

Do. 

4880-56 

Dasrath Upadhaya 

Do. 

16993 55 

Amir Gband Ram 

Do. 

4906-65 

Laxmi Narayan 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University Exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
011968. 

4880-55 

Nand G opal Maitra 

Do. 

4864-66 

Murli dhar Praaad 

Do. 

4881-66 

8yed Muataq Abmad 
Bizri 

Do. 

87M-55 

Deep Narayan Praaad 
Mandfll 

Do. 

8921-66 Bbupendra Praaad 
Tadav 

Do. 


OOlf'bS Hirdaya Naram Sabo Debarred from appearing 

at an; Dnieeraity Exa¬ 
mination prior to tbe 
Annual Examination 
of 1967. 

1266 64 Bbailendra Nara.tan Debarred from appearing 
Jba "Bbaitbav” at an; Unhereit; Exa¬ 
mination prior to tbe 
Annual Examination 
of 1063. 

12687 66 Bam Babadur Bai Debarred from appearing 

at ao;_ Univerait; Exa¬ 
mination pnor to tbe 
Bupplementer; Exe- 
mm^on of 1967. 

7953-68 Ghanebeyam Jba Debarred from appearing 

at any CniTeraity Exa¬ 
mination pnor to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1968. 

2180-64 Bam Gbandra Piaaad Debarred from appearing 
' at any Cniveraity Exa¬ 

mination prior to tba 
Annual lamination 
of 1969. » 

A. NABATAK, 
CoBtMtlflEOl XlMllHllllotni 
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IS THE U.N.O. RESHAPING > 

Atindranath Bosb 

Article 1 of the Charter of the United Nations begins with the 
assertion of tlie following purpose ; 

“To maintain international peace and security and to that end : 
to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace,—” 

In pursuance of this objective the General Assembly of the 
Unifed Nations took up the issues of Egypt and Hungary and came 
to decisions, the full implications of which are yet to be seen. These 
decisions, apart from their bearing on the future of international law, 
involve constitutional questions of great significance. It seems that 
the international body is passing through a strbatural transformation 
without any amendment of the Charter in the manner prescribed under 
Articles JOB and 109. 

On October 31, France and ihe U.K. started offensive against 
Egypt.' Next day, the U.S.A, and the U.S.S.R. brought two resold- 
ftions before tlie Security Counci* asking the parties to stop hostilities 

M 

and to euBmit to an armistice immediately. These resolutions were 
in ficcordance with Articles 39 and 40 which run thus : 

39. *'‘The Security' Coiyicil shall determine’ the existence of 
r any "threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act df 
aggression and^ shall make recommendations, or decide 
^‘w^at measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 
41’and 42, ip maintain or restore inceruational poa^ and^ 
security". 
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to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Seeurity Council may, before making the recommendations 
or deciding upon the measures provided for in Article 39, 
call upon the parties concerned to comply with such pro- 
vifeional measures as it deeme necessary or desirable.—” 

Both the resolutions .were vetoed by France and the U.K. ‘which 
arfe pennanrat members of the Security Council and were thrown 
tout. On November 4, after Soviet troops had started suppressing 
thto insurgents in Hungary, a similar resolution was brought before 
tSbto Security Council. This also was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. which 
is another permanent member of the Security Council. 

l^id the exercise of veto power in these two cases conform to the 
Charter? The relevant clause, i.e.. Article 27, paragraph 3 goes 
like this: 

‘‘Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members ; provided that, 
in decisions under Chapter VI and under paragraph 3 of 
Article‘§2, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting." 

■Thb restrictions imposed upon the exercise of veto power are 
with respect to the pacific settlement of disputes. When the Security 
Council wants to settle a dispute by such peaceful means as negotia¬ 
tion, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, etc., as specified in 
Chapter VI, or through regional arrangements or agencies, as specified 
in Article 52, paragraph 3, a party to the dispute shall not vote. 

The Egyptian and Hungarian issues did not come under these 
categories. Because here the question was not one of "pacific settle- 
m^iit of diepntes" asunder Chapter VT but one of "action with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression" 
which come under Chapter VII. The proviso to Article 27, paragraph 
8 does not apply to this situation. So it comes to this: when the 
Security Council is considering appropriate measures for peaceful 
settlement of a dispute which has not yet caused a breach of peace, a 
parly to the dispbte cannot exercise veto power and block the dicision ; 
Ibtit when the Security Council is considering more dr^tic measures 
to atop aggression or to repair an actual breach of peace, the 

ii^gi^saor or peace-breaker, if it is a permanent member of the Security 
Can exercise veto power and block a decision. Is this 
anotualy in t^e Charter due to oversight? Or was it made 
del^rn^ly considering that action against an aggressor state, when 
it Is i^v|i«xnanent memlier,.» c , a great power, is |uet impossible? 
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Assaming that tbe veto exercised by France and tbe, XJ Ji- on tbA . 
Egyptian resolution and by the U.S.S.R. on the Hungarjian resolntion 
was not barred by the proviso to, Article‘27, paragrapl^ ,3 and was 
quite legal, the matter ought to have ended there. For the Security 
Council is the only organ vested with any power of action. The 
functions of the General Assembly are only deliberative and recom* 
mendatory Under Article 11, paragraph 2, 

“The General Assembly may discuss any question relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security—may 
make recommendations with regard to the state or states 
concerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any such 
question, on which action is necessary, shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General Assembly either 
before or after discussion”. 


So, the General Assembly is not the competent body to take 
action for restoration of peace or for cessation of hostilities. Thug, 
the United Nations is brought into a dangerous impasse when the 
Security Council, in the face of a grave crisis is paralysed by the 
exercise of veto power by a permanent member. To meet this situa¬ 
tion a resolution was passed -in the General Assembly on November 
3, 1950 by which it claimed to assume the functions of the Security 
Council when the latter was immobilised. It runs as follows : 


“If the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of 
the permanent members, fails to exercise its primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in any ease where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, the 
General Assembly shall consider the matter immediately 

with a view to making appropriale recommendations to 
members for collective measures, including in the case 
of a breach of the peace or act of aggression the use of 
armed force when necessary, to maintain or restore interna* 
tional peace and security. If not in session at the time, 
the General Assembly may meet in special session within 
24 hours of the request therefor. Such emergency special 
session* shall be called if requested by the Security Councii 
on the vote of any seven members pr by a majority of the 
Members of the Uniten Nations’*. 

This amounted to a revision of the Charter, secured without going 
rough the formal process of amendment. In accordance with 
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aissutneii atider this resolaiion, the General Assembly, on 
J^oWtnber 4 lai^, asked the Secretary General to submit, within 48 
bo^fa, a plan for setting np an emergency force of the Ifnited Nations 
'to “secure and supervise an end of hostilities in Egypt”. On 
■'^overriber 6, the Assembly voted the international force into existence 
and the force was sent into Egypt to “secure and supervise an etjid 
of hostilities”. Such action is clearly reserved for the Security 
Council under Article 42. 

Almost at the same time another resolution was passed in the 
General Assembly calling upon the U.S.S.R. to halt armed attack on 
Hungary and to “withdraw all its forces without delay”. This step 
.’is covered by Article 11, piragraph 2, under which the General 
■ Assembly is entitlei to make recommendations with regard to the 
maintenance of peace to the state or states concerned. But the 
Assembly did not stop at that. It instructed the Secretary General 
to investigate into and report on the alFairs of Hungary, thereby 
undertaking an action which is not assigned to it under the Charter. 

It may seem strange that none of the vetoing states challenged 
the competence of the Assembly and the legality of its resolutions. 
In the case of Egypt, Prance and the U.K. at least formally acclaimed 
• the United Nations emergency force. In Hungary, the Kadar 
Government and the U.S.S.Ii. objected to tire intervention of the 
United Nations in what they described as within the domestic juris¬ 
diction of the states. They did not question the jurisdiction of the 
General Assembly as such. The legal question was not raised for 
obvious reasons. The General Assembly is the widest representative 
body of states and a forum of world opinion on governmental level. 
This opinion had asserted itself in unequivocal terras. Con.stitutional 
propriety and- legal quibbles would have been a weak shelter against 
the mounting pressure for collective action exerted through the central 
orfean of the international body. Thus, the Security Council, with 
the stultifying veto power of its permanent members was shunted 
'aFide and the General Assembly, with its universal aud democratic 
composition came to the fore. A new precedent has been created 
'which bids fair to change the basic structure of the United Nations. 

' It will be rash, however, to be loo optimistic about its future, 
^ile international law and justice have won the first round in Egypt, 
in Hungary they have been knocked out at the beginning. It is the 
military success of the aggressor states which makes the difference, 
and the U.K. could not present the United Nations with a 
i^eofnpli as the U.S.B.H. had done. Had the former sucksseded 
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to paralyse Egyptian resietAnce at the firsti stroke, to 6et up a puppet 
government in Cairo and to get their actions supported by it, tie 
emergency force might not have been in Egypt today; and the United 
Nations might have ended its efforts pleading for a postmortem 
• examination of the Egyptian affairs as it has been doing in the case 
of TTunsarv. 



THE ROLES OF CONFLICT AND COOPERA¬ 
TION IN SOCIETY 


M. C. Ghosb 

Lecturer, Teachers' Training Department, Calcutta University. 

The history of human civilization is largely a history of the 
appearance of countless interests in man’s social life. We can 
classify these interests, into several groups by making a basis on the 
nature of the attitude developed in social groups. Interests which 
lead to the formation of the spirit of cooperation among individuals 
have been termed common interests, while interesis which develop 
a belligerent attitude among individuals are known as Conflicting in¬ 
terests. It is easy to see that conflicting interests generate social 
conflicts, but they are not the only factors which stimulate these 
conflicts. The ways in which human desires in connection with in¬ 
terests are gratified may also develop social conflicts. In the case 
of religion, it may be argued, there should not appear any conflict 
because nobody by being religious stands in the way of somebody 
else for being religious. But the bitterest conflicts have appeared 
in the sphere of religion because the ways of expressing its senti¬ 
ments have been diverse; and diverse doctrines and dogmas of religion 
have appeared in spite of the fact that all religions are basically one. 

Interferences which lead to conflicts may appear in different 
ways and in different fields. All conflicts that take place (1) between 
an individual and his society, (-2) between two individuals, (3) between 
two social groups and (4) between two different interests of the same 
individual have been termed ‘‘elementary” because the number of 
antagonists who start these conflicts is always the lowest. Conflicts 
in which more than two or groups of two antagonists take part may 
ba termed Compound conflicts. For various reasous these terms 
are highly suitable for use in the field of social studies. 

Darwin was conscious of the presence of conflicts in social life, 
which he tried to justify with the aid of his doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. But our concept of the development of the spirit of 
cojp^iot. manifesting itself due to the presence of interests in social 
is more basic than this doctrine. Conflicts in the form of 
op^sl^Haras appear in societies in various shapes; and war^t competition 
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and discussion ate the most important of these.* A war is, 
undoubtedly, the most savage and brutal of all kinds of conflicts. The 
appearance of conflicts is natural in society but that does not mean 
that a war should come always as a natuial answer to conflicts. 
Conflicts may develop traits that have high social values but wars 
are extremely antisocial. There are many who think that wars lead, 
subsequently, to social good of some kind or other but the idea is 
distinctly erroneous. 

It is a mistake to think that only imitation in sficial groups 
calms down and harmonises conflicts.® Imitation does establish a 
sort of equilibrium in social mediums when conflicts are there but 
its main purpose is something else. Iini'ation is always present in 
society; it is present even wlien there is no conflict. Gabriel Tarde 
was precisely correct when be asserted—' Society is imitation.” * 
The force that lead.'! to unification in society is imitation; it is, there¬ 
fore, an effective factor of coordination. But the process of coordina¬ 
tion is not limited to a particular phase of life; it is naturally extended 
to the different fields of thoughts, feelings and actions. OppositioHB 
and imitations lead to inventions which are of supreme importance 
to the healthy erowth of society. OppisHions are necessary for 
inventions for they bring individuals to new situations, and imitations 
are necessary for they extend the advantage of the cumulative records 
of knowledge. Inventions in the form of artificial instruments and 
human social life are intimately connected.* The use of tools by 
primates is, by no means, rare. Baboons often use pieces of stones 
as weapons and Capuchin monkeys crack nuts with slabs of stones.® 
And Gorillas have been noticed drawing lines on walls with pieces 
of charcoal thrown to them for teasing them. 

Human society keeps up its coutinuiiy through imitation. Tradi¬ 
tions which are vital for society owe their existence to imitation. 
Traditions signify a new mechanism of evolution for they often serve 
to offer periods of consolidation to social groups. Primitive man 
labours under the disadvantage of having unkempt thinking processes 
but he has the advantage of being able to work under the pressure 
of blind and purblind impulses which, are in keeping with his tradi 
tions. It is the mind of man that coordinates to form traditions 

for they tend to conserve things that are already there. Social 

• 

* Th^ Laws of Iniifation—G. Tarde, P. 80. 

* Vide PrincipIcB of Socioloey—P H. Giddings; P.ige 109. 

* The liaws of Imitation—G Tarde; P. 74. 

4 Creative Evolntion—H. Benja-'n; P. 148. 

* AnimaU and Men—D Katz; P. 178. 
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iMritagA evidently, sigmfi«s tbe working of the nrge of eoardina- 
UoQ in .social groups of man. It is the social mind of man that 
oo^dinates and conserves bodies of knowledge and informa^n for 
so^al nse. But mere imitation is not enough; for an extreme form 
' .Ipoitaiion in the absence of elements of opposition is destined to 
; lead society to stagnation. Imitation in suchlike situations mays 
In fact, develop a state of social somnambulism.* 

In spite of the fact that conflicts seem to be detrimental to the 
interest of society and in spite of the strong assertions by many 
profound thinkers like Corate and Darwin who suggest that comfliots 
are independent identie-s, they are significant in social life for they 
seek to develop the spirit of cooperation in groups. Conflicts are 
deliberately avoided in primitive societies by all means, mainly, with 
the aid of conservatism but they are not disallowed to appear in 
advanced societies. These conflicts, above all, are of distinct social 
values for they incubate the spirit of cooperation and mark the 
beginning of the formation of conscious ideals for the social life of man. 
The slightest departure from the beaten path is considered social 
outlawry in primitive societies but oppositions in the form of freethink* 
ing are not unwelcome in advanced societies. 

Conflicts contribute to socialization in an indirect way by opening 
up chances of positive interactions and by awakening and directing 
human attention.* But ultimately they generate the social instinct 
of cooperation * which works as an agent for social consolidation. 
Conflicts, if taken iaolatedly, seem to be breakers of social bonds and 
as such inimical to social currents that bring individuals or smaller 
groups together under the pressure of social solidarity. But when 
viewed in their total perspective they palpably show the origin of 
certain social tendencies which ultimately join hands to develop 
tfOoperatioD. Conflicts, then, are not what they seem to be; they 
ate nfither brutal nor wasteful. They are of immense social values 
for they, in an indirect way, mean to deve’op a spirit which is indis- 
fiknsabre for social progress. The development of reason in social 
groups naturally does away with the cruel and savage elements from 
conflicte.^ But a total lack of conflicts may bring about a state of 
structure of society. For the proper operation of the 
{i|K>gfossiy6 trend of a living society the spirits of conflicts and 

The Xjsws of TinitaUon—'G. Tarde; P. 87. 

, Focisl Theotf fifU. Sinumef—N, Spjknno; P. 112. 

Jfi'llociiil Px<»ce*(N'0- H, Cociey; P. 88. ^ 

* Synthesis of ScctalooUtkss—M; C. Gbow^Tbe Oslotitta fieview, Miioh 
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do>^pdi%ti^ mv9t both abiding ; bat th«re 0 l»»il 4 a . ^ 
b^al}<^e of these spirits. An absence of conflicts means stagnitUmi 
end a maximum of cooperation brings about sodal 8olidiii»^ion whidh 
is also a special form of stagnation.Again, a profound charactdistic 
*of conflicts is that they awaken and stimulate/* How can. a soeieij 
continue to liv^ progressively without ever getting stimolatiQBa? 
Conflict and cooperation are correlative forces that spring from 
basic urge of coordination of life and their function is simply to effect 
social coordinations. Life becomes the richer by their presence. 


Societies of insects, such as ants and bees are highly or^red 
but stereotyped whereas human societies are plastic and full of strifes 
but open to progress. An ideal society should be destitute of con¬ 
flicts, yet full of promises of progress but these traits are hopelessly 
incompatible.’* The tenor of our argument goes to suggest that 
society requires both the spirit of conflict and the spirit of cooperation 
for its healthy development. 

A complete lack of conflicts in a social group, as we have alr^diy 
seen, may make social life absolutely rigid and static, A society 
after all, is a manifestation of life ; and as such if it reaches a state 
of equilibrium akin to that in the physical world, life loses all its 
freshness and society all its vitality. .\nd various forms of social 
atrophy are known to grow as a result. Ross speaks of an extreme 
form of social atrophy which is termed "Ossification.” This hard¬ 
ening, he suggests, may be broken down and a social group may be 
made normally supple by the process of individualization. The idea 
is significant for the preliminary process of disintegration for effecting 
new coordinations is a fundamental method in nature. The formation 
of physical bodies of plants and animals, which is a brilliant outcome 
of the process of coordination, starts and continues its work by the 
process of division and juxtaposition of cells. Division, in this process 
takes place as the preliminary part of the process of coordination. 
Disintegration here, produces a condition which favours subsequent 
integration. 


Spinoza was of opinion that cooperation was not a natural trait 
in human life and that it could be produced consciously by perceiving 
the advantages of cooperative living. Many, even today, share his 
opinion. But it is difficult to be at one with them because our modern 


Oenenl Sociology—A. W. Small; 

Principles of Bciology—E. A. Bou; P. 167. 
Creative Bwlwtlon—H. Bergton. P. 106. 

13 'Prinoiple)i ot Sociology—B. A. Boss; -Chapter XLII. 
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eooRei£&& . ci Soeiology, wMch are based on obsemidoos db not t»% 
ilt^'^fi^plnoisa’a idea. Vico laid great stress upon the common nature 
aii^ the natural sociability of man ; he could, therefore, work out 
the idea of the development of cooperation as a natural process in 
life. He conceived social process as a gradual unfolding of 
jsomal insiitutions under the pressure of common n%eds of individual^. 
3?0 modern Sociologists Vico is not so popularly known as he should 
have been. He was a pioneer in the field of social studies, who had 
a clear concept of the nature of the gradual development of society. 
When we turn to Vico we are astonished to find the boldness of bis 
■writings regarding certain fundamental concepts that are at once 
modern and scientific. 

Kropotkin considered cooperation as a natural trait that evolved 
in social life. He suggested that although there was always the spirit 
of the struggle for existence in the animal world, it was never keen 
among animals belonging to the same species.'* Kropotkin's vigorous 
way of developing the idea of the importance of cooperation in human 
life will encourage us to take to activities that will foster international 
peace and solidarity. 

Hobhouse suggested that the presence of a particular trait— 
mutual interest—was responsible for keeping individuals together and 
for generating the spirit of cooperation in human society.'* Hobhouse 
conceived social processes as the development of certain human traits 
of which cooperation was one. Giddings depended upon his concept 
of the *'consciousness of kind” as the basic factor for the development 
of the social trait of cooperation in life.'* 

The impetus for the development of cooperation which is a factor 
of evolution comes from the basic urge of coordination of life. The 
growth of cooperation in social life is as natural as the appearance 
of a useful organ in a species. Cooperation is a trait in social life, 
which manifests itself af'a particular stage of the evolution of society. 

. Its survival value is palpable for we find that even animals that 
impend upon cooperative living in their social life are the most success- 
fnl fightwrs against extinction. 

, Tbs sociological phase of evolution is not generally, properly 
understood. The idea that the spirit of evolution finds a congenial 
field in society for its elaboration and manifestations becomes clear 
if we trace the rise of complexity in human societies. And as a 

Mntosl Aid; a Isotwr io Bvolntjon—P. Page idL 

Ckwial BndwUioo sod PoUtkssl irii«o] 7 —Ij. T, Hoblioau-»]^e 137. 

'IfPr^iie uf Sit biddings. . 
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maticf of fact it is possible to accept the idea that iti the hijghest ftumax 
of life'~‘in the life of man—evolution concerns itself mainly with 
his social, and not with his ftructnral, changes. Conditions of 
emancipation are the goals which evolution proposes to establish in 
life. Social evolution tends to produce freedom in the lives of in¬ 
dividuals much as biological evolution aims to produce liberty in the 
bodies of organisms. 

Evolution is not mechanical; it is not teleological either, asserts 
Bergson. Teleology suggests that finality is fixed an.1 that it can 
be foreseen ; but if no room is left for the appearance of the new, 
time becomes useless and finalism turns to be nothing but inverted 
mechanism.Life continues to go on elaborating and complicating 
itself more and more dangerously in many cases, even when it has 
adopted itself successfully. In the plan of Nature the future is always 
open and the vital urge always initiates creations. Evolution is 
creative.’* It is true that Bergson has brilliantly established his 
idea to the effect that evolution is really creative but he has failed 
utterly to suggest why it is so. 

Evolution seeks to convert rigidity into freedom ; and it effects 
that in gradual stages, in alt the different phases of life. But it is 
the basically vital urge of coordination which is responsible for the 
appearance of evolution as we know it. The urge of coordinatimi 
is the basic force which causes life to move and evolution is the effect 
of this force. There is no reason why the process of coordination 
should stop with the establishment of the state of security in the life 
of the organism and this is exactly what we find in Nature. Freedom 
is the ideal of life and the spirit of coordination which works as the 
primemover of this ideal is like its inspiration. The ideal recedes 
along with the continuation of progress and lives as an eternal ideal 
of life ; and the inspiration grows keener, deeper and more extensive 
in its expressiveness as life advances. The working of the vital 
process of coordination causes the precipitation of the general result 
which we call evolution, to be creative. 

Conflict and cooperation are the expressions of the two basic 
but contradictory tendencies of social life. And it is the balance 
of these two diametrically opposite inclinations, which goes to build 
up the stability of social groups. Conditions favourable for this 
social equilibrium are brought about with the aid of various forms of 
adaptations. 

P OtMfeive Evolotion— H. BeigsoQ S P. ^ 
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bsesna# the {ii^ctple of adaptation lies at the back of all forms 
$DclaUsatioQ. Descriptions of various forms of adaptations such as, 
active and passive, ’* passive-physical, passive-spiritual, active- 
material and active-spiritual ®*, are now found in literature. These* 
SKunenclatures are neither correct from the point of view of the 
nature of their processes nor suitable from the point of view of any 
basic organization. It is not proper to call adaptations passive; they 
are all active. Sonae of them may appear as passive only when we 
look at a particular phase of these processes of adaptation. Social 
adaptations are processes of coordination that are natural in social 
groups. The basic urge of coordination of life manifests itself in 
many forms even in social life and adaptation is one of these forms, 
lo one type of this coordination man effects changes in Nature so 
^hat his environment becomes suitable for being coordinated to him 
and in another type he brings aboul: changes in his ownself so that 
he himself becomes suitable for being coordinated to Nature. Copious 
examples of these two types of coordinations are found in various 
stages of human culture, both primitive and advanced. Again, the 
evolution of the processes of hocia! control eiihcr for perpetuating 
a society or for directing its progress is interesting from the point of 
view of the concept of coordination.®* 

Social ideals which are precious possessions of man grow out of 
the social inclinations of conflict and cooperation. Ideals at the 
beginning tend to establish compromises only, but soon they develop 
certain spiritual and inspirational elemeut.s for which they arc always 
held in high esteem. 

Ideals are as important for individuals as they are for societies, 
Just as individuals are destined to shape their lives with their ideals 
so are societies destined to reform their structures with social ideals. 
Social ideals can serve as directives because they have got intimate 
oocmections with the greatest scutimenlai force of life—love. Our 
,ideas become our ideals when we love thorn. It is the element of 
■ jo*» which causes individuals to move towards ideals. All human 
■^SQCie^es have ideals ; sometimes these ideals are conscious but often 
^ unconscious. It is well-nigh impossible to do without ideals 
r'bf; Ifefe ; these may, of course, be worthy or unworthy. The presence 
of Inina idew^ in societi^^s has been the source of all human ills. 


BcKjoIogysnd Social tfoceas—!r. N. Carver; P. 9 
** Sqeift] Ad*ptstioti-^£i. K. Bristol 
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1PB«re «re faal^ id«»l8 Biren in advanced aodetiea. ^here is hikrdty 
any society which does not look upon wars as actmties that indicate 
heroism. The idea is as savage as savagery can be. Class snperiority 
is another wrong ideal that is present in some form or other almost in 
every society. This idea too is not sboi't of barbarism. But History 
speaks eloquently of instances of various countries where lofty ideals 
have elevated whole groups of people to higher levels of cultures. 
Fichte inspired the German nation with ideals that continued to make 
the people of the country eminently great. But then a false ideal 
promising the nation a greater prominence came to role the German 
nation during the Hitlarian regime. Germany rose as surely as it 
fell with the moving forces of these two ideals. Individuals who 
inspire great groups of human beings and lead 'them on to achieve 
social and cultural progresses are social architects who help humanity 
to march towards perfection. Social ideals, and not alterations 
of racial types, are responsible for effecting social progress.*’ 


Ideas are ruling forces in life; and they, certainly, are forms of 
ideals. Ideas then are enduring realities in human life. Plato's 
concept of the unchangeable reality created by making a basis upon 
ideas opened a new line of thought iu the field of human speculation. 
Ideas, he argued, were (he only permanent entities in the universe, 
which man muse seek to know. 


Various forms of forces have worked in Ituman societies for keep¬ 
ing the continuity of groups either by total conservation or by con¬ 
servation and modification. Tne form of power which appeared first 
in human society w'as physical force which sought to control individuals 
in groups by tyrannizing them. Then appeared the power of wealth 
which became respectable in societies. Wealth and riches and their 
possessors then, came to be held in high esteem by iudividuala. 
Ultimately appeared the third form of power—the power of ideas and 
ideals in societies. These different forms of power in various shapes 
are all present, i)erhaps, even today; but the strength of the power 
of ideas and ideals is gradually gaining ground with the p'ogress of 
human society. Ideas and ideals are destined to rule human lives. 

Sumner, however, considers ideals unscientific and unnece^ry 
for social use feu: he thinks they are devi^d either for pacifying the 
restless or for avoiding the trouble d settling difficult problems 
inuasedietely.** Although all social ideals do not perform oz)^ 

'iXii. 

^ Sooial Evolattoo Piditiosl HwKuy—It. T. fiobiioaMt p, 39. 
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indicated by Sumner, it true that ideals and practices 
4d]beibales remain poles apart. Individuals iu a social group may 
1»Jk glibly of lofty ideals while remaining low iu practical life. AH 
this may be true but even then it is idle to brand ideals as a class of 
V^ortblesB stuff. If certain social ideals remain far away from the 
realities of practical life it is generally because they are too lofty. 
Such ideals are useless for they cannot influence human lives; they 
may easily enter our literature but not our mores. Only such ideals 
as, though remote from us, are still within our reach can affect our 
lives. Ideals then, must have some characteristics to become effective. 
But an ideal ceases to be au ideal if it is reached; and as such at 
that stage another ideal or at least another phase of' the already 
realized ideal should appear for further inspiration. Ultimate or 
supremely lofty goals may be readied only through simpler and inter¬ 
mediate ideals arranged in order of growing complexity so that one 
ideal may lead to the next, and the next to the next and so on' till 
the ultimate goal is attained. A lofty ideal which is remote may be 
realized conveniently through various proximate ideals. The practic* 
ability of this technique speaks of ihe possibility of its sure application 
in the field of Education, for Education after all rests upon ideals. 
And aims of Education and ideals of life are in a sense identical. 


Ideals which are special forms of ideas are effective factors ot 
coordination for they evidently help to form consolidated social groups. 
Plato could conceive of au unchangeable world of ideas because of the 
presence of coordinating elements in ideas. Also, ideals are human 
creations which owe their origin to the coordinating urge of the 
highest form of life—man. Only man can form ideals; no other 
animal can form them. 


Organization is a social concept but its spiril h virtually present 
in every phase of life. It signifies a condition where plurality is the 
basic factor. In the world of life organizations either simplify con- 
fi^ions and complexities or facilitate the smooth, harmonious and 
efficient working of actions and processes. From this point of view 
JUi organism also is an organization. And nor is that all; man’s 
enpren^oy over animals lies in bis superior power of organization. 
B«t this power of org^iization in him has grown out of biolcgieitl 
organizations of his body and mind. Even in his conscious life 'man 
bnil^. na^berJess organizations which may be grouped under 
thrw namn types of organizations. They are—(o) physical, (6) mental 
ana , (c| social orgabizationB.^ The discussionB on the, ' oo 9 oe|)i» of 
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jthonghl orgatiisationsy viU organiEsfiont and bappmets oTganiza* 
tw^ns ,<»f, Graban^ Wallas ** are highly tiaeful and interesting from the 
point of view of Sociology hat these concepts do not oonstitate the 
basic groups of organizations that man tends to make. 


Our delineation of the concept of organization makes it quite 
clear that it is a useful process in life. Even our concepts of cate* 
gories, groups, systems, plans etc. have grown out of our life's inclina¬ 
tion to organize. But the tendency to organize is a manifestation 
of the fundamental urge of coordination of life. Organization, after 
all, is a phase of coordination. 

Human civilization has two broad phases ; one is exterml and 
the other inteinal. The external phase signifies the material condi¬ 
tion of a particular type of civilization ; it gives a photographic des¬ 
cription of all the material objects created and constructed by a social 
group. Dwelling bouses, wearing apparels, fighting weapons, 
countless articles for everyday use, objects of luxury and all belong to 
the external phase. In the modern world, such objects as electric 
lights, radios, televisions, refrigerators, gramophones, aeroplanes, 
etc., fall under this phase. Only in an indirect way do these material 
objects indicate the inner nature of a type of civilization. They are 
not suie indicators becau.‘'e the factors of imitation and chance may 
play their roles in the creation of these material objects. A primitive 
tribe living near a highly advanced community may take to all the 
civilized ways of living by imitation alone, without an adequate 
development of its social character. Again, a nation may chance to 
invent certain objects without preliminary preparations. Conscious 
preparations and struggles for achievements are elevating in social 
lives ; when they are absent the mere jKjssession of the technique of 
preparation and utilization of niodern impliroents does not indicate that 
the possessor is really advanced. In the modern world factors of imi¬ 
tation and chance have helped modern man to put on a garb of 
civilization, although in his heart of hearts he is not so advanced 
as he poses to be. 

The other phase which is really important from the point of view 
of Sociology is the mterruil phase. It indicates the sources of the 
origin of all social activities and the motives of their extension. The 
condition of internal activities alone of a community can truly speak 
of the nature of its advancement from tfie point of vie ^ of social 
evolution. Modern Sociologists are beginning to understand as to 
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CHAPTEB,in 
Metaphysics and Ethics 

Metaphysics is a preivde to ethics. Metaphysical truth is the 
ideal of ethical or moral life. 

MetaphyBicB is the science of immaterial and immovable ibiogs 
or in other words, it is the science which deals with God and His 
attributes. Aristotle defines metaphysics as the science of something 
eternal and immovable. He also asserts that metaphysics is the 
science of something ‘separable*. The term ^separable* indicates that 
the sonl is separable from the body. According to Spinoza soul is 
not separable from the body. He strongly holds that they are 
Hiseparabie and they are the tnodifications of His two attributes-^ 
thought and extension. Spinozistic philosophy does not say that 
God is pure thought. It holds that God is both thought and exten« 
sion or in other words, God is both mind and matter. In Spinozaiam 
the old contrast between God and the world disappears and in its 
place the new contrast between infinite and finite takes place. In 
our previous chapter we have dealt with that and have showed that 
Uie gap between the two remains nnbridged. In this chapter we are 
concerned specially with Spinoza’s God and His attributes and we 
are to show that Spinoza’s intention towards metaphyaica] topics is 
ethical or moral. The inadequacy with which we may come in 
contact in this chapter is due to Spinoza’s ethical outlook in writing 
out metaphysical work. Philosophy for Spinoza is a system of 
necessary truth or in other words, it is a science of demonstrated 
knowledge. Its aim is to understand completely ourselves and our 
place in the universe. Metaphysics for Spinoza, is the standard of 
ideal human life. The complete onderstanding of our ideal alone 
can give permanent satisfaction of our nature. Pernmanent happiness 
can only flow from the thing which is in itself'permanent and eternal. 
The ethical outlook in philosophical or metapiysteal work is developed 
in his work called *The Tractatus*. Joadhimiin his work ‘The Ethics^ 
of speaks of the conce^dioh contained in the *The 
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in i^e following wor4« : ‘''Experience—^he tells as'-'haa Mm 

that none of the objects which men usually ,set before themselves c^n 
yield complete satisfaction of desire. Pleasure, power, wealth—all 
fai^l to serve as a source of»,permanent unbroken enjoyment. And 
they fail because of their nature. It is their nature to be perishable 
and finite;-but permanent happiness can flow only from what is itself 
permanent and unchangeable. To set one’s heart on something 
eternal and infinite—this feeds the mind with unmixed joy ; an object 
of this kind can never be the source of sorrow and disappointment”.' 
The complete satisfaction of human nature is the necessary end of 
human life. The realization of (rod who is permanent, unchangea¬ 
ble, eternal and infinite alone can yield the supreme satisfaction of 
life. The highest realisation of truth is only possible from the 
intellectual love of God. The love for something completely good or 
supreme good is “the sole remedy for the fatal disease of unsatisfied 
desire”.® The supreme good is that which completely brings to an 
end those desires of pleasure, power and riches etc. and sets free the 
human mind from those evils. The pursuit of any of those objects 
as'an end of our life will certainly lead us to despair and destruction. 
But the intellectual love for God or the ultimate reality as an end 
of our life will surely enable us to enjoy the hi.ghesi and permanent 
satisfaction of human nature, and thereby we will come to realise 
that we are one with the whole of nature. As soon as our intellect 
is freed from error we are iti a position to realise the ultimate end of 
bur life. According to Spinoza metaphysical truth can only be known 
through ethical or moral life. Thus we see that Spinoza approaches 
philosophy from the standpoint of conduct. Flis metaphysical 
discussions are nothing but a prelude to his ethical notion of life. 
He was a true moralist® for whom the intellectual love of God is the 
heceasary remedy for his moral disease. Spinoza speaks of intellec¬ 
tual love of God because our very notion of that kind of love demands 
^the necessary correct knowledge of God. Unless we know Him and 
’His nature intellectually we are not freed from evils of iife and unless 
^ we are so freed, we cannot love Him. To love Him is to know or to 
"realise Him and by realisation we come to know the ultimate nature 
CjfGodahd of ourselves. Therefore, Spinoza in his ethical work 
^eals with God, the patnre of God and His attributes. Ethics for 

f 
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lutd is tb« Beieoce of refusing or aoderstanding ibe anpreibe^ good df 
hatnao life through moral couduet and metaphysics is the science 
which deals with the ultimate nature of reality. The necessary 
intimate connection of the former with * the latter compels Spinoza 
to deal with the metaphysical troth in his work ‘Ethics'. 

<• 

Definition of Substance or God , 

There is only one substance and this is infinite (I. prop. 10, 
schol; prop. 14. Cor. I)» With Spinoza as well as with Descartes 
independence is the cssenca of substantiality. Spinoza says: By 
substance I understand that which is in itself and i.s conceived by 
means of itself, i.e.. that the conception of which can be formed 
without the aid of the conception of any other thing.” ” Substance 
is the being which is dependent on nothing and on which every thing 
depends: which, itself uncaused, elFects all else; which presupposes 
nothing, but itself constitutes the presuj)position of all that is : it is 
pure being, primal being, the cause ot itself and of all ” (Richard 
Falckenberg: History of Modern Philo.iophy, p. J2y.) 

“ Everything which is, is either in itself or in another (Ethics 
I. Axiom 1). The mediaeval definition ol substance is that * which 
is in itself i.c., not in a subject.’ ‘ Spinoza’s definition of substause 
contains a new additional element to that of the mediaeval definition^ 
Spiuoza's bubstancc is that ‘ which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself.’ According to the mediuevals there are four or five 
kinds of substances—matter, form, concrete objects, soul and the 
separate iotelligence. The difference between the mediaeval’s 
substance and accident is that of the thing in itself and the thing 
which is not in itself, t.c., which is in another thing. The accident 
of the mediaevals coriesponds to Spinoza’s mode which is not in itself 
and is conceived through something other than itself. The conflict 
with which Spinoza is now confronted is this : If substance ia that 
which is in itself (self-deiiendent Being) how can there be many 
substances? If there are many substances how can they be called 
in itself? To Spinoza, only the self-caused being can be in ittelf and 
conceived through itself. That which is the cause of everything, is 
the necessary cause of itself and the necessary and uliimate cause 
cannot be many. Thus there is but onef substance according to 
Spinoza and that * substance is by nature prior to its modifications *. 
(igthks I, Proii. I). Spinoza says: “By substance I mean»lha|ij 
which is^ in-itself, and Is conceived through itself; in otW 







wbich a conception can be formed independently of any other 
®>®ception.” (fitbics I, Def. III). He farther goea and identifies 
BOhstanoe with God. “ Substance is the being in (not above) things, 
that in them ■which constitutes their reality, which supports and 
produces them. As the cause of all things Spinoza calls it God, 
although he is conscious that he understands by the term something 
quite different from the Christians. God does not mean for him a 
transcendent, personal spirit but only the ens absolute infinitum 
(def sexla), the essential heart of things; Deussite substantia. 
How do things proceed from God? Neither by creation nor by 
. emanation. He does not put them forth from himself, they do 
not tear themselves free from him, but they follow out of the 
necessary nature of God, as it follows from the nature of the triangle 
that the sum of its angles is equal to two right angles ” (I prop. 17, 
whol) and see Falckenberg p. 124. “ They do not come out from him, 

but remains in him; just this fact that they are in another, in God, 
constitutes their lack of self-dependence " Ibid. p. 124. 

He (Spinoza) again says: “ By God, I mean a being absolutely 
uifinite that is, a substance consisting of infinite attributes of which 
each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality.” (Bthics I, Def. VI), 
Spinoza arrives at this conclusion on the basis of his logical (or 
metaphysical) reasoning. Spinoza criticises the mediaeval’s theory 
of many substances and he declares boldly liiat there is only one 
substance which he identities with God. Here we reach fhe climax of 
flpinozistic logic. Some beautiful passages from Will Durant’s ‘ The 
story of Philosophy ’ will give us clear ideas of Spinoza’s Substance 
or God. One error we should guard against : substance does not 
mean the constituent material of anything as when we speak of wood 
as the substance of a chair ... If we go hack to the Scholastic Philo¬ 
sophers from whom Spitio/a took the term, we find that they used 
it as a translation of the Greek Ousia, which is the present participle 
of einai, to be, and indicates the inner being on essence. Substanee 
then is that which is (Spinoza I)ad not forgotten the impressive 
I am who am of Genesis); that which eternally and unchangeably 
is, and of which every thing else must be a transient form or mode.” 

WiM Durant; The story of Philosophy, p. 171, 

• 

But further Spinoza identifies substance with nature and God» 
Aftjy the Scbolaatics, he conceives nature under a doubJo aspect • 
as active and vital process, which Spinoza calls ttuturu 
nature begetting, the elaa vital and creative evolntioo of Bergson; ^ 
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and as iht pas^ve iHrodaci of ibi« process, mium miwiaia nai«^ 
begotten, tbe material and contents of natnre, its woods and winds 
and waters, its bills and fields and myriad external forms. H is in 
, the latter sense that be denies and in the former sense that he a£Srms, 
the identify of natare and substance and God ** Ibid, p. 172. 

A passage from Spinoza's corsespondence may help us t 1 
lake a totally different view of God and Natnre from that which 
the later Christians usually entertain, for I hold that God is the 
immanent, and not the extraneous, cause of all things. 1 say All is 
in God; all lives and moves in God. And this I maintain with the 
Apostle Paul, and perhaps with every cne of the Philosophers of 
antiquity, although in a way other than theirs, f might even venture 
to say that my view is the same as that entertained by the Hebrews 
of old, if 80 much may be inferred from certain traditions, greatly 
altered or falsifisd though they say that rny purpose ... is to show 
that God and Nature, under which last term they understand a 
certain mass of cor{)oreal matter, are one and the same. I bad no 
such intention " (Epistle 21). 

"What attracted him (Spinoza) was Descarte’s Conception of a 
homogeneous substance" underlying all forms of matter, and another 
homogeneous substance underlying all forms of mind; this separation 
of reality into two ultimate substance was a challenge to the uni* 
fying passion of Spinoza, and acted like a fertilizing sperm npon 
the accumulations of his thought" Will Durant : The Story of 
Philosophy p. 151. 

" Spinoza boldly rejects the distinction between absolute subs¬ 
tance and conditional substance and uses the term substance in a more 
restricted sense. By substance Spinoza always understands that 
which is in itself, t.e. the absolute substance. The conditional sub¬ 
stance or the world, Spinoza calls mode. The mediaeval philosophers 
conceive God as a creator and the world as created object. But 
Spinoza brushes that view aside and conceives God as a necessary 
universal cause to particular objects.^ So Spinoza is in a position 
to describe substance in all those terms which tbe mediaevals make 
use of in describing their God,* According to the mediaevals, God 
is the highest kind of ens because He exists necessarily. He is abso- 
lutely infinite and so on. Bike niediaevalrf* God, Spinoza's substance 
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is tbe highest kind ol ens <Pn>|p. VIP) it is aiso sbsoiufnlf infinite 
(Prop.VilP), and it consists of infinite attributes wbitoh express 
eternal and infinite essence (Prop.lX-X*). Thus Spinoza brackets 
together the terms God and substance.* So far we see that Spinoz^a 
is strict to bis logical position. 

Spinoza never identifies God with passive nature. In his philc« 
sopby God is identified with active Nature, A passage from 
Spinoza’s correspondence will help us to understand his views more 
clearly. It is however a complete mistake on the part of those who 

say that my purpose.is to show that God and Nature, under 

which last term they understand a certain luass of corporeal matter, 
are one and the same. I had no such intention * (Epistle. 21). 

Spinoza’s ethical conception oorxjuns the metaphysical 

(OK LOGICAL) TERM—GOD OR SUBSTANCE 


We have seen that Spinoza is confronted with the conflict 
between many substances and one substance. It is Spinoza and 
Spinoza alone, who, firstly, meets with this kind of conflict and boldly 
asserts that there is one and only one substance, namely, God. To 
him substance is one and unique. But in mediaeval philosophy there 
is a classification of substances. All these substances are called "the 
possible of existence", and God is known as "the Necessary of Ex¬ 
istence". The relation between ‘the possible existence’ and the 
‘necessary existence’ is that of effect and cause. Spinoza’s objection 
against this conception is this : Jf the relation between God and 
substances is that of cause and effect how can effect be other than 
cause. According to him true cause manifests itself in the form of 
effect. 

Spinoza rejects the mediaeval distinction between substance and 
accident and says that which is in something else, cannot be a subs¬ 
tance. To him there is nothing like a finite substance. The finite 
is that which is not in-itself and is conceived through something other 
%l^an itself. His argument is this: If substance is in-itself, it must 
be oonceived through itself; that which is conceived through itself 
nmst be self-caused and that which is seif-caused must be a single 
and unique Being. Spinozistic Philosophy denies the application of 
the term ^substance* to finite things of the universe and it also says 
Aat there is only one substance which is a simple and onique entity. 
<‘Tbat there is no such thing as a finite substance’’ * is the startings 

** laStbieB I. 
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point of S^DOiA*B pMtos6pfa!f.'> tEo inei^ft^’ls tb^oto maf 
jBtibsisQees |»d to Spinoza tb^ is one and only one enbsianee. 
There is only one substance which is in itself and which is balled the 
Necessary of Existence or God. Thna God" alone can be truly called 
* substance. Spinoza’s partial departure from the mediaeval definition 
of substance is also doe to his ethical conception of life. He thinks 
that the pursuit of a multitude of things which are not in themselves 
cannot yield eternal satisfaction in life. Eternal bbes flows from 
the pursuit of only one thing which exists by itself, and which is in- 
itself. This is the ideal of human life. 


Some critics say that Spinoza U a hard-beaded and clear minded 
empiricist. He is so called because he never accepts the idea of 
transcendental God or substance. We have cime to learn that he 
had a horror for such a term. Sime critics even go to the length 
of declaring him n materialist or an atheist. He is called an atheist 
because he says that God is material, Spinoza was forced by his 
logic to come to the conclusion that God is natural. Tri our 
previous chapter we pointed out that in Spinozistic philosophy 
the gap between the inflnite and finite is left unbiidged. Spinoza’s 
logical reasoning cannot prove properly the process or method 
through which the infinite is modified. According to him, the 
absolute infinite Being is simple and unique. If it is simple 
how can it he made of parts? When Spinoza says that the finite is 
the modification of modifications of God, does he not mean that God 
18 made of parts? Indeed he does! God is looked upon as a whole 
in which finite individuals are parts. There are many inconsistencies 
in Spinoza’s philosophy from the logical point of view. Hut from the 
moral or ethical point of view Spinoza must not bo blamed for that, 
God is infinite and we the human beings are finite. If it beco nes an 
established rule that the finite can never realise its ultimate nature 
because it is finite, then the finite can never enjoy the permanent 
satisfaction of its being. Though Spinoza fails to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the relation between the infinite and finite yet he 
maintains that “the mind’s highest good is the knowledge of God, and 
mind’s highest virtue is to know God’’ " (Ethics V. Prop. XXVIll) 
To know God is to become one with God is his most hopeful declara¬ 
tion. The first thing, which the finite must do is to get rid of errors 
and the next thing is to strive for the realisation of its nature. 
Spinoza repektedly says that every individual must realise his 
good from which everything springs. The realisation of 
good leads to parraenent satisfaction in life. Spjnoi^W 
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, towards Suite iteSividoal being is this: Every ittdtvidiiMil is & s9n..of 
0 ^; lather cannot bear the pang of separation from his dear 800« 
so God, being father of all individuals, cannot necessarily exist apart' 
from His modifications. “God is prior to His modifications’*. The 
creator and the things created are not two different entities in Spino-' 
zai^n. The creator necessarily manifests himself in the form of 
creations, as the properties of a triangle necessarily follow from the 
definition of a triangle. By this statement we mast not think that 
Spinoza conceives God as a creator. It may be a case that Spinoza is 
found guilty when he is put to the logical test. But his firm moral 
belief shines over all difi&culties and he strongly asserts that human 
beings are in a position to enjoy the full bliss in life. He lays tress 
upon realisation rather than upon logical understanding. Thus he is 
a moralist and not a logician. He requests every finite individual to 
concentrate his attention not upon riches, power and fame but 
upon the attainment of the highest good, His last teaching is this : 
only the permanent can yield permanent satisfaction. That which 
is in itself can alone ever-lastingly fill the life-long hankering 
of human mind because “the love towards God must hold chief 
place in mind” (Ethics V. Prop, XVD. Only the supreme 
Good or the highest good can bring nnalloyed happiness to a tortured 
life. The ethical conclusion which is found m pure metaphysical 
discussions is the necessary outcome of Spinoza’s moral ba.si8 in life. 
Spinoza wants ever lasting happiness in bis diseased life. First of all, 
he tries to arrive at the conclusion of metaphysical topics through 
logical argument. But, being unable to achieve the satisfactory 
answer, he puts aside bis logic and begins a fresh start with a faithful 
heart looking towards God. Tins time he becomes hopeful and writes, 
“I at length determined to inquire if there were anything which was 

a true good, capable of imparting itself.a joy continuous and 

supreme to all eternity’’. The statement which he gives in his book 
“On the Improvement of Understanding” shows that his main interest 
in life is ethical or moral. Pre-eminently, he is a ‘man stricken with 
SQoral disease’. So he finds his remedy in acquisition of supreme 
g<K)d, Thus we see that the conflict is between his logical under- 
jstending and moral nature. Substance or God is the centre of roeta- 
phyaloal discussion. Spinoza treats substance pnrely metaphysically 
in the beginning. But latter on be identifies the supreme good with 
anbatance (God) and says that the ultimate satisfaction flows from the 
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category of realisation. When he maintaitis that 0(id is infinite, he 
is one with the mediaeval metaphysieians. As soon as he asserts that 
God is the highest good and through intellectual love He is realised 
he ranks with the moral philosophers. 

Now we can assert that Spinoza's philosophy is not purely 
logical but it is moral which sets before it the metaphysical ques> 
tions for its ideal. The above statement is supported by Spinoza 
himself also when he says that 'substance is outside the intellect*. If 
substance is outside the logical reasoning* can we not maintain that 
ideal (substance) is always unapproachable? It may be unapproach¬ 
able by intellect but it is realisable by intuition or faith.* Professor 
Wolfson writes: “He* may indeed, in Spinoza's view, be immediately 
perceived by intuition as a clear and distinct idea, but He is not 
subject to knowledge that defines its object in terms broader and more 
general”. (Wolfoon : Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 14*2). Being 
dissatisfied with the mediaoval'e logical argument Spinoza begins 
hi.«i pliilosophical investigation after his own way. At first, be is 
guided by his own logic but at length he is forced to brush aside his 
intehectual argument in knowing God and says: “Of His essence 
\vc can form no general idea”*. His logic does not allow him to 
know the nature of that ultimate reality but his faith' unfolds the 
way of immediate reali-'^ation of Him (God). In Spinoza’s Philo¬ 
sophy the term faith stands for intellectual love of God. So we can 
say that Spinoza’s ethic.s is inteliectualistic. According to Spinoza 
virtue is based on knowledge. He says that the virtue which springs 
from knowledge is alone genuine and the action from insight is alone 
true morality. The following passage from Professor Falckenberg’s 
History of Modern Philosophy will give us a clear idea of Spinoza’s 
inteliectualistic standpoint in ethic's. “Spinoza’s ethics is intellec- 
tualistic, virtue is based on knowledge. It is, moreover, naturalistic— 
morality is a necessary sequence from human nature; it is a physical 
product, not a product of freedom: for the acts of the will are 
determined by ideas, which in their term are the effects of earlier 

’ In Spinosistio Philosopby intaition and faith ata identical terras. 

*aod. 

* Epiatola. 80 

* As soon as “the mind is capable of intalleofual love, it i’’ not only piernal but a 
part of Goi Hirasair* (Btbioi of Benediot Da Spinwa by White and Pti ling preface 
I'XC ni. That airtua which aprioga from knowledg# is abne g.-nuine. Action from 

>« alone tnifi-morality. 
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cAa a man desire to act rightly unless he desires to be (I V P|0p. 
21, 23)? Since reason never enjoins that which is ooc^rary to 
nature, it of necessity requires every man to love himself, to seek 
that which is truely useful to him and to desire all that makes him 
more perfect. Accoding to the law of nature all that is useful is 
allowable. The useful is that which increases our power, activity or 
perfection, or that which further knowledge, for the life of the soul 
consists in thought {IV. Prop. 26; app. cap. 5). That alone is evil 
which restrains them from perfecting the reason and leading a 
rational life. Virtuous action is equivalent to following the guidance 
of the reason in self-preservation (TV. Prop. 24). Nowhere in Spinoza 
are fallacies more frerjuent than in his moral philosophy .... He 
relieves the inconsistency by clothing his injunctions under the 
ancient ideal of the free wise man .... He renews the Platonic 


idea of a Philosophical virtue, and the opinion of Socrates, that right 
action will result of itself from true insight. Arguing from himself, 
from his own pure and strong desire for knowledge, to mankiud in 
general, he makes reason the essence of the soul, thought the essence 
of reason, and holds the direction of the impulse of self preservation 
to the perfection of knowledge, which is the better part of us “to be 
the natural one*’ 


God'8 Attributes—thought and Extension 

We do not know substance as it i.s in itself. Only through its 
attributes substance adects us or in other words, tlie human mind 
knows only those attributes of substance which it finds in itself, 
thought and extension. Each of the two attributes is conceived 
without the other, hence in itself (perse), they are distinct from each 
other and independent. (Quod inlelleHus de substantia pcrcipd, 
tanquam qusvem assentiam oonsUtuens). The more reality a 
substance contain.^, the more attributes it has. Therefore, the 
infinite substance (reality) possesses an infinite number of attributes 
of which two only fall within our human knowledge. “The Beality 
is not merely extended (material), nor merely spiritual (ideal), nor 
merely both; it is all forms of positive being”. (Joachim : The 
Ethics of Spinoza, p. 103). Tiie nature of the reality {ultimate 
reality)"' is r^ever exhau'sted by one or two attributes of which we are 
conscious. The Beality consists of an infinite number of attributes. 
Acdbrding to Spinoza, the realily is onkaowble (indeterminato) and 

* FIdtenberg j HUtory of Modern Philosophy, pp. 488 S9. 



tmity is niiibro&db. How the problem that ariaea ini't^anecfiioxi 
Wijth the nature of reality, is tbis : Sow can the indeterminate poaeesa 
properties? Are the attributes merely ascribed to substAbee by the 
intellect (understanding), or do they possess reality apart from the 
perceiving mind (knowing subject)? This question has given rise 
to much debated contradiction. Professor Hichard Falckenberg in 
his History of Modern Philosophy has given a suitable answer of the 
aforesaid problem in the following manner. “According to Hegel and 
Ed. Erdmann the attributes are something external to substance, 
something brought into it by the understanding, forms of knowledge 
present in the beholder alone; substance itself is neither extended 
nor cogitative, but merely appears to the understanding under these 
determinations, without which the latter would be unable to 
cognise it. This “fonnulistio” interpretation, which, relying on a 
passage in a letter to De Vries (Bpist. 27), explains the 
attributes as mere modes of intellectual apprehensions, number 
Kuno Fischer among its opf'onents. As the one places the 
emphasis on the second half (“tiiat which the understanding 
perceives—as constituting the essence of substance”). The attributes 
are more than mere modes of representation—they “are real properties 
which substance po8.sesses even apart from an observer, nay, in 
which it consists : in Spinoza, moreover, “ must be conceived ” is 
equivalent of “to be”. .Althongh his latter “realistic” party un¬ 
doubtedly has the advantage over the former, which reads into 
Spinoza a subjectivism foreign to his system, they ought n^i to forget 
that tile difference in interpretation has for its b.isis a conflict among 
tlie motives which control Spinoza’s thinking. The reference of the 
attributes to the understanding, given in the deflnition, is not without 
signiflcance. It sprang from Mie wish not to ma'ie the indetcriniuate- 
ness of the absolute by the opposition of the atiributes, while, on 
the other band, an equally pressing need for the conservation of the 
immanence of substance forbade a bold transfer of the attributes to the 
observer. The real opinion of Spinoza is ueilber so clear and free 
Irom contradiction, nor so one-sided, as that which his interpreters 
ascribe to him. Fischer's further interpretation of the attributes of 
God as bis “powers” is tenable, so long as by causa and potentia 
we understand nothing more than irresistablcjnit non-JCinetic, force 
with which an original truth establishes or effects tliose wiiich follow 
from it ” (Ibid, pp. 127-23). 

“ As the dualism of extension and thought is reduced from 
Bubsiantial to an attributive distinction, so individual bodies 
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i&jssISSy ’inQyoBs.aDd i|ibught8« degraded a stage furiOier. Individual 
JUiibga lack independence of every sort. The individnai is, as a 
determinate finite thing, burdened with negation and limitation, ior 
every determination includes a negation ; that which is truly real in 
the individual is God. Finite things are modi of the infinite sub¬ 
stance, mere states, variable states, of God. By themselves they 
are nothing, since out of God nothing exists. They possess existence 
only in so far as they are conceived in their connection with the 
infinite, that is, as transitory forms of the unchangeable substance. 
They are not in themselves, but in another, in God, are conceived 
only in God. They are mere affections of the divine attributes, and 
must be considered as such Ibid. p. 128. 

“ By attributes Spinoza means that which the intellect perceives 
as constituting the essence of substance. Some interpreters (Hegel, 
Erdmann) nnderstand by this that attributes are forms of our 
knowledge, not really belonging to God, but attributed to him by 
human thought. Others (K. Fischer) regard them as real expressions 
of God's nature, not merely as human modes of thought, but actual 
properties of God. The latter view is probably the correct one; 
Spinoza, the rationalist, accepted necessary forms of thought as 
having objective validity; what reason coropel>5 us to think this more 
than mental reality. And yet he felt a certain hesitancy in applying 
definite qualities to the infinite ground of things, all determination 
being negation. But he tried to avoid this diflkuity by predictirg 
of the infinite substance an infinite number of infinite attributes : 
every one of them, that is, infinite and eternal in its essence. God 
is so great that he is conceived as possessing infinite qualities in an 
infinite degree." (Thilly—History of riiilosophy—pp. 206-97). 

" Of these infinite attributes, the mind of man can grasp but two, 
extension and thought ... as he liim.scif is a physical and mental 
being. Extension and thought are each infinite in its own kind, Init 
not absolute infinite, that is neitlier tUouglu nor extension is the sole 
attribute; since then many otlier attributes of God, none of them can 
be called absolute infinite ” {Ibid. p. 297). 

" These attributes are absolutely independent of one another and 
cannot influence each other; mind cannot produce changes in body 
nor the body changes in mind. Spinoza here accepts the doctrine of 
the ocoasionifta and Malebranche, that only like can produce like that 
^nind cannot produce motion nor motion mind." (Tbilly—History of 
PhtlosQ^f—p. 297). 

8 |^o«istio phUoaophj, being unable to solve the con^adiclion 
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Uooal place.* ** The alitribete of Thought has a qolte esEceptioite} 
fuootioo, v%z,t that it *ktiowB'-~and for Spinoza this really means 
‘reproduces* or‘copiesthe contents of the other attributes; it has 
'thus a double status, it exists on its own account and it knows the 
other attributes 

This double function of the attribute of ‘Thought* helps to 
conceal the contradictions with which we come in contact. If one 
is wholly exclusive of the other the relation between idea and ideatnm 
cannot be established. So, Spinoza is forced to assign the double 
status to the attribute of ‘Thought* and thereby tries to reconcile 
an inner contradiction in connection with the conception of God. 

Later critics find another difficulty in Spinoza's conception of 
the infinite plurality of attributes in God. How can totally different 
attributes reside in God ? Thus Joachim says (P.104) in his ‘The 
Ethics of Spinoza'; “The unity of substance which seemed so 
absolute . . . ieM)lve8 itself iuto a mere ‘togetherness* of an infinite 
multiplicity 

Spinoza’s logic fails to reconcile the contradictory ideas. The 
only way to save the situation is to abandon the doctrine of the 
infinite number of infinite attributes- It shows clearly that Spinoza 
is caught by his own net which be spreads to find out the solution. 
He tries his best to overcome the Cartesian dualism but his doctrine 
of infinitely many attributes merely repeats that dualism. 

Spinoza no doubt asserts that in the case of a true idea the 
essentia objccctira* brings with it a guarantee of knowing the essentia 
forinala. Here we are confronted with another difficulty. The essen¬ 
tia formala exists as a mode of the attribute of ‘Thought’. If attri> 
butes are independent of each other how can there be a coniuiuniun 
of one with the other 

Thus we realise that Spinoza’s absolute separation of the 
attributes of thought and extension or in other word.s, of knowledge 
and reality makes knowledge impossible. “If knowledge is to be 

possible.there must be direct apprehension of leality from 

the very beginning, e.g. we know extended things by directly perceiv¬ 
ing them’*. Though Spinoza fails to give satisfactory answer in 
support of his conilicting tendencies yet he maintains his boundless 
confidence in his a^^ori reasoning. The fexperience shows us two 


^ CaJrdit ol Ihw ejpioivo. 

* UiiMi, Vd. XLVK. p. 998. 

* The esMDii* ohjeetivs i> a pertieuler tbiuf» 





ftCiMIbti^effonly: But dpinoza assei^s itifinity of attrlbiitetf due to liiit 
bliu^d belief in bis self-imposed apriort reasoning. *‘But when Spi&o;$» 
comes to apply bis apriori reasonings Vritbin the field of eaperienee 
itself the case is very diJFereQt> for his reasonings may then conflict 
with experience, and yet his confidence in them may be so great as 
apparently to blind him to the most evident facts”^ Thus we see 
that the metaphysical confiict ends in blind belief or say in 
faith. 


Grades of knowledge 

In Spinozistic philosophy there are grades of knowledge or in 
other words, there are stages of knowledge namely, imagination, 
scientific reasoning and intuition. Previously we have seen that 
Spinoza’s philosophical doctrine is based on moral philosophy. The 
confiict which we noted in the present chapter is also found in Spino¬ 
za’s ‘grades of knowledge’. Firstly, the confiict is between the false 
and right knowledge and secondly the conflicting tendencies find their 
expression in tha contrast between rational and adequate knowledge. 
Adequate knowledge is nothing but the knowledge of the absolute 
reality or God. The chain of conflict is running through the first two 
grades of knowledge, but it comes to an end in the knowledge of the 
third kind. The first stage of knowledge, namely, imagination or 
knowledge of opinion, is false or inadequate knowledge, because it 
gives not even empirical truth. The second kind of knowledge- 
rational knowledge gives empirical truth and in that stage we have 
knowledge of common properties or notions of the actually existing 
world and of our soul. Here we come from the stage of illusion to 
the first step or stage of true knowledge and our vague experience 
gives place to ‘reason’ or in the language of Principal Caird here 
begins‘‘the rational contemplation of the world”. In the language 
of Spinoza it is ‘‘that in which we contemplate things not as accidenial 
a« necessary things”, and again Spinoza defines it as‘‘that in 
'which we know things under a certain form of eternity”. The second 
kind of knowledge is not also the highest kind of knowledge. In this 
eil^e we are rescued from the hand of accidental or false knowledge 
and we find oorselyeB on the way to the highest kind of knowledge. 
So we can con^ude that thts kind of knowledge is a mediator between 
first and Uie ftljghest kind of knowledge. Eational knowledge is not 
false 4 m^us« it bas got necessity and universality in its application 

* Wiliam 
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btft it it sot the hig!)^ of lcno«4o<3ge owtog tp it* lacit of 
tive charaoter. But at any rata it eoablaa busian bamgs to frM th^> 
B^vea from abtilary relations of time ati4 place and it given ibam tbe 
^neoesgary connection between cause and effect, so that they can think 
of themselves as being parts of that totality (Cosmos). Spinoaa'a 
main interest in defining the rational knowledge is this; It 
is neither false as imagination nor highest kind of knowledge as scten- 
tia intuitiva. It is a via-raedia between the two kinds of knowledge. 
Spinoza’s ethical outlook prevents him from accepting that the 
absolute is known by rational knowledge. He says that rati-jfi^ 
knowledge is useful in giving empirical truth but not the highest truth 
because of its nature. 

The conflict of ethics with metaphysics compels him (Spinoza) to 
confess that rational knowledge is not in a position to know reality. 
Metaphysics likes to explain the absolute through abstract logic but 
Spinoza sajs that through a rigid logical scheme the nature of reality 
cannot be known. The absolute is known through practice which is 
based on intuition. The only gateway open to realise the ultimate 
reality is the gateway of intuition. Thus we see that the logical or 
metaphysical truth is not known through rational knowledge but 
through intuition. But this third kind of knowledge comes over us 
immediately and we conceive that we are one with reality. The 
conflict among the grades of knowledge is for the realisation of the 
nature of substance or Ood or in other words, we can maintain that 
the conflict is between inade(]uate and adequate knowledge and that 
contradiction comes to an end on the attainment of the true knowledge 
of God from whom all adequate knowledge of everything must follow. 

Besides these two kinds of knowledge there is a third kind of 
knowledge, which Spinoza calls intuitive knowledge or scientific 
intuition. This is the knowledge which proceeds from an adequate 
idea of the formal essence of a certain attribute of God to the adequate 
knowldge of the essence of things. 

In order to have adequate idea of anything we must see it in 
God because adequate knowledge of anythifig can only be possible 
through God. The last stage of Spinoza’s theory of knowledge e.T- 
pressea a very important feature of his phi losophy. This is nothing 
else than the ethical standpoint of his docitine. According to him, 
all adequate knowledge necessarily proceeds from God. Therefore, 
we can safely conclude that it (scientific intuition) is really a kqgwi* . 
edge of the thinge as it is in (3od. Spinoza’s scienUu 
tiiat in which we “proceed from an adequate id^a of a certi^lsj^^;^ 
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trii^ote of (3-od to tbje adeqa^te knowtedgo of the nature of things/' 
Caird says abotit Spinoza’s last grade of knowledge in the folj^wiqg 
manner: “This stage of knowledge is that in which we no longer 
reason about things, but know them in their essence, no longer 
proceed inferentially, from premisses to conclusion, from cause to 
effects, but as by immediate vision penetrate to the heart and life, 
the inmost reality of the world.’’* In this stage the finite has arisen 
above the finitude; it conceives instead of its individuality, unity in 
all and thereby becomes one with God. Here the finite intuitively 
perceives the absolute law of necessity which is the abiding principle 
of unity and finds itself free. To Spinoza the bondage of sense and 
the bondage of inadequate idea are one and the same. Only the 
adequate knowledge of God and ourselves enables us to get rid of the 
bondage. Freedom is the highest ethical achievement for a moral 
person and freedom is achieved only through intuition. To be free 
is to know ourselves “under the forms of eternity” and that alone 
can be had in onr ethical or moral life. Now we see that Spinoza 
even through his discussion of stages of knowledge draws the ethical 
conclusion of life. Therefore, Professor Leon Roth has rightly 
remarked that Spinoza’s philosophy deals not with the ‘true’ but 
with the ‘Good’. Professor Leon Roth’s statement also supports our 
view that the conflict between the metaphysical ‘truth’ and ethical 
‘good’ ends in complete freedom from bondage or in moral freedom. 
Hence we also see that logic* (or metaphysics) fails to draw the 
conclusion of Spinozistic philosophy and in its place intuition is 
brought forward to solve the problem of life. Spinoza says, “Love 
of God as the highest good—this alone can lead to salvation. Whether 
I love God of my own free choice or whether from the necessity of 
the divine nature, I shall nevertheless love God and be saved”. 
(Bpistola 43), Thus we see that ethics wins the field against 
metaphysics (or logic), because his “inlellectual love” for God is the 
highest goal of his moral endeavour and aspiration.* “The ‘intellec- 
t»al love of God’ is, hr Spinoza’s view, the culminating point of 
human excellence inta which Fortitude becomes sublimed, and where 
it reaches its repose”.* Then Spinoza advances his steps to deal 
with the properly ethical subjects, namely, virtue and vice, good and 

^ Csird, Spifoza, (>, S7. 

*'Bee»uw Tsitonal kn-twledge or aeieatifio raasoaia^ does not enable ns t> know the 
safea^of Qod ae the highest and most perfect B.>ing. 

* ,Caitd. JpiAoea, p. SO 

* Hartlawt; T^pes of BUbical Theory, Vol, T, p. 364. 
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bftd, Ifae standard dC moralUy* tova, immorality and blessd^em, dt^; 
In his discussion with them he shows his trim and aneere love for 
ethical outlook and that is why he is a moralist. In the next 
Chapter we shall discuss Spinoza's conception of freedom and try 
to find oat his conflicting attitude regarding the question of free* 
dom and bondage. 

(To be Continued), 
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THE nuvi AND FILM ARTISTE • 

Ahindra Ohaudhury 

It has fallen in my lot to open the discussion on the topic which 
Sri David Abraham has introduced. The title of the subject to be 
discussed is ‘The film artiste is an all imi>orlant facet of the film 
industry’. We must not lose si{?ht of the significance of the phrase 
‘all imiwrlant facet’. In this connection I will ju>t now relate to you 
what I have felt and experienceJ as an actor, having closest connections 
with the stage and screen for a long time. 

A film artiste or the actors who appear in films are not only the 
offspring of a great theatrical tradition imbihing the cultural heritage 
of their ancestors in the remote past, but are the natural outcome and 
modern transfiguration of that great kc1hx)1 of unknown actors who 
flourished in the dawn of early hunuin civiliisatioii centuries an I centu¬ 
ries back. They belong to the same Band of uamolcss warriors who 
fought for their primitive art-forms in the bank.s of the Nile. 

According to the recent estimate and disco\ery of the great 
Egyptologist, Professor Mespero, they displayel their devotional art 
forms in the temples of the Nile Valley about .‘1,000 B.C. From 
Egypt it travelled to B_\ria in about 1,'200 B C . whence to Greece, 
who shaped anl re shaped it in the traditional Hellenic garb and 
presented it in the Athenian am{)hitheatres five centuries before the 
birth of Christ. 

In its triumphal niarch, the primitive theatre then moved to Latin 
Rome in all its pagan splendour from wliere it infiltrated into all 
European countries during the lieniassance—centuries later. 

This dramatic tradition entered England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and nearly reached perfection in the hands of 
Shakespeare evolving ultimately into the “Tennis Court” stage of 
17th century France and finally in the Ibsenian “picture frame’’ 
theatre of modern times. 

The century we live in is a century of mechanical and scientific 
revolutions. This is an era of quicker communications, of whicli the 
'the glorious re.sultant. It weilds tremendous power in mass 
b^ntmunications in tlie quicke.st i)os.sible time and at diffmnt zones 

, Re*d on Srd M»r6h, 1956, at Delhi Pilm Seminar in reply to Oarid Abraham'* 
the subject. 
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t^wnltaneously. In th« hands o£ detnocrsioy it b the i^bst 
agency in forming public opinion. In tlm Trama of life, the cinema 
artistes play the most important roles and will have to ipake the great¬ 
est contribution as their predecessors used to do several thousand 
years back. 


Sri David Abraham says that the film artists are the offsi^ring of 
a great theatrical tradition. Of coiir-?e they are so Thej' have inheri¬ 
ted this cultural heritage from tlieir primitive ancestors, but to be more 
intinmte about the idea of its progiess through ages. I intend to put 
it thus—that they belong to the same School of actors who flared 
up the torch of acting thousanls of years ago--only their n'Cthods and 
manners have changed with the cliango of time and place. Their 
external form and body have been uietamorjyhosed into more matured 
and more refined ones to look not only belter hut more dignified. 
T1 tc drama with stage and acting, follows the .same proc‘e=sof evolution.s 
as the origin of the specie-. There is oneness of the spirit which can 
not be scpiTated into different indentities. It therefore need not be 
distinguished into a progenitor or an inheritor. From the time, of the 
primitive cave-dwc!ler.s in Uumt Ininting dances to the time of Egyptian 
civiliration down to the silver .screen of to-day, the spirit remains the 
same 


It is true tliat t!in>n;j:li the tnedinm of the artiste, the .-torv of the 
film is unfolded, be'*anse ho is the momh])<ev of t!ie antltor and the 
inteif retor of his ideas. He liuis carves out >uch a position in the 
entire film body tluit every linib perambulates round this figr^re. 
While fully endorsing the opinion, 1 am temple 1 to question why 
they do so? Why do all of tiicin, the entire 01m body, jostle round 
him ? Is it for tl»e sake of duty that they are thn.s eoiui elled or 
for love of tlte work they have undertaken No. I’heiv might be some 
such reasons bnl it is more, for the sake of their own interest that they 
do so. Thus they help him to equip him more—assist him to assume 
the character imagined by tlie scenarist or author, to reflect the mood 
created by the technical col!aboralor.s and finally to project them to the 
nndience. Thus the film actor is the bridge between the eo’.iab(.rator.s 
and llie audience. Bo the co-workers of the artist are not tr.ih- peram¬ 
bulating round him but all of them including the film a< tor {erani- 
bulales round the theme of the story. This h5s been done all through 
the ages of the theatrical development from the platform to the 
auditorium and is now being done from the screen to the w'orld ^ 
audience. :• ,, 
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The film actor is loved > adorei and honoured by bis fans, 
because he reflects their feelings and emotions u)oves them to sympa4by 
and antipathy^ tears and laughters, and sways them as be likes to 
human pathos. Because, they identify themselves with the hero 
(Mr. Sidney Bernstein in the “Footnotes to the Film" says 
his approach to the film is one of identification. For him, the 
hero is the answer to his own daydreams and the picture, a world of 
which causes the realities around him to dissolve for a while. The 
films are his release from the frustrations of a dull day.") The artiste 
is, therefore, naturally transfigured as their friend, ideal and sometimes 
idol whom they closely imitate. As such he creates new manners and 
fashions amongst his followers which actors in the earliest era also 
did, but in a crude manner. He served as their model from the day 
he had done away with the mask and buskins and emerged out in 
full-bloomed personality before the public. In his artistic endeavour 
he set fashions for the young Patricians in the days of Imperial Rome. 
To-day, he is still doing so amongst his more cosmopolitan votaries. 
He is the only human factor whose presence is felt by the audience in 
the vast cineraatograpliic creation manned by machines and mechanics. 

Some School of critics are of opinion that films could be made 
witliout a film artiste, such as the cartoons and puppet films. Such 
cinematographic presentations come as diversions and their creation 
is needed for depicting social satires an 1 fairy tales and sometimes 
children’s films. It should, however, be kept in mind that even for 
some kinds of children’s films, where depiction of some sort of human 
emotion is the prime object we cannot do away with an actor. 

There was a tendency amongst documeutarians and makers of the 
Avant Garde films in France to oust the actors completely from the 
films or to use them as plastic materials in the hands of the Directors. 
But now the Avant Garde is dead and the documentaries have changed 
their faces. Every body familiar with the filmcraft knows well the 
famous story of Pudovkin who in his Heir to J&nghiz Khan utilised a 
few Mongols of the Central Asian Steppes as plastic materials and 
fully utilised these raw human elements in the film to do away with 
trained actors. But in direct contradiction of such practices, Mr. 
Roger Manvell, comparatively of the recent school of fihn criticigm, 
holds “Russia soon learned ... to have some actors who know their 
job around the set. For as soon as it comes to acting which requires 
elffotion, coutinaously and carefully developed, the theory of an actor 
as plastic material in the bands of the director breaks dbwn. The 



theory 4}f sticking togeUi«r mm0 faoee with the same ex]^»siiii«^ 
but with a different cutting tempo and caUing the result a cine-etudy of 
hanger or sorrow or mother love, ends where the emotion begins 
to develop, where the face itself has to move with feelings and 
mean it.” 

It is neelless to say that people whose life history is being depic* 
tel in a docutnentary being strangers not only to films but to the art 
of acting are incapable of simulating an emotion as well as any 
dramatic or sustained acting. It becomes awfully difficult for them 
to recapture the same mood and intero-t a sec'^nd time. This difficulty 
was actually faced by Mr. Halph Keene, Director of “Ramdas and 
Mangri” a documentary on Assam Tea Gardens for the Green{fflrk Pro¬ 
ductions. Thus writes Mr. Keene *‘they could not stimulate an 
emotion. If we wanted Ramdas to look startled we had to startle 
him. If drunkenness was required, they liad to be made drunk.” 
Mr. Keene further goes on to say “Ramdas w'as splendid, always 
quick to understand and respond to whatever was asked of him. 
And I don’t think Mangri even made a clumsy or an awkward gesture. 
But they were not capable of any dramatic or sustained acting and 
our story had to be told in the simplest terms.” 

So he is to-day not only an imjieiative need in Features and 
Children's films hut is also in great demand even for the documen¬ 
taries where the main object is to depict pictorially an accurate and 
more authentic mole of behaviour of the [leople, their homes, fac¬ 
tories and fields. He is to day not only an entertainer but a teacher. 

Hence at first sight the actor looms large before our eyes, and 
creates the illusion that he is the all-important facet of the film 
indusk'v. But at the second thought, we find he is not so tall or big 
as be appears to be but his collaborators make him taller and bigger 
than what he himself really is. They give him voice, a co-ordinated 
orchestration of various movement patterns, light, habitation and 
dre.ss, all go to make him look magnificent. Without their help, 
undrapped and unadorned, dumb and in the dark, standing on a 
bare platform, he is no more a personality than a walker on of the 
world at large. Mr. Thomas Taig of the Department of English 
Studies, University of Bristol, writes in “The Anatomy of Film”— 
**Cinemai de{)end8 for its production on the combined efforts of a whole 
team of artists and technicians.” Therefore, it will not be a hasty 
generalisation if .we say that the film artiste is no doubt an impgirtanl^ 
factor of the film industry though not an all-important facet of 






'ittfdci';- is :the 41$ Is a oo op^tive art, S'^y^boiy 

is 4« iin|4)Hant as tbe other. From tbe directof^ t© tfeo inal# 


'3^'toa0 44cfa 8;4d every helps tl e artiste with ail their ci^fttiviB 
yeattb, to speik their language to the world at large. 


As regards the contributions of the film artiste towards the tocial 
life’ of the country, opinions are divided. Tt is ho doubt very difficult 
Id gauze their actual contributions towards society' in general, for 
'theid is no correct statistical data based on scientific observation and 
sociological re:?earch obtainable on the subject. It can well be erpco- 
ted that this difficulty wdll be removed if there comes up a body to 
uhdertake this responsibility in the immediate future. Meanwhile 
it is ■ satisfying to note that the film in India has re-created in vivid 
colours different aspects of Indian life from the past as well as of 
^|he present, which have opened up hew vistas before the eye* of the 
commoh man with a tremendous impuli^e which he can hardly ignore. 
As' a result of this, the avenue of igndraiice is gradually receding 
from him, The impact will be irresistible as time inarches on. 


If, however, we try to appraise of whai conLiibutious the actors 
have made towards the betterment of socie'y in general, it would 
seem very satisfactory in coinparUon with what tliey did in the past, 
even if we take into consideration the very poorer background, the 
absence of adequate training facilities and almost imixissible working 
conditions under which they work. It would not be out of place 
here if 1 compare the status and conditions of the actors in the past 


with those of the present. There was a time w-hcii in every country 
the actors were subjected to ^evere maltreatment and insult. In the 
days of Imperial Rome, they were denied the rights of citizenship; 
they were in infamy, sociilly an outcast. But in the same Rome 
in the Republican days, there arose the great actor Roscius, who wa.s 
a friend of Cicero and a honoured citizen. Then in Eurofie of Middle 
ages, we fee that actors were treated like thieves, vagabonds and 
tramps. Then there appeared in France the perfect actor. Talma, who 


was Napoleon's constant companion, according to whom, be was the 
J^ste. Even in England in the days of Queen Elizabeth the 
<M^pany of actors were looked on with increasing disfavour by the 
authorities and were finally included in the famous Statute ot 3572 


a^if^maBtedesa men’* and therefore, ^^rogues and vagahoida*'* To 
eabape the denounced again such uudesintblee the actors 

ahelter Ihbtnielves under tbe protet^ion of anohla tci&tt 
by beckmilhg hpiiihdfiy at least, members of his ’fa<mseho}d< III 







S^laod;«eTc««>! centtHTias hcfeafter,/w« «ee ^ ipprilat a^oi, 
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j^ople tftH! adored by tbe then Prime Minuter, Mr. Olfuia^dilf .. In 
<^r own time, we eee a ffcmt artute, Mr. Cbarlea Obaplain, who i# 
not only worshipped ae a comrnedian of the highest order birt- e 
representative of the people. He will even remain famone fiMr lna 
solid contributions to tbe store of human values which he has efected. 
From the beginning to the last of hi^; pictures, a strong undereurrei^jt 
of socialistic outlook run< th’-ough all of them. But then C.baplain 
is not only an actor but the director of his films and ajiithor of biis 
stories. We can cite hundreds of such examples where truly magnU 
ficent artists rose bead and shoulder above their average contemporariep 
but at a great co^t of perseverance, erudition and knowledge. 


Actors in our country had also had (he same misfortune to suffer 
from such ignominy, even lately. They have also salv^aged tbe good 
name of the actors from a sea of degradation, social ostracism and 
vagabondage of yore to that of a gentleman. Thanks to the grace of 
Providenca they do now weild a great power and infiuence over the 
minds cf their fans who higldy extol them. He is now a potent 
force in moulding puhl’c opinion even to a great extent. He can 
perpetrate evil just as he dees gv^d to society. If he is not cautious, 
any fal e move and iinauthenticnted gesture on his part, any mal- 
digested expression in rec eating a character and environment snd 
in proving the premise of the thematic materials of the story might 
generate in a common people a 0 inaccurate notion and false impres¬ 
sion regarding the authenticity of the time, place and action of the 
film. For, this is a common mistake which an actor i.s apt to commit 
unless he is intimately taught in tbe hlslriocity of the subject. 


Since the nmunev and custouus of our forefathers are little known 
to us to-day, \vc possibly cannot reproduce properly an actual port¬ 
rayal of a life or scene from the past. In this connection it will not 
be out of place if I incidentally refer to some of them. Those who are 
interested, can have a fuller knowledge of the .sub'ect from ancient 
texts. The mode of reclining of our forerathers, their methods of 
sitting, landing and even of moving about were made m ihe beauti¬ 
ful classical graces and jxjses Oor rlietorics mention tliem as Ashana, 
Bhaogi, Hela>)i Madras and others. There are various classifications 
ef them Ml.. When modern actors depict classical and epic charact^a.. 
they oomi^ately ignore them and move around tlie sets built 
art derigoer with meticulous care to represent the period, 









lost by the moat sophiatioated mode of movement 
iiitd'l:tehavk)tir by tite actors themselves inspite of their donning 
di period costumes. In order to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
this aspect of the art of acting an actor must need a rigorous trainings 
It IS for this reason that in the West they have so deeply felt the need 
of an extensive 61m education. 


In eve^ dramatic academy of the Western countries there 
is a class to teach period deportment and handling of the stage 
properties. From duelling, to moving on with doublet cape and hood 
crinolin and lace, handling of such stage properties as a snuff-box, 
a long stuff walking stick, a fan, a rapier, a handled eye glass etc. 
Elegant manners and graceful demeanour are all taught with as iinpor> 
tance as the art of miming and posing. Unfortunately, there is no such 
academy in our country as yet. 


It is needless to point ont here that a snc^cessfiil artiste should 
possess a rich backgrounl in the body of traditions, theories, techni¬ 
ques and aesthetic principles that govern his knowlelge of the allied 
arte. This will develop in him the basis of an intelligent artistic 
julgeinent. Insi>ire.i by such ideals, a Motion Picture Foundation 
for college and Univeraty students has recently been established in 
New York University where such talents as Orson Wells, Paulette 
Goddard, Merle Oberon, Butli Gordon and Burgess Meredith were the 
sponsors. Laboratory training is annually held in the Amherst College 
for them. 

So we deeply feel to-day the necessity of an Academy to teach the 
art of acting to our young aspirants. It is an imperative need in our 
country to-day. It is sad that apprentices of every profession are 
taught in their own vocations save and except the profession of acting. 
It is equally strange that actors are criticized for their shortcomings, 
yet are denied the right to learn their art and thus frame a sound 
professional career. Whatever little they have learnt, by tlie trial and 
error method in the midst of greatest hazards by imitating the per- 
formaince of actors or actresses who have already established name 
and fame. Sometimes they learn in the self-taught method of looking 
iiito a fore-gn 61m. It is a happy augury that a National Film Board 
{(»r India is soon going to te started in which there will be an Institute 
for "the training of artists and technicians. It is expected that much 
< 3 | ,|heaB difficulties and inconveniences will thus be remo^ and 
young enthusiasts will no longer have to suffer as we had to do 
in the past. 




THE FSM ANp, mit .AiRTIETE 



11 we k»Te aeide the qeeslion ol Mieir tremiag, thec^ical m 
praetical, one will have to flhadder to think of the working conditbhs 
in which they work. In our State of West Bengal, a young popular 
artist is generally bound down by ten or more contracts at a time. 
Shifts of two to four hours even are allotted to each producer and be 
is to fly whether in the day or in the night like a shuttlecock in great 
speed from one studio to another in order to fulfll his obligatipns I 
He has no leave during the weak and rolls on like a reluctant machine. 
He is to appear in diverse characters—a hero, villain, a lover, a cheat 
or a vagabond and even a king. The actor appears in the role of aher o 
in the morning, a villain in the afternoon and near about mid-night 
—when everyone repoies in balmy slumber—and he is tried, exhausted 
and drowsy, ho is to apiwjar a.s a lover! He has practically no relax¬ 
ation and recreation so needed for a hard worker like him. Thus be 
has little time to study, think and observe. It is really gratifying 
to note that inspite of such hardr-hip.s and inconveniences he has 
(Tc^ditably coulrihiited his quota towards the cultural advancement of 
the country. Once again we deeply feel the need of an institution 
under whose fostering care he might well take shelter. He being such 
an imiwtant facet of the film trade, can also rightly claim tuch 
protection and anienities from the Industry as well as from the 
(lovernment. 

We have already discussed about the imijortant role a film artist 
plays in the aesthetic and artistic life of India's culture. The sum 
total of a country’s social past and the reality of its present is expressed 
in ttmt country’s culture It is liow we behave with each other, how 
we express ourselves in speech, how we work, how we create the 
onviromnent in which we eat and re.st, how w'e love and how we 
dress. The film artiste has tried to depict them as sincerely and 
faithfully as is possible under the present conditions of his workings 
and training. Whatever has been achieved by some talented ones 
liave been acquired by their own individual efforts. But their number 
is very few. In order to achieve this in a wider scale there ought to 
l>i’ mass efforts by the artists thcMiiselves. 

Post independent India, as other parts of the world, is now facing 
a new horizon with strange and new changes. Civilization is now 
confronted with great political and economic issites. We are troubled 
l>y cnistivnt repititions of strikes, disa.sters, progiammes and plannings 
and every form of crises, which have crowded our social horizon i|i 
tccent years msd the individual is now tempted to take increasing^/^ 
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in irablie aio^irs^ Pilm aob)ra as a profusion ^^nnot igtUHf^ 
l^ese vital prcibietns of socialisjti in which we arc all involved to-day. 
Ailiste cannot ignore these issues. So Paul Hotha writes in his 
“DocuoQentary Film”—‘Politics, for example, are daily becoming of 
increasing interest to millions of people who only few years ago regarded 
their di-cussion as abhorrent. Not politics in the old meaning of the’ 
word but politics e;nbracing economics, sociology, culture and in many 
cases, religion.’ So we are confronted not only with the political 
ideologies to-day but als(j with the disturbing thoughts of the inevitable 
future. Kvery thinking person is now presented with a complexity of 
political and social problems, which he will have to face. The film 
professionals cannot ignore them. None is calculated to bring about 
a greater efficiency in ilie {X>pulace or in.'ipire in them an urge for social 
advance than the film artiste. In order to have a first-hand knowledge 
of the life and workings of a farmer and his family, of a Iabonr(?r, of a 
man working in a factory or in a mine, an artiste should pass sometimes 
in a 5 'ear in their midst so that lie might faithfully present, wliai 
he has learnt by such a contact, the trails of their character, which 
alone will be authentic and accurate. 

Camp training in the fields with actnal |)eople is more necessary 
than training in the Studio or academy. Unless the> do so no socio¬ 
logical contribution of any worth can be ex[k*cied from them. 

Thus for a medium to achieve its liighost expre.ssion and the 
widest appeal, there must exist a social atmosphere of a fertilizin'; 
kind, a strong houiogenity, an intimate contact with the people. Tliis 
is true of every cultural medium but it is a thousand times more 
necessary for the cinema. 



THE SOCIAL CONTRACT THEORY 
AND DEMOCRACY 


PaOFESSUB RaOHUBIK CaAKRAVAltTl 

The term "Suoial'* implies something connected with society, 
while ‘‘Contract” means an agreement between two or more people. 
Usually, such an agreement creates new obligations. Contract in¬ 
volves sarrender of some, and the creation of new rights. As Hobbes 
points out “The mutual transferring of right is that which men 
call ‘contract’ ' In short, contract implies a kind of reciprocal 
obligation and duties that originate out of the free consent of the 
parties. 

The phrase “Social Contract” may mean either a contract which 
is social in nature or a contract entered into by society. But neither 
of these interpretations is valid for the present purpose. As a term 
of Political Theory, “Social Contract” implies a contract for, not by, 
society. It is a contract which makes society possible. Contract 
becomes distinctly social in that aspect. 

Such a contract for society may take eitlier of the two forms. It 
might be just a contract of ‘ every one with every one” for the 
establishment of a civil society or curnmuuwcaltii or the State. 
Hobbes uses this term in this specific sense. Secondly, in addition 
to a contract for “community ’, social coutraet might mean a contract 
between the people and their rulers. In this sphere, it means 
governmental contract. Both Ijanguet * and Pufeudorf* have 
developed this aspect of the social contract. Even Locke seems to 
suggest it.* In history, social contract appeared first as governmental 
contract and then as social coniiMct propor. In fact, as Mr. Gough 
suggests, social contract proper “was largely a development from the 
earlier governmental contract”.However, both these forms became 
current by seventeenth century. 


* Robbet, T. !’'Iisviftthiiu**, London (1651), p. &j. , . « , 

* *'Vindio»e Contra TtrsniKn” was a t»mont Htigeaaot publicatton (The faroon J* of 
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* Pufcndorf : "The Law of Nature And Nati-mi’ 
Kennett, Stb Edo., London (1740), p. 036. 

„„ ‘ Pollock, P.: "An Introduetioo to The Hietor.v of 
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* Qou|^, J.W.: '“Th* Soptal Conlraet*', Oxford (1936), p. 
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^e idea of ' St^iai Contract* is almost as old as politioal 
]^Uo8ophy itself.'^ Langoet bronizht ont the two sourcos of this 
dootrine-old Testamejit history and Boman lisw.* 

Although the rudimentary ideas of this theory can be traced back* 
to Plato,* Epicurus *■ and Cicero,® the doctrine was developed by 
Buehanon Bichard Hooker **, Althusius *, Grotius and Pufendorf 
in the Middle Ages. It was fully supported by feudalism. Feudalism 
instituted a system of reciprocal rights and duties on a contractual 
tie. Naturally it helped the development of the contract theory.** 
However, the doctriue was given a complete shape by Hobbes in 
1651, ’* Locke in 1690 ** and Rousseau in 1763.’* For over three 
centuries, it bad an undisputed hold over the mind of serious thinkers. 

This study is not so much concerned with the analysis of the 
doctrine of Social Contract itself as with its relationship to democratic 
ideals. 

The term democracy is indeed an elusive, one. It has come.to 
mean almost anything.’* It may mean a political organisation or a 


* liaski. H. “Sacisl Coatract” in ‘Encyclopaedia of tbe Social Sciences’, Voi. 14, p 127. 

* Diinning, W History of Political Theories”. From Lntber to Montesquieu, 

New Yosk tCth Print. 1953), pp. 49-50. 

* Majority of the Indian writers tend to refer to Kantilya as tlic pioneer of tbe Social 
Goitract Theory. But none of them give any precisi reference to the source. 1 could not 
find any trace of it in Sharnasatry's "Kantilya's Arthasaatra”, 4tli Kdn., Mysore (1951). 
It ia true that in Chapter 19 (3'he Duties of a Ki'igi Kautilya eays ; "In tbe bappioest of 

hia aubjests lies his happiiiesi, ill their welfirs his welfare. ” (p. 3S). It means that 

King is to please (lanj) his eobjects. But certainly it does not mean any social contract. 
That Ksutilya is not tbe source is proved by K.P. Jayaswal’s omission of bis name in 
reference to Social Contract in "Hindu Polifv’’, Bangalore (1955) He refer* to‘‘Santi Panra 
Verse" to show tbe origin of Stitc on mutual contract (pp. 165 GG;. Certainly the idea 
of Kingabip in ancient India meant service of the po p'c. t.Vehru, J. "Glimps's of World 
History”, 4th Sdn., London, 1949, p. 51). But tint is not enough to conclude that be is the 
product of Social Contract. 

4 Plato; ‘‘The Republic'* TiandiiteJ by .AD. Lindsay. London fld3’3), Book II, 
369, p. 42. 

f Barker, E "Greek Poli'ioal Theory. Plato And His Predecessors'*. London (1918), 
p. 70. 

• Sabine, G.H. "A History of Polilicat Theory," London., 1951, Iteprint, p. 166. 

f Bnchaiio , G. "On the Sovereign Power Among The Scots" (16791—See Ounning, 
ihid., pp 59 60. 

• Hnoker, It. "Laws of Eoclesinstiil Polity" (15941-See Coker. F.W. " Readings In 
Political Philosophy". New Yoik (I960), p 337. 

• * Politics Metbodics Digests of Johannes Althusius" in Harvard Political Classics 
Series. Harvard University Press (1032) See the discussion by Dr. C. J. Friedrich in 
pp. Ixaxvii-lsxxviii. 

Grotius. H. "The Law of War And Peace" (1628)—See Coker, ibid. pp.4l6-16, Dunning 
ibid., p. 181; Hcarnsbaw, F.J 0. on "Hugo Grolius" in (Cb 6) ‘‘The Sociai Political Idens of 
Stnae Oreat Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries”, London (1926), p. 14P. 

ri Pnfecdorf, ibid. It was published first in 1672, 

^ Fifigls, J.N ‘'Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius 1414>1625" 
Casattneyge (192S Reprint), pp lO ft 180. 
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Hi^own, 1 *'The Meaning of Democracy”. New ft Revised Sdn, Londop (1926), pp- 
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•ocia) atiflof^eraall eoonomto 6fdriiciitif« * or an ethtodi |»riiici|la.* 
Like other terms in Political Science, it lacks sadly an exact Midi 
precise connotation. Natnrally as an i4eal it is ragne.* 

However for the present purpose, democracy would be accepted 
as an ideal, which stands for ultimate supremacy of the people, takes 
consent as the basis of the State, and recognises liberty and equality of 
all individuals. Democracy appears, in this context, not as a theory 
but as a number of principles.' On tins interpretation alone 
“Social Contract** and “Democracy” became integrally related. 

Contract, as indicated before, is an agreement between iwo or 
more people. It means that those who are parties to the contract are 
necessarily supreme. If they are not bO, they cannot create new 
voluntary obligations for themselves. Tlie supremacy of the people 
is implicit in the Social Contract Theory. Whether it is a case of 
social contract proper or of governmental contract, it recognises this 
supremacy. 

The supremacy of people is implicit in Hobbes’s nature of the 
contract itself, Locke’s reservation of supreme authority in the 
comniiinity of which government is but a moral trust, and in Rous- 
seao’s equation of the sovereignty with the General Will. 

Even Hobbes agrees that people arc naturally supreme. But 
they give up this supreme power once the civil society is established. 
Since then, power of the people is exercised, by virtue of the contract, 
by the Sovereign. People delegate their auti ority to one man or 
one assembly of men * for their own self-interest. They like to 
preserve themselves and to lead a more contented life.* Free people 
of state of nature become “subjects” ’* to a sovereign who is their 
own creation. Henceforth, it is no longer a question of the exercise 
of {lopular sovereignty but one of solely passive obedience. They 
must obey their new ruler. They have no right of resistance even 
if he docs not rule well. According to Hobbes then, ‘whatsoever he 

I Burns, C D. "Political Idtals" Uh Rdn., Lund'-n a043), p. 1278. 

* Bidnr; k Beatrice W.bb : “Joduairial Dimreraer" NiiUb Impns^ion, Ijtndon (10261. 

Cole, "Social Theory" London (lOSOI. Cole Q D H. "Self Ooveriiment in Industiy", 

London '1922). 

* Willejr, Ilf M. *'8( me Recent Critica And Exponents of The Tluoryof Democracy" 
in (ch. 2) " A Hietory of Political Theories m Recent Times" ed by Alerriam A Bsrness, 
New York (J982), pp. 46 47. 

* Carpenter. V. "Towards Democracy". • 

* Josd, C.B.M. "Guide to The Philosophy of Morals And Politics" 7th Impre8sii.n. 
London (1948). p. 770. 

* Hobbes, tbid., p. 67. 

’ Hobbes, ibtd., p, 86. 

* H^ibiss. ibtd., p. 88. 
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isifa it ^ be m IsjiuT to my is4 ^is fiobjecsts nw «@gbt lur to bb % 
BOjr ^ ibezn scciised of to}o«ti(^*. * Tr&nator of tbe BOfMroixuicy of too 
p6(^1e to the Bo^etoign ie thus completely absolute mid irret^abto* 

But Ijoi^ had a different attitude altogether. liike Hobbes, 
the key to his political society is security. But it is not security for 
its own sake. It is security for better enjoyment of life, liberty and 
possession.^ So the contract is made for a specific purpose. The 
power that is <neated is '‘limited to the public good of tbe society.* 
Even tbe legislative power which is supreme in every commonwealth, 
can never be absolute or arbitrary.* Power should better be dissolved 
than used as an instrument of absolutism. As Professor Baski com* 
ments "Absolute government" is no government at all since it 
proceeds by caprice instead of reason. It is wanting in the essential 
and continuing element of consent without which no law imposes 
obligation.* In more than one place, Locke specifically remarks that 
Government is a moral trust.* Once the end is forgotten “the trust 
most necessarily be forfeited and the power devolve into the hands 
of those that gave it." Thus the community perpetually retains the 
snpreme power of saving themselves from designs of anybody, even 
of their legislators, against the liberties and properties of tbe subject.^ 
So the rnlers can be removed if they govern tyrannically.* Bevolu- 
tion is the reserve power of the people. But such revolution should 
be an act of majority.* As contract is the act of majority, their 
consent alone can dissolve it. 

This aspect of Locke’s theory greatly influenced constitutions 
^ of certain states in America. Both the Constitution of Maryland of 
14th August, 1776,“ and the Constitution of De La ware, September, 

1776,“ declared specifically that “all government . is instituted 

solely for the good of the whole.” The Virginia Bill of Bights of 

dune 12, 1776, goes even further. It declares " . magistrates are 

their (people’s) trustees and servants, and at all times amenable to 
them.” It holds that if the government forfeits the trust, !"a majority 


1 Hobbes, ibid. , p. 90. 

• lioeke, J. “Two Treatises of Civil UoveromcDt,” Evsrjman’s Library, Loodou 
.a»9RepriirtJ,p. 104. 
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ot tbe oommuDtty hAtb an indnbUablef onaliaiuibfe and indefawdble 
right to refonxi, alter or aboliab it /’' Bxaotly similar provisions are 
incorporated in the Coostitution of Pencsylvania of September, 1790/ 

Bonssean goes farther than Locke in safeguarding the snpremaey 
of the people. People do not transfer their supreme power to anyone. 
They reserve it to themselves, organised as ”a public person—a body 
politic." * Honsseau provides the means for expressing the popular 
opinion. Professor Cole remarks: "For Locke's theory of tacit 
consent, he substitutes an active agreement, periodically renewed." * 
People express their povereignty through General Will.® This aspect 
of Rousseau's theory has been fully endorsed by the constitution 
revolutionary Fiance. The Constitutions of 1791,* 1793^ and 1795* 
specihed that "Ijaw is tlie expression of the general will, ex{M*e8sed 
by the majority of citizens or their representatives." To Rousseau, 
government is no moie than an agent of the sovereign people, who 
can revoke it in case of breach of that agency. 

So the right to control the destinies of the states both in Locke 
and in Rousseau, belongs to the people. Such a right is a basic 
element of democratic creed. 

Next to the emphasis upon ultimate sufremacy of the people, 
social contract tlieoiy bccomea fundamentally democratic by its insis* 
tence that "will, and not force, is the basis of the state."* In fact, 
consent is the basis of political obligation. Dr. Friedmann points out 
"What links all protagonists of the social contract theory is that they 
hud the source of political power in the people. In that sense, the 
whole theory of social contiact is a forerunner of democratic theory,"*® 

Although this principle appears to us as a commonplace, in the 
days of absolutism and new monarchies, it was itself a revolutionary 
claim. "The heart of the social Contract doctrine," remarks Cstlin, 
"is.that all civil order and a fortiori all government rests on 


* Comm»ReT, H. B.'*f)Jcam«ntsof American Hiator;,*’ Vol. T, New York 'I91<)}, 
p. 108. 

* Cbafee, ihtd., p. 283. 

* OanBinS, W. A. “A Hialorj of Pohiiral Theories," From Rousseiii to Bpeooer. 
New York (igaot, p. 76. 

* Cole, O. D. H. Introiliiclion to Roueaeeu's "The Social Cootratt And Disconrw" 
in Everymao'a Library. London (1847 Keprintl, pp. ax—x'tl. 

® Rooateau, J. J. '‘Social Contract," Bude if, Chapters 1 and 4, pp 20, 34. 

* Stewart, J. H. “A Docaiuentary Survey of UiS French Bevo.ation,' New Yortt 
'1951), n, 114. 

® Stewart, J. E , ibid., p. 456. 

* Stewart, J. H., ibid., p. 678. 

* ThU w«e a haading of a Section (Ql of Professor T.H, flreon’a‘'Lectn»|,% 

the FHneiplaa of PoUHoal Obligation," London fl91t), p 121. 

Friedmann, W. "Legal Theory," Third Rdition, London (1958), p 89, 




THB CALCUTTA REVIEW : 

* So the rd^icm of OQe. with the otfaor in potiticol < 

one of reciprocal duties end obligations# not of passive obedience. 

For Hobbes, sovereign antiionty derives itself originally from the- 
consent of tbe people. The ruler is in fact an agent. But he is an < 
agent with unlimited discretion and an authority. Such authority is 
irrevocable. Locke’s supreme power is set op for a specific purpose 
and is consequently limited by it. For Bousseau, there is no such 
external power. It is the people and tbe people alone who exercise 
tbe sovereign power. Government is no more than an office clerk. 

This aspect of social contract has exercised tremendous influence 
upon political developments in America, Britain, France, and in 
other parts of the world. And this infiuence is still dominant in 
contemporary democratic developments. 

The Pilgrim Fathers drew up the famous May Flower Compact 
on November 11, 1620. It was to be the basis of a government in the 

new American Colony. They declared : **We.doe . .. solemnly 

and mutually in the presence of God, and one another covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civill body politick.” ' In the 
‘‘Fundamental Orders of Connecticut” of January 14, 1638, which 
was the first written constitution known ^o history that created a 
government, the inhabitants of three towns ® declared we .. . 

doe .... associate and conjoyne ourselves to be as one iPublike State 
or. Commonwealth. * ’ 

Tbe connection of social contract with democratic theory of 
government is made plain by the Constitution of New Jersey of 
July 3, 3776, The Preamble pointed out *‘ . . . . allegiance and 

protection are.reciprocal ties, each equally depending upon the 

other, and liable to be dissolved by tbe other’s being refused or 
withdrawn.” “ 

Both the Constitution of Maryland of August 14, 1776, and 
Constitution of Delaware of September 21, 1776, recorded “all govern¬ 
ment of right originates from the people, is founded in compact 
oiily.” * Theory of social contract was given a specific and clear 
recognitiun by the Massachusetts Bill of Rights of 1780. This Bill 
4aelared ‘'The holy politic is formed by a voluntary association of 


*' d. *‘A Biatory of The Political Philosphera” London (1950), p. 970. 
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socuc coiiir^iDr mnocmot &Sl^ 

ii^iridiiak ; it if a soobl eoni|Mici bjr wlH<^ tHe wiioia peoiAe 
co^wnants with each citii»D and aaoh citiaen with the whole people 
that all abalt be governed by certain laws tos the oomtnon good/^ * 

In Britain, the contract theory infloencaid the thoughts oi the 
Lhvellere movement. Their basic document ** The Agreement of the 
people ” * was an *' entrance certificate into the State to wbich 
every one had to subscribe before admission It was really a social 
contract. It was thoroughly debated by the General Council of the 
Army at Putney in October J6l7, On October 29, the Lreveller 
Kainboroujib declared every man tbst is to live under a government 
ought first by his own consent to put himself under that govern¬ 
ment '*.* Another Leveller Wildman likewise maintained , 

all government is in the free consent of the people”.* 

John Milton pointed out in his ** Tenure of Kings And Magis¬ 
trates ” (1649)” . the power of the kings and Magistrates is 

nothing else but what is only derivative, transferred and committed 
to them in trust from the people to the common gcod of them ail ”/ 
So authority is a trust meant to serve general wsifare. 

Even the Whig theory of Bovolution otJfiSS* was biassed by 
bccial contract. When James IT left the throne vacant, a controversy 
arose as hoiv to characterise the event.* Then the Convention 
Parliament® of 1689 resolved ‘‘that King James 11,. having en¬ 
deavoured to subvert the constitution of. (he kingdom by breaking the 
original coniract between king and [leopie .... violated.ib& funda¬ 
mental Ian a and withdrawn himself out of the KingdQm,.lia8 abdicated 
the government and that the throne is thereby vacant But the 
idea was not developed any further in aoy of the constttutionai texts 
The French declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen of 27 
August, 1789,'' and the decree on the Fundamental Prmctples of 
Government of October 1,1789,'® maintained "All powers emanate 
essentially horn the nation and may ©m.inaie only thcrefiom ”, That 
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^0 Tm cAtot^m Rvmw C^/ 

th# coKfienl of the people wai the socuxe of authority and civil Order 
was implicit in the French Bevolutioo, 

In some sense, the adoption of a constitution may be regarded as 
a contract entered into by the People. The Preamble ot the Consti¬ 
tution of India of 26ifa January, 1950, modelled on the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States of September, 17, 1787, states, 
inter alia, " We the people .... do hereby aaopt, enact and give 
to ourselves this Constitution . . . Ho it may be taken as the 
example of the impact of social oontract on modem democratic 
constitutions. 

All leading philosophers of social contract—Hobbes to Rousseau— 
make consent, rather than coei-cion the moral basis of political order 
and obedience. In fact, Jjocke asserted like Col. Rainborough 
** Mon being by nature all free, equal and independent, no one can 
be put out of this estate and subjected to the political power ot 
another without his own consent This ideal of consent is the 
greatest contribution of the theory of social contract to democracy. 

The ideal of natural lights of man is also an important 
element of the social contract theoiy. In Locke, for example, 
men preserve the natural rights of I'fe, liberty and property even in 
a civil society. Even “the supreme power cannot take liom any man 
any part of his properly without his own consent.”^ The very 
object of a political society is protection of these rights. The American 
Declaiation of Independence of 4 July 1776 virtually repeats the 
principles of Locke.* Locke influenced the ideas of various American 
Bill of Rights.” The Fiencb Constitution of 24 June 1798, declared 
‘‘Government is instituted to guraniee man the enjoyment of his 
natural and inalienable rights."” ‘“What Locke has sought to do," 
remarks Laski, “was the effort also of hbeials in America and 
France.*'^ Government thus becdnes a defender of “inalienable" 
rights of man. 

It is the basic creed of social contract that man are by nature free 
and independent, and that they have certain inherent rights from their 
birth. This creed is the ideological forerunner of fundamental rigliis 

t fiMSvprs.p. 7. 

9 il.« ibid., p. 104. 

> LocIm,/. fbt<(. p 187. 

* BitotiM, D. G, “Natural Hightu," Sih Itnpiewiou. Lon ton (195'2;. p, 6. 
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«#tiy aStore equally free and rndepeodent and have mriam 'uhi-reni rights, of which, when 
tllij'sater lot®* of • ciety, lh.yc8unot bv any compact deprive or di*Mt Uieir p<»»’ 
tetiUr j namely, theMjoynw >t of life aad liberty.property.iiappinete and aafety." 

i Stewart. J. B. ibid, p. 466. 
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in tnoderu conatilations and tba present international movement for 
the protection of human rights. 

B'ioBlly. social contract theory assnmes the natural equality of 
human * beini^s. Even Hobbes admits that nature has made man 
equal, in the faculties of body and mind.^ Locke is always emphatic 
on this that men sre equal by natuie ^ The fundamental idea, in 
Rousseau is that of human equality.'* Hm society is based on equality 
and btoiherbood. Both Ijocke and Rousseau maintain that all rights 
and piivileaes are equally shared hy all men in civil society. Accor* 
ding to Rousseau, every act of soveieighty binds or favours all the 
citizens equallj. The Mjvereign does not make any distinction 
hetvieen citizens * The Fiench Revolution abolished all distinctions 

and privileges They established the principle that.all ‘*inen 

aie.equal in lights ” “ ^I'heso ideals are the basis of democratic 

jinnciple ot “eiiuality of Mains and opjiortunit}^ 

Social Conti act is made In pcoi>!e who aie equal Equality is 
then central to this theon. It is exactly hi in the case ot democracy.* 
As Piofessor J^aski points out "The notion ol equality jiomts the way 
to the essence of the diMiiocratic idea—the effort of men to affirm 

their own e'-s''nce and to remove all bliners to that affiimatioii . 

The basis of deiiiociatie develop'iient is .the tlemand for equality.* 

In tins a''po<‘ (hen the contiibutioU ol hociu) contract to democracy is 
no less significant. 

Thu", so’ial coiitiact theoiv c.np'iasi*.aK ultimate supremacy of 
the people, takes consent as the bisis ol obedience, and recognises 
lights and lihcities ot the individual and the basic equality of human 
beings DciiuH'iacv c Mst's to be deinocracv it it is deprived of these 
lour lold ideal". Natniall) the lelatioii between the social contract 
theoiy and demociatic piuiciples ir, moie clo",* tliau it appears at 
fust sight. 

* Hoble*, T., t6i(t p 60 

* Jjwke, .7 tbid. p Hit 
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TRACES OF “NAKKHATTA-VIJJS” IN 

BUDDHISM 

Sri Satadal Kar Gom 

PROLOaUB 


To-day we have stepped into 2500 years, since the day of “Maha- 
parinibbana” of the Buddha. People of all nationalities—irrespective 
of caste, creed and religion, on the eve of such occasion, besides 
realizing bis spiritual force, are obi iged to acknowledge his versatile 
erudition and towering personality. He is accepted as one of those 
few “Great Masters’* who have come to this planet of ours’ to guide 
and show an everlasting p ath of peace and progress to the suffering 
millions. 

Buddha did appear at a period i^hen ancient India was entirely 
pervaded with the influence of Brahinanic culture ; The Church which 
the Bnddha founded on the model of Indo-Aryan tribal assembly, was 
naturally based on the fundamental traits of Vedic principles. 

The bfiences of ‘Astronomy’ tganita-jyo tisa) and ‘Astrology’ 
fphalita-jyotisa) ^ were prior to his time not only regarded as eyes of 
the Veda (veda-caksuh) but they formed as one of the six (sad)— 
essential component parts of the vedic studies. Keiterating the 
opanisadic enumeration,® the Paniniya Siksa describes the Vedas in 
the human form (Veda-Purusa) ; The limbs of the Veda-Purusa con¬ 
sist of five sense organs and the mind, as the sixth. They are 

Sikfa (Phonetics), Ealpa (Bitual) Jyoti^a (Astronomy-Astrology) 
NirQkta (Etymology), Vyakarana (Grammar), and Chanda (Metrics) 

“Chandah pldau tu vedasya bas^an kalpo’tba pa^hyate ] 
Jyotifamayanam caksnr-nirruktam ^fotramucyate I 
8ik§a gbrapam tu vedasya mukham vyakarapadi smytam R ^ 

t A kboiiledse hi tbe tjigoDotoeincal potilicua of fbe eelettlsl IxidieS >• k&owo >' 
AaboBoroj; WbereM an tiaestineDE of the iafloeDc«(, pooied frooi tbb plsoeta. tho *oi>' 
tbe moos and tbe esterUma, peitiiniBg to osr soler nyateto is renpect to (beir trig oomc* 
tiioal ponttiooe is (be btffizoo, upon tbis earth isrlnding individMl life,—it (»lted 

;>"8todiee fa Ocentt Cbemiatrj tad Pbyam" by O. £. SateUf (Adyer 1^°' 

tm. IStfC' 

V, Uoadeka, 1.1.5. 

• Qooted ia Hiei. of 8kt. Idt., by C. V. VeJdy iPoone lti8©) I, Seetkn 5* 
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AmoDgsl these six sopplemeiitary sciences of the Veds, tite 
function of the *Myotifs** is understood to lead '“one to gaze beyond ‘ 
this limited world as it explains the relation of this world with the 
whole universe.* As a matter of fact both these branches of science 
originated from the Vedas for the performance of Vedic ritnals ; 
Vedddga-Jyotisa of the Yajorveda thus reads:— 

“Vedfihi yajfi&rtham abhipravrttah 
EalanupQrv& vibita^ca yajhah ) 

Tasmildidam k^lavijUina SSstram yo 
Jyotisaih Veda sa veda yaj’Baih tl ’ 

This verse of the ' Jyotisa-Vedanga/* clearly indicates that the 
study of “Jyotisa” in Vedic time covered both caicniative (ganita) 
and predictive (phalita) aspects of the science. It has been remarked 
by Max Muller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature that 
the purpose of the study of “Jyotisa" in vedic period was not an 
‘'object of the small tract tc teach astronomy. It has a practical 
object, which is to convey such knowledge of the heavenly bodies as 
is necessary for fixing the days* and hours of the vedic sacrifinies.” * 

With the advent of the Buddha, in the Vedic field to preach bis 
“Tiaw of Righteousness” (Dbamma-Cakkapavattana),—‘it is evident 
that he was fur more well versed brahmin than his Vedic-brahmin 
opponent.^ In the Brabmajala Hutta and in other places of Buddhist 
Literature, we find ample instances of his profound erudition on the 
science of “Nakkhatta-Vijja (.\8tronomy-A8trology>. 

In this monograph we shall see that the Buddha, though was 
not very much wilful, could not discard the idea of incorporating the 
study of “Jyotiga” in his Sangba. 


Background op Buddhis^t Period 


With the emergence of the Vedas in India, Jyotisa has become 
the last word of science in antiquity. The Vedas are of greatest 
historical importance with regard to their “influence upon later 
thinking whether Brahmanic, Jains or Buddhist.*' * It is evidently 
seen that the seed of Jyoti^ sown in Vedio time grew up steadily 


* Cf —Ve4«ns« of knoiricdfro" by Dr. 
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nodef different periods wilh diverse experiments till ifc developed into 
a fttll l)iOomed stage 'in Buddhist India. In Buddhist India we 
witness the appearance of famous astronomers and astrologers like 
Asfta Devala,* Brahma Gupta, Kryabhatta, Varahamiliira, Prithuyasa, 
Bhattotpala and a host of innumerable' others.‘ In Buidhist litera¬ 
ture, mention of speciali.sts in this science are as well frequently 
found.' It is tentative to mention here that Parasara, the doyen of 
astrology in ancient India, opened a new system of predictive com¬ 
putation, deviating from his predecessors ; His method is known as 
Para^ariya or Paras irin which even in the present day, stands out 
as the authoritative and believed to bs siiecessfiil guide for astrologers.'* 
That in Buddha’s time this scliool gained a strong foothold for its 
expansion is evident when in the Indriyabhavani sutta of Majjlmna 
Nikaya * the opinion** of a certain parasariya, u Bralimin teacher, 
are discus.sed by the Mi.'^ter. Dr. li'iys Davids holds that this 
ParaiJara “was either ihe founder or an adlierent of the second of these 
schools.” ® Incidentally it may be mentioned that in Theragatha 
commentary a Bruhnrin of Rajagalia, expert in three vedis, is called 

as Parasariya Thera ^ ; Dr. Malala-sekera thinks that this Para^aiiya 
Thera is identical with Padamakutagariya of the Apadana" and 
Parapariya Thera of Theragatha.*® The BodbiKuitva is said to have 
been once boin as a brahmin teacher with the title parapariya, at 
Takkasila.** 

The word “.lyotisj” covers the study of the trigonoinetncal 
positions of the heavenly luminaries (Ganita Jyotisa-Astronomy) and 
their influence on the course of mandan? events (Phalita-Jyotisa.- 
Aslrologj) which according to ]!^arada (one of the eighteen original 
promoters of this science, “astiidasa’ hyete jyotihsfistra pravartakah”)** 
is un essential subject to ascertain both the prospsetive and ominous 
aspects of the world : 

^ According to PjpJilco Sndaoi tbi« saga was so p-oft.-iont in this scienoa that he 
cou!d predict thf ‘ exai-t passace of time w'ithout the help of an ‘ lonr-gtass’ (Vatnayanta- 
nilika)”—Die . of Pali proper name* hy Milal isekara. Vol. I pp 6.57. 

* Vide our Astronoun ra and AstroBomy’’(lo Bongaii;—Prof. Joj:osh Ch.iioy 261; 
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BatliUgame. Vol 28, pp 250, 256; Vol. 30, pp. 1.12. • ; 
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Library, Madras, Vol. I, pt.-1, skt.- B. pp. 596 



> FrAyc||ba«i)ttt jagfttd^ liibba^abbft i^i^panttin** * 

Obvfpuely it aaggesta that to comprehend the trend of 
end to foreee the all encompassing aspects of the world, no other 
mondaoe science, excepting ‘*i?halita Jyoti^a", or astrology, come 
to the forefront*. 

Bbaekaracarya, the genius of this science in Buddhist India to 
show the natural interlink between the ‘Ganita and Phalita Jyoslfa*' 
thus says thalf or astrological predictions knowledge in ‘Lagna’ or 'Ae- 
cendant’ * is essential in as much as the same is involved in a clear 
understanding of aslronomy*. 


Futile Antac.onism 


Smooth progress since vedic time in the study of this science 
met with an antagonism as soon as the Buddha appeared to preach 
his “Dhatninii”. He found that the entire atmosphere long before 
his advent is pervaded with a strong bent upon this science (nakkbat* 
tavijja): * people were so inclined that many important projects and 
works of emoigency in society were done untimely and irregularly 
owing to the advice of the soothsayers who were used to propound 
that the specihed time of work was inauspicious and disadvantageous 
or 80 and so for pr-tper fulfilment of the proposed work.* According 
to Buddh blind leliance on the i-ophisticafed sciences {uthabbana) 
of astrology, divination, itiiracles etc, not only befooled and paralysed 
the energetic habits of the lay people (puthnjjana) but these were 
regarded by the Master to be hindrances to a melitating :ceadicant.‘‘ 
The Buddlia as such called the practitioners of these sciences as 
Athabbaiiika * or people who have indulged in the science of surcerism, 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the ‘Aihaivaveda’, 
the loiirili and the last VeJa'". The Brddha ohvijusiy declared that 
the practice of such sciences and rairales is foih'dden to the rnmks 
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ttt 8UtUnip»ta; 8 B R ,X pp US,183; H'Si of Indian Literalu'-e-Vt jnterniw, I, pp 136 
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in 4ihe study as well to tfa« practice of j^rogoosticaficRi were more 
gaining ground. Thus the Culavamsa' mentihne ' that jander the 
order of king of ceylon, a building vailed "Vijj&niapdapa*’was Con* 
structed at Dipuyyana to demonstrate to tbe lay people the various 
branches of science including nakkhatta-vijj&. In the words of Br. 
Copleston*, it could be reiterated that “the presence of Brahmin 
minister and astrologers became, as it had been before Buddhist 
arose, a necessity of the royal court; and the references are increasingly 
frequent to magic and astrology. These bad never been successfally 
discountenanced by Buddhist, but they came more and more to the 
front.** Some European scholars are even goaded to think’ that the 
religions of the Siamese and the Buddhists have been founded upon 
Astrology. They interpret the twelve “nidanas*’ (spokes or links) of 
**Pa(icaaamuppada*' (Law of causal Genesis) invented by the Buddha, 
with those of the twelve divisions of the zodiac *. This impression 
is perhaps based on the affinity of the symbols of animals of (he zodiac 
with Dr. Waddeirs find ’’ of a Buddhist diagram of the wheel of life 
(Bhavacakram) from the frescoes of Ajanta and whose counter copy 
was brought to Tibet by the Indian monk Bandc-Yeshe’ in the Bth. 
Cent A D * This wheel (cakraro) represent the Buddhistic concep¬ 
tion of life that continually rotates on ‘death to re-birth’ and ‘fresh- 
jdeatbs to fresh re-births in constant succesuion of changing states 
j^issolving and evolving*’. Buddha therefore set himself the task of 
solving the mystery of life in order to 6nd the way of escape from 
^jontinual ‘Becomings’ (bhavatanhil) which were all misery (dukkha) 
as explained by the Master in the formulation of 'ariya saccas* or 
‘Noble Truths*.’ 

In the Buddhist literature ‘ the zodiac (rasi) is understood to 
serve the purpose of a barometer to read “wrong doing entailing 
immutable good results, and that of everything not to determined*' 
(micchatta niyato rasi, saminatta niyato rasi aniyato rasi). In the 
brabmanical astrological treatises of Varabamihira, a parallel idea 
runs that the day and night (ahorStram) make the twelve zodiacal 

1 Edition) Oeiger —Ixx'ii 115. 

* Bnddbiiin, primitive and preernt (1908) pp, 229 

3 *‘Bow To Judge A Nutiviiy*' hv Alan Loo iTtb. Edition,.pn face pp. % 

* Journal of Modern Aetiolrgy (pobtiahed from London .--Kow defunct) vol. xiv (old 

■eriee) 1W)4 pn 7; Vol. xii. 1902, pp. 10; Tbe zodiac ia an imaginarj circle of SSO degrees, 
divided into 11 equal parte ot 90 degree* each; The qnalitv of each part or aign is not equally 
spread, bnt every degree in a sign has ita oivn peculiar qualiliev. ’ 

» J.B.A S 1894 pp. 870 

* Of 5-J.B T.S. fBeogal) 1895, HI. pt. I, pp. 16 
naif OfMaj'hima.—Puita No. 141 

i' XKalogneaof the Bnddba. Ill, 210; Mabivsetu (Seoart’a Bdpoation) T 175: 
llaigwpatpatti (BibUptbeea Boddbwa xiii) pp. 80 * ' 

i 



’ '' TSA^BS- OF ■ 'is BUDDHISM ' '! 

% - ■'■ ' ... ^ ' 

eJgtis fa% -id^sitirllA lo tts, ibst i«pr6sent thA ;iBfttiired «|ate of all go^ 

and bad aotCons done in previous exiafenoea and now ready to yield 
tbetr frnitB •?-*<*’ ’ ’ ' 

^‘Earmarjirtam purvabbave ^dadi yattasya paktith samabbivy- 
anakti** ’ 

These twelve signs of the zodiacal wheel (rasi-cakra) represent 
twelve animal symbols in a serial order as below :—The Ram, the 
Ball, The Twin, The Crab, The Lion, The Virgin, The Balance, 
The Scorpio, The Saggitarius, The Capricorn, The Aquarius, and 
The Pisces :— 

Mesha Vrisha mitbuna karkata siiiiba kainyil tulatha vriscikabham { 

dlianuratha makarah kambha mina itica rasayah katbitah H 

The signs of Ihe zodiac, the Ram etc., are represented successively 
by the twenty seven ‘^tars, commencing with Asvini:* these zodiacal 
signs are imagined to be the different limbs of the body of the zodiacal 
Man, called “ Tiine-pereon ” (Kahipurushal: The Ram, etc., are 
orderly represented by the head, face chest, bt.irt, waist, pelvis, the 
generative organ, the thighs, the knees, the iegv, and the feet; The 
Pisces (mina) is represented by a pair of fishes, the fail of each in 
the n.onth'of the other; The .Aquariuh (Kumbha) by a mao carrying 
water-jsr the (Jemini by a couple,—man with a staff and woman with 
a harp, the Sagittariii.'?, by an archer whose lower part is like a horse; 
the capricorn i.s represented with the face like an elephant {or deer) 
and body like that of the shark or crocodile; The Libra is represented 
by a man with a balance in his hand; The Virgo by a virgin in a 
boat willi ears of corn in one bond and fire in the other. The 
re.st., i.e. the Ram, the Bali, the Crab, the Leo, the Scorpio, resemble 
animals that are signified by their own names respectively :* 

“ Va&antalilaka matsau gbati npmithunaiu sagadain saliinaui ! 

“^Capi uato’ svajagbano makaro mrigasyah li 
taull sa^asyadahanu plavaga ca kanya { 

^^ah svanama sadri}^ah svacarusca sarve !| 

The Abhidhaiiappadipika * of the Buddhists contain the same 
description of the zodaic, as has been referred to above. 

In the Divyiivadaiia * the Buddha hiniself ordered Anunda to 
draw a wheel (Cnkram Karayitavyam) for the purpose of teaching the 

* Bnhajjtttaliain Eilitc'l by Stvami Vija&naoaDcla (AUat/abaJ, c-h. I. »1.3. 

* The sejdiac 13 an imaginary fire'e of light and obvioijiljf ii wi hont any Ivginoing 
«»• ei& ; for she .otm(>reb‘'Xi3ioii of lueasureiiient of diatanca, ariiilrani.v Ati.< (n.iaba. whsie 
lilt- saleriatns Ajvini is imagined; ia regarded a^ the starting p' int. 

9 Jhid, cb. I, b1 5. 

* Cl, Bdited by Subhnti, Colotobo, It^O. 

^ pp. 209 t. 
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lUti'JcftdeB of Hfe to Mao^alja^Fana aod^o^ers like bini^ tvho obtained 
powers of prediction (iddhi) and who tried to popularise the. Master’s 
^'‘Dhaniina*’ by applying such magical formulas, known as “Iddhipadas”.’ 
The wheel was constituted of five spokes (gapdikam) between which 
were to be depicted the hells, animals, pretas, gods and men. In the 
middle a dove, a serpent and a hog were to be set to represent lust, 
hatred and ignorance. All round the tire was to show the twelve 
linked causation in the regular (anuloina) and inverse order fpratiloma); 
Beings were to be represented “ as being born in a supernatural way 
(aupapadukah) as by the machinery of a water wheel falling from one 
state and being produced in another." This the Buddha did perhaps 
to mould psychologically the people of his time who were captivated 
by the soothsayers. Surprisingly the Buddha himself at times had 
to play the role of a soothsayer and predict future events.’ In certain 
place the Buddha is even led to deliver utterance in favour of these 
soothsayers and their idols of worship;* Besides, the predictive side, 
the Buddha was thoroughly conversant with the astronomical side of 
Jyotisa as a whole is evident from his discourses on the subject in 
Aggafiha Butta ’ and in other places.* Buddhaghosa, while comment* 
ing upon the ‘ Brahmajala Sutta,^ elucidates and differentiates between 
▼ariouB heavenly luminaries in the light of .letronomico ineteriological 
sciences. It is imperetive to mention that in Buddhist literature 
uptil now only one fragment of a manuscript on Buddhist astrology 
has been discovered at Eestern Turkistan.” In this manuscript of 
corrupt reading, sage Kharusta * similar to the astronomico-astrological 
topics in the Agahna Suttauta. professes bis knowledge in heavenly 
luminaries and their respective effects on mundane affairs. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that a couple of years ago Capt. Bower, 
discovered a palm leaf manuscript supposed to have been a copy from 
certain lost origitial by some anonymous Buddhist Sanskrit Versatile 
Scholar (?) in 3rd, Cent A.D. Captain Bower handed over the manus¬ 
cript to Dr. Hoernle, who with great difficulty edited the same with 

* Sainyutta NikSya, V. pp. 2M. Cf Mojjb ma II, 166 8 

* As noted by Prof, Con'>-ll sud quoted in Maiae'a Diasertatioo oo Hsrly Liw aO'I 
Custom ”, pp. CO. 

* B. B. B IV, pp. 786; S. B. E. XI, pp. 19 S. Jataka II, pp, 31 

^ Ci i Buddhism, primitive and present—pp. 42- 

» Digt*,m,pp 85ff. 

* Ibid I. pp. 108. 

, B. B. E. Xn, pp. 73. 

* Mss. Remains of Buddhist liteiaiure in Eastern Tiirke.slap, Edited by Dr. A. if' ^ 
'J^ouolo, I, I, pp. 221. 

^rof Sylvan Levi has made extensive researches about this sa‘je in .the 
J/lR colePranajise d’ Extreme Orient, IV, pp.,., 
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aonotfttionij 4ii 16^3. A.0** Tbia oomplitttioD is ap eBeyclopeediac 
'^orJ( Goosisting of seven chapters. The fourth and fifth chapters of 
the work deal on '* Fasakskevali '* which is a csotnplicated bra4ach of 
Hindu astrology in developed stage.* In a manuscript of South India, 
it is stated that the system of "Pasakakevali'* astrology was introduced 
in ancient India by the sage Garga : '* 

*' Yo babhuva jagadbandyo Garganama iiiab§,muDih | 

Teoa svayani vinirnita eatya pasakakevalT II ** 

The system of '‘Pasakakevali” is known to the West as Cubo- 
money’ which prognosticates immediate future tmuhurtta) by throwing 
dice (pasa): This system incorporates various other methods such as 
Tajaka and llamala etc.; These branch systems are prima facie> 
Cubomaiiey oi Pasakakevali (ot.hervvisely called *‘Parsniganana) that 
are ini.xed up with Hindu progressed astrology. Balabbadra in bis 
Hayauaratna has stated that certain Yavanacarya wrote a novel 
treatise on predictive astrology called “Tajaka” in peraian language, 
primarily on the basis of Hindu progressed astrology that deals in 
prognosticating future event year by year or even by minute 
divisions of time (muhurtta Jydtisa): This novel method was later on 
adopted and followed by famous brahmin astrologers like Samara»ingha 
and others;^ Ganesii the son of Dhunclhiraj of Parthapura, has said 
in his Tajaka Bhusana-Paddhati (written in 1550 A.D.) that the 
Tajaka astrology developed out of the utterances of ancient Indian 
experts, such as Garga. Yavanacarya, Bomnka etc ;— 

“ Giirgadyairyavaoai^ca romaka'iiukhaih satyadibhih kirttitam 
sastrara Tajikasamjuakam ' 

RamalaparsnT, otherwisely called as Geornaucy, has two principles 

of prognostications: one is by putting “Zero" digit in conformity with 
eighteen sacred letters which make certain significant correspondence 
with the Stellar bodies and the Zodiac; The other principle is by 
throwing an inscribed dice. Patricius Trieag.sus in his “Chiromancy" 
has treated tlie subject and “would convince the reader that Geomancy 
can do no justice to the subject vviiliout basic principles of Hindu 
Astrology.* 


' RiftirreU to >a VaidTftka-Vrttantu, edited by Sii Uiinipaila lUIdar (talcuita 19541 
I'p. si6«, 

Cf : Jiuit vrt Ind. iiit —winlcrnity. I pp. '27 B ; 303. * 

* Veidjeke.vfU&nta pp, 269. ^ 

* Quoted in History of Astronuaiy (in Merethii by S. B. Dixil, pp. ,, 

^ (^tod io our Aetroaonicra and Astronomy (in HengalO by Hni. Jogesn nn. itoj^ 

J* PaimUtw. phyri^n^tn^ And Nfotopascopy by Uaeik Molieo Chattopadhyaya (Daooa* 

1200B.8.1pp.il.*^ ^ 
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AJ Hakim or th% so oailed, Gjamaspis, the Court Astrologer of 
Feraia, in his ** Jadicia Gjamaspis ’* is said to have given a clae of 
calcnlating method of Tijaka and Bamala'% the two branches of 
Pasakakevali astrology: With the help of tbesa two systems, he conM 
predict ‘ “ that Jesus should appyear: that Maharnined should bo born; 
that the Magain religion should be abolished etc.” A1 Beruni’s 
remarks in his treatise on the subject, also confirms * the belief of 
Al-Hakim. 

Reviewing these distracted facts, the i)robable synthesis may be 
summed up that the Muhurtta Jyotisa (Blectional Astrology) whose 
earliest trace is found in the Atharva Veda,* found a further improve¬ 
ment in Buddhist India.' The Arabian and Persian travellers in 
India in course of lime received this improved pasakakevali astrology 
from Buddhist India and worked them out to a more advanced stage 
and termed the melliod as Tajaka and Kainala astrology (Rhabdo- 
mancy) that covered all the branches of Piisakakevali; ® from thence 
this method of prognostication was perhaps transmitted to Rom?, as 
“Sortes” or “Sors” meaning, weird or destiny ”, ^ 

The Buddhist literature refer to the fact that the custodian of 
this science in Buddhist India, were mostly brahjnins with far 
advanced knowledge in both astronomy and astrology than that in 
pre-Buddhist India.® 


SlMIl.lTrUE 


Strong inclination of the people on the science of ‘‘Jyotisa * 
might have impelled the Buddha and the Buddists to preach the 
doctrine to lay people as well to the monks by frequent nee of com¬ 
parisons with planetary or heavenly luminaries.'* Moon t.Canda) 

* Tetrabiblotf of ptokiny (Eng. Tr«iaa'»iiori fium origiii4il Om-k l>y J. Aabiuaiid.— 
Cblcogo. 1030), preface. 

* C/:—Al-Peroui’ji India—Dr. E. Sachau (Eng, Trausiatiou—London 19J0) Vol. IJi 
F'P' 

* Of. Aiharvana Jyoti«a*n Edited by Bbagvad Dutta (Laboru 1924,—I’linjab Eanskn* 
series No. 60; r/Joge-b Vidjanidhi, pp. 142; Tho Hbidu progressed Horoscope by Dr. 
B. V. llaniau (Bangalore)—Sth Kd-tion, pp. 2 ff. 

4 Of :—Suits Nipala (P. T. S.) 927; Cj :—Tbc Bnddba and ibc liieraturo of his school 
“ however, prc'Bupposes net only the Veda but 11:6 vedangas also and indeed brabmanical 
literature and science in a highly developed slalc”,—Hist, of Indian literature by Dr. 
Winternitz. 3, pp 27-29 and 303. 

4 Tajaka is from tbe persian word Taiji ('Liusihl that represent the Arabo-Persiao 
s'lBve race of Afgituistban {Of ;—The Eacvciopaedia Bntannica, Cambridge 1911, XXVI. 
pp. 866}:;*®BamBla” ia nleo a word that cwinc from Arabian "Kaaial'* {Of: —logSHli 
Vidynaidbi, pp. 493). • 

* <»/S. B. Dixit, pp, 481,588i ff; Prof. Jogesh Vidyauidbi pp. 49, 

7 Corpus InecriptionomLatinarum, X, 6308. 

, i- Pre-Buddfaiat Taifia by Batilal Mehta, pp. 307. 

Sis t Cf :—Tbe Boinantie Legend of Sakya Buddlta from ofainese skt. sunrees bjf Kev-”• 
84, Jalak*, V, pp. 86, 468. SuUa Nipata {V. T. 8.) verse 456; Jataka T, lb8, 9'*' 
m, 364,377IV. 380; Dbammapadattbakalba (P. T. 8.) IV, 19 etc. 



TBACES OF IN BOODBISM 

wbkb U seigarded to be the kibg of pltutietR (oftkkbattardi*) ^ is 
to be in frequent nee of similes and comparisons” e<.g. that king 
gradually began to grow up like tbe moon * in the bright fortnight 
(Bukka pakkha va candima). Next to moon is the planet **Baho'% 
tbe Dragon's head (ascending node of the moon) is found very often 
to have been used in simile. In tbe Apadana commentary it is 
narrated that the Buddha himself apprehending his newly born son 
as an obstruction for his great renunciation named him **Rahula"/ 
In other pali texts ' the word “Bahula" has been explained to mean 
bond (bandhana); with the birth of a son, the Buddha naturally 
then found in him (eod) a new tie attaching him to household life 
(Bahulojato baiidhanam jatam). in Barhyutta Nika;fa'’ we find the 
planet ‘Kahu’ to devour on cue occasion the Moon (Candima) and 
another time the Sun (Suriya) causing eclipse on earth; When the 
Buddha was approached, the Master ordered ‘Rahu’ to clear off from 
their path and subsequently 'Rahu* being frightened at this order ran 
away to Vepacitti hell. 

In Buddhist literature, the astrological role of Rahu is mainly 
understood as a cause of bar in the way of smooth progress; Tt is 
regarded a« one of the four “stains” (upakkilesa) of the Sun and tbe 
Moon, obstructing them from shining in all their glory;' He is even 
regarded • as one of the live causes of draught and lack of 
rain (Vassassa antaniya); with the legendary deseripti on of 
a dragon's head, tlie Buddhists have used the word “Bahu- 
mukba” to speak of a kind of punishment which is inflicted upon 
the [lerson by a stick to open his mouth forcibly and then to push 
Arc or spikes through the orifice of the ear into the month, which 
evidently is filled with blood.* The Master is seen tu cite occasionally 
tbe example of tbe effulgence of the sun to explain the metaphysical 
intricacies of hie discourses.'" Sometimes the planet Venus (Bukra) 
is used in similes to typify constancy,—to wit, like tbe star Osadhi, 
which in all reasons, keeps to tbe same [lath and never deviates" 


' 1 . 


' JataJc* 111, pp. U4S. 

* For a litet of the oaine ciJc J. P. T. S. 1907 I'l*. S5 ff. 

* Jataks V. 66 

* Diet, of Pali proper names II, pp. 739. 

^ Jalaka I. pp 60, DhaminapatfutihakHthtt I, pi\ 70. 

* I, pp, 49 flf; (7:~Anf,'ultara Nikara If, pp. 17; Suiiwingttlttvifasiiii il. pp. <»19, Jalaka 
pp 188. 274, pp. 864, 877. 

' Angut'ara Nikaya II, 53; Vineya ll, 395 Cf ;—ako Jataka 111, 86-’>- 


* Augiitlaca Til, 248. 

* ManoratbapuianlT, 29,8. . ; 

« Anguttara fV. pp. 100 If; Sainyutta V,pp.44, 442. Snriya js otlwtwisely wt,, 

Adtcea (patiaarobhidamagga commenfary pp- 21w). • 

11 Boddhavauisa coronientary pp. 89. ■, 
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tibi&pdxom (sabba utusu attano gamabavlthioi vijabitvl afi0aya vithlyft 
sa gacicbati sakavlthiya va gacchati); On the day of great renunciation 
the light eftulged out of the Baddba and flooded all the dwelling 
{daces of the gods like the planet Venus (osadhiviya taraka) which 
ilumines all directions (obhasenti disa sabba).* 


CoMrn.soRY Course 

The Buddhist religious rites are strictly followed in accordance 
with the right mouieiit (ksana) calculated from the planetary con¬ 
figurations. The Patimokkha codes and Vinya rules inculcated by 
the Master speak of such references in profuse, fu one place the 
Buddha makes the study of ‘Jyotisa’ as a compulsory course; the monk 
who dwells in the forest is to learn the positions of the lunar mansion 
and their import either in whole (uakkhatta padani jananti) or one 
section only with reference to the cardinal points,* Besides evidences 
in canonical literature, “Jyotisa” was incorporated in the Buddhistic 
studies is evident from archaeological finds, has reliefs, carvings in 
sandstone pillars etc.,— r.g. at Nalanda, Bi)dh-(raya“ etc. Havell 
is of opinion * that in addition to the classes in Jyotisa lessons, the 
Nalanda University maintained a well equipped royal observatory.* 

M.'tH.\YAN.-V AND HiNAY.AnA SCHOOLS 


The chronicle of ceylon te.^tify to the tact that just after the reign 
of Dutthagair.ani and Vattagamani fist & 2nd Cent, B.C.) and down 
to the time of Aggabodhi (780 A.D.) there was serious alterations in 
Buddhism owing to the intermixture with it of Hinduism. The 
south Indian Hindus who were mostly Brahmins and well versed in 
astrology and talisraanism, became well tolerated.* 

In the Mahavarnsa, it is stated that in the succeeding stages after 
Sena I (840 A.D.) Birabahu, the father of Parakramabahu I, very 
frequently consulted astrologers to ascertain his well-being and per- 
^formed rituals to appease the wrath or displeasure of planets.* 

It is even noticed that on the occasion of ceremony at home, c.^^, 
during **annaprasana” (the day when rh e-gruel is first allowed to 
be touched in the mouth of the baby) the bhikkbus (monks) are invited 

1 Viin&Bavflttba pp. 7. 

8 S. B. B. XX. pp. 294. 

* Gays and Buddha Gaya t'y Dw B. M. Bania, tCal. lii.'Jd), Ji, Bk. V, pp. S4.9-i. 

4 The ancient and Medtava) Arebitectnrc cf India (1916) pp. 141. 

8 la Support cf ancb olaervation Havell liaa crrcucoualy mentioned the nanie of I-Tainli 
which afctuld be a record of Hficn-Tatng Cf The llnirewi'ty of Nalanda by H. D. Sankalia 
ff; J* B. A, S. XII (New aerifi.) pp. 571. 

* Copleaton pp. 2S8. 

^ tiai, 83,48; Ivii, 48; Li*. 84. 



iLd67} mcBs or *‘NiSKKHATrA-TWJA** m suiififtfiji ^ : 

to omifaast sntras from aeleeted 'Buddhist sc^iptorea, 
gaiagathi etc^, in addition to the casting of a boroeoope to see aaheth^ 
any ominous incident awaits ibe baby in Hfe< Needless to say the 
bhikkhas are found to do this practice at borne in the PanasalS.. * 

Such preparation of horoscopes or enchantment of hymns to 
{■ounteracl evil as{)ects of planets, by the monks, obviously are used 
to bring in a “considerable income” to the fund of the mooasteries * 

This necessarily leaves the impression that “Astrology is the more 
reputable form of divination practised by orthodox Buddhist monks/ 

In the liberal school the monks in matters of almost everyday 
business as well as in the great epochs of life, are found to seek divi¬ 
nation or astrological predictions. In Tibetan Buddhism the nativity 
(horoscope) of every individual is most carefully preserved by himself 
to consult his life events at times of need. Thus Rockhill experienced 
from his long stay at Tibet that the Buddhist monks apply various 
methods of astrological calculations akin to “Shen Chen” process of 
Chinese Buddhism which are “surprisingly accurate.” * 

Very recently Dr. Carl Grosser, whose stay in Tibet for thirty 
six years has convinced him of his new find of a ready made diagram 
with astrological predictions ’ about a political incident which according 
to hitn would come to practical trtith in due time.* Ip this diagram 
discovered in a cave at J^ahha, it is engraved that in the ‘Iron-Horse ^ 
year {i e., 195(» .\.D.) Tibet shall undergo invasion by foreigners but 
in the ‘Earth-Tiger year (1950 A.l> ) the Tibetans shall again become 
independent. It may be mentioned in this connection that similar 
discoveries of old inscriptions in a pillar of pyramid have been made 
by archaeologists at Egypt * where it is stated that, king Forouk shall 
be banished and the administration shiill go to an able military 
personnel in 1954 A.D. In the Northern Buddhism, Bodhrsattva 
MaiSjnsri is the presiding deity of the astrologers.* .Vt the time of 

* Dr. CoDk-tton pp •JJ'S. 

* K. K. E . IV. pp. 7%. 

» Ibul 

* J. U. A. S. (!i391J pp. 23j ff. <'f Wad<tfrl!*>» The Bmldbism of Tibet pp. ISOff. 

^ la itidia etiil tc-day this ty|:<e of ready made predictions rf naiiv’itiei'Jannia- 
Kupijali^ are available fro'ii * Bbrijiu Samhitfi'’ ef Northern Jadia and ".Vai'T-fTrsiitbaai" of 
South India. Tlio pr-^aenl writer hs» alri-ady cotnple{,-d in ediiinp a ii‘ClKia of Qbri,rii 
S^anihita on the banii cf a uim , prc.tervc I with India Otnee Library taf Lendont; certain 
hooks behatriug to the ha^e collojtion of Nadi Inteiatare have already heeti edited by Dr. 
Khunhan Rij* and othar miineni «eho‘«ra sad have b-en pnbiished fr m tiort. tTrientai 
Mis. Library, Madras 

Himadri tA Benirali weekly newspaper! of‘27/t4 1^161 pp F. 

* Tibetan Buddhists like th« Hindu astroloiters n‘V a c'c'e of tiO Tears, r/:--N4di 

dyotisa by Maena (Bangalore 1>)4S I pp H aad Dr. Wadil.dl'a BiiJdhisin cf Tdwt, pp 452, 

* Himadrlof 16/7/1954 pp. I f/:-Asironon,v and cuo^orra 

texts and rraoaeiiptiona** bv Dr. A H. Sayce in IT8B.A Series) JTI. PP 145". , vi- 

* Cf. Th» Gods of tbe Northern Buddhism by Alice Getty, pp. 97. ' 
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Iconoscope the Buddhist tstrologers are sapposed to iitioke 
first tiiifi deity in a Buddhist manner keeping in eonfomiity with the 
sense like “Svasti Sree Gsne^ya Namah” in the horoecopes of Hi^dn 
astrology. 

Truegolar Method 

In Buddhism there is no such systematised work on Jyotiss. 
Buddha's strict disapproval might be the cause for it. Iiispite of this 
fact here and there, in Buddhist iiteratnre referenceh to cursory dis^ 
cessions on both astronomy and astrology are available. 

Hoboscopio Principle 

It is almost an established fact that from the primitive stage 
improvement and more systematic investigations in arts and sciences, 
especially in astronomy and astrology were sponsored in Buddhist 
India. As there was no proper instructions from the Master, separate 
treaties on the subject by the Buddhists are not encouraged to be 
' written. The information on the subject arc thus lound to be in 
scattered way in the wide none of Buddhist literature.' 

Buddhists follow the fundamental principle of Hindu astrology. 
The horoscope is cast by placing the planetary configurations in 
accordance witli the nautical almanac timt usually contained nakkhatta 
yoga,® tithi, karana ' etc., besides a diurnal table of the sun rise and 
sun set."* On a judgment of the positions of asterisins (Nakkhattan 
oioketi)" aspects of the planets (nakkhatta caiam/ and on compu¬ 
tation of them (nakkbatian uggaohati)' which iiave hold over human 
destiny,’' the astrologer (Horapathaka,' Nakkhattaputbaka,* Nakkbat- 
tajanaka) is accustomed to predict (nakkhaltiin adisati).” 

To follow the custoinery principle, the Buddhist astroiogerfi 
during Buddha’s time used to predict on the' basis of fixing up 
“liBgna” which was like vedic method always done from canda 
(moon) ” ; whatever they wanted to {iredict, it was priwa jade on the 

* Cf Pre Buddhi«t India-Baiilat pp 3(»7, Jauka, JI pa. 42fi; V no 47fi. 

* Jatakal.pp.82ff. ^ 

I Dliammapada cominentarjr, t, pp. 174. 

* Ibid I, pp. 166 

* Ibid.im, 

* Pfi'avattbn. Ill, 4. 

1 Samyotta Nikaya, I, 308. 

* liaUvaiDU. pp. '^6. 71. 

* UsliKiddna.pp 383. 

K Jateka V. pp. 476. 

U Malil KiddeM, pp. 882. • 

4* It may bfe poinled out that tlie ayateni of computing “Laxua" (Atoeodaoti from tlie 
Urtb iDomeBt aa a £arth« advancement over earlier ayatein waa introduced in India, perbipa. 
ajttw tb® invaaion {<?/Ojit Asl ronoinera sad Aatronony” by Prof. Joaesb Cb. Boy> 
Vid^dbi; Mndrt*Rlbf»«*. canto IV, 38 ; ef: Prof. Jacobi's "De arin>ii»lae Indioai 'Hors 
appdlatoeOrifta)baa<l873!},* In this distertatinn Prof. .Jao<)bi bas abown tba4 tbe admia- 
loreeflmiely Indian astrology with the Greek principle, tw* place, befwe 41b cent. 4.0. 
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calculation of moon’s movement (candayoga vaeena) in relation to 
particnlar asterism (nakkhatta)' constellation or zodiacal sign (ghara, 
rfisi): 

NakkIiattapaUmka nakkhattadi adisanti, attliavisati 
nakkhaitani iinini nakkbattena gharapaveso kattabbo, 
imina nakkbattena vareyyara karelabbam, imina nakkbattena 
vijanibaro katlabbo, imina nakkbattena gbaravuso kattabbotii P 

The astrologer also considers various other features viz , ascens¬ 
ion (nakkhattanan patbagamaran) and retrogression (uppathaga- 
inanani)'' courses of ibe planets (nakkhatapatbaj* and their transit 
(.nakkhattaguba)" etc. 

For casting horoscope the Buddhists base their calculations on 
mmierical expressions, *' space/ (on the basis of which Alfiiade. 
fjatitude and Tongitude could hr understood) and time (Kala); * 
‘'Time'’ is split up into smaller periods eacli of which is an unit 
< Ksana); Eacb unit is supjjosed to be ^HHh part of the duration of a 
thought, or the 4.r)0(itb. part of a minute. iNccording to Mahavibhasa 
009.9^0 moments 'ksana) make a full day." In the .Abbidarma 
kosa, the minute divisions of Ksana is given as below ;— 

3.K) K^ana-1 tat ksana 
TjO iatk.sana8=l lava 

.*10 lavas=l muhfnta ( — 48 European Minutes) 

5 nnihurtas —1 Kala (Buddhist hour) 

0 Ka!as=l day (24 European hours) 


ZoDiA- 


In Buddhism like Vedic conception, the zodiac is conceived of 
twelve signs (rasi) with *26 lunar mansions (atthavisati nakkhaitani” 
Tboiigh Abhidbiinapadiku dot‘s not mention “.\bhijit” and speaks 


^ .Ifciaktt 111, pp. .li;-. 

- Miihimidttesa. pp ItH'i 
^ 1)it;hu,]T pp. 259. Ill, pp. 9u 

* Dlmriiurutpidui pp. 20^ 

' Dtghh T, pp, Ifl 

* Ija'itnviiilara edition) pp. 119; tar otht’t nulitii-aiii 

l^addl'.arina; uii:arik»-i]'iouddin Me IT Govoro, pp. 39d. . , i 

I Manual of Itnddhiet piiiloKephj'i hy Me Govern, I, up. ll. i li-c 

IT: KatUfivalt -u i 3; ii, 7 ; AngnOiir.* (I, 140; IT, 41 * . , , 

“ I’limti) of ciiiiiuverey. pp. 394 ; Mitindapailha. pp. : KaO:!'' ‘Otiu 

* For dniHils vide wattern * on Ywait Sf'Ction «>i Indian i,-iilablt‘" 

’» nr i-Rodbgaya pt. If. by Hr. B.M. wlure /. 4 u.hal^ulfr 

Cf :,-M.l.idh6napMpiki) under the beading “riii" : Cf 1 . 1.5, Alih&.jutpr 

"'O. pp 30 

'* MAhfiuiddeaa 71 pp. 332; .Tatalta VI, pp. 470 
3 1W,1>- ITT 


vide \v<t.i!n'akj and 
Al-lir..lip“ >*'ii I'lgo 

■1.0.7 
a’’iilablt‘ 



^ THl CALCUTTA REVIEW [llAR. 

of 37 ooastel]atioQ8, the Buddhist kuew of this asterisoi ^ is evident 
from the use of the same as proper name like the planet *'Bahu";* 
In Chinese Buddhist literature 28 constoiliations are mentioned.* 

Dr. Hhys Davids under misconception ignoring “Abhijit" perhaps 
in the foot^steps of Abhidhanappadipka, supported Pinnket's view 
that altogether there are 27 constellations of which Mi'gai^ira and 
Agrahayaui are but one nakkhatta, repeated twice in different names/ 
The Buddhist literature frequently refer to the use of lunar zodiac ; 
This is evident when the astrologer (nakkhattakovido) calculates the 
zodiacal signs (taraka rupani) and finds out the day's particular 
‘Nakkhatta’ in relation to moon (candayogavasena) and concludes 
that to day is Kattika (skt. krittika,-Latin, Alcyone; or Rohini (Latin, 
Aldebaram) or so and so. 

Planets and Constellations 

The Buddhists like the Jainas" regard the heavenly lumina¬ 
ries as vehicles of gods, who are re-born in accordance with their 
performed meritorious deeds in a region just below in rank to the 
gods of Tavatimsa world.” In Buddhist cosmogony it is often- 
mentioned that the sun, moon, planets like Rahu and other heavenly 
bodies, constellations etc., as accompanying gods in the retinue of 
Sakka’ (Indra) used to pay visits to the Buddha.’ The Dharoma- 
samgaba of Dbammakitti informs us that the moon, the sun, the Babii 
(Dragon’s head or ascending node of the moon) are amongst other 
guardians and protectors of the world.” Bev. Hardy says that the 
Sarasatngaha of Siddbadatta and Dhamrnasarbgani of Dhammakitti, 
are the two Buddhist works that have attempted to systematise tbe 
scattered aspects of Buddhist “Jyoti^’'.' In ihe canonical iiteratuie, 
planets, stars, constellations and other luminaries in the firmameot 
have been need under one common term "nakkhatta”,—occasionally 
“taraka” as a synonym of the same. 

^ Ancient Cal<‘Ddar pp. !c27 ff 

• Samyntia Kik&>a, II, pp. 201; Cf:—The name 8v4ti Bikkbu in Bower 
Ch VI—qnoied in Vaidyaka—Vru&ota, pp. 2G1; Tbe Sv&ti a«tenein ILatin, Bojtis) is 
IStb in order of positions in ihe list cf 28 astenants 5. 

k MeUngds posthumuB d, hist el de Lilt Orientates (1848) by A. Remufdt pp. S5: 

Ct: — Tbe generally arvepted theury is that the nakestias were 28 or 28 coa<tetUtioDs thst 

roughly mapped out the ecliptic” Indian Anticjiiary Vol L <12211 pp. 44 : Cf t Mahkvyatp' 
pttr, ]n5; Ntddeaa, pp 382; Lalitariatura (Mitra's edition pp. 502 ff; Dtvy&vaadnn. pp. G3J: 

4 Pali—Eng. jUici., pp. .180; Cf —"dosagonejinilnm aaiuafiba aakhfaata|tha»'*' 
tlyS o' Imtteweu —detuke, VI. pp. 176 
, s Cf >-Tbe Heart of Jainism b Mrs. Sin-’lttir, H. 263 ff. 

• CfBflarikosiya Jatdta IV, pp 63 ft: Manual of liaddbist pbilos'pby b.v 
dEovetn. Vol, 2. pp. 65 

: > Digba IL pp. 250 

• 10; Cfr«genda ft Theories of the Bnddhisis by fiev. 8. Hardy, pp. 883. 

» /f«f. 
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These bodies have beeo differeotiated and caiegorised by Bad' 
dbaghosa in Somangala Vilasini.* t 

In the range of Buddhist literature, nine planets are regarded 
as the basis of boroscopie: computation. Amongst these frequent 
mention of the following planets are found in a scattered way. 

Canda (moon) Budha (Mercury) Osadhi taraka (skt. ^ukra-venus) 
Rahu, Suriya, etc. 

The Moon is called as the king of all heavenly bodies-(nakkbat* 
taraja) ^ and all planets transit of move in proportion to her fmoon) 
attraction.““ 

Next to Moon, the orb of the Sun (Suriyamandala) is mentioned 
frequently ’; specific references to the eclipse of the sun (euriyaggaha)' 
in addition to his motion and size are as well available. In this 
connection it may he noted that in the matter of planetary compuia> 
tions the Buddhist literature invariably mention first the name of the 
moon and then the siin ' c.f/., 

(a) “Canduna Suriyanain patha gaiiianani bliavissati” * 

(/)) “Candima Suriyanam abba ” * 

Rahu is the next mucli spoken of planet in Buddhist literature, 
he is described as a best possessor of personality lattabhava);’** Ketu 
is understood to be a beam of light that dazzles with effulgence." 

The Osadhi taraka, is u synonym of ‘‘Sukra” or Venus whose 
“odats, odatavanna" or radiant whiteness and glow" have been 
typically described in Buddhist literature as “obhasenti disa sabbA 
osadhi viya taraka ”'® ; It’s brightness is understood to symbolize 
purity—(parisuddha-Osadhitaraka viya) Besides a description of it*a 
brightness, the Majjhima Nikaya as well mentions of its visibility 
ill the eariy morning (vigata valahake). In the fragment" of corrupt 
reading of the only traceable sup^iosed text on Buddhist Astrology, 
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Vide rouiiiit n'an uu Brahmajaia Suttanla of Digba Nikaya. 

Vide ooder ‘*(jafia" iu MabaTViUpatit and Abbidbanappadifika. 

Jatakalll.pp. 

Tberagatba II. 4M; visay.! I, 210. 

Afigutrara I, 28 : Cf The IkdhiaaUva Doctrine by Dr. Hardayai pp, S9 
AttbasAiini. pn. 

Jatakal. 133 274, III, 32, 381, .377, IV. .‘138: V. 453; Dbammapada counnentary 


Digba Nikaya, I. pp. to 
Bajlbiii a 11, pp. 35 
Anputtiira IT, pp. 17 
Tberagatba I, pp. 61 
Digba Kikiya II. 111. 

Viinftnsvauuba.pp. 7 it. 4*9 

ItivQttaka. 20; Papaocasudaoi 11,638,772; ▼isinMhunagga H, 

II, pp. 34 (rtilaaakuladayi boHo). l tm 

iee. &inaiiia of Buddhist Lit. fottnd in Baatpm Xurk^ataa » t* »PP* 
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^ I'afe CALCUTTA ftfevraw tiiAtt. 

ilbeee is the mention of “ausatayogavi”, t.c., in conjanction with the 
planet ‘‘Osadhi”. 

In the Mahavyulpatti ’ osadhi taraka is called “upanastaraka” 
and “Usasistaraka” ; It may be pointed out here that in Sar skrit 
^‘Sukra’* is synonymously known as “Usanas” ® Dr. Kern is of 
opinion that “Osadhi” is a corrupt form from Osanis=Skt., Ausank, 
(aeausasi,—‘ star of the dawn’) a derivative of usanas.® To some 
ancient * lexioographists the word “Usana” originated from “Kavi- 
nam ” and represen tel the meaning, ‘ one who shows from one end 
to the other’ (Krantadarsinam); Thus the i^/Vo*. (meaning, exertion 
of will) being associated with the affix ‘anas’ b *comes “Usana” in 
the active voice. It may be mentioned here that in the astrological 
treaties of Ganesb Daivajna (1D20 A.D.) il is said that when “Kavya” 
(anotlier synonym of “Sukra”) occupies the eleventh house from 
Lagna in a particular nativitv', the person becotue.s proficient in 
medicine (osadhi).*’ In the opinion of parasara when Sukra occupies 
the fifth house from “Lagna” the person gets proficiency in education 
(suiadhisasya vidyasukham): * In the Srimad Bhagavat Gita, it is 
obviously mentioned that “Usana” ( = Sukra; is the be.-t of all jioets 
(Kavinamusanah kavih).^ Dr. Hoernle remarks, “ U.^aua, with the 
patronymic kavya, was an ancient sage who was the preceptor of the’ 
Asuras—the opponents of Devas. As siu-h he is always represented 
in antagonism to Tndra. It is curious that. . . the conlpo^iti()n of a 
remedy which was a favourite with India i.s ascribed to him 
Buddbaghosa says® that the planet "Sukra” is called “Osadhi” 
because, when it appears in the sky people collect medicine .and drink 
them by its sign feukka taraka tassa udayato patthaya tena sauSanena 
osadhani ganhanti pi pivauti : pi tasnia Osadhi taraka ti vnet ati); It 
may be mentioned here that the Itivuttaka commentary furnishes us 
a different interpretation ; According to it that because the planet 
Bukra'a illuminating and effulging rays are efficacious to varieties of 


1 71 


^ Aiterejra Brahennnu 111, 33, s^alapatha I, 7, 1,1. 

* Vewpieide 0<ajhrifien, The Haiiuo (1913i II, pp, idO. 

* For • detai] dienL'swtu on the werd, ride vaidjrskH-v’ii&iiata (ill Bengali) coiupiled 
giiGortipada Haider—and published from 47, Halderpara liond, Kaliirhai, —(C'llentti* 
J9M), K>. 887. 

. * JAtak&Uihk&ra, Edited by Pandit Digiudra Nath Pathak »186B Sakabda). 

* Panwari Hora,—Edited by Sri Bnnalttkanta Lahiri, M.A.B h. (Cal. 1862 B S). 
pp. 488. 

* 10. 87; In tiio Srimad Bbaga\at paraua, the geneolopy is gieen lhat '*U4 »hS" i« 
son ff Kavi, whese father is BbnigUr^** Kavi^abbargavo yasya bhagavinu4au& antat,!."^ 
4,1.44. 

^ Bower Manu«eript« IZ. pp. 187< 

** Papafioa eudani IZ, 714. 
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inedidoes, it is called ^‘Oeadhi’^ (usanna pabha etS^ya dhfjfifci oeadhi-^ 
nam va anQbaiappad&jikatt& osadbl). This naiofally suggests that 
the Baddhists knew the characteristic effects of Venae, as a planet 
ruling over medicine. 

Another notable feature in Buddhist astrology is that they knew 
ihe immeasurable brightness of Venus as socli similes for referring to 
brightness were used in terms of ‘ Osadhi taraka: The first telescopic 
observation of Venus by Galeho in .1010 A.D.. revealed that amongst 
all planets the brightness of Venus is next to the silvery beams of 
the moon.' 

The other planets in Buddhist astrology, are found to be same in 
description with these in Drabmanic and Hindu astrology. 

The list of twenty-eight constellations (attbavisatinakkhattam) * 
ill Buddhist literature are also like those found in Brahmanic and 
Hindu Astrology; Tims the Sanskrit Asvini (Latin, Arieties) nak^atra 
((jonstellationi who.'-e symbol lepreseuts "Horise,”—is known in Pali 
iilerature as “Assayuja”; The Rohinf naksatra (Latin, Aldebaruu)> 
whose symbol is ’‘Cart” in mediaeval Indian Jyotisa* is called in 
Buddhist literature as “Sakata”.* .\bhijil in Pali literatnre is 
Abhijik.' Of these twenty-eight constellations frequent mention of 
Asajlia" and rttariisalha' diatin, Sagitlarit. Kattikil (Latin,—^Tauri 
Alcyone* and Bohini' Oaitin—-Tawri AKyoni etc., etc,, are evident in 
llnddhist literature. 


Puol'UEClES 


On an »>\auiinati(in of the prophecies and divinations found in 
Buddhist literature, we are reminded of their close affinity with the 
astrological predictions of Nadi literature of South * and Bhrigu 
Sandiita "* of Northern India. 

These astrological works are found to contain ready-made pro- 
phecies about persons who are yet unborn, who are already living 

ijslelb ebscrvu.l •‘c.’rmlu.e .i tnuUiiir Maior Amoraia'*—‘ liw- mothrr cf Ihe 

Mie Loves (Venus) •milatcs the phasts i f the tuooit,—quofod in Life on <)fher worlds by 
l>t. _H. S|'euc»T Jones (Mentor series), pp. (W. 

■ Abbidbaiiappidipil-ft, pp. 5s.S(»; Mahaniddiss, II. pp. SB2: l.slita vistsra iMilrs’s 
e'litioni pp. 5‘“2 ff; ('iTvavadsus pp. cas ff. 

* Urihst Saij»hi'5 of V»rHhsmihir«,«'l'. IX, 81. 25. 

* Diffha Nikara, 11, pp. yoi, ft ; -J.P T.S. IPO'J, pp. la. 

8aiii]intt« pt. J!, pp. 2iil, 

Jatska 1. pp, 50 

' fbtil I, pp. 6a, 62. 

8Qtt& NipatAQoinrnentsrv, pp. l.?6. 

b'nr au inforiuatioii of these literature r.idr, The .Astrologicai Magasinc fBaogalotial 
W»l.pp.»9, 

'' Vide my anicio Hiatorioal Evolution nf Bhrigu Sadihiti ”, read at tfa« 
of tlie Indian Bliat. CongKss, and pubiiabed in The Aatrologicai Magaaiue 
iw4, Beptembar. . : 



Thege prophecieg tuainly are made on 
, £M lintf of foretelUng fdtare events in the person's life including a 
mention of his name, his parent's and wife’s names etc., etc. The 
conclnsion of these prophecies, is drawn by giving a clear indication 
of the nature of the person’s future birth. Obviously these fascinat¬ 
ing works, that have bewildered ail reasonings ’ for their accuracies 
and correctness of happenings, have drawn attraction of many eminent 
researchers; ® Besides, Govt, of Madras have already published few 
volumes out of a huge stor.* house of such collections that are in 
possession of Oriental Mss. Library (Madras). 

In the wide range of Buddhist literature, we encounter similar 
predictions which apparently appeared to the tradition as spiritual 
lO'ophecies.* We call it as predictions in view of the fact that we 
have seen in anterior pages that study of Astronomy and Astrology 
had a strong allurement to the votaries and meditating mendicants of 
the religion of the Buddha. Besides, the vast literature of Buddhist 
Tantra informs us that to attain perfection and to make frequent 
spiritual prophecies after acquiring powers in sorceric practices 
(iddhipaccays) are very difficult as well injurious to the person who 
wants to indulge in such practices * ; whereas to predict future events 
from aequiflng a scientific knowledge in the heavenly luminaries 
(nakkhatta-Vijja) are easily practicable to even a lay devotee, not to 
speak of devout monks.^ In the Milinda-paiiha, we witness the 
prediction of the Buddha with regard to the exact name and nature of 
the future births of *'a bbikkhu and a samanero ” ; The Buddha 
could predict that these two in accordance with their seivices in 
present life, shall be born after five hundred years of his (Buddha's) 
Mahaparinibbana as Nagasena and King Milinda: 

"mama parinibbananto pancavassasate atikkante etc. uppajjisBanti" ® 

In the same work, another startling prediction is made suggesting 
the name and date of composition of the ‘Kathavatthu.” ' 


1 Colonel Olcott, the founder—Preaideut of the TheorophicaI Society ie so moved with 
tbaiperfect readings of three literature, that he coujectnfed them to be clairvoyance of the 
AatioJoger who reads them out from the I’alm leaf Mss,—eidc Old Diary Leavea, (London 
edition'. 190!t, pp 238,211. 

> fV 'The Aatrological Magazine (Bangalore) 1954 A.D., pp. 49,689; 1966 A.D.,— 
tm„690etD 

6 yiihddbi'Magg—Edition, Mrs. Rhya Dsvidb 11, 4111!.; Gf: —Warren’s Biiddbiatu 
in Tr»Asl.jp. 816 S; Jataka 1, QSq^ff; Patieambhidamaega edition, A. C. Taylor, Sec. Ill ; 
C/ ? Also winlerBite; Hist of Ind. Xiit., IJ, pp. .60, 61, 216. 

> 4 Digba I 214; HI, 112ff: Vinaya declares il as a iDukkata offence for a monk to 
peftoim ecweeric pnaotice*. 

* Of ! —dTie X«kkbana Sotta (No. 30; of Digba. 
c/ Jfi)i|^spsfibA—VAbirakathS. 

.thtd. - 
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la the Tberagatha, we notice that in ireply to the ^n^tion ae to 
what the monk^ of the future will be like, Phassa prophecies a* picture 
which seems to indicate a period of the complete decay of Buddhism.^ 

With regard to the origin and spread of Prajna<paramUa litera> 
tore, a likewise prophecy of the Buddha is evident in the A^^a- 
sahasrika.^ 

Prophecies, frequently made by the Buddha aud his disciples, 
besides lay devotees are abundantly available in Buddhist literature,'**- 
but all of them are not to be taken as from spiritual powers,—rather 
we could assume them to be from the knowledge of the science of 
celestial bodies (iiakkbatta vij|iI in view of the fact that the Buddha 
expressed his strong dislike in the Keradha Sutta' and in other 
places '* that no prophecies and likewise miracles (iddhil should be 
demonstrated through sorceric practices, ‘'rather than by means of 
teaching and persuasions.” “ 


Ialismanism 


The Buddhists believe that the planetary foices can hurie down 
4 nfferings to mortals on earth ; Such sufferings due to malefic effects 
of planetary bodies aie called “Nahkhatta-Pijana.” ^ The destiny 
pattern of a person thus changed or curbed due to planetary effects, 
according to Buddhiot astrologers could be stopped, checked or 
mended.' 

The above claim ol the Buddhists could be taken as rational, 
provided modern views on latest scientific inventions are taken into 
consideration.* 

In Buddhist literatuie, thus we find remedies generally of three 
types against malefic planetary eftects. These are as follows :— 

(a) To wear in person planetary jewels (gaha rataua'i 

* Verses 949 98C; ( f AngaUsra, Sutta No- 80. 

^ Edition,—Kajeudiaiula Mitia (1888l, p 2J5(r. 

3 AvadSna Satuka, Nos 28,84,86, t>4, 100; LaAkivat&ra (Naiijio edition), Cb. X, 
784ff : R&9(rapaia-panprccbft (Emot oditioa) pp. i\ S ; 28ff. etc. 

* Diglia, I pp 211 

® Ibid , III, pp. 112ff; Vmsya, culla V, h 2. 

* C/:— ^ loiernit^ — Bist of iLd. Literature, TI, p. 42 

^ Dliammspada C imn'utary, I, p li6. 

* Ehuddakapatka—Geim'in Trsual by K. S idenatucker Bie-<Iau, 1910, p. 3; Cf '— 
Paper on tiic euboct by M. Grimbict aud Lejo Feor in Jo iinal Aaiatuiw', J871, a 6, t 
XVIII. 

* </:— Pestiny and Coainio Factors by Prof. V. Gore, D Sc , (Bnngaloie 1962) 
p 7211; Studies in Occult Chnniatiy and Phyaica tw G. E. Sutcliffe iMudraa, 1923),. 
p. 187; Buddhisu) and Science by Paul Dhaike lEnsr. Transt. from Orgmal German bjr^ 
libikkhu Silacara.—London 19131, pp IBff; Thought vibistion or ibe Law of Attraction in 
the Thought woild by W W. Atkinson, pp 2: sounds wo can not bear, hj Prof. B. 
Eudiayavtser, (Moscow 19561 pp Idff. Aa this matter >s noi within the scope of this ^pet, 

1 propose to taka up the same aa separate article for future pnbljcaMon unddr the tit^ 
"Science cf Buddhist Tsliamaoism in relation to Modern Tboughl." * « 
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<&} To woar io person amulets (dhSrani) 

' (c) To perform‘ShSnti’Ceremony (Paritta) 

t Mr. Cyras Abayakoon in his learned paper has already ju'esented 
them in a different way ; To him these purely Buddhistic remedies 
are systematically recorded in an Ola by the High Priest of Pindi- 
kassa Srama of the Jetavana of Aniiradhapur at Ceylon, over > a 
thousand years ago.' Among the planetary jewels fMaui/ ® the 
Buddhist literature speak frequently of Nllakanta (Sapphire), Canda- 
k&nta (Moon Stone), Suriyakanta (Ruby', Mutta (Pearl), Vaidujja 
(Cat’s eye), Vajra (Diamond), Puechi (Emerald) etc. A complete list 
of planetary jewels known to the ancient Buddhists are preserved in 
detail in Sinhalese texts." 

The Buddhist literature, speak as well of amulets or Dharanl. 
These are like “Kavaca*’ that contain protective spells. These 
Dharanis are to be worn *‘for the protection, safety and shelter of the 
preachers.”* Dr. Winternitz, in this connection conjectures, “The 
protective and salutary magical power of a Dh,Irani is primarily due 
to its containing some piece of Wisdom i« mice, and not to any occult 
mystical significance of the words and syllables, though it is true 
that the Dharanis do also include ‘magic words’(mantrapadani) of 
this kind.” " 

In the MahaySna Buddhist texts we find the grand picture of 
the glorification and efficacies of varied nature of thes(‘ DharanTs.® 
In the section on Shanti ceremony (Santi Prakaruna) of ancient Indian 
astrological works, it has been said on the basis of rnlings of vedic 
literature ^ that if duo oblation and performance of worship are done 
to appease the displeasure of particular planet or planets, according 
to one’s birth nativity or progressed horoscope (gocara),—the person 
is supposed to get a relief in his trouble.” 

‘*gocare va vilagne va ye grahah ristasucakah 1 
pujayettan prayatnena pujitah’ syuh subhapradah” II 

* Tbo Astrological Mugazioe (Bangaloro) 1940, flepleiubej, p 377; C) ■ Tlioduimii 
by Monier Williams, pp. 127; Baddhism in Tibet by Waddell—pp l'S7ff. 

* Milmdapafiba. pp. 118; Cf : —A popular Treatiso ou Gema in nlore’Sce to tbeir 
Bcientific value by Dr. L. Frn htvanger iKew York 1H59). 

* MRuiuiala,—Edited bv Iv8]ti 8. M. Tagore (Gal. 1831), IT, pp. O.'lTff; Waddell, 
pp. 391. 

* Saddharmapiipdurika pp. 319; Divyavadana, pp. 613. 

^ A Hiat. of lad. Lib. lEog Trausl from otiijinni German), 11, pp. 881. 

® G/:—>M8a. Bemaina in Eastern TurkealaU'-Ei. by Hoernle,—Aparimiifiyul) SQlra, 

1 , pp. 289, 829; Hoernlo in .TIIAS) 1910, pp. Miff Cf : -oUo, Bendall in J U A.8.,*190l, 

• pp. 122®. . 

^ datapatba Bifthmapa 17.19; Aiioreya BrfihmaQa. 4lh pllrb3 4-3. Cf: .S&uia- 
vidbipa Brihm^a; CJ :—Keith in J U.A S , 1010. pp 934ff; Cf alaoMhe positnn of the 
VaitMlb $abra ip tbe Atharvaveda literature by W. Galand in Wiener Zeitsevift fur die 
kondedeidtfergealendes. JM, 190* A D , pp. 18.5ff; Cf Winterni'j! in Ihid 26, 1912 A D. 

pp. 816 f. 



i^57| - TRACES OF klMBATEA^^sk IN BUDDEtlSlf '' 

l!%i« Boddhft, was iK>t generalijf ia favoor of ifi lHifintl : 

performaoces iotrodoced bj vedlo seers ; He regarded these as me^ro^ 
mancy, sorcery or magic (iddhi)' but nevertheless he is credited witfi 
having imparted lessons on these prjrf'<tide8,-<-comtaohly known as 
Tantric rituals; The Buddha did give his consent to perform these 
3ahti practices with a view “that prosperity in this world by virtue 
of these could be attained by his leas advanced disciples who seemed 
to care more for this world than for the Nirvana preached by him *’ * 
Obviously a supreme personality as the Buddha was,—he even could 
not ignore the importance of incorporating talisman’c practices 
in his religion from all possible sonrces to popularise and to expand 
his monastic sehctne. This is clearly manifest, besides a few meagre, 
references in Pali literature. In Sintaraksita and his disciple 
Kamala^ila’s discussions at full length iu Tattvasaihgraha and its 
commentary, it clearly testifies to such novel measure taken up by the 
Buddha,” As a matter of fact, we could reiterate that these talismanic 


practices out of which evolved the Buddhist Tantric literature,—^have 
contributed a great deal to such pseudo-sciences as Astronomy, 
Astrology, Medicine, Alcemy, Chiromancy.* Horoscopy, Divination and 
prognostics’’.® It is interesting to note that these sorceric practices 
gained such a wide-spread appeal iu Buddhist India, that immediately 
after the Buddha’s period in 4th. Cent. B.C. diplomatic-politician 


like Kautilya is found to have been tempted to recommend " to the 
king to seek the help of magicians to avert calamities to the state 

• The various modes of Shanli performances are found in scattered 
way in the canonical literature of the Buddhists. They have been 
systematised in post Buddha era and grouped in a separate collection 
called “Paritta",—a work on ‘ Exorcism Formula”. The CulUvagga’^ 
and the Milindapanha ® mention that the Buddha allowed to recite 
“Parittas” as a watch, a guard, a protection for oneself; The occasion 


of the delivery of such injunction was the death of a monk from snake 
bile.” According to Mabel Bode * during the reign of Eling Anorfita 
of Burmlc, intriguing monks used to recite the Parittas as an easy 
means of clearing ” man’s guilty conscience from all wrong doing”. 


^ DIkIia !• pp- 9lf; Th'^ae vijj& (sciences) *ccordln){ to the Baddba wore crooks*} 
(tintccbana); C/the legend of S&rJula Karn&vsd&oa in Divyi$vsd&as, pp. 611; llaj. 
Miitra.--Nep. Buddh Lit. pp. 233ff. 

• Cfi Sidhauamila,—Edition Dr. B. Bh.ittacbaryya*, Tl, Tntro., pp. a vi. 

* Totlvasaibgraha an 905; Cfi —BadhaDain&la. 11, Tntro, pp-xvii. 

♦ 1.0. Palmistry. > V 

* SadfasnamllK, B. Intro, pp. .aiv 
* * Ibid, Ittin. pp. *ii. 

r ViuAya op, 110 

• .pp.3f0 9.. ' 

* TlwtPiitt Litrcf Bnrma, p. 4. 
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lij HOe^bn King Kasfeapa V, is foan4 to have perforined ^e ParittA- 
oeibmooy to j^rotect bis subjects from pestilence and bad harvest.* 

The Paritta-ceremony is performed by the Buddhists mainly, on 
occasions like those which liave express sanotion in the astrological 
works of the vedic Brahmins ; ® Thus on the eve of construction of a 
new bouse, * disease, apprehended danger, hoUility etc.—Buddhist 
monks recite the Parittas with the 6rm conviction that they will be 
protected from all the evils.'* The Buddhist Parittas are said to have 
power to counteract the evil effects of the eclipses due to the moon 
and the sun.® The Mora Jataka records that the Buddha in his 
previous birth as a golden peacock used to recite (imam so parittam 
katva nioro carati) a sun prayer daily in the morning and evening to 
win over his expected dangers (attano jivitara rakkhanto), especially 
against serpent bites.* Incidentally a typical example could be cited* 
with regard to saving the life of a monk with the help of enchantment 
of Parittas and mystic hymns (of Buddhist Tantric practices). It is 
said while the Lord was staging in the garden of Anatha-pindika at 
Sravasti,—at that lime, the Svatl Bikahu, was bitten by a black snake 
on the finger of the right feet (Kisna sarpena daksine padaiigusthe 
das^ab) and consequently he fell a swoon on the ground (sa klanta- 
kayah bhumau patitah). Aiianda, on a sight of such incident asked 
some advice from a fellow Biksu who thereupm said, ‘Take refuge 
under the Triad and then bind the bitten portion w'ith ligature 
(rajjuvetstana); on doing this, utter the hymns of ‘ Mohamayurl 
vidyarajfiiBy a faithful follow of the procedure Ananda could 
save the life of the Svatl Biksu. The hymns which Ananda en¬ 
chanted are some unintelligible mystic so ind vibrations ;* 


> The Pa'i Lit. cf Ceylon, - edition, Malnlaaeke a pp 76 ff. 

S C/Uiihat Bathl ita of Varal amihira; BriLal .lyolisha-Siddhanta —c mpiled by Sd 
Nibaran Cl owdhiiry (Cal 1349 B 8.1, Ch I II. 

* Cf Pribat Saiiibila cf Varabnii-ihira, Ch 53 
C/:-TheDcv,>l<ptient (f Hindu Iconrgrapty by Dr. J. N. Banerjee, pp. 16. 

4 Germ n Tianiil, if KhiiddHkai aiha by K. Seiderstncker, Breslau, 1910. pp. 3; M. 
Qrimblot and Leon F,.er,—Ex'raits du paritia in Joumsl Asialinue 1871, a.(S, t xvi'i. 
pd 225 CT. 

Cr.. ® E. B. E..IY,pp. 73. 

* Jataka 11, pp. "4. 

^ Bower Mannacriple,—“dilion Dr Hoeinle (1893: Ch. VI. 


• Quoted in Vaidyaka-Vrtiania, c mpiled by Pri Quriiprda Haider, (Oal. 1951) pp 961; 
C/-Sidl anarnaia T pp. 247, 249 ff Th a remiiide na the fact ti a*; Lord RutberArrd, 
tlia fainona excerimenta! phyaiciat, proved that the pattern or arrangement of the protonB, 
etectraCr iufd neufrons can be changed by an outside agency; Tnia change in the number 
of fniQidamahtal nnitB crates new elements and thna curb > r ohange the destiny of the praient 
eltaa^ (Of, Destiny and C-wmic Factors by Dr. V. God, D.Sc,—B angalore 1953,— 
Siu'fie* in oc ult ohen.iatry and physi s by Q B. SutcUffa. pp. J37); Dr. Gore 
.fidiiflffisad^'ioy as iaterpretefioa of ret Energy Quanfa. with which a human being il bom 
■ ano^a a 4 ialyi(.b'e in terma cf physio-obemijai as well as physiological properties; Syatliaii’ 
aieg these twbaapecta of. science, we find a proper explanation of tim sound viMations 
. and their redoiion over hunran dettny. The dovk-t Scientiits claim thattliaiiRpsnaDio 
.,^‘and ttHiasoaic waves pmdnoed from sonod vikrat'ons, are now used in wid«^ aptiB^tioa 




,' > ‘ . ' , * I' 

Idi bidi bfbldt ni^e ada yide drlga^e bari 
vegudi dpathsnpi^acinl arohant orohane ele 
male tile t^ile tile mele mile/* etc., etc. 

It may be pointed out that theae practiced Eoch as the enchant* 
ment of mystic mantras, performance of charm for protection (araksa- 
piritta) etc., are generally indulged in the ecbool of Vajrayana 
Buddhism.* 

In the light of modern science when the talijtnanic practices of 
the Buldhist soothsayers are considered, it readily leaves room for us 
to conclude that the Buddhist aelrologers were much proficient in 
using scientifically these tantric or sorccric means to ward off ominous' 
astral intliiences,—technically cal'ed by the Buddha as “iddhipada** 
or miracle work, in which the Buddha at one time look part * to 
compete with other ascetics, with a view to boast gradiloquently of 
his marvellous spiritual powers that iepresen<ed a later stage of the 
tradition. 

"in vaiU'Hi branches of ituman acti\ity. No huger d > cnly pliysieis's used it in their 

practical work, but also clie iiista, biclogisH, eng'n ora, physic ana.They have 

decidedly found that these sound vibrations have " oulro! over the courac of cliemical 
changes " (Sonn Is we canuol Hear by Puf. IJ KiiJryavlscv—M. sojw, UjG, p 141). 

* C/:--Advaya Vaira,—Kdili d by M. M. Dr. Ilaraprosad fihastri; SadlianainSla,-- 
by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

* Cf Tbe Patika t?iitta (No. 21,' of Diglri; Cf i—h’. WelVr in Asia Major 1, pp, 620 ff. 




TOE SEPOY MUTINY AND THE HINDU- 
MUSLIM REACTION 


HABAPEASAD CnAITOPADHYAYA, M.A. 

Professor of History, Asuiosh College 

The socio-religious policy of the Government of India during 
the year preceding the Mutiny and the introduction of greased 
cartridg( s towards the close of 1856 reacted adversely on both the 
Hindi's and Mnsliins of the country. When, through the initiative 
of the sepoys, the Mutiny broke out in 1357, both tlie Hindus and 
Muslims joined it in protest against the attitude of Government 
towards their religious feelings and social prejudices. It is not, 
however, a fact that all the Hindus and Muslims of the country rose 
in revolt. As the Mutiny progressed. Government found its support¬ 
ers among both the communities of the Indian society. Sometimes 
in the course of the Mutiny they renewed their old feuds and fell foul 
of each other. But such Hindu-Muslim feuds were sporadic and 
were confined to <‘eitain districts of the then North-western provinces 
only. Those Hindus and Muslims, who arrayel themselves against 
Government, stood, on the whole, united in common opposition to 
Government during the Mutiny. 

The Mutiny thrived on the disaffection of both the Hindus and 
Muslims. Both of them had grievances against the British Govern¬ 
ment before the outbreak of 1857. So far as the Muslims were 
concerned, they could not forget that not long ago the political destiny 
of India was in their hands. They still sighed for their lost Empire 
and longed fer its restoration on the ruin.s of ihc British power in 
India. The Muslims of those areas, where Muslim fanaticism ran 
high, swelled the ranks of the mutineers wdlh political motives. 
Consequently they came into hostility with the British Government 
so much so that they had to suffer much at the hands of the British 
Government for some years after the sky of India was cleared of the 
cloud of the Mutiny. In fact, the failure of the revolt was ranch 
more disastrous to the Muslims than to the Hindus. The spread 
of higher education through the medium of English, though much 
appreciated by the Hindus, did not find favour with the Muslims who 
had prejudices against learning English. The ‘mollas’ used to forbid 
it religious grounds. Status in society then depended much on 



Bst'ok iBBAciibii ;t^' 

the koowledge of Bngilsk* But airecdon of the MQ^ltois ^ jis ' 
closed to them every avenue n't prosperity in public life and arrested 
tl)e growth of the Muelim oniddle-class in the pre-Mutiny days. The 
eagerness of the Hindus for imbibing western culture, on the other 
band, raised their social prestige and decidedly gave them a primacy 
oyer the followers of Islam in India. Most of the appointments in 
the executive and judicial departments of Government were then meant 
not for the Muslims but for the Hindus, as the latter adapted them* 
selves to the western culture, and the former were loud and strident in 
their opposition to it. Though the Muslims were thus themselves 
responsible for being debarred from Government service and for having 
to face a grave economic hardship consequently, still <hey entertained 
ill feeling against Government for their hard economic lot and low 
status before the Mutiny. The annexation of Oudh in 1836 also 
wounded their feelings and left them meditating a revenge on the 
British Government on the eve of the Mutiny. 

It was, therefore, natural for the Muslims of India to remain 
hostile to the British Government during the Mutiny. This Muslim 
hostility was fomented largely by certain Muslim leaders like tha 
Maulavi of Faizabad, Prince Mirza Muhammad Firoze Shah, Khan 
Bahadur Khan and others and by the revolutionary Wahabi movement 
in the country. The Wahabi ‘ mov.'ment had for its ultimate aim 
‘the resuscitation of the i^litical supremacy of Islam in the 
world by a return to the original purity of the faith and by a 
revival of the spirit of its followers. Wahabism was anti-Britdsh 
and ajiti-Sikh. As the Wahabs in India plotted to overthrow 


* The term 'Wahabi* is propc^rly applicable to a body of Arabian MiihatnmadaDs aod 
ia denv.'d from the name of llie rounder of the sect, Bhaikti Abdul Wab-bab, who was a 
BOD of n petty chief of Nejd, a province in central Arabia. A'l h-’. firew into a young Arab 
piigriiii, *he was deeply alru k w’lth th..‘ proflit'ary of h.’a felli.w pilgiiins and with the endless 
niunnneries which profaned I he Holy cities. He first rais'd his voire of protest against the 
comptions and practices forbiddvo, iu the Qiioraii. His views orj's'allised into a theological 
sysrem, which reiiie to be Known to the posterity under the nan e of Wahabism, lu 
the beginning of the 19lh Century the Wahabi mevernent was carried to India by the 
pilgrims, visiting Macca. Wshabism spread to Bengal. Dortiii es similar to those of 
Wahabism were known about this time to have bren promulgated in the lower Bengal by 
a native of Faridpur, Hozi Shaiiyatullah. His followers called themselves Ferazis. A 
Muslim leader, called Saiyad Ahmad, who was a native of Itai Bareilly in Oudh, inspired 
the Mohammadsns of India with the ideal if fighting for Islam and incited them to deotare 
'jehad' or religious war against the Sikhs and the B.itish Ooveinmcitt who favoured the 
Sikhs. He went to Patna, where be appointeil Muhammad Hosain, Wilayal Aii and 
Inayst AH as bis Caliphs or lieutenants. Followers of Saiyad Ahmad increased in number 
and an anti-British feeling went on gathering momentum under an organised leadership. 
Saiyad Ahmad exhmded on hia followera the necessity and desirability of carrving on hoatility 
towaida the British Government till the day of indgneut. Patna w'as fixed as the centre 
of conspiracy and Mnharamad Hosain was recognised as the chief Caliph there. The 
followers of Saiyad Ahmad were also commonly known aa the Wahabis. But they ignored 
the appellation and held themselves to bo 'Htnfis'. They were closely allied to the Ferazi ■ 
seut who were perhaps more orthodox Hanfis. After the death of Saiyad Ahmad hit 
principle of *jebad’ agaioat the British'Government was sought to be carried oa<h|t hi|K j, 
disciples ia various places of India. 










tljfe rule, they did iiot stand compkfely. divorced jh’om the 

sympathy of the fanatic section of. the Mnslini oommnnity in the 
cianntry. Some of the principles of Wahabism might not have found 
fayonir with the orthodox Muslims ; still the bond of common religion 
kept tihe Wabab and non-Wahab Muslims united together. Above 
ail, the political programme of the Wahabs was appealing to those 
Muhammadans, who sighed for their lost political supremacy and 
dreamed of rebuilding the Muslim empire in India. It was a belief 
of the Wahabs that a prophet (Imam) would be horn to lead the true 
believers to victory over the ‘infidels’. It was also their belief that 
they were under an obligation to wage war against the‘infidels’. 
Since the Wahabs were anti-British, tlie term ‘infidel’ was evidently 
taken by them to refer to the English. The Wahabs had their own 
literature which abounded in prophecies about the fall of the British 
power.’ The Anti-British activities of the Wahabs in India thus 

contributed to inflame the feelings of the Muslims against the British 
Government. 

In spite of the grievances of the Muslims of India against the 
British Government the Mutiny did not find favour with the entire 
Muslim community. Muslims from several parts of the country weie 
reported to have openly sympathised with Government during the 
Mutiny. The Muhammadans of Calcutta reposed their entire faith 
in the policy of the British Government and pledged themselves to 
support Government during the crisis of 1857-59. On May ‘27, 1857, 
the members of the Muhammadan Association of Calcutta held a 
special meeting at 9/1, Maulavi Imdad Ali Lane, Taltalah and passed 
resolutions, expressing their loyalty to Government and promising 
their entire aid and support to the suppression of the Mutiny. Some 
of the resolutions, which were passed by them, arc cited below :— 

“ The meeting having heard of the havoc and devastation, lately 
committed in some towns of the North-western provinces, and of the 
sacrifice of life and property, caused by the disaffection and Mutiny 
of a small portion of the native soldiery of the British Government, 

^ jdo hereby express their sincere regret and heartfelt sorrow at these 
iameotable and disastrous proceedings.” 

” The Committee learn . . . that the cause of the present Mutiny 
may be traced to an unfounded report, maliciously spread by ill- 
disposed ipen> of a contemplated interference on the part of the 
Government with the religious rites, ceremonies and persuasions of 
the natives of this country ...” 

lodisB MnstalinBS*, pages 68 C0 'foot oots). 



“ComniHt^. relying open tb© pleclgo, givea 

by the Goverument, 6| their detettninatioo jtaver to interfere with 
the religioas principles and practices of the natives, are prepared .. . 
to prevent the dissemination of such an unfounded impression or its 
taking root in the minds of their native brethren.” 

” Though the Committee are convinced that only a slight effort 
on the part of Government is sufficient to stifla the rebellion . . . and 
to prevent it from causing more damage; yet should the rebellion 
spread further and endanger ihe lives and properties of more of their 
subjects, they are persuaded that it is incamb:*ut upon all, who have 
experienced the benefits of the mild and beneficent rule of the British 
Government, to enlist their energies in the preservation of the lives 
and properties of their fellow-subjects and cordially and vigorously to 
co-operate with tlie Government in the restoration of peace and 
order. ’ ’ A copy of the above resoliuions was sent to Government. 

Similar instances of Muslim fidelity weie brought to the notice 
of the Secretary to the Govern nent of Bengal by the Commissioner 
of Patna in a correspondence, dated Patna, October 6, 1S57.® A 
Muslim gentleman, Munsi \mh’ Ali, who was appointed a special 
assistant to the Commissioner of Patna, helped the Commissioner by 
furnishing him with the information on the slate of feelings among 
the natives in different parts of the Commissioner’s jurisdiction. The 
Muhammadan villages of Southern Bihar generally remained qu’et, 
while the Bajput and Brahmin villages rose around them.* In 
Southern Bihar the Muhammadans were repute 1 to be the foremost 
in acts of devotion to Government.* The attitude of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad towards Government was friendly. While the so-called 
Bengal Army was carrying fire and sword from one station to another, 
Hyderabad was in a ferment. Still Hyderabad remained immune 
from mutinous outbreaks, llianks mainly to the endeavours of the 
faithful Nizam, Afznl-oo-Dowlah and of his faithful minister, Salar 
Jung. Wherever in Hyderabad disturbances were apprehended, the 
Nizam and his minister took prompt action to nip them in the bud. 
Both of them received thanks from Government in recoguition of 
tlie services, rendered by them during the disturbances of 1857-58. 

^ Home Pob, Ciua. Jnae 5,1857, Ko. SO, vide ale \Par). Pap’r (Housr of CornaMtns) 
Vol.44, partf for 1857-68 Paper No. 864. ptg*8 304-301. The abov; reajIutioDi bore 
the 8'goatore of Pazlor Babuan fPr< silent), Abdul Bad, Md. WVyeoh, Vice PwiidenU, 
M'l-Abdor JB'iuf andoUiere Md. Weyeth wa* ihe then Hojd Mail.vi if ihe Celoatta 
Madragbs, 

* Per'- Ptoar fSoiee Of Com none). Vol 41, Pert III. pages 09-100. 
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^ THB CALOtfTTA tmiUtW . ‘ 

If the Nizam turned against Government, ^wtherii India wouia’have 
been in a blaze of insurrection. A^aio, when the regimeuts at Chitta¬ 
gong and Dacca mutinied, tlie Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal 
treated the mutinous sepoys with much hostility and hunted them 
out with much pluck.^ 

Surely then, the entire Muhammadan civil population did not 
rise in revolt in 1B57. The Mutiny, in oilier words, did not thrive 
on the support of the entire Muslim civil community. 

It is pleaded by some writers on Mutiny that the movement of 
1857 was the fruit of Muslim conspira <7 on an all India basis. The 
contemporary Calcutta Press described it as a Muhammadan revolt.* 
Such a view of the Mutiny is not, liowever, justified by facts. In 
the first place, the entire Muslim comnuinity of India was not com¬ 
mitted to hostility towards the British Government during the Mutiny, 
as has been substantiated above. Secondly, of the three main divi¬ 
sions of the Indian Army, the Bombay and Madras Armies main- 
tained.ou the whole, a peaceful front. But the s'-called Bengal 
Army revolted against Government. All the ten regiments of the 
Native Cavalry and sixty-one out of seventy-four regiments of the 
Native Infantry of the Bengal Army fthirteen remaining staunch) 
rose in arm.s. In 1857 the strength of the Bengal Native Begiilar 
Cavalry was 5136, wdiile that of the Bengal Regular Infantry was 
84,516.* The cavalry of the Bengal Army was composed chiefly of 
Muhammadans, while the bulk of the Infantry was conifiosed of the 
Hindus. As would be evident from the above figures, the Muslim 
sepoys were far outnumbered by the Hindu or rather non-Miislim 
sepoys in the Bengal Army In other words, in the mutinous Bengal 
Army the non-Muslim mutineers commanded majority over the 
Muslim ones. That is to say, the mutinous Muslim sepiys were 
nuraeiicallj inferior to the mutinous non-Muslim ones. Thirdly, 
first symptoms of disaffection rranifested tlieniselves in Murshidubad 
and Barrackpur, where the Hindus formed the bulk of the population, 
but not in Delhi, Agra, Patna and Lucknow, which were the foci 
of Muhammadanism in India. Tfie Muslims around Peshawar 
nsmained faithful to Government. The Punjabi Muhammadans were, 

t Sir Qeurge CampbeU—'Memoirs of my lodian Career'Vol. I, page 294. No belle) 
»ne««r coaid be given, according to Campbell, to those abo sappotrd that tha Muhammadan' 
wereall hoatile to the Biiuab. Jbtd. 

* l‘arl. Paper Vol. 44, part III, for ltB7 68, p. 101. 

, ■' > Peel, Pajer (House of Commona), Vot. XLIl tf 1867*68, pages 4-8, paper Ko. Ml • 
BeMtvn relating to the araiiee of India as aubmittfd by Philip MelvUI, Seoriftary to ita 
MlHIgxy Department(H April 19, 1668. Thi figans, cited shove, stand iactuded in 
flgon 186787 beiitg. aoeordirg to Philip Melvili, the total ttrength of the SeOgdl Nstiv< 
Army in 1867, *idt page 148 ante. 
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on th§ wholoit The Muelims of the Sooth were also, on this 

^fhole* loyal GovejftiKi^ht- Though .a fanatic Rection of the MitislunB 
of Delhi joined the mutineers, the minority of the Muslim population 
of the district appeared to have kept aloof from the Mutiny. During 
the siege of Delhi in May, 1857, the'mutineers wanted to have king 
Bahadur Shah 11 as their leader. But the titular Padshah was then 
too old to assume the leadership of the mutineers. The court, that 
was formed at Delhi under the presidentship of Lieutenant Colonel 
M. Dawes for the trial of Bahadur Shah, found him guilty not only 
of open sympatliy with the mutineer.s but also of fornentiog sedition 
by assuming active leadersliip of the mutineers.' But the statement 

* Tbe allrgatioos laid by the couit at the door of fhe k’ng were m <ny andi varied. 
The Meenit nnitiDee'* on reaching the palace of B-iliadiir Bbab in Delhi killed many Euro¬ 
peans incbiding the coinrnandaol of the palace guards, Mr. Fraser. The court held that 
these murders had been previously Hancfioned b? Bahadur Shsh. The king’s Berranta. who 
were alleged to have been accoiiip'ices in the crime, were neither di'imiss-d nor was tha 
slightest investigation of inquiry <ven insiituted. Tu fact, the Court held that the king 
lelainad those murdeicrs both in bis pay snd eiiiployiiicnt. As per rbe findings of tbe Court, 
the contemporary newspapers leferred to the appointment as commander-in-chitf by Bahadur 
Sliah ot his son, Mirxa Mughal who was regarded as tbe leading chief of the rebels in 
Di:lhi. It was this Mtrza Mughal who under written order* of Bahadur Shah, sent military 
help to Maulavi Miiliaminad Z-ihur Alt, Police Officer of Najafgarb to fight against tlM 
British. Bahadur Shah received many a petition from Mualim eiithuaiasta, who addressed 
him as ‘Shelter of tbe W'orld* and Bought his military aid to exte'ininate fhe English. 
Bahadur Shah used tu consider those petitions sympathetically and to issue written orders 
to bis subordinates for necessary help to be rendered. Again, as tbe court held, on the 
afternoon of the very day of outbreak at Delhi Bahadur Shah re-ieived in the hall of special 
andienoa tbe obeisance of the revolted set>oys and wished t-hem ooccess in t)-eir crusade 
against tbe ‘infidel’ British. Bahadur Shah was then declared tbe Swvereign of India on 
May 11, 18.57. Again, Bahadur Shah was alleged by the Court to have issued orders 
vn September B, 1857 to the Chief Police Ofiiccr of the Delhi city to proclaim by tbe beat 
(f diurii that the war Bgaiuet tbe British was a religions war and that Hindus and Mussal- 
mans alike should conjoinrly join tlie crusade against the British. It was further ordered 
to be proclaimed that the crusaders fighting against the Engtiab w u!d be allowed to remain 
in pi'Bsession of whatever property they would plunder from the English and that they would 
besides receive addition)I rewards from the king. The eon t held that tbe piper containing 
the above oiders was found among other dcciiaieuta in the office of the king's chief police 
station, that it bore the signature of Bhao Singh, Assistant to the Kings’ Chief Police 
Officer, sud that a more trustworthy and convincing document could hardly be laid in jproof 
of the king’s open hostility to the Biitiah Government It was also alleged by tbe Court 
that Bihadur Bbah sent Sidi Knmbar, Chief of the Abysainiaiia in the palace of Delhi, 
to IVtsia and Constantinople as an aiubaseador with letters to the kings of those coantriee, 
soliciting their help in the restoration of Muslim aoveroignty in India. Tbe court 
finally be’d that jo its considered opinion Bahadur 8hah was an abettor of conspiracy 
agaioat the British Government during tbe Mutiny. 

Though found guilty by tbe court, Bahadur Bliah pleaded that he was not guilty. He 
made a statement in self-defence to the following effort: The appearance ot the Meerut 
Koiineera, who were t-ever in previous correspondence with him, sprang sntprtse cn him. 

To keep them off he ordered for closing tbe gates of tbe palace and sent immediate intiniation 
to the commandant of the palace guards, Mr. Fraser for taking noresaary precuntionoiy 
measures. He diseuaded Mr. Fraser from approaching the mutineers and supplied in com- 
pliaiico with FrBs.*r’s request two guns and two palanquins for the rescue of so-ie Kuropesn 

tadies. When tbe tmitinecs broke into the jwlaoe, he was made a priaooer ar their hands, 

end he had never given orders for the murder of Fraser and other Europeans. As 
fbe appointment of Mirza Mughal as the Coromaodet-in-cDief of tbe army. Bahadur gbah 
in the routt that at first he rejected tbe request i f tbe army for the appointment o. 
"biza Mughal as the commander-in-chief, but that subserueotly circumstances forew him 
>0 give bis consent to the above appointment. As regards the orders under the king a 
«nd over hia own signafure, Bahadur Shah stated that frem tbe day the mutinona , . 

wcame masters of the palace and treated him as a prisoner, they theinMlvea stamped _ v 
">* own seal gaob papers and docomsnts containing orders and instructions as wero e^M||^ii^; 
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by the King in the CSourt in Belf<defenoe indicates that he was 
A ^isoner in the hands of the matineers and that he had no genuine 
empathy with them. If he supplied his leadership to the miitineeni, 
he did it most reluctantly. 


to tbeir purpose. Sometimes tbe; brought ;ouffh drafts of orders and compelled his 
Ssoretai; to make fair copies of them. At other times tliey brought the original letters, 
intended for despatch, and loft copies of them in the office Frequently they had his seal 
impressed on empty unaddressed envelopes. Bahadur Shah could uot know what papers 
wore s<nt in tbcwe envelopes or to whom these were sent. Any member of the Army oonld 
have orders written, as he chose, without the king's authority, without even aoquaintiog 
him with their purport, Bahadur Shah and bis secretary could not oppose the Army in 
■ny way for fear ol life. As regards the petitioos over his own signature, Bahadur Shah 
aaad that these were forced to be signed by him. Incise of non-cimpliance with its orders 
the Army threatened to depose him and to make Mirza Mugbni King in his place. The 
King denied that be evera participated id the deliberation# of the court, set up by the Army. 
Tired of the mutineers, the king desired to go to Mocoa. but vos not allowed by them to go 
on a pilgrimage to the holy city To evade them he bad once eai-aped to Bumayun’s mauso¬ 
leum from where he was brought back on an assurance of tbe safety of his life. Bahadur 
Bhah denied the allegation that he had sent the Abyssinisu Kaiubar as an ambassadar to 
the court of the King of Persia. He olso dmied that tbe rebellious sepoys I ad ever saluted 
him or showed him any other u ark of respect. They made bim a priaoner and used hia 
name as a sanction for their acts. Behacinr Shah coiiciiided ti>at his statements were true 
to fact and that be pleaded not guilty. 

Vide Selections from the Records of tbe Government of the Punjab and its depen¬ 
dencies, No. Vn, Trial of Muhammad Shah, pages 20S-24f>. 

Bahadur Shah appears to have plaved a donbie game during the Mutiny. He had 
bis own grievances against tbe British Government. He felt tbe pinch of indignity in 
beibg reduced to a mere titular figurehead. So, he should have a natural iuclination to 
join the rontineera. But the king was too old to participate actively in tbe Mutiny. At 
the asms time, the mutineers wanted his leadersnip. In the circuinstauces, he bowed to 
destiny or the force of oircumstancea. He became their leader, though with much reluctance 
and diainclination The rebel Court was formed at Delhi with him at the head. As 
stated above, iltbe Court, formed for his trial, found him a supporter of the mutineers and 
ekaived him with conspiracy against tbe British Government on more grounds than one. 
But it is also true that the king lacked the real spirit of nationalism or paiiiotism in him. 
He bad no genuine sympathy with the tnutioi»er.s was were struggling against tbe British 
Government. Tbs Meerut mutineers on their first arrival at Delhi leoeivc I no eucourage- 
m-nt from him. The palace gates were ordered to be shut against them. He pleaded bis 
inability to come to tbeir help, as he had neither troops nor magazines nor treasury. At 
this crisis he depended much on his personal advisers of whom the chief were the Hakim 
Absannliah Khan and Muhbub All Kban (Mukbtar oi agent) both of whom were suspected 
by the Army as having been in sympathy with tlie British. In a letter dated August 9, 
1867, Col. Keith Young wrote to his wife about Ahsanuilah thus : ‘T ie sepoys suspect 
Hakeen. Haaeen OoUah (Hakim Ahsanullah) of being in treacherous correspondence with us; 
and, between ourselves, I believe, they arc not far wrong’. (Fide Delhi, 1867, page 186). 
In another letter dated August 10, 1667, Keith Young wr.tc to bis wile about the Hakim 
thus : ‘Haeaen OoUah is sn ipected by tbe sepovs, and not without reason, of being in 
carrespondence with us’. fVide Ibid , page 190). It was this Ahsanullah who was one of 
tfaa trusted advisers of Bahadur Bhah. It was on bis advice that Bahadur Shah rant a 
letter through a camel driver to the Lieutenant Governor st Agia, informing him of 
the ensis, develoi'ing with tbe appr lacb of tbe mutineers from Meerut {vide Two Native 
Narratives, psge 88). Delhi was in great lumnU. Bahadur Shah yielded for the time being 
to tbe force of oirc m«tanceB. He assured tbe soldiers that he would be associated with 
them in a common lause against the Biitish Government but that he would desire then to 
place tbeir confidence in Abeanullah Khan, Mahbub All Khan and Queen Zinat MafaaL 
The relations between the King and the insurgent forces at Delhi became bitter before long. 
The Army demanded noote and more of money of Bahadur Bhab, but the latter was quite 
at a loss ss to bow to meet their demand for more gold. The Army accused bim of sfaeiter- 
iog European ladies and gentlemen inside the Fort and demanded tbeir surrender. Ou 
this pdnt Munshi Jiwanial recofded as follows: 

"I learnt to-day (May 16i that nearlv forty Europeans were concealed in 
the king's pslara. The sepoys went into the Palace in great anger, ss they said, 

S ay had seized a messenger with s letter cursing the mutinsers. The sepoys 
rcatetaed to kill Ashsnullah Khan and Mahbub All Khan and also threatened M 
•wts Zinst Mahal, Begum Babiba and to keep her as a hostage for tbe Kfng'B 
knalty. There was a great uproar in the palace, tbe sepoye on the' one hand and the 
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So, then, the Mutiny should not be ascribed solely to the disaffeO'*; 

tioD of the Muslim community. The entire Muhammadan mril 

« 

popolfttion did not rebel, though many from the Muslim civil society 
joined the movement; the Muslim mutinous sepoys were numerically 
iuferior to non-Muslim mutinous sepoys ; and the Mutiny did not 
start in the Muslim-dominated areas of the country, as the foregoing 
paragraphs would show. In the circumstances the Mutiny should 
not be treated as an exclusively Muhammadan rising on an all-India 
basis. The Muslim character of the revolt was prominent only in 
certain parts of the country. In some districts of the North-western 
provinces, for instance, the Mutiny assumed a Muslim colour. In 
such districts the hostility of the Muslims towards Government during 
the Mutiny was quite conspicuous. In Patna also the Muslims stood 
opposed to Government. 

It is as extreme and untenable a view that the Mutiny was due 
exclusively to the Muslim conspiracy as the one held by «Sir 
Saiyad Ahmad Khan, founder of the Alighar University, that 
the Muslims weie loyal to Government whether before or 
(luring the Mutiny. Sir Saiyad .\hmad, who was a loyal British 
subject, sought to convince the British Government of the basic 
fidelity of the Muslim Community to it. In his “Review on 
l)r. Hunter’s Indian Mussalraans’ he repudiated the allegations, 
brought against the members of his community, that they were a 
source of chronic danger to ihe British Government of India, denied 


king’s housebold cu tbe other, contending with violent language and harsh vecifemtions. 
To appesec tbe miiiineers Mabbub Ali Kban toi>k an caih that he was not the author of 
tliat letter, nor hud it been written with hia knowledge. (It wne on this date that tbe 
Euiopeane in tbe Palace wi io butchered in a manner that deGea dtacnpiion). The King 
and hie aeeembled councillors strod like dumb puppete The Ring ordered the aepojre to 
separate tbemeelves into two parties. Mubaiiimadaos and Hindus, and he appealed to each 
to coneult their religioue advisers to see, if tliere were any authority for the slaughter of 
helplcee men, women and children. But wh ea word will a frenzied murderer obey? ...” 
[Vide Two Native Narratives pages 93-94). The bitiernese between tbo Eing and tbe 
Amy was gradually cm the increase. Jiwanlal writes that native regimental officers 
experiencing difficulties in getting rations approached the king on May T2 and addieesed 
him, with euch disrcepect'ul te.ina as ‘ I eay. you Kiu(t’; '1 ear, yon old follow, (Ari, 
^dsbab. Ari, Buddha). Bume one caught him by hand, another touched the old king’s 
beard. Vide two Native Narratives page 87». Tbe army even threatened to replace 
Bahadur Shah by Abu Bakr ae their king and leader. A sense of security natuialiy 
prompted Bahadur Shah to depend more and more on the British Government, ^ferring to 
Bahadur Shah's conspiracy with Government during the Mutiny, H. H. Grestbed, the then 
cuinuiiaeioser and Political Agent of Delhi writes thus : ‘I went to the Tuhseel office this 
morning (May 30,1857); and the man who bad been acting for the king of Delhi made 
over to me the money be bad in the cheat, and the eeakd order he had received from the 
king : Sol have good proof of Royal complicity.' (Vide hie letter written daring the 
siege of Delhi.’ Page S.) As, however. Bahadur Shah attempted to sail in two boat*, 
sometimes with the routineere in tbe one, and aometimoa with Government in the other, 
ha failed in fine either to enlist the confidence of the mutineers or to earn tbe fav<wr of* 
Sovetament. Ha waa tried by Government waa declared guilty, and transported to 
Bangeon where to pass the rest of hia life. 
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' charge that Chiistiaoity was iocompatible with Islam/ and 
^deaynured to draw the Muslims and the Government closer to 
each other. He even went to the length of asserting that even the 
Wahabs were not anti-British but only auti-Sikh.“ Sir Ahmad 
disavowed, in fact, any design of ‘jehad’ on the part of the Muslim 
community against the British Government of India. Heheld*that' 
the thinking and responsible section of the Muslim community was 
never anti-British and that those who pleaded for a ‘jehad’ ‘ were 
vagabonds and ill-conditioned men. They were wine-drinkers and 
men who spent their time in debauchery and dissipation. They were 
men floatitig without profession or occupation on the surface of 
society ’.® 

In spite of Sir Saiyad Ahmad’s pleadings that the Muslims of 
India were loyal to Governineiit both during and before the Mutiny 
the fact remains that the mutineers were composed not only of t! e 
Hindus but also of the Muslims. It was then generaily believed (hat 
the British sovereignty in India would terminate one hundred years 
after the battle of Plaesey of ITuT. The outbreak of the Mutiny 
was accordingly hailed by the disaffected Muslims as the golden 
opportunity to render a coup dc grace, to the British rule in India 
aud to make a last desperate attempt at reviving the Empire of the 
great Mugbals. 

The reaction of the Mutiny on the Hindus may now be studied 
here. The Hindus also, like the Muslims, had grievan-’es, many and 
varied, against the Government, The attempt at westc'rnising the 
Indian society caused much imitation aud discontent among the caste¬ 
conscious Hindus of the couutiy. The Brahmins and other upper 
class Hindus stood seething with thon-and and one complaints against 
the governmental encroachment on their sacred doinaijis of caste aud 
prejudices. The spread of English education, systematic policy of 
Christianising the native population, legal protection, afforded to 
widows and converts produced a serious Biahmanic reaction in the 
country. Government was alleged to have violated the sanctity of 
caste by bringing the highest and the lowest castes together in schools, 
in the ranks of the Army and in the railway carriages. The sati 

1 Sir Saiyad Ahmad Khan supported his statement by the contents of the 85th Verge 
of Chapter V of the HoJy Quorau. The verse runs as foflows : 

Thoa gfaalt surely find the moat violent of all men in enmity against the true believers 
to be the Jewji aud the idolators ; and thou sbalt siirely find those among them to be the 
moat inoauable to entertain fnendehip for true believers who say, we are Christians. Vid» 

Ahmad Khan’s * Beview on Dr. Hunter's Indian Kiussalmans page 46. 

* ‘ .4 Vide Beview on Dr. Hunter’s India Muaaalmana, page 21. 

t fiaiyad Alunad Khan—^The Oanaea of the Indian Revolt, page 8. 
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system was abolished and with it was abolished a source of income of 
the priestly class. The remarriage of widows was encouraged the 
use of common utensils in gaols was insisted on. All such steps 
proved revolting to the caste-ridden and superstitious Hindu popula¬ 
tion of the country. 

The British Government was looked upon by the Brahmins as a 
menace to Hinduism, as they believed in the current prophecies that 
Brahmanism would be abolished and that a new doctrine, namely 
Christianity would come to prevail. Such prophecies about the end 
of Brahmanical religion excited among the Hindus the apprehension 
of a mighty change in religious systems. Among the Brahmins of 
the pre-Mutiny period there was a superstitious belief that in the 
existing ‘kali yuga’ all distinctions of caste would be obli¬ 
terated, and that all men should be of one faith, forsaking the idolatry 
and \votship[>ing one Suiaenio Being. Such a sui)er.stitious belief 
cast a gloom on the Hindu society and caused much uneasiness 
in it. When, however, the Mutiny broke out, it did not find favour 
with the entire Hindu community. The Hindu inhabitants of tl>e 
Bhowanipur area in Calcutta remained loyal to Government. On 
May 2.‘1, 1857, a meeting was held by them at the premises of 
Gum Charaii De of the Chakraberia locality of Bhowanipur to con¬ 
sider the l)eht means of maintaining peace in the Bhowanipur area. 
A committee was fortued with .such men as Guru Charan De, 
Isan Chandra Mallick, Ihnesh Chandra Milra, Chandra Kumar Bose, 
Prasanna Kumar Chutfeijee, and others and the following propositions 
were carried out : 

“The Corontiltee being apprehensive of tlie most deplorable state 
of things, created by the disaffected sejioys in some parts of the 
country, consider it as a duty of every loyal subject of Her Majesty’s 
empire to be true to her Government. 

“As false apprehensions and unfounded tales regarding the exag¬ 
gerated affairs of Mutiny have prevailed in and about the town through 
the maliciously disixjsed i)erfj<5ns, the committee feels it as a necessity 
to remove them from the minds of peaceful subjects. 

“The coinnwttee after ma'.ure deliberation comes to the conclusioii 
that some of the members . . . will by every means in tlieir ji)Ower 
impress upon the minds of the timid and credulous people ilie idea of 
tlie mightiness of the ]X)Wer of the British Government to rej^l the , 
aggressions of any foreign enenty, however powerful and indo»nitaW^||| 
or to pot down any internal disturbance of order. 
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oammittee determine that these noble feelings of loyalty 
and attachment to the beneficial British rule that bad actuated them 
to meet (here) be most respectfully <x)mrnunicated to the Govemor- 
Oeneral in Council.” * 

The inhabitants of the town and district of Barasat in Bengal 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council an address, in whidh 
they recorded their high appreciation of the tolerant attitude of 
Government towards the people of country of India, and conveyed 
their assurance that they would be unsparing in their efforts to inain- 
tain order and discipline amongst themselves during the Mutiny.* 

There were besides many Hindu princes and landlords such as 
Jaya Krishna Mookerjee, Zemindar of Uttarpara, Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Boy, Bisbnu Prasad Narayan Singh, Zemindar of Tirhiit, 
Raja Man Singh of Oudh and the Raja of Hutwa all of whom re¬ 
mained loyal to Government throughout the Mutiny. The Biiidu 
population of several districts of the then North-western provinces also 
maintained friendly attitude towards Government during the Mutiny. 

The entire Hindu community thus refrained from rising in arms 
in 1867. There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that a large 
portion of the Hindu society then stood in opfaisition to Government. 
The Mutiny, in fact, fattened on the hostility of both the Hindus 
and Muslims of tlie country. Though both of them participated in 
the Mutiny, it was neither the fruit of the conbpirac 3 r of the Hindus 
only nor the result of the hostility of the Muslims exclusively. The 
Mutiny was a joint movement of both the Hindus and Muslims of 
the country. 

* Home Fob. Cone. C. 99th May, 1867, No. 97. 

* Home Fob. Cone. 5th June, 1867, No. 22. Tho address was signed by Mohan Lei 
P*ndy^f Mixnsiff and Dy, Magistrate, Nabin Chandra DaaSf Head Maaterg GoTernnieDt 

Scbooli.Baj Eriahna Mitra and others* 
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Janakivallabha Bhattachabyia, M.A., Ph.D., Sankhyatirtha 

Now, the Nai 3 'ayikas lefute the thesis of the Sphota-vadins. 
They state that the thesis of the Sphota-vadins'that if the word *gaaK* 
(a cow) is repeatedly heard then a persisting same element is perceived. 
They now criticise it and |K>int out that the perception of a j^ersisting 
same element owes its origin to an adjunct, viz., a single'vowel. But if 
words consist of many vowels, e.sf., Devadatta etc. then many letters 
are but slowly perceived by us. Thus, when a peace of cloth is 
presented to our consciousness its parts are not cognised as separate 
from its whole. Hence, when a word or a sentence is presented to 
our consciousness a same identical object is not grasped like a 
universal or a whole. 

Now, the Sphota-vadins (>ontend that consciousness which arises 
from the generic form of a word but not from its specific form is 
called the awareness of Sphota, Now, the Naiyayikas ask, “Do you 
hold that the universal of sound (soundness) is same as Sphota ? They 
iwint out, you cannot answer in the affirmative : A Sphota has a 
distinct entity. It is not identical with the universal of sound. A 
universal is called common property {sdmanya) because when a parti¬ 
cular i.s perceived another particular of the same class is remembered. 
When we see a particular cow', called Sabaleya we remember another 
particular cow, named Bahuleya. But, in the present case, if the 
letter ‘g’ is presented to onr consciousness, the letter ‘au’ is not 
remembered. Hence, ilabdatva is not a universal. It is also to be 
noted that when letters, words and sentences are presented to our 
consciousness they all produce similar consciousness. This conscious¬ 
ness ixjints to the same object, viz., the fact of being a sound. 
Therefore, a sphota is nothing but a sound in general. 

The critics of the Sphofa-hypothesis join is-sue with the Sphota- 
vadins and subject the above suggestion to a severe criticism. They 
point out that some thinkers of the sphota-f-ohool, being apprehensive , 
of the existence of a sphota, have hesitated to identify a sound 
generic character wdth the universal of sound. They have concealed 
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leal ^hing and mystified it. But their apprehension has been misplaced. 
It is a truism that the universal of soujid is not a sphota. When each 
letter is cognised it is presented to our consciousness as a sound. 
A letter is not a sphota. The consciousness of .eacli letter refers to two 
elements-universal and particular. The universal element is constituted 
by the universal of sound, i.e., soundness. The above consciousfiess 
refers to no other common element. The piece of constiiousness which 
is expressed in the verbal form ‘sound’, refers to the universal of 
sound but not to a sphota. Jayauta has also conclusively proved 
the hollowness of the thesis that when a particular of a class is grasped 
by one another particular of the same class is necessarily remembered. 
Therefore, a sphota is not referred to by such consciousness as is 
expressed by the term‘a sound’. Sitnilarly, the awareness of a word 
and a sentence does not involve a reference to a sphota. It has been 
rightly said that the knowledge of words and sentences be.^rs tlie 
stamp of sameness because they conjointly produce one and the same 
effect. It resembles the knowledge of a forest or an army. It is 
a piece of knowledge which simultaneously refers to many objects. A 
sphota does not bear a resemblance to a universal. Their distinction 
has been noted before. 

The Spho^a-vadins hold that a word is presented to consciousness 
as identical with a sentence because they conjointly prodme tlie same 
effect, viz., the communication of the same meaning. Such a hypo¬ 
thesis involves the fallacy of a vicious circle. The communication of 
the same meaning is at the root of the awareness of the identity 
of a word with a sentence. Again, the awareness of the identity 
of a word with a sentence is the source of the communication of the 
same meaning. It is not fair to overlook the above fallacy. It has 
been stated before that the aggregate of letters remembered and 
perceived helps to communicate the meaning of a word. It is not 
a universal rule that the knowledge of identity of a word with a 
sentence brings about the communication of a meaning. Therefore, 
how does the hypothesis of the critics involve the fallacy of a vicious 
circle? 

The Spho^-vadins may now contend that if a word is not identi¬ 
cal with a sentence then how is it that the consciousness of an object, 
denoted by a word, forms an integral pait of a judgment, expressed by 
a sentence? The assumption that a word and a sentence are identical 
is a foolish one. If objects are identical or different then and then 
only tbeir correspondi&g acts of consciousness are identical or different. 

If two bbjeets are different, the corresponding acts of consejoustieas 
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at® identical but if the former two are identical tlien the latter two 
are also identical. It is a long-standing hypothesis that the acts of 
consciousness which refer to the same object are identical. It is not 
a law of Epistemology that if the conditions of acts of consciouaness 
are different then the acts of consciousness are distinct from one 
another and if the said conditions are the same th.n the acts of conscious¬ 
ness are identical. Let us take an example. The conditions of 
the acts of perception of one and the same object, viz., the eyes, 
light and inner organ are different but they, inspite of their difference, 
generate snch acts of perception as refer to the same object. If 
acts of consciousness are same then the objects referred to by them 
should be the same. But one cannot subscribe to the view that 
several acts of consciousness are same because one and the same 
word has produced ail of them. If different judgments are similar 
then tl»e object referred to by them is one and the same. But we 
sliould not think that they all are similar be:aose they have been 
produced by one and the same sentence. Many consecutive letters 
Convey an object as their meaning. But they do not point to the 
identity of a word with a senreuce. The gnirnmarians who are under 
the sway of illusion think of the identity of a w.ord with a sentence 
as a ciirreot view. Their illusion lies in their assiiinplion that a word 
and its meaning are identical. We have established with strong 
argument that a word is absolutely different from its object. Our very 
experience contradicts the attributed identity of a word with its 
meaning. H-nee, we do not accept such a theory. Therefore, we 
do not feel the necessity of discussing this subject. In fine, we saj' that 
a e|)hota is not established bv perception. 

This PtEFUT-vnoN of the Hypothesis that a Word ok a 
Sentekob is P.artlbss 

A judgment refer.s to a unified whole of objects which are mutually 
related to one another. Two ju Igiuents will differ if their objects are 
different ; and two judgments are identical if they refer to the same 
object. Ah these two epistemological rules are honoured, there is no 
inner difference in the meaning of a sentence. The object, leferred 
to by a sentence, should have its abstract identity. The criiios admit 
that the relatioual object which constitutes the meaning of a sentence 
is a unified wliole. But they point out at the .sime time that though 
the said object is a unified wlmle yet it admits of paris. But those 
who hold that a seutence conveys a pari les.s whole have no soun^., 
theory of knowledge. ' 

Ifl—194GP - III 
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T1m> qiieeiioQ whether a pait exists or not is highly impertinent. 
But sound thinkers should discuss the problem whether the meaning 
of a sentence consists of parts or of no parts. 

In every sentence a word is distinguished from the sentence itself 
and the meaning of a word is dilFerentiated from that of a sentence. 
If in a sentence its parts and their meanings are not distinctly grasped 
then the sentence remains unintelligible to us. Hence, in every 
sentence its parts and their meanings are presented to consciousness 
with their distinctive features. Now, the Sphola-vadiiis may contend 
that a sentence and its meaning are partless and if they are grasped by 
us as having parts then this knowledge is illusory. Such a contention 
does not hold good since a judgment which is contradicted is illusory 
but if it does not meet with contradiction, it is not illusory. One can¬ 
not pass his judgment on a piece of knowledge as illusory at bis ow'n 
sweet will. An illusion is not baseless. There must be some ground 
for its falsehood. The Sphota-vadin s should mention some ground for 
its falsity. They may say that the knowledge of a sentence having 
parts is false because it bears resemblance to an illusory judgment. 
The critics ix)int out that they fail to detect a false judgment which 
it resembles. If a sentence is well known as having parts and if 
another sentence, having no parts, appears as consisting of parts 
owing to its resemblance t<) the first one then the knowledge of the 
second sentence may be called illusory. Now, the sentence in 
question is partless It appears to be possessed of parts owing to its 
likeness to a sentence having parts. If the Sphota-vadins a*gue in 
this way then they must admit that there is a sentence which has 
parts. But they do not make such an admission since they hold that 
all sentences are partless Even in the body of a man-lion the two parts 
maintain their distinction and are presented to consciousness as 
distinct. Hence, a man-lion is not the instance of a partless whole. 
H‘-nce, it must be admitte I that there are parts in a sentence. In a 
picture the colour of red .Arsenic is distinguished from that of 
Vermillion. In a drink the taste of each ingredient such as Nfiga- 
kesara etc is distinctly felt. In different forms*©! music the different 
notes of a scale are distinctly heard. Therefore, there are not 
illustrations of partless wholes. Now', the Sphota-vadins may cite a 
new type o*" iUustratioias, viz., the awareness of a picture etc. The 
critics admit that such awareness is partless. They also point out that 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is also partless since every 
form of coDsdousness is partless. But an object which is referred to 
by our consciousness and which is either an illustration or is illustrated 
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in only pM8e,jse3 of p,irt8. Hence, a sentence and its meaning 
not part less. 

Let the second theois of the Sphota-vadius be examined. From 
the usai{e of the experienced persons tlie relation of denotation 
obtaining between a. sentence and its meaning is learnt but not that 
holding between a word and its meaning. We cannot express an idea 
by means of a word. The above thesis is not tenable since in order 
to know the relation of deiiotatioii holding between a sentence and 
its jneaning tlie meaning of a word cannot be disfjensed witli. If a 
man is jicquaintcd with words and their meanings then he can even 
make out the meaning of a sentence newly constructed. If by means 
of insertion and elimination the meaning of a word is not grasped 
then each sentence being an indivisible unit tlie number of sentences 
win know no limit. In that case one is to know the meaning of 
each sentence. As such it will l>e absurd to know the meaning of a 
sentence. In order to know the meaning of a sentence we must admit 
that a sentence is divisible into words and each word lias its meaning. 

The Sphota-vadins have also slated that mere words are never 
employed and words, for this reason, enjoy no real existence. Such 
a thesi.s i.'^ not tenable. Let us cite a concrete case in support of our 
criticism. Wlien a big complex sentence is employed, subordinate 
clauses are not independently used. Hence these clauses which cons¬ 
titute tlie said complex sentence turn out to be unreal. Now, the 
Sphota-vadins may contend that these clauses are real in order to 
render the said complex sentence significant. Such a contention 
does not hold water. The Naiyayika.s will also hold that words are 
invariably employed in order to do the same function, i.c., to make 
the said sentence expressive. There are a few sentences the meaning 
of which is obtained through the context. Even, in these cases, 
words play an important part since they are uttered to convey such 
matters as are beyond the reach of a context. [The text is very 
corrupt in this paragraph. In order to have a consistent meaning 
we have made necessary corrections. We ask our readers to be care¬ 
ful and request them to examine our corrections ] Now, the Sphota- 
vadins make another suggestion in favour of their thesis. When a 
boy gets by heart a book he does not realise the result of his study. 
Similarly, when a sentence is read ont one may not realise the distinct 
individuality of letters or words. In the face of this suggestion the 
Naiyayikas strongly assert that letters and words must have a nec^ , 
aary place in a sentence just as parts of a chariot occupy a necessary , 4 
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.place im the charioili though they cannot discharge its function. Now, 
it may be contended that parts of a chariot are necessary because 
they render some other service which a chariot cannot do. The 
Kaiyayikae say io reply that letters and words will also be capable 
of doing something which a sentence cannot do. The parts of a 
chariot make a partial contribution towards the function of a ch&riot. 
Do letters or words make any such contribution ? Yes, letters or 
words also make a partial contribution towards the function of a 
sentence. Some letters of a sentence are significant by themselves. 
Therefore, letters and words are not creatures of our imagination. 
They enjoy reality. 

The Sphota-vadins have also raised an objection that as words 
constitute parts of a sentence and letters are elements of a word, so 
letters should have also parts. Such an objection expresses the un¬ 
precedented scholarship of the said objectors. A jar is a whole 
consisting of parts. On that ground one cannot hold that an atom 
should consist of parts. One determines the nature of an object 
through cognition and non-cognition. An object possesses only such 
nature as is revealed through cognition. An object does not possess 
such nature as is not presented to our consciousness. Parts of 
a sentence and a word are cognised but those of a letter are not 
presented to our consciousness. Kumarila has also said to this effect. 

If a letter is slowly uttered, it is not at all grasped. If it is 
distinctly uttered then it is grasped in its entirety. Kumarila means 
to say that if a letter had been a whole consisting of parts then some 
of its parts would have been grasped sometimes. He also states 
that nobody should jioslulate a whole having parts if its parts are 
never cognised. Therefore, letters are partless wholes. Therefore, 
it is a foolish statement that a letter should have also parts like a 
word or a sentence. Letters have no parts. 

A sentence and its meaning are relational wholes because if the 
constituent words are present then the sentence in question is signi¬ 
ficant and if such words are absent then the sentence in question 
conveys no sense. If the same logic is applied then the conclusion 
that a word consists of parts is arrived at. It is also understood that 
the stem of a word and its suffix are real. These parts of a word are 
not merely imaginary. In the infiectional words ‘vrkgam/ ‘vrksena* 
etc. the stem has the same meaning but the case-endings are different. 
In the inflectional words Wrksam’, ‘ghatam* etc. the stems have 
^ifferei^ meanings though the case-ending has the same meaning. 
In cases the meaning which a particular word denotes is 
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expressed txy it (tbe word). The above cooclasion has been on. 
mistakably established. How can one say that these parts are 
unreal? 

The Bphota>vadins have argued in favour of the reality of a spho^ 
that though the words ‘kupa’, ‘supa’, ‘yupa’ etc. contain many 
similar letters yet they do not convey the same meaning. They 
draw the conclusion from the above premiss that the possession of 
tbe same letters does not help to communicate the meaning of a 
word. The drift of this argument is that the letters, contained in a 
word, do in no way contribute towards the communication of the 
meaning of the word. Such a conclusion is contrary to reasons. 
Every word has its fixed meaning. Tbe mere presence or absence of 
similar letters does not help to convey a meaning which a word 
does not denote. If only similar letters had determined the mean¬ 
ing of a word then the words ‘kupa’ etc. would have conveyed 
the same meaning. But a word conveys only the same meaning 
as is denoted by it. A word which is not denotative of a mean¬ 
ing does not convey it. Our experience points to the conclusion 
referred to just now. Now, by the joint method of agreement and 
difference we determine that this word denotes this meaning. If, in 
a particular case, the constituent letters of a word are similar then 
it will not be reasonable to enforce the conclusion that in other cases 
all constituent letters are similar though some of them are not so. 
[Jayanta means to say that in words ‘kupa’, ‘supa’ and ‘yupa’ the 
letter ‘u’, ‘p’ and ‘a’ i.e., the ‘2nd, the ;jrd and the last one are similar 
but the initial one of each word is different. Hence, one cannot 
hold that all letters are similar. Therefore, the above words do not 
convey tbe same meaning.] If a heap of dust moves along with a 
row of ants then the latter is not the cause of the former. With 
this remark the Spho|a-vadins take an exception to tbe hypothesis of 
tbe Naiyayikas. [They mean to say that though a meaning is 
related to a word yet the constituent letters of tbe word do not 
contribute towards tbe communication of the same meaning.] Such 
an objection is pointless. Sometimes a heap of dust is raised by the 
hoofs of horses. It is also noticed that a row of ants is rendered 
motionless by such a heap of dust. Hence one cannot arrive at the 
conclusion that a group of letters does not condition the communica¬ 
tion of the meaning of a word. We do not definitely know the exact 
cause of the above heap of dust since it may be raised by horses or 
by young camels or by elephants. If a condition is wrongly stated 
of the above effect, viz., the heap of dust then the critic may tod 
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fatilt with the above suggestion. But still it is unmistakably true 
that the said heap of dust has been raised by many animals since 
heaps of dust which have been raised either by horses or by camels or 
by elephants are similar. Therefore, animals have raised the above 
heap of dust. 

The Sphota-vadiiis have argued that as the words like ’^a^va- 
karna’, etc., have lost the sense of iheir constituent words (asva and 
karna), so the other compound words may also imitate them. In 
other words, they suggest that the formation of compound words is 
futile. They hint at the hypothesis that words have no parts. [The 
word ‘aiva’ means a horse and the word ‘karna’ denotes an ear. But 
the word ‘asva karna’ denotes a species of tree. Thus, the meaning 
of the constituent words ‘a^va’ and ‘karna’ do not contribute towards 
the meaning of the compound word ‘asva-karna’. They generalise 
that all words are partless.] Such a hypothesis does not stand to 
reason. The word in question finds a place in the list of such words 
as convey conventional jneaning only. The constituent words do 
not express their true meaning. A compound word in the above 
context expresses a distinct meanijig. This is the law which governs 
the meaning of a word. According to this law the meanings of the 
components of a compound word have gone to the background. 
Accordingly, the meanings of the constituent words have been given 
op. If, in a particular context, the meanings of the constituent 
words have no part to play then it does not follow that the compo¬ 
nent terms of words like asva-karna, etc., will never convey their 
meanings. The word ‘asva’ and ‘karna* convey their sense when 
they remain either compoimded or nncompounded. But if the com¬ 
pound word formed by them expresses a conventional meaning then 
its constituent words lose all their significance. I^et us illustrate 
the point that the components of the compound word ‘asva-karna’ 
are significant when they do not form a compound word. Ride a 
horse (a^vamarohal. There is an ear-ring on the ear (karne 
kundalam). The words ‘asva’ and ‘karna’ are also expressive of 
meaning when they are compounded. The compound word 'ativa- 
karnah’ is expressive of its meaning, viz., the ear of a horse. Thus, 
we see that component words which constitute a cojiipound word are 
not absolutely meaningless. 

The Spho^vadins have also stated that the analysis of a word into 
ita elements is not logical since the interpreters agree to differ from 
cme Another with regard to the said analysis of a word. Hence, the 
divirion of a word into a stem and a suflBx does not bold good. This 
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criticism is not sound. As a person places his confidence in the 
statement of the authoritative persons, so the illustration “ Tri-muni 
Vyskaranam ** admits of an analysis. This analysis gels the 
approval of Panini. So it is true but not imaginary In many 
details of analysis the interpreters agree. They only differ from one 
another in vikaranas (signs of the different classes of verbs), etc. 
Such differences are insigniffcant. Therefore, the analysis of a word 
into its stem and suffix is realy true. One cannot suggest a novel 
analysis by mere imagination. 

The Sphota-vadins have also offered another criticism which 
points to the difficulty of analysing a sentence. They cite an example 
“kalenadantinagSh” in support of their criticism, There are two 
sentences “ kalena dantina agah “ and “kale nadanti nagah But 
it is very difficult to find out tlie constituent words of these two 
sentences since letters which compose these words are the same. 
Such a criticism does not stand to reason since difference between 
the two words constituted by tha same letters is detected by their 
varying accents. A section of grammar deals with accents. So, it is 
not difficult to learn words with their proper accents. Let us take 
an example ‘sarainaV. It may be a verb or two distinct words (a 
pronoun and a noun) or a compound w'ord. If it is a verb (saramah= 
we go) then its accent is different from that of a noun. If the 
word ‘saramah’ stands for two words, tiz., *sah* and ‘Ramah’ then 
words and their accents are different. If it is a compound w'ord 
denoting one co-existing wdth Rama then the word itself and its 
accent are also different. The contending party will also be able 
to note these differences. Hence, it is easy to understand the 
analysis of a sentence. 

The Sphota-vadins have also stated in continuation of their 
criticism that in the examples “Dadhyatra", “Madhvatra”, etc. the 
original words have undergone euphonic changes and do not retain 
their original forms. How is it that they convey their meaning 
though they are not perceptible in their original forms? Such a 
deviation from their original form is not open to a serious defect. 
These two words have only undergone partial changes since tbej- are 
recognised. The above defence has been offered by a section of 
logicians. 

The other logicians hold th.it the words “Dadhi” and “Madhu” 
respectively end in vowels, ‘i’ and ‘u’. Though they respectively endjn 
‘y’ and ‘v’ yet they will convey the same sense as is denoted by 
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original words. This k the teaching of the science of grazoiinar that 
the words ‘dadhy* and ‘xnadhv’ will respectively convey the same 
meaning as is respectively expressed by the words ‘dadhi’ and 
^madbu’. Hence, the words, in spite of their euphonic changes, 
will convey their meaning. No defect will arise from the said 
euphonic change. Let us stop here since it is fruitless to prolong 
such discussion. 

We, the Naiyayikas, have got something more to add in this 
connection. If words are uierely imagiuary then why do the ancient 
savants take so much pain to explain the growth of the conscious¬ 
ness of words? The critics think that imaginary objects are also 
means to the real things. They cite examples in order to prove their 
hypothesis. They bold that false snake-bite and similar imaginary 
objects bring about real swoon and such events. If the examples 
are critically examined then we see that, truly speaking, false snake¬ 
bite is not the cause of swoon. It is the apprehension of taking 
poison that is the cause of such swoon An apprehen.don is a form of 
consciousness. It is not true that consciousness does not produce an 
effect. Moreover, an act of consciousness is not an imaginary object. 
Thus, a real cause produces a real effect. The drift of this argument 
is this that words are real. 

The Sphota-vadins also state that scripts are false but produce 
the consciousness of the real objects. It is a foolish statement. 
Written letters are nothing but lines drawn on writing materials. 
These lines in themselves are not false. When they are taught 
by the trustworthy teachers such as khandika, a reputed teacher 
mentioned in the ancient literature, the disciples receive proper 
training and have deep-rooted impression of these scripts. When 
they see these lines they infer letters. They have been initiated 
into the relation of invariable concomitance holding between 
scripts and letters. Hence, whenever they see scripts they infer 
lettwB. When a boy, thus initiated, reads written scripts he at 
first infers letters and later on grasps the meaning of words. 
Therefore, imagiuary objects are not means to real ends. Why does 
one mistake a line for a letter? The reason behind this mistake is 
this that one sees probans but takes it to be proband urn in a figurative 
sense. Examples in support of this view' may be cited. We measure 
a quantity of fried barley i)owder witb a certain weight. We say 
t^at this is such and such weight (say prastba). The letter ‘g’ is 
infemed from a particular line. We hold that the particular line is 





the letter‘g*. If our opponents do uot subscribe to this view then 
ftp ignorant person who is innocent of scripts should inake out a 
sense out of lines, i.$., a written word since lines which pass under 
the name of unreal letters exist. But, as a matter of fact, such 
a person gathers no sense from the above lines. Therefore, one gra>jp« 
the meaning of a word after having inferred letters from lines. One 
is habituated to s'lch inference. The different processes of inference 
are not observed since they take place very quickly. The intervening 
time-gaps between these processes are too subtle to apprehend. If 
one does not subscribe to this hypothesis then one cannot explain how 
a sejise is gathered from a few lines. As words and their meanings 
are leal so a sentence and its meaning ate not partless wholes. This 
is our final conclusion. Yon have embraced the path of concealing 
parts of a sentence, viz., words and letters and tried to point to Sabda 
Brahman as tbe only reality. We shall discuss this topic in a 
detailed manner inter on. 

You have admitted the three broad divisions of a sentence. We 
agree to differ from you in this point. We admit the existence of 
Vaikharl vak only since Yaikhati vak is well known as a sentence 
(Vaikli a rJ—articulate). 

The vak which has been designated by you as madhyama is 
nothing but the mental resolution. It is a form of consciousness. 
It is not a division of a sentence. An act of consciousness 
which is expressed in language and refers to its corresponding 
object does not give up its own character, i.e., the characteristic 
feature of consciousness. 

The form of vak w’hicli is called Pasyanti bears the title 
‘ Indeterminate Perception ‘. Tbe Naiyayikas consider it to be so. 
All forms of consciousness are not invariably associated with words. 
In other words, all sorts of consciousness are not necessarily verbalised. 
When {n act of consciousness which reveals an object comes into 
being, it may be or may not be verbalised. But an act of conscious¬ 
ness which is not verbalised does never fail to reveal its object like 
a material object. 

The Concluding Portion of the Kefutation of the 
Hypothesis of SphoYa 

Let os now refrain from the discussion about the Absolute 
discuss the point at issue. ; *- 
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3i6 THB OAIiCtJTTA BIVIEW 

The letters which are objects of our distinct awareness are not 
imaginary. They constitute words. They also make up a sentence. 
They are the conditions of the communication of meaning. A sphota 
which is distinct from letters is not presented to our auditory percep¬ 
tion. A sphota which has been undermined by ill luck cannot convey 
a sense. 

{To be continued) 



JUSTICE AND POLICE IN BENGAL IN 1765 

Niharkana Majumdab, M.A., D.Phil. 

The object of this article is to examine the framework and 
functioning of the indigenous system of criminal administration of 
Bengal about 1765. At the outset, it is desirable to refer to the 
circumstances that went to produce ibe system as it then obtained 
in Bengal. 

After the defeat of Baud Karrani on March 3, 1575, at the battle* 
field of Tukaroi, Bengal became a subah of the Mughal Empire and 
the regular subah administration was introduced there by Akbar some 
years later in 1586-87. The Mughal Government was, however, 
primarily military in nature and did not basically undertake such wide 
functions as modern Governments do. Justice and police were two 
weak points in the Mughal system. 

With the death of Auraiigzeb the imperial authority began to 
decline. Lawless elements thrived on all sides. Distant provinces 
began to assert independence. Murshid Qnli Ehan, who was 
appointed in 1700 as Diwan of Bengal, soon became tlie Diwan of 
Bihar and Orissat and also Naib Maziui of Bengal and Orissa. On 
the death of Azim-ush-Shan and the accession of his sou Farrukh 
Siyar as Emperor (1713), he gained for himself the combined offices 
of Nazim and Diwan of the three provinces, owing only a nominal 
allegiance to the Emperor. During the administration of Murshid 
Quli Khan and his son-in-law and successor, Shuja-ud-din Kha.n 
(1725-39), the country flourished. 

Thereafter, the marauding activities of the Marathas during the 
rule of Alivardi Khan and the successive revolutions in the Nizamat 
of Bengal, which followed in the wake of the battle of Plassey (1757), 
produced a slate of instability. In consequence many abuses crept 
into all branches of Government. The criminal administration with 
every other department of state fell into a state of disorder. The 
process of deterioration was also accelerated by the irresponsible way 
in which the Company’s servants exercised power. 

During the first administration of Mir Jafar (1767-CO), whom 
the English bayonet raised to tlie Masuad, there was no apparent 
change in the criminal administration. But i-be Company s servantsf 
their agents and free merchants who were engaged in inland trade ' 
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^ the coustr^; often tended to interfere with the judicature and the 
Government. Mir Kasiin wlu) stepped into Mir Jafar’s pJace on his 
de^sitidn iii 1760, hild no leisure to check the encroachments of th,e 
English on the judicial administration. Mir Ja far's restoration 
(176H) added to the power and influence of the Englisli and rendered 
the administration of justice very liable to be swayed by* the 
Comj)any’s servants and their baiiyajis who played the role of petty 
tyrants. The common people groaned under tlieir oppression. For 
instance, in March, 1764’Senior, the Cliief of Kasinibazar, reported 
the numerous complaints that daily came to him of their extravagance. 
These agents walked in rags in Calcutta, but when sei\i out on 
Gomastahships they lorded it over the country-side, imprisoned ryots 
and merchants and behaved in the most insolent manner with Faujdars 
and other officers of the Nazim. Wherever they went, they entirely 
governed the local courts ajid frequently sal there as judges.' 

Tlie diversity, eorruptiun and the usurped power of individua'ls- 
that characterised tlie administration of thi^ period should be judged 
in the lig])t of the aforesaid factors. The old machinery of cnininal 
administration was still operating but only as a spent force. 

1 Justice 


It appears from a Keport of the Committee of Secrecy of 1773 
that the judicial structure of t'‘c indigenous system, both in the 
capital and in the interior of Bengal, comprised different branches 
for the exercise of criminal, civil, religious and revenue jurisdictionB.® 

Moiussil Courts 

The Criminal Court in the mofussil was known as the Faujdari 
Adalat. The local zamindar," says the Seventh Report, was the 

4 (a) Secret CoDBaltations, 7 May, 1764 : 
ti) Letter to Court, 1 Kb., i76<>; 

' (c) Select Commiltte Proceedings, 19 May, 1766; 

(d) Verelst’a View, p. 49; 

" to Letter froiu Court. 10 Apnl, 1771; 

: ' (♦) Keir’a Evidence, Seventh UepoM, 1773, pp 326-26. 

® Seventh Hepoit, 1773, pp. 324 26. 

This'Report is dlso known na Sixth Heport. In the edition of the Conimittee of Secrecy’* 
Reports, .pubhaJied by the House of Couiuious, this partijular Report comos seventh in 
serud order. The First Report of this series is omitted in the pDbli(^atioD sold by T. Evens 
fif No. 64, Pater-Nosler Row, London in 1773. As such in Evans’s publication, the Seventh 
Report comes serially to be the sixth. 

s ^anqinder ia a gene/al term which was applied to landholders end tenure- 
holders of m»s} Icinds and represented different degrees of status. Generally speaking, 
tlie Kfunindars of Mahomelan Bengal were contractors for land-revenue, though la point 
of fact, the internal administration of their zamiodaris was left largely in their hands hod 
IhMg'ss they vitere regular in their payments they were hot interfered wii^. - They bad 
io fn revenur;. excise and trade duties to Nuwsb's officers. They were also held 
respcmsiblA for'ffare hiaiutensnebdf law'iKid'o«der'wi(lntt4be pr<0iBcta of dtetr zamiadsrisi' ‘ 
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judge ia this Coutt. Hie jufiedictlon exteoded to all orimuia)' 'Oauiss^ 
to tsase of- a capital offence, however, the sentence prenoaneed tty 
him could not be esiecuted until a report of the case had been eeat 
to the Murshidabad Government and its orders received thereon. 
The procedure of the Criminal Court was summary. The impositaon 
of 6ne was the most frequent punishment, specially in the case of 
an opulent person. Every fine was appropriated by the zainindar 
as his perquisite. 

The mofussil Court of civil jurisdiction went by the name of the 
Adalat. The local zarnindar or the Kaja appears to have presided 
over this Couit also. He took cognizance of “ all causes between 
party and party”. He was entitled to a Chauth or share which 
amounted to one-fourt h or one-lifth of whatever was recovered in 
his Court, 

Matters relating to revenue were under the cognizance of a 
sepal ate Court which also used to be formerly presided over By the 
local zamindar or Kaja. But, lor some years before the gi-antof 
Diwani, the zainindar’s place is this Court was taken by the Naib 
Diwan, appointed in every distiict by the Hiwan at Murshidabad. 
Appeals from the Naib Diwan’s decisions lay to the Diwau. 

Causes respecting religion, however, were dealt with in a different 
manner. Questions of this nature were not to be trusted to the sole 
discretion of any leinporal judge whosoever he might be. It is 
mentioned by the Committee of Secrecy that in a case respecting 
Islamic religion, the judge before whom the question stood was 
required to call in the assistance of a local Qazi and even to submit 
to his authority in the decision of that cause. Similarly in the case 
of Hindus the judge was assisted by a Brahmin particularly where 
the cause involved forfeiture of caste. The peculiar punishment of 
excommunication rendering the offender an outcast from society was 
considered to be a very serious infliction. The English found it 
often being inflicted for private pique and personal resentment among 
Hindus, without a regular process and clear proof of the offence.^ 

The existence of a separate institution called the Caste Cotcbcrry 
is traceable as functioning in Calcutta even in Verelst’s time. * At 
that time Maharaja Nabakrishna, banyan to the Select Committee, 
held charge of this Cutcherry. This Court held jurisdiction over all 
matters relative to the caste observances of the Hindus. The punish- 

* (a) Seventh Report, 1773, p. 824. 

lb) Select Committee Proceeding*, August 16, 1769, 

* («) Bolt*—'Cotutideration* on Indian Affairt, p. 63. 

(b) 'Verelal’s View, pp 27-aR«v 







AWftrdtid Uy it was generally the sentence of forfeiture of caste. 
A man once made outcast could not, observes V^elst, he restored' 
' eseept ** by the general suffrage of his own tribe, the sanction 

the; Brahmins (who are the head tribe) and the superadded con- 
ctti^nce of the supreme civil power Verelst cites an interesting 
oaM of a Hindu. He had been bribed to procure some papers 
b^obgiug to a deceased servant of the Company but was caught red- 
handed by the son of the deceased and was forced, by way of retalia¬ 
tion, to swallow a spoonful of broth. As a result of this pollution 
be was degraded from his caste, lost all the benefits of society and 
was avoided as a “ leper by his tribe ”.® 

A letter fom Verelst supplies a graphic account of the local 
Courts of Burdwan as they were in 1765.^ 

“ Fauzdary ”—The inrisdiction of this Court was wholly confined 
to criminal matters and the judgement of capital offences. 

Bazee Jumma Duftore ”—This Court took cognizance of 
adulteries, abortions and other crimes affecting the peace and happi¬ 
ness of the people. Grants for lands and public works were issued 
from this court. 

“ Burrah Adalat —This was a court of “ meum and tuum ” for 
all demands above fifty rupees. 

“ Choot'ah Adalut " disposed of all suits for debts not exceeding 
fifty rupees. 

“ Bazee Zemeen Duftore ”—settled all disputes relative to charity 
lands and other public aids. 

“ Karidge Duftore ”—It dealt with payments of landholders’ 
accounts after settlement and compromise of debts. 

“ Sudder Cutcherry ” received the land-rents and revenues, 
issued orders and adjusted all accounts thereof, confirmed purchases 
and sales of laud and property and determined all disputes between 
the landlord and tenants. 

“ Ameen Duftore ” was concerned entirely with the revenues 
and the revenue collectors. It was in a great measure subordinated 
to the “Sudder Cutcherry” which served as a court of appellate 
jurisdiction to all complaints which first came to the “Ameen 
Duftore”. 

Verelst mentions another Court which in iwint of fact cannot be 
regarded as a Court of justice. This was “ Buxey Duftore”. This 


* Terelat's View, p. 142. 

T $eeVeralBt*s letter, dated 18 Sept., 1?6S in Verelet'a View, Appendix, pp. 219-20. 
vra* the Chi^ of Chittagong and later on, of Bnrdwan, before he benaaMtl^ 
OovpHlor of Bengal (1767*69). 
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Coart SQperintendod the eondact of and made payments to all 1bh#>' 
forces, guards apd other persons employed for the protection in gemeral ': 
and prevention of thefts and .disturbances of peace. m V 

Verelst’s categorical statement that similar Ck>ui’ts existed alt 
over Bengal does not bear scrutiny. In the insular pargama of, 9and- 
wip in the south-east of Bengal, justice was at this period adminis¬ 
tered by the Daroga. From about the year 1760, this Daroga acted 
entirely under the authority of the Naib Ahad-dar who used to sit 
in the Adalat on fixed day.s of the week. The Daroga and *his 
assistants made the causes ready for hearing. Assisted by the Daroga, 
qanungo and zamindar, the Naib Ahad-dar determined all cases, 
civil and criminal. The cognizance of revenue matters rested with 
the Ahad-dar. In matters of debt this Court retained one-fourth of 
the sum at issue and exacted discretionary fines for theft, dacoity, 
fornication, assault and the like. Until 1764, it was customai^ to 
exact from the parties a fee (Itlak) of one anna and a half per day 
for the emolument of the Ahad-dar, together with one anna for the 
peon.* Besides, in a vast area like Purnea there was no regular 
Court of justice before 176.’5.* Tliere wa.5 not a single Paujdari Court 
until 1776 in the large hill tracts of West Bengal and Bihar known 
as the J ungleterrv districts. These districts were never brought to 
any regular subjection by the Mughal Government. The zamiudars 
of Jnngleterry always considered themselves as supreme judges in 
nil criminal cases. Their procedure of trials, observes Captain James 
Browne, was “exactly the same as those of the nations of Europe 
in their state of barbarism”. The accused were confronted by their 
accusers. If the accusers persisted in making allegations and the 
accused continued to deny them, the latter were put to the trial of 
fire and if they escaped unhurt, they ' were declared to be innocent. 
This mode of adjudication was practised by every zamindar there 
over his snbjecls.** Thus, forms of jnstiee in the interior of Bengal 
were characterised by diversity. 

There was a difference of opinion among the witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Committee of Secrecy in 1773 on the question of 
the right of appeal from the mofiissil Courts of the first instance to 


• Duncan's Beport on Sandwlp, 1778. For ralevani? extracts, see ^cakl)all T* , 

Gazetteer, pp. 27-28. Ahad-dar was an oflScer of the provinciuI government and 
contraetor for the revenue of a diefrict. . , , ,an 

• Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue *1 Miirshi^bad, 13 Dec., ^ 

Revenue ConeuUatione, India Gffioe Copies, 20 Feb., 1778. • ®® 

who WAS sent to occupy and later on was m charge of the Jun^etarry A. . 

Court was first eatabHshed in 1776 after Browne’s reduction of Curcuckdeah and KnaiM^p 
in Jungleteny {Calendar of PereiaittJorrespondence, Vol. V, No. 
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of appeal at l^ie capital. Most of he^ 

lKi4 4|>|>6ij|l8 from mofusail Courts lay at Mirrshidabad.” AH of tlwui, 
howe\'er, ooncrjired in the view that tlje Mnrshidadad Government 
exercised a discretionary fjower over the prooeedinf^s of the Courts 
of jtiBtice and frequently mitigated or inflicted punishinenlR ’‘witjtout 
the interposition ot any judicature*’. In de“*ci*il)in{^ the indijfeilons 
judicial system, Beza Khan stated that an appeal from l)oth Adalat 
nrAlia (Court of criminal causes) and Khalsa- (Court of ci\il causes) 
lay to the Sadr “where the cause Vi as ultimately determined’’. ** It 
appears that the process ot appeal m those da\‘N defeated its ow’ii 
purpose and could really be ot little ntilitx to a [larty iTuahlo to 
purchase the Go\eminent’s ta\our and protection. The interposition 
of Government from motives of favoni oi displo.isino was “a frequent 
caiT’e of the perversion of justice". 

It 18 also pointed ^ont by the Paorliainentarv (’ommitteo ol 177:1, 
tiiat the custom of levyinti perquisite as eoinmission f>ieatlA affected 
the confidence ot the jieople lu the justice ol the Ci\il Conit (Adalat) 
and that parties were verv reluctant to lesort to il .ind also that it 
had lonfi, therefoie, been a prevaihiip prai-tice m Benpal to refer civil 
disputes to arbitrators chosen In the paities concerned. Tn the 
opinion ol Rpza Khan, matters ot debt and eomincicial disputes only 
wore proper snb|ects of arbitiation.''* 

The fact that the people of tlio inteiioi si ill com iimed to settle 
their disputes locally b^ lesort to such indij>eiions institutions as aibi- 
Iration, caste courts and the like, is jiai th aitribntable to the tenoi 
of the life of villape coinmnnities and the respeet of the Mnjihals for 
the same. Little scope was left to Goveinment foi interposition in 
matters of justice due to (a) the relieious oharactor ol Hindu and 
Mahomedan Laws, (h) Mllaj^e organisations which often settled dis* 
putes themselves and (c) the close contact with each other araony 
individuals, established by the peculiar nature and needs of society. 
Luring the Iona rule of the Mnghals, no further scope was created for 
greater Government control over the admmistiation of justice. 

” Fmentb Bapert, 1773, p. 324. 

lCt«) Secret!ConsulbatiOD^, 13 March, 1775 (5) Calendai of Persian Correspondence, 

Voi. IV, No. 1668. 

SeTeo^h Beport, 1773, p. ^‘24. 

Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Kevenue at Murshidabad. 6 April, 1778. 
It! vam farther observed by Beza Khan that aibitrat.on could not satniiy the genuial body of 
tSkaUt^ts and it was not wuveieiily adopted; **otherwtMi even now,” wrote ha, “all 
oaiipM V^ohoiui b« decided b/this mole, if the paitiL’ii consent, are referieJ to Arbitra'an, 
Mid milttr who aia not htigaonsly diapossd, without preterriuc' any complaints, or repairing 
to the coart of AdaWlnt, appoint Arhitratora thaiuselvea (tO) decide their dispute.” 
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^ But the good old days .of village comamnltiee 
vigour of the Mnghal empire had" been irrevocably weaken^.' Tbi 
Nawab being unable to maintain the authority of his tribunals beyond 
the bounds of the city of' Murshidabad, regular course of justice in 
the interior fell into a state of suspension. And naturally this cir¬ 
cumstance gave scope to rural pefsonages like Qa^is and Brahmins 
to act as judges without any lawful authority, 


Bole oj the zamindar 

The role of the zamindar in the indigenous system of justice has 
been the subject of some conttoversj. The Seventh Beport describes 
the zamindar as adjudicating in both Civil and Criminal Courts in 
the mofussil. It also bints that the zemindar’s jurisdiction in the 
Courts of justice hal a legal basis in the very tenure of his lands. 
This statement actually represents the Company’s earliest conception 
of the zamindar’s duties. It is confirmed by the description of zamin- 
dar’p Cutcherr\ at Calcutta by Holwell and Bolts. 

Holwell says that the zamindar acted in two distinct capaci¬ 
ties—as collector of revenue and as judge of the Court of cutcberry 
which was a tribunal constituted for trial and determination of all 
matters both civil and criminal, “wherein the natives only, the 
subjects of the Mogul, are concerned’ 

According to Bolts also, the Zamindari Cutcberry “or Fowzdary 
court’’ tried criminal offences among “black inhabitants’’.” The 
Zamindari Cutcberry at Calcutta was presided over by a member of 
the Council or sometimes by a servant of the Council. Both Holwell 
and Bolts record that the zamindar tried in a summary way and had 
the power of inflicting stripes, fine and imprisonment and of condemn¬ 
ing culprits to work in chains upon the roads for any spice of time, 
even for life. Only in capital cases, the zamindar was required to 
obtain the President’s permission before the sentence was executed. 


’S Select Cominiltee Proccediogs, 16 Augnst, 1769. It was to cbeok this enl that tlie 
Beleci: Committee at Fort Williem directed the Supervisoia to require all ofiScera of juatire aa 
also Qazia and Brahmina adiniiijstering juBtice in every village and town, to produce 
and register their aaoeda. 

As Dow puts it, "every Mabommedan who can matter over the Cotan raises himself 
to a indge, without eitW 1 cense or appointmeut; and every Brah'nin, at tne nea ■ o a 
tribe diatributea jaatice according to hi"* fancy.’’ (Dow t TItf History of Hmaostan, ^ oi. i , 
p. o»v.) 

** Holwell and friends—Jwdia Tracts, pp. 177*7S. 


Bolta—Conatderationa, pp, 30-61. 

Bolts’ description of the Calcutta Outoharries makes an 
work, in general, 


although hji#* 

on or tne uaicuica uatouarries maises nu 

must be handled with caution as coming from an exceedingly biasaai 


source. 
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As zamindar of tlie three towns of Sotanuti, Calcutta and 
Go^dapnr, the Company acquired criminal, civil and religious 
jurisdiction over them. This they exercised tbiongh a number of 
Courts,^* namely, the Faujdari Court forjrial of crimes, the Court of 
Cutcharry for civU causes, the Collector’s Court for matters of re* 
venue, and a Castp Cutcherry for taking cognisance of all inhtters 
relative to castes of the Hindus. 

Nevertheless, the accuracy of the Cojnmittee of Secrecy’s state¬ 
ment as to the zamindar’s judicial authority came to be seriously 
disputed by no less a person than Hastings. Speaking on the authori¬ 
ty of the Seventh Report, the three Councillors—Francis, Clavering 
and Monson contended that the zamindar’s jurisdiction in the Faujdari 
Court formed “an essential part of the Constitution” of Bengal and 
that the zamindar presided over the local Ciirninal Ctnrt, pronounced 
and executed sentences on all offences less than capital.’® 

On the other hand, Hastings asserted “I venture to pronounce 
with confidence that by the constitution of Bengal the zemindar 
neither presided in the criminal court of his district, nor pronounced 
nor executed sentence on all offences less than capital.'’®" A zamindar 
held his oflBcial title by a Sanad or Charter which set forth the charac¬ 
ter and responsibilities of his position. Only one zamindar, Raja of 
Burdwan, was, as Hastings pointed out, allowed to exercise judicial 
authority by a special Sanad from the Nazim. If, argued Hastings, 
judicial authority were inherent in the institution of zaniindars, this 
special Sanad would have been unnecessary.®^ He also referred to a 

w There were also other Courts in Ca’cutia, c'^tablishrd by the Charter of Justice 
granted by the English Crown in 1753. These were tb-* Mayor's Court, Court of Appaals, 
Conrt of Bequests, Court of Quarter Sessions. 

** Secret Consultations, 18 Oct., 1775. 

Another source of their observation was a minute of Hastinijs anl Itarwell which they 
misconstrued. *‘lt might possibly,” the^ argued, “be supposed that the tnaferials on which 
the Committee (of Seciecy) formed this part of their report were defective if we did not 
find their repreaentation confirmed by that of Mr. Hastings himself. We beg le*ve to 
refer the Court of Diiectors to his minute entered on the consul atinn of the 22n‘l of tpril 
lost, containing a proposal for a new settlement.” To the 15tb article of tbe aforeasid 
plan, HasUngs and Bitwell actually affirmed that the Fau.'dari iuiisdictian was inherent 
in the eamiodar "agreeable to tbe old ennstitution of the Empire" (Secret Consultationa, 
7 Feb., 1776). 

In clarification, Hastings said that the Faujdari jurisdiction which waa recorded by 
himself to be inbeient in the zuniodar bad "no affinity with the jodicial authority, but 
meant only the authority vested in the zemin'ar, to guard and maialain tbe peace of the 
connfry*' (Serret Consultations, 29 May, 1776), 

so Secret Consultations, 7 Dec., 1775. 

« Ibid. 

Thus Hastings pnt it at a ilster date, “the Zemindar of Burdwan bad tbs entire 
manegement of the Bevenaes and the whole civil and criminal ja'isdiclioa within the 
limits of bis Zemindsry and as I am informed, an exemption fro-.n the Fougedarry authority 
or rather tba right of exeentinu that authority himself was purchased at different times 
4api^ the Ooverument” IKtvenue Consultatioos, 29 May, 1775). 

I'or another reference to the Burdwan zamindar's judicial aiitfaority, sea Limg, 
Jefttifioiw, p. 611, No. 966. 
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letter of the Committee of Circuit of 1772, which contained iot hie 
opinion “a just accurate deecription of the modes of administering 
justice which had been estabUshed under the Mogul Goyecnment*'.** 
This letter enumerated among other prevailing evils the usurpation 
of judicial power by zamindars and farmers.®* 

It is to be noted that while the Committee of Secrecy recorded 
the information which was sent to them, the Committee of Circuit’s 
statement was based on direct observation of the actual conditions 
in Bengal. Moreover, Hastings in his early career in this country as 
the Resident at the Durbar happened to acquire a better knowledge 
of the Bengal Government than his opponents. 

His views were perfectly correct so far as the position of the 
zamindar in the Mughal Constitution was theoretically concerned. 
If the Sanad is to be considered the warrant of exact authority, as 
it should be, the texts of zamindari Sanads hardly support Francis’s 
contention that the zamindar was the judge of the Criminal Court. 
Yet the zamindar being required by his Sanad “to employ himself 
diligently in expelling and punishing the refractory”, ** it may be 
argued that this authority to punish is impliedly a judicial authority. 
In fact, the distinction between the two is so very nice as might be 
easily ignored in actual practice. It should also be remembered that 
in times of general uncertainty and confusion, theory and practice are 
frequently at odds with each other.'* 

Hence, whatever might have been tiie de jure, position of 
zamindars, factual data are not wanting which depict them as 
really exercising judicial functions on the disruption of the Mughal 
Government.®* Francis himself revised his opinion later on. When 


Secret Consultations, 29 May, 1776. 

Prrceedings of the Coninaitt^e of Circuit at Easimbazar, 15 August, 1772. 

In thetf review of the different officers of jnstice formerly instituted in tbe"e provinces, 
the Committee of Circuit mentioned Nazim, Diwan, Darogba*l-Adalal-al Alia, !Uarogba*i- 
Adalht-Diwani, Faujdar, Qozi, Muhtasib, Mufti, Qanungo, Eotwal. But the omission of 
zamindar is significant. 


^ Tranalution of a Sanad under the aeal of Serfraz Khan, Hi wan of tba Subah of 
Bengal, dated the 27tb of Eamzan in the 17th year of the reign of Hia Majesty Mohummad 

Bhah or A.D. 1786-86. (Pirminger’a Ictroduolion to “the Fifth Report”,pp. xlvi-slviii). 

* “In the general absence of law and order”, says Monckton Jones, “vagueness 
gave prospect to the ambitious or dexterous which rften proved more valuabJe than the pro¬ 
blematical protection which rigid dednition might afford" (Warnn HatUngs in Bengal, 

p. 12). 

** For instance in Sandwip, the Naib Ahad-dar was •assisted by the “tuindsr iu bis 
judicial bosinese (Duncan’s Report quoted in Noakhsli District Gazetteer, pp. 

Zamindars of Jungleterry used to try criminal offences in a crude process (nevenoe 
Consultations, Indie Offioe Copies, 20 Feb., 1776). , 

At Nstor, the remains of a jail and a spot where the f hhet Aad stood serve to ; 

the eMrciae of oriminal juriadiotion by the 

(The Calcutta Jtaviiw.Vol.6e, 1878, p. 19: “The Territorial Aristocracy of 

by Elseoxy C^nnd Mitra.) ... v 
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asked by the Select Committee of tlio House of Couunous iii 1782, 
he admitted that the result of later enquiries had “in some degree, 
satisfied him that whatever criminal jurisdiction was exercised by 
the zemindars, it did not go much beyond petty offences'’. He 
believed that it did not extend to life or limb. On this subject, 
however, he did not presume to speak positively. 

The zamindars were first and foremost Collectors of revenue 
and additionally Police Magistrates. For good or for evil, they were 
intimately linked up with the rural folk. Many of them appear to 
have been defacto heads of villages provided that they paid their 
revenue. With the weakening of the Murshidabad Government, 
the power of Faujdars who used to formerly exercise check on 
zamindars deteriorated and zamindars came to be very much left 
to themselves. On their part they were ever ready to take advantage 
of any weakness or relaxation of the bonds of authority. 

It is in this background that we actually find (he zainindar as 
the single person adjudicating in matters civil, cjimii al or otherwise. 
Thus, in the interior, complaints were frequently pieferred before the 
zamindar’s courts and a sharp and summary justice was administered 
there. Zamindars, farmers, shikdars and other oCScers of revenue 
are, therefore, rightly described by the Committee of Circuit as 
“assuming that power for which no provision is made by the Laws 
of the land, but which, in whatever manner it is exercised, is prefer¬ 
able to a total anarchy”. 

(To he continued) 


^ Sixth iUport trom tbe Select Ccojinittee, 1782, p. li. 

*• Proga. Committee of Oireoit, Eoaimbacar, 15 Aug., 1772, Vole. 1*111, p. 12d, 
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KsUkata VlswaYldyalaya.—Satabdir Alekhya by Sri Bimalendu Koyal, 
M.A., Koyal Pustak-Pralcashani, fS/l/M Dr. Suresh Sarkar Boad, 
EntalJy, Calcutta—14. Prioe lis. 8. pp. 104 + 40 (appendix) 

The volume, which gives an interesting survey of the history and 
achievements of the Dniversily of Calcutta on the eve of tbe centenary 
celebrations held last Januaiy, is well-planned and well-written. 

It proceeds to tin' task of setting down a large variety of facts relating 
to the era miniediately preceding the Sepoy Mutiny, when tbe question 
of establishing the University was under discussion, by an apt quotation 
from the convocation address of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee, delivered 
as Vice-Chancellor in 1947. Here the great educationist pays an eloquent 
tribute to a largo number of teachers, thinkers, and public men ^ho had 
advanced the cause of learning by their disinterested labours in the field. 
1’ho comprehensivenesb of the list and the nature of the homage paid 
reveal the Vice-Chancellor’s identification with a noble cause and his 
power to serve it worthily. 

Taking the speech as the starting point of the book, Mr. Koyal in 
his first chapter tells us tlat the University incorporation bill was adopted 
by the legislature on 24th January, 1857, the morrow after the flames of 
mutiny were lighted, in the army barracks at Dum-Dum. The hirth of our 
University was thus heralded by the most dramatic events in tbe country, 
aiming at political liberation. The University by the spread of enlighten¬ 
ment was to secure liberation on the intellectual plane. But the history 
of English Education goes further back, and tbe year 1823, stands out 
us a landmark when the General Committee of Public Instruction was 
organised at the initiative of Mr. Adam, the acting Governor-General. 
When the dispute arose whether to give preference to Oriental or to 
Western learning under the system of education sponsored by the British, 
Baja Bammohun Boy fought as the protagonist of the latter. Macaulay’s 
famous Minute of 1835 (2 February) was important for the final decision 
arrived at. In 1844 when under Lord Hardinge acquaintance with 
English was stressed as a qualification for employment under government, 
the policy proved a great impetus for tbe spread English. At this time 
there were 161 schools and the total number of the students who attended 
was 18163. 'fhe educational budget for the year 1854 was Ks. 594428. ^ 

The Council of Education had adopted the proposal for the establish- 
Jnent of the University in 1846. Yet more than a decade was to ei^^,, 
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be£(»*e it received a practical lorm. The next item of interest in the survey 
13 an account of medical education, which was started on a modest eoale in 
1822, and four years later the Sanskrit College and the Calcutta Madraesah 
undertook the instruction of medicine. In 1830 it was debated whether 
the medium of medical instruction should be English. The Calcutta 
Medical College was established in June, 1835. Ton years later in 1845 
Dr. Fred J. Mouat, M.D., Secretary of the Council of Education speaking 
of the graduates of the Medical College, observed that the examinations 
they passsd were "in extent and difficulty much greater than those of the 
Colleges of Surgeons in Great Britain". This is very high praise indeed. 
Beferences are also made to Engineering and Legal Education. Interest* 
ing accounts are given of the valuable work done by missionaries for the 
expansion of education. The details of the functioning of the University 
from the time of the app jintnunt of Sir James VViIliani C.jlville as the 
first Vice-Chancellor give a satisfactory picture of the progress made fu' 
the field of higher education for a century. The University seal, the 
University examinations and their results, the University’s affiliating 
responsibilies, the construction of tJie University Buildings, and finally 
the organization of Post-Graduate studies and a suitable library, are all 
reviewed briefly but without omissi in of any important detail. Oae 
chapter describes the programme for the centenary ce’ebratious including 
the award of the doctorate degree to 20 scholars honoris causa. The part 
played by women’s education also gets due notice, fu the appendix is 
included llabindra Nath Tagore's address at the annual convocation of the 
University, held in 1937. 

The book is written in a simple and attraclivc style. TJie value of 
the work the University is doing has been assessed with sympathy and 
understanding. The view that emerges from the reading of the book is 
that of one who has known the University intimately for years and has 
acquired an insight into its workings. Every one interested in the Univer¬ 
sity and in the education it is giving will find the book useful and 
informative. 

The Green and Red Planet —By Hubortus Strughold, Sidgwick and 
Jackson London. 7s. 6d. net. pp. 90. 

The book fa written to examine the possibility of life on Mars, the 
green and red planet, and the author has shown scientifically the various 
factors needed to support life, the complex as well as the simple forms. 
His conclusion is that Mars has an atmosphere which suffers from oxyzen 
Tteficieney or hypoxia and cannot, therefore, meet the essential physiological 
needs of human and animal life. Green plants are possible because they 
produce ojQ'gen for themselves. Bacteria of various kinds like cbemoau* , 
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totropbs, which produce their owti organic substance, are possible in the 
Martian atmosphere in spite of its low content of oxygen. The ccmclusion 
in the author’s own words, based upon a physiological study, runs as 
follows: “The lack of oxygen precludes any high order of living things, 
either animal or vegetable. There is good evidence for a primitive type 
of plant life, similar to the lichens that grow on our desert rocks and 
Arctic tundras, and we find that biological principles—as we observe them 
on earth—^favour the liklihood of some such elemental species... the odds 
against any intelligent beings existing on the planet are so great as to 
place the idea of ‘visitors from Mars’ in the realm of fantasy.” 

In 1877 the Milanese astronomer, Giovanni V. Schiaparelli first spoke 
of the possibility of life on Mars. Percival Lowell followed up the discussion 
by bis own observations made from his Observatory at Arizona in 1907. 
Until Mr. Strughold's book, the study of the subject had been made almost 
entirely from the astronomical point of view. There was, therefore, scope 
for such a work, bringing the question under examination from a different" 
angle. 

Speaking as a layman it is possible to doubt, if the planet does not 
produce some substance, serving to restore the balance of nature, and 
providing the basic conditions for higher forms of life. There must be 
unknown factors which may completely change the picture. It is, there¬ 
fore, unjustifiable in the present state of our knowledge, to speak on the 
subject iu a tone of finality. Meanwhile, we shall await friendly contacts 
with the travellers who are ranging through the earth’s atmosphere in the 
much-talked-about flying saucers, and learn from them, when the time 
comes, how life can flourish in spite of oxygen deficiency and evolve new 
standards in knowledge and virtue still unattainod in our altitudes. 

India Democracy and Education-- By Jossleyn Hennessy—With a 
foreword by S. liadhakrislman, Vice-President of the Indian Union. Orient 
Longmans Ltd., pp. 338. price Its. lo. 

Handsomely bound and printed in clear type on excellent paper, the 
book has over one hundred illustrations, all of them being concerned with 
a study of the work of the Birla Education Trust at Pilaui. 

Tlie author spent many ycar^ln India and made a-.-spegial study of 
our educational problems. In doing this, he collected a large mass of facts 
from newspapers, showing that sport and social occasions, which in 
England and America, were the only reasons for Student publicity, do not 
provide even a single item of news in India, The papers report, on the 
other hand, students for murder, beating up, violence, strikes, hunger 
strikes, processions and demonstrations, leading lo lathi charges, tear-gas^ 
firing and casualties. 
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MrSk Hennessy’s comment upon tbie Angular situation in India is that 
the educational system must be reorganized, ii democracy is to survive, 
in a suitable manner. For this njore money is required and a re-defioa« 
tion of the aims of education. She is awore of a lot of hypocrisy adding 
to the difficulty of the task. ‘The trouble about education is that’ Mrs. 
Hennessy observes with penetration, ‘while everyone pays lip sarvice to 
its importance, only a handful of people understand why it is important'. 
Sbe has found the recommendations of the University Commission satis¬ 
factory. The reforms proposed by it could secure the ends of stability 
and progress. ’If the Commission’s financial and other recommendations 
were carried outj one could look with confidmee to India’s future’. 

The author carefully examines the educational life in this country 
over a number of years and by the help of the data she is able to gathcij 
she is convinced of the urgency of a complete overhaul ot tlie system. The 
students live under unhygienic conditions, they suffer from lack of nour* 
ishment, their day-today life is a burden. The result is that they easily 
succumb to unwholesome influences of all sorts. Tbe Pilani Experiment 
has proved a great success. Students there have lessons at school, sports 
and social life. Their many-sided aeti ;ities help them to develop charac¬ 
ter and personality. They become efficient workers and good citizens. 
The author has a sincere enthusiasm for the work being done at Pilani. 

But this is not the only attempt made in India for building up a 
system of education w'hich adequately meets Ibe needs of students. The 
Deccan Education Trust is another example. And there are a number of 
others. A comparative study would have been valuable. But the author 
does not refer to the sister organizations. Nevertheless the book makes 
a very useful enquiry and tries to answer some questions, affecting the 
country’s welfare and progress, to which due attention should bo given. 
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Three xeab Degree Cockbe 

The University Senate is at the present moment engaged in thi 
discussion of the proposal for the introduction of a three year Degree 
Course in this University. This ■will involve the creation and im¬ 
plementation of a Higher Secondary Course in the Schools and the 
abolition of'the Intermediate stage in the University, On the 6th 
December, 1956, the Academic Council adopted the report of a sub- 
comroittee appointed to consider the question in all its aspects. The 
report of this sub-committee was placed before the Senate at its 
meeting held on the 2*2Dd December, J956. The Senate, however, 
after much discussion postponed decision till a later date. The Senate 
met again on the 25th February, 1957, to consider the matter, 
this meeting, again, a committee of 21 members has been appointed 
to consider the report of the sub-coraraiitee as well as to make further 
recommendations or suggestions regarding the proposed three year 
Degree Course. The report of this Committee of 21 members of the 
Senate is now awaited. 

There is difference of opinion with regard to the introduction of 
a three tear Degree Course in colleges and abolition of the present 
Intermediate Course. Some educationists, after considering the 
structure of collegiate education in the different parts of the world, 
are not in favour of the introduction of a three year course in colleges. 
They, however, feel that the scheme can be given a trial, and it, 
should stand or fall by its own results. Others are of opinion that 
the future scheme for the improvement of education in the different 
States of India should follow the outlines of the scheme as adumbrated 
by the Central Government. Without entering into the controversy, 
it can i'.e stated, however, that time-honoured and well-tr.ed institutions 
should not be- abandoned without sufficient thinking and that in the 
planning of re-orgaoieation that we contemplate, it is necessary that 
an integrated picture of the whole system of education should be 
formulated. 

Lecture on Bajpdt History 

Sri Subimal Dutt, M.A., Rai Bahadur Bissessurla! MatilaU;:’ 
Halwasiya Lecturer of the University for 1955, delivered a courfiej^:V 
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three lectures on *^Begio&uig8 of Bajput History*' <m Monday, the 
26th, Tuesday, the 26tb and WedooBday, the 27th March, 1957, Mch 
day at 4 P.u., in the Darbhanga Hall, Darbbanga Baiidiugs, Calcutta. 

Prof. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., D Litt., LL.D., 
Barri8ter>at>Law, Vidyavachaspati, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
Univeraity, Member, Senate and Syndicate of the Unirersity and 
Principal, University Law College presided at the first lecture. 

H. E. Bastj Memorial Lectures 

Sri Jagadish Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., Hiran Kumar Basu 
Memorial Lecturer of the Univer^lty for iy54, delivered his last 
lecture in Bengali on ‘Sonnet in Bengali Literature' (Bangla Sahitye 
Sonnet), on Thursday, the 7th March 1957, at 4 p.m., in the 
Darbbanga Hall, Darbbanga Buildings, Calcutta. 

Prof. Sashibhusan Dasgupta, M.A. Ph D, Eamtanu Lahiri 
Professor of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta University 
presided. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Noiification No. C9R/l</8t/67 


I| is notified for geaerAl iuforniatiioa that the following atatates regarding constitntiune 
powtos aiid duties of the S^roatoi Sjndica to and Academic Council as passed bj the Senafr 
on 26. 2. 57 bave received the assent of t'le Chancellor :— 

(a) The following be inserted on p. 45 at the end of the laf paragraph of Statute 5tl) 

'* Graduates resistered under the Indian University Act. WOt, who compounded for 
all subsequent payments of annual fee for retention of their names in tbe register by 
paying the atim prewribed in that behalf by tbe regulations under the proviso to sub¬ 
section (3) of section 7 of that Act shall have their names entered sod retained in tbe 
register without payment of any fee.” 

(b) Tbe following new Clause ru. clause (8) be inserted after clause C^) on page 46 

“ (8) Notwithstanding anything contained in any other statutes, the Vice-Chancellor 
siiall have Ihe power to direct at any time before the issue of his order fixing the dates of 
taking polls that only those graduates may be enrolled as voters for the Registered 
Graduates Coustituency, whose names are entered in the Electoral Roll before tbe issue of 
the aforesaid order.” 


Senate House, 

Tbe 12th Match, 1957. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


CALCCTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/57 

It ie notified for general information that the changes in tbe M.Sc. (Ag.) Begulstions 
ss shown in Notification No. CSR/17/66, dated the 6th April, 1956, will take emMt from 
the Examination of 1957. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 18lh March, 1967. Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R/18/St./57 

It is notified for general information that the following Statutes regarding Register of 
Graduates as passed by the Senate on 25. 3. 67 have received tbe assent of the Cbaooellor :— 

Register of Graduates 

(1) Any person who-- 

(a) holds tbe degree of a Master or a higher degree cf the University 

Or 

(h) is a graduate in any Faeulty of this University of at least three yeais' standing, 
the period being counted from the date of graduation, 
will be entitled to have hi<> name, registered on pavment of the fee of Bs. 3 together with 
an application made to the Registrar on or before the SOtb June in any year xnd such 
registration shall remain valid during tbe year in which the fee is paid and the year 
following. 

Explanation (1> The date cf graduation shall be the date of the pnbljrsiion of the . 
result of tbe relevant Universitv Examination, except that in toe cbm of a graduate m , 
Medicine, it shall be the date on which he is admitted to the degree by the Syndicate. 

(1) In theae Statutes, the term 'year* shall mean 'the financial year* of 
tJniTOtsity.,, . 
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(2) A gtadpate wboee name liaA aj^r^a^jf l>f«n regiateied on ]:4.vineDl ofBa. Sonl;. 
may enjoy th*) rights, and privileges 'of regiata^ed. graduate for Hfo tin payment of a 
compouudiDg fee of Its. €0 at any time ha'fnra me expiry of the period of ttegiatrstion. 

Provided th^ a graduate whose naipe has already beea entered on the regis*cr may 
on paymeot of Bs, 3 at any time befc^^ tdpa expiry of the period of the registration f.-‘e 
have bis Bstne continued on the register for a further period of 2 years, counting from the 
expiry of his period of registration. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVAKTI, 

The 12th March, 1967. Registrar 


CALCUTTA DNIVERSITV 
Notification No. C/2061/98 (Affl.). 

It is herebv notified for general iuformat'on that in extension of the affilistion already 
granied the Jhargram Kaj College has been affiliated in Logic (c the 1 A. standard with 
effect from the session 1957.58. f.e., with p>’riTiiBsicn to present canJidafes in the subject at 
the LA. Examination from 1969 and i.ot earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI. 

The 8tb March, 1957, Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C/301.5/131/(Afll). 


It is notified for general information that the Jaganiiatb Kishou; CoUeBe, Pnrnliri, b-is 
been affiliated to this Unirereity as a soeoial c.ise, from the Ijt Noveiuliar, 19.56, in the 
subjects and to the standard in which it is now affiliated to the Bihar nnivei.sitv. 

The atudenfa admitted to the college from llio acssion 10,57-58 in tlif first year I.A. 
and I.So elaeres and the third vear BA. class mil be tanglil in aeci.jdonce with the 
Calcutta University Svllahiis for fbe I.A , 1 Sc. and BA. Examirntions in the fc.'lowing 
su.ijects with permission to preseur its first batch of students I nmlit under t'le C.lciitla 
Umversity Syllabus at the J.A.. 1 Sc. and B.A. Examioations in 1959 and not 
earlier 


fol I.A, English, BenBsli (Ve-n.l, Hindi iV.'rn ), CivicM, Logic, History, Sanskrit. 
Additional Bengali, Adtitional Hindi, and Mathematics. 

(t) I Sc, ;—English, Bengali (Vern.), Hindi (Vein ), Physics, Chctnislry, Mathematics 
and Biology. 

fe) B.A, (Pass! English, Bengali (Vern I, Hindi (\‘eru.), Economics, Philosopliv, 
History, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, and Mathematics. 

The present students of the colleg.-* will continue to he taught in the subjects in which 
it )■ all present affiliated, in accordance with tl e Bihar Tlnivrrsily Srilahas and that for 
Pnrulia students special arrangements will be male for holding j[A, T St, and B.A. 
Examinations in 1957 and 19.58 in accordauee with the Bihar Univer.sity Syllabus! 


Seaaie House, 
The 6th March, 1957. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


CALCUTTA UN1VER.SITV 


Notification No. C/l‘J08/118/Affl, 


It 18 notified for information of the general public that, in extension of the affiliation 
a^lresdy granted, the Seth Si^rajmull Jalan Girls' College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in 
Commercial Geography to the I.A. standard, with effect fr.rm the session 1957-58, with 
permission to preeont candidates in the subject at the examination from 1959 and not 
earii^. 


Senate Souse, 
Calcutta, 


. jpbaSQtb Fehri^y, 1967. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


, Notification No. C/1897/68{Affl.l 

It is h^by notified^,information of the general pnblio that the Shri 8ik«hayatsn 
ColWOilo«UB.ha* bB<toaffih»tea SnGe^rmhyandBotanytotbeIA standard and In 
Eoglisb, .Bengali (Vern.), Hindi (Vern,), History, Bkionomics, Philosophy and Hindi to 
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the B.A. pa8$ .si«ndfH with effect from the cammen<'enaent of the eeaiioa 1957-58. f.e.> 
permieeioQ to pieeeat oaodiffatee- in the ehbjects at the examinatione from 1959 ani boi ' 
earlier. 

Senate House. D. CHAKttAVARTI, 

Calcutta, «. * , Begiefrar 

The 28rd February, 1967. 


CALCDTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2o89/28/Afa. 

It ia notifled for the information of the public that in extension of affiliation already 

t ranted, the Institute of Education for Women baa been granted affiliation io Concen'a and 
letbod of Tearbirg (i) Pfayaical Sciences and lit) Biological Sciences for the B.T. Course 
from the sesKjen 1957-58. 


Senste Honap, 

The lllh March, 1957. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

JtegUtrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/3/57 

It is notified for general information that Anaesthesiology haa been inrlcded in the 
list of 8ub;et-lb for the U. Phil. (Medical) degree bv the Academic Council on 6th 
March, 1U57. 

Senate House. D. CHAKRA VARTI. 

'Iht*20th March, 1957. Regittrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITI 
Notification No, CSR/5/57 

It is noiififd for grtieiul information tint the following resolution of the Board of Post* 
Griiduaie studies in History has been adopted bv the Academic Council at tbeir meeting held 
on 6th M uch, 1957 : — 

" rteso/ced—That students who passed the B.A. Examination of Calcutta Univereity 
in 1951 or earlier be given the option of the old syllabus for (he M..A. Examination in 
History in 1957". 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVABTI, 

Q'be 28tb March, 1957. RegiitroT, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/9/57 

It is notified for general information that the following change in rule 9 of (Aapter 
LV (I. Mos.) ot the Regulations was made by the Senate at their meeting heid on 11th 
March, 1957:— 

“That the foliowing proviso be inserted at the end of rnic 0 :— 

‘Provided that a candidate taking lip subjects included under papers III & IV of ml* 
7 aforesaid, must obtain 3 )% of the marks in each of tbe language papers'. 

The obange will take e$ect from the I.Mus. Examination of 19.i7. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRA VARTI, 

Tbe 29th March, 1957. Regittroff 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/12/57 

It is notified for general information that the Senate at tbeir meeting held on 11th 
March, 1957, adopted the following changes in Chapter XXYIV-A of the Regulations reJatiog 
to B Com. Exaniinstion :— 

(»' In Rule 6 ; Dplete the first sentence and aubatitufe the following 

“As soon as possible after the examination, tbe 8yndjc.ite shall publish a list of tha 
candidates who have passed arranged in tbe following manner 

(a) Pirat Cisss Tn order of merit 

(b) Second Clasa In order of merit, and 

(c) Pass Arranged Blpbabetkaliy’’ 

(«j In rule 10: Delete tbe Section and substitute . . . , 

“In order to pass, a candidate moat obtain 30 per cent, of tbe marks in esoh 
group of Wbiecta and 66 per cent, of matks in the aggregate, provided that a candadata yHto. 
take# op 1 ^ Indiah trangoags must obtain 40% of the marks >a tine anb}aoti d ao ga w^ 



eOpdf'CMit. or mors-aiaita iDth»aggr^«t«s6si|'^^leUc^d tobaye 
wtsined First Class; and thoM obtaioiDg i0% or more marks but less tbau <j6% mmks in 
^r*!.^^*^****'* ®**’*^* *** declared to have obtained Second Glass'; other soecesafsl candi lates 
declared a^baring passed and shall not be placed under anj Glass.'* 

,. , The above cbangos are effective from the B.Oom. Examination of 19S7. 

Senate House, D. CHAEftAVARTI, 

The 6tfa April, 1957. , Begitfnr. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
■ . Notification No. 0SE/16/6t/67 


It is notified for general infornaation that under Sub-section (5) of Section $f of the 
Oalcutta Uaiversity Act, 1951, the Chancellor in consultation with the Education Minister 
has been pleased to assent to the following changes in the Statutes relating to the powers, 
dniieaani oonditions of service of the Registrar and other officers providing for the Secretary, 
University College of Medicine and his duties :— 

(it Tn rule I (1) of Ihe Statutes (p. 1011 the words—Secretary, University Coilege 
of Medicine" be inserted after "(^11) Law Officer" and "(xiii)" be replaced by (xiv). 

(ti) In role I '2) the word ‘and’ in line 10 be deleted, a 'semicolon' be pnt after tho- 
word 'Councils’ in line 111 and the following be added in the same line 

"and the Secretary to the University College of Medicine shall be under the direct 
adminiatrative control of ibe Vice-President of ibe Co incil". 

(tit) Tbp'following be inserted after rule 17 (er: Law Officer! : 

"18 (1) The Si-cretary to the University College of Medicine shall be a Medical 
Graduate having adequate experience and shall be appointed by the Syndicate, in the first 
inatanoe, for one year, on the expiry of which be will be confirmed on the report of satis* 
factory service. He shall be paid a salary of Ks. 509-50/*2-800 per mensem, provided that 
in exceptional casea the Syndicate shall be competent to*’give him a higher initial salary 
within the grade. 

(2) He ahall be a wboletime officer and shall perform such duties as may be ass gned 
to him by the College Council subiect to the approval of the President of the Council". 

Senate House, D. CHAKBAVARTI, 

The 4Ui April, 1957. Iiegi$trtr, 

' CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. CSR/17/St/67 

li is notified for general information that under Sub-Section (6) of Section 84 of the 
Calcutta University Act, 1951, the Chancellor in consultation with the Education Minister, 
has been pleased to assent to the following changes in the First Statutes relating to the Gona- 
titotioD and function of Faculties for the erestim of the Faculty of Journalism 

"1. In Cols. 1 and II under Table I of the Schedule attached to the Statutes regarding 

Faculties insert the following after *6 Faculty of Fine Arts and Mnsio’ (page 78) 

"6A Faculty of Journalism 16" 

“2. Under Table II of the same Schednie insert the following after 'Faculty of Fine 
Arts and Music (page 76) 

"Faculty of Jouroalism (a) Dept, of Undergraduate Teaching. 

(11 Journalism. 

(5) Dept, of Post-Giaduate Teaching. 

(1) Journalism". 

"5. Insert "(F) Faculty of Journalism" after ‘a Faculty of Fine Arts and Mne! -' in 
rule 18 (1) of the Statutes regarding constitution of tha Senate, Syndicate and Arademi: 
Gonooil (p. 67)". 

Senate House, D. OHAEBAVABTI, 

Tha 4th AprU, 1957. Begairar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
t Notification No. C8B/6/Ord.67 

It is notified for general information that the following new Ordioanca in pisce of 
Ordinance 24 (p. 113) relating to "Powers and duties of the Council of the University College 
of. Law ’'as made by the Syndicate on 14th July, 1966, was adopted by the Senate on 
lith March, 1967 

'fJi. The Teaching Staff (of the University College of Law) shall consist df— 

■ ' The Principal who will be a Professor (wbole-time) 

, ^ Vice-Principal who will be • Reader (whole-time) 

(e) LMturers (Part-time) 

■ (df Awb le-tiipe Lectnrqr ,with the salary, emolomenis and status of a Reader in utc 
naoil ff cade fer Beaders* 

Senete H<mse« D* OHAXRAVAHTIi 

29tb March, 1967. ~ B^gmrar,. 
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"'ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE SERVICEvOF THE 
EDUCATION OF THE ABORIGINES’'* , 


Dr. Minbndranath Basu 


In India we are passing through a stage in our national life when 
a clear statement of how antliropology can help us ,to bnild ou^ future 
India is essential. 

Anthropology, the Science of Man, is divided into two broad 
sections. One is coucerned with the Physical aspect of man and thf 
other with his behaviour : these being known reepectively as Physical 
and Cultural Anthropology. The place for physical science is the 
laboratory room, whereas for Biological Science, particularly in for 
Anthropology, the laboratory is the field. Hence it is that the latter 
&fe called Field Sciences. 


' An anthropologist studies the people among whom he lives and 
works, because from them he cat^ gather data that will throw light 
bh the main problems of his science. ,,ii ■ 

Anthropology is till recently usoaily believed to be a border,, line 
’febfttobb which ha'3 'nb application in the practical field. Bnt recent 
trebdil'ehow definite change in the angle of vision. Today I intend 
t6’'coiifi'Q» myself to tfeat part of anthropology which will be of practical 
helplofitha education aspect'of tlie aborigines. ^ 

•i'The’Protb-Australoid and the Mongoloid constitule the main 
afecRijpnaf: i^hlation in Indi^^^^ The aboriginal population in India 
fraction of the whole population, from approximately 25, to, 
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30 anillions out of nearly 400 mniibna. The eoDnomio occapations 
of the aboriginal people of India are various t hunting, food gathering, 
cattle-breeding, agriculture, etc. 

Education of the aborigines has an important role to play in Free 
India. Dr. Katju on the occasion of the Annual Convocation addreei 
of the University of Calcutta in 1953 emphasised that in the 4 iational 
interest of the security and unity of a Free India efforts must be made 
for the upliftment of the aborigines. 

Education among the aboriginals is usually imparted in the 
family group in the nature of imita'ion and association, some get 
through initiation rites and subsequent discipline. But in the adoles¬ 
cent stage education was imparted through an organised institution 
even recently their existence is found in Assam, Chotanagpur and 
Madhya Pradesh. The names of Abors—Molisup, Garos—Nokpanti, 
Kukis—ZwftJbuk, Nagas- Monmg, Mikirs—Terang, Oraons—Dhum- 
kuria, Birhors—Gitiora, Gonds—GhotuI, are well known. Admission 
to these institutions are sought by a ccr.?mony. Education is imparted 
to the beginners by the more experienced and senior members of the 
institution. The members work in many cases in a co-operative 
system. During festivals in the villages all render service according 
to their ability by which they learn and acquire experience. An old 
man when wants to thatch his Iiouse or till the soil, he requires 
help. This is done by an organised group for which payment iu kind 
is given instead of cash. The young batch learn by the guidance 
of the elder ones. Hunting, collection of food, digging and tilling 
the soil, weeding, harvesting and threshing, singing, dancing and also 
entertaining guests all conre under the term of their “Education”. 
These show that the community feeling is too much conscious among 
the groups. We find in the modern schooling system there is exami¬ 
nation but among them no such system is formalised. They have 
standard of their skills with the different processes. Discipline is also 
maintained in them. 

The linking of education at every stage of human life is admitted 
by all educationists. It can be imparted in the educational institution 
only if the education of both the children and the adolescents is 
centered round the main occupational work of the life. The aborigin- 
aU are accustomed to this type of education so it should be the duty 
the educationists to give proper facilities, by way of their cultura- 
institution where their education can be set up. So the. 

0pe . of education imparted to the aboriginals should not encourage 
being alienated from their native soil and environment. 
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but sbotlid rather help them in improving (heir social and community 
life. In the Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education in 
1944 stress has beep given merely to learning ‘through activity’. 

Iinjfliarting education to the aboriginal population in India is an 
onerous task it is beset with many difBculties which can hardly be 
realised by any one excepting the anthropologist. Some suggest that 
these aboriginal folk should be left to themselves to remain in isolation. 
Others hold that they should be grouped along with the backward 
or depressed class Hindus. They also think that their language 
should be abolished. But anthropologlsl.s encourage to assimilate the 
aboriginal folk with the culture of the advanced neighbours, retaining 
the good eletnents of their cultuie. The best means of acculturation 
is through education. The Report of the Educational Conference of 
the Pacific Countries in 19'38 shows how efficiently it gives shape to 
‘native institiitions, standards of living, moral co^e.s and inherent 
values'. The conference also admits that ‘when we institute a .system 
of education we do not know precisely wliat we are doing’. It shows 
clearly how the anthripologi.st can help the educationist with the 
results of his investigations. In Africa we al^o find harping of the 
same string. In India the educational problem of the aboriginals is 
rather a complicated one. The aboriginal people of India have come 
in contact with the advanced groups of Indian population as well as 
with the Europeans. The aboriginal children are being educated by 
the Government and also by the philanthropic individuals and institu¬ 
tions like the Ramkrishua Mission, the Bharat Sevasram, Christian 
Missionaries, etc. 

The experience gathered from different paths of life is passed 
on to generation (hrough traditions. This process of experience is 
termed ‘Education’. We u.sually distinguish between three types 
of education:— 

(1) Which uplifts the individual both mentally and intellectual¬ 
ly and fits him for the struggle for existence. 

(2) Which is meant for the exploitation of the so-called 
educated. 

(3) Which the enthusiasts impose upon the poor and the ill- 
fated conditions by ameliorating them without consicleriDg 
their necessity or capacity. 

The so-called education now being imparted to the aboriginals 
hy taking them out of their homes to a town and allowing ,> 
them tp reside in big palatial buildings or mansions, is no^.~r 
^ real or suitable education for them, I have gathered frt^,,, 
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who have been brought to the hostels for, their .edu^a,ti<^a^,)tMkVef,,i 
det?iiib](jea fe-reraati6ii nr)am1y for luxury. They do npt, uaualjy want 
to ‘bh<Jk’to their villages eveo^ sometimes during the vacation 
months. They have frankly admitted of tfieir poor, ugly and miser- 
abte^’ cond'itiOijs of their villages. The diet in the village is no*more 
liked. The majority of the students feel and declare that they would 
be Police OflBcers, Deputy Magistrates, etc. in their future life, but 
I wonder to note that not a single soul 1 did find during my contact 
with tliem for the last few years, who would like to go back to the 
village to educate their villagers. The education which was once 
intended to create a group of clerks for the East India Company, has 
no justification for its continuation in Free India today. Instead 
of copying what has been forced upon India the aboriginals in India 
could evolve a type of education suitable for themselves with a view 
to improving their occupations—agriculture, cattle-rearing, cottage 
industry, etc. 

In Assam and Manipur every girl 1ms to learn the art of weaving 
if she wants to marry. Originally Ibo men preferred an uneducated 
wife who was less expensive and more efficient. Both men and 
women laboured equally for the solution of their food. But the 
present system introduced by education baa trained the girls to adopt 
the fine arts of the joung ladies giving to their husbands an uncom¬ 
fortable life. The same condition can be noticed among the abori¬ 
ginals of Chotanagpur particularly in the district of Ranchi as well 
as in the Khasi Hills of Assam by the mis.sionary influence. 

Friends, I would now crave yonr indulgence by placing before 
you a few suggestions for the education plan of the aboriginal people 
of India : 

Books should be written on the topics like human need for food, 
shelter and clothing ; early man’s ignorance of food growing and 
cattle-rearing, in the regional or local script. If possible the script 
of the national language may be introduced. The legends, folk-tales 
and songs of the aboriginals should be included in the text books. 
Their children will take more interests in them as these would tell 
their own stories. The heroic tales of their lives should always be 
given priwity so that they get full impetus for this. If foreign 
elemente of culture are to he introduced, introduce them thrmgh 
their own. 

^;, . .The medium of inatruotion should be at the elementary stage 
through their n other tongue. It is seen not only in the aboriginals* 
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cases but also among the advanced group of people that children 
can learn better and smoothly through the language spoken at home 
than a foreign language. In some areas like Assira, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh the States are insisting on their state languages. 
But this system of introduction of language on these people is disas¬ 
trous and results in useless expenditure of money. In this connection 
I would like to point out that the teachers from the aboriginal groups 
should be recruited to educate their children I have some practical 
experiences about the teaching of the advanced groups of people 
in a Bengali village school, where the teacher is one who speaks 
Hindi only. The students what I have observed could not follow. 
The similar thing I have also noticed in several schools in Bengal— 

that the teachers qualifying themselves with M. A. degrees could not 

make the students understand. So if the teacher could not feel and 
realise the difficulty of the students the teaching will be a failure. 
For this I advocate the idea of selecting teachers from the aborjo-inal 
community. What I believe is that by special methods and creation 
of interests their children can be given quick training. 


My second view is not to arrange big buildings for schools at a 
long distance from their homes, as the children do not have full 
faith in such schools. Our main effort should be to educate them 
for their economic usefulness as far as possible. The teaching of 
arts and crafts should always be encouraged. We know that some 
groups do not like or even touch spinning machine—the loom—this 
is almost their socio-n^Jigions taboo. But our Basic Education Scheme 
has forced to accept it. Training in horticulture, agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, carpentry work, etc., can be given with much success. 


Collection of vocabularies of the aboriginal children on the scien¬ 
tific basis has not been worked out in India. In Africa among the 
aboriginal areas the syllabic and the whole word method has been 
found to be useful. It makes learning very easy for its readers. 
Details should be worked out by engaging research enthusiasts in 
this direction. 


Due to culture contact with the advanced groups of people these 
people are gradually improving their technical competence through 
the schools. This is also admitted by the Santals and other neigh¬ 
bouring aboriginal people and also by the Ebasis of Assaw. Modern 
education and contact through social welfare workers they have 
adopted the device and applied to their way of life for working. This 
should be encouraged. 
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Sdiools io the primary stage should be within the village. But 
as the density of population in their areas is low, a full fledged school 
with 8 or 4 villages combined together should run. If possible one 
teacher alone from their community can run a school. In larger 
settlements full fledge 1 primary schools with teachers should be run. 
At the next stage, i.e.., in a large institution the children in the higher 
classes (after taking their education in the villages) sliould come 
where hostel accommodation should be made. The children must have 
to go to their villages not only during the vacation months but also 
in short holidays. The idea of giving jobs should be completely 
abandoned. They must be given education in each a way so that 
they might utilise their education to train up their villagers in their 
environmental setting. 

Education of the aboriginals should be subjected to well planning 
and supervision by a board of scholars who have done actual field¬ 
work. The sorting out process is crucial lo success in field-work. 
The field-worker must have the full knowledge and interests in 
educational methods and practices. Field-workers specially the 
scholars of anthropology are well equipped to understand the under¬ 
lying principles of the indigeneous system to the moral standards 
and they can inierpret the culture of the aboriginals in a neat and 
planned way. They can offer the basis of this on their concrete ex¬ 
perience and not on vague sympathy. The mistakes committed by 
the advanced groups in the treatment of the aboriginal people of 
America, Oceania, Africa and parts of India should not bs repeated 
in Free India. Here in India we have no legacy of past errors but 
the field is open for a policy based on scientific principles and exp.*ri- 
ences of Cultural Anthropology. The Science of Man—Anthropology 
has earned results in other parts of the world. It can play a special 
role in Free India today for the emergence of a new and integrated 
society provided it is given proper opportunity and incentive. 


To find out the proper type of education to be given to the abo- 
rigiaal people anthropology will be of great help in creating right 
teachers. A child’s mind is soft like clay, it can be moulded into 
any shape. Sincere and honest sympathy attract it most. A success* 
-fnl teacher will be one who will be able to attract students. If a 
t<eacher comes frona a higher culture or class he shows a patronising 
attitude and behaviour towards the aboriginal students and often 
found to look down upon them. Sometimes this may not find 
any nntwardly but every student can feel it in a very 

^ort iiaoe instinctively. This results automatically an apathetic 
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condition towards the teacher. A teacber’e important asset is the 
love and respect of the students. His success depends on them. 
Besides, if a teacher is not well acquainted with the home-atmosphere 
of his student, it is very difiBcult for him to realise their defects and 
wants. Character and knowledge are the vital points which make up 
a good teacher. A student will always follow instinctively a good 
teacher as his ideal. So to select an ideal teacher for imparting 
education to the children of the aboriginal 1 do always emphasise 
for one of their community. Thus we find that the activity of an 
anthropologist is not only to serve the State and bis society but also 
is an adjunct indispensible to the educational life of the abnigiuals. 
This is really the vision of the study ol Man. 

Education of the aboriginals in India the hardest problem 
which the educationist and also the anthropdogi^t have to solve. 
Could the problem be solved by steering these people to real education 
Free India today will have the real national assets They are the 
nitionals of Free India with us and we shall have the voice One India. 
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‘ ''It is tettlly striinge that China and tl.S.A. cannot nnderstaxjd 
tleach otli^r in spite of Raving much ih comnibn {The making of modern 
: A Short History—0\yen and Eleanor Lattimore)- But the 
ebdrse of events that gathei’ed round Sino-American relations smpe 
the late 40’s are but reflections of a bigger issue at stake, the 
'fease for and against Cbranibnism as the disputing parties often cimm 
tb tkke their stand on. Now, what India, standing geographicail^ 
btily hextdoor and sharing two-thousands years of peaceful pommerc? 
ih ideas arid culture with China, and a democratic. system witjl^ 
Athei*ica) can do to bring ib a close the unhappy factors that set 
these two great nations apart Napoleon once described China as a 
giant asleep, who on awakening would shake the world. All other 
questions apart, if only population is taken into account, one will 
agree with Mao-Tse-Tung in what he euphemistically said : If all 
the Chinese breathe together, there will be stcrm. So, if not for 
anything else, at least for the overwhelming number by which the 
Chinese people this world of ours, let us ponder a little. 


The Case fob China as She sees it 

China’s first and foremost aim is territorial unification, i.e,, 
logically return of Formosa {“'Every three years a disorder, every 
five years a rebellion”—A Chinese proverb), Quemoy, Matsu and 
Pescadores to China, which according to all canons of international 
law form integral parts of the main land (Bef. Yalta Agreement),— 
even at the proposed price of offering Chiang-Kai-Shek a high post 
in the Chinese Government. China traces her distrust of the West, 
gpeoially America to past history, and she reminds with contempt 
thai. whole history of past Sino-West relations is being repeated 
•In regaid to Formosa. Historically, Hay’s Open Door Policy <1899) 
was a policy of “hichhiking” imperialism in preference to active 
^mpd^iaiiein^ And the Chinese opposition to foreign missionary 
18 not a persecution of the freedom of conscience, hut is 
llie interest v They note like Lattiinore : “In fact, it. ^ 
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to6 niach i 0 ‘eay th&l tbe whole of the Frotastftot mi^sioita^: 
moTC^OBt in (Ibina was more of a subverting force than a convwrtia^ ' 
proselytism (p. 112, The Making of Modern China). That iliei 
Xjanung-Isbi Agreement (i917) was . a stab at her back, that the 
Chinese have still fresh in their memory the Asian Mnnidt, the 
Manchurian Episode (1931) which ^'cannot be explained by referrii^. 
to the diplomatic documents of the time. The problems involved 
were of the kind known in diplomatic language as ‘delicate’, so 
delicate that the world’s best diplomatic brains were employed in 
drawing up documents that would get around the real issue without 
mentioning them” (p. 147, The Making of Modern China). In 1943, 
Pearl S. Buck noted with regret American silence on making the 
war-aims clear. The high-sounding words of the Atlantic Charter 
were drowned in the roar of Churchill to preserve the Empire. 
Coupled with the reluctance to pronounce - on the Cripps-Crists over 
India, it closed tbe door to a solution in Asia, of which China was 
one of the storm-centres. And the Chinese think, the presence of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet in the Fonuosan w'aters is a clear sign-post of 
America’s imperialistic designs. 

Thr Case foe Amehtca as Hefx Statesmen see it 

Now, what prompts America to place her 7th Fleet in the 
Formosan waters, many thousand miles off her own coast for an 
alleged line of Pacific defence when she herself will oppose, and 
naturally enough, the presence of a Communist navy near Long 
Island? Here are some interesting highlights. 

Presenting the case for America before the Conference of 
South and S.E. Asia (Convened by the School of Advanced Interna¬ 
tional Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, Aug. 8, 1955), Mr. 
Walter S. Hobertsoo, U.S., Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, asked : I.s the present season of sweetne.ss and light, 
through we are passing, a phase only, or the Soviets and their 
Communist allies suffered some change of heart as well as tactic? 
And he believed, they have not. As evidence, later he attached 
particular significance to a statement by Mr. Ehruschev, Sept. 17, 
1955, at a State-dinner in Moscow in honour of the East German 
Premier: “Anyone who mistakes our smiles for withdrawal from 
the teachings of Karl Marx and Lenin is making a mistake. Those 
who expect this will have to wait until Easter Monday falls on 
Tuesday” (Quoted in the address by Mr. Robertson to the Virgimo^ 
Bar' Association at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, Aug.^| 
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]^raschev gives fmh aUegience? Lenin wrote;'**We aw Ihiog 
not merelj^ in a state hat in a system of states, and the existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other mast triumph in the end. 
And before that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and bourgeois states will be inevitable’*. 
Xienin depicted the Communist Party as a man ascending a steep, 
unexplored mountain, who reaches an obstacle impossible to forward 
progress. ‘’The man then must turn back, descend, seek another 
path, longer perhaps, but one which will enable him to reach the 
snmmit”. And Lenin’s summit wa? clearly dedoed : “First, we will 
take Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, and then we’ll 
sunoimd America, that last citadel of Capitalism. We won’t have 
to attack; it will fall into our laps like an over-ripe fruit’’. Following 
this, Mr. Robertson thinks, “Communist objectives in Asia have long 
been recognised and clearly defined : the manpower of China, the 
industrial capacity of Japan, the raw-inatei'ials and excess food of 
S.B. Asia .. If the three objectives are ever realised, our Pacific 
frontiers might well be pushed back to the west Coast, an I Lenin’s 
dream of surrounding America would be well on its way to fulfi'inent. 
...Objective No. I already has been achieved—China’s man-p<>wer. 
The war in Indo-China spaiked and supplied by the Hed-Chineje 


makes for Communist bid for S.E. Asia. The attack on Korea in 
1950 was in the opinion of many the first step towards Japan's 
industrial resources’’, (cf. “Korea has been a blejsing. There had 
to be a Korea either here or some peace in the world”—General Van 
Fleet, quoted in I.F. Stone’s book: The Hidden History of the 
Korean War). And so, following the red-light of Korea, America 
is up in arms and ready to resist Communism. And as Mr. William 
Randloph Hearst, Jr. writing in the Patrika (Danger Aheadl Asia) 
said ; “The luxury of further retreat in Asia is not open to the U.S. 
because of our exposed geographic frontiers in the Pacific basin’*. 


India’s Foreign Pouoy 

What are the implications of American policy? They are 
. briefly : support to discredited regimes of Cbiang, Dr. Rhce, etc, 
J^toilitwry bases in the face of popular Asian opposition, even in the 
^.B-A.T.O. conntiies, and the suspicion of nentral countries like 
Ceylon and Indonesia. Let us analyse and exapiioe 
Indiansfforeign Policy in this background, 
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I«ilc0 all wise foieig^ pc^UcieB, India's ftneign policy xb limit<^'.' 
primarily by lier geographic intuatioii, strategic importanea (In 
Ncn-th, lier frontier touches the frontiers of four coontriee-^PakisNiiir 
Afghanistan, Soviet Union and China, and across the North Bast 
Frontier Agency touches the Tibet region of China), ideologies^ 
connections, economic interests, and a boat of other conliictiog 
forces. Now, what is behind India’s insistance on the Fanch 
Shilla? Observers like Dr. K. L. Sridharani think that India's 
philosopher Vice-Pres’dent Dr. Badhakrishnan supplied the 
philosophical and historical basis of India’s Foreign Policy 
(See; Inside Delhi, columns by Dr. Sridharani in the Patrika, 
1954-.'i6). According to this thesis, ideas lose their nascent stings 
and rigours as time passes. As the endless Crusades of Islam and 
Christianity have finally settled down, leaving the Muslims and. 
Christians of the Arab countries in peace fand transforming the 
relations between the Arab countries and the Europeans to a newer 
basis), as the Catbolic-Protestant antagonisms of the past (of which 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew is a brutal record) have settled down, 
so too, given time and peace, the issue of Communism and Western 
democracy will not seem to be as incapable of compromise as it is 
to-day. And that both. Communism and Western democracy will 
give op their militant attitudes towards world problems, India’s 
foreign policy is partly the result of this synthetic trend of thought. 

Now, the diplomatic basis is supplied by Dr. K. M. Panikkar, 
India’s ace diplomat in his books: 'Tbe Basis of An Indo-British 
Treaty,’ ‘The Future of S. E, Asia,’ and ‘Asia and Western Domi¬ 
nance’ : (a) “The Bussian and the American expansion both had 
the result of shifting the balance of power from the colonising nations 
of Europe. New ages of history are growing side by side, not one 
after another.” 

ih) ‘’Bussia in Asia is a geographical fact—the infiuence of 
which will become increasingly apparent as time goes on—since its 
power is continental, not maritime.” 

(e^ America and the Far East are neighbours through increased 
air-communication. 

(d) India is a peninsula in Asia. Compared to the Soviet UnioH' 
And China, together, she had smaller land-mass and population. |f. 
she leans top great in favonr of Bussia and China, she becompa aii- . 
ap|»^age to th«r body, of which Central Asia is the hef^tUni^ 
¥0 ^ powerful, India most ally (but not to the extent of 'ant ing 
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maa^' kuBBia aod C^ma) a ^naritioie Power, lodta^e obvido^ cditiice 
18 Britain (through the Ooram on wealth) on whom much of her miltiar^' 
establiihmeiits and the protection of her long coast line depend. 



There are some other factors, to be reckoned with for a basic 
understanding of India’s foreign policy which seems to so^ many 
friendly observers, to be perplexing, if not a bundle of contradictions, 
Nehru believes that ranch of the Eist-West antagonism could have 
been avoided, if the Russian Revolution was allowed to be stabilised 
and her relations with countries normalised : "The Commimist 
iievolution should be viewed in the correct perspective. When the 
French Revolution came it shook Europe terribly and many people 
thought it was the end of the world. A''ter a number of years, the 
French Revolution underwent various changes and things stabilised 
themselves. Normally speaking. Russia wonld have stabilised itself 
after the 1917 Revolution, but it was not allowel to become normal. 
An important Russian leader said to me, when I said something to 
him in criticism of his policy : ‘You must realise that we have lived 
for the last 40 years in a slate of siege ’ 'Hut lemark of his im¬ 
pressed me. Unfortunately in dealing with China, many great 
countries have not profited by the Russian example.” (Speech before 
the German Foreign Policy .Assoc-ation, Bonn, .July 1>, 1.156). His 
thesis was re-echoed in the speech of Dr. Radhakrisbnan on July 
19, 1956. Nehru’s Foreign Policy stem.s from these fundamental 
premises, e>.g., the evidence of Prof. Lattiraore, the world-famous 
American Sinologist: "That many of the harsh and cruel aspects of 
the Soviet order are in fact scars inflicted on it in its youth by the 
intolerence and active hostility against which it had to straggle to 
survive. For this part of the euvironraent of the early years of Soviet 
, history, it was the rest of the world that was responsible. Similarly, 
the future of China, i.e., the growth of democracy will be favoured 
if the rest of the world takes it for granted that China is capable of 
democracy” (The Making of Modern China, p. 197). 


The problem of normalising relations with China is signiflcant 
in the background of her vast landmass. At present, "space is China’s 
.chief asset, not her wealth.” Given 30 years of peaceful indus- 
iriaHsation, China will emerge as tlje most powerful nation on earth, 
hesti^as U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., because of her manpower. Bat 
uiile88’'her iand-problem is solved, unless the advance of the Gobi 
i^vatemtoed,'*^ these objectives cannot be fulfilled in Esti^eof 
c^-WM,~he^ indastrialisation will compel ber to be iipp)M;iaii^ 
India too needs peace for the success of her 
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I*ltef^i80 down peaceful competition laa^te 

^ their respective differences of outlook on world affaira, which will 
ultimaiely decide the future of Asia and the world. And that it 
why the Sino^Indian relations are a factor for democracy and, what 
the Chou-Nehru Agreement on Tibet records (as Nehru himself has 
several times said) is this historic change in inter>state rcdatimiB 
(But misplaced critics like Sri Jay Prokash Narayan would regard 
Panch Shilia as born of sin). Thus the American assistance to 
Chiang-Kai-Shek is ultimately having the effect of resisting the emer* 
gence of China as a first-class Asiatic power, as predicted by obser* 
vers during the War. The experience of the resistance against Japan 
has already led the Chinese to change from the position of a country 
with her face towards the Pacifi.^ to that of facing the vast inland 
area, to her trade communications with the Soviet Union via land 
route. And the modern Moscow-Pfiking Bailway has more than 
broken China's technological isolation. So it is futile that a conti¬ 
nuation of Americin embargo against China can for long bear fruit. 
Further, it has the effect of imposing on China an isolation more 
and more within the Russian orbit. But as Nehru has said time 
and aga'n (and as Mr. George V, Allan, former American Ambassador 
to India testified from '‘his experience in Korea) that in Korea China 
acted independently, that China is primarily Asiatic, in spite of her 
ideological alliance with the Soviet Union, and that we can help 
matters if we help her to come to her own from her long seclusion, 
(which is explained partly by her size and homogecity of culture, as 
well as by foreign domination); she was previously more of a world, 
self sufficing, self-contained than a nation. 

Let us now examine the problems of democracy in China : “The 
typical (ilhioese is naturally democratic and in this he is as much as 
like most Americans as he is unlike most Japanese’* .Lattimore). 
For instance, the Chinese talk to mule-cart drivers in the same 
friendly way as average Americans do to taxi drivers, and think that 
the act of getting work from a man is made delightful with some 
friendly words, unlike in India, where manual labour is still looked 
down upon by a vast majority of educated people, and that too in spite 
of a formal democracy. Further, the way of address in the Chinese 
spoken language is democratic as in English, unlike in many Indian 
languages (e g., the Bengali equivalent of the English word ‘you 
is ‘Tumi’ while addressing men of the so-called lower professiong,, 

*Apni’ for others; cf. Hindi equivalents, ‘Turn and 
'Bot vthy is-it that a modern visitor in China finds her to be e, 
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titsbcvloasly gliai'diti^ itfl «Bereta« taitriiHfted i^ely tcJ CoisiiOittii^t 
mare fcamftl Mian free, compared wil^ the .forntal 
IfankimsB of Americana. The reasons, oncj again, are traseahte to 
hm* hiMiory : “The typical Chinese is in many ways more ^orrili^d’ 
than we are. He does not admire frankness the wiy we do In fact, 
be thinks these characteristics are rather barbarian and unsnitable. 
He is more tactful, his chief connern being to make the other felkiw 
feel comfortable, to give him face, rather than to tell the troth. 
This comes from thousands of years of having to get along with 
each other often in crowded and uncomfortable surroundings” (p. 28. 
ISie Making of Modern China). 

An old missionary student of China once remarked that Chinese 
history is remote, monotonous, obscure, and worst of all, there is too 
much of it (China has the most continuous and authentic history for 
more than two thousand years). This may be describe 1 as one of the 
major reasons of the Western inability to understand the Chinese, 
least her foreign relation. But this requires a lot of explaining away 
that a rational judgement can permit. Historically, the Chiang- 
regime (which America presents as a test case for democracy) was 
essentially a confociao state, far from democratic with ‘Pater familias* 
centering round the doctrine of ‘filial piety’, in which power is con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the father or the head of the family, and the 
scope of individual action for an individual member of the society is 
limited. The War-years bavj done sofl&ciently to break down the 
rigours of ‘Pater familias', as many contemporary observers have 
noted. 

Further, “one of the most striking things about the cnilure of 
China is the intricacy and difficulty of the Chinese written language” 
(Lattimores) with a host of 20 main dialects and 200 lesser known 
dialects, and a plethora of characters, of which it is said of criticism 
by Chinese who have studied in Europe, that 80 per cent of a 
Chinese student’s school life is taken up with the task of memo- 
naing characters and even then he is far from written fluency. “It 
isvety probable lliat Chinese writing (like Egyptian writing) was 
poppottely developed from a very early period in a way to make it as 
aa possible, because writing guarded the secret wealth of 
controlling the allotments of water, and the opportunity of 
fiakeit. Sven if this opinion may be called specnlative, we do 
lihow that in working practice the Cluneee written laogna^ 
"Wfjwaya been so difficnlt that to acquire a good education demaiuled 
and liard work than in any western culture”. And 
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China is dae«^atisiiig her written and spoken tengnage hy reduch^ 
the ten tbouaand *nd more odd characters to an workable extent, hf, 
popularising the Mandarin dialect of Peiking among all sections of 
Chinese (as the standard spoken language of China) preceding their 
decision to Bomanise the script, and thus ending the Chapter of 
Chinese history when the 3 R’s were tlie exclusive reonopoly of a few. 
These are the stages through which democracy will work itself out in 
China. Adult-suffrage in England was introduced only since 1328 
and she liad her reasons depending on her traditions, genius and en¬ 
vironment. What is there to call in question in the gradual introduc¬ 
tion of democracy in China? The Amrlta Bazar Patrlka wrote 
editorially on the Draft Constilution of China ; “A Country like China 
with an ancient civilisation and social order, which survived centuries 
of clash and strife can hardly imitate the drastic policy of the Soviet 
leaders. After all, Russia is a new-born child of the West; it emerged 
from the 17th century barbarism of Peter the Great. Ru.ssian society 
assumed its new shape in the 18th and 19th centuries Such a society 
may be changed far more easily than a society which has not j'et been 
able to cut its moorings from its Confucian roots”. Further, the 
present virtual one par<\-rule is nothing new. It is in a way a conti¬ 
nuation of the Kuomintang system in which “only the Kuomintang 
can decide whether such a parly is to be recognised as legal and to 
what extent its members a*‘e allowed to sp ak in public and circulate 
printed matter” (p. 182, Lattimoie), and “two traditions have always 
existed in China that the man of education has the right to speak out 
and that the authorities have the right and the doty to pass dnal 
judgement on anything that appears in print. The Pre.ss in China 
to-day shows the continuation of both traditions (p. 165, Lattimores). 
What has here been said of the raid forties in China, holds good partly 
regarding modern China. Thus, in China to day, a government of 
Communist and “other democratic, parties, though questionable by the 
standard of western democracy, is a natural reflection of her tradition 
coined in Sun Yat Sen’s Sun-Men’ Chu-1’ Culture (Nationalism, 
Democracy and Peoples’ Livelihood). And the Mao-regime is a 
continuation in another form of' the unification of Chinn that began 
under the Suidynasty. 

E’urther, is China as dogmatic and totalitarian as she is made out 
to be? There are evidences contrary to it. For instance, Mr. A. G. 
Ayer, Professor of Philosophy, University College, London, noted : 
“their Marxism is still pretty elastic, Marxism seems to be a sytnb<^*^ 
Ucal framework rather than which hampers their freedom to 
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And the Feiklng UniverBity teaches philosophiei, of 
JCiao ^Deze, Marxism and Western philosophies. Let ns now take 
the case of the Overseas Chinese who traditionally over the centnries 

/ '•n' * 

, were always sons of the yellow soil, although they might have never 
seen the fatherland and their family might have settled in,uiother 
country for generations. This was an article of faith, transcending 
political loyalty. In view of this tradition, 8.E. Asian countries 
having a large number of Chinese settlers had started to look with 
suspicion and fear on their Chinese minorities as the political control 
in China passed to Communists. Now, in her frank and categorical 
declaration regarding the Overseas Chinese that their primary alle¬ 
giance should be to the countries of their settlement, the Communist 
Oovemment of China struck a note different from her predecessor. 
It has been proved again in her positive approach to the Communist 
rebels of Burma (that “revolution cannot be exported”) and in her 
most recent settlement of fioutiers with Burma. 

And as Dr. Lin Yutang wrote long ago in “The vigil of a 
Nation” : “There is a bout going now inside China between Master 
Kung and Karl Marx, and my bet is that Master Kung will win. 
Time will settle that, not words; and 1 can imagine that in twenty 
years from now, the ardent Communist advocate will become as pro- 
confucian as desirous of having roots in one’s own racial and histori¬ 
cal traditions”. Tliere is a Chinese proverb, it is in the form of a 
question and answer: “What is the cure for muddy water? The 
question goes, “Time”, is the answer. Yes, time is on our side as 
it always is on the side of the rational; time will prove the truth of 
If&dia’s Foreign Policy. 



HOBHOUSE ON THE NATURE 
OF THE STATE 

PrOFBSSOE RaQHDBIB CHAKBAVAaxi 


II 


Hobhouse’a criticism of idealist theory is a wartime production. 
War should be an eye-opener to the implications of the Philosophical 
Theory of tl»e State. German militarism niirroris its ultimate effect. 

In the bombiny of London, the visible and tangible outcome of 
a false and wicked doctrine became evident to Professor Hobhouse. 
The whole conception of the idealist is deeply interwoven with the 
sinister development? in Ei.ropean politics. 

That Hobhouse is not alone who reacts like this wilt be 
evident to us if we consult Willoughby and Bryce. Willoughby 
in his “ Prussian Political Philosophy ” has pointed out that 
German militarism owes its inspiration to a long line of tradition. 
The exaltation of the State has a baneful effect on future. 


Professor Bryce in his introductory lecture on “ International 
Crisis : The Theory of the State ” has also found in idealist political 
philosophy the real seeds of World War T. Like Hobhouse, he has 
also given a clarion call to all responsible thinkers to expose this 
aspect of idealism with brutal frankness. 


Thus it is apparent that Hobhouse writes in a spirit of a crusader 
with a view to freeing the world from deadly doctrines. 


“ In substance what Hobhouse did ”, says one commentator, 
“ under tbe stimulus of the War, was to throw into relief some of 
the atoti-liberal implications of Hegelianism that English and American 
Hegelians had considered to be of only passing importance. The 
issues belween Bosanejuet and Hobhouse turned chiefly upon two 
points, both obscure in Green: the ethical relationship between the 
individual and the community, and the relationship of society to 
tha State.” ‘ 


Hegelianism is viewed as the enemy of mankind. It has been 
fought on humanitarian ground. Bosanquet is the main target of 

‘ <3^e a Sabino ; *' A Htetory of PoHlie*! Theory •' (t937». 8rd BaiUou 
9-I94&F—ly 








atttkck. Ills aa acute a (^iticiam as is extaat in recent 
theory.' 


The capital blunder of idealism lies in the fact that instead of 
seeking to realize the ideal it idealizes the real. There is no question 
of improvement. We are already living in the ideal. 


In the context of our social life to>day, faith in such assumptions 
will atrophy our power of revolt, hypnotize our reason and will and 
paralyse our efforts to improve our present lot. 

Though it is commonly known as idealism, Hobhouse chiracterize 
it as the subtle and dangerous enemy to the ideal than any brute 
denial of idealism emanating from an one-sided science.” ’ 

This theory starts with the idea that the whole is something more 
than its parts. It is quite obvious. Out of every assemblage, a new 
entity emerges. But that should not imply that this new entity is 
distinct from its parts and can live without them. 


Its idea of freedom is equally fantastic. It is said that where 
will wills itself, freedom emerges. It is said moreover that will is 
determined by its object. Is it not natural to think them that the 
object is something external? Over and above it is said that the 
object of the will is determined by the will itself. Here we move in 
a circle. How can the will be determined by its object and yet 
determine the object ? 

Hobhouse points out truly : “ The end of object then is always 
other than the will as it is when acting for the end. Will has rela¬ 
tion to an object, and things that ar<i related are not the same. The 
identidcatiou of subject and object fails here as elsewhere and with it 
the whole scheme of self-determination breaks down.” “ 


This theory declares that obedience to impulses is slavery and 
that the life of reason is only free. It is quite true. But why do 
we forget the fact that the life of a narrow principle is not also free 
because it ueceBsitates subordination of other parts? 

It is proclaimed that in obeying law, we obey the will. But, as 
Hobhouse remarks, ” in society there are many wills and in obedient^ 
td law we conform to the will of anotlier. How then can we talk 
the will as if there were only one?” * 


? ' * Lew^ Roakow : ** 0,)a‘-etnporary Political Thought io England ” (1923}, p. 71. 
i * £1 T, Hobhaoao ; '* The Metaphysical Theory of The State " (1918), p. 18. 

' 3*. Hobboasa: '* The Metaphyaieal Theory of The State ’* (1918), p. 83 . 

* X». T, Bobhonae ; Ibid ; p. 8J, 
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From this we come to another aspect of freedom* Freedooar ia 
se^f'detdrmination. Yet it is realized in complete sobiuission to law 
and the State. Is it not a gross contradiction in terms? 

The concept of the “real will” is equally untenable. Strictly 
speaking there is no part in me wliiuli is more real than any other 
part. My less permanent desites and impulses are as real to my 
present self aa my rational will, is to ray reformed self. A thing is 
either real or not real. And the actual will is jusi as real as the 
“real" will. ^ 

The people in general are not guided by dictates ot higher self. 
Beason plays a minor part. Our emotions and impulses determine 
our political behaviour. What is termed as real good is not real in 
the average man nor even in its cOinpietene--s in t'je best of men.* 
The ternt “real will” is a source of confusion. 

The “ real will ” is identified with the Geii<‘ral Will. But 
it requires a harmony with otlier wills, which is untrue to facts. 
The permanent wills of most individuals are far fiom harmonious 
unities governed by rational principles.* “If the real self means that 
which goes deep, we Cdnuot deny that it contdins possibilities of 
contradiction lar inoie serious than the collision between permanent 
interest and patsing desire.” * That is, sucii an identification negates 
the possibility of a clash of rational wills. 

Such an identification seems to rest on a confusion between 
content and existence; and breaks down utterly if we insist on 
keeping that distinction clearly before our minds. 

The State is definitely not the outcome of a single pin pose alone. 
It has evolved out of clash of wills, not of a unified will. 

Thus we see that the (leneral Will becomes an empty phra.'^e. 
Even if such a conception exists, there are as many “general wills” 
as there are social groups. 

In so far as it is will it is not general, and in so far as it is 
general it is not will. “The common good,” says Prolessor Hobbouse, 
“is explicitly willed by a minority of thinking and public spirited 
individnals. What is general is more undefined and perhaps inde¬ 
finable, a participation in the variegated mass of psychological forces 
out of which the actions and development of the community emerge. 
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Hcitib Gil eberg : '* lie Psjcbolcgy of Fccjely " P 

L. T. Bebbeuse : " Ibe Mclap'ijbical Theojy c f Tb* Slate 
Motris Giosbeiy : Ibid. P. 79. 

L. T. Hoblcnw : Ihii. P. 48. 

L. T. HobboMe : Ihti, P. 128, 


tii. (1921). 
(1918), p. 47. 
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'WhaCever naay be the nature of the will, the marginal'popsis- 
bility of conflict must be admitted. And in such a case, the real 
court of appeal will be individual conscience. Hobhouse is perfectly' 
fight when he declares : “Moral action is action in conformity with 
an inward principle, an action that the agent considers to be right 
and performs because he believes it to be right. If people are required 
to give up what they consider to be right, morality is annulled.” ^ 


To look at social institutions as objective reason is to annul the 
function of reason in human society. Moreover, such a conception 
necessitates the idea of a common self, which is also untrue to fact. 

Underlying Bosanquet’s account tliere is a serious confusion 
between the State and Society. The State is not society. 
It is necessary to society. But we must remember that it is one of 
its conditions. The State cannot be called as “operative criticism 
of institutions,” The entire life of society is a whole, of which the 
parts act and react upon another. The entire fabric carries out its 
own self-criticism. 


Hobhouse remarks emphatically : “To confuse the State with 
society and political with moral obligation is the central fallacy of the 
metaphysical theory of the State.” ' 

Truly speaking, various factors—rational and irrational—play 
their part in the making of the State. It has evolved out of clash of 
purposes. There is nothing sacrosanct in it. 

To magnify the Stale is, according to Hobhouse, to sacrifice indi¬ 
viduals to institutionalism.* 


"We are once more tempted to quote Dr. Ginsberg when he 
concludes: “Men do indeed share in a common life and contribute 
to a collective achievement, yet nothing but confusion can result from 
hypostalizing this life and ascribing to it a reality, over and above 
the reality of the lives which individuals live in relation with one 
another.” * 

Bosanquet’s view of the State in relation to the external world 
has received a hot reception from Hobhouse. It is condemned as 
reactionary aud ruinous. 

Bosanquet had magnified the morality of the State and does not 
find occasions when the State can commit crimes. Our public morals 


t III T. Hdbiiouge t Ibid. V, 92. 

* 'li.'T. Hobhonse : Ibid.l?, 77. 

* IiewiB Rockow: “Contemporary Political iThooght In Englaod” (I82fi) j P. 14. 

* Morria Oicebcrfif : "The Psychology cf Rucsoty" 7tb Edn. P. 94, 
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nmi^ be brought up to the level of private morals, Hobbojuse ii ote 
oh the point that “if ar higber intornational morality is to be achieved, 
it i« piecisely by reversing the argument of the idealist.” *, 


The States are interrelated in various ways. The economic, 
spiritual, cultural and social contacts are daily on the increase. Days 
of isolationism are over. Mutual interdependence has been ultimately 
proved to be the very categorical imperative of everybody’s existence. 
Because of all these the organised moral world is in the making. 
Yet the idealist does not recognise the need and even the possibility 
of such transcendence of State limits. 


The fundamental fallacy of the idealist lies in the conception that 
morality depends upon the legal crganization which is the distinctive 
mark of the State. Yet tlie world trend proves that moral relations 
can exist without legal relations. 

Bosanquet’s analysis sets llic State above moral criticism, consti¬ 
tutes war a ne< essary incident in its existence, condemns humanity 
and repudiates a Federation or League of Nations.* 

Let us conclude with two extracts from Hohhouse. 

‘‘Wliat has paralysed tlie development of international law and 
morality is, on the side of theory, just that doctrine of State absolu¬ 
tism of which the idealistic theory of the State is the most subtle 
justification.” 

“Tnternationa! anarchy is not due to philosophy but to the 
passions of men, but the restraint wliicb humanitarian philosophy 
has sought to impose has been fatally loosened by the sophistications 
of idealism.” * 


Thus Bosanquet’s stand point is thoroughly disproved. His 
concept of freedom involves contradiction and paralysis of will. His 
concept of the “real will” is discredited as a source of confusion. The 
identification of “real will—” with the General Will is fantastic. 
The claim to base the State on reason is equally untrue to fact. The 
confusion between the State and society is clearly exposed. His 
idea of the State, “as the guardian of the moral world,” is condemned 
as poisonous and reactionary. 


* L, T. Hothouse i “The Metapbysicd Theory of The State” (1918) I*. 110. 

* li. T. Hobhouse : Ibid. P. 26. 

* L. T. Hobhouse : Ibid. P. 118. 

* L, T. Hobhouse > Ibid. P. 118. 
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^rg68'|t& Uie ediioejyir df th« Stai« a8 to ftsaoeUktisti of 
charged adth distinct functions—positive and tiegati?e-<4b be 
Huiited within its own jurisdiction so that every individuat can realiw 
his best self. 


What we need to remember is the fact that the Stat»is not an 
tod in itself. It is a means to good life. Therefore, it should be 
Jodsed upon as convenience, not as an object of worship.' 


* Betlrand Ilu8«eU : “New Hoi^b for A Clisuging World" (1931). 



MUSIC SEMINAR 


Euuari Niq&iala JOSBI 

The Sangeet Natak Akadami held a Beiniuar of ottiatasdiiiif 
musicians and distinguished authorities on music in Delhi frofti 
A{H:iJ Ist to 6th at Vigysn Bhavan. 

The present Beminar is third in the series, the previous ones 
having been on Film and Drama. 

The Music Seminar will briug together for discussion and 
demonstration eminent artists. Among the artists and autliorities 
who will discuss and demonstrate music aie Smt. Eesar Bai of 
Bombay, Mushtaq Husain Khan of Hampur, Vilayat Khmi of 
Bombay, Smt. Jayaminal and Baiasaraswathy of Madras, Alathmr 
Brothers and Palghat Mani Iyer of Tanjore, T. Chowdiidi of Mysme 
and Smt. Suchitra Mitra and Pankaj Mallick of Calcutta. The 
eminent authorities participating in the Seminar include Prof. P. 
Sacnbamoorthy of Madras, Prof. B. K. l^odhar and Prof. A. Ddbo 
of Bombay, Shri T. N. Kamachandran, Joint Director-General of 
Archaeology, Siiri Sailsja Panjan Mazumdar and Shri Shantidev 
Ghosh of Vishwa Bharati and Shri C. Chandrashekhariah of Mysore. 

The distinctive feature of this Seminar, as contrasted the 

two previous Seminars of the Akadami, is that the country's fore> 
most authorities on music and its authoritative performers will be 
brought together in the same study group. 

The discussions and papers of the Seminar will be illustrated by 
spot-performances of the attending-artisls. 

All styles {Gayakis} of music will be presented, including 
Dbrupad, Ehayal, Thumari of the North and Baga Ajapana, Pallavi, 
Javli and Padsmsof the South. The various schools or gharanas of 
the same style will be presented in such a way as to bring out their 
individual flavour and distinctive features. Along with the classical 
styles other musical forms will also be illustrated including iiabindra 
Sangeet, film music, devotkinal music, Gbazals, Qawwalis, Pabaris 
and other folkforms. 

Papers being presented to the Seminar will discuss socb majjair 
quei^iosis, as growth of a genuine popular music, relationship between 
frfk and clffaical muaic, dbaracter and musical education, the poaa^^fe 

or <nohei^ration in Indian music. Separute papers 
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icidblems 6f traialttg^ notation and voice culture. Besides technical 
papfflrSf there will be informative ,p^ers on tcen^s in classical music 
in different parts of the country, Varieties of Hundustani and Earnatak 
compositions, contribution of devotional music, etc. 

From the papers, performances and intercbanges among the 
artists and authorities, recommendations will emerge for implementa¬ 
tion by the Sangeet Natak Akadami. It may be noted here that 
the Akadami has already established committees to implement the 
recommendations of the earlier Film and Drama Seminars. 


Conferences of musicians have a long and honourable tradition in 
our country. With the grovth of nationalism and the subsequent 
cultural awakening during the twenties of this century, pioneers in 
tbe revival of North Indian music, like Pt. V. N. Bhatkhande and 
V. D. Paluskar began to organise music conferences and demonstra- 
timiB in various cities. At these conferences eminent exponents and 
patrons participated. They helped to extend the wealth of our great 
musical tradition. These early conferences combined demonstration 
with discussion on various problems of music. There is no doubt 
that these early gatherings played an importaut part in the popularisa* 
tiou of classical music and in the inculcation of genuine (aate for it. 


These conferences were, therefrre, popular with the listeners, 
because they provided, at small expense, unique opportunities to 
listen to unrivalled masters. They were also popular with the artists 
tbemselves, who not only beard other fellow artists, and thus educated 
themselves better, but also exchanged opinion on various aspects of 
their art. Gradually however the educative and more serious character 
of these conferences became more and more eubordinated to tlie 
idea of entertainment and the conferences turned into mere festivals. 
Eminent artists came to such festivals simply to perform for a fee. 
Some did not e\6a stay to hear other renowned artists. This general 
neglect of their own problems by the artists has not been a very 
happy chapter in the history of our music. 


After Independence, when our Government turned its attention 
tb the Cultural needs of the people, and eventually established the 
Natak Akadami, it was considered one of tbe main func^jiis^ 


yof the Akadami to hold conferences and seminars in Whid^ eminent ' 
'bkperts/soiiolars and exiwnents would gather together, take stock of 
Ktl^ei exieling situtiticn, exchange opinions and experiences on varioue 
aiipecfe'^f their art and try to evolve helpful recomm'ehdatioDB 

thdr presfilhfe problems, . ‘ .>* 
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JUSTICE AND POLICE IN BENGAL 
IN 1765-11 

Nihabkana Majumdab, M.A., D.Phii, 

Murshidahad 

The judicature at Murshidahad had a more specific framework 
and as surveyed by the Committee of Circuit in August 1772, a good 
many judicial officers were in existence there to perform varied 
functions. They were the Nazim, Paujdar, Kotwal, Darogha-i-Adalat- 
al Alia, Diwan, Darogha-i-Adalat-Diwani, Qazi, Mubtasib, Mufti 
and Qanungo.®* 

A close examination of their functions will show that their 
occupations pertained more to general administratian than to the 
administration of justice in the modern sense of the term. The 
Committee undertook the survey cn the plain principles of experience 
and observation wiOioot making an intimate study of the judicial 
framework of the Mughals and the theory of their law. 

At the top was the Nazim, also styled as Sipah Salar or Subahdar. 
He was in the words of Abul Pazl, “ the vicegerent of His 
Majesty ”, ” The troops and people of the province are under his 

orders and their welfare depends upon his just administration.” It 
was bis duty to administer criminal justice and maintain law and 
order. In his judicial capacity, be was required first and foremost 
to be most expeditious and not to afflict the people by dilutoriness. 
He was not to rely on witnesses and oaths but to investigate the 
matter personally and to treat the parties with courtesy.®® In award¬ 
ing punishments, be was to be forgiving and mild and to discriminate 
between persons of different status. 

This is to be considered as an ideal from which deviations were 
frequent even when the Mughal administration was most solidly 

(O) Letter fr< 01 the Committee of Oirco't «t Kuimbazar to the Council at Bfrt 
William in Progs., Committee cf Citcait, Kssimbtzar, 16 Aug., 1773, Vol. IIII, 

m>. i^ iss. 

Ssoret Cons lUations, 21 Aug. 1772, 
ie) Let^ to Court, 8 Not. 1772. 
id) Baventb Beport,1773, p. 826, 

** Jarrett, Atn-uAhhari, Vol, II,'pp. 37-83. 

" Beware lest justi e to that judge belong, ,, 

Whoae own ill-deed bath wrought the suppliant s wrong . 

UMd,p,38). 
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iefidAbitsbed in Bengal. The Mnghal Emperor loved to pose m the 
foomtain ci justice and followed tlie immemorial tradition of doing 
justice personally and in the open Court. That form was preserved 
by the Nawab Nazim of Bengal as the executive head of the subah*. 
But for some years before the grant of Diwani, the Mursbidabad 
power bad been considerably weakened. Formerly, the Nawab's 
deputy on the civil side, the Darogha-i-Adalat-al Alia used to function 
as the judge over property, real or personal, but his Court was now 
reduced to a dumb show. The Nawab Nazira still held on every 
Sunday a Court called the Roz®‘ Adalat and personolly presided over 
it. But be now sat there only to preside in the trials of capital 
crimes,** Over other matters he did not practically exercise any 
jurisdiction at all. The Naib Nazim of Dacca took cognizance of 
criminal cases there. 

“ As a subordinate and assistant " of the Nazim, the Paujdar 
held the first place. The duties enjoined on him in the Ain-i-Akbari 
related broadly to three branches of ndminislration : revenue, police 
and army. His main function was to guard the countryside and 
put down robberies and small rebellions. He was expected to keep 
the local militia well equipped and in good trim. Another doty of 
his was to assist the Amalguzars in the realisation of revenue by 
making demonstrations of force to overawe all opposition to them.** 

It is worthy of note that Mughal historians do not attribute any 
judicial function to the Faujdar. It appears, however, from a letter 
of the Committee of Circuit that crimes, not capital, were “ tried 
before tbe Faujdar, but reported to the Nazim for his judgment and 
sentence”.*^ Th's statement as quoted by the Parliamentary Com- 

n " Boy ’’ >0 the Sevfn'h Beport, but " Boz ' in the Coinmittca of Circuit Proceedings 
of 16 Auiiust, 1772. 

** In • memorial Bt za Khan too .aiated that trial of capital crimes belonged to tbe 
Kizainat. 

See (a) Pioceedings of the Cjntrolling Cjunoil of Revenue at Murshiiabad, 8 Deo. 1770, 
Vol. II. pp. 8-9 

(6) Ibid. 11 Pob., 1771. Vol. Ill, pp. 160-61 
ie) Secret Consultations, 17 Jany, 1771. 

U Jafrett, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. pp. 40-41 

,.. 'Fanidar, as his name suggests, was ejsentially a Commander of Military Folioe, 

*t Progs, Committee of Circuit, Kaslmbazar, 15 Aug., 1772, 

This specifleatioD calls for some explanation. It hae led many persons to belinvn that 
^HbvFsuidar exercised judicial authority. But at a time when a feeble Nasdoi held a 
pourt oace jS Meek only to try capital oflfenoes aod bis deputy Dirogfaa-i«AdaUi*al Alia 
.'oxieted but in name, how could a direct subordinate of the Nszim, like tbe Fanjdar, {w^bly 
yimiip.^kal power? 

. vli,f4xine««pUwHbleeap1snatioD of the Committe.’a statement ia that in those days 

imd Faujdar wae ktoiiAf used to mean also judge of the Faujdari Adalat. tbot^ tu 
twAji|il^^ ItsbouHbe noted that the withdrawal uf Faujdam in 1770 

and ip 1781 did not in any way interropl tbe operatioo of Faajdatii Adelate and tbe 
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mittoe of Socrecy of 1773 has since then intrigneci many pepsons 
incladiog the gentlemen io the ma|ority in Hastings’ Council. The 
Bimilarity of the two terms—Faujdar and Faujdnri Adalat further 
confused these gentlemen. In course of a controversy in the Council, 
Hastings made it clear that Faujdari Adalats were Courts instituted 
for trial of all crimes and inisdemeauonrs, while Eaujdars were police 
officers appointed to maintain the public peace. They arrested all 
disturbers of peace, but instead of trying and punishing them, 
committed them to the Faujdari Adalats for trial. This transfer was 
in his opinion, the only connection between the Faujdars and Faujdari 
Adalate, “ their proceedings and their authority being totally distinct 
and independent”.®' Properly speaking, the Faujdari Adalat was the 
single judicature for the trial of criminal matters. 

Subordinate to the Faujdar, the Eotwal was ranked as a peace 
officer of night. P. Saran’s statemenl that he was a Magis'rate, 
Prefect of Police and Municipal Officer rolled into one and that as 
Magistrate, he took cognizance of criminal causes of tie whole Sarkar 
is not corroborated by facts. In Bengal at least, Kotwal was essen¬ 
tially an officer of city Police and not a Judge.** Describing a Bengali 
Kotwal towards tbe middle of the ISth Century, Robert Orrae states 
that the Kotwol’s duty was to punish all such crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours as were too insignificant to be admitted before “the more solemn 
tribunal of the Durbar”.*® 

By virtue of local influence and police powers, the Kotwal could 
easily wield coercive authority. It may be conceded also that he 
dealt with trifling oEFences. Bui in those cases, his role might have 
been of the nature of an informal mediation often exercised by the 


term Fsu]i1ar alsj did not go into disuie. fitr tbe Daroga of the Fanjdari Adalat often need 
to pass by that name. Not to apeok of others, even Haatinga was misled by t' e 'timititude 
of the two terms when he wrote, 

“ For ease the harassed Faujdar prays, 

When crowded courts and sultry days 
Fxhsle tbe noxious fume, 

While poring o'er the caneo he I eats 
The lengthened lie and doubts and feare 
Tbe culprit's final doom " 

(Monokton—Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, p 310, footnote). 


Beoret Consnltstions, 7 December, 1775. 

P. Satan wrongly says that towards tbe close of tbe 18th cent nry the Faujdar eeme 

to have judicial antbority over all casea less than capital Crimea aud nfers to the Seven 

Feiiwt in support of bis statement. 


{Pnehteial Ootemmsnt of the MvghaJs —p. 333, footnote). 

»• P. Saren (P. 368) holds thit Kotwal and Qasi In the main ihamd 
business of the Seiker between them. J. N. Sarkai's opinion is that the Kotwal was an 


Whan oQeer, being the Obief of City Police. 

(J, N. Sarkar, ilfvghal Administration p, 67). 

W Ofme— Histerioal Fragomonts of iko Mughal Empire, p. 462. 
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impoirtant pereons. It cannot be Batisfaciori]y proved from tbe 
contemporary records that the Kotwa! in Bengal bod any judicial 
power. 

Tbe'e were three Courts at Murshidabad for the decision of civil 
causes, namely the Adalat-al-Alia, Adalat Biwaui and the Qiizi’s 
Office. The highest authority in the branch of civil justice was tbe 
Diwan, the bead of the Qnance department. He was supposed to be 
the Chief Judge of all causes relating to real estates or property in 
land.^* In practice, however be used to delegate his powers to his 
deputy, the Daroga®* of the Biwani Adalat to whose juriediction, 
therefore, appertained the disputes over property iu land. 

For many years past, the Barogas of the Adalat-al-Alia and the 
Biwani Adalat were considered ns judges of the same causes. The 
Baroga of the Adalatal-Aiia, who was the deputy of the Nazim, 
was the judge not only of quarrels, frays and abusive names but also 
of all matters of property, except claims relating to land and inheri¬ 
tance. His jurisdiction was thus hopelessly confounded with that 
of the Biwani Adalat and the parties "made their application as 
chance, caprice, interest, or superior weight and authority of either, 
directed their choice’*.*® But the Committee’s remark that ‘‘the 
general principles of all desjiotic (Governments iliat every degree of 
power shall be simple and undivided, seems necessarily to have intro¬ 
duced itself into the Courts of Justice" is difficult to accept without 
some modification. 

It was iu conformity with the traditions of the Mughal system 
of administration that there were two co-ordinate channels of justice 
in tbe eubah with the Nazim at the head of the administration of 
criminal justice and the Biwun us the highest judge in all civil and 
revenue matters. Both of them were appointed independently by the 
Emperor. But since Murshid Quli Khan’s days, the office of Biwan 
became directly subordinate to the Nazim, who used to apfxiint the 
Biwau, Naib Nazim and Naib Biwan according to the needs of ad¬ 
ministration and these offices were constantly filled by the nominees 
of the reigning Nazim with tbe result that the distinct hoe between 

s* Kban’aopiDiou all questions of mheritau'e of lands or relating to rights 

and boo&d^riee of lands, all cases of oppression and illegal demand upon the ryota and in 
gstta.al, of misdemeanour tojether wi'haU ina'ten re'afing to the adminiitratlon cf 
revenue fe'l under tbe jurisdiction of the Diwani. 

Bee (a) Pro.e.ilingaof th" Controllbg Couuoil of Keveniie at Murahidibad, 3 Decem¬ 
ber I770y Vol. n, pp. 8-9. 

(b) Ibid., 11 Febtoary, 1771, Vol III, pp 160.61. 

(oi SjfretConsnUation*, 17 Januoiy, 1771. 

W f be term Daragha ia generally written iu lodia with the simple 'g* t.e , at DaroM'. 
(Bee Wilson’s Cfossary, p 126), « 

S* Pngs, OomntKtee of Oireaifc, Kipsimbastr, 1$ Augoet, 1778, 
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ibd Ktisaifiart and Dtwani landed to be lost; and their fanctiooB ocerged. 

The Qazi was a judge for claims of inheritance and Bucces^ion 
and a dignitary performing weddings, funerals and other rites—'thus 
combining in his person the temporal and the bpiritnal, atonce a 
layman and a i-eligioos personage. In theory, the Qazi must be a 
Muslim scholar of blaneless life thoroughly conversant with the 
Qnranic law. His judgment was decisive for the parties, tliere being 
DO appeal from it.^^ Appointment of Qazis was not restiicted to tbe 
capital only; a net work of Qazis was spread over the Parganas. 
Every towm and even a large village had i>a local Qazi appointed by 
the Chief Qazi.“ 

Qaziship was often recognised as a heteditary source of &ub> 
sistence rather than a public post of responsibility. It appears that 
Abdul Peza Khan who bad been appointed during the regime of 
Emperor Aurangzeb as the Qazi of Murshidabad was succeeded by 
his relative Zaid Mohamed who died in the time of Mu Kasim. In 
the absence of any heir for the time being, the lelatives of the late 
Qazi deputed Mullah Wofa, one ot their dependants, to act as Qazi 
“ till heirs should arrive ”. Bat the latter usurped the office of 
Qazi in his own name. The daughters of Abdul Reza Khan made 
a petition in January, 1771 so that Mirza Abdullah, the nephew and 
lawful heir of the late Qazi Zaid Mohamed might be appointed 
Qazi. The Naib Subali corioborated ibis statement and the Murshida- 
bad Council accordingly recognised " tbe right of Mirza Abdullah to 
succeed to the Cazeeship 

The Qazi was assisted by the Mufti and Muhtahib in his Court. 
The procedure in hie couit was as followsAfter bearing the 
parties and witnessesi tbe Mufti used to write tbe Fatwa oi the 
Law applicable to the case in question and the Qazi pronounced 


The Emyclopacdta of Islam, 11, p. (>()(>. 


The Qazi was an iodispeasable potHoualUy in Mii Imi 'ifo en aibiter be tetUed 
disputes between persons who appealed to li.ui He b id poraoiially no power to osny out 
a sentence. He was conipeteul to decide any of tlu iiiieations affeuing (he life ot the com* 
ruanity that might have been d»alt with by the Canon law, i.e,, ma'nsge, die^olutioa of 
marriage, cate of orphans, sume'sioa contracts ot Nations crimes snd panishm nt of 
onm-oale 

See Mushm InsUtnUons by Mauiioe Gaudeforj—De Monibynre, traus, by Maegregor, 
p. 148. 


While reviewing tbe condition of Qazis before tbe coming of Hsetiugs, * Jif * 
ul-qu»at of Bengal stated that tbe Nazim of Bengal appointed a 
deputies on his part into each district. The latter were appointed and removed by 
Qazi. It was slsi narrated how in course of time per^o'.s from tbe low-it ^ 

common labourers and other ignorant parsons weie appointed to thiee ^mes ^ 

not know even how to write and read and bad no other object than the owe p 

{Mid at buritU and marriagea (Be venue ^ndicial Consultaiions, 25 May, iin ■ 

« pRlceediDgB of tbe Controlling Council of Revenue at Mursbidnbad, 10 Jan., 81 *W. 
mi,Voi.II,pp.8?.80, 
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jndgeweat. They were to be unaaimoos Ui tbeir jaageraeot. If 
eiibei* the Qazi or Muhta&ib disapproved of the Patwa, the cause 
was referred to the Nazim, who suminoDed the Ijiaas or General' 
Assembly ooDsistiug of the Qazi, Mufti, Muhtasib, Darogas of the 
Adalats, Maulavis and all Ihe learned in the Law, to meet to decide 
upon it. Their decision was final. This provision shows that the 
Qazi'a Court was formed on more liberal “ ideas ol justice and civil 
liberty than are common ” in despotic governments.** 

In reality, however, the intention of this reference was defeated 
by the over-emphasis laid on it and the insurmountable difficulties 
attending the use of it. Very few were the occasions when the 
decisions of the Qazi and his colleagues were found to concur; there 
was, therefore, a standing necessity either that one should over-rule 
the other two, which was undesiiable, or that daily appeals must be 
made to the Nazim and his warrant issued to summon all learned in 
the law from their homes, their studies, and normal occupations “ to 
form a tumultuous assembly to hear and give judgment.” The 
consequence was that the General Assembly was held rarely and 
only on occasions which acquired ” their importance from that of 
the parties, rather than from the nicety of the case itself Hence, 
the usual practice was that the Qazi eitbei consulted with bis 
colleagues in bis own particular Court and gave judgement according 
to his own opinion, or rnoie frequently decided without their assist¬ 
ance or presence.*' 

As an assistant of the Qazi, the Mufti expounded and applied 
the law to cases. Originally ho was a sort of unofficial Legal 
Eemembiancer pf Canon law. Probably his was never a regular 
post in the judicial department though references to Muftia are of 
frequent occurrence in connection with jud’cial administration.** 

The Muhtasib bad cognisance of drunkenness, the vending of 
spntoous liquors and intoxicating drug.s and the examination of false 
weights and measures He also figured iu the Committee of Circuit’s 
'list as an assistant of the Qazi. But pioperly speaking, he cannot 
be held as a judicial personage nor does bis original counterpart in 
the Muslim world, even from the days of the Khilafat, claim that 


U Ciceuit, Ka«imbazar, 16 August, 1772. 

A Sea Jliu0hm /■nstiftWioiM by Gsudefroy—Dc MoinbvDes, p. 168, 

4* At Istamio ttaie included Mabtaaib or cansor of public morals origrnally for religtoas 
duly. Xiattc on, be used to^ perform tbc police duties of examining weigfate, 
affftMlurea and ptovliioos aad preveDting gambling and draokeunens. in addition to bts 
xelifioas function. 
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‘Axidtber officer ioeotioDed by the Cktmmittee of ^enit i^as the 
Qftfiu&go. He WM the Begietrar^f leode. Althoqgb he waaoot 
▼eaied with any fadtoial authority, he was often made arbitrator i» 
matters of land disputes by reference from the court of the Kazim 
or Diwan. 

Obviously, the judicial officers at Murshidobad, as listed by the 
Committee of Circuit, ranged from the equivalent of the modem 
Chief Justice to that of the Begistrar of lands and marriages and 
included the Police Chief, Justice of the Peace, Legal Bemembrancer 
and Judges or Magistrates in civil, criminal and municipal matters. 
Thi’ee of them at least, the Faujdar, Kotwal and Qanungo had no 
regular judicial power. 


Defects 

Both Civil and Criminal Courts frequently took cognisance 
of the same causes. Overlapping of functions in the same 
officer was a cardinal feature of the criminal administration of 
Murshidabad. 

The Qazi’s Court seems to have been formed on wise and liberal 
principles, but the way in which it was then actually conducted 
destroyed all hopes of fair jU'tice The Qizi was to enforce the 
ordinances ol law without partiality or pity He was forbidden by the 
law to take presents from the jieople who appealed in bis Court; 
“ but now ”, writes the contemporary author Ghulani Husain, 
” since from a length of time, it is become customary to put up 
everything to sale, the office of Cazy is leased out and underleased”.** 
The fees of the Qazi and Mufti proved always a heavy grievance to the 
[loor and an impediment to marriage. On receiving a suitable fee, 
the Qazi used to “turn right into wrong and injustice into justice.” 

Judges were not paid any fixed salaiies. They derived their 

emoluments from fines and the recognised perquisites as commission 

for adjudication. The auiboiised exaction of the Faujdari Bazijama 

or fines for petty offences and the commission of oue-fourth called 

the Chaulh levied on the amount of all debts and on the value of 

all pioperty recovered by the dectee of the Court were not only 

obnoxious practices in thembelves, but constituted an additional 

¥ 

Sett Mutaqh$rin, Vol. IIT, p. 166. 

"We aee eveiy d&y," adds OhuUm Hn*al i "faitJbleiaf Qtziei lylio are igiiorant even 
of tte principles cf MiMulmenisin, take leases ot vhat ihey cill tbo Cansy's rights, sad 
UDdet*>esae them openly lo others, although lH .o nghti are no more than so ai«iu new 

imenHons to torment the Mnaiulmen of thislam a 1 1 to ex'oit money from them nn let » 
“variety pretences." 

W Seir Mnlaqhmn, Vol. Ill, p. I6G. 
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inoentiire to btifcery and oppression,* ** ® Tiie wealthy cnlpritSi even it 
guilty of capital offences, could alwajs escape due punishment through 
agreement by fine and the decision of the judges was in most oases 
**a corrnpt bargain with the highest bidder.” *' 

Here is an instance of the corrupt ways of these Courts. One 
day, Muralidhar, an agent of Raja Shitab Rny, was trying in his 
Court, a case of dispute between two iren, while the author of Seir 
Mutaqherin and llumbold, Chief of I’atna, happened to be present 
there. The sentence was pronounced and both the parties were 
ordered to pay some money ; the guilty person was to pay by way 
of fine and the innocent by way of thanks-giving Rumbold was 
astonished and asked why fine should be levied also on one who had 
right on his side. Muralidhar' and his Hatterers had a ready reply 
to this query. They declared that the decision had been taken accord¬ 
ing to the rule and enstoirs of the country and that this was no 
innovation of their own.*^ 

One material circumstance that greatly contributed to the mal¬ 
administration of justice was the absence of register of the proceedings 
of the mofnssil Courts. This encouraged the natural propensity of 
the judge to bribery and fraud, “by making ium easy with respect 
to any future prosecution” by a superior authoiity on a review or 
re-hearing of the cases determined by him,’* 

But the greatest defect of the existing Courts was the want of 
a substitute or subordinate jurisdiction for the dispensation of justice 
in such parts of the province as lay out of iheir reach. In conse¬ 
quence, the operation of the Murshidabad Courts was limited to a 
circle, comprising a very small area just round the capital. In the 
interior, only those who lived in the neighbourhood of the zamindari 
headquarters could avail themselves of the Zamindari Courts. Even 
in their case, the expenses attending suits in these Courts served to 
destroy their hopes of legal redress. As for the people of the remote 
interior, it was only the rich and the vagabond who could travel far for 
justice. If perchance a poor person was brought from a distant 


*9 (a) Ibtd, p 169. 

(b) Progs, Cotnmitt''e of Circuit, Kasinibazsr, 16 Aug. 1773. 

(o) Dow, The History nf Hindostan, Vol. Ill, p. civ. 

Id) Bflti—Considerations p. 160. 

(e) Verelst’s Vieic, p 136, footnote. 

**In observes Veielit “thi people are 80 far from sopposiug juitioe due from 

the hbalstrate that one qoartorof the property m disputo bebiius to the indse as a reward 
for liid trcehle.*’ 

» Seleol: OotnOiittfie Proooedings, Aug ist 16,1769. 

U Seir Mutaqherin, Vol. Ttl. pp. 37-23. 

93 feV Selcat Coounitteft PtoosMinas, August IG, 1769. 

(ht Bevenlh Beport. 1778, p. 834. ^ 
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to Mvirer anj domplaini; and wait the t^ioae procese of the 
Oourt^ be wu liable to be rniiied by the expenses of 4be journey and 
the prolonged stay near the Adaiat and the neglect of bis normal 
occupation during bis absence. The consequenoe would ceriainj^ 
he iiuno oppressive than an arbitrary decision could be, if passed 
,agakist him, without any legal process whatsoever. "Much tbess 
poor wretches will bear,** remarked Becher, ‘^rather than quit theii 
habitations to come here to complain.**^* On the other hand, the 
principal delinquents could seldom be brought under the authority ol 
these Courts. If at all they submitted to them, it was only to defeat 
the ends of justice by means of their influence with the Government 
-officers.** 

The majority of the inhabitants, the non^Mnsluus, were excluded 
from all share in the public administration of justice which was 
jealously guarded by the Muslim Government.'* 

‘2. IjAW 

Since the occupation of the country by the Muslims, the Quranic 
Law had been the “standard of judicial determination** in both Civil 
and Criminal Courts. No deviation from the Quranic law was 
allowed except in cases where it afforded no rule of decision. In 
that case, the ancient customs and usages, if applicable, were resorted 
to.'' But if the Hindus without repairing to regular Courts obtained 
an adjustment of their difference among themselves in accordance 
with their own particular laws and customs, it was not the “business 
of the Magistrate to interfere.*’ ** 


^ Select Cemmittee Proceedioga, July 8,1709. 

** Seventh Report, 1773, p. 824. 

^ In remsnatanoe againat the English Govemment’a directiona that ail matiara 
regarding iohentacoe and parricnlar onstoms and iawa of the Hindus should be decided by 
“tbe eaiabliBhod Magiatratea*' aasistad by the Brahmins and heads of caa'es according to 
tha Hindu Law, this being in their opiniont “the invariable practice of all the Mabonedan 
Governments <.f Indoatan/' it was sharply pointed out by Resa Khan that none of the 
Htttlim Emperors had ever appointed a Brahmin to saaTat a magistrate. 

*‘To order a magistrate of the faith,’* sdded he, "to decide in eonjunctioa with a 
Brahmin would be repugnant to the rules of the faith and in a ooantiy nuder the dominion 
of a Muasalman Emperor, it is improper that any order should be issued inconsistent with 
the rules of his faith, that ionovations should be introduced in the administratioa of 
jaatiae." Moreovtur, if the Brshmius we» admitted to the fudieial aetvice, the decision 
of disputes would, in bia opinion, be delayed by eontinaal contentions between the .Tndges, 
owing to the difference of their laws and enstoma. (Froceeding» of the ConttoHing Council 
of Bevonue at Murshldabad, 20 April, 4 May, 1772) 


a ay stem of law, tendered the exercise of erimiaal and eavil jadicature lo Bengal, in a great 
measare discrationary." . ,,, 

** Preceedinga of the OonttolliDg Connei of Revenue at Murshldabad. 4 May, 1772. 

& fhe svotda of Grady, "In uatten «f prtpaety,... and in ah other temporal oonems 
(WHf nm enaofally in the etimiaal jariediernsn) tbe Maaaulman Law gave the mb af 
. exiM^ng where b^h paitiae ware Hioduca, in which oeae the point was radMeM|A;b 
to e? ttia Fuidita or Hindoo lawywi." * 

Ba^h« Hadapd, p. xiv, . 


Baa The Hedapd, p. xiv, 
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AooKttdittg to Iidamio'liftw, eiimes arejof classes; oieneea 

agaifist (1) Qo4, (S9 the State and (3) (Srivate individuals. Patiiah- 
ments for crimes may be classified under three beads* namely (1) 
Hndd* (2) Qisas with its appendage Diyat and (3)' Tazir and Siasat.** 

Hodd (plural: Hudud) or prescribed penalty means a ponishmeAt 
specified by the Quranic Law. It is considered as the right of God, 
which no man can alter. Its original purpose is to deter people from 
commission of certain offences. These offences are highway robbery, 
theft, drinking wine, adultery or fornication, apostasy, slander of 
adultery and robbery with murder. 

Qisas or retaliation is doe as a right of man. This is the personal 
right of the victim or his next of kin to determine the form of punish* 
ment in the cases of certain heinous offences against the person, 
including homicide, maiming and wounding. The judge is bound to 
inflict the legal punishment if the injured party so desires. Diyat 
(Arabic Diya) or price of blood is a penalty prescribed for mitigated 
forms of homicide and wounding. In certain circumstances, the 
injured party can pardon the offender unconditionally or can be 
satisfied with the compensation or price of blood paid by the latter. 
In that case, the judge of the Canon law and even the executive head 
of the State cannot take any other action. Curiously enough manslau¬ 
ghter is not a violation of God’s Law or King’s peace, but only an 
injury to the victim’s family.*® 

The extreme rigour of the law of evidence and many scrupulous 
distinctions frequently bar the conviction of an offender deserving 
Hodd or Qisas. The Mabomedan Law meets this difficulty by vesting 
in the Sovereign or his delegate the power of sentencing criminals to 
Tazir and Siasat or discretionary correction and punishment. 

Tazir in its primitive sense means prohibition or restriction. It 
ia legally defined to be a punishment (Akubat) not prescribed by any 
fixed rules of law, but left to the discretion of the judge for the ends 
of public as well as private justice. It is incuired by any offence, in 
words or deed, not subject to a specific legal penalty. Though allowed 
as a private right also, it cannot be inflicted without a judicial sen- 
‘tetlce. Tazir includes admonition, public exposure (Tashbir), 
.Aeosporaiy sequestration of property, scourging, imprisonment and 

t 

4 («< Thi Beitya, pp. 177-805. 

b) iQariogtOD'* Atmlyue,, Vul. I, pp 288-320. 

MUi et of Ilijat tsriea with the gravity of th<» ciicuixiaUDcaa •ttanOIng the 
crime, TaO loMDiBity for the awrder of » man ««• Axad hr the Suaoa *t«bvsdwd 
nmela or aOSMthiiiif esoivaletuf. ** The Diya for a taime committed againat • woman 
half that iiv ft I jr a maoi the diya of a Jew or Obriatiaa ia one-tIUrd Mtat of a KaaUinf7 ' 
tOiUlMtoy-DainOinbiaai, Mvihm InpUtnUon, p. 151b 
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eteu oapiial poDishmeat. Tadlibir wna ni^iy applied. The col|wil*i 
bead is shaved. He is beioieared wtfeb lime or duat with hk faoe, 
btaokened and then seated on an ass to be pafaded roond the streets. 
Siamt literally means protection. This word is ttsed to denote 
exemplary punishment extending^ even to death, which may be 
considered necessary for the protection of the community from the 
atrocious and incorrigible criminals. Both Tazir and Siasat can be 
inflicted in all cases where the presumption of guilt is strong. 

Of the peinicioua practices which sanctioned by the Islamic Law 
defeated the ends of justice in the judicial system of Bengal, the most 
remarkable were (o) the privilege granted to the next of kin of the 
murdered to pardon a murderer unconditionally or to compose the 
injury by receiving money damages, (b) the barbarous pnnishmeots 
like mutilation or impalement and (c) the infliction of fine, instead of 
capital punishment, for murder with an instrument not formed for 
shedding Wood.** 

It also frequently happened that the profession of Law was in 
the hands of men who derived “their knowledge by inheritance** 
or possessed it “by intuition, without any previous study or applica* 
tion.” ” 

:i. Police 


It has aheady been noticed that among the officers mentioned 
by the Committee of Circuit, only two—the Faujdar and Kotwal were 
responsible for the policing of the capital. 

In the organisation of Police, the Faujdar was next in rank 
to the Nazim. In describing the constitutional powers of the 
indigenous Faujdan system, Hastings stated that the preservation of 
peace first and foremost belonged to the Faujdar who was the 
representative of the Nazim. To him the people looked op for 
(ffotection. He served as a check even upon the zamindars.*^ He 
held jurisdiction over a large area sometimes comprehending many 
samindaris^ This area was divided into Thanas or inferior stations 
which were under the charge of officers called Thanadars. His force 
consisted of a contingent of armed police and a part of the “land 
servants*’ of each zamindar. Its number varied according to the 
exigency of each place.** The provinces of Bengal and Bihar were 


® The Mshomedsn liaw or ite dwpeoeotion by the exielin^ Court* of iudifiture 
la tbt word! of Herington, "resagosot to the priaciples or inodequeto to toe fade of 
jaatke”. '(dadaolytk, Yol 1, p. SlH), 

« Caiw'e obisrvatioa io lioag’e Msctloiu, p. xxxi. , rrr - 

For OhaUta Houin’e otMOTvatioae, we Stir Mviat/hrun, ijp vd. lU. pp 
•* Secret OoaeoitstioDB, T Dee. 1776. It was eesorted by Heetinge. 
oooetitvtioiuil powere of the general PoUm of Beagat were eiactly aa he b »d deaerdied '.IkSllllf' 

^ A 
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divided into ten and eight Faujdari districts respectively. In each of. 
these distriets a Fanjdar was stationed at the head of a body of 600 to' 
1600 sepoys and a proportional number of the staff. The Faajdaari 
districts of Bengal were Islamabad (Chittagong), Sylhet, Rangpor; 
Rahgamati, Jalalgarb-Furnea, Bajmabal-Akbarnagar, Bajshahi, 
Bordwan, Midnapore and Hugh. Jahangirnagar—Daoci had a 
Naib Nassim of its own, with a suitable number of a officers. The 
eight districts of Bibar were Shahabad, Rhotas. Monghyr, Bebar, 
Chaiiiparan, Sarun, Tirhut and Hajipur.*® 

The Kotwal was the Faujdar’s Chief executive assistant in the 
town. The Ain gives a full account of the police functions of the 
Kotwal. Through his watchfulness and night patrolling, the citizens 
were expected to enjoy the repose of security. He was to keep register 
of roads and houses. It was his duty to receive with the aid of 
intelligent detei'.tives a daily report about those who arrived at or left 
the city. He was enjoined to forbid anyone from forcible intrusion 
into another’s house and to find out the thieves and the stolen goods 
and was answerable for the loss. When night was a iittle advanced, 
he was required to prohibit people from entering or leaving the city.'® 
The Committee of Circuit noticed the Kotwal as discharging police 
functions at night only.®^ 

In the rural areas, there was another powerful functionary for law 
and order under the Mughal system of Police, which was built on tho 
basic principle of local responsibility. Every zamiodar was respon¬ 
sible to the Government for the security of person and property within 
the extent of his zamindari. This was an essential condition'of his 
tenure. To quote a Sanad, he was bound to *‘exert his utmost 
endeavours that no trace of thieves, robbers and disorderly persons 
may remain within his boundaries; ... take special care of the high 
roads, so that travellers and passengers may pass and repass in perfect 
confidence and, if at any time the property of any person shall be 
stolen or plundered, that he produce the thieves and robbers together 
with the property; and delivering the latter to the owner, consign the 

‘Atiotber business of the Podjdsr, ‘'ssys lb"? aiilbor of Seir.Mntaqberio, was to 
Ijiva chase to banditti and bjgbwayinen,... 1)6 was lo hunt them down wherever be oonld 
discover any of tbeir foifs'eps^ and to put them to the sword as saon as he bad seen them. 
Ih short, wherewsr he could perceive a malefactor, he was to pursue him inoessafitW, tmtH 
1)« .had torne up by the roots the hairs c£ hie existence and power." (Seir Mutuaherin 
vol. HI, p. 177). Also see diw-f-.'lfcfttfri, Vol. II, p, 40. * 


as 


8e*r Hutaqketin, Vol. III^p. 178-179. 

^ Jarett, Ain-i-dkbari, Vol. 31, pp. 41-42. 
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deecription of hie municipal duties also. It baa been 
uggested by P. Saran that Kniwal eombinsd nearly all the functions of tbs Iffnhta^bs of 

wtitera Aria w4tb those of the Blhaoika of the Hiidu period. nuhtattbs of 

(PihVMfcfri Government of the MughuU, p. 397) 

V Committee of (Srenit, Kasimbazar, 16 Aug. 1772, 






fomeY to pui^shiaoiit; ibok in case fie do ■eiot ^rodooe i&edi^ tioi 
hrmseH become responsible for the propsertjr'*.*^ < 

Tlius the zamindar was responsible for the prevention of tboft 
and robbery, apprehension of criminals and restoration of stolen 
prop Tty. In case he failed to restore the stolen effects, be was 
himself to make good the loss.** 

In the exercise of hie police fanctions, the zamindar acted only 
as the subordinate instrument of a larger system. His duty was to 
give constant intelligence to the Nawab through the Rai Rayan and 
to assist the Faujdar with all his resources in the apprehension of 
robbers and in executing the orders given by the Faujdar for main¬ 
taining law and order. His “land-servants’* were distributed 
throughout his zamindari. A part of them was always employed to 
assist the Faujdar. The rest enabled the zamindar not only to make 
collections, but also to guard the villages.*® 

The zuniiulari servants, employed wholly or in part, on police 
dut’cs u’ay he divided into four categories as follows :—*’ 

(1) the \illjij*e staff including the village watchmen, 

(2) the frontier Police of a militarN character, 

(.3) the regular Police force for internal disorders, 

(4) the personal guards. 

The village staff consisted of ofl&cers of different grades. The 
double character of the zamindar as the Collector of revenue and 
Police Magistrate applied to them also. Their main business was the 
collcctioti of rents. The {X)Uce duties were subsidiary and generally 
neglected. They passed under different names in different parts of 
the country. For example, the village watclmien were variously 


^ Traublation of a Sanad under tbe seal of the Nawab Sorfraa Kban, Diwau of Bengal 
in Ibe 17ib year of the reign of the Emperor M-ihumma > Shah or 17.15-dS A.D 
(Firmioger’a Introduclion to tbe Fifth Bfport, 1813, p xlvii.) 

** In a memorial in December 1771, Beza Khan remarked that “tbrougbout Hindeetao, 
in Bengal as well aa in every other province, in caee of theft, robbery or murder, tiw 

Zemindar in wbcee territory it is committed. is bound to aurrender or produce tbe 

murderer with tbe effects—where the Zemindar possf«aes the sole power, he elone ie respoi)* 
and where the authority ia jointly veatrd in tbe Zemindar and tte aumil, they are 
both anawerable. If they could not produce them, they were made toarrount for them. 
If they on the other hand did pirdnee them, they were held free and clear. It the robl>ers 
were not under their juriedictiop, be from wboae juriediction thev came was called upon.” 

(Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Bevenue at Mnrehidabad, 80 Dec. 1771. 
Yol. Vm, pp. 102.8). 

For instance in November, 1764 the Ehgltsh Governor requested the Nawab to compel 
tbe acmiudar of Bitaram to restore the plnudered effeote of an Englieh Qentlcmao, bfr. Bose, 
who wae murdered naar Bakarganj bj eomn boat people who took shelter in his zamindari. 
(Loag—Selectionf, pp 806*60, no. 778), 

■ ^ Secret ConouItotionB, 18 O t. 7 Dec. 1776; 29 May 1776. ^ «... 

« McNeile’s “Beporf m (he FWage Watch of the T,<nrer Prorincee of Bengt^' 
pp. 8-9, , Thia.Bepoit eontaino valuable information on the aubject of village poUee 
Bragal. , v % 
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kitbwii as l^ti&aiis, Sotals, Goraikt, Barahile, Paiks, Nigahbans and' 
to In Bengal, as in most parts of Itdia, village eominunitief 

weM hell in ancient times responsible for offences committed .wiHiin 
limits. The village Police started as an organ of the village 
community and the watchman was, therefore, originally responsible 
to and maintained by the village community to which he belonged. 
He was generally supfwrted by an assignment of land, coinitosed of 
small parcels and made over to bim free of rent. In the organisation 
of the Mughal Police it was the zamindar who was held responsible 
for crimes within his iurisdiction and the village watchmen also 
merged in the zamindari establishment. 

Besides this standard establishment, zamindars of the frontier 
districts of West Bengal had at their disposal large bands of servants 
of a military character, mainly for purposes of egression and defence 
and only incidentally for the suppression of internal disturbances. 
These were the Ghatwals of Ramghur, Birbhum and the Jungle 
mahais, the Sowars and Paiks (horse and foot) of Midnapore and 
Cuttack and the Nugdees of Biirdwnn. 

The zamindars of Nadia, Burdwan, Birbhum and Mursliidabad 
maintained also a regular Police force, known as the Thandari Police. 
Lastly, there were the Barkandazes kept up by zamindars as personal 
guards. 

It was on the harmonious working of the two organs of law and 
order—Paujdar and zamindir—:hat the solidarity of the police system 
of the Nawabs rested. In times of stable Givernment the Nawabs 
of Bengal had often effectively controlled the police functions of 
zamindars by means of Faujdars and punished the delinquents. .\s 
the hold of the Nawabs upon the country became relaxed, the power 
of the Faujdars naturally deteriorated and it came to be well nigh 
impossible to co-ordinate the functions of the Faujdars and zamindars. 
Zamindars of this period appear to have performed their police func¬ 
tions most indifferently. By collusion with those very dacoits and 
other criminals whom it was their special duty to apprehend, the 
|X>werful zamindars exploited the helplessness of the Nizamat and 

^ It was generally sippMed that the village watch in Bengal wis an ioamero via! 
ioalTtoticn—a remnant of the ancient village ayetcm. Me Neile's ree^arches showed, that 
4a tik weatem divisions of Bengal—in Burdwan, Cattack Bh^galpu', Fstns and a part of 
l^'Adddiibad. the aneient village syeteoi was not entir-ly swept away, the gederB arsigo* 
hiOiejl of lao& to the rillege watehoiao in s-'rvioe ten ire b ing one.of its eurviving featnrM! 
But hi the rest of Bengal in Chittagong, Dacca, Rijehshi and the remaining portion of 
Ifm^dabad, all traoea of the village system bad disappeared. As tegarde Nadia and 
JomobOi MoNeite ▼•'y the village wotoh had been 

iO^tUnted by % firitidb government in the 19th Century. 

(McNeile’a Report, pf, 8-5). , 
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the lasser^ zamiodars purchased their safety. Thus, practice was fw 
from ibecury and the official sanads entrusting the ^mtndars wiUi police 
resp^^bBity lost all relation to facts.*^ * ‘ 7 1 . . ; \ 

For centuries the peoples in the Juuglemahals of West Bengal 
and Bihar and in the riverine districts of East and South Bengal lived 
under conditions in which the Mughal Government failed to enforce 
general obedience to the law. Far from the capital city they frequently 
repudiated their allegiance to the Government and their Chiefs set 
up themselves as independent rulers. In particular, the Jungleraahals 
never acknowledged the authority of the Mahoroedan Governmeot. 
Having for vears carried their depredations with impunity, the in¬ 
habitants thereof used to regard robbery and murder scarcely criuiioal. 
The waterways of Bengal always afforded dacoits easy means of 
escape from the hands of justice. During the rainy season, much of 
the country was a sheet of water. On land, the criminal could be 
easily tracked down but amidst the innumerable rivers with their net 
work of channels and swamps, a dacoit had only to step into a boat 
with his plunder and vanish at a moment's notice leaving no trace of 
hts movements. 

Now w/th the weakening of the Nizamat, the situation was 
further worsened. The persistent non co-operation of the zamindars 
with the official machinery and their allianea with notorious criminals 
paralysed the Police organisation of Bengal and encouraged the 
lawless elements of the State. The Maghs raiding the coastal districts 
of Chittagong and Noakhali, boats full of kidnapped girls and boys 
sailing towards the slave markets of Saudwip and Chittagong, the 
turbulent Chiefs of Jungleraahal« and their tenants ever iti arms, 
and professional dacoits going about all over the country tn large 
organised gangs—this was Bengal when Najm-ud-daulah became the 
Nazim and the East India Company the Diwan. 


^ Hastings aUo adinittad that th» caitom by which th; zamindnra were compellable 
to inske restitution for stoJeu goods had become obsolete. 

IBixsiet Coasiillationa, 7 December, 1776), 



THE HUMAN FACTORS IN INDUSTRY 

Santimoy Goswami 

- . Indian Institute of Technology, Khargpur. , 

Introduction 

, There was a time when ordinary workers in an industry waro* 
not recognised as human beings. They were treated as breathing 
machine parts. But, to-day the mechanical outlook is considerably 
changed, li^ is now believed that the productivity of a rnan is deter^ 
mined very largely by the way Le feels about his job and the other 
employees with whom he works and by his attitude toward the 
company that employs him. If these facts about men are ignored 
or remain unnoticed in any plant, inducement of any mechanical 
improvement will fail to further its future progress. Consequently, 
in the more recent years considerable attention has been given to 
such factors as the motivation, feelings, sentiments and satisfaction 
of people, This newer approach seeks, to understand why people 
in. organised work groups act the way they do under stated conditions 
and to use this understanding in securing better collaboration through¬ 
out the organisation.” 

‘, The 0.4se in India 

' 'Most of the western countries are now prone to recognise human 
factors in industry. In India, at the present time, the indnstfialists 
are becoming conscious of them. Kven the government is taking 
■steps' to eradicate the difficulties and gri^wances of the workers as 
far as possible. But the problem is that neither the industrialists 
nor the government feel, any need of studying the human factors in 
industry systematically to diagnose the real causes of their difficulties 
and grievances. On the contrary, they try to postulate the reasons 
and thus they ultimately help themselves to nip most of their sincere 
attempta of promoting industrial welfare iu the bud. 

In spite of the inability of the present government to apprehend 
the need of conducting studies on human factors in industry, a few 
each stndies have already been done by some distinguishtd Psycho* 
logjata of India. Pioneer in this field are two notable psychologists, 
Prof.; S. K. Bose of Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore and 
Dr. H, €. Gangnli of Indian Institute of Technology at Khargpur. 
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Botb of them conducted some veJuable studies on the {«oblems of 
human factors in industry. Recently the department of applied 
psychology of Calcutta University, has undertaken a study on Indus¬ 
trial tensions under the guidance of Prof. S. C. Mitra. Apart from 
these studies a study on the “ Supervisory Boles in a Government 
Factory *’ is being conducted at Indian Institute of Technology. 
The present author is connected with this study. All these studies 
reveal and will reveal valuable information regarding the exact nature 
cd human factors in Indian industries. 


Thr Concept of Industrial Groups 

Studies on buii.an factors in industry show that in industrial 
society the individual as a rule belongs to a multiplicity of groups. 
One of ilieec is the union to which he belongs; another is the body 
of workers with whom he works. Both these groups exert consider¬ 
able influence on him and stand as the important factors in the 
determination of industrial relations. Moreover they play a big role 
in maintaining the morale of the people comprising them. In order 
to appreciate their precise significance we must first of all understand 
some of the phenomena cliaractevistics of social groups. 

A social group is not a mere aggregate of individuals. When 
an individual is a member of a social group his impulses feelings, and 
behaviour may be modified in various way.s and degrees, dependent 
on the nature of the group in question. Tie becomes part of a larger 
whole which possesses a certain degree of unity and in consequence 
he thinks, feels and acts in a way different from tliat in which he 
would feel and act in isolation. Thus it is obvious that integrity 
of social group is an essential factor in maintaining industrial 
tranquility. 

An industrial social group may be called a ‘community’ type of 
group. It is characterised on the one hand by the complexity of the 
aims and purposes that bind its members together, on the other baud 
by the wide range and scope of its activities. Certain factors are, 
however, necessary to make such a group integrant. Firstly, some 
continuity of existence of the group, both formal and material is 
needed. Material continuity is the more important. “ That is to 
.say, the labour turnover must be relatively small, the great body of 
the members of the group remaining unchanged from month to month 
and from year to year..” Secondly, there must be definite group 
self-consciousness. The individual workers must be conscious o|. 
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^mselveB as members of the group and have a pride in the. group as 
such. The third and most important factor is the right type of group 
organisation which depends mostly on the inclusion of the persons 
who are more or less identical in their nature, habit, custom and 
tradition. 

According to Sherif, social behavious springs largely from the 
way in which the individual perceives the world. In fact, the society 
moulds the individual into membership in the group and insists upon 
his learning to see the world in one way rather than in another. 
Same is the case with industrial society. Frames of reference and 
habits of group perception of the members of an industrial group 
determine its adequate nature. Thus we observe that, analysis of 
individual perception is necessary to gain familiarity with any such 
group either within or without the plant. 

Some Factors Belated to Group PRODUcrivrTV 

Beliable studies show that the dominant reason for a group’s pro¬ 
ductivity depends on the extent to which the members can get along 
together—their “Compatibility”. The more energy a group expends 
on the interpersonal problems arising from lack of compatibility the 
less energy they devote to tlie ta.sk at hand. 

But. what makes peoi)le compatible ? “People will be compatible 
if they agree on the bases for making interpersonal beliavionr decisions.” 
The bases are, of two kinds : (1) the relations existing between 
the individuals involved in making the decisions and (2) the love 
relations or personal closeness and liking, existing between the per¬ 
sons involved in making the decision. Jf the workers working together 
have in general the same attitude toward the relative importance of 
these two bases, they should be able to work satisfactorily. If they 
sharply diverge on the relative importance of these bases, they will 
have great difficulty working together. These differing orientations 
will be manifested most acutely when there is pressure and when 
co-operation is required. 

Next we should discuss two other important factors,—personal¬ 
ness and dependence, related to group productivity. An individual, 
whose orientation is primarily personal tends to emphasise close 
personal relations. He likes to know people well, to discuss personal 
affairs, to form strong likes. He wants to be like by other person and 
much of Ills behaviour is oriented toward that end. A counter per¬ 
sonal individual avoids close personal relation and personal contacts. 
He tends to treat everyone alike. 
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An individual who emphasises the dependence dimension expresses 
it behaviourly in two ways : (1) either he strongly abides by the laws 
and regulations and follows very closely the expectancies of authority 
figures by complying with any request of the leaders, (2) or he rebels 
against any authority figure and rule, by being niilitantly independent. 
It has been found that those individual whose orientation is primarily 
personal tend to like each other more than they like non-personal 
people. Moreover, two people who are personal prefer to work with 
each other rather than with non-personal people. If. however, 
in a group the rneinbers are of mixed type, they will evidently show 
minimum effort to maintain the “group-spirit*’ properly. This will 
ultimately cause diminution of efficiency and productivity of the group 
in question. 

Genrsis of Conflict between Management & Union 


It has been observed by Dr. H. C. Ganguli, that the memb’ership 
of a union increases a sense of grievance in the workers and augments 
his dissatisfaction with his wages and conditions of service. This sense 
of grievance develops the aititnde of restricting normal output. Such 
an attitude goes against management’s deep concern with production. 

The industrial warfare is an outcome of a conflict between the two 
rights. It grows out. of the conflict of interests between union and 
management. Bukke believes that management and union each want 
something which the other can not give and “still survive in the way 
they think they have to survive.” Management is chiefly production- 
oriented. It regards worker's interests and his altitude and satisfactions 
as irrelevant or secondary. But the union is preoccupied with 
suine things whicii the niaiiagenieut thinks to be irrelevant. Because 
its members and officials are all workers. Consequently, the conflict 
grows out of these differing orientations and is further sharpened by 
j)ersonal dislikes and annoyances that u.sually exist between manage¬ 
ment union leaders. 

In order to minimise these conflicts, a sound knowledge of the 
conflicting motives of individuals and groups is essential. Moreover 
we are to investigate the “Managerial pliilo.sophies and company 
goals oil the one hand and labour philosophies and union goals on the 
other baud and the discrepancies between these”. Such au investiga¬ 
tion may afford us au opportunity to develop a “a psychological atmos¬ 
phere following a change in the attitude of the parties involved and 
finally to establish effective co-operation between union and manage¬ 
ment. 
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In conclusion we must emphasise that good human relation is 
desirable everywhere, whether in industry or in businesB, in the home 
or in the shop. As a matter of fact, human factors overshadow 
technical achievements. The application of the knowledge of liugoan 
behaviour to the understanding of individuals and groups will serve 
to reduce many of the tragic conflicts in modejn industry, It is a fact 
that, the great advances in employee-morale and production of the 
future will come through better understanding of the human side. 
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VoL. II (24) 

Janakivallabha Bhaitacharyya, M.A., Ph.D.— Sankhyhtirtha 
The Meanings of Wouds Condition the Meaning of a Sentence 

Thus the hypothesis of a sphota being refuted the hypothesis that 
letters convey the meaning of a sentence comes to the forefront. 
Some critics take an exception to it. They say, “Let loiters convey 
the meaning of a word. But they are incapable of conveying the 
meaning of a sentence.” Now, an objection arises in our mind. It is 
this “How is the meaning of a sentence conveyed? In order to meet 
this objection they suggest tjiat the meanings of words which consti¬ 
tute a sentence help to convey the meaning of the said sentence. They 
explain tiie raison d’etre of their hypothesis thus. Letters exhaust 
all their powers when they convey the meaning of a word constituted by 
them. No power is left to them to convey the meaning of a sentence. 
But the jKJwer of word-meanings remains unexhausted to communicate 
the meaning of a sentence. Hence, they convey the sense of a sen¬ 
tence. The potential energy of letters is assumed by us by means of 
implications. As we cannot otherwise explain the communication of 
the meanings of words so we assume that letters have potential energy 
to convey the meanings of words. But the communication of the 
meaning of a sentence does not necessarily require letters as its condi¬ 
tion. Hence we should not assume the hypothesis that letters have 
potential energy to convey the meaning of a sentence. 

Another pi'int of criticism flashes in our mind in this context. 
Ho letters bring about one and the same impression in order to convey 
the meaning of a word and that of a sentence? Or, do they produce 
the two different sets of impressions in order to perform the above two 
effects? A verse which contains the above point rune thus :—How 
can one and the same impression bring about two diverse effects? It 
is well understood that letters produce no new impression other than 
the old one. 

As we can explain the communication of the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence in a different manner so there is no justification for the assump¬ 
tion that^ one and the same letter produces the different ty^8 cl 
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impYAssio&B. Id the case of words when the last letter is perceived 
i>y US it is not very difficult for us to recollect its antecedent letters in 
their proper order since they have not passed away long ago. Bnt 
in the case of a sentence, as some of the antecedent letters ceased 
to exist long before so it is very difficult to remember them in their 
due order. Hence, it is impossible and unprecedented to hold that 
such letiers are recalled in memory and combined to form a sentence* 
Moreover, though words which compose a sentence are uttered at 
intervals yet they are seen to convey the sense of the said sentence. 
In this case there is no trace of the recollection of the antecedent 
letters. For this reason, letters do not contribute towards the com- 
munnication of the meaning of a sentence. Another ix)int may be 
added to the criticism in question. If letters are to convey both the 
meanings of words and sentences then do they do it simultaneously or 
successively? Now, if these letters are uttered only once then it will 
be unreasonable to hold that they simultaneously discharge both 
functions since they are incapable of doing them (functions). If it is 
held that they successively convey the above two meanings then it 
will be unreasonable to hold that they convey the meaning of a 
sentence at first since the meaning of a sentence is never observed to 
be conveyed if the meanings of its constituent words are not known. 

Now, the upholders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
letters convey the meanings of words at first and then convey the 
meaning of a sentence. But it is a matter of great regret that 
letters unnecessarily redouble their efforts to convey the meaning 
of a sentence since the meaning of a sentence is communicated as 
soon as the meanings of its constituent words are conveyed. Words 
fully exhaust their capacities in order to convey their meanings. 
Therefore, it is established that the meauings of w'ords communicate 
ibe meaning of a sentence. 

Moreover, it is learnt by the joint method of agreement and 
difference that the meanings of words precede the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence. A jierson who inattentively listens to words and fails to grasp 
their meanings does never comprehend the meaning of a sentence. 
But though a person does not listen towords yet he is acquainted with 
the meaning of a sentence provided that he is in a position to know 
the meanings of words through some other sources of knowledge. 

One who sees the white colour of an object and hears sounds of 
neighing and trots knows that a white horse is runDin^^ But if a 
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person is not acquainted with the meanings of words then he is he^ 
observed to comprehend the meaning of a sentence. 

The above view has been presented by Eamarila in dloka>varttika 
(Chapter on a sentence verse No. 358). He intends to convey that a 
person beholds from a long distance the white colonr of an object. He 
fails to identify it. 

Then he hears its neighing. He infers from the sound that it is 
a horse. He also hears the sound of its trots. He also infers iii 
motion. The said white colour is an attribute. Horseness is a uni¬ 
versal. The said motion is an action. They cannot float in the air. 
They require a locus i.e. a substance to stand upon. The co-ordination 
of an attribute, a universal and motion is possible since they are 
capable of being mutually related. Their mutual relation is well- 
indicated by the sentence, “A white horse is running”. Words 
which constitute the above sentence are not presented to his conscious¬ 
ness. But the meanings of such words have been gathered by sources 
of knowledge other than auditory perception. The knowledge of the 
meanings of words contributes towards that of the meaning of a 
sentence. But the meaning of a sentence is never grasped without 
comprehending the meanings of words. 

The knowledge of the meaning of a sentence invariably pre¬ 
supposes that of the meanings of words but does not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose that of words. Therefore, the knowledge of the meaning of 
a sentence cannot be effectuated by that of words. 

The critics raise another objection against the altove hypothesis. 
The awareness of the meaning of a single word fails to condition the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Moreover, the totality of 
the awarenesses of all words which constitute a sentence does not invari¬ 
ably precede the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. In some 
cases, such conditions assemble. Therefore, the relation between 
the said condition and the conditioned is not nniversal. The ante¬ 
cedence of the said condition is accidental and hence peculiar. Its 
uncommonness t.c., non-universality is a defect which prevents the 
awareness of the totality of meanings of all constituent words from 
being the condition of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. 

Such an objection is not sound. The first part of the said 
objection is pointless since the upholders of the above hypothesis donot 
contribute to the hypothesis that the consciousness of the meaning 
of any single constituent word conditions the knowledge of the 
ing of 4 sentence. On-^the other hand, they take share in 
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i,A., they deny the eausality of soeh a condition. Though the 
condition viz., the totality of the awareneBses of all meanings of 
conatitnent words is uncommon, t.e,, non-uni vers al yet the causal 
relation which has been pointed out to be defective is not really so. 
The reason behind this defence is this that the meanings of woids 
donot require the help of the knowledge of universal concomitance^ 
to indicate the meaning of a sentence. Hence, the said defect of 
uncommonness which invalidates a mark takes no effect on it. The 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not an inference. The 
canons which govern sound pioccsses of reasoning donot apply to it. 
Though the ineaniugs of all constituent words are not armed with 
the knowledge of universal concoinilance yet they become combined 
with one another, taking into consideration mutual requirement, 
proximity and material non-contradiction (yogyata*. The mutual 
combination of tbe meanings of all woids constitutes the meaning 
of a sentence. The meaning of a woid, being related to those of 
other wards, is e»iuivalent to the meiining of a sentence. Thus, as 
the meaning ot a sentence is toiiAejed tlnoiigli the agency of the 
meanings of constituent wards so the knowlodge ot tbe meaning of 
a sentence is not a piece of ^elbaI knowledge. Such a conclusion 
may be anticipated but does not turn out to be tiue. Woids play an 
important part in bunging about such knowlodge at the oul-set. 
Hence, the knowledge ot the meaning of a sentence is veibal. Words 
communicate their meanings. The coiuciousness of such meanings 
iS followed by the knowledge of tlio meaning ot a sentence. Therefore, 
the conclusion that the knowledge of the ineantng ot a sentence is 
verbal is fiee from all defects, fiabara has also ^aid to this effect. 
He holds tliat woide complete this task by communicating their 
meanings. As soon as the meanings ot woids are presented to con¬ 
sciousness, they generate the knowledge ot the riieamng of a sentence. 


TiiK Refutation ok the fliPoriihsis that Mevnings of Words 

COMAIDNICATI'D THE MeANINI, OI' A SENTENCE 

Let US now examine the hyiiothesis proposed in tlie precedent 
section. Meanings of woids do not convey the meaning of a sentence. 
But a sentence conveys iis own meaning. The reason behind the 
above remark is as follows. It is well-known that this is the meaiiing 
of a sentence. Nobody says that this is the meaning of meanings of 
words. It is imagined that a word is a collection of leitersi such a 
word which is no better than tbe col lection of letters conveys its 







tneamng. StmHarliy, ^ sent^ttce k ap iiaagii^flay 
words will also cotomonicate its meaning. , ^ 

Now, tbe upliolders of the hypothesis ander criticisra may ooptend 
that there is no such sentence as is a collection of words and is distinct 
from the so-colled constituent words. These %yord8 themselves ate 
equivalent to a sentence. And they satisfy an obligation when they 
communicate their own meaning. It baa been stated before that 
they exhaust all their power by fulfilling the above duty, mnd become 
absolutely impotent to convey the meaning of a sentence. This' 
argument does not stand to reason since the meanings of words have 
also completed their task and have nothing to do. How do they fulfil 
an obligation? They have completed their task by producing their 
own knowledge. 

Now, the upholders of the hypothesis in question may contend 
thus :—“Words have fulfilled their obligation as they completely 
convey their own lueaning. It has been stated that they convey the 
meaning of a sentence over ami above their normal duty. To convey 
the meaning of a word is one thing and to convey the meaning of fl| 
sentence is another thing. How can a word discharge twofold duties 
which are distinct by ibeir nature? But our hypothesis does not 
suffer from this defect since the meaning of a word, having produced 
its own consciousness, does not engage itself in discharging some other 
duty. Hence, the meaiiiiiga of words should convey the meaning of a 
seutence.” Tbe critics point out that the above contention is not 
logically tenable. The reason behind their criticism is as follows, Tbe 
last word of a sentence has not fulfilled its mission as it bas not done 
some other task. The last word of a sentence, being benefited by the 
recollection of its antecedent words, is called a sentence. Some say 
that the meaning of the last word, being mutually related to those of 
its antecedent words, is known as the meaning of a sentence. Hence, 
the meaning of a sentence is conveyed only by a sentence. 

Now, the contenders have taken an exception to the above 
suggestion. They put a few questions to tlie critics. Let us discuss 
soma of them. Do words discharge doable duties, viz,, the com¬ 
munication of its own meaning and that of the meaning of a sentence 
on the strength of recollection which ia.due to a single impression? 
Or, do they do these two duties by means of different impressions? 
Let us clarify the purport of the questions. Tbe konwiedge of the 
meaning of each word produces an impression. One type of im¬ 
pressions is represented by it. Another type of impression is produeedi 
by such knowledge as refers t<f the aggregate of all words, oonsuta|ii|^^:| 
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i^leiice. The 'welUknowD accepted principle is this thal tfaA 
diversity of effects points to the heterogeneity of their censes. In 
order to explain a particular effect a transcendental imf^ession is 
assnmed. If effects are different in their nature then many diverse 
transcendental impressions will be assumed in order to explain them. 
[Thus we see that the above questions are not hard nuts to crack. 
No gratuitous assumptions are made. The assamption of the two types 
of impressions is necessary. Such an assumption offers an answer to 
the above questions]. 

The defenders of the hypothesis in question have also stated that 
it is impossible to recollect letters, passed away long ago. Snch a 
statement is not logically sound. We may somehow imagine that as 
letters are contents of the knowledge of a word so words may be 
contents of the knowledge of a sentence. We shall immediately 
discuss this supposition. 

Let us now turn our attention to another problem viz. ^‘Do 
letters convey the meaning of a word and that of a sentence simnl- 
taneously or successively ? We answer this problem thus. Letters 
discharge their duty in this order. They convey the meaning of a 
word at first. Afterwards they convey the meaning of a sentence. 
Now, the upholders of the hypothesis under discussion may contend 
that the solution, offered by the critics, amounts to this that the 
meanings of words point to the meaning of a sentence. The above 
remark of the defenders in question is not. logically tenable. The 
meaning of a word is an object of knowledge. It cannot be included 
in the source of knowledge. Moreover, the difference of the meaning 
of a word from that of a sentence is not absolute. Hence, the rela¬ 
tion between an indicator and the indicated, which holds between 
smoke, accompanied by the relation of universal concomitance, and 
fire and between a lamp, iinaccompanied by the relation of universal 
Concomitance and the colour, does not obtain between the meaning of 
a word and that of a sentence. If the defenders of the above hypo* 
thesis look their body throngh then they will realise that a body cannot 
he both the illuminator and the illumined. Hence, their verbal 
statement that the meanings of words point to the meaning of a sen* 
is empty but not founded upon the rock of solid facts. If they 
that nature divides them into such two halves than they behave 
disciples of the Buddhists who hold that one and the same 
phenomenon by its very intrinsic nature plays the part of a mark 
object marked. 



Hocw, th« delen^ers oC ilia bypoi^eris in ^tieidion saay con^d 
thus Words denotes nniversals. A sentence points to a particular* 
There is a gieat gulf fixed between a particular and a universal* As a 
universal is not cognised without the medium of a particular so a 
universal points to a particular. Hence, a universal plays the part of 
an illomiuator and a particnlar is illumined by it. As there is a 
real difference between an illuminator and the illumined so a universal 
differs from a particular. The implication of the above contention la 
this that their suggestion is logically sound and they do not follow the 
foot-steps of the Buddhists in order to defend the above hypothesis* 

Let us examine the above solution. We all accept the conclusion 
that there is a real difference between the meaning of a word and that 
of a sentence. But we also submit the following by way of criticism 
in this connection. If words which constitute a sentence cease to 
function then no meaning is conveyed by theru* Jnst as the eyes do 
not reveal an object when they cease to function. Hence, the sugges¬ 
tion of the defenders, ''As smoke and such other objects which wre 
knowable objects point to fire and other objects so the meanings of 
words which are knowable objects point to the meaning of a sentence” 
does not hold good. Words, conveying their own meaning, are capa¬ 
ble of conmiunicating the meaning of a sentence. Why do yon not 
follow the text of your own school. Kumarlia has said to this effect. 

When words function to communicate the meaning of a sentence 
as their main task they also convey their own sense which invariably 
precedes the final meaning just as a bundle of faggots emits flame in 
order to boil some articles of food. The sense of this statement is that 
words, having communicated their own meaning, convey the sense of 
a sentence. 

The secondary operation of a cause does not interfere with its 
main operation. Words have two kinds of power to convey their 
meaning viz., (1) the power to convey the primary (etymological) 
meaning and (2) the power to express the inner meaning. Words 
exhaust theii first type of power to communicate their own meaning. 
The second type of power is fully applied to express the meaning of a 
sentence. 

Though words have fulfilled their mission, to some extent, com¬ 
municating their own meaniug yet they have not as yet completed 
their main task for which they have assembled. Thus, tlie knowledge 
of the sense of a sentence will not fall outside the scope of verbal 
knowledge. If words do not operate at all in order to convey thh, 
mea>ning of a sentence then the knowledge of such meaning dons. 
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stireljr come under the jurisdiction of verbal kziowledge. If it is 
admitted that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is verbal 
beeanse of its causal connection with the knowledge of words then one 
should also hold that it is also a piece of auditory sense-perception since 
it is indirectly connected with the auditory heiise-orgau. Let us now 
examine the critical remark of the defendois of the hypothesis under 
discussion. If thej hold that tho meaning of a sentence is communi¬ 
cated when words have completely ceased to opeiate then we fail to 
understand which kind ol jiroof will effectuate the knowledge the 
meaning of a sentence. The knowledge of the lueauiug of words is 
not perceptual since the meaning of a sentence is superBeiisuous. 

The knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not inferential 
since the propounders of the said hypothesis themselves have said 
that it is not an inference and elaborately refuted the affirmative 
view. Again, this knowledge is not verbal since words have com¬ 
pletely ceased to operate. Universale are not known without 
particulars. Hence, a univeibal points to a particular. The drift 
of this line of argument is that the meaning of a sentence is known 
through presumption. J)o the iipholdeis of the said hypothesis say 
it in the affirmative? If they say so then the very meaning looks 
likfe duly which is revealed only through presumption. Such a 
conclusion is neither bound nor acceptable to you. Thus, the 
meaning of a woid turns out to be the seventh source of true 
knowledge. Such a conclusion is not acceptable to you. Therefore 
the meanings of words do not condition the knowledge of the meaning 
of a sentence. 

The defenders of the said thesis liave stated that the joint 
method of agreement and difference reveals that the meanings of 
words are the source of the meaning of a sentence. Something may 
be said on this point. The meaning ol a sentence is not an indepen¬ 
dent reality. It is nothing but the meanings of words in their 
relational character. The meaning of a sentence is possible only 
when the meanings of words constitute it. There is no doubt about 
it. But the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence cannot be 
causally traced to the meanings of words. Words communicate the 
meaning of a sentence since words have not ceased to operate. 
When a man remains inattentive he docb not listen to words since 
he, being attentive, says shortly after. “1 have not heard your 
words as my mind was otherwise engaged. Please repeat them," 
It wmrds had not conveyed sense then he would have made out the 
Qteaoing of words, having recollected the words but would not have 
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zna^e a request to repeat them for bis hearing. Therefore, itie 
knowledge of the meaninga of words lies at the root of that of the 
meaning of a sentence. But the meanings of words do not convey 
that of a sentence. 

The defenders of the said thesis have said “One, seeing the 
white colour and hearing the neighing sound, comes to know that a 
white horse is running.*’ They have made an observation in this 
connection that the said judgment is derived iroiu the meaning of 
words but not from woids. Such a conclusion is not convincing. 
Do we not see a white cow move? Does no sentence convey the 
sense that a white cow moves. When we perceive her to move the 
resulting judgment that a white cow moves is a percept. The judg¬ 
ment in question is nut the meaning of the sentence that a white cow 
moves 'I’lie judgment that a white horse is running is deductive in 
Its cliaracter just like tlie syllogihin that there is fire on the hill. If a 
judgment flashes in our mind hut a sentence is not heard before then 
we cannot say that the said judgment is the meaning of a sentence. 

'Fhere is no need of prolonging this discussion. 

The CtlNCLUDlNO portion of tub .\bovr topic is that a sentence 

CONVEYS ITS OWN MEANING 

By means of an imaginative synthesis letters are combined into 
words and a sentence. Thus letters, having assumed the forms of 
words and a sentence, convey the meaning of words and a sentence. 
Therefore, the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence is not 
piodiaed by the meaning of words. Such knowledge owes its 
existence to a sentence which Jias not ceased to operate. 

How do letters constitute a word and a sentence? 

What is the hyjiothesis according to which letters constitute 
a word and a sentence by an imaginative synthesis and convey their 
sense? Jayauta refers to it iu order to solve the problem thus :— 

The ancient teachers of the Nyaya school have framed the 
following hypothesis. At the out-set the initial letter is presented to 
our consciousness. When this consciousness passes away an 
impression whicli is produced by it survives. Then the second letter 
18 grasped. The awareness of the second letter coupled with the 
impression of the first letter produces a more effective second 
impressiou. Afterwards the third letter flashes ou the mind. Th# 
awomess of the third letter accompanied by the two previous imf^dW* 
sioos produces a more powerful iropression of the third 
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kiDg^ as tbe iujit <»imponeot letter of a word is not cognised, the inner 
{wocess of trstning impression will go on in this waj. When, the 
last loiter is apprehended a strong impression is generated. An act 
of recollection recalls all antecedent letters in memory. The 
apprehension of the last letter passes away at the third moment of 
duration of the said recollection. Hence, the apprehension of the 
last letter is on the point of destruction at tlie second moment of 
duration of the said remembrance. The last letter which is an 
object of apprehension is on the verge of destruction and the group of 
letters which are recalled in memory constitute a word. Then the 
knowledge of the initial word produces an impression. Afterwards 
in accordance with the procedure of letters the knowledge of the 
second word arises in the mind. The knowledge of the second word 
coupled with the impression of the first word produces a very strong 
impression of the second word. Then, according to the order of 
apprehension, impression and recollection, the knowledge of the 
third word takes place. All the impressions previously born and 
the knowledge of the third word co-operate to produce a more 
powerful impression. Thus, the modus operand! will continue unless 
and until the knowledge of the last letter flashes in our mind. The 
very powerful impression which comes into being immediatly before 
the knowledge of the last word revives the memory of all antecedent 
words since the impression which is born immediately before the 
knowledge of the last word is exceptionally strong. The collection 
of words which consist of letters and one of which is known and the 
remaining ones are recalled in memory passes under the name of a 
sentence. 

A sentence, having thus come into being, communicates its own 
meaning. One must admit that an impression produces another 
impression and an impression has skill in producing such impression. 
If one does not subscribe to this hypothesis then in all cases, the 
repetition of an act will become futile. 


The Befctation of the .\bove Hypothesis regaiiding the 
Constitution of Words and Sentences dy Leiterr, 


: The critics take an exception to the above hypothesis and point 
the following defects in it. They hold that the said solution is 
' satisfactory since if it is admitted then the simultaneity of the 
i/iffjb Ects of consciousness should be accepted. They, now, substan* 



As antecedent words are recalled in memory just 
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after tins presentajbion of tbe }«^ trord to oar* bonacioaroedt iolii^^ 
relation of ijenotatioKi boldiog between a word and its meantog trill 
also be at that very point of time recalled in raemory aioce tlxe 
meaning of a word will not be cognised if the relation of denotation 
is not remembered. Again, if the meaning of constituent words is 
not grasped then the meaning of a sentence will not dash in onr 
mind. And without the remembrance of the relation of denotatioa 
the meaning of a word is not presented to conscionsness. When we 
employ words to convey objects of every day occurrence the listener 
follows us without being consciously aware of remembering the 
relation of denotation holding between words and their meanings. 
Memory also subconsciously or unconsciously helps us when we 
infer an accusiomed object. The inference of such an object is not 
preceded by the conscious process of recollecting the relation of uni¬ 
versal concomitance. But one is compelled to admit that the relation 
of universal concomitance is somehow remembered. Similarly, we 
should also assume that the relation of denotation is subconsciously 
or unconsciously recalled in memory. The reason behind this assump¬ 
tion is this. An inhabitant of the cocoanut island who is absolutely 
innocent of the relation of denotation obtaining between a word and 
its meaning cannot make cut the meaning of a word. As the appre¬ 
hension of the relation of denotation has happened before so the 
recollection of the said relation renders the useful service. Therefore, 
the recollection of words antecedent to the last one and that of the 
relation of denotation simultaueously take place just after the presen¬ 
tation of the last word to consciousness. Thus, the simultaneity 
of the two acts of consciousness unavoidably occurs. 

Now, the defenders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
the remembrance of the antecedent words follows that of the relation 
of denotation. Thus, they try to evade the charge of simultaneity. 
The critics point out a fresh defect in the present solution. If this 
is their contention then they will admit that at the time of the re¬ 
collection of the antecedent words the meaning of words flashes in 
their mind. Thus, the simultaneity of the two acts of consciousness 
takes place in another form. They cannot say “ The meaning of 
words does not flash in the mind." 

The reason is this that if all the conditions of an effect really 
assemble and the obstructive element is conspicuous by its absence 
then the appearance of the said effect cannot be prevented. Now, 
in order to oppose the charge of the simultaneity of the two aots.^;; 
conscionsnes? the defenders may suggest that the remembrance of Att 
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will 6»«:eed the knowledge of the laeaiiingol* 
; Jf this is fheit contention tiien the sentence in question will 
etn^^ :be bereft o£ the last word since the auditory perception of tlte 
'Iwt sirord has passed away at that time Ijet the point in question 
;be<dearly stated. When the relation of denotation obtaining between 
-aot^^ept words and their meanings is recalled in memory the 
jpereeption of the last word is on the point of destruction. And when 
the meaning of words is presented to consciousness the said percep¬ 
tion of the last word has passed away. 


{To be continued) 



CALCUTTA UI^VERSITY centenary 
STUDENTS’FESTIVAL 

Centenary Festival of one of the oldest aniversities of modmi 
Tndia, Cslcatta University, was observed very pomponsly. Tho 
students organised the festival from the 24th to Slst January, 1957. A 
century ago on that very date (the 24th January, 1857) this University 
was born. The Centenary Students* Festival was inaugurated by^ 
Prof. Satyen Bose, the Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati University. 
The function was presided over by Prof. Nirinalkumar Sidhsmta„ 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. ‘ West Bengal 
Students* Calcutta University Centenary Celebration CJomroittee/- 
which was formed on the 16th September, 1956, consists of that 
representatives from T28 College Students’ Unions, gave the total 
shape of the Festival. 

Twenty-four representatives came from abroad. The lUS deio-. 
gation consisted of three—Mr. Kurt Vogel (East Germany), Mr. 
M. Smidak (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Yan Bcutnicky (Poland). COSBO 
was represented by Mr. Isaac Omelo (Africa). And the rest nineteen 
students came from Dacca University (East Pakistan) headed by Prof. 
Mrs. Kulsom Huda. They staged here a drama “Manchitra” (the 
Map) which describes the story of a village teacher. On behalf of 
the lUS delegation Mr. Vogel presented an XUS banner to the 
WBSCUCCC. 

Sports 

Under the guidance of Sports Council different athletic competi¬ 
tions were held on the 23rd, During Festival-week Mr. .Monohar 
Aich (Mr. Universe) and his party A Srimati Labanya Paiit and her 
party showed their physical feats. The athletic competitions included : 
(men) 5. miles road race, 3,000 m walking race, 5,000 m. cycling race, 
1,500 m Eun and (women) 100 m flat r.ace, shot put, javelin throw, 
balance race, high jump. Friendly matches were . arranged between 
Studenta* Sports Council team vs Professors’ teain (cricket), Jadsvpur 
University vj, Calcutta University (Hockey), Convenors’ team vs Joint 
Seeietaries team (basket ball). 

EjtHiBjnoN. 

' We wre accfistoined-to visit many sorts of exhibitions kir the 
But this one was of some typical character. The total eshif)^^ 

e-s, 04 «p~iv 
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«ool<i be divitled in seven parts—<») Engineering and Teobnieftl# <«7 
Arts and Crafts, (m) Public Health, (ic) Students’ Health Home, 
(p) Veterinary^ <ei) Oommeree and <ef0 Eriiibitioa organised by the 
Girl-Students. In jiiDrt, it could be said that this exhibition was a 
teue representation of modern scientific developments (in a minia- 
tttte {tatn), 

CULTUBAL FBOGBAMMB 

It is not possible to go through the details of the vast programme. 
Fourteen dramas were staged, out of which seven were composed 
by the Students and all, the fourteen were directed and produced by 
students. In vocal music Eabindra sangeet (songs of Tagore), Classi- 
eal songs. Modern songs, and folk songs were included. There were 
also aiTangements of different Instrumental musics. During these 
music and dance programmes the reputed participants were either 
^oient or ex-students of the University of Calcutta The main 
items of the cultural competition organised by the WBSCUCCC 
included music, debate (in English and Bengali), recitation, short 
stories, etc. The 27th January was totally observed as Girls’ Day 
where all the items were staged by the girl students. 

I may name some of the plays and dances which took place on 
that decorated platform for eight days. Musical Debate (Kabir Larai), 
by Medical students, “Espar-ospar” open-air drama (Yatra) by Law 
students, “Eitu Dtsava” (ballet of Tagore) by Visva Vidyalkya 
Sanskrit! Parisad, ‘*Kabaya”, “Sargiya Prahasan" and “Eata-rati” 
dramas by Girl students of Bethune College, City College South, and 
South Calcutta Girls’ College respectively, “Sediu College-e” dranm 
by St. Paul’s College, “Nazrui-Geeti-Parikrama” ballet by Basanti 
Vidya Bithi, “Abol-Tabol” children’s fantasy, ‘*Mamar Deeh” one- 
aet play by Maitree, etc., were highly applauded by the large audience. 
The vast pandel of Ballygunge Science, where this Festival was held, 
uaed to be engaged by the visitors of seven thousands daily. The 
|>eat debaters of the University Were able to please the people through 
the Exhibition Debates. 

Though it is true that there were some drawbacks in the works 
0f the Festival committee yet it is also true that the unity which is 
:#cbievdd by the students of Bengal will be able to wash away ih^ 
hardies. This solidarity, like a bouquet, will be the champion of 
FI^HNDSHIP and will blossom in the history of student atovement. 
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StacEles In the Origins ef Baddhiem —By Govind Chandra 
Pande, M.A., D.Phil. University of Allahabad Publication,— ^Ancient 
History Besearch Series No. I (Deportmeut of Ancient History, Cultiire 
and Archaelogy). The Indian Press Private Ltd., Allahabad, 1957, 
pp. 600. Price not staled. 

Dr. Pande has made studies in the origins of Buddhism under three 
heads^—(I) Early Buddhist Sources (II) The Historical and Cultural Baok- 
grouud of Buddhism,—and (III) Early Buddhist Docta’ines. 

Seven Chapters under part I contain a historical delineation of 
ancient Buddhism. In these seven chapters the author has made a most 
rational stratification of the Nikilyas and Agamae in order to trace a con' 
nected link in the historicily of the “canon of the Hiaayana.’’ Under Part 
II, the author, has concentrated his studies in three chaptera; they eonoern 
pre-Vedic and Vedic influence^ before the advent of the Buddha in tiie 
field of Indian religion and culture. Chapters VIII and IX obviously 
contain exhaustive treatment of the Vedic background and religious ooradi- 
tions in th) age of Buddha. In Chapter VIII, Uio author has made a 
statement that the recent discoveries and findings in the Indus Valley have 
completely revolutionized the perspective of the foundations' of Indian 
Culture and Eeligiou. These finds have established a fact that in pee* 
Vedic time io India there was an existence of a well-organised dvilizatimi. 
This fact naturally invalidates the comm on assumption that all hstel* 
lectuai and metaphysical thought “in India existing before Buddha, asust 
neoessarily have had a Vedic origin.*’ In Chapt. IX. it has been attempted 
to show that numerous clans and different cultural bodies had mciprocal 
endeavours that merged in the long history of Indian civilization sad 
ullinaately culminated in the synthesis of diverse oonffiotsi. The autiur* 
therefore, has made in this chapter a review from this standpoint of the 
evolution of Vedic culture and religion and of tho social and iatallootusi 
tendencies of the Age of Buddha and Mabavira. As a supplenmntary to 
thrae two chapters, the author has in Chapt. X. laid down dtff^foat nar« 
eativeB of Buddha. This has well grounded tho author’s findings to cor¬ 
relate bis life,and quest, experience and mission, with' Buddha's teachings. 

Under part III, the sumum bonum of Buddhist metaphysical concepts 
such as the Noble Truths (Ariyasaocas) Law of Causal GenesiB (Ptatl* 
tyasamutpada) Noble Eight foM path (AtthaAgiko Maggo) and Nirvaipav 
the way to Awakening, etc, are treatfed. The author haa tried- to-simper, , 
tile controversies over the “ciorreot’’ iBiterpeetatiane of 
Buddhist doctrines by analysing these ideaa vri^ referanoO' to<tileia 
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relAti^C^lp. The systematio presentation of these elaborations is made 
in Copters XI and XU. 

Cbapt, XIV, treats Early Buddhism in relation to its rivals and fore¬ 
runners. 

As rivals, Jainism, Sankhya, Voga and Vedic traditions have been 
. compared on the points of agreements and disagreements with Early 
, Buddhism. 

Because of a common cultural stock (as has been shown in ohapt. 
VIII & IX) at the back there is hardly any ground to assume that the 
Jainism and Early Buddhism had any interdependence. The differences 
between Jainism and Buddhism are partly due to the personality of the 

• Buddha and partly due to Vedic Influence. 

With regard to Sankhya,—it has no distinct influence on Early Bud¬ 
dhism. Sarvastivada Abhidhaimn, (hough shows traces of Sthikbya 
influences, the matter remains yet historically a desideratum. 

Nothing is known as yet to us as a decided age of Yoga-Sutra. 
Though there is close resemblance between the two systems with regard 
to meditations, in the present state of our knowledge it is fut'le to assert 

• which one is prior to the other. 

With regard to Vedic traditions, it is clear that Buddha was much 
influenced by the Sramana and Brahamana thought that fortified his 
"ideas of Sarhsara, of the non-selfhood of body and mind, and of the 
''absolute and ineffable nature of the ultimate principles.” 

With this Vedic influence Buddha could naturally add a step further 

• to the stock of ancient Indian religion and culture by his original and 
. profound contribution of the Law of Causal Genesis (Pratitya Samutpada). 

' Besides the influence of this Vedic Sramana thought. Early Buddhism 

V^as fundamentally influenced by the Upanisads which gave to it its early 
, tendencies towards Idealism and Absolutism (pp.' 550). The forerunners 
of Buddhist influence, were many in post Buddha Bra ; Prominent 
ttroongst them are Saukarucharya and Gaudapada. The author thus con¬ 
cluded “it is undeniable that he (Sankara) was deeply influenced by 
Buddhism. The Buddhist influence probably reached him via G ludapiida 
whose dependence on Buddhism is beyond question” (pp. 556). 

In Chapt. XVI, developments in Buddhism in the post-Nikaya period 
•have been pursued, to wit,—the origin of schism in the order (Baii^ha) 
-and as a-consequence to which the lines of development on Buddhalogical 
s^'acnla^ione that sprang up in the MahasaAghika Schools and later in 
^Ai^l^ana '» ‘*A natural instinct led to the glorification of the Buddha and 
of mythical fancies were woven around Lis personality. He was 
jlnyasted with aaperhunaan qualities” (pp. 564); Besides ibis the author 
Hbowrx other developments such as Pudgalavada among the vojji* 
adlmols, BarvAativAda 'and Bfaarma theory in the Abhidh^ni as 
of SarvA(B^i(||^ and SjlhAThi'iivAda. .,, > 
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In the Appendix I of the work under review, the author bae 
monograph of the early Jaina Sbureee for the better understanding of the 
position of Early Buddhism. 


Appendix II, is devoted to the same old complex problem dealing 
on the Home of Pali. 


In the Appendix III, the author has dealt in nutshell about the 
Maitruyani Upaniaad with an assertion that the same being pre-Buddhistic 
had some influence in the origins of Buddhism. , 


The work under review, os a matter of faot'is basically a historical 
study in the origins of Buddhism. But the author seems at the same 
time to have not ignored to treat the institutional aspects and religio- 
philosophic character of Buddhism. Dr. Pande has mainly for this work 
utilised Indian sources, with occasional citations of Chinese and Tibetan 
works. Although the errata contains most of the misprints there are seen 
some omissions in the diacritical and punctuation marks, which of course 
do net hinder the sense. Dr. Pande has laid the Buddhist scholars under 
a deep debt of obligation by this comprehensive work. A study in this 
subject wa.s made piecemeal by earlier scholars like Bu-ston, Dr. Bsrua, 
Dr. Khys Davids, Prof. S. Dutt, Dr. N. Dutt, Dr. B. C. Law and others, 
but Dr. Pande’s “Studios in the Origins of Buddhism” is a thorough and 
exhaustive work. It has undoubtedly added a step further to our infor¬ 
mation of Ancient India, laudable and readable. 

- > * 

M. L. BOYCHOWDHimY. 





“Thb family of man” : an unusual photogbaphio exhibition . 

A iUPe success occurs when a oHectiou of photographs turnaoiNf 
to be a single unified work of real art. ”The Family of Man” photo* 
graphic exhibition, recently presented by USIS at Hanjl Stadium^ 
Calcutta, achieved that high goal. It provided a sigoificant aesthete 
experience to nsany of its observers due to its thematic impact as well 
as the artistic value of the individual photographs. 

Created originally for the Museum of Modern Art in Now York by 
its director of photography, Edward Steichen, this exhibition came to 
India, after visiting 40 U.S. cities, Mexico, South America, Europe 
and Japan. Acknowledged as the greatest photographer in the world, 
Steichen took over three years to finalize liis selection of 503 photo* 
graphs from more than two million submitted from all over the world, 
representing the work of 273 photographers from 68 countries. 

With a view to emphasizing the essential oneness of man, ”The 
Family of created in ”a passionate spirit of devoted 

love! and fait^ in man.” After the symbolic representations of the 
triune elements of earth’s land, sea and air; the trilogy of life, fertility 
and sustenance; the link between the past and present in the prologue 
the first section of the exhibition depicts lovers with James Joyce’s 
lines: 

“...and then I asked him with my eyes to ask again yes 

and then be asked me would I yes... 

and first I put my arms around him yes 

and drew him down to me so he could feel my breasts all perfume 

yes 

and his heart was going like mad 

and yes I said yes I will yes.” 

This love blossoms into marriage, pregnancy and childbirth, each 
p^vidihg a separate section of photographs. Then 

*^he little ones leaped, and shouted and laugh’d 

And all the hills echoed...” (William Blake) 

How the children grow, play and gradually become members of 
.ibehoman family has been successively shown. 

5 ” > “The world of naan dances in laughter and tears." (Kabir) 
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/This worM of men hts fjl^ght into to by Steidjoa*^s ; 
cr/fttive imagitiatioii and one k Montaigne’s pithy remark 

that ’’every man beareth the inhiele Slltmp of the hnman condition.” 
The superficial differences of language and country, class and creed 
yield to a living sense of hnman unity. It may constitute a definite 
step for man to identify himself with the spirit as opposed to the 
phenomenal ego. 

Spiritual aspirants are also ShoWp in this exhibition, headed with 
lines by Albert Einstein: 

”...To know what is impenetrable to us really exists, 

manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and the most 

radiant beauty...” 

Divided into 40 sections, "The Family of Mao” may be described 
in the words of Carl Sandburg ”a camera testament, a drama of the 
grand canyon of humanity, an epic woven of fun, mystery and 
holiness.” 

In his characteristic language Sandburg says: “Yon travel and see 
what the camera saw. The wonder of human mind, heart, Urit and 
instinct, is here. You might catch yourself saying, *‘I’m not a stran¬ 
ger here.” Maybe one may find oneself refiecte 1 in this patennial 
story of common man in the simple direct terms of pfaoto^phy. 

The theme photograph reveals the identical harmony of matikind 
by the gay tune of the instrument and piper’s carefree look. Recur¬ 
ring throughout the exhibition, it heightens this accordant feeling. 

It is striking that this unique exhibition starts with love and 
concludes with faith, 

’’All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us.” 






Notifications 


UNIVERSITY OF OALCUTT/i 
Nolifioaiion. 

No. C/2390/50 (Afla.) 

It IB hereby notified for general information that in extension of the aSlUation already 
granted the Uttarpsra Baja Peary Mohan CoOe.ire has been affiliated m alternaMve Bengali 
aod additional: Paper in Alternative Bengali to tile I.A. etvndard and in Additional Paper 
in Alternative Bengali and in Bengali to the B.A. Pass Standard with effect from the 
seaeion 1967-68 t.o. with permission to present candidates in the abovenanied snbjects at 
the examinationa mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate Hooae, Calontta, D. CHAKRAVABTl 

The 16th April, 1957 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP OALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. C/2404/101 (Affl.l 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Eandi Baj College, Mnrshidabad has been affiliated to the B A. pass standard 
in Boglish, Bengali (Vern.), Sanskrit, Bengali, History, Econoinics, Philosophy, Mathe- 
inatics and Additional paper in Alternative Bengali with effect from the session 1957-58 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovenanied sabjecls at the examine* 
tions mentioned# from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate Honse, ' IX CHAKR.AVABTI, 

Calcntta, Registrar, 

The 16th April, 1967. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. C/2410/99 (Affl.) 

It ii hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliatiDD already 
granted, the Ranaxhat Colleg*, Dt. Nadia has been affiliated to the B.A. pass standard, 
in Eogliab, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Sanskrit, Philosophy and E.'onoaiics with 
effect from the session 1967-68 t.e. with permission to present candidates in the above* 
named aubjects at the exaininatir ns mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAV'ARTI, 

Calcutta. Registrar. 

The 16th April, 1967. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Noiification« 

No. C/2277/62 (Affl,). 

.«Xt ia hereby notified for general information that in extension of affiliation already 
^^ailst^ bhe Nabadwip Vidyasagat College has been affiliated in Sanskrit to the B.A, 
".^^ouTS standard with effect from the commencement of the eession 1967-63, (.e, with 
j^^misaioB to present candidates in the subject for the examination from 1959 and not 
'^^flier. 

Senate House D, CHAKRAVABTl 

9(h April, 1967. 
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ONIVBBBIXY .W CAIWJqTTA 

Noljfimiioo*' 

No. C/9410/8 (Afl.) 

It is hoteby ootifi^d tor genenl information that in extenaion of the affiliation already 
granted, the Gokhale Momorial QtrU’ College, Calcnlta haa been affiliated in Peycdiology 
to the I.A. and 1.8c. atandarda and in Eagliah (Paas), Bengali (Vem.), Hindi (Tertt.)* 
Additional paper in Aireruative Bengali, Alternative Engluh, Sanakrit (Paas), Ecoaomioa 
(Paaa). Philosophy 'Pa«s/, History (Passi, Matfaematios (Pass), Geography (Pass) and 
Psychology (Paas) to tho B.A. standard with effect from the aeasion J057.68 t.e. with per 
mission to present candidates m the abovenamed anbjeots at the ezim-naiions mentioned, 
from 1659 and not earlier. 

D. OHAKBAVARTI 

Aegiatrer. 


UNIVERSTY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. C/2425/98 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in eatension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Jhargrani Ba] Callege, Midnapore, has been affiliated to the BA. Pass 
standard, in English, Bengali (Aemacuiar), Sanskrit, History, Economics and Mathematiea 
with eflecl from the session 1957 58 t.c. with permission to present candidates in the 
abovenamed subjects at tbe examination mentioned, from 1969 and not earl er. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARH 

Calcutis. RegtMttar. 

The 17th April, 1967. 


UNIVERPITV OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. 2i!86/19 lAffl.) 

It is heteby notified fer general information that in extension of tbs affiliation" already 
granted, the Lady Braboiirne College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in PaUtotheLA. 
standaid with effect from ihe session 1957.58 i.e. with paimission to presetit candidates in 
the Buliject at the exa.uinatioD from 1969 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. GHAKKAVABTl, 

The 12th April, 1967. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification. 

No. C/2869/14 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Asuloah College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in French, to tbe B.Com. with 
effect from the session 1957-68 t.c. with permission to present candidates in the above* 
named subject at the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARn, 

Calcutta. Registrar. 

The 12th April, 1967. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification. 


No. 0/2368/105 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of tbe affiliation already 
granted, the ^Ipur College, Birbbntn, has been affiliated to the B A. PaM standard, 
in Bnglish, Bengali (Vernacular), Additional paper in Allernative Bengali Vernacalar, 
History, Bconomica and BengaU with efiet’i from the aesaion 1957-58 i.e. with jwrmiMira 
to present candidates in the abovenamed subjedts at tbe examination mentioned, from lw8 
and not earlier. 


Senate House. 
Oaleatta. 

The 19th April, 1967. 


p. CHAKBAVARTL 

Rfgulrwft, 

Vi 
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DOTVIMHHTY OF OAIiCOTTA 
Notificatioa% 

No. 0/88S7/90 (AfiS.) 

It is Asiaby aokfied for genaml laforaMtioo that la oatsaaum of the affllMkon aireadj 
fvaatadi the Meoiiaale Girls’ Collie, Asansol has b«eD affiliated to the B.A. (Fast 
•ts^sdard, in Bnghsh, Boogali (Vernaealar), History, Ecoaouuce aod Philosophy will 
aflsot tnnn the session lttfi7-68 t.e with penuission to present candidates in the above 
named svbjeots at the examinalions mentioned, from 1059 and not earlier 

Senate Hbnse, D. CHAKBAVARTI, 

Galoatta. Seautrai 

The lath April, 1057 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2878/6 (Affl) 

It is hereby notified for general information that, in extonsioo of the affiliation already 
granted, the Bangabssi College, Calcutta has been affiliated in History to the B A. 
(iTnnn nrsl standard with effict from the session 1967>68, i e , with permiision to present 
eandidatas in the aboTe*named subject at the examination mentioned from 1969, and not 

earker. 

Senate Hoose, U. CHAKRA! ABTI 

Calcntta • Registrar. 

The 16th April, 1967. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. C/2397/96 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that, m extension of tlis affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Oonernm-'ns College has been affiliated in Biology to the I Sc. standan 
and in English, Bengali (Vernscnlar)i Sanskrit, History and Fbilusophv totho B A (Pass 
standard, with effect from the session i957>68, t c., with permission to present candidates ii 
the above*named suhiects at the examinations mentioned from 1969, and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKBAVARTI 

Calcutta * Registrar 

Hw 16th April, 1957 

UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No. C/28ft4/22 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information tha<, in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Suiendranath College, Calcutta has been affiliated in French to the B Com. 
standard wtih effect from the segsion, 1967*58, t e., with permission ^o present caniidates in 
the above-named subiet^l the examination mentioned from 1969, and not earlier 

Senate House. D. CHAKBAVARTI 

Colcntta ■ Tleautrar. 

The I6tb April, 1967 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No C/2463/103 lAffl.) 

It Ja bateby notified lor general information that, in extension of the affiliation already 
.. the Bamparhat OoUege, Birbhnm has been affiliated to the B A. (Pass) a{«ndard, 
^^Ptogiiab, BhOgali (Vernaoulsr), History. Bcomomicj, Philosophy, Sanskrit and Hatha* 
with affect frotn the session, 1957-68, 1 6 , with permission to present candidates in 
the above-named subjeeta at the examination mentioned from 1959, and not earlier. 

BaMta Houna, D. CHAKRAVABTI, 

rrt I cahmttai JUaininr. 
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vsivaBEiiir <m auiOQiiA. 

ITotlfimtioa 
Ko. G/am/m (Afit.) 

It !• benb} notified for genetnl mformetion tbftti in extenuoB ^ tbe nfl&lieitida elreiMly 
granted, the Beraeet Go\t, Oollege faea been nffilwted to fbe l.Se. atandnrd, in Biolo^ 
with effect from the aeaaion, 1957-66, t e., with permission to present candidates In the above* 
nemed subject at tbe examination mentioned from 1869, and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKBAVARTI, 

Caientta : Regt$tr». 

The 23nd April, 1967 


UNIVERSITY OP MADRAS 
Notification 


It IS hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred front 
appearing for any examination of thia University for the period noted below, ae they 
leeorted to unfdjr,iueaiis during the cxaniinationv of September, 1055. 


Then examinatione of Bepterabor, 1966 have been cancelled, 
detailed information regarding thoae candidates is cneloaed. 

Lxanunatiun Register Nuiubei and Period of 

name of candidate. Rustication. 

A statement with 

The month and yeaif 
in which permitted 
to appear for the 
Examination. 

1. 

Intermediate 

1924. 

K Prabliakaian 
PlllBl 

Two yean 

Till September, 1957 

2 . 

Do 

2)16 

T. Ganesan 

Do 

Do. 

a. 

Do. 

.30o8. 

\. AlagiriHwami 

Three years 

Till September, 1968 

4 

Do. 

3062. 

S SuDdl 

Two years 

Till September, 1957 

6 . 

Do. 

4796 

P. Dorairaj 

Do. 

Do. 

6. 

Do 

5 61 

M layaiaman 

One year 

Till September, 1956 

7. 

BA 

1574. 

Selvaro] John 

Two jears 

Till September, 1967 

8 . 

Do 

27S4. 

R Ramaohandran 

Do 

Do. 

9. 

B Sc. 

ti7‘» 

D. Eiiabnan 

One year 

Till September, 1956 


UNI'S ERSITY OP AIADRAS 
Notification 

It 18 hereby notified that tbe nodenneotioned candidates have been debarred from 
appeariug for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means during the Examinations of January>Maich, 1966 

Their ExaminatioDS of Januaiy*March, 1956 have been cancelled A atatement with 
detailed mformetion regsrding these candidates is enilosed. 


Examination 


1. Malncnlaticn 

2. Do. 


8. I>n, 


Register Number and 
name of candidate. 

Period of 
Rueticetion. 

The month end year 
in wbiob permitted 
to appear for the 
Exeminetioa 

419. M. A. Baby 

Two yeelB 

Till Msrob, 1968 

1219. C. It. Bolagurii 

■wanit 

Do. 

Do, 

1886. V, G. Puiuslio. 

thaman 

Doa 

Do. 

144. A. Namyana Reddy 

Do. 

Do. 


Totermediate 









Do, 

841. 

Y. Dt^abmana 

Kaidtt 

DO. 

uo. 

6. 


Do. 

3t2. 

P. Nagendra Varma 

Do. 

Do. 

7. 


Do. 

405. 

E. Siddaiah Niidn 

Do, 

Do. 

8. 


Do. 

970. 

A. Thirumurthi 

Do. 

Do, 

9. 


Do. 

1089. 

0. Suecila 

Do. 

Do. 

10. 


Du. 

2790. 

I. Bamalingam 

Do. 

Do. 

n. 


Do. 

2791. 

M. Bauialingam 

Do. 

Do. 

12. 


Do. 

4106. 

Joy 

Do. 

Do. 

IS. 


Do. 

4156. 

.K. Taranalha Eini 

Uc. 

Do. 

14. 


Do. 

6697. 

M. Venogopalan 

Do. 

Do. 

16. 


Do. 

6273 

A. Srinivasam 

One year 

Till March, 1967 

16. 


Do. 

6478. 

S. Doraiswam; 

Two yeara 

Till March, 1968 

17. 


Do. 

9278. 

V. Araviodakan 

Do. 

Do. 

18. 


Do. 

12061. 

E. V. Balaganga- 
dbaran. 

Do. 

Do. 

19. 


Do. 

12713, 

T. S, Balakrishnan 

Do. 

Do. 

20. 


Do. 

12863. 

V. Venkataratnani 

Do. 

Do. 

21. 


Do. 

1.3681. 

fhnai lymen 

Do. 

Do. 

22. 


Do. 

16929. 

A. Aruipragasaui 

Do. 

Do. 

23. 


Do. 

16930. 

V .Balakrishnan 

Do. 

Do. 

24. 


De. 

17847. 

G. Manjunath Hegde 

Do. 

Do. 

26. 


Do. 

19116. 

V. V. Rsraamoortby 

Do, 

Do, 

26. 


Do. 

19327. 

M. E. Muthurama- 
chandrau. 

Do. 

Do. 

27. 


Do. 

9173. 

P. D. Vasndevan 
Ramboodiripad. 

Examination cancelled. 

26. 


Do. 

18662. 

V Rngbavan 

Examination cancelled. 

29. 

Second Extmina* 
tion in Agricul¬ 
ture, Jouuarj, 
1966. 

16. 

F. Daaaratba 

Rama Bajn. 

Three yeara 

Till January, 1959 

80. 

First 

tion 

Examina- 
In Agricol- 

98. 

D. Dccasundari Bui 

Two yeara 

Till March, 1958 


ture, March, 

1966. 

31. Second B.E., 

March, 1956. 

32. B.A Degree 
Examination, 

March, 1956. 

33* Do. 

84. Do. 

86. Do. 

86. Do. 

37. Do. 

88. B,Se. Degree 

BxatniiiatioD, 

ItaCeb. 1966. 

89. Otiental > 

■ V, Vidwan D— 

. Tami]. 

»a- fill 173^ 

Oidvetait? Bniidinga, 

Ob^dc, Madtaa—6, 

IHtedIfie SOth NoTembeg: 1956. 


1005. 

E. A. Murugesan 

Three years 

Till March. 1969 

43. 

E. Venkata Keddi 

Two years 

Tilll March, 1953 

106. K. V. Erhbnaswami. 

Do. 

Do. 

106. 

C. Suppuramaiah 

Do. 

Do. 

1693. 

Josephine Roy 

Do. 

Do. 

3061. 

Q. Na ray ana 

Kurnp 

Do. 

Do. 

4067. 

E. Premaobandran 

Examination cancelled. 

1365. 

S. Bamanujam 

Two yeara 

Till March 1968 

1868. 

B. A. SanfhauatD 

Do. 

Do. 


D. BIVABUBBAHMAlilA MUDALIAB 

Deputy Regletrar 



UNIVEBSITl C)F MADRAS 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CENTENARY 

Appendix 1 

PRESIDENTS SPEECH* 

I feel very liappy todaj^ in being able t(j associate 
myself witli the Centenary Celebrations of tlie Calcutta 
University, whose history is largely the history of the 
beginning of western education or modern higher education 
in this country, particularly in Uastern India. 1 say so 
because in the beginning the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University extended from the Punjab in the West to Burma 
in the Kast and from Nepal in the Noi'th to Ceylon in tlie 
South, with the universities of Madras and B 'mbay thrown 
in between so far as the Western Deccan and the Southern 
regions w«.‘r<^ concerned. (Iradnally as the tliirsr for univer¬ 
sity education developed, other univeisities also came into 
being in the inevitable pro(•e^■s of ex]xinsi(in. 

For nearly 50 years before the three universities of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were e.stablishcd, ])ionoerH of 
Indian renaissance like Bam Moh.on Roy had been in the 
vanguard of an active movement that sought to introduce 
Western science and thought through the medium of Knglish 
in our country. The views of the protagonists of Anglicism 
and Orientalism ai’e too well-known to require lecapitillation 
here. But it was significant that the arena where this battle 
was fought was predominantly Bengal, more particularly 
Calcutta. Tn this conflict, of ideas the Anglicists got the 
better of their opponents, and this fact was reflected in the 
ushoi’ing in of these three, universities. The Calcutta 
Universit3^ it may be said, w'as associated wdth the Indian 
renaissance and the awakening of nationilism through its 
alumni in a special w'ay. While it is not jiossible to under¬ 
rate the importance, of the other universities, I might say 
that the fountain-head of this nationalism was largely opened 
up by the products of this university. 

It is interesting to see how this University developed 
into a training ground of nationalism almost in spite of the 

* Presidant'ji inaugural speecb at the Calcutta TJniversUy Cetateuaa'y 
(MubtAikmi, dulivfried on January 20, 19S7. 
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mtentious oC the British authorities in India. Lord 
Canumg, the first Chancellor of this Univsiiity, expressed 
hiiuself Mi,N clearij that Calcutta IJuiver&itj Wwuld rcseuibl' 
Enghbli uiuteisities like Oxfoid and Cambridge ol his days 
in which tJio nobility and the upper classes of India would 

be educated But in less than 10 \eats Su lleui\ Maine 

• • 

the then Vicc-(’lmucellor found that instead of becoming an 
in'.tjtiitiou loi the aiistocial^', Uie Calcutta I mvtssitx was 
fast becoming a jiopular in’>titution The c*du< ation given 
lierc began to ]>icpaic the soil in whicJi the Cie»<i\c ickah ol 
uiodtin Indian lilo weic to take loct and o dowel 'IMie 
\ti\ fiis( and second guierations ol Indian-' wId weie the 
product', ol this and the othci two unnei-.iiics ol Madia 
and Bomba\, btcaiue the touh-bcaieis ol l<bfii\ Vet in a 
M‘i\ deep sense, hfit was the* gieat consium.u lion of the 
ini'Sion the West >\as dt-.lined to fulfil n tin. ImsI <tnd also 
of the ini-.sion wlndi the Ea >1 had to take to ‘b > West m the 
mossagts of Swami ViM^kanand. a student ol thi-. uni\(isil' 
and (iuMi(k\ T.moie wlio \\‘s ilso cotmecte.l with it. 
though not a student hnnself 

ou will p.iidon me il I ain in a ir minis ■«•(! nio< d It'i a 
i.InU and Ji( ipiluKiti the momeniou d.i\s w'ltn 1 had the 
i,ood ioituiii ol bfinc a siudont m this um\ci^''\ Dm mg 
thosi* d.i\s we lound, on the one hind, the pa'-smg of the 
T''ni\tMsilu s \(t of I'lOl giMiig tills Fnuiisitv the authout;\ 
to oig.inise (euhmg and iC'eaich on th"* o'ht i band there 
was jieliie expiossion of ii.itnoti'in on a laige scale 

among studcnl- TIu paitdiou of Ibnigal -.n i’ ' whole ol 
India 111 icMimiil The luli <‘i suadi'.//i beiiiim i < leed with 
the edne cited pi'ople who look d to the ma'•'O^ m 'h < unti\- 
•■idc wlnle th« uMiMisities weie i \pandmg ih-m wok 
Need foi 1 idioal leloim was lelt in tlie s\stem ot education 
and non-ofticial institutions haMng a dilTeient ('hjc'ctive and 
curricula and uniecognised In (^o^ eminent gicw up in 
different jiarts of the countr\, kuing emphi-.is on natnmalisin 
and Indian culture and way of life. Tn Bengal ’^lie piofest 
against the pre\aleni set-up took shape in ^lie establishment 
of the National Council of Education, which piesided 
over by Sir Gumdas Banerji, an ex-Vicc-Ch iM<*elloi of the 
Calcutta University, with a large nunihei <»’ mini of the 
uiost distinguished alumni of the Calcutta T niversity as 
teadhers and students. On account of its independent 
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cmtlook,. tlie posatioa of the Calcutta University remained 
uneasy for an appreciable time. These difficulties and 
occasional crises notwithstanding, the University continued 
to progress and soon became a people’s university. 

The motto of the Calcutta University is “Advancement 
of Learning” and I take it that those wlio have been respon¬ 
sible for guiding and controlling the Univeisity have 
understood bv it, advancement both vertical and lateral. 
Thus there has been vast expansion of the sy^tejn of educa¬ 
tion which the University stands for and i)eople have been 
busy enthusiastically all these hundred years establishing 
new institutions all over the country. The territorial juris¬ 
diction of the Calcutta University has undergone tiemendous 
changes and as against what it covered at tlie time of its 
establisJiment, today its activities are confined the State 
of West Bengal alone, all the adjoining and distant areas 
outside Bengal having been cut away from it. That hals 
happened not on account of any lack of interest in the form . 
of education but because of llie intense desire to provide 
larger and ever larger facilities to our voung people by 
establishing new universities. On the other hand, the 
university has not neglected advancement of learning 
vertically and under the dynamic pcrsoirdity of Shri 
Asutosh Mookerjee, has built up a system of post-graduate 
studies and jesearcli in all departments (tf knowledge. There 
is a tendency today to establish more and more residential 
universities both for humanities and sciences and specializing 
in particular subjects, 'riirough the impetus given to post¬ 
graduate studies and research, the Calcutta University has 
been in the vanguard of educational progress. Its alumni 
have to their credit not only a large volume of original work 
in humanities and sciences, but they are also engaged in 
technical and technological pursuits all over the country. 
The University therefore deserves congratulations on its 
achievements. 

I have mentioned above that in the first quarter of the 
last century before the establishment of the University, 
there was prolonged controversy regarding the kind of 
eduoation and the medium of instruction and that Anglicists 
.had wop the day. But it was not long before it began to 

on those who were educated in this system that ednea- 
. tiw tto’ be troe end. 'gennine and to be capable bringing oiit 









Uie beat tlmf in man, a foreign language aa medium of 
instruction imposes a heavy burden and the result not 
unnaturally has been a certain amount of superficiality 
among the largest number of those who have benefited from 
this kind of education. It is true that even w tli a foreign 
medium India has produced great litterateurs, gieai scientists, 
great physicjaus, great lawyers, gieat engineers—in fact men 
ol high statute ni all walks ul lile. But their number is 
rather small when you think of the vast numbers who have 
gone thiougli the uiill', and it \vould be an 'iiteiestnig study 
to find out c-onipaiative figuies showing .he x>crcentage of 
those who have made original contributions lain amongst 
pet sons educated thiough their own language and those edu> 
cated thiough a iorcign medium. I have a feeling that tins 
investigation, il it can be held, will gne no indefin.te answer 
in favour ot the mother-tongue being the medium of 
mstiuctiou. 

Vs 1 haio said, this aspect ot the nuestion began to be 
<Mn\asseil not manv ^cais after the estahlishraent ot univer¬ 
sities and some of the expernuenls in the field ot what is 
known as national education were the result. The cycle 
seeiiiod to ha\c liecn almost completed in ihe second decade 
ol tlio prosonl centun vAhen tlie Saddler (.'ommibsion came 
lo the conclusion that I lie best medium ol education would 
fie flu* molliei-tongue ot the student, and although tins 
recouimendatum ol that (’onnnission has not been fully 
I’onsideied, much less irnxilemented, in the various universi¬ 
ties and other educational institutions, there is rio doubt that 
(here IS, goner.ilH siieaking, strong public opinion m favour 
of Indiam/ing education. Vnlike then piedeces.,ois in the 
fir.,1 qu'irlei ol Ihe lOlh centur\. the protagouisis of English 
arc now’ on the defensive and with the national upsurge and 
the establishment of an Indexiendent Kepublic, there is no 
doubt that it is only a matter of time—and that too not a 
long time—when our languages will come into their own and 
be accepted as media not only of instruction but also for all 
work, literary and scientific, administrative and political. 

It was therefore in the fitness of things that our Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly devoted a part of the Constitution to the 
question of language. While it recognized Hindi as the 
language for all affairs of an all-India character, it also gave 
fall freedom to each State to develop its regional langasgtl 
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or Iduguages. TUo States Beorgauiaation (.k^mnitissiou gave 
ex] ression to the longing that m as in the minds ol the people 
to have a division of tlie country into States ou the basis of 
language; and today, with the exception of tw3 States, all 
the others have only one language prevalent within their 
lerritor}. Tins ojjenb u]) a vast vista for the nnproveinent 
and iJrogiess ol the \anous regional languages. 

It 18 somotinies uigcd tliai out languages are not 
developed enough lo serve as ^ehleles for the expression of 
all bcienlifie and teelinologieal knowledge ind therefore it is 
suggested that wo must eoutinuc to have a loi“ign language 
as inedtuui ol mstiuetion d not in all, at any rate in those 
branches ol knowledge. Necessilv is the mother ol invention 
and T have no doubt that when the dtmaiid i-. uuide or. these 
languages to lulfil this lunclion, they v\ill in course of time 
develop and acquit themselves creditably. It is futile to 
expect a language to glow while sUiiiting it o/f fiom the holy 
piecuict'- ot bigliei and paiticulaih techns'dl knowledge. 
1 am tlieretoie hoping that in the next few’ >(mis theie is 
going to be a lieiuendous lesuigencc in mu l.iignages and 
the da\ is not distanl when tiu \ will b- able to diiehaigc' (he 
functions v\hi(h other languages in other countries, with 
iiiueh less tesouices m human matcnal and lultnie. <lo. It 
IS not a political (|iiestion but rather a ((uesfion wind, touclio'- 
the vety roots ol oiii lile and cultuie and v e ( innol alTord 
to ignoie i(. 1 am hoping tliat the (’alcutla [University 

w’hieh has jdaved such an impoitant part in fie past will vet 
be in the \angiiaid of this lesurgence 

The expansion ol education has l»ecn so lap.d and vast 
that it has not becii possible either Jor the coniiminity or 
tor the univ'eisities to keep pace with it, with liie lesult that 
there is a big gap between our s<icial requirements and the 
service wdnch our educated people <an rend"*!’. I'niversities 
were originally examining bodies and m spile of the fact 
that greater and greater emphasis has been laid in course 
of time on teaching and formation of cliaracter of the pupils, 
the fundamental notion persists that an educated person is 
he alone who has passed a university examination and 
obtained its diploma. Apart from deterioration in the 
Standard of education which has happened and which is 
admitted, the purpose of giving the hall-mark of eduoatioiial 
«09€iaooy a.s the result of these tests has itself been very 









largely def«ited. It ift therefore not surprising that for a 
small job the duties attached to which do not require any 
high academic qualifications acquired at a university, there 
are hundreds if not thousands of applicants with the h^l- 
mark of a univorsily. The universities have tlms ceased to 
be even screening agencies for weeding out the unfit. And 
today the greatest problem befoi-e all educ<ii;ion‘scs and also 
governments is what to do with tlie vast numbers of degree- 
holders in the country. Having given up the (/Id habits of 
their jjarents and grandparents and alsjj their modes of life 
and having aeijuired a smattering oj learning \Nii.cli wrongly 
but nonetheless truK creates an av(M’hi«)n to manual work, 
thev feel disiqipomted and tru'^trated \^llen tiie\ cannot get 
jobs winch ate simp!'' not aViiilablo. And vtd the fiahit of 
associating nm\etsi<A deifrees wiUi Knowledge and efficiency 
ficisists and e\cr\ parent, who can all<*rd tlu' enans has the 
ambition ot ''Ciiding his ward to a "chool oi college affiliated 
to a uiii\ersitv. 'riioie is always a linking I pc in the mind 
o( such a parent that altci obta nino ll»* dt'gico, Ije would 
he able to make giwid the nnestmciit which Ic’ s making. 

It has become theretoic ncoessiiiN to -■on>idtr iiow”^ best 
thi*. waste ot elTori in obtaining iimvdsitN dvgiee, ‘ind the 
subsequent disappointmeiil and fru''Uatioii ca i be avoided. 

It IS absolnteh neccs'=ia'\ that the uiuNeisitiesi should devote 
more and nioie of their time and tmergv to tl.e advancement 
of learning \ertieally and some other agency should be 
devised for testing the capacity of candidates for Jobs of 
various kinds. This will naturally re<piire decen'ialization of 
instruction and a shift more and more to .seimtific and 
tecliriologieal subjects and at the same time tliosc who are 
keen and fitted bv their aptitude to athaneemenl of learning 
should be given greater and greater lacilities in (he nniver- 
silies to glow to their full stature. 

It IS not an easy question which c‘m' he answered 
offhand and 1 know that all thinker*, are trying to think out 
a solution to the, problem. I have ventured to di.iw attention 
to this hecaiiBe T feel that the problem of cdncited iincmjiloy- 
ment is fast appmaching the saturation point winch it need 
not do if only we do this screening at ti suitable stage and 
divert those aiming at jobs in one direction and those with a ^ 
genuine interest in learning and research, in the direction qI 
universities. 
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I would like to conclude on a note of optimism and 
express the fervent hope that the active forces which this 
University set in motion during a comparatively dark period 
of our life, will continue to be generated in a still larger 
measure for the fulfilment of the noble destiny of independent 

» 

India. 

On this happy occasion of the Centenary of the Calcutta 
University, which has given us an opportunity of meeting 
together and reviewing the stages through which the 
Calcutta University and higlier education in Indii in gejieral 
have pas'^ed, I would like, as an old student of lhi‘4 
University, to offer my greetings to all those connected with 
it in any way. Let me end this address with the hope that 
the Calcutta University w'ould make stdl greater contribution 
to the advancement of learning and the budding up of the 
India of our dreams. 
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CENTENARY CELEBRATION ADDRESS* 

I’BESIDENT, CHANCEUCiOB AMD FBIBMDS : 

Today we are celebrating the Centenary of the CaJcattB 
University, the oldest of the modern institutions for the 
propagation of higher education in India. This institution 
was estuWished when India under alien domination was 
dreaming the first dream of independence; today when we are 
celebrating the completion of hundred years of existence our 
country is free and strong and the people of our land are fired 
with hopes of building a new' life. For hundred years ideas 
and ideals have flown from this institution to fertilise the 
intellects of all Indians; they have helped to enrich human 
life. We have had to surmount many obstacles, proceed 
tlinmgh numerous conflicts, advance through many doubts 
and disputes to reach the golden gate at which we have 
arrived today. We have now the glow of. satisfaction at 
having successfully completed this journey end at the same 
time we l<K.)k foiward to the horizon towards which the path 
is leading u.s. In this new' awakening we find the essence of 
our festival, in this .synthesis of the joy of achievement and 
of the plans of aspiration. The past, present and future of 
Calcutta Univ(;rsity, calls us today to engage in our 
celebrations and to extend a welcome to all <.'f jou who have 
responded to our invitation and assembled here this afternoon. 
It is through yoin blessings, affection and .good wishes that 
our festival can he vitalised. 

Today we recall with deep humility our predecessors in 
this land and outside w'ho through the synthesis of our 
heritage aud Western thought sowed the first seeds of a new 
India, tended the seedling w'itli care and nurtured the tree 
with love and devotion to attain to its full s'avure. We do 
not have the good fortune to have theni with, ns: hut 
believers in our heritage as we are, we recall theni with 
gratitude and reverence. The seedlmg which they planted 

• Calcutta University Centenary Celebration Adrlress <lelivorca by 
Sri Nirmalknirur Sidhanta, M.A. tCal. & Cantab.), Vice Chancel. «r. Catenita 

Uniwfidtj,. on aoth January, 1957; 
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ig now a mighty tree; the torch which they l.indled is now 
iUominaiing all directions. In the plenitude ri' om etforts, 
in the success of our endeax’ours, they will hav<j a glow of 
flstisf&ction. 

Of the countless children of this great institution one of . 
the greatest and seniormost we have as our leader in the 
cblebration of this Centenary. He has accepted out invita¬ 
tion to guide us and thereby ensured ilie success of the 
ftmction. He is with us today not as the President of India 
but in the glory of his individuality, enshrin'ng the memory 
of the days of his youth as a student and as a teacher. We 
take pride in the fame he has gained, in the st.iture to which 
hiB has risen, in the glory he has brought to the motherland. 

We welcome him from the innermost core v)f om hearts vuth 
our hunible love. 

Many of those who are assembled here todav are alumni 
of this University, still connected with tlje University in some 
way or other; many of them have reached the pinnacle of 
success, they have extended the bounds of knowledge, beauti¬ 
fied the world with their creation, made history m their life. 
There are others who have worked within a n.m-owcr field, 
spent their days in humbler vocations, and made good w'lthiri 
their own sphere. Then again there arc thousands uho are 
still our faithful disciples engaged in preparing themselves 
for the wider life to follow. All of you are rnr guests today 
and we extend our heart-felt welcome to you. It is through 
you that this University is discovering itself and it is 
through your help that it will realise its ideals. 

Many have come from all parts of tne world with 
messages of goodwill and blessings. We appreciate their 
kindness and courtesy and our heart is full of gratitude. A 
centre of learning works in one country for a particular 
environment, but its glory is not circuniHcrib^d because the 
knowledge that is acquired and the truths which are discovered 
transcend time and space. Through the congregation of our 
guests we realise the unity of University ideals, the oneness 
in all efforts. To the representatives of those institutions 
from India and abroad, w’e convey our deepest g«»od wishes 
and pray that they will be the bearers of our ^modwill to their 
respective institutions. 

We have crossed one landmark through completion of 
hun4xud years of life. The history of the world, of humanity« 



of our oouutrj records hundred years. What imprint this 
institution of ours will leave on the sands of time, it is for 
the future to judge. We are unable to assess the worth of 
our achievements tp the finest eatent: we only look forward 
to the future with added strength and courage, lii this work 
we seek the blessings of our ancestors and tie goodwill of 
our fellow-men : we request you all to join in pra\er for the 
success of our mighty endeavour. 



APPEiJDl3t 11 

A. CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

Sni C. JD. Deshmukh 

Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, ladies and Genti^emen : 

The Calcutta University has done me a grtsat honour by 
inviting me to address the Convocation, which is being held 
on the eve of its Centenary celebrations, and which 1 deem 
it, therefore, a real privilege to be called upon to address. 1 
do not say this in any formal sense but out of a c'-nsciousness 
of the special significance of the occasion. 

This solemn ceremony of the Centenary Convocation 
serves to remind us of the noble tradition of liie Calcutta 
University, which lias done pioneerijig woi’k in awakening 
the complacent spirit of the Hast to tlie teclmol(»gical advances 
of the West. The tireless efforts of Kaja Ii;;mn:ohan Hoy 
and Iswarchandra V^dyasagar were directed to a reorien¬ 
tation of oui' ancient civilizatioji in the hght of modern 
advances in human knowledge. Asutosh Mookerjee, who was 
an embodiment of Helf-iesj>ect and self-coiilideji<e, carried 
on a relentless struggle for protecting the itcademic freedom 
of the University from the interference of an alien (Jovern- 
meiit. and his successors have carried on the work of the 
University in increasingly constricted and diificuU' circums¬ 
tances. Among the teachers and aJiiinni one comes across 
the names of Baukimchaudra Chatterjec and Surcndranath 
Banerjee, of Swami Vivekaiianda, Bandit Malaviya and 
l])e8hbandhu Chittaranjan X)as. of Tej i^aliadur Bapru, 
Sir Abdur llahim and 1)J’. Kashbeliai'y Cihose, of Jagadis- 
chaudra Bose and Acharyya IPrafullachandra Ray, of Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee and Dr. Meghnad Baba and last but not 
least of Netaji Subhashchandra Bose. These are names such 
as should make any successor to the tradition of this 
University proud of his heritage. When in my mind 1 run 
over tlie illustrious names of persons who have been ushered 
through the Convocations of the University and who are 
enhancing its prestige today, 1 remind myself that our 
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revered Bashtrspati, ;Dr. Uajendra Prasad, who ia 
inaugurating the celebratioiui to-morrow is himself among 
these distinguished individuals. And then, 'iinong those . 
associated with the University as teachers at 'me- time car 
another are world I'auious such as Dr. B. Badha- 

krishiian, Bri,\uts Jadunath Sarkar, ('. V. Baman and 
B. N. Bose. 

My sense of ])rivilegt* is weighed d<iwn by an awareness 
of ri<*uv\ resiionsibihl}. Until latel\ 1 havo had nc special 
concern ^Mth the acadeiine world, although 1 have been 
gtri'jraliy luteicsted in, and synijMthetic to, 'nstitutions of 
higher learning. While 1 have tried lo he d good student of 
every subject that I have been called upon to learn, I can 
la\ no claim to scholiuslnp, or profound learning. Moreover, 
addressing convocations is an art which I have not cultivated, 
Neverlhcless. as an erstwhile adininistratoi and [lohticiaii 
I iiiuv perhaps he able to make a few useful coservations, 
and in .uiv case there is another capacity in which 1 am 
expected to siiv something to a gathering of University 
students, teachers and administrators. That capacity is the 
Chainudiishij) ot the Vmversitv Grants Ci'iUinis.siou. Since 
the main 1 unction of that body is to promote and co-ordinate 
Universilv education and to determine and maintain standards 
«f teaching, examination and I'esearch in Thiiversities, my 
words are likelv lo ho interpreted as leprssenlative views, 
indicating the inind of tJie Coinmibsion. 1 .*iiOuld, therefore, 
make it clear that the views that I ehall be voicing would be 
my personal views, although I hope that they would be sucli 
as would, at least in a general wav, be acceptable to the 
Commission. 

It has not been possible for me to ponder much the 
])hilosophv of Convocation Addresses or lo conduct a research 
into tile ground covered by generations of ].ast Convocation 
Addresses, although 1 confess I have often 'vaiited to do so. 

1 expect to find that they generally draw attention to matters 
of topical interest concerning Universities and illuminate 
inanv a moral maxim for the citizens of the morrow. Over 
the vista of vears the topics of interest w'ill vary, even as the 
Idea or purpose itself of various Universities a-- i-onlcinporane- 
ously understood, in the light of the cultural, social, economic 
and ijoliticul background, whether in this ccxmtry ot 
elsewhere. My understanding of what the content of m'Jf 
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address should be will be fouud influeuo^ by these ^ot^hts - 
aad at the back of my mind vi’iU be an awareness of the 
special significance that most people will be disposed to 
attach to my observations because of the official position I 
hold. 

In making my observations, I shall remind myself that 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University was one of 
the Members of tliat very distinguished body, the University 
Education Commission, which presented the monumental 
rejwrt on higher learning in India in 1949, that in his capacity 
as Member of the Union Public Service Commission, he has 
had very special opportunities of adjudging Oie attainments 
and standards of the young men passing out from Universities 
and higher professional or technological institutions, and that 
finally he has been and continues to be a MeinUev of the 
University Urants Commission. I shall recall that his 
predecessor, an euhnent scientist and educationist, is now 
Member of the Planning Commission and in special charge 
of the subject of Education. 1 need not go further back into 
the history of the long line of administrators who have been 
responsible for the affairs of the University, an.d may safely 
conclude that if many improvements have yet to be made 
in the affairs of the University, and much reform has to be 
carried out, the reasons cannot be lack of realization or 
guidance in regard lo the desiderata, but difficulties, the 
removal of which does not lie within the power of any single 
academic authority or, within the sliort term, indeed, of any 
authority in India. 

The celebration of a Centenary is an appjopriate occasion 
in human affairs for both heart-felt felicitation and earnest 
retrospect. But the legitimate feeling of satisfaction 
that a century of existence is behind one should be tempered, 
in the case of Universities, by the reflection that even by 
modem standards a University which is a hundred years 
old is a relatively young University. Then again, India had 
amts of learning even more ancient than the modern tj'pe of 
Umyersities. Sufficient is known about these without its 
necessary for me to enter into details. 1 need only 
pqmt put that all the ancient Indian institutions were 
I residential in character, which made possible the closest 
pbmpiunion between the teacher and the taugjit. Also, 
'.^iwrratly; :&8 ed|HCa|?o^a was free, thanks to tlw patroj^ge of 
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^Hnoes and bountiful endowmente. The scholars, who were 
admitted after rigorous oral tests, were even provided with 
free board and lodging. Lastly, as a matter c«f topical interest 
I should mention that the Nalanda University (6th 
Century B.C. to the 23th Century A.l).) at the height of 
its glory had a thousand teachers and ten thou>>aud students, 
a teacher-student ratio of 1 to 10 against 1 io 35 and upwards 
at present in the colleges in Calcutta city. 

It is against this background that one should reflect on 
the significance of the Centenary of a University in India. 

Our modem Universities are not heirs to an ancient heritage, 
but were innovations introduced by the British in an age when 
the organisation of all types of indigenous system of education, 
including higher edui’ation. had been di->lo'*ated owing to 
unsettled political conditions. The precursors of our modern 
Universities were the Sanskrit colleges and the Madrashas 
founded towards the end of the Iflth century for the avowed 
purpose of encouraging the study of orienul languages, 
literature and laws, hut in reality for training legal assistants 
to English judges ^lany colleges and ^fahavidyalaya^i 
pieceded the Universities as seats of higher education of the 
Western ttpe in the first half of the Iflth century, to be 
followed u little latei h> a few piofessional institutions like 
tlie Medical College, Calcutta, and the Bomhu Engineering 
School 

The Instou ol how the first riiivcisi(\ m India came to 
he established would be found in the literature I'n the subject, 
(*sj)eciall_\ , Cluijiter 1 of the lejiioit of the Unive^siiy Education 
Commission The Commission refers to the famous Despatch 
ol Sir Chailes Wood, to the Court of Directors of 1B54, 
which has been described as the Magna Chai a of Enghsh 
Education in India The aim of education av*is enunciated 
as the diftusjon of the Arts, Science. Philosophy and 
Ijiterature of Europe. The study of Indian languages was 
to he encouraged and the English language was to be taught 
wherevei there was a demand for it, Iwth being regarded 
as the media for the diffusion of the European ki'owledge. 
Universities were to be established to encourage a legular and 
liberal course of education b^ confenmg acadtunc degiees 
as evidence of attainment in the different munches of Arts 
and Science. The syllabuses w’ere, it may be noticed, to 
exclude all subjects connected wiib I'chgious hel.efs. A 
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pt honourable rivalry was,«to be promoted among different 
such institutions and the division of University degrees and 
distinctious into diffeient branches was intended to direct the 
efforts of the highly educated men to the jtudies which were 
nopessary to success in the various active professions of life. 

The Bill to establish a University of Cabmtta received* 
the assent of the Governor-General on the •i4th January, 
1857, Universities were also established at Bombay and 
Madras immediately afterwards. Wliile the Governors of 
their provinces were the Cliancellors of the latter Universities, 
the Governor-General himself was for many long years the 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Significantly enough, 
the first Indian Governor-General, Sri C. Kajngopalachari 
became the first Indian Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 

The jurisdiction of the Calcutta Univershy was not 
originally circumscribed by provincial limits. Colleges from 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, U.P., C.P., Burma and Cej'lon w'ere 
also affiliated to the University. The gradual e.stablishment 
of new Universities restricted its sphere of \’ork, but has not 
retarded the growth in the number of its students. The 
progressively complete conversion of the Umverhity from an 
examining to a teacliing University, so far .is I'ost-Graduate 
instruction is concerned, was largely duo to tlic Msion and 
drive of Asntosli Mookerjee. 

The inexorable pressure of numbers has resuHed in Indian 
Universities losing ground in re«pect of basic cfjui]»meiit in 
the broadest sense of the term (Dix., quality and number of 
teachers, accommodation, especially labors torj’-space, 
apparatus, libraries, hostels, etc.) and therelore, in the 
standards attained. There w’as a time w'hen within their 
circumscribed limits of responsibility, th(‘ old Universities of 
India produced aluntni of as high a .standard as nnyvhere else 
in the world. Competent critics spoke well of the standard 
of examination and of the quality of the degree confen’ed. 
Writing in 1891, E. W. Thomas, in the Bevew’ of the 
History and Prospects of British Education in India said 
about them : ‘ On the w'hole they (nc., the degrees) denote 
much the same standard of attainment us do those conferred 
by the University of London.’ The increase in numbers 
has prchably affected standards adversely even in wealthier 
. countries. The * Universities Quarterly * of the United 
Kingdom ha# stated editorially that although opiiMons among 
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0niveiiuty people aito mied, tlie xaejcmty tudd tlut Hie hetik 
atttdenta aire es good as ev6S and the worse ik) worse than 
before, bat the average quality is lower on account ot a greater 
increase in the lower ranges. A similar, but probably more 
emphatic judgment will undoubtedly be valid in lespeci of the 
standards of present-day Indian Universities. In the ultimate 
analysis the mam reasons will be found to b3 three, eie., 
msuffieient expenditure on University Educat'on, the 
confusion prevailing m regard to the medium of instruction; 
and undue emphasis on the system ot year-end examinations. 

I’liis IS not an appropiiate occasion tor me to expatiate 
on any ot these inattei'*, althougli 1 cannot lefiain from 
drawing attention onct again to the uttci inuleqnacy of the 
funds devoted l)\ the country to the unpiovement and 
development of liigliei education as tompaied with othti 
conntiies Wiuieas m the United Kingdom and the USA, 
the annual aveiage expenditure per student undergoing higher 
education is tlie equivalent of Hs .j.OOO, m India it is behiw 
Rs 500 Out of om nitionil income lieie m India we aie 
probablv devoting to higliei education a peicentage wlmii is 
one quaitei ot wliat it is in U K Giave as they are, these 
disparities will be s< «mi to be imuh moic seiious when it is 
leah/ed that our wastage bv failure^ in examinations is about 
5 times that, sav, in K Uastly, wheieas in U K., the 
increase in the iiumbtu educated is matched b\ proportionate' 
inoiease in graiits, witli us the ineieaso in grants is disprojor- 
tionatelv sin ill, with llie result that theie is progressive* 
deteiioiation in all diiections. 

Fifiin the jioinl of view of students within the juiiadiction 
of the Calcutta University, the picture is more dismal still. 
It IS not peiliaps geneially iea’i/t*d that today this I'^niveisitv 
has to look aftei the higher educatiem of ntaily 90,000 
students, a number vvliieh exceeds the total numbei of students 
in all the seven British Universities One citv college has 
over 13,000 students and five otheis have an average of 0.000 
The colleges of Howiah across the iiver provide foi ane'tbn 
18,000, making a total of nearly 60,000 foi what mav be 
called the metropolitan area of Bemgal 

The number of students who have received tbeii degre***!, 
diplomas and ceitificates todav ts 8,822, about most ot vvhoni 
will be leaving the University to face the tdi^cn s life and 
its problems. To those who will pioseeute their studies 
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Ittlilter f need fifty vei^ little. I do’ng^t'Qdftie itusm OQ 
good foHonc and can nfifiure them that mtioh is bgtng done 
out of the funds at the disposal of the University grants 
Commission to improve the apparatus of post-graduate 
education. I doubt if lack of employment or a suitable 
vocation will be a serious problem for ^them when the^f 
finish their chosen courses. They will probablj* find that their 
emoluments or earnings will be, at least for a long iime to 
come, disappointingly or distressingly low; but that state 
of affairs is only a reflection of the still backward state of 
economy of the country. 

Those who have received professional or post-graduate 
degrees or diplomas will, also, I expect, fare reasonably well. 
But for the bulk of the graduates, especially in this pai*t of 
the country, I fear einploynicnt o])portnnitie^ w'lll he poor and 
uninspiring. 1 have spoken elsewhere about the Second T’ive 
Year Plan and the proposals it contains in regard to 
improvement of employment opportunities for the edn'*nted, 
and I do not intend to traverse the same ground again. 1 
should, however, like to take this opportunity of supplementing 
what I said reoenth with special lefeience to conditions in 
Bengal, which arc somewhat spwial. 

In Bengal the middle classes have alw’ays been a more 
important component of the community than elsewhere, the 
reasons being largely, hut not entirely, historical. Althougli 
its metropolis and its environs hum with commercial and 
industrial activity, the country-side has no other towm 
important in the modern sense. The resuH is that prospects 
of gainful employment draw young men to Palcntla, yving 
men often desirous ol bettering their prospects by acquiring 
higher aeademie qualifications W'hile earning some sort of a 
livelihood. In a milieu of large-scale industry and commerce 
small-scale industry and self-employment has till lately been 
neglected, and there is excessive reliance on the part of those 
undergoing higher education on professional careers or 
clerical and admini-^trative avocations. The dead-end 
character of secondary education, only now sought to be 
remedied by proliferation and extension, as recommended by 
the Secondary Education Commission, has left hardly any 
choice to the young person of sixteen who has passed the 
Bohool leaving examination other than proceeding to seek 
I admission to an itistitntion of higher education for a belief 
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chance in life, especially aa for many categories of jobs the 
lUininiuoi educational qualificatiob prescribed is Intermediate 
pass or a degree. Bince many a college in the country-side 
lacks the full (‘omplement of facilities, especially for 
honours or in science, young persons gravihite inevitably to 
Calcutta. 

Tins rusts, migration ni the past was eiieouraged, by the 
educational authorities, inspite of strained resources, under a 
public pressure difficult to resist and often out of a genuine 
com id ion that it was a public duty to accoimiiodate \ tung 
peojrle seeking tire blessings of higher education, so Jm|wrtaiit 
to an economically hardpressed community. To this already 
difficult complex of academic circumstance, have been added 
the trials and trilmlations of the events that resulted ii’ the 
partition of India, events which have affected Bengal more 
adverseh tlian aio other Stale in India. While its area and 
resources have contracted, the burdens on it have increased 
on the eontrarv owing to the influx of waves of displaced 
perMins fiom Kasteni Pakistan, a movement which ha-s not 
ceased to this da\ and ot which no one can foresee the 
end with any degree of confidence. The phenomenal 
strengths of eollog* s in Calcutta and Howrah to whi-h 1 
referred a short v\hile ago are the end results of the-^e diverse 
influences. 

The Government of Bengal, tiie University authovtles 
and college managements ai*o well seized of the problem, and 
with a concerted effort, guided and assisted by the T^nhei.sit/ 
Grant- Commission, it should be pos.sil)le to do something 
progressively elTecti\e to relieve the congestion n Calcutta 
colleges. 

T refer to these matters, not cNidently relevant in the 
context of a Com (M otion Addre.ss, firstly, because 1 want tJie 
fresh graduates before me to know that when 1 address a few 
words ot advice to them T do so with some awarene.ss of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the arrangements society has m."de 
for imparting higher education to them: secondly, hecaii-e 
I feel that society, that is the State, owes a special measure 
of guidance and assistance to the educated vouth of Bengal, 
on the lines indicated by the Planning C<)U)mi''sion with 
reference to the problem of educated unemployed in 
part^phs 22 to 29 of Chapter V of their Eeport on the 
Second Five Year Plan. Bengal will have to have e. 
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considerable portion of the pilot schemes which they have 
recommended and for which they have promised larger 
provisions shonld the re!»i>ou8e be adequate. 

There is another aspect of employment which should 
bring some comfort to those seeking it. Experience had 
shown in regard to developing economies that estiiuaUM of 
educated manpower are apt to prove to be under-cstimates 
in the gross and in detail. 'Fliis should he ])arlicularly true 
of India, where there were no estimates worth sj)eaking ahwUl 
in regard to the Fii'st Plan and where for the Second the> 
have been at l)eKl sectional, eK]H*c'i<illy confined fo the 
professional or technological fields. Even in those fields, it 
is now conceded, there will he shortages. But in other 
technical fields, c.g., sociological or statistical, as for instance, 
for community development and national extension nork, 
there exist pronounced .shortages of the riglit t^pe of educated 
people. The country-side’s nec'ds will soon he clamant and 
the conditions of work there are steadily mipj’oving. What 
is needed, therefore, is a readjtistmv'iit of attitudes on the part 
of the city educated yiuth, a-i well as a eouf-.e of reorii'Uiat'on 
for them by jirospeetive enqdoyers. On tlu' part of the 
Universities also, a continuous adju.'<tmeut of cducalioita’ 
sights is called for so that IIk* cuiTeiit uec^ds of the nation are 
adequately met. In the nature of tilings, Univcn’sllies, even 
where they are slightly ahead of society at iar”e in discerning 
the ever-moving ‘■oeial purpose of education, are nearly cHvays 
behind th<* urgency of actual l■c<plMelrlents. It is for I’lanning 
authorities or miplentciil mg agencii's of the Plan to ulerr 
them hotinies. At the instance of the Community Develop¬ 
ment IMiiiistrv T have, on behalf of llie ITjnvc'Vsity (Irants 
rominission, alrcaidy drawn the attention of tin* Inter- 
University Board to the very large requirements of educated 
personnel of this important exeentive agency of the Blale 
operating in the country-side. 

Even where for the moment, prospects of employment 
are dim or uninspiring, the great evil to be on guard against 
is frustration. Employment opportunities reveal themselves 
to the sanguine and not to the faint-hearted. Frustration is 
like that bogey of the Himalayan climber, lassitude at the 
high altitudes, a desire for peace and rest, to give up th« 
etm^le, a surrender to whjch means sure annihilation. 



1 do iK>t believe iibftt the young person ot today in India 
needs much exiiortation about the dignity of labour. More«> 
over, dignity attadios not to lal[>our so much as to a 
realization that no one is entitled to ask another lo undergo 
manual or physical labour for him which, in certain 
circumstances, he w'ould not be prepared, if able, to undergo 
for hiuiKelf. When a politician friend of Abraham Lincoln, 
astuniKlied at finding him poliKhing his own shoes m his 
country-ho\iM* gasped : Whv ! Mr. Ihesideiit, \ou are cleaning 
your <ivvn shoos! L.iiculn cotdiv count''red : “Yts, who e slioc-i 
do you elean ? 

1 would now turn to matters of fundamental and 
perniancni import, viz., the duties and responsihilitn-s 
of the educated, the due discliarge of which is ah the mme 
necessary in a country where employment oj>poftunities for 
the higl^l_^ educated are not >,atisfactory and where improve¬ 
ment in economic and social conditions hangs in the final 
analysis on the more privileged members of the community, 
such a-^ (he educated, giving ol their vciy best. To j'ut it 
briefly, the more depressing the environment the greater is 
the need of specialh hard effort on the part of everyone, 
[Kirt'cnlarh the iiiNtnuted. In such a situation the shoH- 
coming.s of tlic instrncliona received should, instead of 
discouraging, act as a spur to further elTorls, if the vicious 
circle of pofir resources, imperfect instnvtion and continued 
poverty of resources is to he broken. Tt should he remembered 
that Umversit\ education is tinly a preparation f<ir enliglitcncd 
citi/enshij) and that such a citizenship is a life-long ousmesr 
and challenge. 

The new graduate will be entering on his career in a 

dynamic society, winch no doubt needs competent scientist-. 

and technologists and professional men of all sorts, but needs 

still more basically p.^rsons of judgment, sincerity, integritv 

and diligem-e who can play their part w^ll in a modern 

democraev. 

& 

As I understand it the functions of parliameiilnrj 
democracy such as is practised in this country and elsewhere 
are two : firstly, what might be called a floating sense of right 
and wrong in the community by which at intervals tb® 
verdict of society is brought to bear conclusively and 
definitively on the actions of those who are entrusted wih , 
Ti^spoiiaibility for the governance of the oountry; and 
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ibjl this verdict is made up of the perfjonal judgcaents of all 
the adult individuals who make up the community. If tliis 
is correct llie importance of individual freedom of opiniv>n, 
which is sought to be safeguarded by our Cionstitutiou, at once 
becomes evident. It should, tlu'refore, be the parti';ular« 
concern of the \ounger generation to ensure that their 
intellectual independence is fully inuinlained and developed 
and is not permiUed to succiimli to an> form, open or disgu sed, 
of authoritarianism or dictalorshi]). 

1 ha\e abend} rebTrcd to llie d\ iiunusm of the society into 
wliieh tJu* Meu giaduiite \m 11 i>e moving. 'I’liis is all the 
more noticeable in a country like ours which has acliievcd 
independence after centuries of subjugation to alien anibonty 
and infliiences. Whatever the fortunes of life may bring to 
the individual, there is no doubt whatsoever that generations 
which have the privilege of living in and working for the 
India of today are ain.iiig the most fortuiiates. TIum-c i-> 
undoubtedly a sense of satisfa^'tioii m achievements in a 
couutrv’ already in the vanguard of progi-ess. There is also 
an exhilarating feeling of manhood in waging .i war against 
alien rule, but this cannot compare with excitement and 
fascination of helping to build up the economy of a backvvavd 
counti’}' which has only lalciv achieved iK indejieiidence and 
which is straining every nerve and sinew to make up foi lost 
time and opporlunities in work of recon"tmet ion and develo]*- 
menf, a process wliieli in a lliicklv populated countrv like 
oms iiuaiis iiiuch in t'rm-. of advaiK'eiuent of human W’eifnre 
and maintenance of 7 veaee in this world. 

In a recent thought-pi'ovoking article on Hie paradox 
of progress Aldous Huxley has fiiit fonvard certain important 
propositions. I’hese are : (1) individual life is not necessarily 
progressive; (2) human beings have an amazing capacity for 
taking things for granted; (Hi the progress w’hich ran he 
observed takes place in w'bat may he called the public domain, 
but for all children and adolescents and for the vast majority 
of adults it is private life alone that has value or indeed any 
real existence; (4) that men and women responsible for 
progress have always been a minority; (5) that while public 
life is perpetually changing private life remains enduringly 
Ifee same; and (6) that although progiess can take place all 
the time it is never completely gratuitous and has always 
' 'tMad for. In devel^ng Jhese ideas he nmtes ; **M > 
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private lif« ifii not toct WntAlIf interf«rtefd wiia* tmd UI iJis IjM • 
etiirittinment ici dOQctituiied by eios^otnA* justiil^ by 4«li^km 
and rationalised in terms of the prevailing philosophy, men 
will tolerate the untolerable and will go on tolerating it Uxc 
yeara, even for generations and centuries.*” It is this apathy, 
this pathetic contentment, which it should be the duty of the 
new generation to be aware of and to make strenuous and 
continuous efforts to shake off. 

In looking around the new world of active citizenship 
into which the fresh graduates will have entered, the first 
shock that tJiey will probably rci'cive is in finding that in the 
university <ff life what is preached is not aJwa;vs practised. 

1 have great syinjialh^ foi the University graduate who after 
an indifferenl coniNc of in^trnetjon through his most 
iiupres'iionnble age steps into the wor’.d of a citizcn‘> life, 
lagging far belnnrl life in othc'r (tmntnes in minjinum 
coinhirts and adequate <ip])ortnnitie'«-, a world wliere in 
addition to lack of the ap])ai’atns of in.itcri.il well-being, and 
in part because of it, be is bkeU to eneonnter uiulesiTable 
pressures on inoml valuis. Concretely, the >oung graduate 
faced with lack of gainful ocenpanon ma> also encounter in 
addition a low code of etiucs encouraged by the scrdiuble 
for advantage. Unlc'^s be is exceptionally lucky be may meet 
unedifying spectaides < f grei'd for pelf or power, hypocrisy 
and doublo-dealmg and disregard of the rule of the law. 
Whatever innate foundation of goodness there may be in him 
and w’hale\cr llie extent to which it lias been fo.stered in the 
case of higher education (unfortunately that extent i.s not 
likely to be great on account of modern instmction being 
entirely void of an_\ element «)f rehgions or moral te.n hOig', 
all that will stand in imminent danger of being erod«‘d 1 v a 
tairihd environment unless he esjiecially on his guard. 
He may he driven by penurv to a despondent laxness ir. the 
dischiwge of duly. He may be encouraged by the env’cloping 
atmosphere of business or politics or profession or admin’stra- 
tion to deviate from the high and narrow path of i-eetiiiide. 
tempted by bod example to deal unfairly or ncon-^ideratelv 
with others even less fortunate than he is, in ofhi'r word' to 
exploit; persuaded by subtle influences to tegaid right menns 
as unimportant in securing desired ends. Tl -s in such 
circumstances that the educated youth of tlie coinilrv must 
by Ida internal indindual sense of discipline, reinforce 
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ti^tever disciplines be bswe m^gom coweiW 

of his higher ^uoatiim and msdce a stand for the preservation 
of the sense of right and wrong. Apart from this sense being 
the foundation of demooratic society, it is the natural heritage 
of the young and it should have been developed, be it by ever 
so little, by his University education. 

It is for the new generation particularly to resist the 
sway of bad enviromuent to discharge their moral obligations 
as the elite of the community, which in a sense they are. 
It is not given to everyone to rise to high jiositions or to 
sway the course of events, but it is possible lor everyone to 
safeguard Ins moral values if only he means to do ^o, jn-.pite 
of every handicap and disadvantage iii material nense. 
Indeed, it is often found that the less advantaged a person 
is the more acute is his sense of right and wTong. Consciinee 
is a flame which ollcn burns brightt'st in the hearts of the 


poor. 

Apart from mural values, }oung men at the commence¬ 
ment of their careers m life should endeavour desperately 
to retain or cultivate certain qualities. Of these 1 place 
intellectual curiosit} at a ver> high level. Indeed, since tliat 
is the outstaiidmg cliaractenstic ol a student, the ideal would 
be to remain a student all one’s life. It is then only that 
the full flavour of life can be savoured, no matter what the 
surrounding material circumstances may be. 

Another quality to be cherished and fostered is aesthetic 
sensibility. I have always lamented the almost universal 
sway that slovenlines.s and lack of all sense of order seem to* 
have established over the modern Indian scene. Whatever 
the cause maj' be, no effort should be spared to combat this 
trend; and the best instrument for the purpose is a carelully 
cultivated and jealously guarded aesthetic sensilnlity. 

The educated youth of today may lack the opportunities 
for fruitful use of knowledge and even skill acquu'ed at the 
University. But no wisdom that he may have garnered need 
ever go waste. In the ultimate analysis, wisdom stems from 
ihe iKinscieTiee and we have the authority of many great men 
for beUeviog that conscience may be the voice of God. 

MaSatica Ganbhi said: 


“ You have to believe no one but yourselves. You 
must try to listen to the inner vokje, but ijE you won't 
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liat«e the ex^KreBaion ‘ iimeor voice * you may vm the 
expreseion ‘ dictates of reason which you should 
dt>ey, and if you U^iU not parade God, 1 have no doubt 
you will parade something else which in the end will 
prove to be God, for, fortunately, there is no one 
and nothing else but God in this universe.” 



B. CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


3r! N. K. Bidhanta, Vice-ChmiodloT, 

Calctdta University 

Youh Excellency, Me. Deshmuxh, Ladies and Gentlemen 

As it is only four months since we had our last Convocation 
there is not the same volume of material to report. We can 
now claim to be up to date with our Convocations as we are 
distributing the degrees and diplomas awarded on the exami¬ 
nations of 1956. Tlie examinations for the M.A. and M.Se. 
degrees had, however, to be postponed on account of the 
unprecedented floods in the State and the suc^'essful students 
will have to wait another year for their formal (Convocation. 
This Convocation is a special one as we are holding it in the 
midst of our Centenary Celebrations which should be an 
occasion for stock-taking and for assessment of our work during 
the first hundred years of existence. Tin's we have attempted 
to do In a fairly bulk\ volume which will be ai.iilable to the 
public tomorrow. Today we can indulge m some heart¬ 
searching as we are going over the happenings of a short 
period and think more of the future that lies ahead. 

CONDOIiBNCE 

As usual I begin with the losses suffered recently. 
Late Pnnnalal Bose. ex-Minister of Education, took up tins 
responsibl(‘ office after retirement from the Judicial Service 
and ably sen’ed the cause of education in the State for several 
years, liatc Joygopal Banerjee, a profound scholar in 
English literature, held the chair of Professor of English of 
this University from 1927 to 1936. He died at the ago 
of 84 full of years and honours. Late Suhaschandra Eay, 
Lecturer in the Department of English, was a teacher in this 
University for more than thirty years. Late Manindranath 
Bose, formerly Principal, R. G. Kar Medical College, served 
the UnivCTsity from 1929 till the coming of the new Act, as o 

* OoQvocatioD Address delivered by Sii Nirmalkuiaar Sidbantft, M.A. 
(Cal. a Caotab.), Vice-Cbaocellor, Cakutta Uaivernty, on Batarday, the 
l!Hh Janosty, 1957. 
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member erf tbe Sena^te, %nrfioalie, Dean of the of 

Modicine and on various other Committees* Late d'iteudra* 
mohan Sen was a member of the Senate, and dilfeient 
Faculties and Committees of the Univearsity from 1935 to 1955. 
He was the Head of the Department of Teaching in ibis 
University for about six [years. He made over to this 
University his own anc^tral home with the object of creating 
an endowment for higher studies in Education in memory of 
his parents, Jnanendramohan Sen and Sarala Sen. In the 
death of Indubhushan Banerjee, fomierh Asutosh Professoi 
of Historj', the University has lost a well-known historian. 

We deeply mourn the loss of these eminent persons and 
offer our condolence to the bereaved families. 

Felicitations 

We offer our felicitations to Sri Hemendraprasad Ghosh, 
on Ills attaining the mature age of eighty-one jears. We 
are also glad to leain that Bn Amulyakumar Saha, Pnrfessoi 
of Surgery, N. it. Biroar Medical College, has been elected 
Hunlaiian Profi'ssor of Surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England 


XoTiviTiES Abroad 

Prot. S. P. Chatterjee, Univeraih Professor of 
Geography, has been invited by the Moscow Universilv to 
deliver a senes of lectures at the Geographical Faculty of the 
University. 


Speciil Lecturers Appointed 

Dr. C. G. Pandit, M.B.B.S., Pb.D., D.P.H., D.T.M., 
F.N.I., Director, Tndian Council of Medical Research, has 
been appointed Brahmachari Reader in Medicine for 1957. 

Swami Tejasananda was appointed Sister Nivedita 
Lecturer for 19.56 to deliver at least two lectures on the life 
and activities of Sister Nivedita. 

Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee was appointed Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy Lecturer for 1956 to deliver a course of at least 
tttree lectures in Bengali, Urdu or English, on some a^ct 
of Islamic Thought and Culture. 








Sri Appadoomi, Frmeipa!, International Inetitate ai 
Studies, New Delhi, was appointed Taraprasad Khsitau 
Tjecturer for 1966. 

Dr. Bubodhcbandra Bengupta has been appointed 
Saratchandra Chatterjee Memorial Lecturer for 1966. 

Sri Bimalchandra Sinha has been appointed Vidyasagar 
Ijecturer for 1957. 


Visitors and Extexsion Tjbcturers 

We ofleied liospitalitx to Fieiuli Prof •'>sor Jean Wald, 
and the Italian philosopher Prof. Franco Lombardi, who was 
visiting India under the sponsorship of (he Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Congress. 

Pro!. C. D. Darlington, Head of the Departnienl of 
Botany, University of Oxford, has been iriMled to delKer 
lectures at the Botany Department of the University. 

Important Chvnoes in Btati’tes \nd Reot'htio.vs 

1. Statutes have been framed legardnig the (onsliliitioii 
of tlie Faeulty of Journalism and are pending liefop* the 
('haneellor for her assent 

2. A separate integrated course of Commerce, pn , 
I.Com., B.Com., (Pass and Honours), and M.Com , has been 
adopted and is going to he mlrodueed slK»rtly. 

-’1. Tlie following new subjeets, (i) TToitsehold Seienee, 
(if) Honseho'd \it, (iii'i Child Care and Training and 
(/») Social Science, ha\e been added to tlie snbjwts for the 
I.A., 1 He., U.A. and B.He, Ev.iimnations for the bimefit 
of women students 

1. new diploma course m Dermatologv has been 
instituted to enable the medical graduates to have uaiiiing 
in Dermatology. 

5. Biochemistry has been included in the list of aubjects 
for tile M.Sc. Examination. 

6. A new diploma course in Museology has been 

introduced. 

Museum methods were being tuught in the Anthropology 
Bhspurtmsnt since 1^. Now a full diploma course has been 
introdueed. 



7. !Eb« f<w Eaistia 

beeu revised. 


KNXKJWMfiNTS AND GIFTS 

An offer of Bs. 10,000 from Sm. Sucharu Devi, lor 
making an endowment in order to coiumemoraie her father, 
Brahmananda Keshabchandra Sen, wais accepted iMth 
thanks. G. P. Notes of the face value of Us. 5 000 
were received from the General Secretary, Hainkrislina 
Mission, on heha'f of the Nivedita School, for <he 
creation of a leoturebhip in the University in meinoi’y 
of Sister Nivedita. .V grant of Ks, 00,000 was sanctioned 
foi lt)5G-u7 by the Depiitv Secretarv, Govermnent of 
West Bengal, Medical and J'ublic Health Department’, for 
adding to the corpus of the Bangabala Mookerjee Endovcment 
Fund for higher training of nuibes. .\n offer of Ks. 3,000 
fioiu Dr. .Tadunath Sinlia for an endowment for the 
award ot a gold medal in commemoration oi his deceased 
wile Siimlu Manjari Hinha to the best female student, 
who puss the B.\. (I'lis.i Exaiiiinaftoil of the t'aleiitta 
rniveisjtx was accepted with thanks. An offer of H% 
Conversion Loan ot the lace value ol Rs. 1,000 from 
Sii Satisc-hauiha (iliosh, for the cieaiion ol an endowineut 
lor tile annual award ol a silver modul to he called 
“ \V. C Gliosh Medal ” foi the girl student, 'securing the 
highest number ol marks m J'higlisli Honours n tht> B.A 
Kxaiiiination, was accepted with thanks. A sum ol Hs. 1*2 200 
lias been leceivcd from Mis A. Basu to lound a -scholarship 
m niemoiv of her cle< eased husband Dt. Preinsundei Basu. 
A sum of Rs. o.tKK) in G. P. Notes and also a sum ol Rs. l->0 
111 cash for this vear’s awaid have been received from 
Hri Narescliandra Ghosh of Sadhana Oiisadhalava lor the 
creation of an endowment entitled “ l>r. Haren Mookerjee 
Memorial Debate 

Mrs. N. K. Ghosh presented a challenge shield worfJi 
Rs. 300 m memory of her father late Mamnathanath Rose 
to be awarded to the winner of the Inter-Collcgiate Midnapore- 
Bftnkura Zonal Football Final. A sum of Bs. 7,000 lias been 
received from Howrah Motor Co., for instituting a scholarship 
of Ba. 15 per month for a year and a book prize to the best 
atodent in B.A. and B.9o. Honours in Mathematics. Aft 







4»ffer has bsen received Irom Prof. Nalinaksiia Daita, Head 
of the Department of Pali, for donating Ks. 1,000 Cor the 
University Gentenaiy' Fund. He has also requested the 
University to deduct Ks. 800 every mouth from his salary 
from January to November, 1957, for the creation of a fund 
out of the aceumulatioji of such deduction, in order to provide * 
for a monthly stipend for a student taking up Pali in the 
Post-Graduate classes. 

Donations from private sources amounting to about 
Ks. 1,80,000 ha\e been received as Centenary contributions 

The total contributions from these soui’ces do noi c*>me 
up to our expectations and we are hoping that other .soln•cc<^ 
which have been ai)proached will be coming forward with 
donations within the next few weeks. 

In planning for the next decade or two we have to 
depend mainly on State help. The University Grants 
Commission has made a generous contribution of one crore 
on the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations and this will 
help us with our immediate building plans. The (loverniuent 
of West Bengal has made a special eontribuluju of about 
lakhs which also will be extremely useful. We are grateful 
to the University Grants Commission and to the Slate 
Government for these contribution^. 


Vth\rh-al CoLLUdii FOR Home and Social Science 

It was decided by the Calcutta Univerwily in 1954 to 
e:y)and and develop the existing Viharilal Mitra Institute 
into a full-fledged degree college to be called the Viharilal 
College for Home and Social Science. 

The college, as planned, would provide a 4-\ear degree 
course with special emphasis on Horae and Social Science, 
The final, i.e., the 5th-year would be devoted to a Post- 
Graduate Teachers’ Training Course leading to a Teachers’ 
Diploma in the subject. 

The subjects tha^ wou'd be specially taught in this college 

are i — 

1. Household Art writh special reference to Art in 
everyday life and living, centered on home activitiw 
smd relationship. 

S. Child Care and Training including menUl health of 
the 4i^d and OhOd Guidance. 



S. B^sdbdd Scmce with enat^bMkis oH food 

vad nutrition, relation of food to individual and 
family well-being, to national and social security^ 

4. Social Science including Social Service and Pnblie 
Health and other allied subjects. 

The construction work of the new college building is 
almost complete. The complete construction of the entire 
college building would cost a sum of Ks. 5,S8,884. The 
Government of India has very kindly agreed to bear 66% .jf 
the total coat of the building construction, i.r., a grant to the 
extent of Rs. 3,88,600 has been sanctioned for the purpose. 
Also we have approached the Government of India for sanc¬ 
tioning a recurring grant of Ks. 80,155 \earl> for a period 
of five \ears. We have also a|)proaclied the Government of 
West Bengal ft>r according sanction to a non-recurrmg grant 
ot Rs. 4,05,220 (R^. 2,65.000 for equipment and Ra. 2,00,220 
for meeting 31% cost of buildings'). 

The new Viharital C»»llege will bc' opened on 22nd instant 
by Dr. J. <\ Ghosh, McMuher, Planning Commission. 

CouiEcji.vTE Knrc.vTioN 

I think it necessary to dwell here on the state cf 
collegiate education on the completion of a hundred .yeitrs of 
the life of the Tlniversity. The number of colleges affiliated 
to this T^niversity w'as 60 in 1947 after the partition of Bengal. 
Today the total number of colleges affiliated to this University 
is 124. Of these 105 are .^rts and Science Colleges. 32 in 
Calcutta and 73 in the Mofussil. The remaining 10 are 
Professional Colleges of which 0 are institulions imparting 
teaching in Medicine, 4 are for the training of leacher-., 2 aie 
for Tjcgal Studies, 1 for Engineering, 1 for Tanning, 1 for 
Agriculture and 1 exclusively for Commerce. The total 
number of students in the undergradnale classes of the pro¬ 
fessional and non-professional colleges of the University is 
82,400. Of this number roughly 60% have taken np the 
study of humanities, about 37% read pure science .md eidv 
13% are students of professional courses. This compiirarive 
paucity in the number of students in the jirofessn.nal coiirBe*^ 
is not due to the absence of demand for such courses but is 
due to the limited facilities for taking up such conrsea. 
Profeasional Colleges are not increasing in the same proj < rtiw? 
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as Arts and Soiance Cdleges and there is obviously a need 
for increase in their numbers. If we add to the number of 
undergraduate students, students in the Post-Oraduate classes 
in Arts, Science, Technology and Law, we have a total of 
87,532 students whom it is tlie responsibility of this Un versUy 
today to look after. 

As the University is about to enter the second ceiilurj 
of its life, it is faced with the task of mtrcxlucing a co/oplete 
change in the structure of collegiate education. 1 refer to 
the introdiiction of the Tliree-year Degree Course. The 
scheme has l>een adopted by tlie Academic Council nnd ihc 
matter is now j)ending before the Senate. Recently Statutes 
relating to the conditions to he fulfilled b> colleges st'ching 
recognition as (’onstituenl Colleges have been di’awn up and 
they have been passed by the Senate. 

The problem of hostel accommodation for -.fidenta 
remains as acute as before. For Post-Graduate studen's, we 
have two hostels under (•onslruction, one for boys on Tlaxra 
Boad, south of the University Science College at Balhgiinge, 
and another for girls in the Hastings House. The la(tt*r is 
nearing completion and should be ready for occupation by 
next July, wdiile work on the former is being expedited 

For undergraduate students too,—especially for girls,— 
there is great need for new hostels. I elaborated the need 
at some length in my last report and 1 shall be content with 
just referring to it again. 


Board of Health 


Social Service Camps : 

During the I’uja Vacation the Board of Health organised 
four Social Service Camps. 3-50 students and teaidien from 
different colleges participated. One of these, a camp at 
Dhamua (24'Parganas>, about 22 miles from Calcutta, was 
exclusively meant for women '■tudents. Sri Tarakchamlra 
Das, a University teacher of the Anthropology Department, 
was in charge. He was assisted by some lady teachers from 
our oolites. 

. The students established ('ontact with the village 
ffrbseien'fclk and taught them the broad principles of First-aid, 



Hoine-a«ir»Jag, <s»r« of the «iek, Child Oate, 
of health and hygiene, eewing, etc. 

An illustrated brochure—*' The Role of University 
Students in Village Development Work ”,—describing tlM 
work dune by tbe students during the years 1955 and 19S6, 
was published and distributed to persons interested in rural 
reconstruction work. The brochure contains a survey 
the socio-economic condition of some villages in West Bengal 
not covered by the Community Development and National 
Extension Service programmes. 

The ivter-Vuiversity Youth Fefitival : 

The Calcutta University C’ontingent has been taking 
part creditably in the Tnter-University Youth Festival 
organised by llie l^nioii Ministry of Education. Like 
other Youth Welfare activities, participation in the Festival 
was arranged under the supervision of the Board of Health. 
In 19.56 the Calcutta University Contingent was formed on 
the basis of an Inter-College Youth Festival held in Calcutta. 
About 400 btiidents from *25 colleget. participated. The 
contingent to tlie Delhi Festival was composed of 43 students 
and 5 teachers. The eontmgenl participated in nearly all 
llie items of the Festival at Delhi with satisfactory results, 
winning awards in the largest number of items amidst a very 
keen competition among 31 Universities. The Calcutta 
Uuiversitj' Contingent won awards in the following items: 

Painting, Handicrafts, Instrumental Music (Men), 
Instrumental Music (Women), Group singing, Drama 
and Radio Plaj. 

The Asutosh Museum 

In the months under review the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art of the Calcutta University carried on extensive 
explorations in different parts of Bengal which resulted in 
the discovery of rare objects of art .and antiquity thr«)wing 
new light on the yet unknown history of Bengal. In this 
brief period four new ancient sites Were discovered in Bengal, 
at Bahiri in Midnapore District, Atghara in 24-Paiganas and 
Deriyapur-Boro Balarampur and Deulia in Burdwan District. 
The antiquities from Bahiri suggest that the site amceals 
ruin* of Kushan and Pala periods, while th# numismatic and 

' 14^190 V-JV. 
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iNMEvaootta finds hom Atghst» and Sku^aptn^Boro Bdbiwtiipur 
show that the places had habitations more than two 
thousand years ago. Atghara, near Baruipnr on the C'aknitta- 
Diamond Harbour Batlway line, hes only a doaeu mile-t away 
from Ballygunge, and thereby it is the nearest urchae'dogtcal 
site to Calcutta. Both Bahiri and Atghaia have been 
explored by Sn Pareschandra Dasgiiptn, Assistant Cuiottir. 
The three sdver-punoh-marked coins which have been 
discovered at Deriapur-13oro l^larampur represent the early 
coinage of India, which circulated more than two thousand 
years ago. Several stone sculptures discovered at Deiilui aie 
fine examples of the late Gupta and early Pala periods. 
Numerous early teiiacottas and coins and other objects have 
also been collected from the ancient sites of Chandraketu- 
garh and Hannarayanpur in 24-rarganas, and i'amluk 
(ancient Tamralipta) in Midnapore District. Among tbese, 
special mention may be made of two terracotta seals, one 
with Kushan Brahmi and another witli letters supposedly in 
Graeco-Koman character from (’handraketugarh, and a i-inall 
gold com from Tamluk with foreign devices and style. 

Important objects of art and antiquity have also been 
collected Ironi outside Bengal Among tlie^e, special 
mention may be made of a slone Vishnu tioni DivuKaipiir 
in Jaunpur District, U.P , belonging to c 11th ceiiturv \ D , 
and many objects comprising of rare manuscripts, painted 
patas, figures, etc. from Orissa. A large number of Onsssn 
examples of ait and antiqnitv weie collected b\ Hn Dev.i- 
prasad Ghosh, Curator of the Asutosh Museum, dunng Ins 
recent explorations in that Sfate. 

Borne remarkable gifts have been received by the 
Museum. The presentation of a set of rare books on art 
and archaeology to the Museum Seminar by Dr, Bratmdra- 
kumar Sengupta on the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations 
deserves special mention 

Mr. N, H. Austen of New York presented a sum of 
100 dollars to the Museum to enrich the Polk Art Collect ions. 

Advisoby Bubeau and Appointments Boakd 

The serviws of the Students’ Advisory Bureau are being 
widely used by students and others. During the 
three months #6 a^fdteations were received fmr study 



onwWMi. 11l««e in4ttd» ^Mw lur 
oouTM in Bmneaa JkdmicufiiiralkMb in fche U.8,A. and tmeftiaet 
for Booubl Scienee <iOur8e in Gvsixaany. l^iree (itudeat^ were. 
aooeptod by th« Dundee Tecbnicftt OoUege fur the ooum in 
Jute Technology and one for a special coarse m Cmimmuty 
Development at the Institute of Education, London. 

The appointments Board recommended 110 candidates 
to 25 urgduisations for various posts including these for 
executives, engineers and chemists 

University Library 

The problem of aoconvnmdation which has become a veiy 
(hstiessing oiu viith the librar\ and ha«. been pioMiig a handi¬ 
cap to smooth and ef)i< leiit luiming and sujifniMoii of the 
libidiy foi a long time iiiai non be expected to l»e sohed, as 
it has been ultimateh de< ided to elect a multi-storied building 
on the site ol the piesent Senate House to accommodate the 
Uni\eisit\ IjibidiN along with eeitain othei depaitnienta of 
tin UrllveISlt^ 

Exlia almiialis liuie in tlie meantime, been set up along 
the walls ol the mam Reading Hall and the Stack Boom to 
hold pait of the ovciflowmg book stock of the Library. 

(rifts ot books have been received from several sources 
including a laige niimbei of books belonging to the late 
Cham olio) l)i IT C Mookeijee. 

( OI liLdl.s OF VflTh AND CoMMEUCL 

Tlieie l^ a gieat iiish now loi admisHion into the 
Uiineisitv (olleges of Vits, Science and Comuiei*ce As 
nian\ as 2,110 students have been admitted into he Colleges 
ol Arts and Commeice and quite a laige mimbei of applicants 
foi admibsion have lieen disappointed Tlie gmat problem 
that faces the Post-(»iaduute Department todav is that of 
accommodation Inciease m the iinmlicr of admissions has 
been held up mamlv on account of shortage of awommmlation 
and. in some subjects, of non-availabnitv of si iiT of the 
requisite cahbio The financial olistacleK an ilw.ivs piesent 
but we shall tiv to oveicome that as best as wt (.m Evening 
olasses have been started for the College of Commeice, yet 
a large number of students are refused admission even- year. 
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Aa regards Hie Language Lepaitmeut tlmre have been 
persiatent enquiries as to the ofraaiiig ot othei^ modern 
European and Asian Language classes, besides the languages 
now being taught. It is high lime lor us to have a tull-fledged 
Institute of Modern Languages —Asiatic and European. 

a 

Spobts Boabd 

The Uui\eisitj Spoits Buaid has been vei) active uudei 
Its eneigetic Chairman Sii N K (ihosh Cm Football team 
has won tlie coveted Vsutosh Meuioiial Cliallenge Shield, 
having been the wmneis of the Intei-Vaisit) Football 
Tomnauient, IDoti. The Calcutla Umveisit^ 'lent on the 
Maidau IS going to be iuinished with ueceb^dij saiutaiv 
anangeiuents at a cost ul its 5,UU<J duimg iJie ciinent 
financial ^eai As part of the (enteiiai^ Celebialiens 
of the Calcutta Univeisitj the Wth Intei-Vaiaitv Athletu 
Championship was succtsbiull^ lield at llio Eden Caidens 
m the fiist week of Jamiai^ id I iiiveisitie^ of India and 
Ceylon with 397 athleteb paiticipated This 1 considei to bi 
a record foi an lnter-\ aibitv Vthletii Meet Vii elaborate 
programme of Centenary Spoils was also diawu up in whuJi 
the past and piesent btudeuts as also teacheis were 
associated. Haugoou, Lucknow and Jadavpm Fniveisities 
also came to participate m Intel-Vaisity Bowing 

UNivniibiTY Pbess 

The following publications have been placed m the 
market attei the last Convocation lield on 1st September, 
1956: 

1, Pall Literature and Language (2nd edition) ul 
Wilhelm Geigei, authorised English Translation b} 
Dr. Buttokijsto Ghosh. 

2. Bangala Sahityei Katha (5th edition) by Di. Sukumai 
Sen. 

a. Piogressive German Header tor Arts and Science 
students, by Di Haiagopal Biswas. 

Cbntbnaby 

Our OentenAty Celebrations are on one hand an ooettsion 
of thanlcsgiv^ for all that we have received dtuiug the last 



100 jrears, for whatever liiilo we have been able io coatdSbate 
to our cummanity and to the country. AJ the i»une time 
it is an occasion for iooldciig forward to the future m order 
to achieve the goal which all Universities most have before 
them. Tills goal is to be reached through the cberkhlug of 
ideals that are universal, ideals tliat have inspired humanity 
through the ages. The Univeisity and its products have 
pla,>ed then |jait m the struggle for freedom and m the 
legeneration ot the country’ in the past Now under more 
favourable conditions it has to attempt to consolidate the 
truits of Hliugglo and ensuic the freedom of ttie Imuian spirit, 
lieedoiii liom want, fiom fear, from hatred, from exploitation, 
from greed, from ignorance and from bondage to gross matter. 
With the enthusiasm generated by oui celebrations in our 
teachers, admimstiators and students we hope that it will be 
ixissible foi us to achie\e the gieat task that lies before ps. 



Appendix III 

SOCIAL CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 

Madam Chancellor, Dr. KADHAKRihHNAN, Ladies and 
Gentlemen ; 

On the occasion of the celebration of the ('eiitenary of 
the Calcutta University, the Senate and the Syndicate of 
the University decided to confer honor.uy degrees on certain 
persons distinguished for their attainments and scholarship. 
It is one of the privilege'* of even Qiinerbit} (<' reeognise 
the work of persons, who lm\e Ker\ed society and humanity 
in various ways, wlio lia\e Innctiou’d as toich-bearers of 
knowledge, who have extended the horixoii of human tliouglii. 
Some of them belong to our State and ha\e worked for the 
greater part of their life in Calcutta; some come from other 
States of the Union of India; some again are our distinguished 
guests from abroad. All of them have w’on distinetion and 
renown in their respective fields and we are jiroud to bo able 
to recognise this distinction. 

Pandit Jogendranath Bagohi 

Described as a master of logic and philosophy, referred 
to as an ocean of learning, Pandit Jogendranatli Bagchi is a 
symbol of scholarship for whicli India has been famous for 
thousands of years. As an example of plain living and 
highest thinking, he has set a model before present-day 
students, which they should try to emulate. In recognising 
the work of Pandit Jogendranath Bagchi, the University 
shows its appreciation of our great heritage of Sanskrit 
literature and the knowledge which is stored in our ancient 
philosophy. 

Dr. Lloyd Viel Rerkner 

A distinguished scientist and administralor, his activities 
have embraced research in technical problems of ionizatam 

* Special Convocation Adilress delivered by Sri Ninnalkurnar 
BkUianta. M.A, (Cal. A Cantab.). Vicc-Chanrcllor. Cnlcntta TTnivaraity, on 

Wednesday, tha 38rd January, 1057. 
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tmd terrea^inal maigiiemsiu. Not oontont only with work in 
the laboiatory he has utilised his knowledge for national 
purposes and international service. A soienti«it of today hsa 
to lead a full hie but it is doubtful if any one lives a fuller 
life than what Di*. Lloyd Viel Berkner has done during the 
last 30 }ears, it any single scientist has done more to 
co-oidinate the activities ul scientists, lo direct modem science 
to human and beneficent ends. 

i’ANDlT \inHU8EKH4Il BlIArrACHARYXA 

A scholar, uho has delved deep into our ancient hteratore 
and philosophy. Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacliaryya has 
extended the hoiizon of knowledge throngh his original 
work As Professor ot Sanskrit m this University, be 
guided geneiations ol students on the path of scholarship 
bunging them fust to appreciate the subtleties of our ancient 
liteiatuic and then prompting them to do lesearch on the old 
texts 


Sri N iNDviAL Bose 

A piuueui of the loaaissance of art in India Sri Nandalal 
Bust has guided the eftoits of innumeidble disciples to expr^s 
emolious tluougli tin Msual ails His o^n work has 
coineved his mtcipietation of subliniit} in the world and in 
hum in beings to millions oi loieis of ait and, staAding the 
test of tune. It will continue to btimulale the cieative activity 
ol the geneiations to eomt Working m the seclusion of ihe 
Potts Shautiuiketan he has nnde his heimitage a place of 
pi'gi image tor all artists. 

Sri RajscKiiaR Bosr 

Pluimac V and Chemisiiv ate not usualh regarded as 
the moat congenial surroundings for the creative artist, yet 
Sri liajsekhar Bose has, in the midst of his work m Industry, 
woven patterns of words for the dehght of lovers of literature. 
The shoit 8tor> and social satire have been Ins forte in 
them he has lightly touched the weaknesses and evils of 
cunteinpoiai} scxiety Genuine humour defies attempts at 
analysis and the humorist is lovsd for the happiness whw.‘h 
he brings to Ins fellow-beings, foi the rebel which be catt 
give m the midst of suffering nnd misery. On ibis 
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we pay a tribute to the Comic MuHe which has ita wcarthieet 
exponent in Sri Rajsekhar Bose. 


Sni Hatirndkanath Bosh 

In the retirement of his lalwatory Sri Satyendranafch 
Bose has investigated the truths of the basic sciences and 
expanded the scope of the greatest scientific discovery of 
today with his fundamental work. For four decades he has 
been guiding students of Physios in tlieir attempt to discover 
the most abstruse postulates of modern science. As an 
educational administrator he has the responsibility of guiding 
the Institution which has Iven our greatest I’oet’s gift to the 
world. In his synthesis oi the humanism of the past and the 
rationalism of the present, he is a beacon-light to all University 
men. 


Bri Budhiranj^n 

As a Member of the Calcutta Jiar, as a Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta, as the Head of the Judiciaiy in the 
Punjab and now as the Head of the Bupreme Court of India, 
Bri Sudhn-anjan Das has a uni<]ue position in the realm of 
Ijaw. A great Barrister and a great Judge Bri Budhiranjan 
Das has contributed more than any living human being to 
enhance the confidence of tlie people in the impartiality of our 
Judiciary*and the soundness oi our Judicial B^\i>tem. His 
knowledge of and contribution to the l>asic princijiles of 
Jurisprudence will be an asset for all times : his friends and 
colleagues wdll think of hirn as the best embodiment of the 
many-sided interest in life tvhieh marks the leaders of the 
present-day world. 

BrT CUTNTAMtN DwtRKANVTIt DrSIIMOKII 

One of the most outstanding administrators that India 
has produced Sri Chintaman Dwarkanath Deshmukh’s reputa¬ 
tion extends far beyond the limits of officialdom. A seeker 
after knowledge in Humanities and Natural Sciences, p 
linguist of no mean calibre, he has taken upon himself the task 
of the future development of Indian Universities. A guide to 
ithe nation in Banking and Finance he is the sheet-anchor 
for figure intellectual enterprise in the country. The quality 
Which took him to the highest official positions, the penetrating 
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ikmlj'sfs Ite sbowigd in bis etsminati^^ at' finazu^l probloins 
should enable him to und^^and t|w diSculties of Xndi<ut 
Universities and to remove the present sbortcomings. 

Sri Jnarendrachandra Ghosu 

A fit disciple of an eminent Savant, a Chemist of iut^- 
national repute, a guide of generations of chemists at Dacca 
and Calcutta, Sri Jnanendrachandra Ghosh took charge of 
the Institute of Science, Bangalore, to rejuvenate and 
revitalise it and to leave it as the most significant centre of 
Scientific ItesearcJi m the country. H»8 administrative 
genius has found scojpe in varied activities and lie has been 
equally at liome in the Directorate of Supply as in the creation 
of the first Higher Technological Institute in the country. 
Calcutta University remembers his leadership with gratitude 
and admires his work in planning for the future of the country. 
His intimate knowledge of Industry, his familiarity with tiie 
methods and problems of Technology and his wide vision 
should stand him in good stead in his all-important work. 

Sri Atulcdandra Glpta 

Sri Atulchandra Gupta lias been a great jurist and a 
leader of the Calcutta Bar. He has illustrated in his life 
the union of legal knowledge and the creative powers of 
the literary artist. The symbol of the best elements of Indian 
culture, he has helped to raise the cultural level of present-day 
Bengal. His professional colleagues admire his skill as a 
jurist: lovers of literature appreciate his skill as a critic of 
art and life; the public of Calcutta looks up to him for help 
in all nilellectual activities of the city. 

Dr, Zvkir Husain 

An outstanding educationist Dr. Zakir Husain brought 
the Jamia Milia into being and nurtured it for a quarter of a 
century, conducting new experiments in education and 
giving a new light to the young people fortunate enough to 
be educated there. Dr. Zakir Hqsain is also one of the 
creators of the system of Basic Education in this country, 
of itkstruction through crafts and creative activity, a method, 
this, which has revolutionised eleraent.irv- education. He has 
la-ldiC I'—lY. 
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guided tbe Muslim University for eight critical yewcf of ill 
existence, taking up the work when the Univemity was oa the 
verge of extinction and leaving it only after necesssoy expan¬ 
sion and consolidation of its activities had been assured. 
The future of education m all stages in this country will 
depend to a great extent on the execution of tbe ideas preached 
by Dr. Zakir Husain. 

Sm Habold Spence!b Jones 

An explorer of the skies, voyaging through the strange 
seas of thought, not alone, but as the leader of a devoted 
band of workers, Sir Harold Spencer Jones has illustrated 
in bis life bow the modern State de}>end‘« on the Scientist’ 
in war as well as in peace. His presence in this country 
should stimulate greater and greater interest in the x\sti’onomy- 
woi’k of onr Universit y. Science today is as much explo¬ 
ration as administration ; tliere is no one better eqnipp<‘d to 
indicate to us the scotx' and limits of either. 

Dr. Tosio Kitaiiawa 

As Professor of Theory of Probability and Matli<‘matn‘fil 
Statistics, Kyushu University, as the (’liief of the Institute 
of Statistical Mathematics, Dr. Tosio Kitaga\Mi has made 
substantial contribution to our knowledge in Mathematics 
and Statistics. As Visiting Professor in the Indian 
Statistical Institute, as a member of the Revicvying Committee 
of the National Sample Survey, he baa greath lielped 
Statistical work in this country. An author of significant 
scientific work in the past, we expect considerable help in 
our st.itistical work through his researches in future. 

Dn. K vriamanikkam SRiNivys\ Knisimyx 

A collaborator of Professor C. V. Raman in some of his 
most significant researches, Dr. Kariamanikkam Srinivasa 
JKrishnan later worked on magneto-crystallic action and 
magnetic anisotropy and crystal sfructure on paramagnetic 
salts, ircxn-groups, temperature variation of magnetic an- 
isotrc^y of graphite. His work on de-polarisation of Tyndall 
scattering in colloids has been utilised by tbe investigators 
in the field for the ^determination of parliole idae from 
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wot&en and the o^tidhationa of the }^>c%mtb^ have 
recognition in all eentres o! research in Physics. Soientiftc 
enthusiasm and ilie spirit of intellectual adventure have no 
better embodiment in this country. 


Sri Prasantachamdra Mahalanabis 


Sri Prasantachandra Mahalanabis devoted his youth to 
Physics and strayed to the realm of Statistics where he 
became a permanent resident. As a pioneer of Statistical 
Kesearch in this country, as the builder of a School of 
Statistics, as the inspirer of an international centre of 
statistical work, 8i‘j Prasantachandra Mahalanabis has shown 
his originality of mind and capacity for organisation. The 
Indian Statistical Institute in his creation, and will, in future 
limes, bear tesimony to the value of l>is work for Science 
and India. But it is equally important to remember him as 
the architect of the Second Five Plan, as the chief 
scientific lielper of Pandit Jawahar Tjal Nehru in his attempts 
to create a new’ and better India. 


Dr. AHCOT IjAKSHMANSWA^n Mudaliak 

Educationist, Scientist, expert in Obstetrics and 
fTynaecology, national and international, administrator, Dr. 
Areot Tiaksbiimnswaini Mndaliar back filled innumei*able 
positions of res^wnsibility and authority and worked for the 
good of the country and of humanity. The lay public of 
Madras in particular remember bis healing power with 
gratitude; United Nations Educational ScieUtlSc and 
Cultural Organisation and the World Health Organisation 
owe a good deal to his Membership and Cliaiimanship of their 
executive. The educational Committees and Organisations 
that he has guided are many and posterity ^'ill know him as 
the regenerator of our Secondary Education, as the chief 
author of a momentous Beport which has prompted the 
' TeconstaTtiction of our whole system. Tlie University of 
Madraa' in particular and adl Universities of India in general, 
**e<3^gpQd»e" the worth of his; work as a Menriber of the 
Uuiyers^ Bojsrd, of Dniveffsity Education 
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Acadbmicun Al^npbb Nikolabvioh Nbsjibyanov 

« 

Prei^dent of the Academy of Sciences and Chairman of 
the Committee for awarding the Tjenin Prize in the field 
of ‘Science and Technology, Academician Alexander 
Nikolaevich Nesmeyanov has been in the forefront of 
scientific work in the USSR. In Organic Chemistry he is an 
authofity on Tautaumprism; he has won universal leoognitioii 
as a Scientist of world renown. From his fuithei coiifiibn- 
tions to his special subject we anticipate an extension of the 
bQandar\ of our knowledge: from his leadership of the 
scientists of a great c(»unti\ the world has a good deal to hope 
for and to gain. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppbnheimer 

Dr. J. Eobeit Oppeiiheinier will be remembered by 
posterity for his work m Nuclear Physics, particularly for 
his research in atomic fission. His work has not only 
revolutionised our knowledge in fundamental Physics liut 
heralded the beginning ot a new era which may witness 
either the elevation of man to a higher plane or the extinction 
of the human species. As director and Professor, he has a 
chosen band of research workers united m then determination 
to save humanity and extend the bounds of human thought. 

Dr. Arnold Joseph Toynbee 

The historian is no longer a mere recorder of facts nor a 
narrator of interesting stories. As a combination of the 
Artist and the Scientist, he traces the path of the past to 
jlndicate the direction to which it may lead in future., 
Ih*. Arnold Joseph Toynbee has, through his analysis oi past 
mrents, posed questions and suggested solutions fewr some (»f 
t|ie moda^tttas problems of the day. Students of History 
can -tounk of no greater name in the field of historical 
soholiundtip. ^ 

thcaa iUustrious men have agreed to accept 'the Honorary 
Aolpees of this Upiversity. In honouring them the HniTewiity 
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“ A tragedy,” says Aristotle, ” is the imitation of an action that 
is serious and also, as having magnitude, complete in itself; .... in a 
dramatic, not a narrative form; with incidents arousing pity and fear, 
wherewith to accomplish the cathami.s of such emotions.” 

Although much ink has been spent on this catharsis, reconsidering 
.\ri.stotle is still a good exercise for clearing the head. Like the student 
of religion, the student of literature has to keep on returning to his 
fundamentals, of which the idea of tragedy is certainly one; he has to 
question them to keep their meaning alive. It is also unwise to 
disregard Aristotle. In the broad synthesis of his „philosophy he 
summed up an outlook that is typically Greek, and alm-.)st all of 
European literature that is not rooted in Chris|j^nity is rooted in 
Greece. More especially the forms of its art were first shaped in 
Greece to embody Greek values, and the study and pmctice of them 
lias kept those values alive even in writers who know little of Greek 
philoBophyl • ,, 

Art was as much a part of, life in ancient Greece as politics or 
medicine, and it may be assumed thati Aristotle’s definition of tragedy 
meant something which fitted in w’Uh the Test of his synthesis. It 
^as also a metho^cal definition. Beriming from the view that all 
the arts are imitations, in different modes and mediuras, of jispects of. 


tife, he aays that tragedy is like epic in being an imitation of 
Seriously Ideated (whereas comedy treats it light-liearte^)ir 


- fcV, 
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epio and like comedy in staging instead of narrating the action. 
Like every work of art it must be complete in itself : this completeness 
or unity is what enables it to epitomise clearly a single idea, which in 
tragedy is the idea of an action. The catharsis of pity and fear is laid 
down as the final cause, the end which this serious, self-contained 
imitation of an action is designed to fulfil. 

Why are pity and fear named as the essential emotions of 
tragedy ? And why should these emotions of all others need a 
purgative? Pity and fear happen to people very often in ihe normal 
course of life. At first sight it looks as if Aristotle were treating them 
as specially regrettable emotions which can and should be dtained off, 
so to speak, by doses of tragedy; as if, after a performance of King 
Lear which makes calls on both, one could face an air-raid or sentence 
a child to a thrashing w'lth greater equanimity. But, first, it is 
incredible that he was quite such a bad psychologist, and second, it 
would be too arbitrary to pick out these two from the many other 
emotions fjcqnenlly exhibited jji tragedy, such as love, anger, 
reveugefulness and so forth, which also often need to be curbed in 
daily life. None of them, any more than pity and fear, run short of 
actual objects so rapidly that the art of tragedy has to be invented to 
supply them with imaginary objects. There must be some less 
nonsensical idea. 

So we return to the two questions. The first, though it is hard 
to answer explicitly, is the less often asked : ever since Aristotle said 
it, pity and fear have usually been accepted as almost self-evidently 
the special business of tragedy. And yet, though we feel them in all 
great tragedy, their presence is not m itself a valid criterion of tragedy. 
Every cinema-addict can recall some film which made him shudder at 
one moment and moved him almost to tears at the next, and yet did 
not leave his mind clMstettod and exalted as great tragic art should. 
Aristotle’s definilpn is inadequate unless it goes to the heart of the 
matter and shows us how to distinguish true from spurious tragedy. 
This is why the second question, about the meaning of cathareis and 
the need for it, has to be answered satisfactorily to throw liglit on the 
first. In what sense is tragedy a “ purgative ” of pity and fear, and 
ib what sense is this “ purgation ” so important that it defines the 
purpose of one of the greatest and most difficult forms of art? I do 
not believe that a study of Hippocratic medicine will enlighten us much, 
for the difficulty is not in the meaning of the metaphor but in its 
applicatiem. 

Aristotle wrote of tragedy as he knew it in Greece, for he had 
no other kind to study. One of the first things he noted about it was 
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that it originated in a rellgiona ritnal. It was still a religions ditnai} 
the annual three days’ tragic festival was in honour >ot tibe god 
Dionysos, and the dramatists whose works he studied had all written 
for it. It may be that the solemnity of the rite had declined since ^he 
days of Aeschylus, and that there was now more emphasis on grace of 
form than on depth of content, but nothing in history had yet 
dissociated drama from religion, and it would have been labitrary to 
make the dissociation in writing about the purpose of tragedy. 

It is therefore relevant to ask what is religious ritual. In a 
sense, of course, the answer depends on the religion. But all religion 
has to do with men's awareness of forces which are beyond their power 
fully to understand or to control, and rituals are one way of coming to 
terms with the unmanageable emotions they evoke. We have to come 
to terms with these, because we can neither altogether ignore nor 
altogether surrender to them in daily life. 

Take for instance the experience of death, or rather since death 
itself is incommunicable, of bereavement. Consider the awe and 
bewilderment and personal and collective sorrow which swept all India 
when Mahatma Gandhi died. Not only is such an experience so 
immense that no normal man can disregard it, but if he could he would 
feel that there was something wrong in doing so. And vet to give 
oneself up wholly to it is to be incapacitated for the business of daily 
life, which lias to go on in the face of the most shattering sorrows or 
the most uplifting joys. We meet the dilemma b\ ins<^ilutiug an 
anniversarv’ ceremony : that is, we apiioint a tunc and a form in wliich 
it is proper to give ourselves up to the ovenvhelmiiig experience, and 
having done so we can carry on our life for the rest of Ihe lear without 
being haunted by the sense of a big thing ignored or evaded. 'J'he 
ritual serves both to remember and to forget. 

This seems to me to he true of religious r tviaK in general. They 
give a symbolic form and an active outlet to our consciousness of 
things at once too real to be disregarded and too big to be fully 
assimilated in practical life; and in giving them an outlet they save us 
from being unbalanced. There are perhaps otlier ways of looking at 
ritual, but if it is seen in this light the general aptness of Aristotle’s 
medical metaphor becomes clear. In choosing it he is implicilly taking 
up a position which focuses his gaze on the world of action, rather than 
on the surrounding infinity which intrudes upon it. It is as much as 
to say that we honour the gods m order to live well, rather than 
We live well in order to honour the gods. But this is consistent with 
the generally anthropocentric Greek approach to life, and with thia 
broad lines of his own thought. Happiness arises chiefly from, 
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aetion^ which in tnm depends upon a right sense of proportion; and to 
maintain this proportion a man must neither deny his awareness of 
what is beyond his understanding, nor allow himself to be hypnotised 
by it. 

If this is a true description of ritual and if tragedy is a ritual, 
the rest of the argument should follow. In its own teims of mimetic 
action, tragedy focuses and embodies some aspect of man’s relation to 
the infinite mystery of the universe, an as{>ect which evokes pity and 
fear. What precisely is this aspect? 

Aristotle never allows us to forget that action, or the plot, is the 
essence of tragedy, and that the pity and fear must therefore be 
inherent in the action itself. The story should be such that they are 
aroused by the mere telling of it, even without the diamatist’s 
presentation; and for illustration of his meaning he cites the story of 
Oedipus as the perfect plot. 

The story is too well known to need more than the barest 
summary. Briefly, Prince Oediims learnt from an oracle that he was 
destined to kill his father and to marry his mother. He promptly left 
home, determined to staj away till lie knew for certain that both of 
them were dead. In tlie couisc of his w'andorings he killed a stranger 
in a casual fight; tlion he won himself a tlnone in another eountry, and 
married its widowed f]necn and had four childron hv her. He 
remained there, an able and well-loved ruler, till at the height of his 
glory news reached linn that lus father and mother were dead. But in 
almost the same breath he learnt that they were not lus true father 
and mother; that the man he had killed was indeed his lather and the 
woman he had married was his mother. He tore out lus own eyes in 
a frenzy of self-punishm'’nt and wandered through the w’orld again, 
transformed in a inoiiicnt from a great king into a blind and homeless 
beggar with the curse of the god.s upon him. 

What should Oedijms have done wheu the oracle spoke—waited 
submissively at home till the moment carac for parricide and incest? 
He acted vigorously like a man whose will was bent on obeying the 
moral law; but hoeause he v\as ignorant of stauething ho could not 
know, he stepped right into his doom. The gods liad willed a deed 
repugnant to the human moral sense, or it may be that fate had willed 
and the gods only foreknew it. At any rate the human moral will 
could neitiber prevent nor consent to a divine decree, and Oedipus 
punished himself. The story is a dramatisation of man’s plight in a 
i^orld governed by powers he can neither understand nor control, and 
when we liear it we acknowledge its symbolic truth. The terror and 
the pity arise from this Acknowledgement: ten^n*, when vm 







oontemp}ftiie man's utter helpUMBteness before the opetaticm of these 
powers; pity, for the courage and nobility that is crushed by them. 

It is a religious conception, and is perliaps the* starting point of 
all religion. “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
although fear is not the whole or the end, and what we fear is called by 
many names. A man who was aware of nothing in the universe 
Ijcyond his understanding and control would have no basis for 
religion and no use for ritual. On the other band one who 
thinks of nothing else, living in continuous awareness of the 
omnipotent and incomprehensible, is unfittf*d for tlie day-to-day 
efficiency of social life. This is true of the superstition-ridden, whose 
whole life is dictated by omens and spells; they care about successful 
action but cannot appl> onliuaiy connnon sense to ordinan pi’oblemi 
because they must always be propitiating powers beyond their under- 
standuif*. It is true u'so of tlie anchorite in tlie desert and the sadhu 
in his trance, but for .them it is unimportant, since their very aware¬ 
ness has reduced the world of action to a negligible illusion; and this, 
incidentally, may be why the great contemplative mystics tf all faiths 
become independent of ritual. For the ordinary man, how'cver, and 
certainly for the ancient Athenian, the life of action is leal enoi^h to 
make constant dcmanclR on liis physical and intellectual and moral 
powers. Yet he is aware that beyond a tiny circle of experience he is 
Ignorant and powerless. 

People m modern urbanised societies manage to keep theiv sense 
ot the unknowm at two or three removes, for long periods at least. 
We have enough control of natural forces to surround ourselves with 
coiiifoitable atan-niade (liingH, neon liglits that shut out the stars: we 
can drug our minds with business and mechanical distractions; with our 
monstrous impersonal udinniistrati\c machinery we can delude 
ourselves into thinking that however individuallv helpless wt may be 
" the government ” kiiow's how to look after our collective security. 
Even then we are not 100% secure. Not only are w’e naimted by 
collective inghtuiar^s of atomic war but there are inescapable moments 
when as individuals we stand alone before the mysten’ of life and death. 

To the Athenians it was much closer. Physically their life was 
more precarious; with rudimentary weapons and tools they defended 
and cultivated a land almost as barren as it was beautiful. In matters 
such as engineering and civic hygiene they were behind some of their 
eastern neighbours, and behind civilisations of a thousand years earlier. 
With all their speculative daring they never even invented a windot^ 
to save the labour of the quern. On land and sea they were playtbh^kga 
of th e elements. Yet ment^y, what survives of their art uad t}vQll|||bt 
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a|io^ that they were more alert, more restless and adventurous than 
most modern civilised men. . Tf a whole city could hang spellbound on 
a performance of Euripides, and if the young men reactcsd so eagerly 
to Socrates’ teaching that he was put to death as a public danger, their 
minds cannot have been easy to drug. Such people, in such a life, 
must have been haunted continuously by the precariousness of all human 
achievement in the unknowable surrounding darkness. They faced it 
without abjectuess. Man’s light wa^ the light of his own spirit and 
man’s heroism was to live by it even while he acknowledged his 
impotence. But they had to see the human situation as it was, and 
tragedy was their mode of expressing it. 

The pity and fear peculiar to tragedy, therefore, are in the very 
essence of the human situation, and that is why Aristotle insists that 
they must be exhibited there. When he describes the kind of hero 
suitable for tragedy, he is not describing a character specially tragic in 
himself; he is only explaining what sort of character will least obscure 
the significance of the action. The famous passage does not come in 
the section devoted to character, but in the discussion of plot, and this 
is significant in a writer so nielliodical. If tlie disaster is completely 
arbitrary, the hero completely innocent of bringing it about, it will look 
like a direct, malicious intervention of the gods, and will stir up 
indignation rather than tragic fear. If the hero is morally repulsive, 
and is punished, we shall feel with satisfaction that for once at least 
the gods see eye to eye with us. There is no tragedy wlien people get 
what they deserve. Therefore, he should be great enough to win our 
sympathy, and should owe Iiis downfall to some incidental error of 
judgment which makes it credible. What tragedy has to show us is 
something different from, and greater than, moral edification. 

This also explains w'hy tragedy has always been considered the 
most difficult form of poetry. To bring about its proper catharsis it 
must confront us with something at once inexplicable and piofonndly 
and convincingly tnie. It must compel us to assent with all oni moral 
and intellectual insight, but that is not enough; somellnng must 
remain which is beyond the reach of insight and yet convinces, so that 
it seems to take us to the extreme edge of human understanding. All 
this is to be presented in the form of an action. Grand reflections on 
the nature of the universe may have their place, but have not the 
direct force of the action itself. Faked-up passion and pseudo-mystery 
will obviously not do, for all great art needs to be intellectually and 
emotionally honest. But neither is tragedy possible to the type of mind 
enclosed in a thesis, which can explain all experience before it meets 
it and is incapable of meeting what it cannot explain. 
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It is argoable tbat the ttf^ic conception of life |s pogwHe osfiSy 
to the paj^n mind. If one sees the world as an illusion tmd the 
infinite as the only reality the pity and the terror melt away» beeanse 
What happens in life is not worth them. Equally, if one takes life in 
the world seriously but has full faith m the goodness as well as the 
omnipotence of God, there is nothing to be afraid of; only believe and 
endure and hope and all must be well in the end. But tragedy pre¬ 
supposes a full conviction of the reality of lile, not as a preparation 
for some greater reality but m itself. Its perspective focuses the Ught 
on hiininn action in time and space, and sees behind it a vast, shadowy, 
uncertain background. 

This was more or less the way the Greeks from Homer downwards, 
looked at the universe and Aristotle is perhaps closer to the tradition 
than J^lato. They saw hie, in time and space, as tlie great reality. 
But, before dismissing it as a “ mateiialiht ” outlook, one .should reflect 
that it js the man who rejects the world, not he who accepts it, who is 
most likely to see nothing in it but bodily appetites glutted or star\ed. 
What they saw m it is expressed in Athenian civilisation with its 
plnsual po\eit\ and iniagina<i\<* and intellectiial wealth. They were 
keenly aware of things of the spirit and their ideal was to embody them 
in life, thus making them a iiart ot reality, to the utmost possible 
degree. In the nature of things the embodiment could never be whole 
or permanent, and there was no reason to think the elemental powers 
troubled about human values, but the values were unchanged by that. 
The greatness of man w'as to live by them, not unrealistically, but fully 
aware of his loneliness in an mdiflCerenl universe. This seeixis to me to 
be the grand conception behind tragic drama. It depicted the greatness 
of the human spirit in life, which is action, stripped it of the adventitious 
aid of success, and set it against the background of inevitable doom. 
If the spectator could stare at this naked reality and leave the theatre 
with renewed conviction that it was nevertheless worth while to be 
human, then surely the tragic catharsis had served its purpose. 
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In lf03 W. B. Yeats regretted ihat ‘modern literature and tibova 
all poetical literature is monotonous in structure and effeminate in . 
its continual insistence on certain moments of strained lyricism.’ It 
is not difficult to offer illustrations of pedostiian foim and content 
from modern poetical literature to justify W. B. Yeats; but there are 
u few glorious exceptions to this generalisation. Edmund Blunden’s 
poetry is one of them. Like Rudyaid Kipling whose romantic 
nostalgia found] articulation in his songs of the Kentish violets, 
cowslips of the Devon combes and Midland furzes, Bluuden also sang 
of the 'sweet content' of England. But Biunden’s is a chastened 
Muse with Kipling’s blatant and brassy tendrils lopped. With Jehn 

Clare and William Blake, he shaied ‘a buruiug deathless discontent’. 

The result is a body of rich ai d varied poetry with its feet in the 

Bussex-soil and its brow in a crowd of stars. It is not superfltioui 

to Eay that Blunden in one way has given voices and eyes to some 
aspects of Nature which had formerly been dumb aud blind and in 
BO doing he has brought them out as hieroglyphs of the Spirit. Nor 
is his achievement without recognition. Recently the Queen’s gold 
medal for poetry was awarded to Blunden and the lauiel is a signi¬ 
ficant, albeit a small, token of popular esteem in which his Mu'^e 
is held. 

With charateiistic modesty, Blunden styled himself as *a rustic 
scribbler’, a writer on what he fondly cherishes as the ‘faiiy Sussex*, 
his land of Naiads. Ilis poems, with their ravishing lilt, steal into 
the ears of the reader like a cadenza of spring-time. But the 
sophisticated who are interested in the writer’s exploration into the 
Freudian jungle, fail to respond to his rhythms. The general reader, 
however, associates Blunden with either ‘the Undertones of War’ 
or ‘The Shepherd’. The former describes his experience in the 
theatre of War during the first Global War and has become a classic. 
The latter won the Hawthornden Prize in 1929. In fact the jewel 
of Blunden’s genius has many facets. He is a poet of eminence, a 
litterateur of distiction and an authority on the literary history of 
the early part of the nineteenth century. He enriches literary 
history v^ith his illuminating studies of Charles Lamb, Leigh Haut, 
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Seata and Shetley, Thomas Hardy and Henry Vanghan, He etited 
and introduced the lyrics, madrigals and chronicles of John Clare 
and the poems of Wilfred Owen, William Collins and Christopher 
Smart. He published some travel books, notable among which are 
The Bonadventure and The Minde Eye. The former gives an 
account of bis experiences on a tramp«steamer while the latter surveys 
his travels through Flanders, Japan England and literature. His 
poetic output is no less grand and bold. His major works of poetry 
include— The Waggoner (19*20), The Shepherd (1922), To Nature 
(1923), Masks of Time (1925), English Poems (1932), An Elegy and 
other Poems (1937), Shells by a Stream (1944) and After the Bombing 
(1949). 

With Pope, Blonden could eiy that he lisped in numbers, for 
‘the numbers came’. His fiist book of poems (The Pastorals) was 
written in his twentieth year, a few mouths after he left s'‘bool 
(Christ’s Hospital) and joined the Army. Ever since he wrote poetry 
of pastoral England in the tradition of Cowper, Crabbe and Clare. 
He completely indentified himself with Nature and sang alike the 
glories of summer morn and the mire and moisture of Winter. 
History and Nature are harmonized in the tranquil domain of his 
poems. So fondly is he attached to Sussex that be regards it as a 
charming fairy-land. He confesses that even the hunting of hedges 
in winter for dormouse in bis grey has for him some thrill of a 
troil-and-elf creation in it there. With the exception of Clare 
perhaps, to Blunden belongs the most unique winter poetry in 
English. These poems recall the grandeur of the snow and ice of 
the Italian Biviera. Generally his poems are idylls of graceful 
charm, vignettes of landscape and glimpses into a rich a':d (cultivated 
mind. Here is an instance. 

Rooks in black constellation slowly wheeling 
Over this pale sweet sky, and church-bells pealing 
Our homely pilgrims to the fount of healing .... 

The day and hour, the obedience of good people 
To the commandment singing from the steeple, 

All speak a calm and gentle ripple .... 

I see them now at truce eternal lying, 

With no hoarse trumpet summoning, none replying— 

Only in sweet content ."or England vying. 

(The long Truce—a poem about the Cavaliers and Roundheads). 

9--1946P—V 
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He "bas written some stirriog mementos of a few Natara-poats* 
His elegies of them surge like wood-god’s dirges. He imaginea to 
have espied Glare’s ghost moving in a delta of Cypress with, hi* 
streaming hair 

And his eyes 

Piercing beyond our human firmament. 

Lit with a burning deathless discontent. 

In as much as he sings in ecstasy of the beauty and the mystery 
of English landscape, the intimate and indefinable passion for Nature 
of the Nature-poets, may be regarded as the unacknowledged laureate 
of the true English poetic tradition. Who in England would not 
share with him bis emotions recorded in his ‘Cricket—I Confess’? 

“ . . . In the English character 

Thai’s the chief puzzle I have.’’ “My horn is dry. 

It you don’t understand it, no more do I.” 

Far out in the valley the sun was gilding green 
Thoie meadows which in England most are seen. 

Where churchyard. Church, inn, forge and loft stand round 

With cottages, and thiough the ages bound 

The duck-pond, and the stocks and cricket-ground. 

And 1 felt silent, while kind memories played 
Bat and ball in the sunny past, not much dibmayed 
Why these things were, and why I liked them so. 

Blnnden is not meiely a landscape-painter. The greatness of 
his poetry lies in his personal note which he skilfully incorporates 
into his song. Ilis verse is animated by tender humanism. 
Blunden’s humanism peeps in here and there. Consider, for example, 
the following line from ‘Almswomen.’ 

All things they have in coiiimou being so j[)oor. 

This line has the ring of tlie Elizuheth.ui grandiloquence about it. 
It is worthy to reflect tliat Bhinden’s huuia'iism seldom obsesses his 
art; rather it heighten.s the poetic graiuleiir. The poet does not 
divagate on the poverty of the A] ms women, but tells of their artless 
simplicity and ingenuity, how they were— 

Proud of their wisdom when on gooseberry shoots 
They stuck eg^-shells to fright from coming fruits 
The brisk-billed rascals. 

Perhaps this humanism is the outcome of his chequered career. He 
was a soldier and fought during the first world war. He travelled 
far and wide. He was Professor of English in the Tokyo Imperial 
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University during 1924 <o 1927. His journeys, beside enburging hie 
irteliectoal horizon, have brought home to him ilie impeliing charm of 
Imsginaticn's Comn on-treahh. Id bis valedioiory addrese to his 
Japanese students, he assures them— 

And I will pray for your soul’s health, 

Bemembering how, deep-tasked yet eager-eyed. 

You loved imagination’s commonwealth. 

Blunden wrote a number of war-poems. But none of them is a 
writhing efSgy of agony or a mound to unjustly punished, atomised 
youth. These poems betray neither the irony of Hardy nor the 
bitterness and disillusionment of the Trench poets. Never did 
roughness or ruggedness claim kinship with the mellow fruitfulness 
of his poetry. Sometimes Blunden wonders whether man is Nature’s 
wreck. He muses— 

I am foi the woods against the woild, 

But aie the woods for me? 

He has sought them sadly anew; be is plagued with Fate’s 
Mutability. Nevertheless, renewing some sense of common right, 
he intends gladly to— 

And through my armour of imposition 
Win the Spnng’s keen light, 

Till for the woods against the world 
I kiss the aconite. 

Equally unshakable is his faith in human nalnie. Even after 
witnesBiDg two w’oiUl wars, he did not foifeit hi!- faith and cheer 
because 1 e still ho'ds that tl e world is peopled bj tlie good and the 
wise. This is why one turns to him with a sigh cf iclief afui reading 
A. E. Houtiuaii’b sombre sketch of the woild or T. S. Eliot’a 
estimate of it as a wasteland where nothing glows and where there is a 
perpetual reverberation of sterile thunder. 

It has already been pointed out that many of his poems are 
hieroglyphs of the spirit. To him the sunlit vale amounts to a 
pastoral fairy tale. He writes : 

I saw the sunlit vale and the pastoial faiiy-tale; 

The sweet end bitter scent of the may drifted by; 

And never have I seen a blight bewildered green, 

But it looked like a lie, 

Like a kindly meant he. 
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Blunden so journing through loisgiDatiou's CSommonwealthi sought 
unity in diversity and found beauty in the haunting Music of life. 
He embalmed the fleeting glories of Sussex in memorable verse. His 
poetic craftsmanship consummated in *Shell8 hy a Stream.* Even 
if we ignore the purely pastoral element in his achievement, Blunden 
still remains one of the distinctive poets of our age. This is due to 
the fact that he looks inward without shutting his ears to the lessons 
of the \ernal wood This introspection has sharpened his thoughtf 
without warping his jioetie sen«iibility. It oCFered him an unrulfled 
calm and his poetry a bewitching sweetness. Of the very few 
modern poets whose poetry is neither monotonous in structure nor 
effeminate in strained lyricism, Blunden’s poetry is one. His poems 
are potential expeiiences with a singularly penetrating artistic force. 
They are a revelation and a prophecy because they grope to find 
Unity in diversity. He bids tise the— 

Enchanting haunting faithful 

Music of life recalled and now levealing 

Unity ... 

All difference shed*, away, 

All shrivelling of the sense, anxious prolepsis, 

Injury, starving suspicion, 

Fades into pure and wise advanre. 



SOME C«5ES OF MIRZA GHALIB* 


8b> HUDERDBAOBANOBt PaDI,, M.A. (Triple) 

(Lecturer tn Pereian S Urdu, Hooghlt Mohein Cnfiege) 

5 

Emblem of complain is the playful writ of him ; 

Paper is the dress of the picture of diverse forms. 

Ask not of the hardship of search in the lonely nights; 

^Tis bringing the night to its dawn for the stream of milk. 

Do see to the wanton desire with no choice of mine, 

The breath of the sword is outside the breast of the sword. 

Do spread as thou pleaseth the knowledge-net of the ear. 

The subject of my world of speech is *Anqa* the bird 
Though entangled, Ghdlibt yet I am fire underneath; 

The ring of my chains, thus hath become coiled through fire. 

G 

Thou sayeth not to give the heart, if found in lying state; 

Wiiere is the heart that Thou wilt rob?-~Thu8 our suitor found. 
By love nature has got in life a sense of fine delight; 

It got the cure of pain, but love itself is incurable pain. 

A friend of the enemy it is, so heart’s reliance is well-understood; 
Its sigh ineffective seen, and its complaint unattainable felt. 
Again the bud to blossom began,—to-day the heart of us— 

Was seen how it became afflicted, and what it lost, we felt. 

No longer do I remember the state of my heart, but tbib much— 
Many times were we in search of You, many times You 

in find of me. 

The saltish advice of the monitor really spiinkled salt on the 

sore; 

If any one did ask (0 GhUlih), how have you enjoyed it? 

7 

In vain, my neglected heart from hidden burning burnt; 

Like as the fire eziingui«hed» may be said, it burnt. 

1 La>t ameiied in the S^tember issue of Csknitts Beview, 1966. 

^ A fsbtims bird , idteii compared to 6odA 
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Ko uoion, delight aed ixiemory of frieod retnaine in the heart; 
Fire took the house in such way that all that was burnt. 

I exceed ‘arfow,* afthongh neglectful ihou^nd titnes; 

From fiery sigh of mine the wing of *Anqa was burnt. 

They said, where is thy lusfrous gem of reflective thought? 

Some thought of wilderness catne, but that tbe meadow burnt. 
The heart is not to be bhown, although the spring of scars; 

What shall I do of these lainpr>—whose ruler even burnt? 

I and lowness of spirit, O Ghalib, that the heart— 

They saw and the false regard of worldly men all burnt. 

8 

Love of any form is a rival to any show and form; 

On the screen of fire Qais is even of naked form. 

O Lord, the scar could make no good on the lowness of heart; 

The arrow came out confounded through the altar of breast. 
Fragrance of flower, moan of heart and smoke of tbe lamp, 
Whatever came out of your assembly was found in distress, 

A pleasure-table of misery was the heart of distress; 

The palate of friends was linked up only with lip and tooth. 

O you manlj, hardship-.iccepting young fana adept, 

A problem it ts ibat such a task so easily done. 

Again, in the heart the weeping raised a tumult, Ghalib; 

The sigh Uhich drew no tear-drop, has brought a storm. 

9 

One who died ot threat is not in affair of war; 

Love of tbe nature to fight is seeker of Man. 

With life there was connected the dread of death; 

Even prior to death was 1 of yellow colour. 

Composing of books of fidelity I did work; 

When no uniformity was in collection of thoughts. 

From heart to liver is now the show of the sea of blood; 

In this passage splendour of flower was formerly only dust. 

Does ever end the hue and cry of sorrows of love? 

If even the heart decays, it is a pity to heart. 

The friends did find no rescue to the wilderness of mine; 

In the prison even phantasm of desert was in move. 

This corpse, O Asad, without coflin is of the wounded heart; 

Ijet God forgitre him,—a free surprising soul was he. 

*Aiain at /anS, meftoing non-ciMtonee (of the Self, being •b 9 orb 9 d ia OodK 
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Thb counting of rosary got approval by hardly saiisfied idol; 

Bringing to vision at each round hundredb of hearts 

made joyful the idol. 

By grace of hearttessness permanent hopelessness 

seemed to be easy; 

Opening of thought made our intricate knot of the 

beait an enjoyment. 

Desire of roaming in flowers is mirror to the murdererV cruelty; 

For, the throwing of offer to roll in blood is his great enjoyment. 

The scar of heart is an excellent piece of diamond present; 

Hail, Asad, the condolcr of heart is found sympathetic. 

H 

In the world the market of fidelity never became 

a phase of solace; 

By it we mean that the word did never became ashamed 

of meaning. 

From green verdure of thy line the insolent lock is not * 

to be kept down; 

This emerald even against the breath of the snake could 

not turn a rival. 

For the sake of sorrow and grief of fidelity I derired to get off; 

But the cruel oppressor did even not consent to my dying. 

Suffice be it, when the heart in pursuit of the thought of wine 

and wdne-bowl; 

If the person was not a traveller on the road of 

religious calmness 

If you consent to promise not, then even C consent for ever. 

My ear did not become obliged to hear sweet tone of solace. 

By a single blow of the movement of Lover’s lip 

away died Ghalib; 

From the frailty of strength he never turned a mess-mate of 

the breath of Jesus. 


1-2 

In the court of the Lord of the world, 

the record of verses is open; 

Keep for me, yonr Lordship, this door of 

Thy Treasure with pearls always opoil/ 
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Wilh the coming of night the display of the 

lustrous stars is in moving; 

Prom this show, it appears that the door 

of the idol-temple is open. 

Although a mad man, yet why shall I be 

deceived by my Friend I 

In the sleeve the dagger is bid, and 

lancet in the hand is open. 

Although do I not understand His advice. 

nor 1 know His secret,— 

Yet is it less that this Fairy from 

all my blemish is open ? 

With the beauty of thought there is semblauce 

of beautiful action; 

The inside of the grave is thus to a door 

of the Heaven, open. 

How shall I remain in loneliness, when the 

events are of this sort ? 

That the letter they take from the Home of my 

Source, is the letter often open. 

To bis followers I am, why shall remain in a stop my actions? 

To that Lord, O Ghalib, the vault without any door is open. 



PSYCHOLOGY OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Du. PAin Bhushan Chattbrji 

The predent age h cUim^d to be the people’e agi aad a great 
value is attached to the force of public opinion. The stability of a 
government, it is t-aid, depends upon its capacity to adjust itself to 
the demands of public opinion. Some hive gone scf far as to hold 
that public opinion is the embodiment of social conscienci and wisdom 
and as such it is unerring and a sure guide in times of rrisib. Vox 
populi voz dei —the voice of the people is the vo.ee of God. But 
there are others, again, however small their number may be, vpho 
speak of public opinion in disparaging terms. Flaubert, for instance, 
characterised people as an “ Immoral beast ”. His theory was that 
“the crowd, the raiiltilude, is hateful,*' that the “ mass is always 
idiotic", and that “the people is an eternal infant", anl h^aca 
their opinion is to be treated with all the contempt it deseives. 

What, then, is the true nature of public opinion? Tj an>w-*r this 
we must try to understand its full psychological impoit. 

The question ' What is public opinion?’ resolves itself into two, 
Viz., ‘ What ib meant by the term public?’ And ‘what, again, does 
the term opinion signify 9* 

11 

The term ‘public’ implies people in general—an aggregate of 
individuals. Such an aggregation is possible becaube of some common 
interests, dcbires and sentiments. But the public is to be dis- 
tinguibiied from a crowd, though the crowd is also an aggragilo of 
iudividualb linked together by a common interest and s-ontiment. 
The crowd is a conivjuou'i, though temporary, gathering of piople 
aiound a common object rf attention. But the members of the 
public are not contiguous—they are scattered over a wide au'a and 
unlike a crowd the public is a relatively stable association. In the 
public there is very little face to face physical cum personal c>nta*t. 

In a crowd the feelings inn very high—it is dnmiiitcd by a 
group of emotions. Tois predominance of feeling ib to so ae extent, 
doe to this physical contact in a crowd. But feelings have no such 

absolute monopoly in the public mind. 

The crowd is a very simple and etude form of coliectne h£e-*^4 
is just an unorganized mass of mdivtdaals. The public, 

8—W46P—V 
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amorphous are more or less orgunizeil and may ba subdivided into 
various organizations. 

A crowd is formed very quickly and it disappears quickly. It 
is formed very quickly round a point of common interest. Thus 
a crov^d is gathered when a popular leader or a cinema star passes 
through the street or when there is an altercation with a hawker 
or a taxi-driver. With the disappearance of such an object 
of common attetition the crowd melts away. But so long as the 
crowd continues to exist, the numbers thereof are simultaneoujly 
affected in much the same way by the common object of interest. 
This simultaneity of stimulation is, however, lacking in the public 
inasmuch as it is not a contiguous a&sociation of individuals. 

The crowd mind receives all its stimulation fiom one direction, 
but the public is affected in diver&e ways through diverse opinions. 
These different opinions often neutralize one another and hence the 
public is not always as susceptible to suggestion as the crowd. The 
crowd becomes easily suggestible, but the publ'c takes some time to 
act up to suggestions, specially during times of peace. In some cases, 
however, the public may be impressed by suggestion. There are 
powerful agencies like the press, the radio, the cinema which may 
under the direction of the state operate in such a co ordinated way 
that they may cieate a cumuLitive and naturally poweilul suggestion. 
As a result of this cumulative suggestion the rule of leason may 
become very much weakened, and powerful emotional and instinctive 
tendencies come into play. But it is obvious that the public takes 
more time than the crowd to be influenced by suggestions. 

Again, an individual may be a member of one crowd at a time 
whereas he can come in cmtact with different ‘publics’ as by reading 
different newspapers. Tue creation of complex jiublics is due mainly 
to the modern mechanical means of lommunication which influence 
the individuals from diverse direotiono. 


IIT 

We have described above the general features of the public as 
distinguished from a crowd. From the foregoing remarks it is clear 
that public opinion is not the expression of a mere fitful momentary 
passion. At the same time public opinion is opinion and as such it 
falls short of adequate knowledge. To qnote Ginsberg, “Opinions stand 
for that mass of ideas and beliefs in a group or society which has 
a certian stability add is not a mere series of momentaiy reactions, 
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bet i« yet not based on clearly Ibooght ont proands of a acieoitfio 
cfaaraetcr.'*- (The- Peychotogy of Society, p, 144). 

What, then, is the nature of public opinion? Is it something 
static—the resultant of different views held by different persons, 
their uncommon elements being cast off? Or, is it a process —an 
interactional growth of opinion? Indeed, public opinion can be 
looked at from both these standpoints. But it is better to treat it 
more as a process, as soractbing dynamic, than as a ffnished product. 

As has been already pointed cut, an individual may ^ 
member of different ‘publics’. The public itself is a aeries of 
groupings which are themselves always in a state of flus. In these 
smaller groupings there are some floating ideas which are not 
crystallised and organized. Tliis accounts for the flexible nature of 
the groups. Inspite of this flexibility the different groups have 
some common elements as the same individual belongs to different 
groups. The common members carry ideas from one group to 
another. All these result in a contiit and clash of ideas, a ‘ give 
and take of ideas ’, and an overflow of ideas from one group to 
another, Tims the public opinion is in its essence dynamic. “When 
we say that an opinion is public, we mean that among the several 
public oiiinions that exist within each of the groupings or minor 
publics, on the subject in question Ibis particular one predominates’’. 
(Ibid., p. J40). But bucli predominance does not mean nnanimity. 
To quote Ginsberg again; “Public opinion is like a harp of n.illiou 
strings upon which there piay winds from all directions. The sounds 
that emerge are not always unitary or harmonious. The most varied 
streams of melody cut through each other. It is subject to constant 
change both in regard to objects on which it is directed and in regard 
to the mental elements through, which it works. Now it demands 
this, now that. To-day it works on the passion, to morrow it makes 
its appeal to calm deliberation. The word opinion is thus appropriate¬ 
ly chosen, for in the history of thought opinion has always been 
contrasted with adequate knowledge and has been characterised by 
the fact that it is based on hearsay evidence, rough empirical general¬ 
izations on a mere enumerativo basis, and accepted traditions and 
prepossessions*’. (Ibid., pp. 143-44). Public opinion is thus pre¬ 
ponderant opinion. 

But it is not merely the preponderant opinion. There may be pre¬ 
ponderant opinion as to co-education or monogamy williout there 
being any public opinion. Public opinion implies focaluatiou of public 
attention as well. When the accepted codes or stand-cds are 
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in question, there is a ftlrring of public sentiments and public opinion 
begins to grow. Thus in India thei'e is a preponderant opinion 
supporting the traditional Hindu manners and customs. But when 
these are sought to be changed by legislative measures, popOlar 
sentiments developed round the traditional manocrs and customs are 
stirred, public attention is called futh, innumerable discussions 
take place and the perronal Jaws of the Hindus at once become a 
topic of public opinion. 

But is public opinion the same as the expression of the general 
will which can be determined only by the wise legislators and which 
is thus believed to be uneiiing? There is a difference of opinion on 
this point. Lowell, for example, identifies public opiuiou with the 
general will, while Tarde would piefer to exclude desire and volition 
from the connotation of opinion In Politics when we say that the 
government acts according to public opinion, we mean it to be guided 
by the general will. But strict];) speaking, public opinion is some¬ 
thing diffeient from, and wider than, general will. The terra ‘will* 
implies the active side of consciousness and applies to acts of self- 
conscious personality. But ‘opinion’ is just a medley of vague desires 
confused ideas as well as strong sentiments Hence it is not pioper 
to identify opinion with will In fact public opinion often develops 
from the opinion of the few and hence ‘general will’ in the sense of 
public opinion is neither general nor will. 

Is not public opinion, then rational? Man is traditionally defined 
as a rational aminil and hence it is claimed by Hune that public 
opinion is a ‘lational group juigment’ and is somelhing different fiom 
public tniotion or sentiment It is believed (o be a form of infallible 
cornnionsense. But otlieis hold that man is an emotive-conative being 
and he is guided more by sentiments and emotions than by thought 
Intelligent thought is lacking in the masses and public opinion is a 
medley of cli" ip sentiments and emotions. The tiuth lies between 
these two extreme views As has bean pointed out hefoie, when 
men feel a s-lrong necessity for a change in their settled modes of 
living and their traditions and customs, a commotion is created, 
repeated discussions take place and gradually a public opinion is 
created. Thus the issues that lead to the formation of public opinion 
are determined by deepseated needs, and these are coloured by 
emotions and feelings. The diffeient opinions are backed by emotions 
and are based not simply on logical grounds. The divergence of 
views 18 determined both by logical and illogical grounds. It is not 
denied that individuals must think over the issues. But such thoughts 
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are ooloared by strong emotions. Sentiments are already developed 
round the old bebavtour patterns, and in order to modify or remove 
them equally strong emotions are needed. Publie opinion which 
shapes itself as a result of this attempt at modification or removal 
cao, therefore, be neither vrbolly rational nor wholly irrational As 
Young points out “Opinions based on fact and logic are incorporated 
into the larger value system made up of emotionalized desires, beliefs 

and meanings.Public opinion i-i formed by verbalized 

attitudes, by ideas and convictions, on some disputed topic. The 
special'interest groups become the centres of public discussion, but 
the sentiment and opinion of general public usually play the deciding 
part in finally formulating majority opinion. ... In abort, public 
opinion arises when groups are faced with issues, when old modes of 
behaviour are breaking down. Because the old ways are deeply 
ingrained and represent emotionalized values, they cannot be changed 
merely by rational considerationa. New emotional attitudes and values 
must be developed. That is, public opinion is derived both rationally 
and irrationally”. {Handbook of Social Psychology, pp. 43“-39). 

We may now summarise the chief characteristics of public 
opinion, ti) It is flexible and changeable, (ii) A discussion that 
attracts general attention finds its natural Issue in a state of public 
opinion, {tii) Public opinion does not depend on mere number. It 
is not the unanimous opinion, but rather the predominant opinion. 
(it>) This predominance does not always depend on rational grounds, 
(o) It is moulded by rational cjnsideritions as well as by such non* 
rational elements as the settled modes of conduct habits, instinctive 
tendencies etc, 'vh There is a leeling of identity of interests amongst 
the members of the public, (cit) There is a 'sense of actuality*—theie 
must be a general lecognition of the public opinion on certain topics 
as the common opinion (vUi) It is essentially a social product and 
owes its oiigin to the interaction of many minds, (la) It is not 
always unerring, but it is right on occasions, and it should not be 
compeietely ignored. 


IV 

Our next question is : How is public opinion gradually formed? 
An individual feels dissatisfied with some old manneifl and customs— 
he begins to experience a vague feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. 
The individual may approach the matter in a logical mannet or be 
may try to have ati Imaginative satisfaction through fantasy and 
the like. But ench a private approach does not become pttbikt 
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opinion It asaumee the form of public opinion when we talk out 
our iiiiuda to others and when those others, confronted by similar 
problems, are anxious to have solutions. In this way begins social 
interaction, and an atmosphere congenial to the development of some 
common opinion is created. Problems begin to become public when 
the entire community or a considerable part of it takes interest in 
such problems. Such verbal interactions or public discussions gradual¬ 
ly lead to the emergence of pjibhc from piivate views. Daring such 
public discussions appeals are often made to patriotism, traditions, 
cultiire, religion etc. When a certain issue assumes some importance 
and a particular opinion gains cuirency, many persons begin to share 
the same view. This sharing in of the same view by larger and larger 
number of individuals is to some extent due to the desire for social 
conformity. As social beings, we have a desire for conformity, 
agreement or identification with other members of the society—a desire 
for‘socialization’. But along with it there is an opposite tendency 
—the tendency towards individualization and differentiation. Because 
of this latter tendency, public opinion after it has gained in volume, 
results in a sudden split. Different persons take different sides and a 
clash of opinions takes place. During this clash of opinions powerful 
suggestive and persuasive agencies like the ladio, the press and the 
cinema come into play, and at this stage inational elements naturally 
dominate the field. The popular leadeis come to the lore front. 
They use their “fiery harangue loaded with emotion arousing stero- 
types’’. The leaders may play different roles. They may define 
the issue and may piesent the problem in a suitable manner to the 
public. They may give conciete shape to the vague ideas and feelings 
that are already present in the minds of the masses. But the leaders 
may also play the part of demagogues and may use the uiiBophislicated 
masses for their own ends. The leaders of ‘special-interest groups’ 
employ every means of piopaganda to win siipiiort for their side 
of the controveisy. The ordinary masses ate often found to be 
mere speciatois—the real fight is fought out by 'special-interest 
groups’ and the public accept the view of the winning party. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that mere demagogy or sentimental 
appeal does not ensure the victory of the leaders. Even the most 
powerful demagogue or the wiliest dictator cannot thrust an opinion 
upon the masses and unmake all the traditional values unless there 
is strong ptedisposing tendency in his favour. If the masses are 
educated, they show a tendency to listen to experts like the economists 
or statisticians who supply them with facts and figures. We cannot, 
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fibfie/^ver, attach uodue Jniportaxioe to the role of experts itt mooldii^ 
pablfbiT opinion. We may simply assort that demagogues cannot 
have a free play. If the leaders make the masses, the masses, too, 
make their leaders. The leaders also have to *^suck at the breast of 
the universal ethos”. 

Tt should be noted in this connection that there is something 
like ,the biological phenomenon of natural selection in the process 
of opinion-forinatinu. £icro the war of natuiMl selection is carried 
on jiot against the weaker or incompatible individuals as iu the animal 
kingdom, but against the ideals or modes of life. Professor Alex¬ 
ander cxplaiiib the position very clearly thus : “A person arises (or a 
few peiBons) whose feeling.s, modified by more or less deliberate re¬ 
flection, incline him to a new conr.se of conduct. He dislikes cruelty 
or discourtesy or he objects to seeing women with inferior freedom, 
or to the unlimited opportunity of intoxication. He may stand alone 
and with only a few friends to ‘-upport him. His proposal may 
excite ridicule or scorn or hatred : and if he is a great reformer, be 
may endure hardship and obloquy or even death at the hands of the 
great body of persons whom he offends. By degrees his ideas spread 
more and more; people discover that they have similar leanings; they 
are persuaded by him, their previous antagonism to him is replaced 
by attaclimcnt to the new mode of conduct, the new pjlitical institu¬ 
tion. The new ideas' gather every day fresh strength, until at last 
they occupy the minds of a majority of persons or even of nearly all 

.Pei’buasion and education, in fact, toithout destruction, replace 

here the process of propagation of its own species and destruction of 
the rival ones, by which in the natural world species become numeri¬ 
cally strong and perbisieul.” {International Journal of Ethics, Vol 
II, No. 4) 

V 


W’e now pose another important question : What is the value 
of public opinion? Public opinion is not the result of any clear cut 
argumentation. Had it been bO, much reliance could have been 
placed on the verdict of the public, on the social conscience of the 
community, on the coj rfc’i. In the public opinion theie is a non- 
rational element and it cannot, therefore, be looked upon as unerring. 
The irrationarerootional element has made public opinion unstable. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find some writers make a rather 
hard judgment: “To be independent of public opnion is the first 
condition of anything that is great and raticnal , But inspite of its 
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instability and suggesilbiUty there is a great belief that pnblio opiouHi 
has an insight into the right thing. When an opinion is aeo6pted 
by a large majority and it sseuuies the nature of public opinion, it 
is presumed to be right, since it is believed that so many different 
persons giving the same opinion rannot be wrong. But this practical 
unanimity or universality of public opinion may be due to a greater 
emotional control and lesser intellectual thought. On grave occasipns 
when public opinion seems to give a correct view, an instinctive resent¬ 
ment takes the place of dispassionate judgment. Our basic instinctive 
and emotional reactions have a tendency to be uniform, and hence 
the unanimity of public opinion in times of crisis. We must therefore 
avoid the two extremes—we should neither characterise public opinion 
as entirely wi^e ami unerring nor should we always call it rash 
and valueless. In oider to determine the value of public opinion 
on a particular subject we should lake into account several factors— 
the nature and kind of the public, the degree of its organisationi 
the nature and complexity of the subject-matter demanding a verdict, 
the means for a collective discussion and propagation of views 
and the like. 

The etiength of public opinion lies chiefly in its persu isiveness— 
in its being a means of social control. Public opinion is analysable 
into public judgment, public bentimeut, and public action. Public 
judgment is the public pronouncement upon an act as right or wrong. 
With such valuational judgments are associated ceitain sentiments or 
feelings— e.g., feelings of approbation and disapprobation, admiration 
and abhorrence. Public action implies those actions which are taken 
by the public to modify conduct. The sanctions behind these three 
are respectively, as Ross points out, the sanctions of opinion, the 
sanctions of social intercourse ami the sanctions of violence. It is 
well known that as social creatures we are intereited in what others 
think of us. We all desire fame, ‘that last infirmity of noble minds’, 
and when we find that fame can be achieved if we act according to 
the verdict of the public, we shall naturally have a tendency to do 
so. If a person does not care to take notice of public judgment, 
specially when it is an adverse one, he will have to incur the dis¬ 
pleasures of others. He will be castigated by his society. He will 
have to face “the open snub, the patent plight, the glancing witticism”, 
And in graver cases ‘‘the catcalls of the street, the taunts of the 
oorner loafers, the hoots of the mob, the groans of the regiment, the 
hiss of the audience, or the stony silence of the dinner party.” Few 
there are who can remain in stolid indifference when they ace faced 
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with BQcb expresMODB of public opinion. Bven if a person daree do 
that, he will be subjected to physical violence, the argutnenium ad 
baoculum. With the advance of civilization this has, however, been 
gradually replaced by the sanctions of law. 

As contrasted with law, public opinion is less mtechanical in 
operation. Law is more or less rigid: but public opinion is 
flexible, since ‘*the public can weigh provocation better and can 
take into account the condoning or aggravating circumstances of time, 
place, motive or office'*. (E. A. Boss). Because of its rigidity law 
cannot always enforce all moral claims that the exigencies of a parti¬ 
cular situation may demand. “The law frequently upholds,” remarks 
Boss, “the right of summary conviction, grants the widow’s cow to 
the rich creditor, permits a railway company to turn adrift an 
employee crippled in its service, and confirms the right of a husband 
to administer moderate castigation to his wife ” Again, law can 
take cognisance only of overt acts—of such visible effects as theft of 
properly, neglect of wife and children, etc. But public can act in 
anticipation of an offence and may in this respect operate as a preven. 
tive. Public opinion is also prompt in its action but law’s delay often 
defeats its own end. Moreover, the banctione of public opinion are 
very cheap. Pnbllo approbation and disapprobation hold a wonderftjl 
sway over the minds of ordinary men. 

VI 

No democratic government can afford to ignore the common 
verdict of the public. No government can thrive unless it is supported 
by the people. Hence to defy the verdict of the public is to invite 
disaster. In a modern democratic state each citizen cannot have a 
direct share in the govermental affairs. A democracy is a rule by 
majority. To avoid any oppression every government should, there¬ 
fore, try to realise, as far as practicable, the ideal set forth by Lowell, 
namely, the opinion must be such that while the minority may .not 
share it, they feel bound by conviction, and not by fear, to accept it, 
and if democracy is complete, the submission of the minority must ba 
given ungrudgingly. 

Public opinion by its criticism always keeps the government alert 
and makes it remedy its defect'. It may be argued that the members 
of the public are not always enlightened. How then can they point 
out the defects of the experts, the knowledgeable men, who control 
the government? As Aristotle pointed out long ago, though an 
ignorant man may compare unfavourably with an expert in regard to 
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knowledge, he may often be a better judge of the thing made by the 
expert than the expert himeelF. The guest, for example, is often a 
better j'udge of a feast than the cook who has eooked the hx>d. 

But inspite of these merits, pablio opinion suffers from some 
grave defects. The sanctions of public opinion are not always definite. 
There cannot be any uniformity. Nobody knows how much praise 
or blame is necessary under particular circumstances. The verdict 
of the public lb often given on the heat of the moment, and hence 
there aie chances ot mistakes. Again, public memory is proverbially 
shoit and hence public opinion loses its foice when the commotion 
b^bblde^. Thus the public opinion does not provide us with a very 
butisfactoiy technique ol social control. 

Public opinion, we conclude, is a social force, but its value lies 
in its capacity to coerce the individuaib in a particular direction which 
is likely to be right In lajt, public opiuion is a tremendous foice 
not because it is always unerring, but beciuse it is risky to go against 
a large number of individuals who are under ‘the illusion of univei- 
salit}'*—the belief that all are thinking and doing the same thing. 
As Ginsberg puts it, “Public opinion is ol impoitance, not so much 
qua opinion but qua pnblie.'* Hence a gieat responsibility devolves 
upon those that control the media ol opinion-formation—the news¬ 
papers, the radio, the cinema and the like. To make the public 
opinion a valuable asset every state should take up m right earnest the 
task of educating the public mind. 



EDUCATION VIS-A-VIS INDISCIPLINE. 

Sri Chunilal Mitra, M.A. 

Of late there is no other single problem which has so rudely 
agitated the heads of thinkers as the problem of st dents* indiscipline 
all over the conntiy. That the students in recent years have become 
rowdy and defiant, indisciplined, unruly and disobedient is universally 
acknowledged. By their violent spirit and defiant disrespect they 
have almost given a goodbye to a decent living. They have been 
devoid of any sense of decency, decorum and proportion with the 
result that normal functioning in schools and college^ have almost 
become impossible. Attempts hitherto made both in official and 
non-official capacities have only touched the fringe of the problem 
and as such, left it wbeie it was years back. Nevertheless, all are 
agreed upon this that some common factors art and react in bringing 
about stndents* acts of lawlessness and defiance. To apportion the 
relative responsibility vre are to cover a wide field. 

To start with, all equally feel that at hast four things, viz., 
the Profession, the students, the public and the state are the four 
pillars on which the superttrueture of education stands, and each 
has its share of res[)onsibiiity to discharge. But the tragedy of the 
whole thing heie as elsewhere i^ that, each of the groups is more 
conscious of the duties of the other three and i^ prone to exert the 
rights of its own. Each neglects its own duties and forthwith 
dictates the duties of others and this respective negligence too is on 
the plea that others are not doing theiis. This vicious cire.e horn 
of the spirit of indolence cau hardly be bioken. 

Professors and Teachers 

Teachers’ responsibility can never be minimised. It is they 
who come in close contact with the students day in and day out. 
They know beat how, when and where from indiscipline is 
brewing. Both the yetting and the old, adolescent and the adult 
owe their upbringing, their allegiance to the teacher. Hence, not 
only for the overwideniog spirit of indiscipline amongst the students 
community but also for the wider disorder and chaos, for the anti¬ 
social and subversive actions in society, the teachers are held greatly 
reepoasibie. For good <Ri>bad, blessing or curse, praise or blame^ 
CMilik w i^ttiwrwise, the teachers are liable Teachers should lp|t' 
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eternal learners as well. Before the typical teachers like a Bamendra- 
sonder, and a Brojen Seal, a Jagadish Chandra and a P. G, Ray, 
an Ibwar Chandra and a Harinatb Dey, no student however turbulent 
could raise hid head or voice in disobedience and defiance. Of late, 
majority of the menakers of the teaching profession in schools and 
colleges do lack m having personality, personality born of integrity 
of the profession and mastery over the subjects they are asked to 
teach. They have scrupulously developed a sense of indolence, 
feeling of complacency and timidity, and a spirit of lethargy and ease 
loving. Inspite of the fact that they gel a petty pittance and iospite 
of the fact that the Mudaliar Commission have paid high tiibute 
to the teachers in the glowing terms that no average Indian teacher 
is inferior to any other teacher in the world, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that they aie not eternally conscious and vigilant of the 
sacied trust reposed on them. To some of the teachers the students 
look reverentially, to others, disdainfully. This difference is because 
of the difference between one teacher anJ another. As the students 
do not get love and affection from the teachers, the teachers in turn 
do not command respect and obedience fiom their students. This 
Sony slate of aflairJ must go. Teadiers must not remain idle and 
passive onlookers to the dtsintcgraliou and delerioiatioii of the society, 
but must rise up ti the occasion and cry halt to the growing rot, 
check the first uuiuly action ol the flist pupil at the very first instance. 
Owning their relative responsibility they must be true to the salt, 
faithful to the noble task they have been assigned to discharge. A 
disciplined society owes its eveiylhing to the band of teachera, who 
profoundly influence not only a section of people but also a whole 
race. They are the privileged few who enjoy picrogatives in the sense 
that they have got ‘-ocial sanction for all whatsoever they say or do. 
A teacher must give all food to his pupil—at once physical, mental 
and spiritual. A human child is not incie physique, he is neither 
an inieileet not emotion, nor a sumtjtai of all these three. He has 
a soul within which is at once Knowledge, Science and Bliss infinite. 
He has, as the Upanishads say, the anna-moy, pranaiiioy, manamoy, 
vijfianamoy and the anandamoy ko^as. To nhe degree a teacher fails 
in his job to provide his pupils with all these requirements to that 
extent the latter becomes restless and mal^adjusted. 

Students 

The tragedy of the students community is that of all the things 
on earth they have made study secondary. They consider reading 
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to be tbe job of their elders, jpareotg ca* gaardiaos, Moreover, beftnre 
knowiDg anything in foil, they pretend to have understood all. 
This pretension, hypocrisy and depravity mostly account fear their 
failure in final performances and consequent frustration and restless' 
ness in life. They thus become victims to their own faults,'and no 
amount of sermons work on them well. Solace from any quarter 
cannot redeem their pledge of life. They cast to the four winds the 
cardinal virtue of the maxim : 

‘‘Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell." 

and become disobedient. 

Society and the Pdblio 

Having suffered the onslaught of two devastating wars Indian 
society has been uprooted from its original setting. And to make the 
social—and with it the moral breakdown complete, we have bad the 
partitioned Independence and vivisected country. That tbe society 
has been corrupted beyond measure from top to bottom, that admi¬ 
nistrative machinery and anticorruption measures have gone out of 
gear to prove effective in checking the rampant vices around 
US are admitted by ail. Indiscipline is contagious. Students 
Coming from indisciplined homes and corrupted society cannot 
but be indisciplined. Within the walls of educational insti¬ 
tutions they do not feel at home. Even they feel themselves em¬ 
barrassed in the atmosphere of the class rooms or in the vicinity of 
teachers and professors. This unfortunate state maj be obviated if 
and only when students are helped to make the right choice of right 
values almost instinctively. This, again, is only possible if they 
come from homes where at least the fundamentals of moral and 
religious instructions are imparted. As a matter of fact, high standard 
of integrity and discipline withotit can instil in our boys and girls a 
high standard of discipline within^ and not vice versa. 

Political parties ,greatly account for the indiscipline among the 
younger generations. Our erstwhile leaders taught our students the 
first act of indiscipline, to rise against their elders and their ‘alma 
mater,' to break everything that is already established—something 
good, great and glorified. It has therefore very well been suggested 
that for at least a quarter of a century hence the educational ioaU« 
tutions all over the country thould be declared a prohibited aono^ % 
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proteciedt area for all |)oiitic»t parties to carry otit eleetionedring 
campaign and for all other practical purposes. 

Stags and the Sceeen 

But, perhaps the worst act of indiscipline and lawlessness in tbe 
rising youth are being engineered by tbe stage ond the screen—more ^ 
by the latter than by the former, Tlie greatest mental diverpions 
and deviations from the right track are being perpetrated by the 
cinema. As such, it is a national curse, a social scourge. Far from 
being an educative device it has miserably been degenerated into a 
demoralising weapon for all—the young and the old. It is eating 
into the vitals of our society and sapping the very foundation of 
morality of our being. The Cinema has not been improved in the 
least in our country in course of the last ten years, and that too is 
Bfot for want of any plan or attempt on the pirt of our Government, 
but inspite of their measures, as these have hitherto been directed 
towards a wrong end—that of money-making and money-making only. 
Tbe policies for control and development of the industry have all along 
been left in the hands of the capitalists, who hardly look to the 
interest and welfare—the moral progress—of tbo nation. The un- 
festrieted and unscrupulous development of the Film can, therefore, 
never be justified and its inherent goodness is never to be calculated 
on the plea that a great many people see it daily, or that all ‘houses* 
are ‘full’ for all ‘shows' of the day. Truth is not to be measured by 
counting heads. The expansion of the cinema can never be a proof 
positive that we are a highly cultural people. Neitzscbe remarked 
not without reason that there was only one Christian in tbe world 
and he died on the Cross. 

Educational Systesi 

Last, though not the least, our educational system is fifty per 
cent liable for the rowdy elements in society and indiscipline among 
the students community. The Biblical dictum that men do not live 
by btead alone has niggardly and mischievously been explained here, 
bw eduoation cannot provide the multitude even with bread. Hence, 
frustration and insecurity stare large in the face of our youngsters, 
who in no time bedome violent and furious against anything that is 
^)od and fitable. . . Formerly, education was conceived as meditstltwr. 
At preset, multiplicity and complexity of syllabus has compelled 
the boys to take reconrse to ‘irtiort cut,’‘digest' and‘sure success,* 
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ftnd they qsanot help indal{jing tn cnuztming. This, agein, leaves tixe 
papils little te be bumble, modest aud obedient. The syllabus is not 
in touch with life, inasmuch as there ie no scope in it for the morel 
development of the edueand. Sri Aurobiudo pointed out that to 
neglect moral education altogether is to corrupt the race, la the 
extant system we can hardly teach our bojs and girls the virtues of 
truthfulness, justice and righteousness. 

In several years time we are going to have the Senior Basics, 
Higher Secondaries, Multipu'pose XI Clashes and Sponsored Colleges, 
in short, complete Governmeutal conlrol of education all over the 
country. This would likely to create a hospos and more likely would 
result in more legimenlation—and hence stagnation—of thoughts 
and ideas, and greater inefficiency With the corresponling result 
that service w)uld deteriorate with the pirallel deterioration in 
the morals of the taught. It is as we are cvtravagmtly plan* 
ning to have the Giant Metropolitan vviter Control Board for 
the supply of bltered water to several dozen municipalities 
in and around Calcutta, when the entire population of Calcutta 
itself are facing impending epidemic due to poisonous filtered water. 
But then, all these are going to take place in hot haste in our zeal 
to wage crusade again‘‘t illiteracy, because Govt, think and work on 
a wrong po-tulaie that eveifilling would be safer in their bands. 

Next, to make the rowdism and indiscipline complete the present 
education is irreligious. It is truncated from Indian ideal and culture. 
An education which denies the soul and feeds the brain and more 
grossly makes meagre provision for the body only cannot but result 
in creating disruption and chaos. Moreover, if it does not equip 
the teachers and profetesora to touch young learners under their 
control the eternal veiities of life and the earth, if the heads of 
educational institutions are handicapped to materialise and put into 
practice their best ideals and plans due to mechanisation of circulars, 
the rowdy and subveisive elements cannot be eliminated from society 
altogether. Even then the wisest nnplemenUition of the best plans 
of education would turn the wheel of progress of the country back 
by several decades. To minimise the defects of the present sy^t( m, 
at least the planning of education should he entruffed with the 
emminent educationists of the country. 

If the majority of the causes arc eonseuntionsly and effectively 

remedied then and then only the growing indin iplme and lawlessness 
cem he reduced to the irreducible minimum and the country may hope 
immunisation from rowdy and antisocial elements in course of^ ^ 
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ticenty years hence. But to have that cherished end concerted labour 
and whole hearted devotion are required and all resources must have 
to be diverted and utilised to the best purpose. No paucity of fund 
must stand in the way. Education must have to be declared an 
essential service and an end-inAtself without an ulterior end. If 
U is considered as a means without any clearcut and chalked out end, 
it is just to have then the body without the soul, a ship without its 
rudder. 
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■I^NAKIVALLABHA BHATrACHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D., SaRRHYATTIITHA 

The Refutation op the Above Hypothesis Reoardino the 
Constitution of Words and Sentences by Letters 

Now, the defender may argao in Ins defence that the last word 
continues to exist though it is no more presented to our consciousnehs. 
We say only by way of criticism, “May the elaborate system of Logic 
be safe.” [The critics suggest that such an adrmsaion contradicts 
all accepted hypotheses and invalidates the system of logic itsOlf.] 
Again if it is held that the last worl is not presented to consciousness 
though it persists then we simply put this question to them viz, 
What service does it render, thus p'raisting?” He may say in reply 
to the question Ihit it will be presented te our consciousness again. 
We put another question to him. Tlie question is “What is the source 
of the second con’K'iousness?” If tlie auditory organ once suspenda 
its function then it does not resume its work. At least we have no 
knowledge of such working of the auditory sense-organ. Nobody 
has direct knowledge of an external object in and through mere 
introspection. The iuucr organ has no direct acceas to an external 
object. When it receives the aid of an external organ it is able to 
be aware of an external object. If the consciousness of the last word 
re-appeais any how then the charge of the simultaneity of the two 
acts of consciousness stands irrefutable. 

Moreover, all these antecedent words are mere empty sounds 
and as such they continue to exist as sounding brass and a tinkling 
symbol Such uninteiligible sounds, being remembered, convey no 
sense. What benefit do we derive from their recollection? Now, if 
you (the upholder of the thesis under criticism) hold that those words 
along with their meanings ate recalled in our mind then in every 
case the simultaneity of the two different acts of consciousness will 
be inevitable since an act of consciousness will surely be crossed by 
an act of remembrance, i.e., the remembrance of the relation of 
denotation. Therefore, the hypothesis of this type is highly incoo^ 
sislent. 
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A Bhvisbd Hyfothbsis that Letters Constitotb Words ahd 
Sentences in Anot’hbr Way 

Some interpreters represent the process of the word-building in 
a different manner. Ali letters are combined in a single unit to form 
the first word. The first word, thus formed, is presented to our 
consciousness at the out'set. Then the relation of denotation is re« 
called in our mind. When the said relation fiasbes in our nwmory 
the consciousness of the first word is oti the eve of destruction. 
During this state of crossing the antecedent act of consciousness, 
refeiiing to the first word, produces another event of knowledge which 
points to such mean ng as is denoted by the first word. After¬ 
wards, the knowledge of the said meaning gives birth to an impression. 
Then, following the order of events stated above, the consciousness 
of the second word comes into being. Then, the relation of deno¬ 
tation holding between the second word and its meaning is recalled 
in our memory. The consciousness of the second word is on the 
eve of destruction at that time. At (his stage of its life the imme¬ 
diate antecedent consciousness of a word, in co-operation with the 
remembrance of the relation of denotation, produces the knowledge 
of the meaning of the second word. The meaning flashes in our 
mind as determined by its own denotative word. The knowledge 
of the meaning of the second word, in co operation with the im¬ 
pression of the knowledge of the meaning of the first word, produces 
a stronger impression. Now, comes the turn of the formation of 
the third word. A few letters which consecutively follow one another 
are combined into a word. Thus, the third letter is formed. It is 
presented to our consciousness. Again, the relation of denotation 
which obtains between the third word and its meaning is recalled 
in our memory. Again, the consciousness of the third word on the 
verge of its destruction, assi.'-ted by the memory of the relation of 
denotation, produces the knowledge of the meaning of the third word 
as determined by the third w’ord. This .knowledge in co-operation 
of its antecedent impression, produces a stronger impression. Thus, 
the process of the growth of knowledge goes on unless and until 
the last word of the sentence is presented to our consciousness and 
its meaning is communicated. At last, the awareness of the last 
wovd produces the knowledge of its own meaning as determined by 
the denotative last word. Afterwards, the antecedent strong im- 
preasitn produces a judgment of memory which refers to all meanings 
as dettimined by the past words. The said judgment of memory 
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usd tbe judgmeuti which refers to the zneanieg of the last word point 
:o all words as determinant of their contents. The collection of 
words, thoB revealed, consiitutes a sentence. The meanings which 
ire presented to oar consciousness as denoted these words cons> 
iitute the meaning of the sentence in question. Thus, a collection of 
words and their meanings some of which are recalled in memory and 
lorae of which are directly expeiienced constitutes a sentence and the 
neaning of a sentence respectively. 


The Review of the Alternative lIxroTHFSis. 

The alternative hypothesis does not stand to reasons. When the 
neaning of the last word is known by us the last word is also pre- 
lented to our consciousness as its determinant in the capacity of 
i denotative word. The word in question is undoubtedly one of the 
xinditions of the knowledge of the said meaning. Theie is no 
liveigence of opinion regarding the view in question. If the word 
b cognised, no body can den> existence to it. Tbe word cannot 
lognise itself. It must be an object of some kind of cognition. 
Let us now define the exact nature of this cognition. What is its 
muse? The cognition in question does not owe its existence to the 
luditory seii&e-oigan. The first apprehension of the last word is 
aerceptual. The perception in question is auditory. The auditory 
lense-organ, having produced the above perception of the last wird, 
lias become inactive with regaid to the same effect. As it has been 
inactive so it cannot denovo produce that cognition which points to 
i word as a determinant of some meaning We cannot directly 
infrospect an external object with the help of our inner orgau, II 
in external object had been directly iuiio.spccted (hen all the words 
Qrst, second and so on would have been thus introspected. In that 
sase why do you say that they are recalled in memory ? As the last 
word is the cause par excellence of the knowledge of its meaning 
30 it will also be the cause par excellence of such cognition as reveals 
tself as a determinant of a meaning. Such a hypothesis is contrary 
» reason since as a word is cognised, it is an object of cognition. 
Dne and the same thing cannot he both an object and cause par 
3xcellence of the same act. We have elaborately disou'ssed this point 
in our definition of perception. We have also refuted the hypothesis 
^hat an object, qualified by its denotative word, is perceived. An 
elaborate refutation of this point is superfluous. 
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THB HYPOTfiBSIS TBAY A SbNTEKOB COITYBYS ITS OWN I^BANINO 
IS Somehow Estabusbbd. 

Soineother interpreters put forwaid an alternative suggestion. 
At first the first word is cognised. Then the relation of denotation 
holding between it and its meaning is recalled in mind. It is followed 
by the knowledge of its meaning. The knowledge of the meaning 
acts as a destructive agent of the cognition of the first word. [A law 
is honoured in the Yai^esika system that a distinctive attiibute of 
an all pervasive substance is destroyed by its immediately succeeding 
attribute.! The auditory sense-organ, receiving the help of the 
cognition in question which is about to pass away, produces the 
cognition of the second word which is qualified by its immediately 
antecedent word. Thus the cognition of the second word comes 
into being. It is again followed by the recollection of the relation of 
denotation holding between the second woid and its meaning. Then 
the knowledge of the meaning of the second word follows in is wake. 
It goes to destroy the cognition of the second word. The auditory 
sense-organ, co-operating with the cogniticn of the second word which 
IS on the verge of destruction, produccb the cognition of the third 
word as qualified by the second word in the capacity of its immediate 
predecessor. In this way the cognition of all the remaining words of a 
sentence takes place. This process continues to work until and unless 
the last word is not cognised. When the cognition of the last word 
takes place the recollection of antecedent words is no more required 
as an accessory condition in accordance with the process of ideal 
constiuctiun mentioned above. The reason behind this statement is 
this that the reiaemlieioi.ce </f antecedent words jields such a result 
as is automatically established by the cognition of a word which is 
on the eve of de-jlruction. The contribution of the said cognition 
towards the form of its immediate successor is this that an antecedent 
word is piesf-nted to our coBsciousness as qualifying its immediately 
succeeding word. Let us now’ see the result of the act of remem¬ 
brance. When the last word is cognised all the antecedent words are 
also presented to out conscioosness. The cognition of an antecedent 
word which is on the verge of destruction produces another cognition 
which refers to a relational whole in which the antecedent word 
qualifies its immediate successor-word. Thus, the arrangement of 
words in a definite order is worked out by the above cognition itself. 
What is the need of remembering all past-words? As an additional 
act of recollection is not required, there is no occasion for the simul- 
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taiMity of the two acts of co^nitkMs* We have already meniioiied 
how the cogoition of the last woid comea into being and pieaenis ita 
content to our conaciouaueBSt The cognition of tho laat word working 
out its effect in the way mentioned above, brings about the knowledge 
of the meaning of a sentence. Thus, the hypothesis that the mean* 
ings of the constituent words of a sentence imply the meaning of a 
sentence does not stand to reasons. Therefore, a sentence will convey 
its own meaning and the meanings of words will not point to the 
meaning of a sentence. 

A EePUTAUON of a he ALTERMAIIVE HVPOTBtSlS 

Some other interpreters subject the above hypothesis to severe 
crificism. They point out that tho said hypothesis is not immune 
from defects. The second word is never cognised as being qualified 
by the first word. The cognition of the first word conies info being 
at first. It is followed by the recollection of the relation of denotation. 
Th's act of remembrance acts as a destructive agent to the cognition 
of the fiist word. The said cognition is now on the verge of destruc¬ 
tion. When the meaning of the first word is conveyed to us the 
cognition of the first word has passed away. We are generally in* 
formed of a maxim that a i»iere of consciousness which has passed 
away renders no service favourable or unfavourable to anjoiher event 
of coi scMOusness. 

Now, the upholders of the hypothesis may contend thus ;—An 
act of consciousness which conditions another act of consciousness 
is opposed to the latter, as the former is destroyed by the latter. But 
we should also bear rn mind that one act of consciousness is not 
necessarily opposed to ancthet such act because the relation of the 
destroyer* and the destrojed obtains between them. Such a state¬ 
ment is not sound because in some cases the relation of the destroyer 
and tho destroyed dues not hold between an act of consciousness and 
another act of consciousness. Though we admit the truth of the 
above critical remark yet we say “Let the relation of the destroyer 
and the destroyed be fixed between the cause-consciousness and the 
effect-consciousness**. Though such a relation obtains between the 
said acts of consciousness yet the consciousness of a word is hold to 
be the condition of the recollection of the relation of denotation just 
as an impression conditions the remembrance of the said relation. 
Because the said relation of denotation will not come into being if it 
is not conditioned by the cognition of a word just as it doe# nH 
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appear if an impression does not revive it. If it is held that the 
revival of an impression is the function of the said cognition then the 
cognition in question is sorely the condition of the act of recollection 
since the former produces the latter through the intermediate process 
VIZ., the revival of impression. Thus, the three acts of consciousness 
viz., the cognition of a vroid, the lemembrance of the relation of 
denotation, and the knowledge of the meaning of a word, are simul-* 
taneonsly present. Thus, they commit a serious blunder. 

Moreover, the cognition of a word is not that of a partless whole. 
But it is an ideal construction of a series of consecutive letters since 
the hjpothesil^that a word consists of no parts has been refuted. We 
should also remember in this conDe''tion that two or three, or three 
or four or five or six letters constitute a word, these letters are conse* 
cutively presented to our consciousness, and the consciousness of 
each letter comes into being and passes away in a consecutive order. 
All the letters which constitute a word are never simultaneously 
presented to our consciousness. The cogniti in of the last word turns 
up in this way. The cognition in question d les nit endure long. 
The antecedent ones among letters which constitute the last woid 
will also pass away. Hence how does a judgment present its content 
in which the last word is a subject and its antecedent word is a predi¬ 
cate qualifying it? They build castles in the air. 

A sentence convejrs its sense even if its constituent words are 
uttered at intervals of time. The master of a hcu.^e who is busy with 
various calls of duty directs the attention of his servant, uttering his 
name “Kandalaka” and then attends to some other business. Having 
finished it he says “On niy hoise”. Another call of business inteifercs 
with his Older. He pays his attention to it. Having completed it, 
he says again “Put harness”. Having done somctiniig else be says 
again “And bring him”. But Ins seivant follows the sense of such 
a sentence viz., “Oh Kandalaka put harness on my horse and bring 
him". It is impossible from your point of view to n ake out the 
meaning of the sentence in question since an antecedent word does 
not qualify its succeeding word and all words of a sentence are not 
called up. 

Moreover, as the followeis of the master logician (Pravara) hold, 
^ese logicians also subscribe to the thesis that a judgment which is 
relational in character does not refer to its subject and predicate. But 
it refers only to the subject. The distinction of the awareness of a 
mere successive word from that of a snccesbive word following an 
antecedent word is explained by the diversity of their conditions. 
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Though the aotecedeni word qualifies its succeeding word yet it 
is not presented to our cousciousness. Hence, the second wcnrd is 
only grasped by our consciousness. If this is so what is the good of 
admitting that an antecedent word qualifies its succeeding one? 

The suggestion that an antecedent word does not qualify its sue* 
ceeding word does not bold water since the relation of denotation 
which obtains between the second word and its exclusive meaning has 
been only recalled in mind. The word has been employed, in some 
cases, to convey its own meaning But it is, now, qualified by another 
word. But the meaning of the second word as qualified has been 
never grasped. Hence such a qualified meaning cannot be communi* 
cated. Let this discussion be stopped. This speaks of the 
unprecedented bcholarship of Saukara Svarnin. 

JATANTA’S own theory RBGARDINa THE COMMUNICATION OF THE 
MEANING OF A SENIENCE BY iTSELF IS ESTABLISHED 

An objector comes up and points out "If all suggestions, put 
foiward by the expert logicians, are defective then you should frame 
a better and defcctless hypothesis and place it before us". Jayauta 
says in reply to the above remarks, ‘We cannot suggest a novel theory 
which is highly original. Short-sighted as I am, I cannot discover 
even a blade of grass which my predecessors, logicians of keen insight, 
have failed to take notice of". 

Now, you may put a question to me viz , "Why do you entertain 
an ardent desire for composing a logical treatise—a sphere of rational 
thinking of the great scholars? My humble reply to Ibis charge is that 
the ardent desire, referred to, does not invite criticism and an advice, 
given by others to leliuquish it, will take no effect on me. 

The king of Kashtnere has confined me in a solitary cave—a pri- 
sonccll. 1 have been passing my days in'pleasurc of composing the 
book' in question. 

Though it is a recreation to me yet I should explain how the 
constituent letters communi *ate the meaning of a sentence, constituted 
by them. 

Our humble suggestion on this point is as follows. The recent 
or remote destruction of objects which are recalled in mind does not 
condition our memory. It is an impression whifh is only responsible 
for memory. The objects which are remembered may have passed 
away recently or long ago. But their passing away does not affeci' 
the impression in question in the least. In conformity to the law of 
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iflemory all antecedent words which had passed away long before and 
bad been ottered at a long interval left an impression on oor mind. 
This impression will revive memory. Now, if we admit that earlier 
words are caUed up and the last word is directly apprehended then we 
are to face the charge of the simoltaneity of the two acts of conscious* 
ness. In order to avoid this problem we should rather admit that the 
remembrance of the last word lakes place immediately before the 
communication of the meaning of a sentence. All the words of a 
sentence, being recollecte 1 , will cmvey thi meaning of a sentence. 
To this effect we make the following suggest ions. At the 
outset we cognise the first vvoid which is a combination of some 
consecutive letters. It is followed by the recollection of the relation 
of denotation together with the impression, left on our mind, by 
the cognition of the first word. We suggest that the said 
recollection and the said impression simultaneously appear in our 
mind. The hypothesis of the simulteneity of the two acts of 
cognit’on has been disapproved by the recondite logical treatise but 
coinpresen.'e of two mental phenomena, such as an event of cognition 
and an impression, has not been disfavoured. The knowledge of the 
meaning of a word follows in their wake. It also leaves an impression 
on our mind. Then we again combine a series of consecutive letters 
and construct the second word. We cognise it. Then we remember 
the relation of denotation which holds between it and its meaning. 
At the same time the cognition of the second word receiving the co¬ 
operation of its antecedent impression produces a stronger impression. 
Again, just as the earlier two series of consecutive letters have been 
combined to form the first two words so the third seiies of consecutive 
letters are combined to form the third letter. The third word is now 
presented to consciousness. The relation of denotion obtaining 
between it and its meaning is also called up. Receiving the help of 
its antecedent impression'a stronger impression of this word and 
that of the knowledge of its meaning came into being. In this 
way the cognition of a word produces a deeper impression and 
the knowledge of the meaning of a word, also, produces a 
similar impression. All these impressions survive in our mind. 
Our subconscious mind is a store-house of all such impressions. 
In this mental back ground the last word of a sentence ig 
presented to our cousciouBuess. This consciousness is followed 
by the remembrance of all words as the impressions of all wordsi- 
survive in oor mind. The impressious of the meanings of words 
revive their memory. As the impressions of words precede those 
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words wbioh aro roooiiected consiUotes a seoteoce. Tho otbsr 
ftssemblags of meooinga which wm rsoaUed oonstitatea the meenisK 
of a sentence. 

Now, a fresh objection arises. As recollectiye knowledge per se 
is erroneous so the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence, being 
representative in character, is not true. Such an objection does not 
bold good since the representative knowledge of a meaning in 
question perfectly accords with the direct acquaintance of the relation 
of denotation of a word. If we know that this word denotes this 
particular object but remember that it denotes something else then 
our leroembrance is faulty. Just as if we know that smoke is the 
right probans of fire i.e., the relation of universal concomitance holds 
between smoke and fire but infer fire, seeing mist then our knowladga 
is wrong. But in the present case the consecutive letters have been 
recalled in that very order of succession in which they have been prs» 
sented to our consciousness at the time when the relation of denotation 
holding between the word, constituted by these letters, and its 
meaning has been taught. So, the hypothesis suggested by us, 
suffers from no defects. Representative knowledge which imme¬ 
diately follows a presentative one bears a close resemblace to the latter. 

There is no need of entertaining the suggestion of judgments 
of memory. When the meaning of the last word is known to us 
a judgment of introspection will arise. It will refer to all words and 
their meanings. It will resemble the referential knowledge of the 
number ‘hundred* etc. Words which are introspected constitute 
a sentence. Their meanings which are introspected constitute the 
meaning of a sentence. Such an introspection cannot be disapproved 
since every Imdy bears witness to it. 

Now, a fresh question arises in our mind. Why you hold thit 
the recollection or the introspection of all antecedent words and their 
meanings follows the knowledge of the meanings of the last word ? 
What is the motive of framing such a suggestion? If the meaning 
* of the last word is known to us then all our task has been romplsted. 
^jThat remains to be done? Say what will be referred to fay a 
judgment of memory or by that of introspection. Such an argument 
does not carry conviction since no body can dare deny that the 
meaning of a sentence which is experienced by every body is pre¬ 
sented as an integrate whole. If its parts are neither recalled nor 
**iutiXMi|tectiad then such a whole cannot he constructed. Thus w#, 
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see that recollection or introspection renders some service. In this 
way, words, being recalled and referred to by a synthetic jodgment, 
constitute a sentence. And the meanings of words, being thus re* 
called and referred to by each a judgment, constitate the metming of 
a sentence. 

An inieoduoticn to the uspomssis of mutual relations 

Let not a sphota which stands for a word or a sphota which 
stands for a sentence convey a sense. Let not a sentence or the 
meaning of a sentence be partlcss, Lf*t th*' hvfK)'h'*si8 of words oi 
sentences as suggested by \ou be approv d. Hut vgy ho v are the 
meanings of words mutually related. 

The meanings of words such as a cow, a horse, a mao and an 
elephant remaining unrelated do not constitute the meaning of a 
sentence. A judgment of memory or of introspection which closely 
follows the knowledge of the meaning of the last word only refers 
to the meanings of words as cognised before. Now, we should discuss 
how the the knowledge of their mutuil idation comes up. 

Rival HiroinESES on this topio 

We admit that teachers differ in opinion so far as this point is 
concerned. Some hold that words convey thnr meanings as 
mutually related If we donol subscribe to it, words cxnnot con¬ 
stitute a sentence. Others hold that word- denote their meanings 
as mutually unrelated. They being thus denoted, point to their 
mutual relation when they are judged from the stand-points of re¬ 
ciprocal reference, material non-contradiction and proximity 

This point is to be debated. Instruction plays the very important 
part to reveal the meaning of a word or of a sentence since a word 
or a sentence remains ever unintelligible if the meaning of a word 
or of a sentence is not taught. Are we initiated into the meaning 
of a sentence or into that of a word? Are we taught that this 
sentence conveys this meaning or that this word conveys this mean¬ 
ing? If we hold that wo are initiated into the meining of a sentence 
then we advocate the doctrine of Anvita-abhidhana. If we hold that 
we are introdncod into the meining of a wirl thm we subscribe to 
the doctrine of Abhihita-anvaya. 


{To he conUnuedi 



VIRGINIA WOOLF AND THE CAPTURE OE 

THE MOMENT 


SlSlB Chattebjeb 
I 

[A study in technique with special reference to time, characterisation 

and narrative method] 

Time is a problem for most modern novelists and with Vii*giuia 
Woolf it constitutes the i>reatest of all problems. The novelist generally 
feels bound and circumscribed b} the supreme neccssit}^ of following 
a strict sequonce of cvvnis in tune. K. M. Forster, was probably the 
first critic and novelist to sound a note of revolt against this convention 
in 1027. In Asprcts- . / the Nord lie strongly criticised tlie “ timC' 
obsession ” winch did i-o inucli harm to the inn el. Virginia Woolf at 
once took It up and 'is Ium' snbsc(|Ucnl novels show, she was cousider- 
al>l,\ iiiHucncfd and encouraged In 10. .M. Forster’s icmarks, which 
constituted the first i'Ijcu statement of rc\oU. Bhe liud even before 
1927 been formulating her ow'ii aesthetic tlu'ory. She put stj-ong 
emphasis on the autonomous, self-pei'iietuating nature of a work of aiT, 
w'hich should have as its sole end the communication of emotion and 
sensibility. In her own mind, her own novels could be divided into 
two distinct groups—novels of fact and novels of rision, although lier 
ultimate aim was to blend and fuse the two, as she attempted to do in 
Between the Acts (1941). In actual practice, she always dealt with 
fact, by which she meant the exterior and external world, as it is 
illuminated and epitomised hy h^r own mystic vision of realilif. Tu 
delineating her characters, particularly the fominiiu* ones, she alw'avs 
concentrated on their consciousness. This is a scmi-mihtic slate .)f 
mind in which the environmental sounds, objects and i>ei>ons become 
fused into a unified whole that is a vision of ultimate reality, 'riuis 
the form of her best novels is a pattern of such illuminated moments 
of vision as they occur on one or more typical da.As during winch the 
characters concerned anticipate and ultimately enjoy bomo social com¬ 
munion, such as the party in Mts. Dalloway, the dinner or the final 
^rip in To The Lighthouse and the pageant' in Bclirceu the Acts, which 
leads to the attainment of the final vision. Mrs. Woolf believed tliat 
each individual is composed of a multiplicity of selves which blend 
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under the direct control of a master-self during these moments of 
vision. Since she was hyper-sensitne to tinir, she also maintained 
that in such moments cf ultimate vision tlie sense of the past and the 
multitudinous and complex apprehension of the present become a 
unified whole. In the same waj, the varied consciousness of time in 
the individual and the consciousness of the multiple selves in him or 
her, are suspended in such moments of msiou. The work of the 
greatest artists, she contends, is pervaded b\ a sense that the writer’s 
self IS everywhere m contiol but nowhere to be seen. 

In an e->saj called Nota, on an Khgahtthau Play^, ^'nglUIa Woolf 
discusses the diftcrent ^vd^s ot looking at lealitx : 

“ The reality to winch we have giown .iccust«»iued is, 
speaking roughlj, based upon the life and death of some 
knight called Smith, who succeeded his father in the family 
business of jiitwood nnpoiteis, timbci meichaiits and coal 
expoHeis, was well Known in political, temperance, and 
chuich elides, did mucli ioi the pool of lji\ei 2 >ooI, and died 
last Wednesday ot ^nn-umonia while on a Msit to Ins son 
at Muswell Hill. ’ 

That is our world—the woikl we know so well and with so nmdi 
details. “ That ”, accoidiiig to \ nginia Wool!, ” is the lealit} which 
our poets and novelists have to expound and illuminate ”. But with 
the Elizabethans it was all so difteicut . 

” Where is Smith, we ask, where is Liverpool? And 
the groves of Elizabethan drama echo ‘ wheie *? Exqui¬ 
site is the delight, sublime the relief of being set free to 
wander m the land ot the unicorn and the jeweller among 
dukes and grandees, Gonzaloes and liellimiienias, who 
spend their lives lu murder and iiitiigue, diess up as men if 
they are women, as women if they are men, see ghosts, run 
mad, and dio m the greatest profusion on the slightest provo¬ 
cation, uttering as they fall imprecations of superb vigour 
or elegies of the wildest despair.” 

Now this world is not ours by any stretch of imagination. But, 
Vii^ginia Woolf asks, which is reality? Not this Ehzabethan wonder¬ 
land, neither the life-history of the man Smith who Uved in Liverpool 
and died at Muswell Hill. But any literature that endeavours to 
express reaiity '* must somehow be based on Smith ” who lived in 
Liverpool. She concludes by saying: “ there is a station, somewhere 


* Tfu Common tietder (1929), pp. 79-74. 
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in mM-air, whence Smith and Liverpool can be seen to the best advant¬ 
age; that the great artist is the man who knows where to place himself 
above the shifting scenery; that while he never loses sight of Liveipocl 
he never sees it in the wjung perspective.” 

This problem of rendering reality is with Virginia Woolf, a 
cardinal problem, at once aesthetic and philosophical. Moreover, as 
a novelist and a critic, she had perforce to answer the question of what 
constituted realty, and having answered that question she had to devise 
a novelistic technique that could express that reality in language. 
Virginia Woolf’s critical and biographical essajs and her diaries clearly 
reveal that her sensibility w’as shaiied by her wide reading and by the 
interests of her friends in the Bloomsbury group. She was drawn to 
Defoe, Sterne, Jane Austen, Conrad 'and Hardy, “ the great plain 
writers ” as she calls them, for their straightforward and honest treat¬ 
ment of the [iJ'oblemK of life. She wu.s also attracted to Thomas 
Browne, Donne and Montaigne b\ tbeir bold exploration of the self. 
She supplemented w-lial she learned from these by, reading in the 
Ilussmns who iii\estiguted both the self and its relations to external 
and social realiU. And from (r. JO. Moore’s Principia Ethica she drew 
her s\Htem of \alues winch aixive c\er\tlung laid the maximum 
emphasis on ” good otates of mind ”. The Bloomsbury Group, parti¬ 
cularly Boger Fry and Virginia Woolf, believed that art is the best 
method oi communication, a medium for the exchange of states of mind, 
and being at the same time art, less subject to the exigencies and 
accidents of time and space, and is an absolute way to reality. A visiru 
of this universe was a necessity and it could easily be attained by artists 
in the visual arts. Virginia Woolf believed that the writer, the 
novelist, might have this vision too and communicate it to his readers. 
This ia w'hat she saya in A Room of One's Own (1929) : 

*■’ The writer, as I think, has the chance to live more 
than otlier iieople in the presence of this reality. It is his 
business to find it and collect it and comiimiiicate it to the 
rest of us. So at least I infer from reading Lear or Emma 
or La R,ceherche du Temps Perdu. - For the reading of 
these books seems to perform a curious couuching operation 
on the senses; piie seeamore intensely afleiwards: the world 
seems bared of its coxering and given an intenser life, 
(P. 166). 

Lytton Sirachey used to say tl>e same thing aliout llaeine s art—that 
it ” represents the sublimated essence of reality, save that, after alU 
reality has no degrees.’* Thus, reality for the noveUst is detennin^ 
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by what Virginia Wooli calls “ the inexhaustible richness of human 
sensibility There is an admission of a certain amount of subjectf* 
vity here, that is, an interpretation, and then communication, of reality 
in terms of human reaction. She mam tarns that prose can never be 
as effective as poetry or music. In poetry and music the artist is freed 
by the very nature of his medium of communication from the need of 
rendering reality piecemeal, that is, pait by part oi one proposition at 
a time. Poetry can and does exploit all communicative aspects of 
language other than the merely semantic m order to convey different 
aspects of realilj bimultaneouslj As such a novelist by approximat> 
mg hib medium of communication to that oi a poet or a uiusician can 
become more effectne. That is exactly the position taken up by 
Virgiuia Woolf in the role of a.novelist—a position of unstable equli- 
brium. Hence all liei liie-long experimentation iii the novelistic 
technique. 

“ Princes appear to me‘ to be Fools. Hou'ses ol Commons and 
Houses of Lords appeal to me to be fools,” urote Blake long ago, 
“ they seem to me to lie something Fisc besides Human Life ” 
Virginia Woolt shaied the same opinion The grandeui of big business, 
the adventuie of science, the lomance of politics and social lefoim— 
all these seemed to tier ” something Else besides Human Life ” And 
human life was liei theme. Life, icalits and human life ioimed the 
basis of hei novelistic ait and all thiough hci life she eudea\oured *o 
communicate her own vioion of life in teims that would catch the 
imagination oi her fellow mortals. Like H. G. Wells, Bennett and 
Galswoithy, she did not want to sciatch about on the suiface, to heap 
incidents to form lier plots, to oveiw-lielm hei loadeis with infoimation, 
details and pioplicc\ B.itber, she eiKlea\ouicd to ie\eal the springs 
of human action, to '■liow men and women m tlu' loal ait of liMiig, 
alone and m societv, and dealing rtitli oidiuai,\ Iniman things. She 
had her moments of vision when she could sec iealit\ in pio])er perspec¬ 
tive. She lecoided ‘ the atoms oi expeiieuce ” as they fell and m 
her desiie to communicate the whole of tins lecorded vision of experi¬ 
ence and sensibility she had to stand aside from the accepted foims of 
contemporary fiction and cieate her own foim. That is the whole 
content of her numerous bioadsides on Edwaidian novelists and that is 
also the complete explunatiun of tlie attitude taken up by her as a 
writer of fiction. 

Dorothy Richardson enteicd the world of fiction determined to 
” g^ve A feminine equivalent of the current masculine realism She 
did not of course stop there, as her Pilgrimage clearly mdicates. 
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Virginia Woolf was also from tho very beginning snpremdly consoions 
■of making a different tiring out of the novel. The novelistic form bad 
Ireen developed in a particular way by men and exploited by thent. 
But she was a woman, and as such she was determined to create a 
new form,—^her own, a “feminist equivalent Jane Austen had 
done it before her. But the Brontes and George Eliot had been 
hindered by their close adherence to the masculine tradition and 
practice. Virginia Woolf, like Dorothy Bichardson, contended that the 
feminine mind and sensibility cannot go on imitating the masculine for 
ever. A woman novel'st has something new to say in her own way. 
That is why, Virginia Woolf experimented ceaselessly in new forma 
and techniques in her desire to get nearer to an intense realization and 
an adequate and comprehensive expression of life. This is the only 
truth ; how a thing is said and what is said. The form and pattern 
of the conventional novel is not true in so far as it fails to express 
what is felt as also in ?o far as it fails to create an adequate medium 
of expression. The conventional novel is stereotyped in form and 
superficial in content. It moves on the surface of life despite the care¬ 
ful and laborious collection of the so-called facts of life that is so 
apparent everywhere. 

Virginia Woolf, of cour.se, was always ready to learn from others. 
She learned mostly from her contemporaries, Dorothy Bichardson, 
Proust and Joyce. But she also learned from the old masters, parti¬ 
cularly those who like Sterne had the experimental quality aud the 
same desire to focus on an interior world. I’he novelist has the w’holc 
world at his disposal. He must make experiments to come closer to 
reality. In her essay On Re-reading Novels she makes some very 
shrewd observations : 

“ We must have known that a novelist, before he can 
persuade us that his world is real and his, people alive, before 
he can begin to move us by the sight of their joys and 
sufferings, must solve certain (jueslions and acquire certain 
skill .... In excuse of our slovenliness it must be admitted, 
not only that the methods are unnamed, but that no writer 
has so many at his disposal as a novelist. He can put him¬ 
self at any point of view; he can to some extent combine 
several different views. He can appear in person, like 
Thackeray; or disappear (never perhaps completely), like 
Flaubert. He can state tha facts, like Defoe, or give the 
thought without the fact, like Henry .Tames. He can sweep 
the widest horizons, like Tolstoy, or seize upon one old 
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apple-woman and her basket, like Tolstoy a^am. Wbejm 
there is every freedom Ahere is every lusenoe; and the novd, 
open-armed, free to all comers, claims more victims than 

the other forms of literature all put together. 

From aU tins some conclusions seem to emerge. First, 
that when we speak of form we mean that certain emotions 
have been placed in the right relations to each other; then 
that the novelist is able to dispose these emotions and make 
them tell by methods which he inherits, bends to his pur¬ 
pose, models anew, or even invents for himself. Further, 
that tlie reader can detect these devices, and by so doing 
will deepen his understanding of the book, while for the 
rest, it mav be expected that novels will lose their chaos 
and become more and more shapely as the novehst explores 
and perfects his technique. . . . ” ® 

Even Jane Austen, whom Virginia Woolf admired so much, seems to 
suffer from a narrowness of vision Jane Austen was indeed a fine 
novehst “ who knew exactly what her powers were, and what material 
they were fitted to deal with as material to be dealt with by a writer,” 
Yet,—^jet, blie lacked a profounder vision which it was quite within her 
poweis to attain She died earh. If she had lived a few more yeais 
everjthing would he well ” She would have staged m London, dined 
out, lunched out, met famous people, made new filends, read, travelled, 
and carried back to the quiet country cottage a hoard of observations 
to feast upon at leisure ” ‘ And that is not all “ She W'ould have 
devised a method, clear and composed as ever, but deeper and m(»e 
suggestive, for conveying not only what people say, but what they leave 
unsaid; not only what they are, but what life is. She would have stood 
farther away from her characters, and seen them more as a gioup, 
less as individuals . She would have been the foierunner of Henry 
James and of Pi oust—but enough ” But it is not enough. She 

became the foierunner of Virginia Woolt, and all these speculations 

re^ly concern the art of Virginia Woolf herself as a novelist. 

It IS significant that both in her essay on the Elizabethan Play 
and on Jane Austen, Virgmia Woolf as primarily concerned with the 
novehst’s eternal problem of bow to reconcile the events patterned and 
recorded objectively with their expression given effect to by an interest¬ 
ed observer who acts as a monitor. This is an old debate. And 

Virginia Woolf played an active part m this general debate. She 

a The Moment and other Emays (1947), pp. 131 S4. 

* 3%tut Avwten . The Common Header (1^), pp. 166-88. 
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debafted » critio and practdsed as a senous artist. She took up thft 
cry of Henry James : Do not state but render, do not narrate what is 
happening, but let it happen. She echoed Flaubert’s advice: Tlie 
artist should be in his work, like God in creation, invisible and all 
powerful; he should be felt everywhere and seen nowhere. She sup¬ 
ported Dorothy Bichardson in her endeavour to create a new feminine 
prose that would be able to communicate “ contemplated reality ”, 
and like Joyce tried to epiphanize human experience under the direct 
impact of her own visum of life, 

Virginia Woolf died in 1941. A Writer's Diary, which is com¬ 
posed of extiucts from her diaries, was published by her husband in 
1953, She began to write a diary regularly from 1915, the year her 
first novel, The Voyage Out was publislied. Let us consider some 
extracts from her diaries, 'riiese would enable us to look into the ideas 
and thoughts that passed through her mind as she went on exp^iment- 
ing with fictional teclinuiue in her endeavour to comprehend reality as 
also to master the method of communicating her experiences of that 
reality. This is the inside storj-. 

1988. Tuesday, August 88nd. 

It If. a mistake to tliiiik that literature can be produced 
from the law. One must gel out of life—yes, that’s why 
I disliked hO much the inuptiou of Sydney [Sir Sidney 
Waterloo j—one must become externahsed; very, very con¬ 
centrated, all at one point, not having to draw upon the 
scattered paits of one’s character, living m the brain. 
Sydney comes and I’m Virginia; when I write I’m merely 
a sensibility. Sometimes I like being Virginia, but only 
when I’m scattered and various and gregarious. Now, so 
long as we are here, I’d like to be only a sensibility. .... 

(P. m. 

Virginia Woolf was .i serious artist. Here w’e get a picture of the 
artist at work, and busy as usual with the difficult task of giving 
expression to the world of reality^, “ the raw ” as she calls it, in terms 
of her own sensibility. 

1985. Tuesday, April 8th. 

I wonder if this time I have achieved something? 
Well, nothing anyhow compared with Proust, in whom I 
am embedded now. The thing about Proust is his combU 
nation of the utmost sensibility with the utmost tenacity. 
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He searches out these butterfly shades to the last grain. He 
is as tough as catgut -and as evanescent as a butterfly's 
bloom. And he will, 1 suppose, both influence me and 
make me out of temper with every sentence of my own. . , . 
More and more do 1 repeat my own version of Montaigne— 
“ It’s life that matters.” (P. 72). 

Monday, April 27th. 

But my present reflection is that people have any 
number of states of consciousness : and I should like to 
imcstigalc the party consciousness, the frock consciousness, 
etc. (P. 76). 

These entries follow closely the completion of Mrs, Dalloway. 
Virginia Woolf had been leading Proust and Joyce extensively at about 
this time. The mfluonce of both these writers is discernible in 
Mrs. Dalloway. It would, howe^er, be wrong to think that she was 
earned away or influenced so pioloundly by Pi oust or Joyce as to fall 
completely undei the sjiell ot tlicir way of wilting. She was influenced. 
There can be no doubt about tliat. But .she was also going the same 
way. To her too, ‘‘ It’s life tlmt matters She too W’as out to trace 
the path of Ih? evanescent human consciousness. 

1926. Thursday, Scptcnihir 30th. 

Life IS, soberly and accuratelj, the oddest affair; has in 
it the essence of reality. I used to feel this as a child— 
couldn’t step across a jiuddle once, I remember, for thinking 
how stiange—what am I? etc. But by wirting I don’t 
reach anything. All I mean to make is a note of a curious 
state of mmd. 1 hazard the guess that it may be the 
impulse behind anothei book (The Waves). At present my 
mind is totally blank and virgin of books. I want to watch 
and see how the idea at first occurs. I want to trace my 
own process. (P. 101). 

1926. Tuesday, November 23rd. 

...Yet I arn now and then haunted by some semi-niyatic 
very profound life of a woman, which shall all be told on 
one occasion : and time shall be utterly obliterated; future 
shall somehow blossom out of the past. One incident—say 
the fall of a flower—^might contain it. My theory being 
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that the actual event practically does not ezist^not time 
either. But X don’t want to force this. 1 must mdke up 
my serious book. (p. 102). 

Virginia Woolf was always concerned with the problem of life 
and its flux. She w'anted to get at the bottom of it and to catch “ the 
essence of reality When she made the above entries in her diary 
she had just completed the first draft of To The lAghthomc, and was 
probably getting ready for her next novel. As soon as she attained one 
particular vision of life, she wanted to ijress forward and find some-> 
thing still more satisfying, artistically at any rate. “ Semi-mystic ” 
visions come to her and under their impact she obliterates time. The 
“ moment ” is about to lie captured. 

1928. Wc'lnesday, November 28th. 

So the da^s pass and T ask myself sometimes whether 
one is not Inpnotized, as a child b\ a silver glebe, by life; 
and whether tins is living. It's \eiy quick, bright, exciting. 
But siipetfic’al perha])s. T should like to take the globe in 
my hands and fe'1 it qiiii*tl\, round, smooth, heavy, and so 
hold it, dav alter da\. T will read I’roust 1 think. I will 

go backwards and forwards. Orlando has done very 

well. Now' I could go on writing like that—the tug and 
suck are at me to do it. People saj this was so spontaneous, 
so natural. And I would like to keep those qualities if 1 
could w’ithout losing the others. But those qualities were 
largely the result of ignoring the others. They came of 
WTiting exteriorly; and if I dig, must 1 not lose them? And 
what is my ow'n position towards the inner and the outer? 
I think a kind of ease and dash are good;—^j'cs : 1 think 
even externality is good; some combination of them ought 
to do is to saturate every atom. 1 mean lo eliminate all 
waste, deadness, superfluity ; to give the moment whole; 
whatever it includes. Say that the moment is a combina¬ 
tion of thought; .sensation; the voice of the .sea. Waste, 
deadness, come from the inclusion of things tliat don’t 
belong to the moment; this appalling narrative business of 
the realist: getting on from lunch to dinner : it is false, 
unreal, merely conventional. Why admit anything tf.. 
literature that is luit poetry—liy wdiicb T mean saturated? 
Is that not my grudge against novelists? that they select 
nothing? The poets succeeding by simphlying: practically 
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everything is left out. I want to put practically everything 
in : yet to saturate. That is what I want to do on The 
Moths (The Waves). It must include nonsense, fact, 
Bordidity : but made transparent. (Pp. 138-39). 

This W'as writtcji after the completion of Orlando. She calls it 
‘ superficial ’ as a work of art. She has dealt with the surface of life 
and W'ritten “ exteriorily Natuially she is dissatisfied with lier own 
performance. Exteniality may be good, but what about the inner 
life. She HOW' thinks of combining the exterior and the interior—^the 
world of fact and the world of vision, “ to saturate every atom *’ of 
experience as it falls and get z-egistered on her sensibility. She wants 
“to give the moment whole” and cut out all wastage. This “moment” 
would include all “ thought; sensation; the voice of the sea ”. She 
tries to bring into being this kind of no\el in The Waves. 

Friday, -laumry 4th. 

Now is life \iiv\ Mdid or \ery shifting? I am haunted 
b\ tlie two contiadiclions. This has gone on for ever; 
Will last for cvei; goes down to (he bottom of the world-- 
this moment 1 stand on. Also it is trunsitorv, living, dia¬ 
phanous. 1 shall pass like a cloud on the waves. Perhaps 
it may be that though we change, one flying after another, 
so quick, yet w'e are somehow successive and continuous we 
human beings, and show the light through. Bui what is 
the light? I am impressed by the transitorinebs of human 
life to such azi extent that 1 am often saying a fai'ewell— 
after dining with Itoger for instance; or reckoning how 
many more timeb I shall see Nessa. [Vauessq Bell, Virginia 
Woolf’s sister]. (P. 141). 

Virginia Woolf is at this time actually writing The Waves. She 
is still haunted by “ the moment ”. Probably the reading of Proust 
too intimately has something to do with these speculations. 

1934. Tuesday, April 17th. 

An idea about Shakespeare. 

That the jilay demands coming to the surface—Whence 
insists upon a reality which the novel need not have, but 
perhaps should have contact with the surface, coming to 
the top. This is working out my theory of the different 
levels in writing and how to combine them: for I begin to 
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think the combination necessary. This partienlinr relation 
with the surface is imposed on the dramatist of necessity : 
how far did it influence Shakespeare? Idea that one oonld 
work out a theory of fiction, etc., on these lines; how many 
levels attempted, whether kept to or not. (F. 215). 

This indeed is very interesting. This reminds us of the discus- 
sions that took place in Joyce’s Pori rail between Stephen Dedalus and 
his friends. Joyce’s theory of epiphany seems to have a direct bear¬ 
ing on this observation of Virginia Woolf. Joyce was also very much 
concerned with different levels of writing : “ lyrical-epical-dramatic ”. 

J93i. Monday, August 7th. 

But I am thinking all the time of what is to end Here 
and Now (The Waves). I \\aut a chorus, a general state¬ 
ment, a song, for tour Aoiees. How am 1 to get it? I am 
now ulmosL within sight of the end, lacing along ; becoming 
more and more druinutie. And how to make the trausitmn 
fjum tJie eolluquiiil to the Ixiieal, from the particular to llie 
gcueial“ (P. 221). 

Tu c 'fda ij, lug list 30th. 

The lesson of Hire and Now (The TPaow) is that one 
can use all kinds of “ forms ” in one book. Therefore il'e 
next might be poem, reality, comedy, play, nan-ativs, 
psychology all in one. Very short. (P. 222). 

1935. Wednesday, October 16ih. 

What I have discovered in writing The Years is that 
}ou can only get corned} b} using the siiifaeo lajer—for 
example, the smie on the terrace. The (lueslion is can I 
get at quite different lasers b} bringing in musie and paint¬ 
ing together with certain groupings of Jiunicin beings? This 
is what 1 wan< to tr\ for ni the raid scene : to keep going 
and influencing each other: the pielurc; the music: and 
the other direction—the action—I mean character telling a 
character—while the moveiueul (that i" tJie cJiange of feel¬ 
ing as the raid goes on) continues. Ain how, m this book 
I have discovered that there must be contrast : one strata 
or layer can’t be developed inlensiveh, as 1 did I expect in 
The Waves, withont harm to the others. Thus a kind iff 
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form igf 1 hope, iniposiug iteelf, correspuuding to the dimen¬ 
sions of the human being; one should be able to feel a wall 
made out of all the influences: and this should inn the last 
chapter close round them at the party so that you feel that 
while they go on individually it has completed itself. . . 

(P. 257). 

These observatioiis are still more important. Virginia Woolf was 
working on The Years and Between the Acts was in her mind too.* 
She was out to use all kinds of “ forms ” in one book : “ poem, reality, 
comedy, play; narrati\e, psychology all in one ”. Joyce before her 
had tried to do the same in Ulysses. But ^'irglnia Woolf went a step 
further and carried forward her investigation into the possibilities of 
communicating the entire reality. She ga^e action, which meant 
“ character telling a character ”. She gave movement, which agaiu 
meant, the change of feeling ”. And above all she gave contrast-* 
that is, an intense renderiiig siinultaneouslj of the dillerent “ strata ” 
or layer of human seusibditv. In tins way she made what Heiiiy 
James had characterized before as : “a new way of statement ”. 


{To he continued.) 



LORD LYTTON'S AFGHAN POUCY 


(To the Treaty of Oandamak, May 26, 1879) 

Dilip Ghosk 

(I) 

In Lord Lytton the Forward School* found its most extreme exponent. 
Bven before the Viceroy-designate had left the shores of England he had 
independently come to the conclusion that Bussia’s advance in Central 
Asia necessitated an active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan, and 
that if the Amir should refuse to come under the influence of the Indian 
Government, it should cast about for some alternative arrangement in that 
country. Fortunately for Lord Lytton, his views at the time coincided in 
some respects witli those of Sir Bartle Frere, and as Lytton claimed, even 
with the views of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Disraeli.* This perhaps encouraged 
him fo believe that he would receive the full support of Her Majesty's 
Government in pursuing his own policy which, Lytton asserted, was 
strengthened by his “subsequent knowledge and active experience of Indian 
frontier administration’’ * 

Lord Lytton came to India with instructions from the Home Govern¬ 
ment to improve British relations with the Amir, Sher Ali Khan. That 
prince had been alienated by the British award of Seistan to Persia,* by 
the proceedings of the Indian Government in Kalat which was believed to 
be a part of Afghanistan, and by the support that was given to his eldest 
son, Yakub Khan,* contrary to the pledge that the British Government would 
view with severe displeasure all attempts to disturb the Amir’s authority.* 
While drafting his instioietions* to Lord Lytton, Salisbury, then the Secretary 
of State for India, was quite aware of the Amir’s estrangement, so that 
he impre.s8ed ujion the Viceroy-designate the necessity of taking into account 
the alienation of Sher Ali’s confidence in the sincerity of the British 
Government To restore that lost confidence was the task given to Lord 
Lytton, and he was directed to fulfil it by the frank expr-^ssion of hopes 
and careful avoidance of ambiguities nr evasions, which were likely to make 
Sher Ali suspicious and mistrustful of the offers that might be made b}' 
the Indian Government. 

Lord Salisbury acknowledged the necessity of maintaining in 
Afghanistan a strong and friendly power which had ever been the object 


* For » disenssion of “The Forward Policy” see the aulhot’s article* in the 
Calcutta Revtew, S^tember and December, 1956. 

* Letter to Frere, March 26, 1876, Martinean, op. eit., II, p. 1.56. 

* Letter to Cnanbrook, Srd August, 1878, Lord Ljtlon's Private Collection, 
Commonwealth Belat ons Office Becotd, 

* flee next issue. 

* For his hostile activities against his father Yakub Ehao was then ondar sur¬ 
veillance. 

* Pari. Pap., 1878, Afghanistan No. 1, p. 181. 

^ Salisbury to Lytton, 28th Februan, 1876, Pari. Pap., 1878, Afghan staa Na, 
pp. 166-59; also Balfour, Lord Lytton’s Bidian Administration 0899), pp, 88-99t 
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of British policy. The attainment of that object, he now averred, was to 
be considered with due reference to the situation created by the recent and 
rapid advance of the Eussian army in Central Asia towards the ncnihem 
frontiers of British India. Lytton was, therefore, urged to negotiate with 
the Amir with a view to establishing permanent British Agencies in 
Afghanistan, in lieu of which certain assurances were to be offered to Shot 
Ali Khan, such as a fixed and augmented subsidy', tlie Viceroy retaining 
the freedom of determining the eircumstances, in which the pecuniary 
assistance was to be given; a more decided recognition than had yet been 
accorded by the Government of India to a dr facta order of succession in 
Afghanistan by n dr facto Government; and a promise, strictly guarded, of 
material aid in some clear ease of an unprovoked aggression on Afghanistan 
by a foreign power, the British Government reserving to itself the right of 
judging the circumstances that involved the obligation of such support. 
Thus, while Lyiton was asked to avoid ambiguities and evasions in his 
dealings with the Amir of Afghanistan, he was instructed to offer assurances 
to the Amir which, in themselves, were vague and ambiguous. And, 
together with the freedom of judging the circumstances, in which the cftetB 
were to be made, Lytton was given the right to reconsider “from a new 
point of view the policy to l)e pursued in reference to Afghanistan”, should 
the fear be confirmed that the Amir n as unwilling to receive British Agents 
in his country. Such freedom, given to a man who had left for India 
with preconceived notions on Central Asian politics, was destined to pre¬ 
cipitate a crisis, which it was the avowed interest of the British Govern¬ 
ment to avert. 

Salisbury’s instructions were occasioned by the recent activities of 
Bussia along the trans-Caspian steppes. General Lomakin’s expedition 
against the Tekke Turcomans, and his occupation of Kizil Arvnt, though 
eventually proved to bo abortive, aroused suspicion among British officials, 
and they saw in thorn a design to absorb Men*^ and threaten Herat, as a 
preluninary to establishing Eussian influence in Kabul.® Moreover, events 
in the Balkan Peninsula were also moving fast and tending rapidly towards 
the possibility of a rupture between the Eussian and the English Govern¬ 
ments, so that the whole trend of Muscovite expansion and the rumours 
of their massing troops on the Oxus with the intention of operating against 
Merv created an alarm in Indo-Britisli quarters. 

On his arrival in India, Lytton proceeded to study the situation on 
the north-west frontier, and appvi^ached it in terms of his exaggerated 
notion of the Eussian danger Cireuuistnnees, he observed, must inevit¬ 
ably bring Eussia in close contact with the states on India’s north-west 
frontier, and “the possession of Afghanistan, whether military or political”, 
would give her, "if not the command of the Indian Peninsula, at least a 
most potent purchase over it”.® So he feared that the Czar would soon 
take Steps “to weaken British and strengthen Eussian influence at Cabul”*® 

» Despatch to the Secretary of State, 2nd Jnly, 1877, Lord Lytton’a Private 
U(01eiW[ea, C^monwealth Belations Office Reeoid. Also, For. Dept. Sec. Progs. Nov. 1877, 
Ouw. lAB; May, 1875, Coos. 22-26; July, 1674, Gona. 101. 

• Minute, dated 12th Angvwt, 1876, For, Dopt. See, Progs,, August, 1877, 102/106 
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by 6T«ry m«hq« m Ids pow«r. He '(«ie«ed with distrust tbs hamlsas 
ooRe^poadmos that had passed, withio the knvndedge of the Indian 
Ooysrnment, between Sh^ AH ond Kaufmaiin since 1870, and ut^ged Her 
Majesty’s GoTenunent to call the attention of the Csar to this gross breoob 
of faith, assorting eonelusiTety that the question was ’’whether the iufluenee 
of England is to be supers^ed and replaced by that of Bussia at the 
court of the Ameer". 

Bide by side, Lord Lytton opened negotiations with Bher AK for the 
reception of a British Envoy in his kingdom. He approached the Amir to 
receive Sir Lewis Felly cm a tempcurary mission for a discussion of ’’matters 
of common interest to the two Governments'Bher Ali on his part was 
afraid of the personal security of the Britiaii Agent, both owing to the 
religious fanaticism of the people and hostility to him of certain sections 
thereof. But he knew at the same time that his refusal to consider the 
British demand might lead to a breach with the Indian Government, and 
so he made the alternative proposal of deputing his own envoy to learn 
what the Goveniment of India wished to conimuuicnte to him.** Lytton, 
however, disapproved the Amir’s proposal to send his onm agent, and 
threatened liim that the British Government would be obliged "to regard 
Afghanistan as a state which has voluntarily 48oluted itself"** frenn its 
alliance and support. The Amir, theiefore, after long deliberation, put 
forward two alternative proposals for the sake of goodwill and amity 
between the two Governments first, timt the envoy of the British Govern¬ 
ment and his own represent.itive sliould meet on the frontier; or, that the 
Indian Agent at the Court ot Kabul imgbl lie sumujoued by the Viceroy to 
“expound the whole state of affairs’and to r^'port it to the Amir on Uis 
return to Kabul.*'* 

Lytton accepted the latter course, and had two interviews at Simla 
with Atta Muhammad Khan, tiie Indian Agent at Kabul, on the 10th and 
13th October, 1876. Throughout the interview's the ^'ieeroy’a tone was 
one of threat,** and he insisted ou the location of British Officers on the 
Afghan frontiers without which no friendly relation could develop between 
the two Governments. With unuaual bhmtness, he expressed his attitude 
towards the Amir by suggesting that "the moment we have cause to 
doubt hie sincerity, or question the practical benefit of his alliance, our 
interests will bo all the other way, and may greatly augment the dangers 
with which he is already threatened both at home and abroad."** With 
regard to external danger, the Viceroy oh'sorvod* "Our only interest in 
maintaining the independence of Afghanistan is to provide for the security 
of oixr own frontier. But the moment we cease to regard Afghanistan as 
a friendly and firmly allied state, what is there to prevent us from providing 
for the security of our frontier by nn understanding with Bussia, which 

Lytton to SaliBbnry, 18th fleptember, 1876, For. Dopt. Sec. Proge. Augnat, 1877, 
Cons. 102/106. 

1* Pari. Pap. 1878, Afghanistan No. 1, p. 174. 

« Ibid., p. 17«. 

»* Ibid., p. 176. 

Ibid., p. 179. 

1* Ibid., i». 183-86. 

ir Ibid., p. 188. 
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mighi faaVe tho ofieot oi wipiug Afgbauistau out of the iiMjp eltogelher? 
U the Amir does not desire to come to a speedy understanding with us, 
Budaia does; nnd she desires it at his expehs^”^* That Bussia, either 
alone, or in eoUabcn^ation with England, desired«the partition of the Afghan' 
Kingdom was one of Lord Lytton’s curious oonTietions which he had come 
to possess even before he asfeume<l the Vicoroyalty of India.** But there is 
hardly a single statement in Russian ofl&cinl correspondence that fully 
confirms this view; and it was only the Viceroy’s fondness for metaphors 
that led Sher All to believe that Britain’s military power was like a ring 
of iron round his neck, which "could break him as a reed".** 

Nawab Atta Muhammad Khan left Simla charged with the mission of 
persuading the Amir to accept British Officers in Afghanistan—a condition 
without which the Rnti'sh Government could not at all maintain any 
iMt <hr Its non-nccept'uice, T ytton firmly affirmed, would 

l»'p\'' the V cemy “free to adopt his own course in his rearrangement of 
frontier relations, without regard to Afghan interests’’.®* Tn return for this 
concession the Viceroy agi’eed to aid the Amir when unduly assailed from 
within or from without, and also to recognise Abdulla Jan as his heir- 
apparent *’ On the basis of this sort of reciprocity the Amir was permitted 
to send his accredited representative for any further discussion and conclu¬ 
sion of a definite agreement with the British Oovernment It was further 
added that unless "the Amir was prepart'd to enter into such a treaty ns 
proposed by his Excellency it would be useless for him to send his Agents 
to discuss matters further, as no discussion on any other terms can be 
admitted '’®‘ Threatened by this unequiiocal demand the Amir held long 
consultations with his chief officers, nnd at last agr-'ed to send his Prime 
Minister, Nur Muhammad Rhnh, nnd Mir Akhor Ahmed Khan to represent 
the views of the Kabul Government and settle the question of residence 
of British Officers on the Afghan border.®* 

The discussions between the Afghan Envoy nnd the British pleni¬ 
potentiary, Sir Lewds Pelly, at Peshawar converged upon the question of 
employment of British Agents in Afghanistan which, as Lytton had urged 
and Pelly asserted, w'as the sine qva non preliminary to the negotiations 
that had been opened ®* Nur Muhammad Shah, however, tried to take 
his stand on the previous agreements between the two Governments, and 

Ibid. 

This convict on was based upon a letter of General Kaufinann, which waa read 
out to Lord Lytton bv Count Schouvalov. the Bimaian Ainhaasador m Ixindon, in course 
of a meeting which Lytton had with the Biiasian Amhaasadar shortly before he left 
England for India Inapitc of Schouvalov*s aaaurancc that Kaufmann'a views must not 
be confounded with those of the llussian Government, and that he accepted without 
reserve, in regard to Afghamatan, tho position as Lord Lytton had defined it, the interv'ew 
left iqpon the mind of Lytton the conviction that Bussia was desiioua of coming to an 
understanding with England foi the partition of the Afghan Kingdom, and the establish¬ 
ment of one common front er between* the two empiies. Bilfoiir, Loid Lytton *b Indian 
Administration (1809), pp. S3 38. 

Pari. Pap., 1878, Afghanistan No. 1, p. 183. 

Ibid,, pp. 183-64 and pp. 165-86. 

** Ibid., p. 186. 
sa ihtd., p. 18 

Ibid., p. 184. 

»» Ibid., pp. 192-93. 

2* Ibid., p. 169 and p. 218, 
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observed that the arra^sgemenhs arrived at iu the Ambala abd the 
CkHuferenees were auffieient to entitle the Afghan Amir to British f^roteo' 
tion.*^ He referred to datise 7 at the Treaty of 1867 which prohibited the 
appointment of a British iinvoy, and provided for the employment of a 
native agent, at Kabul. Against those arguments, Felly pointed out that 
the assurances given ut Ambala or at Simla were not stipulated by any 
definitive treaty, and as such, they “committed the British Government 
to no pledges which were not carefully guarded on every side by positive 

conditions.As regards the Treaty of 1867, he argued that it was 

contracted for a special and limited purpose, with an exclusive reference 
to an occasion (the Persian War) which had long since passed away, and 
therefore belonged to that class of treaties known as Transitory Treaties; 
and on both sides the obligations contracted bj it had lapsed, as a matter 
of course, with tlie lapse of time** The only treaty, lie maintained, 
extant between the two Governmeiits, was that of 1856, which had 
imposed no obligations on the British Gu^crunient. 

The legality of the arguments adduced by the Biitish plenipotentiary 
at Peshawar cannot be fairly questioned. The assurances given to the 
Amir hv Ma^o and Northbrook lacked any definiti\e chnr.icter, .ind both 
the Vic'rcns had catcgoritMll,v denied Jo enter mJo lie.tl\ engagements 
with Hher Ah Khan In the al)scncc oi a well-defined agreement, imposing 
duh weighed obligations on its sigiiafones, Loid I,\ltoirs Government 
wei not hound to ol>ser\e the \eib,d assurances, giAen to the Amir hy their 
predecessois, esiiecialK wlien, in then* ujunion, the Aimr had latlerU 
evinced no disposition to coiiiplv with Jus shaie of the obligations contracted 
under the previous agiecmentb '® Tin Tieat 3 ot 1857 was indeed concluded 
only for the jionod ol the Persian Wai. after the ttsimnation <tf which 
it was ahrogafed as a matter of course, and notwithstanding that the 
seventh aiticle of that ticat\ bad, aloii'' among all its clau*-e8 continued 
to operate beyond the period of the war its continuance, as Pelly rightly 
argued, could never bind the Annr to non-acceptance of British Officers m 
Afghanistan, nor could it preclude the Biiiish Go\tMmneiit fioin pointuiq 
out at any time to the necessitj’ of stationing British gents on tlT* 
Afghan frontier 

Thus far indeed Lord Lytton, though often using threats to coerce 
the Amir to submission, had not deviated in any \er\ mat 'rial degree from 
the policy laid down fear his guidance by the Home authorities Nor w'as 
the Amir to blame for objecting iintiully to the proposal of aiipointing 
Biitish agents in Afghanistan Behictant as he was to Admit Biitish Ofheos 
in his country, he W’as prepared to accept them onl.v as a last resoit. after 
the question had been thrashed out in all its details And if the Afghan 
Envoy, who was ill thi-oughout the negotiations, had not siiddeiilv died 
before a conclusion was reached, the Peshawar Coniereiue inight well have 
yielded very different results. But, as ill luck would ha\e it, Nur 
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Htdii^nmad Shah died on the 26th March, 1877.” liOtd Lyttwi, vho «vm 
strtfered from a false notion that the alienation of the Amir had ijwie 
beyond redemption, seised this opportunity to close the Conference four 
days later, instructing Sir T^ewis Pelly not to receive any new Envoy 
from the Amir.** But the Viceroy was aware at the same time that “a 
fresh Envoy was already on the way from Cabul to Peshawar" to reopen 
negotiations, and that he was reported to have "the authority to accept 
eventually all the conditiouH of the British (loveviiment”.*"* Why, yet, did. 
Lord Lyttou close the Peshawar Conference so suddenly is a vexed 
question, especially as he knew that the Amir, though strongly disinclined 
to admit British officers in Afghanistan, would have, if the point were 
pressed, accepted such a condition rather than forfnted th<* udvniitage of 
a long-desired alliiinee with the British Government.'*'’ The ^'icevoy, (tf 
course, tried to explain away his conduct hy asserting that tli-’ “liahilities 
which the British (iovernment might ]))*operly have contracted on behalf of 
the ijrcsent Ameer of Cabtil, if that Prince had shown any eagerness to 
deserve and reciprocate its friendship, could not be advantageously, or 
even safely, accepted in face of the situation revealed by Bir Lewdg Pellv’s 
energetic investigations”, and, therefore, “ the prolongation of the 
Peshawar Confei’ence could only lead to embarrassments and enlaugleinents 
best avoidtsd by the timely terminat'on of it.”’** But, then, there was no 
investigation made, nor is it easy to conipreh-’ud what embarrassments and 
entanglements Lytton could forsee in the eleme!itar> exjdanntions of the 
Afghan viewpoints made by the Amir's rei»resentative, Nur Muhammad 
Shoh. 

It might be diffieult to probe into the mind of Lord Lytton at the 
time of the closing of the Peshawar Conference, but from what he wrote 
both before and after that incident, it seems clear that in fiber Ali Khan 
he wanted to have a subordinate prince, eager to respond to the dictates 
of the British Government in pursuance of thoir i>nlicy of checkmating 
Russian advance in Centtal Asia; or else ho would have nothing to do 
with that ‘savage’ prince, as L\tton understood him. And to T^ord 
Lytton the Amir’s alienation, irredeemable in itself, was a source of danger, 
more so because the Afghan chief had grown sviseeptible to Russian influence 
at his court.*’^ Such a conviction had remained firm in him since Lord 
Lytton had been tipped for the Yiceroyalty of India ®* To him the idea of a 
strong and neutral state in Afghanistan was illusory, and that country, 
he felt sure, must lean either to Russia or to England. But a “ tool m 
the hands of Russia” he was resolved ‘never’ to ‘‘allow him (the Amir) 
to become.” ‘‘Such a tool” he felt it to be his ‘‘duty to break before it 
oould be used”.** 

Ibid., p. 1132. 

“ • Ibid. 

»* Lytton to Salisbnry, 10th Mav, 1877, Ibid., p, 171. 

»« Ibid., p. 16ft. 

•• Lytton to Saliebory, 10th May, 1877, Ibid., n. 171. 

Ibid., also, Balfour, op. rit., pp. 20-80. 

•• Balfour, op. dt., pp, 86 40. 

•* Letter to C. Girdleatone, 'AiiguBt 27, 1876, Balfour, op, eit.,pp. 
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With ideas such as these Litton hastened to close the J^eshawsr 
Oonierenoe; and its termination, if not premeditated,^ was at leMt designed' 
to wriggle out of it a situation in which his Central Asian polie^ would hare 
the scope at full play. Shortly before the Conference was officially closed 
Pelly was instructed to communicate to Nur Muhansmad Shah that the 
British Government had repudiated all liabiiities on behalf of the Aiueer and 
his dynasty, though they would contimie to respect “the Ameer’s independ¬ 
ence and authority throughout those territories which, up to the present 
moment, it has recognised ns being in the lawful possession of the Ameer, 
and will duly abstain from interference so long as the Ameer, on his part 
no less scrupulously abstains from every kind of interference with tribes 
or territories not his Here was a dangerous suggestiou which, 

road in the context of the occupation of Quetta and the subsequent elucida¬ 
tion of Ij^xtton’s Central Asian j[>oliey, gl\es a clue to the Viceroy’s motive 
in breaking up the C’onference at Peshawar Sher Ali Klinn, whose teivi- 
tories vere acknowledgedly ill-definod, was apt to look upon such a 
statement of poliev with consideiable feni and suspicion, and the abrupt 
termination of the Peshawar Conference otily served to widen the brcvieh 
between the Indian and tJie Afghan Governments 

About this time Gciier.tl Lomakin led an imusion agaiiibt tlie Turkoni-m 
tribes oi Kizil Arval \\hieh diew from T,ord Ij>tton a clear Rliitcment of 
bis ^iev^8 on Central Asia The ocenpadon of Kiscil Arvat, though 
temiwraiy, was ,\et considered to be a prellnimary ste]) to the ultiinal* 
conquest of Merv, whieli, it w.as believed, viould neecssarily lend to comjili- 
cations \\ilh the Kabul Go\ crmiient, inxohiug the occupation of Herat, 
and the extension of Bussian sovereignty, or influence, over Afghanistan. *- 
Such mfluenoe could only be counterpoised by the establishment of a 
commanding British influence at Herat, and it was at this point, JiXtton 
proclaimed, that Russian nd\aiice in Central Asia must be stopped In 
fact, Lytton was convinced that sooner or Liter the Russian and Kngllhb 
possessions in Central Asia must become conterminous, and that as a 
remedy against that “inevitable misfortune’ the Indian Government should 
secure a strong line of defence on India's iiurth-webt irouder.** “The 
Hindukush," he remarked, “is the natural rampart of India; and in ord**! 
to utilise it properly, we ought to hold Cabul, Ghuzuee, and Jellalabnd, 
as our principal bastion, with Quetta as a curtain, and advanced })Osts at 
Candahar, Herat, Balk, eto."^'* Such theories, however, did not meet 
with the approval of the Becreiary of State for India, and Salisburv wained 
the Viceroy against wild military advice that might be given him from time 
to time. This caused so much of irritation to Lord Lvltmi that he acciis <1 
the British Cabinet of w^eakness, vacillation and indecision, and complained 

Itirhaidsoo pqvs that tin* teinnndtiop of Ihc Pi'shawni fonleiencv w.is pic 
meditated, (’abinft of Lord BraooNsfifld im tfv relatiom irith ifiilmnulau, p. IS. 

I’arl. r»p.. AfghaniRtan No. 1 p. 2*20. 

•* Lytton to KaUabury, 2nd July, 1877, Lord Lvtton s Vii\.i(c Collation, CoUpmon- 
wealtli Itclationv Office Record. ' 

« Lytton to ‘^alwbmy, ICth July, 1877, Loid LyiionV Pioue Collection, Coniinwt- 
vreaUh BetationR Office Record. 

** Ibid, 

nid. 
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that if the Indian policy was entirely dictated from Downing Street, and 
the Viceroy was givep no liberty of action, Busaia would continue to advance 
and weaken British hold on India.** 

After dwelling upon the importance of Herat Lytton emphasised that, 
since the establishment of British iufluenoe at that place was no longer 
possible in alliance with the Ameef, some ineasme, wholly independent of 
the oOHOperation, and wholly regardless of the resistance, of Sher Ali Khan 
ought to be taken, failing which Afghanistan would be lost to India.*' So 
he observed that a time might come, and at no distant date, when, in 
order to maintain the British ])ow'er in India, it would be aljsolutely 
necessary to disintegrate the Afghan Kingdom, and establish a separate 
Khanate in Western Afghanistan, with preduiniuant British influence at 
Herat.** 

The Home Government, however, did not believe with the Viceroy 
that the Ameer had ben iiTcdeeniably alienated. Salisbury r(*pudiated the 
idea of an immediate Bussian move upon Merv, and instructed the Viceroy 
to desist from any aggressive operation in Central Asia.** In Lytton's own 
words, his anxieties were ulmrauterised us 'nightmares’, and his culcula* 
tions us “the crude excursions of an untutored fancy’’.®* Nevertheless, 
abstinence from aggressive action was not considered iucumputiblu with 
the duty of maintaining an attitude of due i)rei>arution against any dangers 
that might arise; and so, Jjord Salisbury urged the Viceroy “to obtain a 
friendly influence o\er tJie liuler of AtghaJiistuu" Cord lj\ttou’s desire 
for carving out an independent principality in Western Afghanistan thus 
met with a rebufi, and he had, therefore, merely to bide his time. 

With the arrival of the Abramoff Mission at Kabul'* Lytton again got 
the opportunity of urging upon Her Majesty’s Government the necessity 
of reconsidering their Central Asian Policy Meanwhile, Lord Salisbury 
had gone to the Foreign Office, and Viscount Cranbrook had become 
Secretary of State for India. In the new Indian Secretary Lytton had a 
man after his heart, and, therefore, with renewed vigour ho now tried to 
drive his point home. On the 2nd August, 1878, he cabled to the Secretaiy 
of State, “To remain iiiac'ti\e now, will .. .be to allow Atghauistuu to 
fall. . . . completely under Bussian power and influence . . . 

And, then, demanding freedom of action in Afghanistan, he emphasised 
the necessity of sending a British ilission to Kabul. This was reiterated 
in a very lengthy letter to Lord Cranbrook, which I<ytton wrote on the 
8rd August, 1878.'' Tn this letter he submitted an eleven-point thesis on 
Central Asia for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government which 


4* Lyiton to ftalisbniy, IClh .Tiib, 1877, Loid Lytton's Private Collection, Comiiioo 
wealth Belatiofls Office Eccord. 

Lytton to Saligbnry, 2nd July, 1877. Lord Lylton’s T’livate Collection, Common* 
wealth Belations Office Eooord, 

4* Ibid. 

For. Dept. Sec. Prog».. Oct 1878. Cons. 11. 

Lytton to Salisbtuy, 3rd August, 1878, Lord Lytton's Private Collection, Commou* 
wealth Belatione Office Remrd. 

For. Dept, Rec, Progs. October, 1878 Cons. 11. 

M Pari. Pap., 1878, Afghanistan No. 1, p. 228. 

»« Ibid. 

** liord Lyttim’a Private Collection, Commonwealth Belations Office Eecord. 
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embodied fully, bh complete vWs on the subject. Lyttoa prefuiecd bis 
thesis by a admission that these views he had h^ even before he 
reached India, and he believed they were also the opinion of his revered 
and honoured chief, Disraeli. Even so, he could never feel sure Whether 
these views had merely the private approval, or the assured public support, 
of Her Majesty's Government I®* 

The policy formulated in the above letter was thus clearly stated by 
Lord Lytton; 

l. Although a small, friendly, end comparatively weak Asiatic State 
would be a more convenient neighbour to British India, yet it was almost 
absolutely certain that in the ordinary, uncorrected and probably incor¬ 
rigible course of events, all intermediate States between Bussia’s Asiatic 
Empire and that of Britain must, before long, be absorbed by one or other 
of the two rival Powers; “and we shall then find ourselves conterminous 
with Eussia along our north-west frontier.” 

n. It should, therefore, be carefully considered and decided before¬ 
hand where such contact could be admitted with the least inconvenience 
and injury. 

m. The line of contact between the two Empires must be a strong 
military line. 

IV. But the Punjab frontier was a hopelessly bad line since it left 
in the hands of Hussia all the outer debouches of the passes leading into 
India. The great natural boundary' of India to the north-west was the 
watershed, formed by the range of the Hindu Kush and its spurs, “and 
that range, with such outposts as may be necessary to secure the passes, 
ought to be our ultimate boundary.” 

V. The gradual occupation by Eussia of the Turkoman country up to 
Merv, and the establishment of communications thence to Chargui or to 
Karki, was forced upon her by every consideration of political and military 
necessity. 

VI. The completion of this territorial extension could be suddenly 
effected by Eussia, even while Britain was quite unprepared to deal with 
the results of it. “The trial of strength for supremacy in Afghanistan 
between us and Eussia, would then begin; and under conditions which, 
as regards Western Afghanistan, would be extremely unfavourable to us.” 

Vn It was, therefore, necessary to decid'* beforehand what were 
tho ultimate points at which Russian advance in Central Asia must be 
checked, if necessary by force; otherwise “we may come to a conclusion 
when it is too late to enforce it.” 

^HII. Although Merv was beyond “our sphere of practical action”, 
in reference to other points more vital to the existence of the Indian 
Empire, it would be advantageous to delay, if possible, and by all available 
means, the occupation of Merv by Eussia. 

IX. Between tho Asiatic Empires of Britain and Eussia, Herat was 
the really crucial point, and though military considerations preponderated 
in favour of taking up a line of virtual resistance nearer India, all political 

85 Lord iMton’s Private Ck)ltection, 0,R,O, Record, lo'Hon to Cranbrook, Aagnirt «, 

1878. 
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ooBBidfira^us woee ag«ku^ ^ abaa^wwnwit <d Bmkt to 

otltea* Slower, Benaa or Bcuwia. 

X. '* !K1j 8 Qio«« zioxlhera boiiodary of our politioal iafluanoe’', wiu a 
question which, called for immediate decisitm, lor au insunecMon in B^kh 
and Badakshao. headed by Abdur Buhman, and supported by Bussia, might 
at any mpment place those provinces irrehnevably under the permanent 
influence of Bussia. 

XI. Finally, there were three, and only three, courses of actioii to 
obtain an effective command of a suitable notUiern frontier. 

(c) To secure by fear or hope such an alliance with Sher Ali as would 
effectually and permanently exclude Bussian influence from Afghanistan. 

(6) Failing this, to withdraw, promptly and publicly, all countenance 
from him, to break up the Afghan Kingdom (which Lytton thou^^t oo^d 
be done without much difficulty), and to put in the place of Sher Ali a 
sovereign more amenable to British interests. 

fp) To conquer, and hold, so much of A^hau territory as would, in 
case of failure of t^e two above-mentioned preoautiona, be absolutely 
requisite for the p^manent maintenance of the north-west frontier. 

Dilating upon the pros and cons^* of his thesis, Lytton argued that 
the theory of standing on the defensive behind a mountain range was a 
pre-Napoleonio idea, and that in modern times, whenever it was attempted, 
the result had been disastrous. So he urged a forward move along the 
north-west frontier; and examining the relative merits of the various routes 
through which foreign invasion was possible upon India, he classified her 
line of defence in three parts. “To the left,” Lytton observed, "our flank 
rests on the Persian Gulf, of whicli we have the command, and is covered 
by the saaidy deserts of Western Baluchistan. Our occupation of Quetta 
fulfils all the requisite of a strong military position on that side. For. whUs 
we can thence debouch at any moment on to the op^ plains, . . . any 
adversary trying to enter India from this direction, would first be obliged 
to besiege, and capture, Quetta, giving us ample time to prepare for his 
reception, and then to force the long gorges of the Bolan Pass. In faot, 
I look upon our frontier, from Mooltan to the Sea, as now so well guarded, 
by our position at Quetta, that it leaves almost nothing to be desired. ...” 

Turning to the extreme right, Lytton pointed out that there the Empire 
was well protected by the Himalayan ranges and the deserts of Tibet. He 
found no necessity of occupying the outer debouches of the passes 
leading on to Kashgar and the Pamir steppes. Moreover, these passes 
were BO few and so difficult that any army trying to force its passage 
through them could easily be stopped. For all these reasons he conceived 
iihat " in this direction, our ultimate boundary should be the great mountain 
range, or watershed dividing the waters of the Indus from those which run 
northwards. ...” 

Coming to the question of the central line of defence which he 
considered to bn the most difficult problem, Lytton advocated “ the con¬ 
tinuation of the Hindu Kush and its spurs to Herat, as our maiu line, 
with outposts at Balk, Maimena and Herat, and the Oxis as our visible 

M Lord Lytton’* Etivate Collectian, C.E.O. Record, Lytton to Cranbrook, Augn*t 8, 

I6T8, 
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boundary. ...” The choice here, he pointed out ww» bettreen this oiiiM? 
line and an inner one following the mountains from, the Hindu Kush to 
the HeUnand. But instead of confining the point of defence to the inner 
line formed by the Hindu Kush and the Helmand, he preferred to fix the 
ultimate XKjint of resistance to Herat. Bussia, he believed, would be nt 
Merv in two years, and a Bussian occupation of that place would threaten 
the security of Herat and ” send down a thrill to the heart of India”. 
Lytton concluded that the responsibility for the protection of Herat “must 
be taken now or never”, and once committed to it, “I feel no doubt what¬ 
ever that, at sometime or other, and in some form or other, wc shall even¬ 
tually be obliged to absorb tho whole of the mountain country between 
Herat and Kabul.” 

As regards Afghanistan, the Viceroy acknowledged that there was no 
man of ability and character equal to Sher All, and no one, for many years 
to come, would be able to wield so much power ns he did He knew that 
the Amir was unquestionably the man for him, and that hr would be able 
to carry with him Hie whole of Afchainstnn if only he could enlist Sher Ali 
ou his side. And yet, Lytton could not feel sure if it was possible to win 
over the Amir, although to do so he desired to make “a last” attempt by 
sending a mission to Kabul charging the British En^ov with the task of 
concluding a treaty with Sher All The object of lliat treaty would be to 
so bind the Amir that he might desist from any negotiation with, or receiv¬ 
ing agents from, any other state or nation; to allow British Officers at 
Kabul for special purposes; and to agree to the permanent location of a 
British Agent nt Herat. The Viceroy did not propose to offer the Amir 
anj dynastic guarnnteo or subsidy, and dcsiied that the Envoy should be 
authorised to oloaih impress upon Sher Ali that if he rejected the Britisli 
offer, the Government of India would openly break with him 

If the attempt to effect some understanding with the Amir by this 
means should fail (in consequence either of the non-reception, or the abor¬ 
tive result, of the proyiosed mission) the disintegration of Afghanistan ought 
then to be undertaken. Jjytton believed that some such course would bo 
necessary, either immcdintolj, on the failure of the proposed mission, or, 
‘ in any case”, after “Sher Ali disappears from the scene.” So, in 
anticipation of it, he had opened secret negotiations with different parties 
or persons in Afghanistan with a view to ascertaining their relative prospects 
in case of a vacancy upon the throne. He impressed ujion Lord Oranbrook 
that, peace being concluded iii Europe,* the most favourable time hod come 
for bringing pressure to boar upon the Amir, due mainly “to the cogent 
fact that, from our commanding position nt Quetta, wo could now at any 
moment lay our hands swiftly upon Candahar; where oiir sujicrior weapons 
and organisation w'oiild sweep away, like flics, the bndiy armed, badly 
drilled and badly disciplined troojis lie (the Amir) could ojqiose to us” 

(To be continued) 

Jjytton’B rnvatc Collection, C.R.O. Jteeord, Ljttou to Cranlirook, An", 8, 1878. 

* The reforenc* is to the Treaty of Hcrlin. 
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SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN 
SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM 


l^'uoK. J). C. Hiswas, M.A. 

A. C. *'‘oHegc, Jalpaigun, 

Matthew Arnold wrote th(‘ lino ‘ Others abide our question, thou 
art free ", after the ri(*h hardest of romantic eritieism had been 
gleaned. No less significant is the fact that one of the sanest literary 
critics of this age, T. S. Eliot, %\roie so bttle of Shakespeare, and when 
so many of his confenvpornries had been bt'ating new grounds in 
Shakespearean studies he acclaimed their novelties, hut vrithout any 
optimism regarding the result. But is the prospect so di-nial as that? 
Already Hhakespearean criticism has become a by-w">rd for the 
insignificance of human learning. It has become necessary therefore to 
reassert from time to time that it is no mere wild-goose chase or a 
collection of the dry bones of adventurers who have given their lives in 
discovering the ‘ siren’s song ’. Much yet remains to be done. But 
let not the ‘ undone vast ’ fling back its lengthening shadows to obliterate 
the lighted tracks. So many new adventurers are out on the field that 
a bare enumeration of their names will exhaust the reader. The scojic 
is therefore limited to some dominant trends. 

The groat advance in recent Rhakesperiana does not owe itwdf so 
much to the litcrar} critics in the field of interpretative criticism as to 
the textual critics, jiroducers and scholars. So man\ decades have 
passed in realizing wliat now seems so obvious that Shakespeari' m^ed 
be approached as he was, and not as critics and editors have made him 
out to be. Let Shakespeare speak out his tales without the medium 
of an interpreter. We prefer not to understand him i*ather than 
misunderstand him. Jjet us have him with all the iniyierfections on 
his liead! It was a significant first move which led to the stripping 
of the text of editorial accretions, and clearing the stage of its soenical 
subbishes. In fact those passages of Shakespeare which are devoted to 
the purpose of word-painting, and they are too many to need mention— 
would sound hollow if tlicre be the scenic ro}>rcsentation simultaneously. 
So the producers of Shakespeare must choose b,etween these poetical 
passages, and the Recalled scenic realism. But his property belongs to 
the province of stage and film, and not to the subject under review, for 
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critics mostly deal with Shakespeare's plays as books, aud not as 
‘ prompt books ’ which they were originally intended to be. There is 
of course excellent scope for revaluation of Shakespeare in the light of 
the ‘ spoken word and on the bare stage modelled on the Elizabethan 
pattern, though it is not known iujw the plays were actually staged and 
the words spoken on the stage. The potentialities of this method was 
recognized by Granville-Barker, wlio being both a playwright and actor, 
was admirably fitted for the task. His ‘ J'refaces to Shakespeare ’ are 
a pioneer-work, and his death before he could complete the series has 
left a void indeed! Of the many new liglits In* has thrown on the plays 
one of the most significant is his refutation of liamb's charge that ‘ King 
Lear ’ cannot be staged. Stoll’s works on Shakespeare though different 
in method place an equally strong emphasis on ‘ stage-effects and 

‘ visual realism but to him I shall turn later again while dealing with 

‘ characterization ’. 

It is now almost a cril ical common place to refer to the Elizabethan 
world picture, tlie maeroeosm and the microcosm. In the great chain 
of being every existing being occupies a place above one thing and below 
another. The conception of the hierarchical universe, and the Divinely 
ordinaled order were parts of the intellectual atmosphere which 

Sliakesjieare as an Elizahethan breathed. The exposition of the 

intellectual and psycliological contoiit of the renaissance is far more 
valuable in interpreting Shakespeare than any otlitr writer of the period, 
lie might have eonseiously or intuitively avoided eoiiteniporaneity, the 
pressure of immediacy which are so fatal to artistic universality. 
Niiiietheless he did not write in a vacuity nor had ho like Coleridge’s 
great artist the ambition to create a taste by which he should be judged. 
Far from it. On the oilier hand he wTote his plays for immediate stage 
jierformances, and in no other branch of literature is the praise or blame 
so immediate. Naturall.y there are some basical tenets of liuman faith 
and philosoi>liy he could not but share with all others of his time. A 
substantial work on these lines has been done by Tillyard, Theodore 
Spencer, Hardin Craig, Bamborough and a host of other writers in 
recent years. These may be of immense value in explaining 
ShakeHi)earc’s reorientation of source materials and the consequential 
reassessment of Shake8pe>are. 1 suggest some typical lino of approach. 
In the concept of the oi’der-disorder antithesis narrow’^ed down to tlie 
domestic milieu the father may be regarded as the eeiilre, ‘ the lord 
of duty ’ to whom honour and respect are due. Marriage de convenance 
being the order of the day in all classes of sixnety, and love being a 
matter of minor consideration, the importance of the father in arranging 
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marriages of daughters was paramount. The dangliter’s fomardnoss 
in choosing her mate is a violation of th.e domestic-order. Brabanlio, 
Bgeua, Capulet are all outraged fathers whose parental authority has 
beMi set aside. They are naturally infuriated. Neither Egeus, nor 
Brabantio can believe that his daughter could behave so im-daughtei- 
like unless ‘ bewitched ’ by ‘ charms bought of mountebanks ' or other 
‘ strong prevailments Capulet fumes at Juliet’s refusal 10 marry 
Paris: 

At home, abroad, alone, in company 
Waking or sleeping, still my care hath been 
To have her matched; and hu\ing now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage 
Of fair desinesnes, youthful and nobly trained 
Stuff’d as they say, with honourable parts 


And then to have a WTetebed puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender. 

To answer—‘ I'll not wed—I cannot love 
Portia’s father guarded against a rash marriage. " Tlie will of a living 
daughter is curbed by ihc will of a dead father.” 

Critics who characterize Shakespeare's fathers as having been 
in a general very ironically portrayed show an imperfect perception of 
the order-myth. The dramatist si'enih to stress the order-disorder 
antithesis here, and the disobedient d.iugliti’ih are the disorder symbols 
against whom the fathers have a rigideous indignation. Leonato and 
Prospero who play the reasonable and benevolent fathers have no cause 
against their daughters. I’rospero finds his daughter and Ferdinand 
have “ changed eyes ”, but the latter has been brought by his ‘ tempest- 
magic ’ for the purpose. Yet in this isle of magic and romance the, 
omnipotent father who can control fate and command the goddesses 
does not forget caution and prudence. Ferdinand has to pass a period 
of apprenticeship as ‘ a loglicarer Hero's love in ‘ Much ADO ’ is 
’‘shorn of the vestiges of romance, even though the sources {lointed to 
that direction. So the Elizabethan audience might sense an evil augury 
in the daughter’s disobedience, and they had at least less difficulty in 
reconciling themselves to their undeserved misfortune than we have. 
Cintbio’s novella, the original of Othello makes no mention of the father 
at all, and refers only inconsequentially to the objection of Desdemona’s 
relations to her choice of the Moor. But Shakespeare makes much of 
Brabantio, and in fact in the earlier scones he even tlirows Othello End 
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DeademoBa into the shade. It is only alter the public pronounoemeni 
of Desdemcma’s tromsference allegiance from the father to tiiie husband» 
from one order—symbol to another that the heart^brc^en father 
passes into obscurity. His last ominous warning to Othello rmgs 
throughout' the play as the voice of accusing sanity. No less significant 
is the fact that the warning is addressed to Othello against Besdemona, 
the offender against the order. Head in the context of the universal 
order, of which the domestic sphere is a component even so crude a 
play as ‘ The Taming of the Shrew which seems so barbaric in tasfe 
to the modern men, may not appear so revolting. The husband's 
persecuting ways to make the shrewish wife submit to his authority 
seemed to the Elizabethan audience nothing more than an extreme case 
of sternness necessitated by the wife’s perversity. Even so, Katliarina’s 
eloquent sermon on wifely obedience at the close of the play, is enough 
quittance for Petmehio: 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 

Thy head, ihy sovereign; one that cares for thee 
And for thv mainienaiue commits his liodv 
To painful labour both h\ sea and land. 

This line of approach may be veiy- }>rofitabl\ extended to almost all 
the plays. 

In the spliere of English historical plays Tillyard’s ‘ Bhakc8|>eare’s 
English Historical I’lacs ’ is a significant new -tudy. This profound 
scholar prolies deeply into all possible sources of Shakespeare's English 
Histories, and displays Shakespeare’s essential historical sense through 
his presentment of characters, situations and envinminents. Without 
always closely adhering to Holinshed, Hall or Froissart, sometimes 
(Hilling too close to the shore, sometimes adventuring out in the high 
seas without substantial warrant of his sources, he has given the essenoe 
of medieval histoiy—its symbolism and ceremonialism—m ’ King 
Richard 11 ’. The transition to the new age has been symbolized by 
Bolingbroke and his successors. The other plays of the group also 
indicate how historical iinaginaliou alone can lend meaning and signi* 
finance to the study of characters and incidents set in a particular 
milieu. 

There is a new voyage of discovery staited in th<’ realm of 
Hhakespoarean text by Dover Wilson and otlu'i> m ‘ The New 
Shakespeare* edition of the plays published by the (’amhndge TTniversity 
Press. They believe in the existence of larger iKlitimis of the plAy% 
written by Shake^ieare himself, which he later tightened up foC 
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10 antoAonKNis, tlae positive vftltt«» ai^ theiaaelv68 ftatagoaiie^.. JHa 
* Antony an<| Cleopaiara ' lo\« triumphs ov&t honour, and in '^odehn^* 
again woman’s love saves Home against the overweening erase of 
honour. * 

The method though original and often fruitful has been pudbed 
too far. Moreover W. Knight does not consider the plays as a(^ed 
dramas on the stage or the screen, but as booloi to be imaginatively 
recreated in consciousness. But they were never conceived as such by 
their creator, or even if the vision originated in him as such it was 
subjected to the limitations, to a part at least,—allowing for the short' 
comings of the Elizabethan stage, of the visual realism. So wheji 
Wilson Knight says that Hamlet is a ‘ darkforce * though he may 
not appear as such on the stage, or that Macbeth an emblem of Evil 
never seems so blameablc over there, he in fact contradicts himself. 
Further, the imaginative consciousness is more easily attained in course 
of the rush and tension of acting, and the vocal words, than through 
the inevitably slower process of reading. Even when Cleopatra who is 
“ wholly good ” in the language of imaginative interpretation— 
expresses her doubt that the comedian will “ \n>y her greatness ” in 
the posture of a whore blie means no stricture on the drantatic illusion, 
but only re-inforces it. In fact the tragic dignity she attains on the 
stage is apocryphal, and no written word can convey it. The ethical 
judgement, which this critic so much detests flourishes more in reading 
than ‘ seeing ’ a play. Moreover the absolute unimportance which 
this new criticism accords to ‘ characters ’ curtails appreciation. The 
main protogonists become merely symbols, and the minor characters 
are more or less sacrificed to the centralized tyranny of the atmo.spher<j. 
Yet most of these chaiacters slay in the mind not as human beings we 
can talk to, but as lively figures whose talks we cannot forget. 

The poetic visions to which he reduces the plays have their 
genesis in the frame-work of some story-material w'hich of course suffers 
itself to be transfigured in the total vision. The cuckoo’s voice which 
sends the rapturous fancy of Wordsworth to the fairy-land is sublimat¬ 
ed into virtual non-exi.steuoe* The storj-base of a play is not however 
at par with the C!ucko»)’B voice in its relation to the organic vision. 
The source-material is no catalytic agent; it is truncated, sup?radded, 
and even transmuted beyond recognition in the final shape, but is never 
reduced to nullity. On the other hand it is very useful as a measure 
of the imaginative transfusion, and value-analysis. ‘j 

Wilson Knight’s imaginative method has been rudely attacked. 
Nonetheless its value as a strikingly original method, occasionally 
conducive to a new vision into the heart of a play cannpjt be mmimU»d. 
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Bven -staiidard critical works like those of Bay WiJker are mnefa 
ioflebted it. 

Miss Oaroliue Spurgeon’s method of studying the dominant 
imageries in Shakcspeaie is more thorough tlian tliat of Wilson Knight« 
but slie abstrsibts the imageries from the totality of the play, which 
Wilson Knight docs not. The images are automatisms of the mind 
and where the mind recurrently turns there may be some magnetism. 
This method lias its clinical value though as a study of the unconscious 
it has its shortcomings. The images are a part and parcel of the situa¬ 
tion, character, peculiar attitude of the aix-akcr, the impact of other 
characters, from \\hi(‘h they cannot 1x3 .'•eparated \Mthoul lobing the 
perspective. Mon'over tlie psychiatric method cannot be espected to 
bear fruit in the cast* ol this niastiT-nnnd whose perceptive range is as 
wide as the might\ ocean, and the ‘ depth chaige ’ may only reveal 
the myriad iKJ6.sessions underneath, bafllmg by roaNui oj their muiti- 
plicity the attempt to systematize them. No wonder the \arious con¬ 
clusions hJic has arriNel ai are unconvincing, and olTer no short-cut to 
the interpretation of Shakespeare, Kobic, ITetlman and so many 
others are out on the nUiic territory. Tin* approach is seomuigly 
enchanting so far, and time only will siiow its value as an liluminant. 

Far less effective, but more fashionable i.s the modern tendency 
to descrihe Bhakospearean diameters iii the toiimuology of psycho¬ 
analysts. The characters aic treated as if they wire rial patients in 
the critics’ consulting room. The psycho-analy-t takes a whole play 
then, and piodnee-* an analysis of Shakespeare’.', own pHveho at the 
period wlun he produe<*d il. Dr. .Tones’ tlieoiy that Hamlet suffered 
frtim ' Oedipus eomph»\ is only an instance Shakespeare may have 
produced a eharaeter to whom we now apply such diagnosis, but ihe 
idea of ‘ Oodipus complex ’ eould hardly have been present in his 
mind. This type of dnupal diagnosis may he effective in the case of 
a living man, hut not oi the case of fictional diaiaetei. 'J’he attempt 
to press Hamlet into this mould can only result in distortion. Dover 
Wilson’s fascinating hook * What Happens in Hamlet ’ is far more 
convincing as it is a study of the Kli/abcthan beliefs. 

Let us further reveit to ‘ characterization which though f.o much 
in bad odour recently docs yet hold its sway as the most [xpular method 
of Shakespearean study, Bradley’s monumental work on tiagedy has 
been the starting [ximl of a good deal of aualyhos. The ‘ psychological 
realism ’ of Shakespear’s characters w'hieh is the fundamental tenet 
of Bradley has been challenged by Stoll, George Gordon, and so many 
othefB. Even Wilson Knight whom we have conaidered earlier waa 
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{>rovpiked by Bradley's method. Prof. Stoll analyses some of the 
principal characters : Othello (whom he calls the crucial case), Macbeth, 
etc., and suggests that the mauuor in which each is prompted to action 
is not psychologically convincing, i.e., real men and women would not 
have behaved in the niannrr fliey did. No noble hero as Othello was 
in the first part of the play, so reasonable as to be con«sjdered “ all in 
all sufficient ” by the ciitiie Venetian Honate would be led by tlie nose. 
Sinailarly tliore is a ‘ steep ti.igic contrast ’ in Macbeth. Shakespeafe 
has not bestowed any ic.^^sonable motive on liim. On the other hand 
ho has been stripped of the If-.t \c^tiges of motive to make him dramati¬ 
cally more effective. Htoll cmiihasues the central impiobabllity, and 
points out the di.dmetion between the leal lite on the one hand, and 
dramatic ait on the olher. Wiiat Sliakos])earc is c.mccrncd with is 
“ not primarily the iiiiagi' of lib', but an illusion, and as its conse¬ 
quence, a greater cmolional cffcot than the image of life can give ". 
Gordon and Benthall line RUppoitod him by eiuphai.i.ing the essential 
unreality of ceitain charactei'i, like Viola, llo.sabiid, etc. A character 
like lago has no existence outside the stage. Hueh cb iiaeler', are “ alive 
with the life of the play ”. As against the detractoi.-. ot Biadloy there 
is a double-defence rendered bv Stewart, Dr. Jonts end others wlo 
belong to the p'ljcho-analjtical school. They justiJ v tlie p"\cliological 
realism of Shakespeare - chiracter-, l)_v an anaKsis of tlie sub-coitHCious 
springs of action. Stov^att in his hook “ Character and Motive in 
Shakespeaic ” defonda Ma< licth’, fall us iisychologi-alls ju-tifiod by 
referring his state of mind to a passage m a book on cinmnolog). 

Every fictional rJiaractcr is more or less inouldvd in the conven¬ 
tional psychological pattern, and in course of time what is purely 
conventional loses its meaning and has to be rccioatf'd by historical 
imagination. But wliat is eternal in such charact. is, i.c., the ele¬ 
ments which cm respond to the unchanging a'.pccts e\ei remain fresh 
and original. Such fundanieutal qualities admit of psjehological 
analysis in every age. So if Bradley looks for the psjehological realism 
of his characters he canuol be said to have chosen a wiong fi.ick. The 
characters hive to be judged mmIIi rcfoi-'mce to living men and women 
if the aual,^sn r, to Inie iitn uoilli. Of course there aic limitations 
and no body denies Lficm. There is li(>wovcr no scope for dogmatism 
in either of the methods. (Miailton’s latest book on Sliakcspearean 
tragedy is an able defence of cliaractorization both again.st Wilson 
Knight’s ‘Imaginative interpretation’ and Stoll’s ‘Dramatic illusion*. 

These then are the landmarks in recent Shakespearean studies, 
and in the light of the new scholarship enough scope remains for the 
reconsidefation of Shakespeare. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 

J>r{ JiiiAiwiusiiAN B\NinnL, MA (IMiir ), I> IMm (Aiusi 

CITAPTEK IV 

Giniiul CoNdi’i's <)i KlurDuM \nij Bv)M)Atii III Spinozis ric 

PJIIIOSOI ll\. 

Tlio great sago Spnioza cuiicintiated liis cent pci cent attention 
for bpintual realisation t*ian toi puielv logical uudeibtaiidmg He 
lespccts tlie spiiitual vjlues ui life ai d IijIj- ell embraces the same with 
whole iieait and mind Tin has been thotoiv^hly pio\ed by his disci¬ 
plined vay of life and conduct As the sagej> honour and love freedom 
liom pi'ssions and desiios rnou than unjthing che in the world, 
SpinoAi also like them showed pi of mnd admiiaton loi fieedom from 
omoiion> 01 in othei viid , blossediK‘'s ot the mind He < 53 %? (in the 
Pielacc to Pait V Lthics), “ At Itngtb I jias' on to the other division 
of me lihhies, eonciining the method 01 path which leidt. us to fieedom 
And m tins I bliall treat ol the pnwti of 1 amn, and show what is its 
ndne ^Lcii'/tli agiiii t imofiois, aid tlu > cc w’let is the tieedom on 
blo-^sednoTs of the mind Whcnei we shall s(.f> m how much better 
case IS the wise man tlnu tbe ignoiant Put bj wliit moans and method 
tlu uudi. I standi ng is to he ptif ».t«.d and !)\ whit skill the bode is to 
be tend d that it ino) tiuU do i(s office, p*rlains not to this mquiij, 
ioi the latfei ot tlusc is the concoin ol medicine, tlie loinu.i of logic 
Bpmo/i’s aim was piictual ITe has liken up the work of scientific 
analysis of the [ussions and told ns how thej cm be mastered, 1 e., 
how man’s haiipiness (Ireedom) can lie assun d The two terms 
‘ bondage ’ and ‘ freedom ’ are sell-contiadutorv because the former ex¬ 
cludes the latlei and the latter denies the mfiuence of the former. 
But in Spinozistic philosophy the conception of man’s moial life is 
nothing but a movement from bondage to fieedom The conflict of 
Spinoza’s moral philosophy is the conflict between the stage of 
passivity in which the man is said to be dependent on the sciiei of 
cause aud effect, 1 £., m which he vs not in himself, and to that of 
activity or in other words, “ life according to icason ”, m which the 
man is “ the adequate cause of his own action ” In the jiassive stage 
or in the stage of bondage the individual is legardcd a mode in the 
midst of the infinite senes of modes and m ihat stage he is only fl 
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part of uature and thus hia freedom is illusory freedom beeause at 
that time he is conscious of his own thoughts but not of the causes 
which determine his nature. From’the logical point of view, as long 
as man is taken to be a part of nature, his freedom seems illusory. 
But Spinoza being dissatisfied with his own logical argument, holds 
that moral perfection or freedom is not denied for him who is morally 
enlightened. Here the eonflict is between the man’s passive nature 
and the man’s moral or active nature. The passivity of man’s nature 
only indicates that he is not free from hw bondage. The stage of 
activity implies that the man is free, i.e., his life is according to reason. 
To Spinoza the man of reason can overcome all the encroachment of 
passions and it is reason which enables him to realise his self-determinate 
nature. 

By holding the above statement Spinoza is confronted with some 
difficulties. Spinoza treats man as “ a part of nature ”, or in other 
words, he holds that tJic individual is nothing but a mode amidst the 
infinite multiplicity of oilier finite modes. The conception of Si'inoza’s 
finite individual sliows that the individual is never free because it is 
conditioned by another individual wliicli is again conditioned by some 
other individual and 30 on. Now the questions which generally arise, 
are the following :—How can a finite which is conditioned by end¬ 
less series of natural forces claim freedom for itself? If the finite 
derives its origin from God who is eternal and ever free how can it 
be in bondage? In this <‘hapter we shall try to .show that the conflict 
is between naturalism and spiiitnalj'<m, because Spinoza maintains 
that num is ” a part ol nature ” and again lie holds that man is some¬ 
thing more than ” a jiart of nature If the former proposition is 
true then it is useless to strive for freedom and even though the indivi¬ 
dual tries he cannot achieve freedom fiom bondage because the uni¬ 
formity of nature is ever permanent. But Spinoza does not stick to that 
position. He asserts boldly that freedom is possible for a man who 
is morally strong. Tlie moral man is not a slave in the hand of nature; 
he can exert hi.s own power to achieve freedom. Though Spinoza 
cannot supply us witli adequate answer for his tlieory of moral freedom, 
yet he, being a moralist, believes m moral freedom or in freedom from 
bondage. Man is not a i>assivc creature but he has courage enough to 
realise his own self-delerminate or active nature, and as soon as he 
conceives his self-determinate cliaiacter by reason he is freed from the 
tie of bondage. According to Spinoza freedom is achieved only by the 


1 Gaird, Spinoza, p. 260. 
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eli mi n a tion of the negative element or passive element man^s nature. 
As soon as the negative character of man’s nature flies away the posi¬ 
tive or active character slilues and thereby freedom is gained by him. 
Here also the germs of conflict can be detected in his conception of 
freedom and bondage. Spinoza as a true thinker has made it clear that 
freedom can be achieved by a man of reason and intuition. Spinoza*s 
conception of freedom ia similar to that of Plato and has been accepted 
by Kant, in the manner stated below ;— 

Kant’s original conception of freedom was that t)f being deter¬ 
mined by oneself, as opposed to be determined by others. His new 
conception of freedom has emerged from the distinction between auto¬ 
nomy and heteronomy.* The distinction between determination by 
oneself and determination by other than oneself has been reduced to a 
distinction between two principles working with us in his new concep¬ 
tion of freedom. Heteronomy according to Kant means that which is 
ruled by the principle of pleasure which is other than the pure law of 
reason or the coiiceptioa of duty for duty’s sake. Kantian conception of 
freedom has a connection with the conception of freedom of rationalist 
like I’lato and Spinoza. The older rationalists understood freedom in the 
sense of freedom from the bondage of the senses. Plato in his Phaeda 
tells us clearly that deliverance from the bondage of body or in other 
words, from everything that is sensuous and material, is a true freedom. 
It shows that (lie philosoplier does not fear at all. He also tells us 
that philoHopli} imparts us true knowledge wliidi in turn frees us from 
the captivity of the body. Spinoza also understands freedom in the 
same way.® He says, “ a free ra,an, that is to say, a man who lives? 
according to the dictate of reason alone, is not led by fear of death ” 
(Ethics, Part IV, Prop. 57). “I have said that man is free who is 
led by reason alone. He, therefore, who is born free, remains free, has 
no other than adequate ideas, and therefore, has no conception of evil 
and consequently none of good (for good and evil are co-relative).” * 
” As for the tenn good and bad, they indicate nothing positive in 
things considered in themselves, nor they anything else than modes of 
thought, or notions, which we form from the comparison of things 
mutually. For one and the same thing can at the same time be good, 
bad and indifferent, e.gr., music ia good to the melancholy, bad to 
those who mourn, and neither good nor bad to the deaf ’ (Ethics, 
Part IV, Preface). “The importance of man”, he says, “to govern or 


a Metaphysics of Moral, vtde Abbotts, Kanl'/i Thconj of Ethics, v. 09. 

* The reader may consult Dr 8. K. Maitru s Sputt of Inmen Pfc»Io80ph|f, 
pp. 109-11 (edj 1W7). 

* Sthiu, Part 4, Prop. 68. 
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jrestrom the eSecta, 1 call bondage, for a anan who is under this control 
is ixot his own master, but is mastered by fortune, in whose power he 
is, so tihat he is often forced to follow the worse, although he sees the 
better before him " (EUhcs, Part IV, Preface). 

Spinoza’s Theory of Bondage and Freedom 

So far we have seen that passivity is bondage. That which is 
conditioned is dependent upon exteiiial causes and that winch is 
dependent upon external causes is in bondage. It shows that we are 
|)asBive because Spinoza himself says : “ We arc said to be passive 
when something aiises ni us, whereof we arc only a partial cau'-e 
(Part III, Def, 2), that is (Part III, Def. 1), buiuething which cannot 
be deduced solely from the laws of our nature. We are passive, there¬ 
fore, in so far as we ui'c a part of nature winch cannot be conceive 1 
through itself without other parts ” (Ethics, IV, Pioj). 2). The quite 
opposite stage of it i 5 the stage of our freedom. “ Freedom is self- 
activity or self-determination, bondage is subjectiem to external 
causation.” * We are free or active v.’hcn anything takes place within 
us of which we are the adequate cause or in other woids, we are free 
when anything can be deduced from the law.s of our own nature. Thus 
we see that here the conflict is between man’s pavave and active 
nature. The man cannot be m bondage for c^er and for ever. There 
is in him the sclf-detemnnatc or self-active power b> exerting which 
he can be freed at anj time. But this stage of fivedom is the stage 
of adequate knowledge wdneh can be leaclied through iva'-on alone 
although it goes bc 3 'ond reu'.on. But trul} ‘•peaking, leason is not an 
adequate knowledge because it cannot have anj* access to the world 
of the ultimate truth. On the other hand, another difficulty will arise 
if we accept reason as an adequate knowledge. There is some confusion 
in Spinozistic philosopliy regarding reason and intuition, but we can 
assert that reason is useful to make ourselves free* from passions but 
it fails to have, any access to the woild of transcendental reality. Thus 
Spinoza says about intuition (immediate exjierience) as the source of 
pftP ftjng from empirical truth to the world of transcendental God. But 
reason is also necessary for a rational man. The importance of reason 
is to get rid of passions (or animal passions). As long as we are not 
men of reason we are in the lowest kind of bondage. We conceive 
ourselves as a port of nature and we undergo changes. ‘' It is impossible, 
that man aliould not be a part of Nature, or that he should be capable 
of imdeifoing no changes, save such as can be understood through his 


• Oaivd, Spinota. p. 3BS. 
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nature only as their adequate cause " (Ethtes, IV, Ptop^. IV). Ptere 
Spinoza wants to say that ** man is necessarily always a prey to his 
passions '*.* The man is bound to follow and obey the general order 
of nature and to undergo changes. But man is not required to 
undergo any change of which he himself is the adequate cause. Now 
it IS true, as we have seen, that Spinoza introduces into his conception 
of the individual being “ an clement which seems to modify the law 
of absolute external causation, a self-maintaining impulse or capacity 
to react on outw^aid influences Once Spinoza’s individual is a sub¬ 
ject to undergo any changes and at another time it has within itself an 
elemeut of mdependcTicp which will preserve its own moral activity. 
How these two conflicting tend'^ncies can be reconciled ^ Once the 
individual is forced to accept the natural influences because the part 
must submit ilself to the hand of llie whole tor the maintenance of 
its relitionship and again theie is some need for the individual to get 
iid ol the bondage. II thcie ib “ no free will m the mind ” • of the 
individual how can he be aware of need of fieedoni? The individual is 
necessaiilj in subjection to passion and therefore it is destined for him 
to uiidoigo changes without knowing auy freedom. Logically it follows 
that Iniinan being can nc\er be fiee. But Spinoza does not stick to 
that position and so li» loqunes fiecdom “ What he wants in mind 
is a self winch cm be tiio souico of its own activity, and which, in so 
far as it not so, n a bondig^' ” (Caud, Sptnoza, p. 270). Man 
should be sointthing moie than an mdivulual in order to achieve freedom 
fiom bondigc TJieie must be a self-miintaiuing impulse in his mind, 
otherwise the que-vtion of fieedoni seems injpu-.">ible for him' The 
esheneo of man’s mind is undeist indiug or reason which always requires 
the adequate ideas of an\thing or e\..T\thmg In the act of mind’s 
own perfect acti\it} iho idea of God is involved When human mind 
realises that c\er\ indi\idual b^’ing is notlnng but the manifestation of 
God Ol when iiutwidual being eonccnes c^er^thing is in Gkid, it is freed 
from bondage Piofessor Will Duiant has given a tiue picture of 
Spino/a’s coii»,cption of ficedom in the tollowing lines — 

“ The passiMt\ oi passion is ‘ liuman bontligethe .iction of 
reason is human libeits. Ficcdoin is not fiom casual law' oi proces-*, 
but fiom paitial passion or impulse, and fieedom not lioni passion, 
but fiom unco-oidmatcd and nncoinpleted pasHon Wi an (>(< only 


• Ethxcn IV, Prop TV Coiolhry 
’ Cairil, Swnoia, p 2B2 
» Sthuss, n. Prop. 48. 
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where tee know* To be a supeman is to be free not from the res¬ 
traints of social justice and amenity, but from the individualism of the 
instincts. ... To be great is not to be placed above humanity, ruling 
oth^, but to stand above the partialities and futilities of nnifonn'ed 
desire and to rule one’s self ” (Will Durant, The Story of PhUatophy, 

p. 186). 


Is Bondage possible? 

Spinoza’s theory of bondage tells us that for a moral man bondage 
is impossible. It is only the first state of mind from which the moral 
history of a man begins. As soon as we are aware of our bondage we 
begin to strive for the realisation of freedom. “It is necessary to 
know the infirmity of our nature before we can determine what reason 
can do to liberate us from their contjxd “ (Ethics, IV, 17, Schol.). 
The questions which will naturally come in connection with the above 
statement of Spinoza is this: When we are in bondage (i.c., when 
we are under the control of external causation) how is it possible for 
us to know that we are under such condition? If we are aware from 
the very beginning of such influence then we are not completely in 
bondage because bondage is not possible for a conscious subject. If 
the self-determinate impulse is within us‘® how can we fall into the 
trap of bondage? Spinoza’s answer to the above problems seems to be 
this : The individual is m bondage because he lacks adequate ideas. 
The confused ideas or passions are the mam sources of bondage. As 
soon as the individual liberates himself from confused ideas by reason 
he becomes free. 

The bondage of man arises from his conditioned or determined 
nature which every individual, being a man of passions, is sure to 
share. If God mamfosts liiinsolf in the form of the finite things how 
can there be any bondage at all? God is free, being self-caused, and 
He is the ultimate and necessary cause of the finite individuals. 
Spinoza says that “ all beings live and move in God and without God 
their existence is iinpo'^sible He at another time asserts that the 
finite things by all means can be one w'lth the ultimate truth. When 
it is possible for the finite things to become one with God the question 
of bondage becomes useless to di.scuss because there mtost not be any 
bondage for those liberated souls. If they (finite things) are not 
necessarily free from I he very outset then God through His manifesta- 

• Cf. ProfesBor Dewoy " A physician or engineer is free in h's thought and 
aoti<Hi in the degree in which he knows what he deals with. Pohsibly we find here the 
key to any freeton ". Human Nature and Conduct, p. 303, New Yoik, 15)22. 

1^* Whm Spinoaa regards God as the necessary cause of the finite individnab he 
certainly assignB self-determinate nature to them. 
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tlOQ b 600 BaeB coiiditioned and linuted. Spmozxsiio pan&nism doe§ 
teach that God transcendb the world of hmte thii^s. If evaiytbhag 
is in God and without God nothing can be conceived then how doee 
the question of bondage arise? “ Human bondage ”, therefore in 
Spinoza’s sense of the words, “is not thinkable, and could only be Tnn^e 
to seem thinkable by a false separation between motives and vohtion 
between passions acting on the mind and mind on which they act ” 
(Caird, Sptnoza, pp. 267-68). 

“ To make freedom a possible attainment, there must be some germ 
of it to begin with ” (Caird, Spinoza, p 268). In order to answer 
the above question Spinoza tnes to put forward ‘ reason ’ to solve tlie 
difficulty Beason, in the opinion oi Spinoza, alone can liberate man 
from his bondage and enable him to enjoy freedom and blessedness of 
God. But Spinoza holds definitely m his theorj of human bondage 
that it IS impossible for a man not to be a part of natuie. Hence it 
follows that man is always under the subjection of passions and freedom 
IS impossible for him. If passions rule man fiom> the very begmning 
of his lile he must lemain always under the contiol of external causes 
and thus freedom is ^ety far tiom him But Spinoza, as we have 
seen, is not tiue to liw standpoint and he holds that freedom is the 
inner necessity of man life He maintains that there is something 
in irynd which is not subject to bondage and it enables man to achieve 
freedom from bondage Now we ^an conclude that owing to falae 
knowlcdire man seems to be m bondage but truly sju'aking there le IK> 
bondage for him beeiuso he is ever free owing to divine origin. Thus 
wo see that Hpino/a s conception ol bondage is sell-contradictory and 
he believes that there is no bondage foi a man of reason or intuition. 

Passion and Rtason 

Passion mu^t be a foreign element to the mind Because it i« 
foreign and harmful to the human mind, therefore we try to get nd of 
this. Passion can give satisfaction to the mind for a short time. But 
as soon as it manifests its nature we no inoie stick to it Passion is 
an eVil element and it urges the mind not to wake up and to take 
notice of its evil doings. ‘ Thiongh the luediuiii oi the passions, a 
foreign element gams access to the mmd ” (Caird, Spinoza, p *272) 
Undoubtedly passion for a time being at lea^t conquers the human mind 
but it has performed a great deal of good to lb<’ niiiui also b> bringing 
wath it the message of freedom. Man cannot be perfectly happy hving 
all the time under tho lule of passion If h<* perfectly happy 
its (passion’s) sway, his moral condition would be utterly hopel^l^ffl 

>1 Curd, BpmoM, p, B7B* 
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Afi k)jag as a man is nnd^ tlie influence of passions he hvee m the kmast 
ataga ol the moral life. But there is a spiritual element m him 
which he can rise up to the highest position of man’s moral hie and 
that element is reason. Accoiding to Spinoza, the essence of mind is 
reason and reason alone can enable the man to escape liom the trap 
of passions. Spinoza says. “ Man is free in so far as he is led by 
reason, for then only he is determined to act by causes which can he 
adequately understood b\ Ins own nature alone ” (Caird, Sptnoza, 
p. 274). Hoie the conflict is between passions and reason Freedom 
18 achieved when reason conquers the passion. Tlie man who is under 
the sway of i>assioiis is a sla^c and the man who has adequate idea 
(reason) is a free man. Spinoza writes “ We see tlius the diflerence 
between a man who ib led solely by emotion oi opinion and a man who 
18 led by leason The foinier does those things of which lie is utteily 
ignorant, the latter docs those things only whuh he knows to be of the 
highest impoitduco m life, and which therefoie he desius above ail 
Therefoie I call the foiinet a sla\e, the littei a free nun ” (nthia 
TV, 66, School) The human being is a son of God, therefoie, he 
cannot be a slave of passion “ An emotion which is a pasMon ceases 
to be a passion a* soon as we foim a cleat ind distinct idea of it ” 
{Ethics, V, Plop 3) Tlmi we see tint the conflict bctvsccii passions 
and lea^on comes to an end at the appearance ot i clear and di&tincij 
idea It also proves tint the man is i free man fiom the \ei} begin 
mng, otherwise to become ftee all on i uddin seems quite iirelev.uit. 
According to Spmo/a Ik i-. lue \ ho is a nun of ‘reason’ and 
he is a slave who ■vield*' to passions But tlie result of the conflict 
between passion and rca-onj 's essontnllv pleasurable, hi cause man 
in spite of tlie conflict wins fiocdom in Ifio long iim and gets nd of 
the bondage ol pis'.ioiis Thiu, elf knowl-'dgo become' tintimount 
to self-inast(i> ” Mirlinein, 7’iypi s of Ijlhual Theory, Vol 1, 
p. 366). 

“ The knowledge of pission mnihilates passion, and substitutes 
for it the c ilm and ddib late activity of reason” (Gaud, Spinoza, 
p. 279). As soon is wi ne aware of passion- within us we begin to 
conquer the field (pission) the knowledge of it “ To render passion 
harmless, we must get to know it The man who is devoid of all 
sorts of passion is wmo and he who is wise is ceitamly passionless. 
” A perfectly wise man would be absolutely passionless, and therefore, 
absolutely free ” (Caird, Spinoza, p 279) The wise man neither 
hates nor envies, neither loves nor shows pity towards anybody. He 

Jl^artutpau, Typ^ of Eihteal Throiy, Vol I, p, 868, 
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diiidclv hre Wl^ Ijy x&tiikual xal>t!vd8 he does evetythin^lox' tli 4 > gesiiiiStMl 
good.” IHie wise man is mtae powerful than the tnah of pa«tes 
oWitog to his rsitionaii standpoint of life. Spinoza also suppcscfs 
view when he says that the “ remedy for the passions ” is to be achieved 
by knowing the common properties of things or by knowing God to 
be the cause of everything. This kind of freedom is only possible for 
the rational or wise man and thus the conflict of life comes to an end 
with the adequate idea of God. 

Ahsorphon in God iv iht llxflust hind of FTctdoni 

So far we have seen that reason and pas&ion cannot co-exist. As 
boon as the conflict begins between the two (loriner and latter) the 
latter vanishes. “ The tiiumph of leason is not tho subjugation but 
the extinction ol passion ” (Caird, Spinoza, p 284). But even 
the life ol reason is not tlio highest life because reason cannot know 
the absolute reality lulh. ^I’he free man who enters into the life of 
reason, still huugei'i and thirsts and he >et requites a still higher posi¬ 
tion for w'hicli he mu-.t still be stuMiig. Heie the rational free man 
IS confronted with another kind of conflicting situation and strives 
more and moie for highei realisation or self-realisation Now the free 
man feels the inner reipnrenicnt of lus liee oi nioial life to become one 
with the absolute tiuth and thus to get iid ol tlie universe in which 
all beings are tontroll^J bv exteiual causation The moral striving of 
the free man enables him to lealise hm oneness, with the universal 
nature and thus he begins to coiiceno tho immoialitv of his soul. The 
activity of the moral life ends with the absoiption of human soul m 
God and the man becomes one with (rod The conflict of human life 
comes to a complete uid at the realisation of absolute oneness of human 
souls with God Thus w'C can sa\, that he is free who is self-reahsed. 
To Spinoza, the complete freedom or absorption m God is possible 
through the mtellectuil love of God Tn order to achieve c.^nt per cent 
freedom we must even get nd of the understanding. The conflict 
which begins between passions and leason, ends in the adequate ideas 
of the understanding. But then another kind of conflict begins; that 
kind of conflict is not between passions and reason hut between reason 
and intuition. The complete freedom is achieicd not rlnoiigJi leasoii 
bnt through mtellectual love or intuition. “ The complete fiecdoiii 
which is attained lu the intellectual love of God consists in escape from 


** CUrd, fipiMOM, p, STO. 
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iiUMieqiu^ idtevw of tiliB ittMtghifction loicd tho fia«il donututooci of |lio 
a^oqnikte ideas of the understanding. Prior to this emanoipatkm, we 
are the subjects of both ” (Marfeineau, Types of EtJUoal Theory^ 
V<d. I, pp. 364-65. But after emancipation we are slaves to none and 
enjoy blessedness of God. The final or complete freedom is attained 
as soon as we are absorbed in God and then the conflict of human life 
ends. “ The mind’s higliest good is the knowledge of God and the 
mind’s highest virtue is to know God.” ’* 


(To be continued.) 


1* Bertrand Bussell Htsloty of Phtlowplni p. 596 



INFLUENCE OE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ON ONE ACT PLAYS IN HINDI 

Pbof. Amabnath Gupta, M.A., 

Government Hamidia College, Bhopal. 

There are certain one act playa in Hindi Literature (of coarse 
their number cannot be large in view of the brief history of this type of 
Literature), which bea** traces of Western plays. A detailed examina¬ 
tion of such plays is necessary in a study ol the direct influence of 
English Literature on Modem One Act Play-writing in Hindi. An 
attempt, therefore, will be made in the following pages to point the 
resemblances between them. 

“ Devil ” of Bhnvneshwar Prasad, certainly, first strikes us. It 
bears a pronounced impress of Bernard Shaw’s “Devil’s Disciple”, 
as the play-wright acknowledges. Besides a resemblance in the title, 
the only difference, if at all, being that in the one case it is simply 
“ Devil ”, in the other it is “ Devil’s Disciple ”, there is a carious 
affinity in the contents of the two plays; both have the same theme 
for their subject-matter so that Bhuvueshwar Prasad's play gives one 
the impression that he wrote his play with Bernard Shaw’s before his 
eyes. Nowhere perhaps in the whole range of Modem Hindi Dramatic 
Literature shall we fall upon such a direct borrowing. In the “ Devil ” 
there is the picture of a hero who is guided by his own instinctive 
morality and who makes light of tlie accepted mode of religion, eco¬ 
nomics, social conventions, and mutual adjustments, without which life 
appears not to have a smooth go. The title does not seem to desenbe 
the hero well. He is anything but the disciple of God, but that does 
not necessarily signify that he is a devil. Of course he beheves that 
time does not move at all for him, the world is not what it had been 
ten years ago. His faith in God is shattered on account of the narrow 
sectarianism of the people of various religions to pm God within 
the religious tenets; God, if he were believed to exist, must needs have 
the whole of humanity, irrespective of national differences, caste, creed 
and colour within its fold. He worships Mammon. He has been led 
to do so on account of the continual pricking ol destitution and wretched¬ 
ness of poverty and want. To him there is nothing either good or bad 
but thin king makes it ao, stealing and pilfering included. As a 
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vpfsufitltor of God or Saton. He ie a man, on the other hand, with an 
original morality and is guided by his own instincts, ^Qoiety< 3hoha 
^wn upon him as an outcast Baja Harden Singh and his wife eye 
him wito suspicion, dub him as an atheist, an irreligious person, a 
revolutionary, and are afraid of him lest he does something, whu^ 
should prove inimical to their best interest. They hate and curse him 
bwause their religion and morality are foreign to his nature. They 
entertain dark insinuations about him but he seems to have done 
nothing that is positively shady. They accuse him of devilry but can« 
not quote from memory any particular action of his that is devilish. 
They, however, include the one action which he performs at the end 
of the play, in their moral code, at least not very much different from 
it. They regard it as a deed of self-sacrifice done at the call of a moral 
force which lies outside the instinct, while for him this is done for the 
purpose of only a gratification of the inner will. In this drama, the 
piay-wright aims at a contrast which he institutes between the conven¬ 
tional moral code of Baja Hardeo Singh and his wife, on the one hand 
and Eajan, the hero of the play, on the other hand. 


A detailed examination of the play has been necessary to point 
out how much this owes to Bernard Shaw’s “ The Devil’s Disciple ”, 
which in the first act contrasts the principles of the devil’s disciple with 
those of his puritanical mother. Even this exposition of principle is not 
altogether without action. It arises out of tJie hanging of Peter 
Dudgeon and the death and will of William Dudgeon. In the two 
succeeding acts, we ha\e the real action of the drama, the self-sacrifice 
of Richard Dudgeon and his rescue by Anthony Anderson. Richard 
Dudgeon is a contrast to both Anthony (in the same way as Bajan is a 
contrast to Raja Hardeo Singh and his wife). Anthony and Judith 
are a respectable couple with generous sentiments, they have not got 
the puritancial prosity of Mrs. Dudgeon but they accept conventional 
morality with all the external compulsion. 

When Judith finds that Richard Dudgeon sacrifices himself 
(sacrifice here of Rajan for Raja Hardeo Singh) she thinks it must be 
lfc«r love of her, a purely external stimulus. She does not understand 
him when he says that he did it for himself ; bred on the mechanical 
morality of conventional society she does not understand a self-acting 
hero. 


“ Devil ” both in conception, for the dramatic methods employed 
by both Bernard Shaw and Bhuvneshwar Prasad are pretty much the 
siAbie, to 80 far as both expose the hollowness of conventional momlity 
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an ancient Code of life by iMringing l^em to the seazhbing gave aind 
deeper analysis of irony, is modelled after Bernard Shaw’s ” The 
Xleyil’s Disoipla ”, as a detailed examination of the subjcK^t matter of 
both the plays would show. Of course Bernard Shaw’s play is con¬ 
ceived and planned upon a larger canvas than Bhuvneshwar Prasad's 
and is much more successful too, yet this does not in any way under¬ 
estimate the debt of the latter to the former. This is noticed particularly 
in the last scene, which in the case of ” The Devil ” is related to the 
self-sacrifice of Bajan for Baja Hardayal Singh by offering himself to 
tlie J^olice as Baja Hardayal Singh, while in the second case, it is taken 
up witli the rescue of Bichard Dudgeon by Anthony Anderson. 
Bhuvnesbwar Prasad finishes off his play within of course the limited 
scope of a one act jday, with the solf-.saciifico of Bajan, while Beruaid 
Shaw, as his compass l^ inucli laigcr and more extensive, pushes the 
action of the play to the rescue of Bichard Dudgeon by Anthony 
Anderson. Bajan strikes one as Bicliard Dudgeon; Baja Hardayal and 
his wife as Anthony Anderson and Judith Anderson. 


” Syama ”,—travesty of marriage—is another one act play 
wJiich IS shadowed by Bernard Shaw. It has the echoes of Shaw’s 
" Candida ”. In this plav the aim of Bhuvneshwar Prasad is, like 
Shaw, to show the hoMowuess of the economic system of society in its 
greatest and most popular institution—^marriage. Marriage is founded 
upon a sexual contract between man and woman and the economic 
slavery of the latter. lake Candida “ S>ania ”, therefore, is not only 
economic but also a sex drama. Like James Mayor Morell, Mr. Pun, 
husband of Syama, sometimes Mrs. Pun in the play, is estimated in 
the society as a liiglily respectable gentleman and is devoted to her. 
Mr. I’liri is stunned, however, on tlie revelation in the coui-sc of the 
normal incidents of a lU/rmal day, that Ins wife is bestow'ing loving 
care on a delicate windbag of a poet, which fact incites him to a fit of 
jealousy. He endeavours to suiipress this feeling of jealousy in the 
preseuce of his wife, which naturally vents itself in her absence before 
the rival in love. Ho importunes him not to speak of it to her, but 
all is overheard by her from behind the arras, and as she is about to 
retire to the garden with this new-fangled lover of hers, in-tinct pru- 
vails over emotion, on hearing that her liusbaiul is rather feeling bail, 
and she decides to stay behind with the husband, the poet in Manoj 
of course goes all alone to the garden to indulge in a pleasant revelry 
of his fancy. This play is, tlierefore, similar in theme to Bernard^ 
Shaw's, and is like it a study in eternal triangle, I’.e., one woman, 
loved simultaneously by two men. 
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Hr. Pori, like Mr. Mordl, swings like a penddlum between 
smile and tears, he is taken in by violent fits of jealoasy, but in the 
greatest crisis of his life he acts in a manner quite characteristic of 
him. He does not behave like the typical jealous husband. He does 
not, at least before hij wife, drive away his rival, nor confine and 
punish his wife. He keeps his .head cool and proceeds to act with the 
dignified fairmindedness of an honourable gentleman. Wife is given 
a free choice. She could live with her husband or fly with her lover. 
Of course she decided to stay with her husband as Candida chose to 
remain behind and not follow Eugene the poet. Morell in “ Candida *’ 
frets and fumes and cries out, " Out with it, my " wife, is my wife ” 
which reminds one of tlie following speech of Mr. Puri : 

“ Mr. Puri (Trembling with rage), Out, out of my house, you 
shame-faced loon (Runs to beat him)-” Both Mr. Puri and Mr. Morell 
show their generosity bj' leaving their wives in the custody of Hanoj 
and Eugene Marchbanks, but they also show their weakness and 
narrowness, when in “ Candida ” on his return, he appeals to his rival 
saying, “ Eugene, if that is nut a heartless lie, if you have a spark 
of human feeling left m you, will you tell me what has happened during 
my absence”, and when in ” Syaina ”, after Manoj threatens to 
commit suicide, Mr. Puri begs of him not to do so, out of consideration 
for the feelings of his w'ife, whom he dearly loves. 

There is again like Morell a contradiction in the character of 
Mr. Puri. Tliere is a conflict throughout between his strength and 
his weakness, his generosity and his narrowness. This play is neither 
a tragedy nor a comedy. It is a serious comedy after the fashion of ” a 
new specimen of drama which Bernard Shaw claims as his own. The 
play deals with a social problem concerning an honourable gentleman 
who faces it in a grave and dignified manner. The play once again 
like “ Candida ”, portrays with remarkable skill the character of the 
husband who is held in deliberate cxmtrast with the poet who is unlike 
him in age, appearance, ideas, and character. Mr. Amamath Puri is 
a fastidious young respectable gentleman who prizes his wife as a 
treasure and is possessv'd of a proprietary conscience. The poet Manoj 
ia W a gossamer, who flits in fancy like a butterfly. Manoj is like the 
gradually wearing off intoxication and he considers Mrs. Puri, epicure 
as he is, as the wine of the eyes. This contrast between the two 
lovers, besides adding to the vividness of the picture, makes for eco¬ 
nomy in technique also. 

The conclusion of both the dramas calls for special attention as ft 
very fine eTidnple of similarity between the two plays. In the ooiKdti- 
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hoSknfmess oi eonveatbael reepeotAbiUfy end its id^ of IiepIpmoM. 
Itike ShAW, BhavneshwAr Bnunid takes caxe to reclaim hia plAjr Iroin 
a melodrama^ conclusion, and as in " Candida ** he shows 8yaic(oui 
staying behind with her husband. The poet Manoj iretires from the 
scene all alone. Like Shaw he attacks the domestic life within, 
appearances are designed to be kept up between husband and wife, 
winch brings out the difference between nobility without happiness and 
happmesB without iiobilit^r m S}ama*s desire to live with her husband. 

“ Usar ” IS a pla> of a different kind. It is the only play of its 
kind m Hindi Literature It is dramatised form of Freud’s dootnne 
of pgycho-analvsis with the assistance of which the playwright has 
woven his plot. There is no attempt at charactensat on here, nor any 
at the unfolding of the story It merely gives us a lurid critiaam of 
the piesent-day society and its problems through the figure of a tutor, 
who 18 engaged to teach childien in a respectable famil\. The method 
employed here, quite western in its origin, is that of empirical psycho* 
logy, by winch the dark intenoi of the mind of a person is aecurately 
photographed as on a photographic plate. “ One of the jwychologist’s 
methods of exploiing Iht d<uk intoiior”, says Cecil Day Lewis, “ is 
that of flee association, a list of woids is spoken to the subject to each 
of which he answeis the first woid that conics into his head.” “Usar” 
denionstiales the new tciidcncA lu English Liteiaturc of “ free asso¬ 
ciation ”, which has afiected poctiy, no%eI, and diama alike. Expo¬ 
nents of this new movements in English Literature are James Joyce, 
Virginia Wcxilf, I) H Lawience, T S Eliot, and Edith Sitwells, 
and man> more The adoption of this method sliows the tremendous 
strides which H ndi Diamatic Litciatme has taken in recent years, 
Drama in Hindi growing m the eiulea%oui of its diamatists to try 
their hands at new experiments and fresh methods 

*' Usar ” has for its scene the parlour of a bungalow in a respect- ' 
able household It has tor its characteib tlie Tutor, the boy, the fat 
lady, a small pupps, the owner of the house, a youth, a little girl, and 
the mistress of the house. It turns round the treatment winch ttie 
Master of the House nic'cts out to the poor Tutor Both liave a 
different ideology. Tlie mastei of the huut>e, litdonging to the older 
generation, believed in an exploitation whether it be of intellectual 
Itdboiur, matters little oi nothing, and thus the nionev which is saved 
by playing hide and seek with the conscience of others and his 
he expends on the comfort item of his own family. The Tutor 
to the younger generation and has partly been driven to 
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tuition as an inteilsctual experiment and partly on account bis 
financial straits. He appears to have been, like all the young mea of 
his generation, affected by the Socialist ideology, which ensures equal 
opportunities and a fair treatment to all beings on earth. Only one 
mian in the play has sympathies with the Tutor, and he is another 
young man, who is a guest at the house of the master. The play, 
on the whole, fails to hold us throughout. 'Fhe playwright lias 
been able to make its meaning clear. There is no artistic unity either. 
Whatever little is there in it, is provided by the character of the 'I’utor 
who comes up in the beginning and e\e)itiially at tlie conclusion of Iho 
play. 

Govind Das Seth seems to have taken cue for writing “Spardha” 
from John Galsworthy’s “ Loyalties “ Docilities ” is a study m 
racial pride and social convention. In if wc an* sliown eharaeicrs 
faithful to their own certain principles in life, “ Prejiulices, Anela, 
or are they loyalties—I do not know, criss-cross, we all cut each others’ 
throats from llie best of motives Tlirougliout the play runs clr>arly 
the idea that the supporters of cjuo parly arc prejudiced against those 
of the other, instead !)1‘ bringing the matters to a close, they are pulling 
the wires harder and stronger, thus bringing the matters to a crisi'.. 
Of course they do with the best of motives, vet it is the mam cause 
of tragedj. The sutTeriiigs and miseries of the modern social life are 
actually brought about not by wick('d jicople, Imt In persons with good 
intentions. Dike " Do^alties ”, ” Spardha ” roali'-ticalK portrays a 
fashionable Indian Soeiet}, at this time, as the title of the play 
suggests, engaged in stttling whether women need men’s protection 
for their safety and s'*''urit\ in life. In both tlu* plays the dramatic.' 
aims not at characterisation, but at a conflict of ideologies, winch 
various characters ropivstnl cle\erl\ ; for this they are brought in a 
club where they get sufficient oppot(uint_\ to indulge in their long 
wordy warfare and idle prallh’, winch practically leads us nowhere. 
In “ Doyalties ”, also John Galsworthy brought two sets of characters, 
with different ideologa of their loyalty to a certain esprit de corps, 
pitted against each other, and cndea\miring for their triumph over 
the other; similarly in ” Spardha ” then' are, for instance, w'oinen, 
Vho claim equality witn mvn who are reluctant to part with their 
age«long supermaev over womeii. l,)iscu.ssion goes on this point, and 
eventually ends in the suggestion of Krislina Kmnari to Vijya to with¬ 
draw her resolution, showing that disoussion led none of the party 
aafiywhere and they were just at the same place in the end of the play 
as ai<h’the beginning. Individual point of view of every character has 
heecQ ducted regarding the problem of relationship between mea and 
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wois^en, Botbiog less, nothing more. Of oourae in “ 8par4lift ** there 
*6 no nesemblaace of f^ubject-metter and theme as in the {days of 
Bhuvneslivar Piasad \ftith the play of the same class m TSm gljeh 
htsratore, but tlmt there is a subtle iiifluence of Galsworthy on Ooviiid 
Das none will deny. A conflict ot ideas, a detachment practised by the 
dramatists in the liandLiig of their inateritil, sidling as many points of 
view ol the problem a>. are connected with its issue, naturaUstic dia¬ 
logue, eiuploimcnt of iioii;v to exiiosc tlio hollowness of the coniao- 
versiai jKiuitB, the idc'i o( w.ist* eiubodicd in both the drainus* the 
churdcteiH as tvpcs latlici than indiMiludls, ate (Cilainl^ some of the 
{xnnts in which a smiildiit} cdii be tidcid between Galsworthy’s 
“ Ijojalties ” and “ Spaidha * 

Thcio aie some one act pUus wliuh h.i\e come to our view iu 
recent jears in Hindi Litcialuic, who^e noinciulature is English. 
This maiks another advance in tlic influence ol English Eiterature upon 
one act pldN in Hindi Su< li pLw'i mo, ‘I Know ”, “I See”, 
“ Hungoi-Stnke ” and ” S it.unin ” ot Go\iud Da-j. The dramatist 
has retained Eimlwh plua'.es to denominate then names deliberately to 
iidtuialise the tone ol Hindi Diain.i, foi these aic the \us words wUicb 
the Indi'ins of l«M]a\ lia\e adopted in tlieir tongue as belonging to the 
nuluial sto( k Theie is, howeier, no diioct borrowing m theibe plays 
from English Liteiitin** eveepi the luines 

” Sab so bara adiiti ' of Ifliauwati ( liaiaii \ enna is anutlier play 
in Hindi Litoialuie, ahiib in its method owes to English Literature, 

It IS a \ 0 T\ fine instince ot diainatie sus|H*nse and the only one 
of Its kind 111 oui Liteiatiue \V(‘ iij\o in it tlie lightness of touch and 
the board humour of E \ Linas and A .7. Gardiner. Bhagw'ati 
Chaiun Veima is the fiist oiiginatoi ol tins lendencj m Hindi 
Literature What a fine couipaiiMm can be made between E. V. 
Lucas's ” The Face on the Wall ” and this play'* Of course the first 
18 a ston and the second a pla\ Bolli these interesting works are 
note-wortln foi tbeir smart ending, in whuh dusi is tlnown into the 
eyes of so nian\ p<'ople In one cle\ei peistiu, but also for the under¬ 
current of keen almost impish humour that niiw thioughoul In E V, 
Lucas’s “ The Face on the Wall ” the narrate’ of (ho tiiunv stoiv 
cleverly brings about x willing suspension tif dislnliof dm mg (he course 
of tlie story and suipnses the heareis at the tnd si;img Oh the 
third thing ” he said he opened tlie door, ‘ I was loigottmg that. 
The third cxtraordmaiv thing uliout the sioi\ is (hat I made fit up) 
about nn hour ago. (hiod night, again ’ VtU'i coming to our sene69 
we looked round for Kudson-Watle who liad biougbt this suailijj, 
bite our bosoms, but lie too had disappeared In Bhagwati 
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pitiy some frte&clB iiavQ aasenabted in a t^stauraut, when the; fu% 
iomed in by Bameshwar and they are discnssiug among themselves as 
to who is the greatest among them all, bnt before their discnssion ends 
and as they are about (u retire from there, to their bewilderment they 
realise that their pockets are empty and liameshwar has disappeared 
with all their money. He really was the greatest among them tdl. 
The play ends in a similar unexpected note as in “ The Face on the 
WaU”. 

Shanker : I feel there is something wrong with his head. 

Ahmed : (Laughing) He wtirc a mask. 

Mr. Verma ; Vam C’hap. 

Kadhey : Bu< hs sj,)oke well. 

Sharmaji : He deserves our jiitv. 

Shanker : Let jje Ka(llu\\. we lia\e’n( settled as M‘t ((Jets up. 
Radhej’ follows. Both pul flieir hand-, uiside the pocket and take 
them out). 

Shanker : Purse di.sapja'ined. 

Radhe> ; Lven iii;^ pocket is renM.Ncd (diows tlu* jnicket of Ins 
shirt). 

Mr. Verma (one aKei another th w f»cl their pockets): Oh! I 
got a five rupee note m a week, and that’s also missing. 

Sharmaji: Lh I Where 'as in_\ hag gone? It (ontamed fiflv 
rupees I brought as srdrscnirlion. 

Ahmed: Mine mine loo, has been casbicii-d (tluw all l<M>k up at 
each other). 

(lajati : Prvpaies to pm ni an anna bit in the casli 1 m>x, bub finds 
that too mishing. (Curtain falls). 


Bliagwati Chatun N.ini.i ba-. di\*‘lop"d lor the first tune an un¬ 
usually pleasant i«tc} siUc, and upon Imn has lallen the mental of 
E. V. Jmeas particuiarlv. 

Thus it uiu\ be --aid that tbeie arc Oiu .\ct Piu^s in Hindi 
Literature, which vvi\ cl()>el> re-.i'inlrle ilic pla\s m English Litemture, 
like BhuMiesbvar Prasid's “ S\ania ”, ” Devil ” and ” Usar”, others 
^for their subject-matter take the cue from English phrases and words 
‘for their names as *' I Know ”, “ 1 Sec ”, ‘ N'ltannn ”, and ” Hunger 
Strike” of (loviiid Dw, and lasfiji which owe for their smart ending, 
under’Current of impish humour, and pleasant and rac'y style to some 
work or works in English Jiiterature as Bhagwati Oharau Verma’s 
“ Hab HP haru admi ”. Anyway all these works jwiint out to the rioh- 
ness and variety which One Act Play hu.s attained W'ithin such a 
time of ita growth and development in Hindi Literature. 
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lodnottfa fSasoBdnil—A study ot Tsrka and its Bole in Indian Logic. 

By Sitansusekhar Bagchi, M.A., LL.B., D. Lit., Calcutta, 1958. 

The title of this book gives us the impression that it is a treatise on 
Induction. But, to be sure, the book is not on Inductive Beasoning, 
though the author does deal with tlio inductive procedure in the course of hiS 
discussion. That the main subject dealt with in tlie book is not Induction 
is shown by the fact that the author i« occupied with the theories of Tarha, 
which is one of the central topics of Nyfiya and taken by Iiim to be rcatsouing. 
If Tarka is reasoning and us such the main theme, of the book, how ouu it 
have the title Inductive Heastoning I wonder. 

Now', as regards Tarka itself, it is doubtful whether we cun take it 
to Irtj reasoiung at all.' “Reasoning” is indeed a common word, and it in its 
common use means inference. Thiib Ijogie is often defined us the science 
of reasoning; “reasoning” here evidently means inference. "Reasoning” 
in its limited use, however, means or may mean argument, which in its 
turn is a series of inferences In any case, Tarka can be regarded as a 
special kind of reasoning uliich in European Logic is called BeducUo Ad 
Abmndum. One might eall it dialectic as wi-'l As the snilhor does not 
translate "Tarka" In- one definite word or phrase with a fixed meaning, 
the discussion on the theories regarding Tarka naturally becomes all haey. 
The translating of the Sanskrit terminology or texts into English is a 
tough job. To this end, the scholar conc(*rned must be proficient in 
Kaiiskrit us well as in EngHsli, and inu>t- be well grounded in European 
liOgic and eoinersant with its teehnupie rvnt tcnmiiology’ From the bfx»k 
it Hp]»enrs that the author is a Sanskritist and well read in the vast 
literature on his subject Hut ol>viousl\ h»* is not familiar with the 
technique of Western Logie. I am at a loss to umlor^taiul how a thesis 
for the highe.-it IXgree of the Fnnersity could be written in school-boy 
English. 'I'hc very prtdace to the liook would fill readers with revulsion. 

The autlior has evidently laboured bard and. as ho ]mn<a<li says, he 
worked for six long years over the lavok. Hut, in my' opinion, it is not 
commensurate with the amount of lalsatr he«towed upon it The author 
is indeed a speoiali'^t in Nyfiya Ixjgie. But in his treatment of the various 
themes and theories he is rather repetitive and his prewedure unsystematic. 
Sometimes, again, bis ow'n views get mixed up with the views he di.siaisses 
and describes, 'i’hc book ia thus reinlewd unreadable to a degree and. us u 
jumble of details, is perhaps the first of its kind in so far us publicutiun& ou 
Nyfiya Logic are concerned. 

Awiar t’uixnat D'vs 

A gold* to Hlttorioal Reaearoh * 

At a time when new light is laing thiown nj'uii whui ha}»pencd in 
Indian History hundred yt'wrs ago, Htwieties mv holding their se.ssions to 

*A Bsvlsw siiiols bssed on Dr. K. K. 1>ai**t "A Snrwr of rweat Btwdie* on 
h»di*n EOitary'*, Duiwindty, ItfW. ■ 
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publicise knpcrteude of theif aafioual pAst, aaoCnalies ^are 

purplexiug even the lovHiest Among the ootnnioners, and the searchlights 
of the social high-ups are merely producing a blinding effect, “Light, and 
more light” is invariably the cry of an ordinary researcher, frantically 
groping in the dark—be it in pursuit of fresh knowledge, or the barest 
subsistence to keep the body and soul together. Whatever may bo Dr. K. 
K. Dutt’s apologies for his delay in bringing out his handbook on recent 
studies in Modern Indian history, it is yet a timely jiublication, now that^ 
the Mutiny Centenary is being celebrated in India, and Historical llesenrch 
has almost become a craze A^ith all shades of the Intelligentsia. 

Urged by "the groat need for a jiroper understanding <*f the various 
forces that have influenced human society in diflcront countries” Dr. Dntt 
has taken much pains to bring out this {mblication to facilitate a “compre¬ 
hensive and correct study of Modern Indian history in its manifold aspocts”. 
India’s “intimate contact with the outside world”, the impact on her “of 
the various trends of civilisation”, and the influence which she exercised 
“on the minds of the people of other countries” entitle her to he ranked 
among the great nations, and her history, as the author says, desorvw 
“careful and critical appreciation”. Writers on Indian history, through 
thoir patient investigations, lia\e unfolded the glorious past of this vast 
subcontinent for the benefit of humanitj. Duo to the joint efforts of the 
English and the Indian Scholars wo Imve today a vast slori'bouse of 
historical information regarding India that helps us to nseertain her role 
in the different political, oultural and eeonomie movements whieh have 
shaped human history. Much has heen done uid«*cd, but enough still 
remains to be done; and Dr. Diitt’s work serves as a elarion call to iiKsha'ii 
researchers to keep alive that sjjirit of onqnirv wliich urged the Indian 
scholars to make a critical studv of their nation's historv 

* ft 

Promoted bv the lioekefeller Foundation, Dr. Dutt’s work, as its tith* 
suggests, is a catalogue of n'cent investigations in Modern Indian history. 
Hie author has attempted a review of the important works of Indian writers 
in their different aspects—Political, Administrative, Eeonomie, Social and 
Cultural. It is indeed encouraging to find that if India lias been indebted 
for her comprehensive history to a loi^ list of foreign writers from Ornie, 
Watts, Tod, Duff and Cunningham to the modern scholars like Professors 
Pliilips, Spear and Davies, the contributions of her own bistorians have 
been no less significant. When all the works of modem Indian scholars 
which are now under preparation will be completed, we will have a com¬ 
parable size of liistorioal writings of wdiieh any nation can be reasonably 
proud. 

Eeoent studies in the field of Political history have heen so many 
and 80 frequent that their statement covers more than half of Dr. Dutt’s 
book. Even so, not mueh has been done by Indian writora to reveal an 
important aspect of Modem Indian historv; not many scholars have turned 
their attention to a thorough study of India’s International Belations. 
The India Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, which planned to bring out 
a Qomprebensive history of India’s Foreign Bolutious, liaA so far produced 
only one volume of their uontcnipluted work. Much has still to be done to 
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(KMna]>l#te this rmt undertaking, a«d the Indian p*d>Ho is eA|;evl|r anraitifng 
the nabaequent voltiniea. 

Investigatioiia in other fields have been oomparatively much fewer— 
particularly in the Bconomic and Social spheres. It is, therefore, time that 
our own scholars had focussed their attention on these aspects, and begun 
their pursuit in building up a comprehensive Sfx*iul and Economic history 
of our country. We must try, by the uppliention of pro|)er methods of 
historical research, to aaeertuin the mnt<‘ri!i] conditiona and economic 
rosonrees of the common man, the tiller of Uie M>il. and the ordinary day- 
lalKiurer, and also the nature and extent of India's mercantile and finAnciai 
irunsaetions, so that our knowleilge (»f the past ina;v l>e fruitfully utilised 
for national planning and ct'Oinnitic ret'oiistruetion 

'I’he iiinoteentli century jinivetl (<» U* a iiiur\i-Uoualy creative age, 
marked not onl.\ b\ the growth of a new |K>iitkail coiiBeU)Uf.ncwi in different 
parts of the workl hut also hv splendul aehie\cni'*nts in tlie dotuain of 
kiioM ledge, wienei* and eulture (*ffecling a nunarkaMe transfon nation in 
social life. In the early Nears oi tin* nniele«*nth century now forces and 
iiifluenees “eause<l a splendid awakeninf> of Indian minds, a luxuriant 
unfolding of India's intellect in manifold pi'taU, and the renovation of her 
soeietN by purging those evils and anomulies which had accumulated through 
unwholesome and adverse influeneop of the preceding periods. . . " The 
hirth of the new age, and its progress on various lines, wore facilitated by 
certain factors, exotic as w( 11 as indigenous. The inspiring jxdiiical and 
scientific thoughts of master-minds like Hueon, Lock**, Voltaire, Burke, 
Beufham, Mill and Xeuton and the humanitarian ideas of the philan¬ 
thropists lik»‘ Wdberforee and his friends, which penetrated into this 
country tliiough Narious agen«‘ies, orented .•'tiiniilating forces in favour of 
pmgressiNc changes in gnvi'rnment, society and culture. By a happy 
eoincidenci- the age also saw n mighty rewakening of India’s intellect 
seeking to discover the true g'ory and rnijesty of her pjist culture, and the 
mingling of the progr<*ssive i<h'as of the West and the levived classical lore 
of India pr< dueerl hnpji.N results in the social and eulturn! spheres. 

Study of this aspect of Modern Indian history is hound to l>e highly 
fasein.itmg and iiustruetive. For it we vm glean jireeious materials fioin 
the llcyMjrts of the Social Oonferenees nnIui-Ii met along with the annual 
sessioiiH of the Indian National (’ongress, the lieports and Presidential 
Aildrcsses of the Indian National (‘ongress fiom \ear to year, Beports and 
other jmhlieutions regiirding the activities of the Brahmo Samaj. the 
Prarthana Saimij, the Arya S.'imaj, the Ihiinkrishmi Mission and the 
ViNekannitda Movement, and the Ser\*anls of India Society, etc Memoirs, 
aulohiograi'hies and hiograjdiies of those, Nvho were the leaders of these 
activities from Ilammohan to (laudhi, are also full ol relevant information 
of great interest. Writings of the C’hrislinn missionniies, then working in 
India, contain accounts of Indiau social life, wlneli can be ntilisid with 
due care and scrutiny. Old newspapers and journals. Census Peporls and 
other state jjupers also supply us with valuable n ate'ids*, and .since Litera¬ 
ture is the most ruthless mirror of a country's life, tuic must as well study 
the different literatures of modern Irdia for proper appreciation of 
social dtinges. 
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TIumks to the iriuHbufi, Beoonl (H&eee Bej^oiui} <3<»im»itleeii« 
histcttioal r^earoh hfts made oonsiderable plrogvesfi irt this eouniry, ThetM 
k yet many a gap ip our knowledge of Indian history, and if “we must 
build an India greater than she has been’*, it must be built out of the 
“oonsoiousnesB of ow past greatness’’. Historical research alone 'can 
produce that consciousness, and those Indian scholars who are today working 
in the midst of groat handicaps shotild receive adequate encouragement 
from Governmental and other Statutory institutions. On his own part. 
Dr. Dutt has tried to encourage historical research by recording a truthful* 
impression of all sorts of investigation, made in tho field of Modem Indian 
history in recent years. From Sir Jadunnth, Sardesai and Dr. 8. K. Sen 
to the humblest of the research scholars, everyone has found his proper 
place in Dr. Dutt’s Survey—^not even excluding one whose sole contribution 
to Indian history has been a four or five page article in one of tho Indian 
History Congress Proceedings! A*, such, this little handlmok will serve os 
an excellent guide to all those who arc doing valuable research in Indian 
history, and w-ho still intend to take it up ns their field of investigation. 
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Mahatma Lalan Fakir —By 8ri Basantn Kumar Pal. Mnnsatala Para, 

Gopalnagore Eoad, Nnsra, PO, District Nadia. West Bengal, Price 

Be. 1-12-0. Pp 114fl0-^.m 

This small volume depiets the life hislor\ of the gr-'at saint of Nadia 
and throws a flood of light on the religious sect foundeil by him. As no 
recorded and historical data of the famous life are a\ailahle the author has 
to roly upon the meagre materials ■wliieh are current only in popular beliefs 

The saint was not a Fakir, who are gener.div liuggardlv hut belonged 
to the Darvish class, who usually spend their lives in spiritual meditation 
and yet keeps their homes and families. Thus Lalnn Fakir was Imth an 
ascetic and a householder Possibly he* was born in 1774 and lived U|) to 
a gool old age. He died on 17th ()<*tober, 1800, at the* ripe old age of 
116 years. 

Lalan Fakir was born a Hindu, was reared uj» by a kindhearti^ 
Muslim woman of tiic village, had sfiiritunl itluuiination in the* hanils of 
Siraj Sai, a Muslim darvish, died a Vaisnab imd I"ft behind him a host 
of disciples in iioth Bcngals, both Hindus and Miisalmaiis. 

The teachings <»f the Mahatma have been elal)Oi‘atl\ diHcussed by the 
author in simple Bengali prose so that the complex philosophical iinplica- 
’tkms might be easily understandable. He has aFo cited good many jxierns. 
'mostly spiritual in tone and fervour wliieh are supposed to be written by 
Mahatma Lalan Fakir. Frequent quotations have been made from 
Babindranath to jnove the analogy of tho views of life Ix'tween these two 
great spns of Bengal. It may he remembered in this connection that the 
poet met the Saint at Silaidab on the Padmn and Mohnrshi Debendra 
Nath Tagcce had a religions discussion with him. 
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The Late Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri 







Death of Pbopbssoe Hbmohandda BAXCHAnDHUtti 

Death occurred in Calcutta on 4th May, 1057, of Professor 
Henacbandra Baychaudhuri at the comparatively early age of aixty-five 
years. The country and the University of Calcutta, in particular, 
of which he was a distinguished and outstanding product, arc the 
poorer by his death. With his passing away, the University tnis lost 
a profound and erudite scholar, and the country has lost one who 
was, by universal consent, in the foremost rank of her men of learning. 
He belonged to an old middle class family of Barisai in East Bengal 
and had his early education in bis native district. After a very 
brilliant career in his school, he came to Calcutta for College edu¬ 
cation. Here his progress was equally striking. In the B.A. Exami¬ 
nation of 1911, he stood drst class first in History Honours, and 
woo the coveted Eshan Sclioiarship as the best Honours Student of 
the University in that year. He secured the firot place in the First 
Class in the M.A. Examination of 1913 also, and cho.-te the profession 
of a teacher in our Colleges and University. The history of ancient 
Indian culture and civiht^ation was the all-absorbing interest of his 
life and he deHeated himself to the task of illumining the dark 
corners of this history by the light of his learning. The value of 
his researches and his learned contributions was wxui ivcogni-red, and 
he was appointed the Cjir:uich;U‘l Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture in IJ3G. .Academic iiouoms and distiuutious came to 
him in rapid succession. He was clecicd a Fellow of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1;146, and became the IVesidcut of the Nagpur 
Session of the Indian History Congress in 1050. 

It was a life externally uneventful, but full of thought and work, 
and latterly crowned by great influence over his students and great 
respect from the senior members of the Uuivers^iiy. llis app 'arance 
had a peculiarly steadfast look, and then' was in him .» reMiaiiwable 
seriousness of expression, an air of solidity and quiet .Htrongtli. ile 
knew comparatively few people, and of these only a very few inti¬ 
mately, having no taste or torn for those sport.-* and socials in which 
University acqaaiof<auces arc most frequently made, riiis caused ^ 
him fp pass for harsli or uus‘.»cial. But tliosc who ca-no to 
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Profeasoi: Hemchandra intimately', soon perceivoi! that under hia 
reserve, there lay not only a capacity for aflFection—no man was 
perhaps more tenacious in his friendships—but qualities that made 
him an attractive companion. His tendency to solitude sprang less 
from pride or coldness, than from the occupation of his mind by 
subjects which he so dearly loved and made his own. He had been 
of an earnest and serious disposition from his boyhot)d, and this had 
given a tinge of gravity to his manner. Though apt to i>e silent in 
general company, no one could be more agreMble when you were 
alone with him. C)ne never talked to him without carrying away 
something to ponder over. On everything he said or wrote there 
was stamped the impress of a strong individuality, a mind that thought 
for itself, a character ruggedly otiginal wherein grimn'ss was 
mingled with flashes of humour and a genial personality. His in¬ 
dependence appeared even in the way he pursned his studios. With 
abilities of the highest order, he cared comparatively little for the 
distinctions which the University offers, choosing rather to follow out 
his own line of reading in the way he judge 1 pennaiumtly useful 
than to devote himself to the pursuits of honours and prizes. His 
intellect worked like a conscience in the field study and research. 
While others became involved in the dust and heat of w'oiIdly life 
and activities, Professtir Hemcliandia kept the noiseless l(.nor of his 
way along the cool, sequester.-d \,ile of acidemic lif<‘ Ho h.id no 
ambition to become nn admiirstralor heciu-'C lie was eon‘>( mtly aware 
of the danger of Die exaltation ol tlie admini'trator in the University 
oflSoe. As a Univer^ity teaih^r he eorreel';v understij id his throe 
great obligations wliieli W(>rc the iie*d for con-tant leseairli, the 
necessity of keeping a IreDi mind and finally tli<‘ duty to know and 
cultivati' his stiidenlv, as trieiuU. 

Ever) .student and fellow worKiu <i( Professor Ihiyeh.mdhuri will 
admit that he was a miracle of leaniitig. Learning was the business 
of his life. He had no other husim'ss or interests. Ho was gifted 
with a singularly tcnaciom meuary. Ilis industry was untiring. 
He worktd foi almo-.t all hours of (h-* day, anl sometimes fur into the 
night. Yet, even after making oVf*ry allowance for his memory and 
his industry, his fiiends and adniireift stood amazed at the range and 
exactness of his knowledge in the domain of History and Ancient 
Indian History in particular. He asked for no reward for liis 
worship in the shrine or sanctuary of learning. He avoided 
publicity and porularity with the tranquil dignity of one for whom 
the world of knowledge and speculati-m was more than rutficient. 
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He has gone tio bie re^t in, tibe otber world. Bat the value and 
quality of his work endures. Hie books and publications bear un¬ 
mistakable evidence of an unsurpassed, and in Joel a scarcely rivalled, 
mastery of every subject which he touched. The Political History 
of Ancient India from the Accession of Varikshit to the Extinction 
of the Gupta Dynasty is, in the opinion of competent western scholars 
a monumental piece of work and ('raftsiuanship which will give 
guidance to scholars for years to come. The Early History of tho 
Vaishnava Sect is p?rhap8 the first systoaiatic attempt to present a 
historical figure of Krishna an 1 to provide a sound, sober and rational 
history anl interpretvtion of tin Bhagabita cult and Valshnavism. 
It has been saiI that the lecture f of Profe'.'^or Rayclmidhuri on the 
Early History of the Vaishnava Sect "'rei l almost a-> would a Bampton 
Leclure on the HistoricMl Christ to a Christian an hence. They are 
an attempt to (ljtc‘ntiiiT.»le the authentic figure of Krishna from the 
mass of Purani? legend and gro"- trahtion, from the wild conjectures 
and mistaken, if rea-Joned, theories which sutround liis name’*. His 
Studiis in Indian Antiqaitns are always well-informed, thoughtful 
and siiggesli\c. They have suggested and mapped out hnes of further 
investigation in different fieldof study and rc-'oarch. 

A promising <Mieer—a care t full of immense jH)'sihliities has 
het'M cut short h> tlie cruel hand of death. T'ho last sar* of Profes'-or 
Kayehaudlniri were d. rkciied by a fital illiie.-'s from ahich lie did not 
recover. But he lovel life, anl more Uiin that, Cm all-nbsorl>iug pas¬ 
sion of Inside—ancient Indian Culture an 1 fiMli-ition Providence 
docii'od otlu'rwi^e. But even on hi-'iiek-hel he ii'verfor a moment 
shirked his duty. Hi' la‘> iire‘1 on mi lor siriin .in 1 aiiKiety ; and 
under a diNahling illne>s whivii perfu'tn.dii toimeutod him, he was 
always ready to re-iKind to every pniiiic dem.ind, the ui* nand of his 
aJnia mater, <ho dcmind of Ins fn< n'h and adiunviv. Ho was 
stricken down in tlie mid.-.t of his work, a matUr to conscience and 
duty. But we love to remember his soren* paMcnce, his untroubled 
eiuaniinity, and the quiet trust with winch dirn.g ihose long, weary 
days, he u'.vuitcd the c.ill which lie knew wa- oon to come. He 
has gone to his rest, anl to-day wo pa> our li > nag > l*'« clnri.slicd 
memory. We also convey our sincere c mdolcn •’ »> ili ’ immihers of 
the bore.ivfd faiiiil}. 
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THE STATE OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
MODERN INDIA 

pR\v\s Jtv\n CH\rDm'RY, M.A., M.Sr., ll.Pnit.., 

Profeswr of Philosophy, Pre\idpncy ('ollege, Calcutlu. 

If v,e take for our staixlaid the [lerfonnance of any advanced 

country (like Kn|<I.iiid ut l''iaiKe> in jiiiilosuphtcal btud\ aud reseandi 

we ha\e to ]>idn( that i)hiK>soph> in India in marking time. Tina 

IS v\ell-kiio\Mi in the utadeinie (iiihs. Of couise, h\ philoauphy we 

mean heie seiioiis .md undogmatie eflort dnectod touaids the solution 

of the fundamental ({lustioiis of tiie univerae and human life and, 

ho, we leave out of actount the woiks of Taguie. Mahatma Gandhi 

and Si I Aiahinda These ma\ he luoio valuable thin unv strictlv 

» « • 

philosophical liteiutiue and the peisoiuhttes mentioned are surely 

greater than most of our imiioitant philosophei» }>roper m the East 

aud West to-daj, jet this la another (juestion. We are toncerned 

heie with academic philosophy, and though this niav he iifieshed hy 

the inaighta of these master-minds, insights aie not philosophital 

(hoses. There uie ricli philosophioal unplieations tf thcBe uibightfl and 

viaions, but as they are not presented in an explicit manner and 

not reasoned out, they have an appeal to our emotions and that 

mystenouB facuKj called intuition iiune than the intellect ol man 

In fact, these authois, like most of our poets and piophcts, 

were suspicious of reason and relied more on some non-intellectual 

approach to truth. A philosi^iher, however, will have truth so far as 

it 18 rationally approached aud, so, easdv tomniunicablc to and 

shareable with others. He presems his thesis hefoie his readers 
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maaneir such idial iliey oan laadT fionsider it and joi^e it to ba 
true tx fa^. A prophet mttrefy delivers his message to his people Who 
Accept it on grounds other than rational and, so, only take them instead 
at, knowing them to be true. Thus the troth of a prophetic message 
neoessadly fluctuates with time and temperament of the people and, 
so, is relative, while truth of a philosophical thesis is at least claimed 
to be absolute like that of a mathematical demonstration*, l^hus if we 
leave out of account any prophetic literature, we are left with 
the writings of only a very few persons in philosophy of modern India. 
We can only mention the names of Brajendranath Seal, lladhakrishnan, 
K. C. Bhattacharyya and Surendranath Basgupta. But even regarding 
these persons we have to observe the following. Seal has not left 
behind him any original work of quality and magnitude. He was a 
great scholar and expositor and inspired philosophical study and researcii 
amongst his students. Dasgupta’s contribution to philosophy is also 
of this nature. Badhakrishnan is no doubt a great scholar and 
an original thinker but much of him belongs to the order of Tagore, 
Arabinda and Gandhi and, so, is lost to philosopliy in our sense. He 
has revealed the soul of India to the world at' large and has also 
developed a world-view of his own based on the insight of the 
Upanishads, but his is not a thesis in philosophy proper. " The worse 
for philosophy!” one may reply, but this is another question, viz., one 
of relative worth of philosophy and such noble literature as have 
a multiform appeal. What we wish to sliow just now is the poverty 
of mtellectual philosophy in modern India. K. 0. Bbattacliaryya was 
an original thinker who kept to the business of strict pliilosophising 
and did not mix it up «‘ither with that of a historian or with that 
of a prophet. His contribution to iihilosophy is solid, though verj- few 
people even in India read his writings which are very terse and abstract. 

So that modern India has not produced in academic philosophy 
an output comparable to, say, modern England or America. Whereas 
we find in England of the last one hundred years such substantial and 
serious philosophical tlieses as those of Green, (’aird, Bradley, 
Bosanquet, McTaggart, Bussell, Lloyd Morgan, Moore, Broad, Ayer 
and Byle representing the various shades of idealistic and realistic 
schools of thought, and we find such scliolarly expositions of Patou, 
K^p Smith and Mure, here in India we can but mention the works 
of these four, and perhaps one or two more, to compare with them. 
We may mention the excellent works of Kanadey, D. M. Batta, T. M. 
P. Mahadevan and P. T. Baju on Vedanta philosophy, of T. E. V. 
Murti on Buddhist philosophy, of S. C. Ohatterjee on Nyaya logic, of H. 
Bhaduri on Vaisesika system, and S. K. Bey and K. C. Pandey on 
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Indian aoBthetioi. aQ this output of work is not much m 
comparison with what England has produced daring last hundred 
years. Both in the sphere of original thinking and scholarly expomtions 
England, or any other advanced country like America, Germany and 
France, leaves us far behind. We find in each of these countries mudh 
philosophical ferment and development of schools of thought such as 
absolute idealism, new and critical realism, logical positivism, philoso- 
pbical analysis, phenomenalism, existentialism and neo-Tfaomism. 

Now it may be said in reply that India has not been free till the 
other day and the Indians did not receive such generous education as 
the peoples of the^e free countries enjoyed. But we may point out that 
India, despite its inadequate educational system, has made excellent 
progress in the sciences. Indian scientists! have inteniational reputation 
which Indian philosophers have not. Research pubbeations by Indian 
scientists in various branches of science contribute to the international 
co-operative onlerprise in these subjects and receive universal recogni¬ 
tion. But we have no such active research work in philosophy here 
which may, by the importance of its subject-matter and seriousness 
of approach, draw the attention of the students of philosophy at large, 
in India and abroad. Some of our Indian scholars m philosophy 
publish their papers in Western journals to gef a good hearing. This 
reveals the sorry ‘'tate of affairs at home. For the Indian journals 
of philiwophy (there are only two at present) are not read in the West 
and even m India they have barely one Imndred and fifty subscribers, 
while the Indian subscribers of some of the good Western philosophical 
journals have a comparable number. Unless Indian scholars in 
philosophy raise the quality of their research they cannot hope 
to compete with their Western brothers m philosophy and Indian 
brothers in science. It will not do by saying that the West is not 
interested in Indian philosophy and hence this difference in the Appeal 
of Indian scholarship in philosophy and science. For the West 
18 iiiTerested in Indian philosophy and is ready to recognise any Indian 
scholar provided he is himself seriously interested in Indian philosophy. 
He must be a philosopher first with an eye for essential philosophical 
issues and a genuine concern for their solutions. But our scholars too 
often confuse Indology with Indian philosophy. They are more 
interested in enumerating the views of ancient Indian thinkers than 
thinking over them and judging how far these views help to solve certain 
philosophical questions. The West is interested in Indian philosophy 
80 far as it sheds light on our age-old problems of philosophy. 
So that if we do not approach our own philosophical literature witto^ilfe 
proper historical sense and philosophical appreciation we c ann o^ 
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to dd anything wojithy in the field to attract the eerions interest of 
Anybody ■whether in India or abroad. That the West is ixamensely 
interested in Indian philosophy when proi)erly approached is seen fi*oin 
the high recognition that the works of Badhakrishnan and Dasgupta 
have received there. In fact, our rich heritage in philosophy is there 
to help us in this hne of study and fame while our scientists have no 
such advantage. So if the Indian scholar in philosophy lags behind 
his brother in science we should blame the former rather than any 
external circumstance. Our scientists suffered more from lack of 
proper facilities in their study and research than our philosophers. We 
should know under what handicaps our pioneers m scientific research 
in India worked,—our Jagadish Bose. Baman, P. C. Bay, Raha and 
Satyendranath Bose. We can then justl_\ compare the performance 
erf our philosophers with that of the scumtists. To judge is to compare. 

Thus we find that philosophical study and reocarch in India has 
been poor in comparison with that in other advanced countries 
and the complain that we have set a rather high standard is untenable. 
This is all the more apparent if we consider the philosophical tradituin 
of India with any of these advanced countries. India had a clear lead 
over all other countries of the world m philosophv sonro fnc hundred 
years ago and our philosophical lientage today is \astcr than that of 
any other country or nation. Moreover, we compare very favourably 
with other advanced countries in onr performance m science, literature, 
religion and politics. We have Jiad m India during tla lust hundrod 
years a galaxy of geniuses of such high order in these various fie’ds 
that India's place is easily amongst the very few top-ranking nations 
of the world. Why should we not then compare India’s philosophical 
performance with that of any one of them? 

We have to admit our lack m any sphere of our activity if w'c 
have it. Only then can we attend to it and help it. It is w’ith a 
constructive outlook and not with any morbid desire to criticise that 
one should approach this rather delicate question. It gives no one 
any pleasure to find and expose a malady that has seized one particular 
organ of onr cultural body. But we have to be as hard and resolute 
as a surgeon probing a deep wound and we should ho as merciless in 
handling the case as he is. Particularly now that wo are free, wo 
should look sharp into every nook and corner of our cultural life to 
see if there is anything wrong anywhere, and if we find any ■we have 
to attend to it with serious and immediate concern. We have 
to subject our cultural life to constant and thorough scrutiny now that 
it is recovering from a major illness, cts., our loss of freedom. So 
that we must -admit ihAt acadomio or intellectual {rfiilosophy ia aufifedng 
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from negl«ct at preaant tmd moat find out ways and means -to impcote 
the situation. The task ia important as philosophy as Un organ 
of culture of a people is a vital one, more so in India where philosophy 
always had an honoured place amongst the various disciplines. India, 
despite her present day poverty in philosophy, is known in the abroad 
for her past philosophy, and if India is tc» excel in any sidiere over 
other countries in the world she can do so in philowjphy, and perhaps 
in religion too. For every Indian has inherited an aptitude for these 
two allied disci|)lines froin his fore-fathers. The Indian mind is 
naturally iuetaphv.sical. High abstractions, profound speculations and 
lK)ld visions beyond onr common experience tempt inst.ead of 
frightening him. H(‘ moves with eas^ amongst them. Other-worldly 
attitudes and metaphysical probings are to be found even in the folk¬ 
lores and folk-dramas and the so-called ignorant maa.sc8 enjoy them. 
These nnh's.soned people are familiar with the major questions and 
idioms of religio-philoKopliy wdiich are in the air they breathe. In no 
coniitrv the insiitution of asceticism is so prevalent and held in honour. 
These ahcctics of various ordi'rs mo\c from place to place and sing their 
lores which arc as ricli in philosopliical ideas as in pious sentiments. 
'I'hus Ih'iigiil has her Bnulft, the and the various sects of 

Vai-ihnarnf. North India has the Kahir-panthit, Ndth-panthis snd 
many othi'rs, while South India is famous for her Ahcar/i. Tiacdi order 
of as<‘<*tics has its own system of philosophy which is expres-sed through 
Its songs and religious practices. TIicm' a«<*etic's charge the atmosphere 
of India with ri<-h philosopli_\. 'I'hey work in tho ullages and also in 
the places of pilgrimage where the common people throng on particular 
auspicious occasions when fairs arc lield. India lives truly in 
the villages w’hcrc though pivcrty and ignorance persist in one sense 
yet man's soul is still full of the rich lore of love and wisdom that Ins 
pitiphets and saints .gave him. Tfie average Indian in one of its cities 
is poor in this respect. With all his nuHlern enlightenment and animal 
comforts he is a blind man fumbling in the dark and easily carried 
away in any direction by any stray light. It is here that our prophets 
of modern India, Vivekananda, Tagore, (landlii and Arabinda have 
hel|iod him to see for himself what patli he ought lo follow, what light 
is to guide him. 

Bo the soul of India is awake. We are aware of our vast 
philosophical heritage both in the form of extant literature and tradi¬ 
tions and of our native aptitude. Yet with all the.'se advantages on 
our side we have not done much in philosophy during the last century. 
We should have during this time at least finished the sdiolil^^^ 
Bpade-work' of editing and translating into modem Indian 

i * 
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and English all She pdncipsl Sanskrit and Pali texts in philoshphy. 
We have not many translations and very few of them can be compared 
with such authoritative translations from Greek and Zjatin texts as 
English scholars have done. The value of such translations for the 
spread and development of philosophical study in India and abroad 
is obvious. Europe started a new life of intellecfual culture when her 
pe(^le came to learn the Greek texts and the Indian Benaissance has 
been mostly a revival of our ancient Vedic culture though certain 
Western influenc.es have worked into it. Rammohan Roy, Vivekananda, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Arabinda and Radhakrislinan—the prophets of modern 
India—are all essentially Vedic revivalists. But though the essential 
Indian thought has got its modern expression through these illustrious 
sons of India and has awakened the nation to a high sense of intellectual 
and moral responsibility, much remains to be done on the academic 
side of the matter. The vast amount of Indian philosophical literature, 
the record of more than a thousand years of very active thought by a 
very acute and enterprising people, has to be properly tran.slated and 
interpreted in modem terminology in the context of our modern thought. 
Much comparative study of a serious sort have to be done. We need 
for this sort of work at least one hundred scholars of the highest rank, 
yet at present we cannot find more than five such persons in the whole 
of India. Besides this work of recovering our {)liilo.sophical tr<*asuros 
the Indian scholars in philosophy have also to produi'c some origit'a! 
thought to justify themselves. Surely, original thought cannot be 
produced at will; it requires genius which is liorn and not made. Yet 
this is also clear that if we can by some means draw the more, 
intelligent section of our students in greater numlier into philos(»ph\ 
and arrange for a more substantial and thorough training in this subject, 
we may expect better results. With respect to geniu'-es, even they 
have to be drawn into philosojihy and properly guided in order that 
they may enrich this discipline. 

And this leads us at once to the chief contention of this paper. 
We believe that if we are sufficiently cognisant of this poor stale of 
academic philosophy here and are determined to improve it, we enn 
do something. We can start at once with a very definite programme. 
We must first raise the general standard of the course of study in 
{fliiiosophy so as to bring it on par with other subjects like physics 
or Chemistry. It is very strange that while in six years of college 
education a student of physics is required to learn so much, one of 
philosophy is not required to learn even a third of this quantity. The 
number of books that the former has to read during these years and 
the number tA new concepts he has to master are several times the 
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corresponding nnmbarB'^in the case of the latter. Bo that while an 
average graduate, who has not read logic or philosophy in his B.A., 
can take philosophy for his M.A. and oan easily pass the esazninatoii 
with but a year’s preparation, tiiis is unthinkable in the case of physics. 
In the Intermediate classes the prospective philosophy student reads for 
two years his logic,which is covered by a text book of about three hundred 
pages. The physics or the mathematics student has to read about six 
hundred pages. Any intelligent student can prepare the whole course 
of Intermediate logic in one month. Now, why should not the Indian 
universities double or treble this logic course by introducing symbolic 
logic and Indian logic? Why should we not prepare the prospective 
pliilosofthy student more seriously and, so, privide him adequate 
nourishment from the very start as other departments of arts and science 
do for their owm students? While admitting students in the B.A. 
lionours classes in plnlosojiliy we .should at present give more preference 
to those who luul nialhematies or any science subject in their Iiiter- 
luediiite stage than to those who had logie though we know that logic 
is mon* direetly helpful for the study of philosophy. This is because 
the former students receive u more substantial intellectual training than 
the latter who have heen fed on milk and sop for two preeious years. 
And our e.vperierice pro\es that the former class of .students do better 
in philosophy than tlie latlei. These stuilents who did not have logic 
m tlicir Interniodiale have to pass (according to (’alcutta University 
rules) logic examination in order to regularise their taking up philo.sophy 
m the B..\. class. Most of them pass this examination \ery well with 
hut a month's preparation. Now logic itself is neither eas\ nor limited 
as a subject. So, why not make it as diflicult and wide as it is needed 
to match with other suhjeets taught m the Intermediate classes and 
as it is calculated to help the prospective philosophy student. In the 
B.A, (lions.) stage too we find a very great difteroiice between the 
philosophy course of study and others, ’rhere are six papers in 
philosophy like other subjects but they overlap so much that pi*actical!y 
there arc four papers. For instance (talking of Calcutta Universfity 
standards), one half of the metaphysics papers is covered by that of 
history of philosophy and about a third of it is covered by (hat of 
philosophy of religion. The general standard demanded from tJie 
students is very low in comparison with other subjects, say. jdixsJCh or 
mathematics. There are very stereotyped questions which are repeated 
in one form or another so that a good .student can priqiaie the whole 
course privately in a few months. The result i.s that the good students 
in the philosophy classes are not lumrisliad at all. Why not give them 
a good lot of serious things? Why not work them as the otiitar 
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studdnts? This we can easily do for philosophy can easily be made 
dif&cult and more substantial and challenging for the young intelligent 
minds. Give them a good number of basic texts for detailed and 
critical study. Let them read the modern analytical philosophers 
thoroughly and see that they oannot avoid any of the syptems of 
Indian philosophy. Philosophy is so vast a subject tliat if we agree 
that a honours graduate must know as much of it as one of physics 
or mathematics knows his subject, then the present course of study 
has to be trebled. And without this adequate training in philosophy 
at this stage, a young mind, howsover bright, can hardly do anything 
in philosophy susequently by way of further study and research. H*' 
requires a substantial solid meal at this stage and we give him a lujuid 
diet fit for weak stomaclss. I'hereby we are doing an injustice to our 
students who are mostly bright and industrious. 

The M.A. course of study hii.s to be totally recast. At present 
more than half of it is a re])etition of the B.A. course and the general 
standard of study and appreciation demanded from the students i.s so 
low that it is universally considered as the easiest subjcrl to pass as 
a private candidate. Most students get a good .second class \\ith a 
preparation of about three to four months with 1b<> help of some 
notes,—some printed, others t\|»od or handwritten. AIosi of the 
students do not read any of the basic text hooks, for tliey are not 
available to tliem and they can manage without them. This state of 
affairs must go. There shou’d he alteranutive courses in various 
branches and systems .)f pliilosophy so that a student may g<d a tliorougli 
expert knowledge of stinie line of thought in which he may later on 
do some research. Students taking up a particular alternative eours>' 
may be required to read one or two allied subjects or master laie or 
two languages so that there may he a few subsidiary subjects. » 
compulsory papers may, however, he j)r(‘.sf'rihed : one on any one of 
the languages ; Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and (lerinan, another demamhng 
an acquaintace with the philosophical aspe^*t« of modern seicncc, of 
contemporary movements in art, religion and politics, 'i’lie value of 
these papers for the prospective research workers can he easily imagiiUHl. 

So that a candidate for the Muster’s degree in ]>hilosoph> must 
‘master a certain portion of philosophy. Only then can he he able to 
appreciate some of the problems of pliilosophy and to be drawn to 
devote himself to the development of this subject. If he has talent.^ 
he will do much significant work of interpretation, criticism and inter¬ 
relation in philosophy, surely of a much higher standard than we 
generally find to-day. And if he has genius, it will get the propir 
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conditioxis for its flowering. Genius must be provided w'ltli proper 
knowledge to help opening it and also to prevent it from becoming 
flighty. Thus we propose that by raising the standard and judiciously 
recasting the course of study in philosophy at various stages and, of 
course, by a corresponding improvement of teaching and library 
facilities, we can help the sorry state of this particular discipline in 
India. 
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J.VNAKiVALLABHA Bhattaciiauyya, M.A., Ph.D., Sunkhyatirtha 
The Dooteine of Abhidita-anvaya 

Now, a question aripes rit., “which one (of the above two hypo¬ 
theses) is to be accepted Our simple answer is that the hypothesis 
of Abhihita-anvaya should be approved since the ascertainment of the 
meaning of a sentence presupposes the determination of the mean¬ 
ings of its constituent words. If one is not acquainted with the 
meanings of words, he cannot make out the meaning of a sentence. 
The meanings of words are classed under different heads. We say 
“This word denotes a universal, this word means a substance, this 
word stands for an attribute and this word conveys an action. This 
statement becomes relevant if words express the above meanings 
which remain at first unrelated. But if tlie meaning of a woid is 
qualified by the meanings of of her words tlicn tliere is no hard and 
fast rule that a particular meaning is determined only by another 
particular meaning since all meanings are simultaneously presented 
to our cousciouPness.” In other words, the projiouudeis of the 
hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya substantiate their hypothesis by a 
negative argument. They hold that if the liypothesis of anvifa- 
abbidhana had been true then the meaning of each word would have 
been picsented to our consciousness as qualified by the meanings of 
all other words since it is iin[)os8ibJe to draw a line of distinction. 
Now, the upholders of the hypothesis of anvitu-abhidlifina may contend 
that by the joint melliod of ugieeineiit and difference the meaning of 
one word is distinguished from that of another word. 

Such a contention does not hold water since there is (no) 
occasion for the application of the joint method of agreement and 
difference to individualise the meaning of a word. The presentation 
of all meanings as being mutually related does not come to a stop. 
We do never hold that a sentence is constructed with words the 
meanings of which are mutually related. But if words are isolated 
from a sentence, they eipress such meanings as are in themselves, 
f.e., as stand unrelated. If all words which are the source of mean¬ 
ings assemble together then all the meanings of words are also 
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presented to our coupcioasness in their mutaal relation. In that 
case, it is very difficnli to single out the meaning of a word. Now, 
if a sentence is independant of the meanings of words then the 
sentence “Bring a cow“ may be taken as the mandate “Tie down a 
horse.” Thus we see that real meanings of words are required for 
the underbianding of a sentence. If they are so required then they 
should be grasped in iheir well-defined character. Hence, one is 
compelled to admit that the relation which holds between a word and 
its meaning is natural. When one ieams the meaning of a sentence 
from the usage of the experienced persons he does so deciphering 
the meaning of each constituent word. If one does not subscribe 
to this view then he will have to learn the meaning of each sentence. 
As sentences are infinite in number so it is impossible to obtain 
mastery over language. The net result of this hypothesis is this 
that all verbal transactions will be defunct. It is also noticed that a 
person who i.s conversant with word-meanings makes out the sense 
eveu of a new focm, composed by a poet. This is possible because 
of iiie knowledge of words and their meanings. If one subscribes 
to the hypothcKi^ that a sentence ir. the indivisible unit of a language 
and the meaning of a sentence is to be learnt then none will under¬ 
stand tlie meaning of a new poem. Therefore, the hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhuDa is not sound. 

Reasons which invalidate the rival hy^iothesiK of anvita-abhidhana 
are as foilowo. jf the hypothesis under discussion is accepted then 
only one word in a sentence sliould be competent enough to express 
the meaning of the sentence and all other words should be redundant. 
As we know tbc meaning of a word, we also, know tlie meanings of 
other words which qualify ii. The dictum of anvita abliidhana-vadins 
is that a wonl conveys its own meaning as qualitled by the meanings 
of other words. Tl us we too Ibal a single word conveys a world 
of objects to bo denoted by other words. Now, let all our verbal 
transaction le executed with a single word. But, as a matter of 
fact, we cannot transact all our business with a single word. If we 
say “A cow” (hen all prcdicahle attributes and actions flash in our 
mind. But we cannot s-eiect the acceptable meaning. To know all 
things at a time is in a sense to remain ignorant since a lietonei can 
take no action upon a word. To a man of taste an ocean, fnl! of 
water, does not appear to be distinct from a desert since saline water 
does not serve the purpose of pure water. But wo ^ee no reas^on why 
the word ^cow’ will convey its own meaning as qualitled by the exact 
attribute or .action which will suit the purpose of the listener. 
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Now, tbe upholder of the hypothesis of anvita>abhidh$Dft may 
contend that the word in question is accompanied by other words and 
these accompanying words will fix up the exact meaning of it. Does 
the said association of words help to convey the above meaning? Or, 
does the word itself communicate its own meaning? If j’ou insist 
on the truth of your suggestion then we say in reply that the asso¬ 
ciation of other words is not as significant as that of some words.in 
a mantra which is muttered. It makes no difference whether these 
words are present or absent since a word serves no nseful purpose 
if we do not know that it denotes such-and-such meaning. Now, 
if you hold that other words help to determine the meaning of the 
said word by conveying their own meanings then yon subscribe to 
the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya. Therefore, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the hypothesis of abhihita anvaya is better. The 
meanings which are conveyed by words become related to one another 
from llie stand-points of mutual requirement, reciprocal proximity, and 
absence of contradiction. 

The meaning of a word which is required by that of another word 
is related to that. The objects denoted by words which are adjacent 
to one another are mutually related. If the object denoted by a word 
is not incompatible with another such object then they are mutually 
related. In other words, an object which is related should be fit to 
be related. If these conditious of being related are not fulfilled then 
a relation between two objects does not take place. For this reason, 
tbe sentence, ‘'A hundred herds of elephants stand on the finger- 
end’* has the meanings of its words mutually unrelated since these 
meanings are unfit to be related. In other words, there is material 
contradiction. Thus, the above sentence conveys no meaning. But 
if we subscribe to the hypothesis of anvita-abhidbana then the 
said sentence should convoy a sense since according to the above 
hypothesis a sentence does never express a meaning which is un¬ 
related. But, in reality, tbe said sentence communicates no meaning* 
Hence, it is reasonable to hold that the meanings of words which 
are conveyed enter into relationship. Some scholars have also said 
to this effect that words, having conveyed their own meanings, com¬ 
plete their task and afterwards these meanings, being grasped, point 
to tbe meaning of a sentence. 

The Ebfdtation of the Hypothesis of Abhihita-anvaya 

Now, the upholders of the hypothesis of anvita-abhidbana lake 
their stand and review the leiuarks of the propounders of the hypo- 
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thasis of abbihiisHAHvaya. They point ont that a woxd does not 
illnminate an object just Uke a lamp since a listener must be initiated 
into the meaning of a word in order to undert>(and it. One leams 
the meaning of a word, noticing the usage of experienced persons. 
The exiierienced employ sentences in order to communicate their 
ideas. These sentences are never replaced by words. The reason is 
that mere words are never used to express one's ideas. 

When a matter is discussed some other matter flashes in our 
mind. A word is employed to communicate this new idea. This 
word should be considered as a sentence. A speaker employs a 
sentence in order to communicate a system of ideas in which all ideas 
are mutually connected. The listener also understands in that way. 
A third person who stands by them also learns the meaning of a 
sentence in that manner. 

This is what is called the communication of the meaning of a 
sentence. Do you say what is a sentence? Words which conjointly 
express a unity of meanings are called a sentence. Linguists hold 
that, u collection of words, expressing a unity of meanings, 
is a sentence. If we subscribe to this view then a collection of 
words conveys a tuiity of meaning. If only a single word had ex¬ 
pressed such a unity of meaning then words could not conjointly 
convey a complex whole of meaning. As external conditions such 
as faggots etc. conjointly maintain the act of cooking, all bearers 
conjointly carry a palanquin and three pieces of stone keep a pot 
boiling ho ail words without an exception point to the meaning of a 
sentence. This is what is called anvita-abhidbaoa (an expression of 
mutually related meanings). If a word could express a self-complete 
meaning which is in no way connected with the meanings of other 
words then all words would have no usefulness to convey the meaning 
of a sentence. 

Now, the adverse party invites the attention of the upholders of 
the hyjHithcKis in question to the open question, vii., if a single word 
is capable of conveying the same meaning as all words conjointly do 
then the utterance of ail other words is superfluous since a single word 
completes the whole task. The said objection is not tenable. It 
is impossible f(r a word to express a complete idea without receiving 
tlie assistance of other words. • Now, you admit that a single word 
cannot convey a complete meaning. Such on admission is contrary 
to the corollary of your own hypothesis. The reason is as follows. 
Each word falls within those the operation of which yields a complett 
result. If such a single word is present then an operation whici) 
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bringii ftboafc a complete result takes place. Again, such an operation 
does not take place if such a single word is not present. Thua we say 
that a single word iiroduces a complete result. 

Now, if the above objection goes to such a lengtii then we say 
“Let the collection of words convey the requisite meaning.” We 
also feel no necessity of holding that individual words which consti¬ 
tute the said collection convey the meaning in question. The hypo¬ 
thesis, thus revised, amounts to this that a sentence and its meaning 
admit of no parts. Bnch a logical conclusion is nut sound since as 
the working of an assemblage is noticed so the working of an indi¬ 
vidual is also observed. What is the working of a collection? And 
what is (be working of an individual? The communication of the 
meaning of a sentence is what a collection does—whereas the exact 
expression of the meaning of a word is the work of an individual 
word. Let us cite an example. The assemblage of all conditions 
produces an act, vim., the act of cooking whereas individual conditions 
perform separate acts, v.g., faggots burn and a pot bolds articles 
to be cooked. 

If a word has a distinct operation of expressing its own meaning 
then it should be admitted that the meaning of a word keeps itself 
aloof from those of other words. Now, the upholders of the hypo¬ 
thesis under discussion join issue with their opponents and empha¬ 
tically assert that the meaning of a word does not stand unrelated. 
The reason is this that a word is employed to serve the purfiose of 
a collection of words. Though a word is included in a collection of 
words jet it is not a fact that the specific operation of a word is not 
grasped. Hence, we do not share with the view that a sentence is 
partless since the specific contribution of each word comprised wiihin 
an assemblage of words is kcown to us. It is also obsetved that 
words which fall wiihin a collection of words conjointly perform the 
work of the collection. The said collection is not notice 1 to main¬ 
tain itself as distinct from the constituent words themselves. Though 
words in a body perform a team work yet the individual activity 
of each work is delected by us. Let us cite an example to ilhicidate 
our point. A carriage consists of several parts. We do not sinsrle 
out oacb part and say that this part, being made up of this stuff 
and that part, being made up of that stuff, separately perform the 
action of a carriage. Similarly, a single word is never eoiiiloyed. 
Hven if it is employed, it does not point to the meaning of a sentence. 
But a word, being combined with other words, engages iteelf to 
convey the meaning of a sentence. Bo, it is resonable to think that 
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the above word throws light on the hypothesie of a complex; whole 
of meanings. Hence, we have stated that words conjointly convey 
their meaning. Words which convey their meanings in this way 
constitute a sentence, la other words, a collection of words which 
expresses a complex whole of meanings is a sentence. For this 
reason as we know the contribution of each part so we agree with 
grammarians in not denying etymological meanings to words. Again, 
as w'e definitely know that each word goes on with its operation unless 
and until the fmal goal is reache i so we agree to differ from other 
Mmian‘'akas in the point that a word denotes its meaning as qualified 
by those of other words. 

An Answer to the Chauqbs Lbvei.lbd Against tub HyroTHRSis 

OE Anvita-Abiiidiiana 


Oiir objectors have point-*d out that if on3 subscribes to the 
hypothecs of anvit.i-ahhidhaiia then he should admit that the meaning 
of each sentence is to be learnt, otherwise, a ])erson who knows only 
the n callings of words cannot make out the meaning of a verse 
coinftosed by a modern }x>et. Such an objection has been raised by 
one who IS ignorant of the science of meanings. The word ‘a cow* 
does not convoy its meaning, viz, a white cow' since an exception 
is noticed. It also refers to a black cow as its meaning. One cannot 
also hold that the word ‘a cow’ denotes cows having all sorts of 
attributes since objects, thus denoted, are infinite in number and 
difficult to comprehend. But the meaning of a word is fixed up by 
means of requirement, fitness of relation, and proximity. A sentence 
is only competent to suggest the meaning of a word. The ascer¬ 
tainment of the right meaning is arrived at by means of the joint 
method of agreement anl difference. The application of this method 
is also confined onlv within the four walls of a sentence. Though 
the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence extends up to that of a 
word jet the starting jioint of the knowledge of a meaning is that 
of a sentence. From tliis w'e understand that there is no reference 
to a meaning which remains unrelated. This rearon behind the 
above conclusion is this that an experienced man who orders and an 
experienced man who is ordered do never eniploj a iiiere word. 
This {xiint has been stated before. Though we subscribe to the 
hypothecs of anvita-abhidhSna )et it is not a truism that the exact 
meaning of a word is not deteriuined. Wirb (he illustration of the 
diff^nt functions of various iiarts of a carriage we have shown tha 
different workings of various words in a senteace by means of 
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joiot methoi of agreement and difference. Thus we Bee that the 
meaning of a sentence does not necessarily coastiinte an indivisible 
unit. With the help of accessory conditions such as requirement, 
fitness of relation and proximity we have sometimes deteriuined the 
meaning of a sentence together with those of words. These meanings 
of words are also exactly determined. This knowledge of the mean* 
ings of words furnishes us with a clue to understand the meaning 
of other sentences which consist of these words since the denotation 
of a word, properly deciphered, does not change. Hence, we shall 
be able to understand the meaning of a new poem, compose 1 by a 
modern poet. We have also stated before that if words denote merely 
isolated meanings then we shall have never an access to the meaning 
of a sentence since such meanings are not the means of the deter¬ 
mination of the meaning of a sentence. 

Another objection to this h\qK)lliesis has been recordel to this 
effect that the utterance of other words is superfluous. An answer 
to it has also been given. The reason behind our answer has been 
stated thus—“Wlien other words come in close proximity all words 
play their part full well. You may ask, “If other words come in <‘lose 
proximity, what does a word do?” Our answer is that the same charge 
may also be levelled against all conditions. But you admit that all 
conditions conjointly bring about an action, i.c , produce a result. Simi¬ 
larly, if all words co-operate to convey the meaning of a sentence, 
expressing their own meanings then the hypothesis of abhiinta-aiivaya 
tunrelated meanings) does not stand to reason since one is never 
initialed into the unrelated meaning of a word. Again, if we do not 
admit that the meanings of words are presented to our consciousness 
in their relational character then we cannot establish that they are 
related to one another afterwards, since a unrelated meaning finds no 
ways and means of being related. 

Now, the objector may contend that unrelated meanings may 
relate themselves to one another with the help of accessory conditions 
such as requirement, fitness and proximity. This point has l)eon 
already discussed. Our reply to this contention is this that the said 
contention is not tenable. This requirement belongs to whom? 
Does it belong to a word, or to its meaning, or to a knower? As 
a word and its meaning are unconscious so they have no require¬ 
ment since requirement presupposes consciousness. Hence, we 
simply display empty words when we say that a word requires 
another word and a meaning requires another meaning. But 
a knower who definitely understands the meaning of a sentence 
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enjoys tlie freedom of thought. But his ie|uiivmenl. is not a source 
of v.ilid knowledge since one <*anuot acquire the true knowlo Ige ol 
liungfl by an act of will. At the out set vw^rds reveal things a-> they 
are the source of valid knowledge. Then, a doMie for relating the->e 
things siirings ufi in the mind o( a person. It follows the dii«K.'liou 
of word*!. It is, thus, the buurce of the knowlelge of mutrual reUtiia 
among things. If words are held to be responsible for the know¬ 
ledge of things then we are to almit that worJs hive long-lasting 
operation like arrows since, if \\ord> pa-*', aw ly then the mere desire 
ot a person cannot manufacture the mutual relation of things, denoteJ 
by words. 

Thus, we pee that the know^o Iga of the meaning of a sentence 
is not dciived Irom th" \eibil ■'ource without in i.upohment If we 
are in ti po'.ition to deinonitiate that woids diieotly lonvey the meau- 
iD" of a sentence tlien it IS unwNo on our pivt to hold that worls 
iruliicctly con\ey the meining of a sentence 

hhlE t’oXCLI Diva Pt)RITOV OP* IHE HyPoIOU l"* Ol 
Anviia-Abiiiduvvv 

In fine, Wt iirne it Pu* coiuliDioii ihat wouls convey relitional 
meanings ‘-iiu a it i tlioo'ily wiy of ( om nnnieating relation 

As We ktiow for (Cttim iummii!!} ielah*d meanings so it is inder- 
stood that D I itcd me uim ''t have a-^''unb’iod There is no otlier **0 uce 
ol the knowledge ot lelation If one siys “Bung a white cow," he 
does not iicces'^aiily reler to a le’ation In Mcne ca-C''of um’ e the 
i‘\penonrod pcr«iOus mike mention of words d'liiting lo’ahon 
Though an igii orant p’'! am u>tes .1 stmton'e involving a woid which 
points to relation vet the relation dot', not turn tion a'^ahmdof 
union. Jjet ns < ite in evi np'e [I '*1 h i p'l'On si^., ‘ Fhei » are 
ten pom granites,” the moiiiing of the uoiJ‘ten'it n )t related to 
that of the woid‘pome {ranattf'.’ T'lU', we ',ee that the hypothe'i*. 
of aiwita-ahhidlrin i (lolated meanings) i. rea^oaallle. 

Now, an objetloi look' foi an answer to the prtiblom “How J > 
you explain the seuteme that there aie i bandied herds ol eiepliin's 
on the tip of a fingoi from the si intl-po nt of anviti-ibhidhln i'-'” 

The defender jints the sini'i qu'stion hi hisob|e(*t^t uil sits 
“Oh upholder ot the liv p ithosis of abhihit i anva^ a ! how do vou s il\ c 
this very problem? As yon hold that meanings, being e\pie' *d, 
enter into mutual relation so yon just e\[)lain Ii )w the meanings of 
words contained in the saiitenca are rtIited 15 on■* an •that after th'if ^ 

expression.” 

3 - 1910 P—VI 
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Now, the upholder of the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya says in 
reply to the question, “As the meanings of words of the sentence are 
not fit to be related, they are not mutually related. Wbat we intend 
to sny is tliis that expressed meanings are mutually related only when 
the conditions of mutnal lelation, pit , requirement, fitness and proxi- 
iinty arc satKsfied.’’ 

The upholder of the hypothesis ot au\ita-abhidhana (expression 
of related inoaumps) fr^ys. “I have also held that words convey 
mutuallv related inoamngs piovulctl that tliey satisfy the conditions 
of requirement, lUiies'' .lud pio\iiriit>. tlie t-.iul conditious are 
not lulCrcd, vvoids lonla.itd in the ahove i-eiitcnee, do not express 
related meanings’’. 

Tlie propounder of the Inpothc'-is <^f .ih'iiliifa aiivaya prepses 
his point with the lol’owin.4 wuid", ‘A^^on pieieh the doctrine of 
anvitd-nhliidliauii si _\ou hold tint the .ihove ‘•entenee will eonvev 
no ponse since it is ah url for the meinings ot woui-s to he iiiutually 
related. In other woriK, if the lU'^aiiiii^'. ol wolds cannot unite 
thcnipclvcF with one anotliti ti er a scntcnc' whuh (ontiiiiis words 
having unrelated meaning'-cleatly fails to i nuinuiucate its meaning. 
But I advocate the dictiine of ablrluta an\ is.i ilen‘c I h ild that 
though the meaning'-of woid . in the above senteiitc stand iinrt*l.iti*d 
yet the sentence convt^vs its moaning. Siviuj this I am n'>t open to 
the charge of lucoii-isteney.” 

The uphohhr ol the hypothcsi- ol anvita-ahliiclbruia rotoits 
thus •—“ Though \ou ate a judge, luiving keen insight _\el )ou have 
not followed the pio'O^' adopted h} a vvoid to convey its meaning. 
It is the na'iiral fiinetion of a word to convey its meaning. But the 
speaker iinj have nunts oi dements. When they are taken into 
eonsideratioii it i^- doterminod vvhelhci the&* vvoids of the speaker 
have be« 11 iigldly or vvron,,ly used. WonK convey an additional 
scute. Ii is this that tin \ point to llie lelaiion wluc'h hold- between 
a case and a ve>l). But owinc to the pervtinon of the intellect of a 
speaker the knowlodge oi relaiim wliicli hohls between a case and a 
verb becomes fali-e.” 

Some thinkers have .‘•aid on tliH point that knowledge, derived 
from other i>roofs, contradicts the tmtli of the said verbal knowledge. 

Now, the upholder of the doctnne of anvita-abhidbana says, 
“ The intrinsic validily of verbal knowledge is, therefore, supreme. 
This or that sentence produces verbal knowledge without being dis¬ 
turbed as long as it does not face an opposition. Ijet us discuss 
whether the fentonce that there are a hundred herds of elephants 
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commaiiieaics a meaning or not. Thero h nothing wrong with the 
syntactical arranginncnt relating to words since the sentence con'^ists 
of words wh'cli indicate the lot alive case, the subject standing upon 
the locna and the verb and this meaning is clearly communicated 
to us. Tf the ‘-aid inoaniiiLTs weie not communicated, the said sentence 
would not liave been constriieted. Hut, in leahly, both of us hold 
file same \iew that it is an impossible feat for the meanings of words 
to be mutunlly related ‘•ince the} are not fit to be so related. 

If it is held tliat tlieie is no svntactical arrangement of words m 
the above Bdifeiue then the so-f<i!led sentence should be a mere 
enumeration ('f several l<-tier‘- like a mentjon ol letteis such a.s ka, ta, 
ca, ta, til, pa, etc. but should not be a real sentence. Ef we take into 
consideration the nieie .sjntat lital arrangement of words in this case 
as we do in the ra<‘C ol the .sentence “ There are ten pomegranates 
then the hypoth^'sis of anvita-ablii'llirina does not violate the rules of 
reasoning. 

The senteiK e is foi inally ccriert but materially incorrect. The 
oppo'-iticii winch it hice> < om*>s furni another quarter but not from 
the (juaritT <)l wnnh Thi^ ] mill has been claiifnal already. Words 
have an intnn-.a* i>o\\ei by diut of which they operate siooothly. 
Under the'e (in nm'-taiu0- wo cm boldlv .o’sert that the Vedia will 
cany tlnu iiiinn-u \.ilM!it\ wiilucit lacing aii} opposition. A.s the 
Vedas do no* own then * \'sti lu •* 'o an author so they do tbeir work 
/ <., oonectlv ion\i\ tluii n eamng w tlionl any liindrance. Tlie 
knowledge wl.K h i^diined lioin the \tcla-' heais tl < tamp of intrinsic 
validity. It i-ah-we illdifects \ k-ngtlis di-tU",>on on this paint 
18 nnnecessai } 

Thus wt see that if '-iib^enbn to the h\[totlics's amita- 
ahhidh.lna.we (an expl.iin bnw a '••mHoiuo n>m'inn.n..i <■'. it'- mean¬ 
ing. ^la}' wn ai^o 'Uyeed tliai tl>e h.lined s( hoi.ii>> should hscard 
the hjjtothc'i' of ahliihitu-anviN*i -in • it has no educativ-' value. 

T 1 !E IhllTMION Ol IHI' Dotlfll.Vl Ol .\\\ I IA-.Vi!tIlDIl\\.\ 

The tiitKs do not e^d(U^e tb** .ibove solution Voin statement 
that one leainstl.at lidin the n-acc ol the exp'iienccil pei-oo-> is 
true. It is a tiiiisni iha* all veil) 1 transactions aie cMnited hy 
means of Fentenco-. It is a fad that all words, like the bearore of 
a palanquin, asseu.ble together to convey the mi'in'iig of a sentence 
by tbeir joint effort. Let us now diseu-s how one acquaints himself 
with a meaning. Does he acquaint Inn'^-elf <'n!} with a coinjiosito 
meaning which is w’orked out b\ liie totality of all words? Or* 
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is he taught only the meaniog of each word! Now, if uoe is to 
le^rn an indivisible whole of weaning then it is unavoidable for him 
to gather the meaning of each discrete sentence. In that lase, as 
we have pointed out, learning will be impossible since sentences are 
iudnite in number. If the truth of the second suggestion is admitted, 
the exact meaning of each word should be ascertained. The pro¬ 
pounders of the hypothesis of anvita>abhidhana have cited an example, 
viz , the different parts of a carriage have distinct functions. Tlfe 
narration of it suggests that the distinct fiinclioti of eacli word is to 
be admitted. If the truth of the above suggestion is denied then 
the necessity of the knowledge of the etymological meaning oi a word 
will not be reqniied for the understanding of the me-iiJiiig of a 
sentence. In that case, a speaker w’ho iiileiids to communicate the 
meaning of the sentence “ Bring a cow may also use the w’ord “ a 
horse’ instead of the word ‘ a cow'. Unlike the graninnri.ins you 
hold that tiie knowledge of the n eaiiing of a word i^ ne<‘os.saril> 
requiied for the understanding of the ineaniiig of a sentence. B 3 
the joint method of agreement and difference one picks up the extent 
of the meaning of the word ‘ a cow The same extent ol this 
meaning becomes active to constitute the meaumg of a seiileiice in 
which the word ‘ a cow ’ finds a place. 


(7 0 be coiitiniHd) 



THE IDEAL CONTENT OF A SENTENCE 

Du. 1\ H. SvsTUi, rii. J). 

UniPcrsifif of SaugoT, Satujor 


3. The purpose of langna;;e is to express thought ; aucl thought 
i 8 eniboilied primarily in .«5entenres Sentences are the basic units 
of language ; for we do not think in isolated words, but in relevant 
combinations of words, called sentences or propositions. Every 
sentence is made up of gome significant words which are related to 
one another through mutual expectancy and compatibility so that 
they give rise to a coherent and logical verbal cognition.' The 
meaning of a sentence, however, is dilTercnt from and greater than 
the meanings of it's component parts called words In other words 
‘sabdartha’ and ‘sabdabodha* are two different things. The former 
conveys the meaning' of the word.s employed, while the latter com- 
rnunicafcp a unified idea as mch. The principles of pioximity, ex¬ 
pectancy,* and compatibility*, govern the logical a sfi-’ct in the cor¬ 
relation of tl’o meaning. 

Ijanguage, the vesture or embodimentpf thought, is a |x>werfnl 
instrument of communication. To the first place, it crystallises and 
embodies thoiighi, for it is the inanifc'-tation of internal conscious¬ 
ness.* A significant sound, called word, i.s at the basis of language 
which has noilber life nor reality apart from the mind. A.s M. Breal 
observes, “Thioiigh all the centuries humanity ha.s deposited in 
Language the acquisilioiih of malerial and moral life" The 
language of a community thus reprewnts the ideas, beliefs, aims and 
struggles of that couununity; and with this, iiuman life proper com¬ 
mences, and human values are developed and preseived. 

But a single word can, at times express a complete idea and 
function like a sentence, as the veib in the imperative mood, or as 
the word emanating fioin an emotional excitement. Vyiisa goes to 
the extent of saying that every word has the force of a sentence and 


^ "V&kya bh&vam av&ptasya i^tattliakaBy&vabodliatali. sa*i puil}'ato •i&biiit bodfau na 
(aom&traaya bodhatab". (Jaciadiia : dabda £akli rrakfiSikii, 12 ). 

* "Mlakfa^o bodbab” (fbid.). 

* "Ayoin artho ‘rthkntaTa aakftnk^a it! vyavahftralt (r..if:bumniijii?a| p. 497). cf. 
"Padam a&k&Bkfam iti tu aak&nhy&rtlia bodbnkuin ity arlham’' Obid , p. 50Si, 

* *‘Atibaoif(b& yogyalk'* {tbid,, p. SO!)). 

* 8«e Pii^yarAja cn Vakyapadfya, I, ). 

* Samantics, p. 1. 

' On Yoga Bfltra 8.17 : "Sarva fMidefn ciat' ffikyo 4ak(ib vj-kfo i«> uktea atiti gamyato”. 
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some words retain the meaning of a sentence. ^ But by a word he 
does not mean a word taken by itself in isolation; for he states that 
the simple utterance of the word "Fr/fsa” means for us the sentence 
*‘Vrkso *sH'\ That is, a word does not exist, as significant and 
communicative, apart from a sentence. And it is only in and through 
a sentence ihal a word acquires its power to convey or communicate ' 
an idea Thus the denotative and connotative powers of words 
depend upon sentences. The problem of the impoit of a word iherc- 
fore is the same as that of the import of a sentence. 

This raises imi)ortant and interesting problems. Is the sentence 
the unit of language, or is it the word? In the Vedic we come 
across passages which speak of sentences as though they are not 
or ginally divided into paits. Tlius in the Taittiiiya Sanhitii we read I 
‘ Vag vai paracy avyakrta”. ~ And the Rk PratibHkhya states: “Pada 
prakrtih sanhila”. ® And Durga observes that the seers beheld the 
mantras in the form of Sanhitii, as a coherent system and not as 
isolated words. * In this wise, the grammarians treat the vakya- 
sphota as the only significant and real one. ' (lonseqnently the 

splitting of a sentence into its units is an unnatural fiction sanctioned 
not by any rational necessity but by mere convenience. ® It is for 
purposes ot instructing the undeveloped minds that a sentence is 
split into so many words. Even Patanjali s^ieaks of “padakarah”. ^ 
Only to point out that the words (‘padas') are created and therefore 
unreal. But the sentences, us complete cxpressioiih or utterances 
of the ideas, thoughts, and feelings of the individuals, are natural. 
They emanate from the nature of a situation or mood. As a result 
every word in a line of poetry is surcharged with the poetic emotion 
and imagination; for, the parts breathe the spirit of the whole. This 
characteristic feature condemns ail divisions and analyses of sentences 
as artificial and false to experience. The verbal cognition of the words 
severally is not true to experience As Puiiyaraja puts it : 

1 "Dfdaiu ca vakyartha pada racau&ui ^rutnyas chanJo ‘dbite" lUndi. cf. “Srotriyas 
ebando 'dbite'’ (Papiini). 

* 6.4.7. 

» 9.1. 

* “Sanbitfiyab piakpiivaui jyiiyah Maiilro by ahbivyajyaaianab purvam }‘f(r 
maBkadfteb sanliitavanabhivyajyale, na padaib. Ata4 can sanhcain era purvam 
adby&pftystity aoucaQa brabma^a, adbiynte cadbyetarab Apica jajno hannani saobi* 
tayaiva vimiyoiyante mantra, na padaib" (On Nirukta, 1. 17-. 

^ "Yady aplbaa(aii pak^a uktas tathapi vakya apbota pakfe tatparjam grantba 
krtani" (Sabda kauatnbba). 

* "Yakvapadiyani, II. 240 cf. Piiij^varaja on II. 267 : "Taemau manyatnabe 
padany asatyani, ekam abhinna svabbavakam vakyam. Tad abudba bodbaniva padi 
vibbagab kalpitab". 

7 Oa 6.1.207 : "Na UkSa^ena padakara anuvartyah". 
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f* ITpadhi bbMenaiva ^abdasya bliedapratibhaso, 
iia svato, nltyatvat.’* ‘ 

A word appears to differ from the others and a^ems to stand in isola¬ 
tion mainly because the differen *6 lies not between words, but in 
the determining sounds. 

“Abhijanyatvarn adhyasa rupatvatn agatah dabdam * Thas 
we can analyse a word into its components, but these units cannot 
be further analysed. With reference to the sentence too, the words 
stand in the same predicament As w^ analyse a word into its 
“prakrti” and “pratyaya", so do we handle the sentence *. This 
also goes to sliow that the word cannot be a significant unit of sense, 
sin,’o the loot or the suffice is devoid of any complete sense. 

Jagadlsa observe.', that verbal cognition arises from words that 
are logically and significantly related to one another in a sentence. 
The sentence thus is the significant and relevant unit of speech, 
and it presupposes the inherent lelateduess of words. * This 
require.' the correlation ot a group of words and of a system 
of meanings. ^ That is, the proce.ss of thought manifests itself 
in the syntax. Thus, for example, in a compound different 
words are combined, and their meanings are so related to 
one another that they yield ono specific idea. Tw'o different concepts 
are made to evolve a synthesis at the bidding of the mind and of 
reality. Hence they have a reciprocal ooinpetcncy (samarthya), and 
they together form into a single inflected word. This feature is 
reflected in the sentence, for the sentence is the expansion or widen- • 
ing of the same jninciple. The sentence is an indivisible unit 
expressive of sense. The meaning of the sentence is indivisible,* 
and to underi'tand the sense we have to take the sentence as a whole. 
In such a case, woids loae their identity and individuality as they 

* On A akya|adiyaiii, JI. 22. 

* On TT, 129. 

^ "Pade Di vari}a vidyantp var^eau avayavE iva v&kyat padanHin afyantam pravireko 
iiakafcuna"’ (Vakyapadiyaui, 1 7;j), 

* "YdUia p.id<> vibhajyanti: prakHi pralyavaday ill, apoddliaras bUha vakyo piddnaiu 
upavar^yate*’ (Ibid, 11.10). 

“Vakyabhavaiii avaplaaya sacLha kasyavabod haUb aainpadyalo iajJabjdlio na 
tan nia<.rasya bodhatah" (^abda t^akti Prakaiika, 12). 

* “ Pada aamubovakhyjiu artlii aiinaplavitr " (Valsyiyana ou X.S. 2 I •''S/. 

^ Padajn&nara tu kara^ain dvaram ca catra padartha dliil.i 

£&b Jabodbab pbalam talra dtktidki s hakari 

tVidvanatha : Bba^a Pariccheda, 01). 

* *' dibdasya na vibb&go'sli kulo, ‘rtbasya b.iavi^yali 

vibbaguih praknya bhe.lain avidvau prat padyatu " 
iV&kynpaiiiyatn.llt I'd). 
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enter the senteoae and occupy their proper stations.^ All the pro¬ 
positions are, therefore, b^th luontal and linguistic at the same time. 

2. What is the import of such a sentence which is a unity and 
a syotem of many words, where the many are to serve to the inter¬ 
ests of the whole? Here we hive a variety of answers offered by the 
ancient thinkers. The force of a sentence is said to be gathered in 
in the verb, and as a result a verbal form is enough to constitute a 
sentence. This means that the essence of a sentence lies in action, 
in a conation.’ In association with an indeclinable, kuraka, or 
adjective, a verb can be the nucleus of a sentence. If these ascociates 
only quilify the veib, then such a united or qualified predicate can 
make a sentence.® Pro n this position one can push forward to say 
that a verbal form itself is a sentence.* But if there are two finite 
verbs in a sentence, one of them is to be taken as qualifying the 
other, since a sentence can expiess one and only one idea.® Tn every 
sentence, therefore, we lace a verb, and a verb refers to or implies 
a no in. 

A verb denotes an action, and a noun denotes a subject or 
substance.* According to Varsjanani ‘bhava’ reveals itself in six 
ways; 

“ Sad bhdva vikara bhavantTli viirsyayanir |d>ate, a'^ti, vipari- 
namate, vardhate, apakslyate, vinahyatiti ” 

Tn the ‘akhyata’ or verb the primary factor is the idea of action, 
and activity is said to be silent in all things. In sentences where 
the verb is not explicitly expressed, action is to be understood. This 
action gets itself transformed into a euf)jer*t or substance, when flie 
verb is predicated b) a *krt-j)ratyaya' revealing the comjiletion of an 
action.* 

“ Kriyiiblii nirvrtti vasopajatah 

krdanta sabdabhihilo yada syat 
sankljya vibhaktyavjaya lingoyukto 

bhavas tada dravyam ivopala!^yah 

1 " Bi&biuaiiartho yatba nasti kaieid br&hmBi;ta kambale 

dcvadaltadayo vi,kye tathajva sjur onaitbk&b ” (/bid., 11.14). 

* Virlika 9, on 21.1. “ Ikbjiliaai aavysya karakanilesapaiii, vakFam ". 

cf. Puigiyarftja on II 1 : ** Akhy&ta iabdo v&kyain ity aainin pakae kriy& vakyartba); 

I Mabibhafya, 211; ** Apara aba: ikhyatam sa Tiie^ai^ani ity ovi •Sarva?) by 
et&ni kHy& vikfan&ni 

4 Virtika 10 ; “ Eka tin 

• See V&kyayadlya, II, 6. 

* Nirokta 1,1 : “ Bhivapradhanam akbyatam, aatlva pradhdnatn nfl ii&ui ” cf, Oirja : 

* Bh&yal^, Karma, kiiyi, dh&tv artha ity anarth&ataram See Pataajali ou 5 3 te. 

^ Kirpkta, I. 2. 

4 P«toD)aIi on 6.4.19 : " K^d abbihito bbavo dravyavad bbavaiil ti ”, 

• Bfbad T)t*val&, 1. 44. 
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Iq other wordie 'dravjra’ or ‘fcattva* aqd 'bhava' are not different 
jfrdra on3 another.^ The dtfl:ecence between the two is ottly one of 
em^tasie, and it depends on the intention of the speaker : 


“ Sabdenoccariteneha yena dravyaai pratlyate 
Tad aksara vidhau yuktam namety ahar manisiuah.® 

Even the 'pratipadikas’ of Panioi are mereiy nouns.* This* 
points to Ihe conclusion that the differences between those who 
emphasise the noun and those who insist on tjlie verb, ate not funda¬ 
mental. These differences do not alter the nature of the meaning 
which a sentence offers. A.s Henry Sweet points out, we think 
simultaneously of both the subject and the topredicate, presumably 
because they are not different, nor are they mutually exclusive. 
And Sayce tells us ; “ So far as the act of thinking is concerned, 
subject and predicate are one and the same, sud there are many 
languages in which they are so treated There is an intimate 
relation of interdependence between noun and verb; and the Aryan 
verb was originally a noun, as much as the Aryan noun was originally 
a verb. We have the verbal roots, “ dhana, jana, vadha, gavesa ”, 
which appear to be substantive.^. The Kambojas, says Yaska, took 
*4ava’ to be a verb, while the Aryans accepted it as a noun.® We 
have also a series of denominative roots.® 


Noun and verb are closely related to one another. According to 
Sakatayana, all words are derived from verbal roots.^ If so, we 
have to call every pa.^serby an ‘a^va’ or horse, for the word ‘asva’ 
etymologically refers to walking. .Ynd if an object can give rise to a 
variety of actions, it has to be designated by a varied list of words." 
Etymology, if this were the principle at work, it would have correlated 
the words'‘purusa”, “asva”, and “trna”, into *‘puri8aya”, “asta”, 
and ‘•'tnr.lana”, respectively.® According to this view, the root 


• “ San niatiaiii liliava liiig.im syal ” (quott d by Durga on Niniklal. 0). c/. Darga 
on Nirukta cn J. 1 : “ Yutiva lij akhyatp vidyaniaa.im ap> dravya;n aviv.ik^sla.n evatu 
ibapi vidyanianapi kriy&vivak^ita ilra\ya paritv&t aaltva sabdasya.". 

® Bfhad n^valft, 1. 49, ct. Rik. f'tati^fikhya, 22.6. 

3 See SuL-da Sakii Frakaitika, 14. 

• The Siien<a o' Lanjiiiage, II. 32.7. 

6 Nirukta, JI. 2. 

• See on Paijini 3. 1 23 ami 3. 1. .32. 

^ Nirujita : 1. 12 : " Niui5DjBkbya'a iatiniti iakt&yano nairnkta samayal ea ef. 
PaUnjaU on 8. 2. 115 and 3 3.1 ; *' VaiySkarat^anam ca aakatiyanaaba, dfaStajani 
D&meti ”. 

• " Atb&pi cot eaivuni akbyaUyanl naiutiui ajDfyuvadbbijb puvaih sain prayujyate, 
t&vadbhyo fi5tnadpya pratilambbaf/i sySl tairaivam sthupa daradayava, seoiaoXca syftli ” 
{Ibid.). 

• *' Athapi ya ef&m nyayavau k^rma^ami kah satnskaro yatJiii c3pi pralilitartliani syua 
tathaivio}an Acak^Iren purufam purify Uy j, akijirain, « 9 t ty a^vain, tajedanam ili 
{Ibid.). 

a.iMfiP—VI 
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precedes the noun in order of existence, and action determines a 
noun. But how is the earth called ‘prthivi’ before it was extended 
in space Oargya and the grammarians do not accept this principle 
as universally applicable and valuable: 

'* Na earvaniti gargyo vaiyakaranunam caike 


The emphasiB on noun and verb had a vailed history, the former 
gave rise to the cognitive understanding of a sentence, while the latler 
drew attention to the conative side. Thought and action are respec¬ 
tively the spheres of discussion and the truth lies Foniewhcre between 
the two. 

3, The verb is an important clement in the sentence, and the 
meaning of a Bentence depends on Itie meaning of the veil). 
Mandana, the Mimansaka. held that (he veibal root conveys the idea 
of the result of an aclion, for the verbal teiinInatioiH denote the 
action proper.-* Some other reverse this process, for a lesult generally 
follows an action.* But if the root denotes action, the vcibal toiinina- 
tions are meaningless and Bupoifluous.'’ Hence the root mu-t d( note 
some qualified action.* And ratanjah ob'orve^ : 

“ Ka punah kriya? Ilia, Iva Piinji HkV? C'e.st.l. Ka 
puna^ccsta^ vyai^aiab ^ 

This‘kriyii’or action is said to be an immakrial roahiy,' foi its 
meaning cannot be explained piccisely® It can only bcinfcired 
On the other hand in the realist Fyslenis ot logic, tiic lerb oiiginally 
served the function of a noon and gradually came to sel^e the func¬ 
tion of an adjective. In the giammatical syctems the vcib became 
more and more comprehf nsivc. As Bliailjliaii obserics : 

“ Gunabhfitairavayavaih samuliah kramajanuianriai 
buddhya prakalpita bhedah sa kriyety abhidhiyate ”. 

Thus a verb like ‘pacati’ evolves in itself a synthesis ot pot, file, fuel, 
cook and the rest: 


J ‘ Frathanat ryflmltyabub. ka enam apralhaji^yat? Kiip udb&iaiSca ” dhid) 

^ Atia Ma]|jdaDa Mitral;.pbalatcitiao' dhat%aribat>, vy&parat^ piatyaySrib ib *' 

(HafiiQB&) c/. TattvacintaniAiji ; “ DbSt\aithub plialam iti ”. 

* Uangeia : Tattvacintain. ))i : “ Ibal&ukkulo \ya|iara eva dlil^tvarlhab ”• 

* Gad&dbara : VyatpnUnfida, p. 37 : “ DbSlor vySpara n Stra v&ciUe.avilakfaoa 

bodba praa'ngBb 

* “ NayySs tn saniycgidi iQpa pbalaviieHavacrbiiiBasyaiva gamy&dyartbab ” (Ibid), 

* Oo 1. 8. J. cf. “ KrijH vacann db&iulj ”, ** bbava \aca) o db&tub ” (Ibid', 

* ** Sarvalba bba%aa dubd^iiai'va 4abd&u Scu^te na kiocid aitbaiatani nidardayatv eTani 
jfttiyikft fcriyeti " (Ibid). 

* Knya Dinieyaui aly.imBpandjsfa. ABakya knyi pindTbhata nidardayituiu *’ 
(ti/td). 
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“ Iha earvesn sadhanesu sannibiiesu kadacit paoatityetad bbavafci, 
kaduoin na bhavati. Yastniii sadhane aannihite pacatfty etad 
bhavati sa nilnam knyii 

“ Kriya ”, therefore, is the ‘fiakti’ or activity inherent in all things 
and capable of uniting the individual with bis object into a baruionio'ia 
systsin. Anl Bhartrhiri says: “Sarva'ra sabaja ^aktir yavad 
dravyam avasthita ' 

But the apprehension of the meaning of a sentence is not 
necessarily depeii lent upon an action. In the sentence ‘he cooks 
rice in tlie vessel with faggots’, we have an action no doubt; but 
there are sentences referring to existing things. Tu such sentence 
as ‘who is this king?’ and its answer ‘If'' is Pauv'ala’, all reference 
to action is absent *. S nne words wlien tliey are first used may 
relate to action, hut they ar> subsequently so'^n to refer to existing 
things. Further when a sent^nc' comm micatei pleisant news, we 
find that tho woids d-‘Uole an existing something which is the cause 
of joy. There is no invariable rule that words should signify action * 

111 Mhn.dnsii the verb is a combination of many words: and 
action is inher>Mit in every noun '. Action demands effort ' which 
unites action with the goal or result. Hence Kondabhatta obseives 
that a root denotes .letiiui and lesiilt as well, while the verbal termina¬ 
tion refers to the substratum®. Thus the root refers to the time, 
mood, and action: while tho termination involves a''tion, time, 
number, and ‘kanaka’. 

The meaning of u .sentence depend? upon and involves a reference 
to the consequences that can be derived from it in action or oth'^rwise. 
It is here that insight and understamhng work together in cdose 
co-operation. The consequencdepend not on one word or two, but 
on the system of wo ds called the sentence h This system is a 
unity: and Patanjali take.^- this up evam when lie interprets the com¬ 
pounds. Jlegarding the “ekarlhibhava” he observes there: 

‘‘Tattodam aparain dvailaui bhavaty ekarthi 
bhavovasamartliyam syad vyapeksa veti. 

1 IiT. 28. 

* Partlia^arathi : S.ntiudipilfS, Tarkapfida : “'t’-iUifipi pifioSil balni'5al.> sjddharthe 
Bnbda prayofja cl Tdaiiat 'ko ’y»-ti raja ‘pa crk'ati’ ity adi?'? prjs'ia praUv-iianadiju kSryaiya 
vyabbic&tad avvdbliicary artba inairain vjcyft'n I'-i suj lanini ” q>p 

* '‘Naikautat'iij k&i.vaithaia ^tbdauarn” iXbid. p. 17-. . ,, 

* Durga on NinikU, I. I : “Dlmludov pnnali Krija vacin.ili sica i firuni vidyate . _ 

* “Yavat siddhiro and bum ca aadhyulvenabhidhTy vto fidrita kiJtua iflpat\at kriyeti 
^yapadidyate fVakyapadiyam). 

“ “Phalavyaparoyor dhatur adraya tu tinali u’tiyla” iVa yakarapa bnu^ai^a, 2)- 

^ Ou I'aQiui : 2.1.1 : '‘Sun.wth ilji fada vidhih”. 
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Evam bi df^yate loke. Puruso yam para karmapi 
pravarlamauah avaxn karma jahati. Tad 
yatha, taksa rajakarmani pravartamanah 
svain karmajabati". ‘■ 

The worda denote only one un-dift'eientiaied meaning, by surrender* 
ing their individual meaniugfe; for, the union of the words in a com¬ 
pound gives n&e to a new meaning.® This same principle most be 
and is found in a sentence too. 

4. Tbero are eight views in the interpretation of the ideal 
contents of a sentence ’’ All those who speak <>I it in terms of a verb, 
a significant word, and a sciies of related words, are in favour cf 
“ Anvitabhdhana vuda Here the import of a sentence is made 
to centre louiul a signifiiant woid or lound the related words. 
Those wl o emphasize the combination of words and on the sequence 
of words accept the “ Abliihitanvaya vadi Here the principle 

according to which the words unite with one another is made to hold 
the kej to the entire problem. There arc olhers who insist on the 
nature of wolds as universale, on their unity, and on the intellectual 
awareness; and according to these tliinkers the sentence is an in¬ 
divisible milt. All these views once again presuppose “yogyata” 
“akankga”, and “asatti’*, and these help cr aid the “anvaya”. 
They aie not the mam f.actor& that give rise to the apprehension of 
meaning, for they aie taken to be only the co-operative and aiding 
factors. lienee it is said that ‘akanksii’ or expectancy depends on 
the word, while ‘yogyata’ ii piopriety thrives on the meanings of the 
words,^ though they do overlap. \s reg.i'ds ‘asatti' or the proximity 
of words, we arc told tliat this feature is ol no importance at all 
eince the .slow-witted understand-, the wouls violating pioxnnity while 
the quick wilted does not require it,' Sa tar all tliinkeis agree with 
one another, and from this point onwards they diverge; for the point 
of divergence is the piinciple of tlie relation that subsists between 
one word and another in a sentence. 

’ Cf. ‘ Bihunfiin vrliidliBimaiiam vac'inair ovi sa Ibme a>aiii niabali ganravatn Uimiia 
abarthibhava a^ritab” (VHiyakaraija bbilnaad). 

* “Sama^pklulu l>binn8iv<i HJkhb piukajii 6abia ilbii) Cf. Pdta ijali : “Ka puoar 
▼rttir nySyva? .Tahat‘ivartha'’. See dabda ^akti I’rak&fiiku, p. 83, 

3 "Akbjbta iabdam. s.mgbato, jahb aanghatavartinl, Eko ’navayavab dabdab, kramo, 
boddhy anuaambrtili, padam adyam, pFtbak aarvapafain iak&uk?im ity api, v5k.vam prati- 
maUr bhinnS Ijabudba nyayavadnani" (Vnkyapadiyiitn, II 1,2). 

< ’'YDgyat§irtbagatik& ik9& iibda ni^thaaubbavia pratyekaru vfi miliUft vi aai*’a 
lingam asiddbitah” (Sabda dikti PrakaSika, 4). 

* "AtAttili 6&bda bodhe na Karaijam. Mandasya avilantbena bodha kira^am, 
aiLandasyu tu kieatty nbbdvc ‘pi bodho bh vality artli&h”. (ManjQ^S ; EuD]ikatik&). 
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6. Tiie meaniog ia immediately apprehended by the mind 
and the mind recalls the deep-rooted impressions.® These impres- 
siona enter into our understanding of a sentence, idea, or fact. 
A sentence, therefore, signifies the meaning that abides in intelligence®, 
and this meaning is treated as “pratibha” ’ by the Grammarians. It 
is manifested through the word-s tliat are related to one another in 
the form of a hentencc. According to Bhartrliari, “Pratibha” brings 
about ail association of the meanings that appear to be otherwise 
unrelated (‘asanisista’); and the sentence convevs tfic objective fact 
as such: 

“iipa^Iesani ivarlliauani karoty avicarita 

sarva rupyani ivapanna visayatvoua vavtute ®”. 

“Pidtiblia” reveals itself through words, and is expressed by the 
intellect tliat is aided by experience and memory ; it determines the 
ultimate reason for inclination or activity ®, for it is an innate function 
of tlie mind, an inlellcctiul herit ige ^ This meaning is at the basis 
of all instinctive and \\t‘ll lliougiit out actuities; and words stiimiiate 
this intelligence : 


“Bhavaimnugatad etad aganiad eva jajate 
iisati viprakaisahhjain agamas In visisjate * 


“Pratibha” or intuition is therelore the meaning of a sentence accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of ‘sphota*. 

According to the Indian grammarians, the woids that constitute 
a sentence have no separate meanings at all. They are meant to 
convey the united or synthetic meaning of the sentence as a whole. 
But as Aristotle observes: “A sentence or phrase is a composite 
significant sound, some at least of whose parts aic in themselves 
significant; for not every such group of words consists of verbs and 
name—but it may dispense even with the veib.” * That is, the 
meaning of a sentence is not meiely an aggregate of the meanings 
of its words; nor does it repudiate the meanings of the words entirely. 
In the sentence wo find the words combined in a new or specific 


* "latiakhaQiJa pakse pratibha vjkyaitlinh.” tPupyaraja on vri,ky.ipiiJT><ii», II. D. 

* Cf. "M.iuo hi jantiianUra BRiigatijnatn" (Euinara Saiubhava); “'I'ac cetasa smarati 
uQnain abodbaprirvain bbava ulbtianijanauaatara aaabriuini (Abbijiana 

* "Bauddh&rthasya xacyatvaiii’’. 

* ‘'Viccheda grahace ‘rtlmnam pratibl.auyaiva jflyaU s.akySilba 
pad&rtbair upapaditaui". (Vakyapadiraai, II. 145). 

* Ibid, II. 147. 


6 2 ). 
iti tain abub 


• Sainarambb&h pratTyanlo tiratica liapi tad vui^at 
sain ann pa4yati” (Ibid, II, UOi. 

^ Cf. PuQyar&ja ; “Janiu&ntaiabbyaaa bclukayam”. 

• VSkyapadiyam. II. 68. 

• See Bu’olier ; ArisU>tli'’8 Theoiy of Poetry and Fiuo Ar(, p 
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way, and theiefoie tijey sentetice ooraea to poasess a new uieauin|>. 
This principle clearly proves that the contention of the grammarians 
is contrary to normal experience : for if the meaning of a sentence 
is totally different from that of the word, we can never understand 
it. And if the sentence can ofTei nothing but the aggregate of the 
meanings of the vioids, it can never be new. On the contrary, we 
do experience a new unity or a new synthesis in eveiy new sentence, * 
“A sentence oi phrase may lorm a unity in two ways,—either as 
signifying one thing, or consisting of seveial parts Jinked together * 

This unity is a special feature of a sentence , and it is a unity based 
upon the relation between the parts and the whole. The parts are 
integral to the composition ol the whole; and yet the whole is always 
greater than the sum of its parts. It is this strange feature that 
makes the whole unique and one ; and in this sense “the Illiad is 
one by the linking together of part*:-*The ‘ame lemark applies 
to any great woik of ait. Tim meaning ol a sentence, therefoie, 
runs thiongh the meanings of the woid''; for, ns the grammaiians 
have correctly obscivcd, we always begin with sentences and arrive 
at words through analysis, rontcquciilly the fcpaiate woids do 
really luoathe the spiiit of the whole sonteiice ami aie determimd 
and conditioned by it. Thus at limes, loi e\ample, we find ouisel- 
ves to belli a difficulty legaiding the meaning of a paiticu’ar woid; 
and this difficulty is lesolved only when we come across the sentence 
in which it is employed. 

G. Thus \^e find ouiaolves in the midti of two views, one oin- 
phasizing the final import ol the whole, and the othei insisting on 
the import of the paits only. To resolve the entiie problem we have 
to examine closely the natuio of ‘I'ltparya’ or ideal tontent which 
is said to be the impoit of a sentence. Some thinkers hold that a 
definite knowledge ol the ‘latpaiya’ ih essential for the undeistandiiig 
of a sentence. For some others this ‘tatparya’ should be known 
only when the words are ambiguously employed. For some, it is 
necessaiy for verbal knowledge but it is comprehended in “akanksa" 
or mutual expectancy of words; 

“Tat padena vina yasyananubhavakata bhavet 

akdi'.kea vaktur iccha tu tatparyam pariklrtitam” * 

The mutual expectancy is a demand born out of the need to convey 
the intention of the speaker. 

I ffeuT. p. 77. 

> p. 77 

s VoktavalT p. 390. 
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But is “tatparya" cothing but the intended meaning? Tl»6 
parrot and the child imitate tlie Reuiences of llie elder?; but they have 
no intention to convey and yet we uodeistand those teiilences. There 
ore people who cliant Vedio byinus without knowing what they mean, 
and yet the hearer can and does make out the meaning. That is, we 
hive to distinguish between the personal meaning or the intention 
of the speaker, and the objective meaning. The objective meaning 
is conveyed by the fitness of the words of a sentence. In other words, 
‘tatparja’ means “tat pratiti janana yogjatvaiu” 

Langu ige makes us kn )W thingf- and also expeiunte them. It 
shows the facts and states them m a way that evokes and organises 
our moods and emotions with the le.sult that the words employed 
vivify our experioneea. In this ju’orc'-s the words that refer to facts 
are united with and sviilhe.^-ised in an expeiicnce, f<r the words in¬ 
duce in us a vision of those injsteries and sicrets that are seen in a 
light that nevei was on sea or land. * This dual function arises from 
the twofold nature of the weid, its sound and it.s sense. On the one 
hand language refers to reality, and on the other to the intelligence 
or thought. Thing!- like theories, systems anl worlds, are brought 
to our attention because of the intellectual function of language. 
This accounts for the niiuor role given to all dictinction between 
sensation and imagination in aesllietic expression. 

Meaning doe.’ eineigo at tinT's from the context oi fituation, and 
the verbal meaning is liable to bj conttolled by intention. The 
meaning of an object or word is no other thin the value it has for us, 
and it i.s fioni the s'andpoint of value that we cognise and experience. 
Thus the meaning of a woid might appear to be the meaning of those 
who use it. Dr. F C,S. SchiPer observes ; “We can all understand 
that the three little words ‘I love jou’ mean a declaration of love, 
though we should not know what they actually irieaut in use until 
we are tt Id who‘I’and ‘you’ wcie”. * That is, we have to lake 
into consideration the context in which the words are uttered along 
with the altitude or outlook colouring this utterance. The real mean¬ 
ing of a man cannot be understood, however, apart from the words 
he employs. And these words must have agreed meanings, meanings 
that are accepted by the speaker and the listener as well. Without 
this agreement, the speaker cannot convey his real meaning. As 
such the distinction which Dr. Schiller effects between veibal meaning 

^ See Vriianta PenbLa-a. 

* Bee aleo Virgil C. Aldrich : Languag), Expeiieure, and Pictuiel Aleeniiig (Joursa} 
of Philosophy, Vol. 45, No, 4j. 

* The Pntbltm of hfesDiog (Ainloteliau Sociely—Fnppleuieutarj Vcluma VII, p. lOjL), 
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and personal meaning ib rather futile ‘ ; for he observee : ** Com- 
monsense ia willing to recognise that personal meaning is the primary 
and important meaning, and that verbal meaning is secondary and 
derivative; it always allows an appeal from the meaning of the words 
to the meaning intended by the man who used them, and condemns 
an argument from the latter to the former as ‘merely verbal’*. Dr. 
Schiller apparently refuses (o recognise the fact that the meanings 
of the pronouns, relative words, and demonstrative words, aie deter¬ 
mined by the context m which they are employed. By Tjanguage 
we do not mean a system of personal meaningh, since language by 
its very natme is a tocial activity. It offers to us a system of mean¬ 
ings mainly objective' and iinpert-onal, and therefore concrete and 
complete. This is the major contribution of context; for, as the 
context is classified and defined more and more shat ply, the reader 
or listener comes to apprehend the same objective system as the 
author or speaker. Thus, two laymen might talk about motor cars, 
each meaning all the while a thing differtnt fioin that of the other. 
And when two Mathmaticians begin studying the woiks of one another, 
their personal meanings disappear; they are at home in an objective 
system of meanings. This objectivity eliminate.-, the possibility of 
misunderstanding. '' 

The sentence, ‘the sun is setting’ is fit to convey the relation 
of the sun to the act of setting, and not to the act of rising. It 
refers to the evening, to night-fall, whatever may be the intentions 
of the speakers. In the context ol time it denotet! the onset of the 
night. But if two robbei8 are talking, it will assume a special con¬ 
text and also denote their intention to steal that niglit. If it is a mendi¬ 
cant speaking, the context will fccu'ss out attention on his evening 
prayers. If a lover is the speaker, il denotes tli*^ aiuoioii*. sports that 
are to come. In all ihe.se cases we find tint the meaniDg deteanined 
by the context is to some extent personal, rehtive to the speeker's 
intention. But this n.caiiing is only an extension ol the primary 
meaning which is objective and which does not involve the intrusion 
of oue's intentions into the understanding of tlie sentence. This is the 
direct consequence of the view that the primary meaning is inherent 
in the word, and not something imported into it. 

Consider these instances where we do have knowledge of the 
meaning of words used by one who is ignorant of their sense, or who 

1 Cf. A.C. Kwiug : The Ptobltm of Meatuug (Atistotelien Fkcktj—PappieBJenUry 
VoluDie VII, pp. 1080. 

3 Ibid, p 104. 

• Cf, H.F.R. Hardie : The Probhin of Meaning (Ibid, p. 119). 
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bsiDg in a state of sleep ha^ no control over his wilt.* Here the 
personal meaning has little to modify the actual meanings of the 
words. Further, the meaning of the important word determines 
the import of the proposition. In the sentence, * bring the cow*, it 
is bringing that is emphasized and the other words qualify or condition 
it. They are adjectival and as such give rise to a particularised mean¬ 
ing of the word 'bring'. This particularised meaning is not personal 
but relational and specific. This idea is expressed through the 
denotation of the word. Here we notice how the meaning of a word 
gets modified in a context as it is related to other words 

7. The Frabhakara Mimansakas accept the ‘anvitabhidhana 
vSda* according to which the sentence is a verbal form (akhyata), or 
the first inflected word (adyam padarn), or the group of inflected 
words that are related to one another (Sarvapadam sakanksara)*. If 
the sentence is a verbal form, the meaning of a sentence lies in action* 
as specified by the verb In the otlier two alternatives too, the 
meaning does not fall outside of the given words. The meaning of 
the sentence therefore, is the same as that of the woids contained 
therein. 

Words are first related to one another before they can express 
their consistent meanings, and it is from the special connection of 
one word to another that we derive the meaning. This theory 
proceeds from a peculiar doctrine concerning words. All sounds, 
we are fold, are made up of letters, and the word is the same as the 
letters that constitute it. The order of the letters determines the 
form and meaning of the word ; and these letters are cognised much 
in the same way as the Nyaya thinkers cognised and understood 
with the aid of the impressions left behind by the letters. The 
letters themselves have the power to bring about the understand¬ 
ing of the thing denoted by the words. The letters or syllables, 
therefore, are the means of verbal cognition. But words denote 
objects only as related to the other factors of a sentence; and 
the sentence enjo’ns some duty or other. Words thus acquire 
their denotative charxeter only as the instruments of an injunction. 
Thus it turns out that the meaning of a senten-e is njt a simple 
gathering np of the separate meanings of its words, for the meaning 


* P&rthas&rathi : !3ilatradtpik&, p. 91 ; “ArlhSbhiprSva ^flnyenSoi avSpaJy^ 
th&yam para vasa pri 7 uk''air api labiair arlha pratipatti darianad .. .. Taamat pratyayakaQ 
•abdah”. 

* "Yatra yatra v&\yt« y'lyo'rftho viiejyatyoDa Tivaksitaata'n era svjpadein aSnSuya 
yaomS lak^itam naitvnrt ilarai paiA nt avartbaubbidbSi la dvareg i tat si nbaal ii rflpipa 
«»k,ayauti*' Jbid., p. 1611 . 

* Pnwarbja oo Vft Ky.. IT. 1. . . 

* Akhjftta fijblo vakyAH ity asnia pakft* krij2l vaky&rthih (loia). ^ 
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depends upon action. And the words are meant to generalise or 
pArticalarise the action which is the essence of a sentence. The 
meaning is intellectually assimilated ; and this assimilation presupposes 
the necessity of ‘akanksa’, ‘yogyata’, and ‘asatti’ in the relation of 
one word to another. These three connect the meanings of the various 
Words, and we apprehend this connection by our memory and in¬ 
tellect. Hence it is that Salikanalha observes ; 

^‘Akanksa sanuidhi prapta yogyarthaiitara sangamat 
svarthan ahuh padaniti vyutpattih samsrita yada 
Anvayi vyabhicarabliyain tada doso na kascana” ^ 


Thus, according to the Prabhakaras, the potential capacity of the 
word lies not merely in denoting its own meaning, but in revealing 
its meaning as referring to or as involving an action.® When the 
sentence, ‘bring the white cow with a stick’, is uttered the Ustner 
means the act of bringing the object ; and this act of bringing is 
derived from the verb and iclatcd to the object. Tt is the act which 
is the essence of the utterance, and the act is always transitive. This 
idea of an act is inherent in every woid. As su.’h the words of a 
sentence are united with one another in terms of this act.’’ 

But in the sentence under consideration we do not liave merely 
the act of bringing the cow, since we have also the words ‘white’ and 
‘stick’. It is not a simple unity of the verb with the object, for we 
have the unity of ‘guna’, ‘kriya’, and kfiraka’.'* By the time we 
come to the last word we apprehend tlie related system of the words. 
It may be said that all the words in luutaal relation arc directed to 
express only one idea and that is an act ; tlius the act of bringing 
refers to the white cow and involves the person who is to bring it 
with a stick. But even in this explanation, we relate the word 
‘white’ to the word ‘cow’, and the word ‘white’ can in no way refer 
to an act by itself. Yet it is related and is relatable, which in itself 
means that it is not the idea of an ac t alone that can relate the words 
to one another.’ And if the central thought of a sentence is an act, 
and if this idea of an act determines the syntactical relation, bow 
does the meaning of the sentence differ from the meaning of the 


^ Quoted lu ^NttjaoaprasadiuT, p 145. 

s “K&rjraHatne}?!'* sv&rthe pads aSimartbjain, na padartha matre" (Vlvarai^a, p. 276). 

3 "Padauameva satusarga pralipadane laghavam lii" (Vivarana prameya Sangraba, 

p. 268' 

4 “Ka hi prayoga bijedt karya aannarga eva givakrker niyamena pratiyate, bim ta 
gapa yyakti, kriya, karaka sanisargaS ca” (VivataQa, p. 277), 

5 «Tatb& ca aaty avyavahita 8ai!Qbandbop3.d&na siddhaye asyaoTita Bv&itbain&ize 
4abda s&ODarthyaiu abbyapeyam, laghav&t; anyathS anavada piBiangat": CVivarava 
Prameya Sangraba, p. 268). 
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word? They will have to be identical, and consequently the many 
words in the sentence will be redundant.* 

All the words of the sentence too are not individually related to 
the verb, and yet the verb or the act is said to bring about the 
syntactical unity. The verb does not control all the words of the 
sentence, nor are the other words elements or party of the act. In 
other words, the various words other than the verb do neither leveal 
nor denote any action. Moreover what does the verb ‘to act’ denote? 
It cannot be any meaning other than its own. As such to speak of 
an action as the power and meaning of every word is preposterous.-* 

A word has (lie ‘^ikti' which is the cauf-e of the relation of 
unity in the sentence, li expresses or reveals its own nature as 
determined by this ‘^akti’. It is lelated to other words. Now 
consider the word ‘cow* ; it expresses its own meaning whicii is 
inherently related to the other words of the senlenee, ‘bring the cow*. 
Does this related gioup of woids cxpiess a meaning, or not? If it 
does not express, the words otl>er than the word ‘cow’ aie meaning* 
less.-* If tlie other words too have a meaning like the word ‘cow’,, 
the sentence must express something. If to the word ‘cow’ cannot 
express its own meaning until it is lelattd to the veib ‘bring’, and 
vice versa. Jn such a case a sentence is meaningless if the words are 
not related to one another tluough their separate meaniugs. (Jonse- 
quently, a woid has to express il.s relation to other words even befere 
it can expres'- its own meaning. Thin a word will be expressing 
itself twice at different moments ; and this is contrary to expeiience.-^ 

To escape from this difficulty, the Prabhakaras argue that we 
first remember the meanings of words as wc hear a sentence ; and 
this inemor\ is based on the aesociation of a word with a meaning. 
And when the sentence comes out as a (■lo.->elvnit whole, the remem¬ 
bered meanings are made expressive.'* But what happens when we 
associate the word with a meaning? Wc do not lake the word in 
isolation, but as related to the rest of the sentence. If at all, we 
only remember in (he first stage ; the memory can take cognisance 

^ “Karjanvita svailliain pTania^untara Eirlijte?u 6al>da s iiik»t11i3.iih pr'ilipadi’a, 
pa6c&d \&k;n pinnifi^ad npi IBvan inatia praOpattad, kdthani anuxBdn na bhavet” Obnl).^ 

* "AtafJ lJaT^u]lUgat aika pjayojaka laliliByanvite aun'artliyaDi abhyuppj^aili 
kBry&nvitc siimarthyaiii syat, tadS. 'kaiya' padaaya tan na siddhyi.-), kat?-antaral>havat 
{Ibid), 

* “Ekasoiftd eva padat tat tad arfhanvita sifirlliuvaboJIm ‘•anil b.nrua jMd.uiiavaaya 
vaiyarthya praaangal” (Gitaukhi, p. 146). 

* “Padaitha in&trabhidbana paivako tu lad anvilablmUnno clvii abliiuhaiiain apta* 
m&qam, aDapadeyRmUnani r&padyeta” {Ibid'. 

“drfiyamatiatn padaiii aaTvani ainari tananviftiitbaki ni N>&ya Hampudita vy&kti 
pa4cad viJkyittba bodhakaoi antrli aanDikitair evain aithaii anxiiilam aliuanatj Artham&hil 
padam larTam iti tiftnyonya aam^rayali (d&likaiiStha). 
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only of the related words ; and by a related word we mean a word 
related to another by virtue of the meaning. Thus we bear the 
sentence ‘bring the cow’, and after some time ‘see the cow’. If we 
were to accept the part played by memory, then while we bear the 
word ‘cow* in the second sentence we have to think of it as related 
to the act of briging, whence the act of seeing fails to be related to 
the word ‘<ow’. Moreover, even when a few words are forgotten 
one can reconstruct the meaning, specially in a long sentence.* 
Hence the Prabhakara explanation of the ideal content of a sentence 
does not satisfy the demands of logic. 

8. The Bhatta Mimansakas accept the ‘abhihit3nvayavada’, 
according to which a sentence is a combination of words following a 
certain older or sequence. Jaiinini insists on the single idea running 
through itand so does Sahara.® A sentence, therefore, is a synthe¬ 
tic judgment made up of words that are united with one another to 
form a single whole.® This unity harmonises the parts and gives 
rise to the import,' which is distinct from the meanings of the various 
words since the whole is greater than the sum of its parts.® The 
sentence conveys a single, self-complete, and self-subsistent idea. 

Each word has its own distinct meaning, and each such meaning 
is equally significant since it serves some specific puriose in the 
import of the sentence. The significance of sentence lies in the 
correlation of the meanings of the various words.* This special import 
is already implicit in the nature of the words themselves Santayana 
too observes that language is a “ symbol for intelligence rather than 
B stimulus to sense”. The synthesis of the meanings of the separate 
words constitutes the import of the sentence; and it is distinct from 
that of the separate words. 

The meaning of the sentence is a single unitary idea, and it 
does not form part of the ‘sakti' of the word. The word does not 
stop after it signifies its own meaning, for it leads up to the meaning 
of the sentence. The first function is a necessary intermediary in 

1 daBtredTpik&, p 368. “Df^yate hi visirrU pfirvapadaDim api dlrgbatuaesQ 
Tikjesa vikjftTagatiV’. 

t *'Arthaikatvfid ekam v&kyain, 8&kkdk$ani ced vibbKga Bjftt”. 

I *'Bkftrtbab pada aan Gho v&kyani’'. 

* *'B&kft&k 9 aTajaTain blicda par&D&kGnkfl ^abdnkam kama pradh&nam gnaavadakftr- 
thaiDV&kyain i|yate” (Vaky. 11. 4). Cf. PnQyar&ja on TI. 1: “Sangh&ta pak 9 e, krama 
pak^e ea aamaai^o v&kyartbab*'. 

a ‘‘Padanlm paraspjr&nraye pad^rtba va4Id ftdbikyaai aamaargab aa T&ky&rtbab” 
(Pu^yarftia. oti II. 41). 

* **^Saiabandbe aafi yetlianyad adhikyam tipai&Tate v&ky&rtham ava tam prfthar 
auakapada atm^ruyni’* (V&ky. II, 42). 

’ Oadftdbara : Vyntpaltivida: "^ftbda bcdhecaika padlrthe 'para padMU>a*7* 
tambandltab atmaarga mary&dojfi bbaaate". 
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the MaliBatioD or oonsaocitnatiiou of the second. The meanings of 
the varioQS words are harmonised with one another and unified in the 
form of a sentence; and the import of a sentence is the apprehension 
of meaning of this unified whole.* In other words, if the 'samsarga’ 
or the unity of the words is not apprehended, the sentence itself can* 
not be understood, nor can there be any consequent reaction or response. 
The apprehension proceeds thus: when a person says to another, 
‘bring the cow' and he brings the cow, we have to recognise two 
things. On the one hand there is the act of bringing presented by 
the word ‘bring’; and on the other there is the object‘cow’. The 
act of bringing is related to the cow which is brought; and from this 
one can infer that in relation to the object, the verb has come to 
acquire a specific transitive meaning. Thus every word has the 
power or capacity to denote its own meaning, and this meaning, 
apprehended from the word, determines the unity of the sentence.’ 
Hence we arrive at the meanings from the words, and from the 
meanings we arrive at the ‘samsarga’or the unity of the sentence.® 
Consequently the meaning of a sentence does not lie outside of itself 
in action, but in itself only.* 

If the meanings of the words are not explicitly revealed, the words 
cannot form a syntbelicdl unit; and as such we have to accept that 
this power to unify the words into a sentence rests with the meanings 
of the words and therefore indirectly with the words.® It is said, 

“Vinabbidheya smaranarn anvayapratipatfitali 
Tat tat padartlia smrtayas tesam anvaya bodhikah” 

Unless we take note of the meanings of the expressed words, we 
cannot apprehend the meaning of the sentence; and when we under¬ 
stand the sentence we do find that the meanings of the words are 
comprehended and contained in it. This meaning of the sentence 
is not the same as the meanings of the words that constitute 
it; for the words are like the fuel, their meanings are like the flames, 

* "Padebhyalji pratipinDanam padurlbiiDSffl PBraapaiarfliavsbodLanam 

obhihit&Qvayo n&ma" (Vivarapa, p. 275). 

' "Evani sarva padSnain padartba STarfipanialrr^ii famartliya pratipaHeI.i aamsarga* 
bcdhalr kim nibandbana iti vikf&yfim aoBiiyatba Biddh&nvaya vyatinkiibbyam dabdavapata 
padSrtba oibandhaoa iti kalpayate" (Vivatapa, pp 276-276). 

* “Tatati padebhyal pad&rtba\>, padirrhebhyat samaarga ity abbitiiiftnvayavadinSni 
matam” (Jbtd., p. 276). 

* “Evam ca aaty etam roalanuaftrepa ^abdaay a na kSrySiivita av&rthe aamarlbyam, 
kim tu sakrtha milie" (Vivarapa Prameyn Sangraba, p, 257j. 

* “PadirlbiD&m anabhihil&DSm aarnsarga bodhakatvabhftvad abhihitftnarn e?a tad 
«*t*vyam Tatha oa padirthanSm aamaarga pratyaya janana aamartbyana, padftakm ea 
padftrthefu Isfc ^mftrtbyftdbftoft Bfimarthyaua iti* (Citsokbi, pp. 148-49)* 
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and the final import is like the cooked food.’ And yet the words 
nowwhere relinquish their meanings. As Kumarila observes, 

“Na vimunoauti sainarth 3 Hm vakyarthe ’pi padaninali 
Vakyaiiha laksyamano hi sarvatraiveti ca sthitih.” 

The words do deliver their primary meamiigs; but whoii they are 
united into a sentence a new spirit breathes into them. Thus a 
straight line by itself has a property of its own. and when it forms 
one of the sides of a square it does not lose its priinaty sense. But 
it is permeated by the meaning of the sipiare and in this moaning of 
the whole its primary meaning participates. The words, therefore, 
have their nisus towards the whole. 

"Sabdas tatparya visaya vyatisangasya luksakah 

Tat tatparyabhidhanatval ksvolain bhunksvcti subda vat” ■* 

And this whole w'ith reference to a sentence is called ‘tatparya’ or 
the final imjxirt. 

The sentence bocome‘^ a unitary whole not because of the words, 
but because of the inean'ngs of the words. Tiiis is a view o[)en to 
serious objections, lithe meanings con'-litute the unity, we must 
be able to derive the same cognition from two statements which give 
the same meaning but whicli u.se diffoient syuonymons woids. Tims 
the sentences, ‘A thing ot beauty is a joy for ever’ and ‘A thing of 
beauty is a constant joy’, mean the same thing hut give rise to two 
different and distinct inipicbsions. These impressions depend upon 
the relations subsisting between the wolds in the two eases. And 
when we find that the words by themselves can and do outer into a 
syntactical relation with one anotlier, there is no need to take lecourse 
to “laksana” and explain this lelation in terms of their meanings 
But in a sentence like ‘‘Ganr asvah jiuru^ hasti” we find that words 
fail to enter into any syntactical relation because of their meanings. 
That is, the import of a sentence and the unitv of the sentence depend 
as much upon the words as upon their meanings. Hence Mandana 
observes that tlie meaning of a hcntence is always a specific content 
conveyed by the words in a syntactical relation. "* Bach word strives 

* "Salcsad yady spi kurvanti padartlia pratipadanarn varija* tatliapi aailaamiQ 
paryaTaeyanti ni^pbalo V&kyaribamitiiyo teB&m piavrttau uaDtariyakam p&ke ]v&leva 
k&ftb&Q&m padSrtfaa pratipadanaui" (Eumarila). 

* Citsakfai, p. 161. 

S * Naau pad&n&m evinyenya anvtta avarthabhidbayakalva aambbave, kim iti 
padarthan&m lakaapaya anyooyinTaya pratipatti janakatvain aatbiyate" (Citaukbi, p. 146). 

* *'Pad&rtbaDtara tulyatvad vidhy kkankaa Qi)>aQdbau8|i Na samaargnb padartbin&m 
BTadabdoiatu pradar4itab Sarobaodba yogya rupjepa tasmfit aambaiidba bhigioab Vi4m* 
tfirtfaa pn^aktft bi samobbivyfilirtir jaue". 
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towatds the explication of this meaning in terms itself, As such 
each word is a necessary and significant component of the sentence 
in which it exists. And Kumarlla, therefore, observes that the 
meaning of a sentence is always implied by the words 

With reference to the meaning of a word, tliero is the maxim 
that the accepted meaning is preferable to the etymological sense, 
since the former asserts itself sooner than the latter. Hence when 
we hear the word ‘asvakarna’ we do not find that the words here 
are related first and then they yield their meaning, in which case the 
meaning must be ‘the ear of a horse’. But the tw’o wo ds in the 
compound are related otherwise. The principle involved here is 
closely parallel to that involved in relation between one word and 
another in a sentence. Consider the sentence, ‘The king’s man 
is very handsome’. Here we have two sets of related words—king’s 
man and ‘very handsome’. Each set contains two words which are 
mutuallv related. Tho word ‘king’ can relate itself to ‘man’, but 
not to ‘\eiy handsome’. It is the compound unit‘king’s man’as a 
whol(‘ that is related to the other c'OjnjK)und unit. And this relation 
between the related woids is necessarily determined by the meanings 
ol words In other woids, the words are ielated to one another 
not by themselves, but tliey achieve this relation because of their 
meanings. Hence a senlence is not a meie aggregate of words but a 
significant totality of meanings. The meaning of a sentence is a 
composite ol seveial ‘padarthas’ or meanings ot words; and this 
meaning of the sentence has its basis in the ‘{ladartlia’."' As Suresvara 
puts it : 

Sabdasvabliava evaisa, aamhjtarlbrivabodhauam ‘ 

9. The Nyaya theory of the impoit of a sentence can be best 
understood fioni the \\a\ in vvliicli (be meaning of a compound is 
deri\ed by the Naiyayikas. They consider the meaning of.a compound 
to be nothing more and nothing less than the meaning of its com¬ 
ponent parts. But this meaning is jet different fiom that of its 
constituteiit parts, for they would not like ‘osvakarna’ to mean the 
ear of a horse. This is accounted not with reference to the sjiecial 


abbidtiatd, 


^ "V&k;artho lakf^ADiiirio lii sarvatraiveti oa glhitil.i''. 

* SaBtradipikk. i’. 151; ‘ Painfa ^sbdo hi purusaayaiv i arlbAntai{n\ iv 
tasyaiva svartliatvat: ato ‘nanvitanvayata aiam abhidfaaiun Kvain Aibbana saftdo’pj 
svartbasyaiva lobbanatvasya. auiayain 5h», BanyaiiMtabya, Ato‘nMWyor an\*ya vesyam 
padartba nibindbana ity abliy upagnutavyaii .. . 

8 “TaBni&d aneka padfirth&aurakta vakyarlbab- So. c» p.i birthamu o. na Dirmalo, 
Qacasankela aiaiali” {Ibid, P. 16(1) 

•* Byhadirapyakopanifad bbi^ya iftrUks, I. 4.805. 
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new power of the unit called the coinpouod, but with reference to 
*lak8ana.* ' 

Id a senteDce we cognise first the words, and then their mean* 
ings. The cognition of each separate word leaves its impressions 
behind, these impressions are remembered as we reach the end of 
the sentence; and then wo relate these varied meanings to one another 
and form a single unit. A sentence therefore is a collection of signifi¬ 
cant words ‘ whose colie tive meaning is appiehendod by us with the 
help of oui memor}. In this we also apprehend the intention of the 
speaker which intention is “tatparya’* or the import of the sentence. 
Since the piimary meaning of a word, accoiding to the Nyaya system, 
16 a meaning imported into the word by the intention of the speaker, 
the meaning of a seuteoce too is made to depend on it e speaker’s 
intention. With this qualification la the mind, we can state the 
Njays import of a sentence veiy well in the language of Itussell: “A 
sentenco may consist of a single word, or of a wiuk, but generally it 
consists of seveial words. In that case it has a meaning which is a 
function of the meanings ol the sepaiate words and their ordei”.* 
This IB more or less the same as the ‘abhihitanvaya vada’ with the 
addition of the intention or ‘uddesa”. 

Udayana identifies intention with “latparya” The word 
‘'tatparya” is derived fioin “tat para” which words mean ‘referring 
to or involving that’. The ‘that’ here can be a sadhyam’, a ‘pra- 
tipadyam’, a ‘piayojanam’, oi an ‘udde<yam’. Rejecting the first 
three alternatives, Udayana accepts the last one. The word means 
that with reference to which it is employed, and this is no other than 
the intention of the speaker. Since the final import of a sentence 
is the intention of the speaker, ‘tatparya* is no objective entity. It 
is not a characteristic or piinciple of the sentence governing its parts 
independently. It is only a featuio of the individual mind. Thus 
the import of the sentence gets itself equated with the personal 
meaning, and we have seen in the earlier chapters that this is an 
illogical position. Moreover, if we do not recognise the objectivity 
of the import the very purpose of language falls to the gound. Par- 

1 Gaoge^a, TattvaonlSma^i, p 746 . "BabuTrlhau na v&kjre lakaaQ&, kim tu pada 
juimiidSys daktau m&n&bh&vat", o/. fiabda dakti FrakadikS, 81: “Ata eva rija purnpa itj 
&dan pflrva ptde pajthy actfaa sambandha lakjiapeti mamkrduktam api aamgacchato’'. 

* Cf. Udayana: Euanm&Djali on V. 6 : “Tatra pada iaktia tavad abhidhi, tad 
bal&y&tafa pad&rthab. AkSokaSdimatt^e aa c&nvaya iaktih pad&nim pad&rthAnim 
vftkyam, tadbal&yfttovftky&rtbab'*. 

> Outline of Fhiloaopby, p 366. cf. Ny&ya Manjari, pp 896-396, and TarkabbK|S. p. 
14. 

4 Ny&ya EuaumSujaU, V 6 ; Uddeda ava tSlpatyam vySkhyS TidvadydShaati . . , 

“Tad nddeiena yah dabdab prarfttab sa tat parah” (Ib$d) 
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thft^fathi therefore observes that a word, which ceases to function 
after serving as a means of indicating the intention of the speaker, 
cannot by any ‘pramtna' be shown to poi^as its denotative power 

10. Every word is capable of denoting something, and thin 
something constitutes its meaning. A combination of words then 
necessarily has to give rise to a definite meaning id which the denota¬ 
tion of each particular word forms an integral part. Thus we have 
the meanings delivered by the words separately, and also tbe meaning 
of the entire combination known as the sentence which is a single 
unit. What is tbe relation between these two? The meanings of 
the words give rise to the meaning of the sentence, but the latter 
is distinct from the former since the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts. The parts breathe the spirit of the whole, for they have 
their nisus towards tbe whole. In such a case do we arrive at the 
meaning of the word from the import of the sentence? or do we 
arrive at the import of the sentence from the syntactical relation of 
the various words? In the general import of the sentence, what is 
the place we have to assign for the denotation of the word? 

The author of the “Vivarana” observes : 

“Sabdao ca tattva juanam evoJpadyate. Tataii ca 
sabdat purusa dosac ca baliusu paraspara 
virurodhiau jnauefu jatesu, ^bda i^kti tatparyavadha- 
ranani purusa dosapauayanena pratipakasa jnanantara 
matram nivartayali; ni vrtte ca pratibandhe ^abdad 
eva tattvajnanam jayate” ® 

The word gives ri^e to true apprehension. But due to the limitations 
of the speaker and due to various other defects, tbe word can yield 
many a meaning; and these various meanings come in the way of 
realising the true idea. Hence if we take recourse to the general 
import of the sentence, then these obstacle will be set at rest, and 
the true meaning of the word can then be apprehended. As such, 
the general ini|) 0 it of a sentence does not directly bring forth the 
verbal cognitioii, for its immediate purpose is to ward off possible 
misapprehensions. Thus the problem narrows down to two questions ; 
Is the import of the sentence the cause for tbe apprehension of the 
meaning? or is it the cause of putting an end to the obstacles in the 
way of the realisation of the meaning of the word ? * 


I : "Na fay abhiprSy&oam&ua kjivaay* 

vSeakatve pramanam aati’*. 

PaneqAAkS vivanatmi P. 181. 

8 __ _ -A. a- 


tobdasyirUiam fuati 
Tiviirra*SDi j.o*# „ . » t. a_ 

Kim tStparyaiB'artha prainiti hotoe? Eim vS piatibandha niriiaa botor itir uota). 
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The firbfc allernative makes the apprehension of the meaning 
the result of the import of the sentence. This import is said to be 
the intention of the speaker, in which case we have to find out how 
we apprehend the meaning of this intention Should wo, or should 
we not, know the import of the sentence for understanding the 
meaning of the word ? If we can understand the meaning of the 
words without knowing the imixirt, then the iinixirt of a sentence is 
unnecessary and need not be known. Nor can we know the import 
before knowing the meaning of the words. ® In either case the 
import has little to do with the words. ’ If the unknown import of 
the sentence can give rise to the apprehension of the meanings of 
the words, then the word by itself cannot denote any meaning.* 

Suppose some persons are soated, a gentleman enters and wants 
to displace a boy. He goes to the boy and tells him, “You are 
wanted by your lather*’. The boy gets up and this gentleman takes 
that seat. Thereupon the boy realises why that sentence was uttered. 
Now, the tatparya or the impoil of the sentence is not the calling 
by the father, but the intention of the speaker to seat himself in the 
place of the boy. The boy gets at thit, import long after. But he 
understands the meanings of the words in the sentence, does not 
know the import, but responds to the sentence and gels up. Here 
i/e find that the tatparya is not at all responsible lor the verbal 
cognition, even if the father is actually calling the boy since the 
meaning which the context demand.s is the intention of the speaker 
which the boy does not know. ' 

Let us take the other alternative. The import of the sentence 
is known. Do we at all apprehend the meanings of the words? Do 
we want to have the single import of the sentence? Or, do we get 
the import as determined and qualified by the meanings of the words*. 
If the latter, what is tins meaning? The import of the sentence 
can be derived from the word, or fiom the related system of words. 
From the words we derive their meanings ; and since the words are 

’ Purti^abbipi.’Syas tajparyam, ladartba piacniii ianakam ity arlhah" (TaltTadlpanam, 
p. 667). 

^ Eim ajDaldiu talparyam vakyartba samsarga jnuna hetuh? Tatpatya jDanam va7 
Madyst, tatparya vicara vaiyarthya prasangat. Na dTitiyab, vakyartba jnaoat prBk tad 
vi^ayaltasya tBlparyaaya jnainm adakyatvat". (VivaranopanyBaa, P. 104). 

S “Sarvatra laukika vakyega latparyBvagaraa pbalaka vicBra vaiyartbyBpBtat. 
Acavagate ‘pi tatpatye 'nyathapratipalty abbavBt. Dvitiye 'pi na IBvat tBtpaiyam padBitba 
Virsayam; taaya vSkyartba pratTtBv anupayogBl'* (Vivaiana Praniaya Saograba, P. 178). 

* "AjeSta t&tparyaaya praouti jaoakatve tad agocare dabdBd baddhir oa jayeta" 
(Tatt&dipatuun, p. 667i. 

® YiTacaa%» P 183. 

* ''Kim taipaxya mBtraiya inAnatn piamiti betub? Uta artba videgitaiyt? (TAttvadi 
pabatOtp. 619). 
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used in a particular order, we believe that there must be some relatioa 
between these meanings. Prom this belief we get at the meaning 
of the sentence.* In other words the import becomes dependent 
on the words. * But the words are mutually related. Bo we appre¬ 
hend, or do we not, the related system of words at the moment wo 
apprehend the imix)it? If we do not comprehend the meaning of 
the syntactically related jiuit called the sentence, but only the final 
import, then the relations of the words are futile and meaningless. 
But we cannot even think of a mere unqualified and unrelated subject 
or essence or content of the sentence. •’ Ileie we have the maxim. 
*‘na agrhita visesara visesye buddhih”. If we do corapPshend the 
syntactical relation, how do we arrive at it? Do we airive at ii 
imaginatively or by implication because through this alone we can 
get at the final iniiioxt? But when the woid.s are clearly and un¬ 
ambiguously cognised there is no need to lesort to imagination or 
implication apprehend in the syntactical relation and its meaning. 
The syntactical relation is brought about by the words ,* and it is 
the words therefore tliat can give rise to the meaiiing and final import 
of the faentence. 

The word ‘cow’ can and does give rise to the idea of the universal 
cow or ‘cowncss’. LikewibO lot us consider that the final import of a 
sentence is lelaled to the sentence as a universal to the particular. 
This import is known earlier, for on this view the verbal cognition 
is said to ari.se from the “lalraryajn.lna’. As such it ij a qualified 
import that we derive from a sentence.® That is, the words give 
rise to a related system of words, and wiiile each word has its own 
meaning, the ideal content of the sentence must make ns apprehend 
this specific syntactical relation .Tint as the woid ‘cow’ has one 
meaning when it is used separately and .i new .specific meaning 
in a sentence, siinihuly the impoit of a s-mlonce must be specific 
being determined by the syntactical relation.® 


> “Alba ronja'c pti'iruiham a\ag8myaan'iiian'anui mmani caaui aamsirgo 

*Bti Saha piayti yatiiac itvad ]i\ utpxekfiyu >akjilj|lui\agalov nokta dusa tli. Tad 
aynktam ” (Vi.ar.. 9 a I’rainejn Kanpiabn, p. 178 . 

■ •* Airaya viaaya aapiksnlyat latparjasyu " (Vuainija, p. 183). 

»“Naf5»at pnduiibfsu lufpaiyam, lakyajuanc 'nupayognt «dm<>urg8s cuuaeugato, 
na t&tparya vife ^a^iotaya Sngaliim iakyafe', (Ibtd). 

* •* Tatn parifie^ac ohabda janyataya aamsargabodhati prauiaijam evs sjat " (Ibid). 

® •* Nana guvkdi padftrain gc,t\adi wnany' tatparyant, tatai-a B.'imrmytt3ya purvam 
6TB jnatataya lalparja Ti 4 f 9 t>i>utva aanibhaTit tad Mbist®'*' tatparyaui avagatayala 
(VivaraoB Praiaeya Saegtaba, p. 1751). 

* f^abdat aamaarga ni&Ire pratipanne, tadvi^aya tatparyam samaarga bodha- 

katn; garadi 6abd8natn aamlnyo dakli praiipattav api Tolcyad vi6efa piatiputli vad ity 
kianky &ba (Tattvadipanaui, p. 66U). 
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But wben a word Hke‘cow’ or ‘river’ is 'tieed, even though it 
may be uaed separately and independently, still it refers only to the 
particular object and not to the universal. Even in a sentence this 
reference is not given up, for a reference to the universal does not 
make practical sense.* And the apprehension of the syntactical relation 
does not come from outside the sentence, for it depends on the 
inherent power or potentiaJiLy of the words.’’ This power aids us in 
understanding the import, and not the reverse. Tatparya comes in 
only when there is a doubt or error in the apprehended meaning, of 
the syntactical unit ; in such a case ‘tatparya’ or import removes the 
difficulties and obc-tacles and restores the verbal cognition to its 
original place of importance. Hence it is said, as against the Nyiiya 
theory : 

“Tatparjram tan raatir vapi ^abda bodhe na karanam 
pratibandha nirasartbam tatparya jnanam isyate”.® 

Thus ‘tatparya’ renders the meaning of the sentence distinct, 
unambiguous and entirely objective. It arises to interpret the un¬ 
intelligible words in a given sentence. 

Tatparya or the ideal content of a sentence or a proposition is 
significant. The import of a sentence does not lie in the intention 
of the speaker alone. It is not a personal meaning. One does 
recite the Vedas without knowing wliat the texts mean ; and yet the 
texts do mean something to us.‘ Children and parrots do imitate 
the sounds of people, and yet they do not intend any meaning save 
that of imitating and signifying something of which they are ignorant. 
The import of a sentence does not depend on the intentions of a 
speaker, nor does it depend upon the awareness of the conventional 
nature of language. 

On the other band, the import of s sentence lies in the com- 
petancy to generate that cognition which is presented bj it.® For 
instance, the sentence, the pot is in the house’ is competent to gene* 
rate the cognition of the relation of the pot to the house, not to the 

)* 1 "Bad! lira phala srtlady artha vi^f^Rtn abhiprf'tjrottama Vrddbah iabdam pra> 

yunkte. na tim&Dyam, tana pba)abl)&\&d ity artbab" (Ibtd). 

> “PadSTthavat aamea^o, 'pi daktini&tra nibandbane avagamo ra tfttparja nibandbana 
ity anion&tnm dakyata. Sabdanatn ra pad&itba pradaidana tnukhdna t&tpatyop&dh 
npayogitayi nya(L& iii’dhiU&t, IStparya m&tt&vagamadblnab aamaarga bodbo na dabda 
nibandhanad ca ayat. Taatuat pad&oam eva aamaarga pratipadana almartbyam rnnkbya, 
lakfacadidv&te^a pram&oaataiSvirnddha aamaarga pratipanne dodantara nimittaaaniday* 
vipary&aa vijoSna nkakarapfiya latpary&vagama iti aiidbsm” (Yivarapa, p, 

* Vivara^opanyBaa, p. 104. 

4 "Tat piatlticcfaayoGcaritatvam La Ifitparyam, artLajndna dunyeoa pnrnaenoccaritftt 
▼eddt artbiibli&v& praaaogAt”. (Vrdfinta PribhAfA p. 2%). 

* "Tat praUlt janana yogyatyam ta(paryaui" (Ibid., p. 287). 
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cloth or any other object. This sentence has the purport of relating 
the pot to the house.* But consider the senlence, 'bring the 
saindhoTa*, and the word 'saindhava' oaeans the salt and also the 
house. The meaning here cannot be said to depend upon the inten* 
tion of the speaker, for it is the content that determines the sense. 
The intention of the speaker may refer only to salt, but the word is 
capable of meaning a horse too; in which case we cognise even that 
which is not intended.^ Thus a sentence is competent to generate 
definite cognition ; and this cognition depends upon the intention of 
the speaker in the sense that the context alone can determine the 
intention.^ The word, therefore, is potentially powerfuil and com¬ 
petent to generate the pioper cognition of the proper meaning. And 
from the import of the sentence wo derive the knowledge of the 
words. 

11. There are six ways of determining tlie import of a passage : 
“Upakramopasamharav abhyaso ‘phrvata pbalam 
arthavadopapatti ca lingatn tatparya nirnaya”. 

These are (f* harmony of the initial and concluding passages, 
(ii) repetition, (ni) novelty of what is taught, (iv) fruitfulness, (o) 
eulogy or condemnation in other passages, and (vi) consistency in the 
light of reasoning. The first principle brings forth the unity and 
harmony of the initial presuppositions and final conclusions ; and any 
disparity between the two makes the text unintelligible. The second 
explains obscurities, while the third dominates the passage as the 
central thought. The last one is closely related to the third one in 
making the entire passage free from self contradictions. The fifth 
one secures the unity of the passage, while the fourth follows the 
third principle. These six principles explain the unity of the passage 
and secure consistency and unity to the whole. 

This question leads us to an examination of the import of a 
passsage as a whole. A passage consists of many sentences. The 
relation of a word to a sentence must hold in the relation of a sentence 
to a passage. The sentence as a whole expresses a single idea 
and each word breathes the spirit of the whole. Here we have at 
least a syntactical relation which hinds together all the words. Can 

’ *6ebe gfaataij’iti vakyatn geba gbato sarosargs pratitijanaaa yogyao). oa tu pa^a 
aamaarga pratiii jasana yogyam: iti tad v&kyam ghata aainBorga param, na tn peta 
aamtarga paratn iti yyajjate" {Ibid). 

* Cf, Vadftnla Paribhftsi, pp. 287-288. 

* TadT&kyam yat pratiii jauana yogyatve sati yrU anya pralPiooliajSnucwrUam ta4 
rHkyaiu tat samsarga param ityncyate" i/Ttd., p. 288). Cf. "Loke to prakatt 9 kdtB& * (ibtd, 
P- 296), 
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we discover such a principle in the passage? Supposing that there 
is such a principle, what is the relation of a sentence to another sen* 
tence in the same passage? Let us take two sentences. One is, 
“vayavyam svetara alabheta bhutikamah”—‘one desirous of prosperity 
should sacrifice a white animal to vayu’. The other sentence is, 
“Vayur vai ksepistha devata”—‘vayu is the God who bestows his 
favours quickly'. These are related to one another. The second 
one praises Vayu and thus incites the worshipper to offer the sacrifi¬ 
cial animal to vayu. fn other words, it stands as an adjective with 
reference to the former. The principle of relation here is the same 
as that enunciated by Bradley in his theory of the Judgment— viz., 
the reference of an ideal content to a Reality which is outside it. 

The first sentence is a command and has a reference to the future, 
whde the second one is an affirmative sentence referring to au existent 
fact. How can we relate the existent affirmation to a command 
referring to the future? And if we were to relate the two, we have 
to explain how the two sentences are able to convey only a single 
idea. Sanka'a tells us that the words in the commendatory sentence 
reveal first the synlhoiis of their meanings, and then proceed to glorify 
the command by becoming integral to it.’ In this way the second 
sentence is a means to complete realization of the import of the 
first one. 

Words convey their meanings in two ways. One is through ^ 
the syntactical relation in a sentence; and this is called ‘anvaya 
jnana’. The other is through the final import or ‘tatparya juana*. 
The former works within the latter and not over and above it. This 
twofold function applies to sentences. Tjet us take two sentences— 
“This Devadatta’s cow is to be purchased. It yields plenty of milk”. 
In these two fentences the most ini|)orlant one is that containing 
the idea of purchasing : and to thi.-, sentence the second one offers 
ft qualification. Hence Vacas{ati lakes the second sentence to be 
one jiroviding the ‘dvara’, and find the import or'tatparya'in the 
first one.® But when the‘dvara'which gives ‘anvaya jnana’ of the 
f one conflicts w-itli the lat^iarya of the other we have to interpret the 
former through imiilication with reference to the latter ; as in the 
sentence—‘Eat poison. Don’t take food in his house’.* 

I "Arthavsldastbaai padaoi {rthag aevayaro vfttanta viRayam ptatipadys, anantaram 
kahnarthya vadena kamam vidheli atavakatvam pratipadyante'* (On Vedknta Sutra, I. 8.38). 

s "Dvividho hi Ti^ayal; dabdSnain—dvaratad ra, t&tparyatad ca, YatbaihaBmin 
v&kye pad&Duiu padSrfha dTurato vSkyaiibad cn, tiUparyato vj9ayat; evatn rfikya dvayaika 
T&kyatayam api. Yalliayaoi devadattiya gaulj kretavy etv ekani vSkyam, egg babu k^Trft 
ity aparam tad aaya bahuksyralva pratipudanam dvaraiu. T&tparyam tu kretavy ati 
^ftkyaatarbrtbo". (Bbiinat! on I. 8.83 

t "Yatra yad dv&iataa tat pram&^&nlara viiudhe 'nyalka nTjata" (Ibid.). 
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Thus we have two sentenceu to be related. One eontains the 
central idea, of the ‘tatparya’ or the import. The other acts as 
a way Cdvara*) to it. Both these contain syntactically related groups 
of words and both reveal their respective syntliesis of meanings brought 
about by the unity of the meanings of tlie words. The second 
sentence qualifies the first one. But in itself it has an independent 
existence and it does not requite an external help to interpret it.^ 
And it is only when it is related to some other sentence containing 
the central idea, it transforms its nature into an adjectival one. 
Hence in a passsage containing one dominant idea, the other sentences 
that do not embody it stand as adjectives.® This is the adjectival- 
theory of the propositions. From thi.’ basis Kumarila’s observation 
regarding the interrelation of the senteiice.s becomes intelligible : 
“The cognition of a sentence terminates in the awareness of its own 
meaning. But when it is combined with other sentences, there again 
arife-^ a syntactical unity, because there is the need to establish a 
relation among the meanings of the sentence 

Thus we apprehend the related system of the meanings of the 
words at one tirre ; and when the same sentence acquires an adjectival 
nature we do not comprehoiul its ‘padartha samsarga’. That is, the 
‘tatpaiwa’ or the final import of a sentence is not tie mere sj'nthesis 
of the ^.u•ious meanings of its words Tf so, in the father’s command 
‘Eat |X)ibon' we would get at a meaning which the context rejects as 
improper.* Thus it is the knowledge of the ideal content which 
renders the various sentence.s intelligible. 

* "DTarato *pi tad avagatau tfitparyanlara kalapa'ia’ yogit*' (Ibid.). 

* “NSnatve ‘pi visc^aaauaiu vi^asja'tyiikUat. tasya ca sakfochrutasya pradbSoa 
bliutasya gai}ibbula vii£ 90 sai}anarodban'ivaTtan‘'ii yogat" (Ibid.). 

* 'iautiii vattika, pp a29-3.i3: 

^'Svaitlia bodho Bam&ptlnam aDgangitvaJyape'i^aya Takyanam eka vilkyalvaia punal^ 
samhatya 'ayate*'. 

< Vedanta Panbba^a.p. 93 : *‘Valv\d janja inani vi§ay.aho hi na padartba aarasar* 
gatvam tantraon; anabbiinala samgargasyapi \ukya janya juana TJ^ayatvilpatleti. Kim 
tu (Hlpaiya Vi^ayatvain". 



INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC UNDER THE 
IMPACT OF MODERN CIVILIZATION * 


V. R. Talasikar 

Art is an einbodiinent of the creative energy of people and a 
reflex of their social euviionmeuts. 

Reflecting the devotional life of the people in the Vedic period, 
the Samvedic hynins, employing no more than three swaras, never 
failed to create an august atniosphere. Later, the patronage of kings 
and feudal lords nurtured the tradition of classical music. Learning 
at the feet of the preceptor went on <ill tho beginning of the Second 
World War. The growth of natural sciences in the Western World 
and the industrial revival setting in India after the first World War 
fostered a mechanistic way of life and a materialistic sense of values. 
An age of commercial art took liirth. The Indian economy leaning 
more and more towards uihanisation and an indiscriminate acceptance 
of the social and moral values of the West did not fail to cast their 
sliadow on the Indian classical music. In the whirl of democracy and 
the zeal for the formation of a classless society, feudal lords and princes 
who were the main bulwarks of classical music, melted away and 
music was left to gape at the masses for patronage and survival. The 
rare charms and the highest aesthetic delights of music that used to be 
exhibited in the select assemblies of appreciative critics and music con¬ 
noisseurs, got banished from our music. The idea that the aristocratic 
organisation of society was a pre-reqnisite of high culture, came und.T 
severe criticism. “ The fact that culture requires leisure is, however, 
hardly a sufficient justification for the maintenance of a leisure class. 
For every artist which the aristocracy has produced and for oveiy true 
patron of art, it has supported a thousand wastrels. An intelligent 
society will know how to subsidise those who possess peculiar gifts in 
t^e arts and the sciences and free them from the necessity of engaging 
in immediately useful toil (Reinhold Neibhur: Moral Man and 
Immoral Society). This logic appears to be plausible provided a society 
can discriminate between a real and a pseudo artiste. Artistic 
excellence is incompatible with an artiste struggling for his bread. 
It was a stupendous achievement of Pandit Vishnu Digarnbar Faluskar 

• A ptipcT wad in Rangoet Natak Akodami Muw fieminar. in-l?, 
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that he made classical music more broad-based and democratic. But 
he meant that it should not be after cheap popularity. 

In our zesd for making everything secular, we are making daffairsa l 
music profane and vulgar. In the words of Will Durant, “ The 
spread of industry and the decay of aristocracy co-operated in the 
deterioration of the artistic form. When the artiste was superseded by 
machine, he took his skill with him and when the machine compelled 
to seek vast markets for its goods, adjusted its products to needs and 
tastes of vast majorities, design and beauty gave place to standardisa¬ 
tion, quantity and vulgarity. Had an aristocracy survived, it is con¬ 
ceivable that Industry and art might have found some way of living 
in peace. The taste of innumerable average men became the guide 
of the manufacturer, the dramatist, the scenario writer, the novelist 
and at last of the painter, the sculptor and the architect; cost and 
size became the norm of value and a bizaixe novelty replaced beauty 
and workmanship as the goal of art. Artistes, lacking the stimulation 
of an artistic taste, sought no perfection of conception and execution, 
but aimed at astonishing effects. Music went down into the slums and 
factories to find harmonies adapted to the nervous organisation of ele¬ 
vated butchers and emancupated chambermaids. But for automobiles 
and cosmetics, the 20tli century seemed to promise total extinction of 
art (Mansions 0 / Philosophy). 

The melodic character of Indian music cannot stand harmony 
which implies a combination of discordant notes simultaneously played. 
The rag a has a melodic structure. Swami Handas and the famous 
Andhra composer Thyagaraja, we are told, attained a state of eternal 
bliss (Samkalpa Samadhi) through the medium of Swaras. This was 
the outcome of their individual excellence, Democratisation of music 
has, on the other hand, led to a lowering of standards. The attain¬ 
ment of aesthetic delight, i.c., Stindara, must always be accompanied 
by an emotional purification or liberation, i.e., Shiva, and both these 
elements lead to final beatitude or the elevation of the human spirit, 
i.e., Satya. One can imagine that these ideals in classical music can¬ 
not be attained by the production of music for commercial purposes 
or catering to the mob. 

Creation of Rasa is the goal of raga and this calls for a refined 
and correct tune or Shruti. The artiste must utter the Shruti correctly 
and understand the full impact of the text of the song he performs. 
But a modem artiste seldom pays heed to them. He hankers after 
spectacular effects by crude methods. He never worries to see if n 
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note is correctly and effectively used. Even the major notes are uttered 
in a crude fashion not to speak of the subtle micro-tones. 

The modem listeners in the big industrial cities go to a concert 
more out of fashion than out of any love or understanding of music. 
It is important for the growth of classical music and its true appre¬ 
ciation that the artistes do not stoop down to find favour with these 
pseudo-lovers of music. 

The use of machines in the sphere of classical music has its own 
limited importance. The invention of gramophone and sound-record¬ 
ing has no doubt conferred a unique advantage on mankind. It has 
made possible the preservation of the creations of the old masters. 
Who would not have benefited from the divine music of Swami 
Haridas, Tansen or of Hehmat Khan, Bhaskar Bua and Vishnu 
Digambar, had it been preserved with the aid of machine? But I 
think, the utility of machines should end. The replacement of the 
human voice by the metallic ring of the machine has had a nefarious 
effect on the human ear and soul. Lewis Munford corroborates the 
same view in his book, The Arts. “ The perfection of meclianical 
transmission and the spread of music through radio and phonograph 
may presage extinction of music as a direct spiritual experience ... if 
the process of mechanisation is unfriendly to the liuman spirit, it will 
be inimical to music; in the long run, the spirit must either assert 
itself or commit suicide ”. 

The musicians, actuated by commercial considerations, always 
striving for profitable markets where they can sell their songs like hot 
cakes, is another baneful influence of modern civilization. The ‘ Sugam 
Sangeet ’ or the light music which harnesses musical material to love- 
lyrics for utilitarian ends, is also an outcome of the mechanistic value.? 
that have corroded the mystic world of melody. The popular music is 
being pushed into the market as a source of profit and as a momentary 
escape from the miseries of a machine civilization. Films have played 
a potent role in the debasement of classical music. The film music is 
a hybrid or a mongrel which partakes of the characters neither of the 
classical music nor of the Western music. Giving no more than a 
casual, fitful sensation, the flippant and frivolous film songs have 
caused disturbance in the standards of artistic judgement. 

The artistic values will not get adjusted automatically. The 
time is up for all lovers of classical music to rally all their courage to 
fight these evils. It is necessary to make every effort to resuscitate 
music which is one of the finest achievements mankind has 
ever made. 



HISTORY OF MANIPUR 

GHAKIB NrWAZ PAMHBIBA 

JyOTIBMAY Box, 

Lecturer, D. M. College, Imphal. 

The beginning of the 18th Century saw the dawn of a new era in 
the history of Manipur. When the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D. 
left India in a state of political chaos, the dark cloud overshadowing 
the political horizon of Manipur gradually became clear. Though 
India has nothing to be proud of the new century, it has at least added 
a bright chapter of the history of Manipur to the history of India. 
Those who are engaged in reconstructing the history of Manipur find 
their task easier from this period. They have no longer to grope mostly 
in the catacomb of myths and legends. Beliable materials in increas¬ 
ing quantity are available from this time. Manipur was waiting for 
a strong and able guide to bring her latent energy to fruition. It was 
at this time that Gharib Niwaz Pamheiba with a revolutionary outlook 
and the zeal of a conqueror, comparable to that of Emperor Harsha- 
bardhana, assumed the political leadership of Manipur. In one hand 
lie carried his victorious anus to the imperial city of Ava and in the 
other he effected a religious revolution within his own country. 

His activities paved the way to rapid cultural integration of 
Manipur with the rest of India. Had the people of Manipur not 
received the guidance ot such an able personality they could not prob¬ 
ably have reached their present higher level of culture than other 
backward communities in the neighbouring state. 

According to Perruberton Gharib Niwaz ascended the throne of 
Manipur in the year 1734 A.D.‘ But Bijoy Punchalle gives the date of 
hie accession as 1709.* It is difficult to be accurate about it. Manipur 
enjoyed his rule approximately for 35 to 40 years. For, his reign did 
not extend to the second half of the 18th Century. But who is this 
mighty Vaishnava ruler and conqueror who styled himself as the 
refugee of the poor (Gharib Niwaz) and in whose character is found 
the rare combination of the martial qualities of a Kshatriya and the 
Vaishnavic humility? Gharib Niwaz Pamheiba is the successor of tli© 
King Charairongba.® All sources point to bis being brought up by 
Naga Chief in the midst of a Naga Society, After ascending 
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thrcme also he showed his leanings towards Naga custom and costume. 
He celebrated the coronation ceremony putting on a Naga robe.* 
The Nagas (who form a community entirely different from the ruling 
clan) at last found to their great delight a king of their own. 

But authorities are not unanimous regarding the parentage of 
Gharib Niwaz. British writers* have identified him as the son of 3 
Naga. There are many stories regarding the early life of Pamheibif 
current in the hills and plains of Manipur. According to a very 
popular anecdote he was really the son of King Charairongba borne 
by one of the queens, Nungshel Chalbi. A strong custom prevalent 
up to that time in the royal family of Manipur would not allow any 
son of the king home except by the Chief queen to survive.* This was 
intended to prevent fratricidal war amongst the princes. Nungshel 
Chaibi, not being the chief queen wanted to save her son from this 
cruel custom*. In due course when the child was born she secretly sent 
him to the house of a Naga Chief in Laisaugkhong, a village situated 
in the south of the Imphal Valley. The king was infomied that the 
queen had given birth to a stone.^ I'amheiba’s royal birth is also 
corroborated by another story* giving a different version. When the 
prince was in his mother’s womb, the king one day consulted his 
astrologer regarding the fate of the child, who it was told, would be a 
parricide. Hence the king ordered the child to be murdered imme¬ 
diately after birth. ’J’he (jueen on hearing this terrible order secretly 
shifted the child after birth to the house of the above mentioned Naga 
Chief, with the help of her father. The king was told of the birth 
of a stone (instead of a male child). When Pamheiba was four years 
old the chief queen heard of his existence and sent secretly assassins to 
kill him. The boy’s maternal graud-father escaped with him to the 
Thangal Village inhabited by the Quiron tribe of the Nagas. In the 
meantime many years passed away, but king Cliarairoiigba had no 
other son. The father in him was longing for a son. Once he with 
his retinue visited the Thangal village for collection of taxes and was 
accorded suitable reception by his subjects. While staying in that 
village he noticed a very beautiful boy in the company of other hoy.s 
of the village. He expressed his desire to adopt him. The villagers 
willingly consented to the wish of the king. Forsaken at the time of 
birth, Pamheiba was thus restored to the palace again. When the boy 
grew up into manhood the king proposed to Haobam Selungba, a 
member of his councils to give his daughter in marriage with Pamheiba. 
Bekingba fell* in a dilemma. He was not willing to give his daughter 
to a Pinson of unknown parentage but at the same time was afraid to 
refuse ^ king' At this tiime Famheiba’s mother senenehow came to 
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know of the situation, and one day dieolosed the identity of the prince 
both to Selungba and the king. The king was mnofa pleased to hear it 
and Selungba also after that could have no objection to give his 
daughter to Pamheiba. Another version concludes the same story in 
a different way. Many years passed since the birth of Pamheiba none 
of the queens showed any expectation of cliild birth. “ The Baja was 
unaware up to this time of the existence of Pamheiba, although he had 
a suspicion of the fact. He made a declaration before all his wives that 
if any of them had concealed a male child, they should be freely for¬ 
given, and the child made his heir. The mother of Pamheiba 
promised to make enquiries if the Baja promised that no harm should 
befall the child. On his doing so she confessed the existence of 
l*amheiba. The boy was sent for and acknowledged by the Baja and 
people as the son of Charairongba.” * Afterwards when Pamheiba 
ascended the throne he assumed the title of “ Gharib Niwaz 

The word “ Gharib Niwaz ” has been derived by the writer of 
Bijoy Punchalle as “ Karigumba Nawa ” which means the assumption 
of the throne by a prince who was once lost.*® This interpretation if 
accepted, also suggests the royal parentage of Pamheiba. But Khong- 
nangthaba refused to recognise Pamheiba as Kshatriya and proclaimed 
him of a Naga descent.’* His denunciation of Pamheiba’s royal parent¬ 
age may not be taken as authentic because ho was a strong opponent 
of the changes made by Pamheiba in religious matters. Shantidas 
Adbikari a Vaishnava missionary and preceptor of the kii^ confirmed 
that Pamheiba undoulitedly belonged to the royal family of Manipur, 
in the veins of which is flowing the blood of the third Pandava Arjun, 
one of the heroes of the Mahabharata.** To prove one’s parentage, 
specially after a gap of long two centuries is an intricate task. There 
arc instances in history of powerful kings claiming noble descent. The 
Rajput princes trace tiieir origin from Lakshmana, the younger brother 
of Bama. Shivaji at the time of his coronation traced his connection 
on the father’s side from the Ranas of Udepur, a claim which found 
ready support of the l^mdit’s enjoying his favour. The only strong 
point in favour of Pambeiba’s royal origin is that he was recognised by 
the ruling clan as their king. Had he really been a Naga boy his 
succession, would not have gone unchallenged. 

Bijoy Punchalle records the rise of a particular Naga community of 
the south called the Too-sook daring the end of Charairongba’s role. The 
rebels led by Lalamba proceeded up to Kharanm. All the officers of the 
king were successively defeated by the Nagas. At this crucial hour the 
king disregarding the forewarning of tlie astrologer, himself led his foroee 
against the rebsAa. An intrigue was already afoot within tiie Kfiyti 
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family, Selongba, the ,fether-in-law of Pamheiba, ahrays had an 

apprehension, lest the king at the counsel of other queens and partisans 

should change his mind i-^arding the succession of Pamheiba. He got 

his son-in-law interested in the plot. Too-sook rebellion might not 

have been engineered by Selungba but it undoubtedly gave him an 

opportunity for his design. The King completely defeated the Too- 

Books and killed Lalamba. After the battle while he was resting on 

the bank of the Nambul river a thunder fell with terrific sound within 

close proximity. Tired as he was he fell fainted. Selungba saw his 

chance and thurst his spear on the person of the king. The king was 

mortally wounded but did not succumb then and there. When he 

regained consciousness, his body-guards told him about the act of 

Selungba. He was quick to understand the motive. But it was too 

late. Death was fast approaching. He called in Pamheiba by his 

side, cursed him for his misdeed and then handed over to him the royal 

insignia. Before he breathed his last Charairongba entrusted upon his 

son the task of taking revenge upon Taningangwe,“ the ruler of 

Burma of Toungoo dynasty (1714-1733)'* for his maltreatment to his 

wife Makhaobhangbe, the younger sister of Pamheiba.'® T. C. 

Hodson heard a different story about the death of Charairongba. “ He 

was killed by a poisoned arrow while in fighting a tribe to the south 

called Too-sook upon which Pamheiba, better known by his Hindoo 

name of Gharib Niwaz ascended the guddee ”.** Dr. Brown gives 

the following version of the facts as given to him, “ In that year (1714) 

Pamheiba who appears to have been a Naga boy brought up and 

adopted by the Baja Churai Bomba, shot his adopted father, it is said 

accidentally, whilst hunting and succeeded him 

Pamheiba ascended the throne and assumed the title of Gharib 

Niwaz. All Naga chiefs were invited at the coronation ceremony. 

The Ministers and Sirdars of Manipur received the Naga chiefs, made 

friendship and intimacy with them. The Baja entertained the Naga 

Chiefs with good feasts and wine.'® Outside Manipur the title Gharib 

Niwaz became more popular than the real name. ‘ ‘Gharib Niwaz ” 

derived from " Karigumba Nawa ”, meaning lost prince ascending the 

throne, does not offer a satisfactory cause for its being chosen as a 

title by the king like Pamheiba. The above meaning only signifies 

the game of fate. It speaks neither the glory nor suggests any ideal 

of the owner. On the other hand there is no reason to rule out its 

source from Persian. In Persian Gharib Niwaz means kind to the 
«• 

poor. In the beginning of the 18th Century, when the major portion 
of Eastern India was still under Muslim domination percolation of a 
Persian word Gharib Niwaz into Manipur through the hills and becom- 
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ing favourite of her po^verful king is not at all an impossibility. For 
even to-day long after Muslim rule, the Mu^im titles like Dewan, 
Munshi, Masumdar, Bahadur, etc., are found very common among 
the aristrocates of the neighbouring states both Hindus and Muslims 
alike. In the history of ancient India it is found that centuries after 
the disappearance of Archaemenian Empire of Persia assumption of 
the Persian title “ Satrap ” used to be considered as a matter of pride 
by non-Persian rulers of Western India. Just as in spite of being a 
separate stale, Manipur was not free from the influence of Vaishnavlc 
movement in India, similarly tlie influence of Islamic civilization might 
not have left her completely untouched. In the year 1667 the eastern 
boundary of the Muglial empire under the generalship of Miijumla 
extended as far as the Darrang District in Assam. Sylhet and part 
of Cachar District continued to be ruled by Muslim Amirs appointed 
by the Nawab of Dacca till 1765 A.D. Muslim traders, artisans and 
labourers began to enter into Manipur long before the time of Gharib 
Niwaz. In “ The Background of Assamese Culture ” Mr. R. M. Nath 
writes " Gopal 8ingh ascended the throne of Manipur in 1709 A.I>. 
at the age of 20 and assumed the surname Gharib Niwaz, a honorific 
epithet given to him by the Emperor of Delhi But he could not 
give any clue to the source of this information. Whatever it may be 
through religion and commerce Manipur undoubtedly maintained con¬ 
nections with the neighbouring Muslim provinces at the time of Gharib 
Niwaz. Hence there can be little doubt that the word Gharib Niwaz 
used by Pamheiba belongs to the Persian vocabulary. 

The relation between Burma and Manipur used to remain far 
from friendly most of the time. The Burmese army ravaged Manipur 
tunes without number. Our first record of those invasions goes back 
to 1562 A.D.** when Bayinnaung, the most powerful ruler of the 
Toungoo Dynasty, reduced Manipur to a tributary State.** But subse¬ 
quently she asserted her independence and even made occasional raids 
on the Burmese territoiy. There were truces also which were followed 
by matrimonial alliances. Perhaps one such matrimonial alliance 
took place during the time of Charairongba. But that it was not a 
very happy one, has already been noticed. In the year 1725 Gharib 
Niwaz was able to make the first of his series of raids against the 
Kingdom of Burma. Tie attacked and defeated a Burmese force at the 
mouth of the Haglung river. In the following year the Burmese tried 
to retaliate. An army of 30,000 men penetrated into the valley, but 
were finally repulsed. Three entire Divisions were captured by the 
forces of Manipur.** Taninganwe (1714-33), the king of Burma, wsr 
pressed his desire to make peace. Mahanta Bakndas, a disciple of 
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Vtishnava Missionary Shantidas^ was sent to* the Burmead ooort as 
{deni{>otentiary to the king of Manipur. Taninganwe, defeated though 
he was, expressed his desire to have the princess Satyamala, the 
daughter of Gharib Niwaz as his wife. Gharib Niwaz felt offended 
but kept UP appearances. The Burmese king was informed that 
Satyamala would be presented to him three days after the spring 
festival (Basanta Pancharni). Quite ignorant of tlie real design of the 
king of Manipur Taiiinganwe made all preparations for the ensuing 
marriage ceremony. Instead of the bride’s party the army of Manipur 
suddenly fell upon the royal camp and made a terrible massacre.®* In 
the year 1735 Gharib Niwaz, crossed the Ningthee river, attacked and 
destroyed the town of Myedoo, on the bank of the Moo river and 
carried numerous captives. During the subsequent two years he 
defeated two Burmese armies amounting to 7,000 foot, 700 horse and 
20 elephants and devasted the whole country from the bank of the 
Khondoung Khyoung to Deebajean. In the year 1738, he again 
crossed the Ningthee river, attacked and dispersed the Burmese army 
of 15,000 foot, 3,000 horse and 30 elephants. In the same year after 
the rainy season “ Gharib Niwaz at the head of 20,000 men marched 
between the Burmese army, 3 Divisions of which occupied the towns 
of Mutaeng, Deebayen and Myedoo and to use the language of the 
Burmese historian ‘ without stopping ’ attacked and carried the stockad¬ 
ed positions around the ancient capital of Zakaing, of which he 
obtained possession.* Eeligious fanaticism appears to have stimulated 
the Muneepoorees to this last act of successful daring; for the Burmese 
Chronicles record the name of a Brahmin, who is said to have assured 
them, that they would be preserved from all evil by drinking and bath¬ 
ing in the water of the Irrawattee river at Sagaing.” 

During these years the Toungoo Dynasty was represented by two 
weak kings Taninganwe (1714-33) and Mahadamma Yaza Diputi 
(1733-1752). These kings rarely left the capital; surrounded by all the 
jealousies and intrigues of harem life they became practically pjdace 
prisoners. Law and order was practically non-existent in the domi¬ 
nions. Adventurers were always ready to throw off their allegiance 
and make profit out of the situation. At the time of Bayinnanng’s 
reign lower Burma was devasted by the exodus of thousands of mons. 
The weakness of the .Ava kingship was so obvious that there was bound 
to come a time when the mons would dream of restoring the old 
kingdom of Pegu.®* 


* Tbe old door of the Eastero entraace to the Kauaghmudaw Pagoda still bears 
marics said to have been made by the sword of Gharib Hiwaz as he fomed his way into 
•laughter its gamson (Burma—Hall, p. 75). 
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Gharib Niwajs, the ruler of the trans Chindwing State of 
Manipur must 'have been aware of the condition of his neighbour and 
laid bare the weakness of Ava. ^In 1739 he added it is said, by the 
Cacharees invaded Ava with a force of 20,000 men, but failed to capture 
a stockaded Burmese post at Mycdoo. He suffered a heavy loss and 
was deserted by his allies.*® 

Bijoy J’unchalee records thaf taking advantage of the commit 
ments of the king of Manipui- in Burma a Tripuri king invaded Manipur 
from the West and advanced as far as Moirang in the year 1739. 
Safely of llio counlry was fru'emost in Ghanb Niwaz’s mind. So it 
was considered unwise lo mainlain two Ironts. He concluded peace 
wilh the Burni.^se kin^ olh'iing his daughtci Satyamala and hurried 
back to Manipur.** Tripiin forces uoie, of coinse, easily driven out. 
l>ul ho rciiiaiiK'd mar-lise on fbc Eastcin Frontier until 1719 A.D.** 

\ftcr a long gap of ten vears in 17-19 Ghanb Niwaz again crossed 
the Ningtheo river with 2,000 men and 3,000 horses, encamped “ near 
tbe coiilluoiu-e ol tlie Kveiulwen and liravvattoe rivers ”, waiting for 
a favour.iblo (^iipoitunin to cross the Irravattce and make an attack 
on the ciipil.il .\\ i. Tito Burmese king also mustered all his forces 
to o])poso him. flu'-t at this tune a trifling incident caused Gharib 
Nivva/ lo ch.inge his miii<l On • inghl liis standard was blown down. 
Taking il to be a had omen he pieferred (o mal.e peace. On his return 
journey lie was haiass-d b\ the Koee tribe near the Moo river. On 
leaching the moulli of the ^lagliing iivcr he was met by Ajit Shah 
alias Kakeelaltliaba and was rebuked by liini for the unsuccessful 
terrninatiou of his ('xpodition. These remonstrances produced so 
sliong a felling of di^alTcction among tbe troops, that Ghanb Niwaz 
was dcserhsl b^v all but aOO men. Witli them he went back to Ava, 
this time soliciting help fiom the !>uruiesc king against bis rebellious 
son. He resided for a short tune at T’seenguui and gave another 
daughter in marriage to Tamngauw'e. But no help could be given 
to the use of tlie reguers m the south. He stayed there until Ava w'as 
(lesttoyed by the reb(‘l reguers. Finding no help in Burma he made 
5111 attempt to ro-enl.n- Manipur. At the mouth of the Maglung liver, 
he was met by the emissaries of Ajit Shah and was cnielly murdered 
together with his eldest son Sham Shah and all the principal men of 
llic court who followed Gharib Niwraz.*® 

Bijoy Punchalce gives a slightly different version of the death. 
Oliarib Niwaz had two queens. By the eldest queen he had a sou 
called Shyam Shah. Sliyam Shah had two sons—Gour Shah and Jai 
®iugh. By the second wife he had six sons, Ajit Shah, Nun Shah, 
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Toag Shah, Sarbosachee, Bharat Shah and Shatrughna Shah.** Bi' 
this time the old custom of allowing only the sons of the Chief Queen 
to survive had been abolished."^ Ouce^Charib Niwaz at the request of 
his younger queen nominated Ajit Shah as his successor superseding 
the eldest son Shy am Shah. While he had been to Burma for the 
last time and concluded peace with the Burmese ruler, a rumour spread 
in Manipur that Gharib Niwaz had changed his mind in favour of 
Sbyam Shah regarding the succession to the throne. On hearing this, 
Ajit at the instance of his mother sent a force to Burma under an officer 
Tolentomba. Tolentomba implored the old king to come back to 
Manipur. He agreed and proceeded along with him. At that time 
Shyam Shah, Santidas, the Vaishnava preacher and 17 other of his 
followers were in his party. On the way, they were treacherously 
murdered at the instance of Tolentomba. 

As a king Gharib Niwaz’s energy was not completely used up in 
the expeditions against Burma. The images of Raraji and Hanumanji 
were installed by him in two separate temples of which that of 
Hanumanji was made of brick. Of his other philanthropic acts men¬ 
tion may be made of the construction of the Ningthem Pukhri (tankl 
at Wangkhei Leikai.*® The dimensions of the tank reflect to some 
extent the greatness of the king. Among the literary activities it is 
mentioned that Bijoy I’unchalee was rewritten by Dwija Sita Ram 
Sarma, a chronicler in the court of Gharib Niwaz,®® 

Almost all the accounts of Manipur refer to the spread of 
Brahmanical Vaishnavism in wide scale in Manipur under the royal 
patronage of Gharib Niwaz. Baptized by the Vaishnava missionary, 
Shantidas Adhikary, he declared Vaishnavism as the State religion and 
advised his subjects to accept it, Tn view of the rapid progress of 
Vaishnavism, the champion of the old faith, Khongnangthaba with his 
followers tried to stem the tide. The account of this event given by 
the local historians ends with a tragic conclusion. The king enraged 
by the opposition, ordered all the scriptures of the old religion to be 
burnt. Manipur to-d-iy is tlius deprived of her valuable religious and 
historical literatures of old—^by religious fanaticism of the king.®* 

The association of Gharib Niwaz with Brahmin VaiBhna\a 
missionaries has been revealed to us by Lieut. Colonel Burney, froro 
the original Burmese sources. Gharib Niwaz’s devotion to lord Rama 
is proved by his perpetuation of the image of Rama. All these infor¬ 
mations suggest Gharib Niwaz’s acceptance of Vaishnavic faith. But 
so far no evidence has been found regarding the burning of old scrip¬ 
tures and Bupression of the old faith. In this connection it inay be 
pointed out that human civilization has no record of any such religious 




ordei^ dietotod by the nuMoarcb and accepted the mas^. Ajatsatni* 
fot example, tried in 't^in to efface Buddhism from Magadha. Smperor 
Asoka employed, all hia resources for the propagation of Buddhism. 
Hinduism, Jainism, Ajivikas and . other religious sects still continued 
to flonrish within his empire. In later periods attempts of the Muslim 
and Christian rulers failed to convert whole of India into their respec¬ 
tive faiths. Though China and Japan accepted Buddhism, the followers 
of Laotse, Confucius and Shintoism are not few in those countries. 
Ail the churches have not been closed down under the anti-religious 
government of modern Russia. Exception is not found in Manipur 
also. Ancient gods and customs are also being duly attended to side 
by side with Vaishnavism. The temples of Thangjing at Moirang and 
Sena-meihi at Imphal show that the old faith is not dead. Maibas 
and Maibies in every village are still regulating the old customs and 
performing the old rites. The rapturous feeling noticed in the commu¬ 
nity dance of annual festivals like Chirouba amply testify that the old 
faith is not only alive but going strong. Brahmanical Vaishnavism 
also has failed to vivisect the Manipuri society into water-tight compart¬ 
ments of rigid caste system. 

Gharib Niwaz entering into the Ramanandi order of Vaishnavism 
through Shantidas, must have patronised this new faith to spread 
among hjs subjects. Later on when the school of Gauranga Maha- 
prabhu was introduced Ramanandi school did not vanish altogether. 

The temple of Raiuji and the custom of putting on a special 
white turban by the Manipuris on ceremonial occasions indicate even 
to-day the influence of Ramanandi cult. 

Nothing is known about the life of Yaishiiava Missionary Mahanta 
Shantidas Adhikary (Goswami) before his arrival in Manipur. Local 
accounts refer to his arrival from Sylhet.®* He might have entered 
Manipur from Sylhet side, but there is very little probability of his 
belonging to Sylhet. After the advent of Shri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
in Bengal Ramananda liad few follow'ers on this side. Specially S^dhet 
being the ancestral home of Shri Chaitanya undoubtedly came under 
the magical influence of that great personality. Lord Rama did not 
gain popularity in Bengal at any time. Whereas the-centre of Rama- 
nanda cult was at Banaras and Lord Rama is still sovereign in the 
heart of the people of Northern India. Hence there are reasonable 
grounds to hesitate in coming to the conclusion that Shantidas canie 
from Sylhet or any part of Bengal. However tlie rapid diffusion of 
Kamananda cult in Manipur speaks of Shantidas Adhikary s high . 
spiritual attfainments. . 
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It is diScolt to believe the elevation of Vaishnavism to the 
Status of State religion, purely due to the will of the monarch. In the 
historical period, politically Manipur was more in touch with Burma 
than with Cachar, Sylhet, Tripura and Assam. Shortly after the death 
of Gharib Niwaz, Burmese army entered and conqurod Manipur 
(1758-A.D.). From 1758 A.D. to IB‘26 A.I). withm this period of G8 
years Manipur was over run and dominated l)> the Burmese, times 
without number. They must have tried to loree Ihcir roh^’ion upon 
the people they conquered. An unage ol Buddha found in Manipur 
was probably imported during tins period. fiHinle of il Manipur did 
not accept Buddhism. JOarly association of Oharib Niwaz with the 
Nagas won for him a deep regard from that community. But his new 
religion had no influence upon the Nagas. On the o<liei hand the 
Non-Nagas became out and out Vaishnavas. Hence it is difficult to 
accept the version that Ghaul) Niwaz at the instance of Shantidas 
burnt all the scriptures of old leligion to make VaislinuMsm acceptable 
to the Manipuris. 

In connection with the spread of Vdishiuivisin in Manipur at the 
time of Gharib Niwaz a brief retracement of thi* liislorv of Vaishnavism 
will further clarify the jiroposed conteiitiou. \"aisliiiavisin, though it 
began to come to the hme-hglit in the modern period since the exposi¬ 
tion of qualified monism by Jlamamija in the middle of the lltb century 
A.D. Still it is not a new idea originated fiom him. The dill of Bbakti 
(devotion) is found in Indian religion even m the remote pasl. Iis 
earliest form is known as “ Aikantika Dhaima The Clita s.uves 
for its philosophieal basis. Va->ndeva Kushiia luiiied llic altention of 
his followers from the di} and eomiiletc iiluab'^m of the Yedus to the 
path of love and devotion, liut even in the dajs o( the Mahabharata 
secterianism crept into tins school and wo come airo.ss ddlereiiC 
communities like ‘ Nara>aui ’, ‘ Paucharatra ‘ Satla ’ etc. following 
the ideal of ‘ Bhakti The Greek ainl)e'",ador Mi'gastlicncs noticed 
the existence of such rdigujus cominuintics m the Jtli century B.P. 
In course of time Vaishnavism aro'-e out of the Union of the Iw’o sects, 

* Narayani ’ and tlic worshippers of Vishnu. This Vaisbuavisin could 
not only survive through the palmy days of Buddism m India during 
the periods of Asoka and Kaiiishku but also succeeded m enlisting foreign 
convert®. Heliodoros, a Greek envoy of Antiulkidas, king of Taxila 
to the court of a Sunga ruler Bhagabhadra professed the Bhagavata 
religion and set up a Garuda column at Besnagar in honour of 
"Vasudeva—in the second century B. C. In the 6th century A. D- 
the Gupta rulers used to assume the title of ‘ J^arama Bhagabata 
After the death of Harshabardhana, Aditya Sena, one of the later Gupta 
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rulers of Maga4faa established a Vishnu temple at Gaya. In the 9th 
oeu^ury A.B. Shankaracharya, the great exponent of Vedantio 
‘ Advaitism pointed out the philosophical hollowness of Buddhism. 
According to him the Universe instead of resting upon nothingness 
(suggested by tlie Buddhist philosophers), is in fact a superimposition 
on the Supreme Being, which is beyond all determination and who can 
be approached only through pure knowledge. In the 12th century 
Bamainija atlnbutmg qualities to that Supreme Being inlused new blood 
m the old but ihm stream of Vaishnavism. Ramanuja’s God can bo 
approached through devotion (Bhakti). According to him God is the 
nearest and dearest friend of men. There is no scope for emotion 
either in Buddhism or in the Advaitism of Shankara. Human emotion 
so long did not find any approach to God. Qualified Monism of 
Ramanuja opened its gate tn words God. In the wake of Ramanuja 
there followed Niiuharka, ^Indlivachaiya and Kamananda. All of them 
were exponents of VaishnaMsin. Kamananda tl5th century A.D.) for 
the first time conceived Rama and Sita combined, as the dual incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. He i>rcached his Sita Rama’ among all classes of 
jieople including innslmis His niuslnn diciple KaAir preached that 
there is no difiercnce between Ram and Rahim. 

Yallaldiai'harja (IJ79A.D.) was an important preacher of Krishna. 
According to him Radha was the <*hicf disciple of Krishna and the 
ideal, bofi're the Vaishnava devotees. But some sections of the 
Vaishr.avas failing to realise the inner meaning, degraded themselves 
in imitating the apparent relatioubhip between Krishna and Radlia. 
Instead of celibacy and sacrifice they plunged into sensual pleasure in 
the name of religion. In the 19th centurv Naravan Hwami tried to 
rocl'fy tins perversion. 

Contempordry of Vallabhacharva w’as Chaitanya (1179 A.D.). 
lie also preached his God Krishna to all classes of people. Lord 
Krishna can be obtained, m Ins opinion, only through pure devotion 
and love. Radha resides in the heart saturated with intense love for 
Krishna. She has no material existence. The father of Chaitanya, 
his maternal grand-father and some of his chief disciples came from 
Sylhet. Even before the birth of Chaitanya, Sylhet w'aa an important 
centre of Vaishnavism. Vaishnavism spread in Assam aKo, under tho 
spell of Shankar Deva (1449-1569 A.D.). 

There was no royal support behind this Vaiahnavic movement,^ 
which influenced the Indian masses from tie 11th century A.D. to the 
16th century A.D. India was at that time ruled tlie Muslim Kings 
who were interested in preaoliing Islam only. The Vaishnava missi'* 
unaries everywhere preached their ideal only through love. 
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burning of othore’ c^inon or desicrating other’s temples have not 
been heard so far against the Vaishnavas even from their direst enemies. 
On the otherhand the histoiy of Vaishnavaism is shining with instances 
of bestowing love even to its enemies. It is quite probable that the 
waves of the Indian Vaishnavic movement began to reach Manipur 
from at least the 15th century onward. 

The ideal of love adorned by the Manipuris in their popular * 
anecdotes ‘Nompok Ningthou’ and ‘Panthoibi’, ‘Khamba and Thoibi’ 
found support in Vaishnavism. The legend of Arjuna’s marriage with 
Chitrangada, Princess of Manipur, must have served a good background 
for the introduction of new Vaishnavism. Charairoughba, the father of 
Pambeiba established a temple of lladha Krislma even before the com* 
ing of Shan tides, an earlier king Khagemba established a Vishnu 
temple at Vishnupur. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF SVAYAMVARA 
FORM OF MARRIAGE 


Prof. Hbbamba Chatterjeb 
Sanshrit College, Calcutta 

The hurnber of forms of marringe of the Hindus in ancient India 
offers an interesting subject of study The present discussion will show 
that the writers on law of ancient India iutentionally or otherwise have 
omitted the name of Svaj.irfavara marriage, which in our opinion is worthy ®f 
being ranked ns an independent form of marriage 

Manu, one of the oldest of the lawmakers in India has mentioned 
eight forms ot marriage as Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, AsWRt 
Gandlinrva, llaksasa and Pai.saca.' No other writer of law in ancient 
India has named a new form besides the eight already defined by Mann. 
It is far more interesting that neither of the digest writers on the subject, 
has initiated any discussion on the point. One scanty reference, however, 
is available fiom Mitramifira who m his Yiramitroda> a commentary on 
Yajhavnlkyn,® has expressed the opinion that Rvayamvara form oi 
marriage is not differenl from the Oandharva form. The silence on the 
part of tlie writer of the epic Mahabhrirata can scarcely be excused foi 
the simple fact that the epic is full of references of Svayariivara form oi 
marriage among the Ksatriya princes. Mitraiiiisra s ex]>lnuation cannot 
be accepted in view of the fact that in Gundhar\a form of marriage both 
the parties—the groom and the bride ha^a pre-nuptial love-making and 
the marriage takes place through the initiative of both of them.* In the 
Svayarhvara marriage on the other hand the girl exercises her power of 
choice of the groom, who has practically no say iii their marriage. 

The Svayarhvara form of marriage is as old as the Bgveda, where we 
meet with references of the same. It is stated in the ^Igvoda that girls 
selected their partners of life.* That the line of the l.lg\’edn quoted below 
refers to actual Svayaihvara assemblies, as ne find in the epic, is clear 
from the explanation offered by Sfiyana on the line mentioned. The story 
of Vimada and Gho 9 u as available in the Bgveda may be cited in this 
connection. Kamndyu, the daughter of king Purumitrn was^ married to 
Vimada, and it is said that the Aivinas conveyed her in their chanot to 


* Br&hmo daivaslathaivarfiat} prSjSpatya8tath&siiraI,i 

Giudbarvo rtbaasoa.va CImp. TIT. 21. 

» YftjfiaTanya Saiiih ti 1/61, on which Mitrami4ra saja- 
'Bvsfica Swayaihvaropi Gftiidbar»a cva’. 

* BhadrS vadhfir 
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hw husband.* Rriyaun (on Kv. 1. 116. 1.) has narrated the story in details. 
According to him, Kamndyu choso the sage Viuiada for her husband in 
a Sva.vamvara assembly held for the purpose. As Vimudu was returning 
homo with the bride, he was attacked on the way by the disappointed 
persons who had been suitors for the ijrincoss. The Asvintis helped Vimada 
in the skirmish and taking up the bride in the chariot, conveyed her to her 
husband's homo.* , 

The problem of the origiu of this form is iutere.sting. The provolcnco 
of Qandharva form of maiTinge wliieh we find equally in the l(lgveda and 
the Mahubharata, offered the girls full scope for free and iudependent mixing 
with their lovers. This necessarily resulted in open exchange of hearts, 
and there was no fault if girls under the eircunistanccs refused to many 
a man other than that of their choice. The case of ItukminI may he of 
interest in this coiiueclion. ITcr father and brother settled her marriage 
with King Riaupaln, who was invited to their house but Ttukmim did not 
like the groom. She herself sent a messenger for Krsna and married him. 

From the Mahrd>haiula Me leani that e\('n if a girl was eariied awiy 
forcibly from the Sva,Miri)vara assembly and e.ises like these would oecur 
every now and tlien, sh > eould not be married exeept without her consent. 
Thus Bhisma could not get AmlCi inairied with liis brother against ln‘r will, 
though she was foveibh carried away from the S\.i}ini)\ara assembly. Her 
argument was that she bad mentally sol'cted Saiibharaja fialva, who had 
reciprocated the same, and it was int('resting that Blnsioa had to honour 
her sentiment by releasing lier.' Maiiu even allowed girls to exercise th*‘ 
amount of choice under certain conditions * This discietionaiw jiri\ilege of 
the girls ultimatelx were ulilise(| in ihein to Mieli a degm* that tlun did 
not hesitate to remain unmarried tlironghoiit their career if liiei^ eould not 
procure a husband of tl»*ir choice. The Maliriblifirata r-cords the story of 
the daughter of Kunigarga. who r-’Uiaiued a virgin tlirouelioiit her whole life, 
because she eould not give consent to the marriage with a person selected 
by her father.® The Buddhist story c.f Siiinedliri also may In- cited in this 
conuection. We learn that only for hei disapproval, Sumedlia’s mnrriag- 
with a king eould not take place, though lie was selected by her father 
and approved by her relatives. Similarly we are acquainied with the stor\ 
of Gopu, who w-as approached by many wooers after tin* retirement -)/ 
Lord Buddha. TMarriage could not he solemnised only heeause slc' dui 
not like the idea. 

When consent on the jiai't of girls with resjieet to their marriage, begi'ii 
to play a vital pari, tlii'i-'* arose in soeii-ty a situation wh<-re girls indulged in 
marriage incidents after murriage—a state of society, which reminds onc 
of tbfi prerailiug condition of poliandry The Mahribharata records the 
story of Ynyaii’s beautiful daughter Madhavi, who married four times onv 

• YuvSin rstlicuo Vimadnya Suiadliyvam nyubatlmh runiiuitroBya voiai’.en. 

Kv. X. 39. 7. ^ • 

• Vide S&yana'R Commentary on Rv. 3. TIC. 3. 

f Vide Mahihbftrata, Adi Porva, Chap. 102/B6-59. 

• Xiany&ySm daita^ulk&yftm mnycta yadi 4ulicadab. 

Dovarkya pradfttavyS yadi kanyanmnanyate. 

Mana IX/97. 

• MahSbbirata, fialya parva, 58/7-8. 
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after another and had prooured issues from respective husbands- She 
divorced in each case her previous husband, and it was interesting that 
none hesitated to marry her, in spite of the fact that she was married and 
had her issues. When she rejected her last sage-husband, her father and 
brother became eager to arrange for a Svayarhvara marriage for her but 
she did not agree and retired to the forest.'* This may help us to arrive 
at the coiicluhion that once when the ladies attoined the new right of 
selecting Ihcir husbands after being free from the tutelage of their &th^ 
and guarcliuus, they felt a strong tendency to utilise that newly earned 
right, and proseiitiy we will notice here how the lawmakers gradually had 
to make laws newer and newer according as the situation rightly demanded. 

Of the vnrioiis forms of Svayaihvaru foivn of marriage, the most 
common «ind ordinary type can bo noticed from the directions of the Smrti 
texts. In ancient India father or legal guardian of the girls exercised 
absolute iiowcr so far as her betrothal was concerned. But along with the 
rights thus allowed, a father was charged with responsibilities of giving 
her away to n worthy person in time. Failure on the part of father to 
comply with the diroetirnis of STurti texts was penalis'^d heavily. Thus in 
the Jiaj.imrirtundii it has been prescribed that in case of father’s failure to 
get his daiiclit m- jjiarried before lier twelvtb year, he is to drink the 
imnstrual flow of the dauglil t in each month.” Yama and AAfpra harp 
on the -ume tii'ie ” Tliis was binding not only on the father <4 the girl 
l)Ut (HI any other legal guardian.” On the one hand the father of such a 
girl incurred sin, while on thi' other hand he was l>ound to lose his ootitrol 
over the girl beeause 1 h> stood as bar to lier begetting an issue in proper 
time.” It iiia\ be one of the reasons of non-recognition of the type of 
tiiarriage as one of the forms. n.s has been suggested by Dr. Ludwick 
Sternbaek.” The lieavin'’ss of penaltv should under no circimistanoes be 
regalci'd (is laudatoiw (Arthavada) as (<ne may suggest, but this is evident 
in the Malirdiharata, where father of such a girl is seen to submit humbly 
to the dictations of legal texts. When Savitri approached her father on 
the issiK' of lier marriage, he retoHed in clear terms that on the basis of 
ancient legal texts she was at liberty to seek her husband for herself.” He 
further added that u fatlier is to be condemned if he cannot give his daughter 
in marriage in time ” 

This wftb with reference to the fathers. And what about such girls? 
It is far more interesting. A girl who was not married before the attainment 
of puberty bus been permitted by Menu to wait for three years after that 
puberty period and then to select her own groom indeyiendentlv.'* Supiiort- 
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Vide Maliiibliaratu Udjogaparva, Clmps. 116-r.K). 

Hniitpriipto di&daiie varse kanyftifi yo no prayaochati 

MBsi in&ai rnyas taa,>&b pitA pibati^i^itam. Quoted in I di^iliatatvaiii, p. 107. 
p. 107. 

Vi^au, Cbnp. XXIV, pp. a8-8&. tv'Qo 

Sa hi svainyBd aliktanied rtunSmpratirodhnnn,-jdauii SaihhifS, Cnap. IX/Sa 

p. 03. 

]l^d« BhSratiya vidy4, Vol. XII, 1961, p % 

BliHrtuntovefanr tvara’—Banapnrva—^Mab&bhar.ila 293/86. 

.^^radatt pita vicyab-ftid. 293/35. 
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ing utntemenis avo nvnialble from the Mahabhilrata,** Gauloflaa Dhnrimi- 
sutra*® ami Vishiju Saiphiia.®^ Jlaelfeil l)v such strong direct ions from 
the ancient lawmakers the girls hesitated not for a moment to make best 
use of this power. The story of Savitii shows how she travelled by a finely 
decorated chfh-iot to find out a hu&kmul worthy of in all respects and after 
finding beautiful Satynban selected him as her groom.*® This is the oldest 
type of Svayaifavara of the Siriftis. . 

In this connection, however, some sort of difference of opinion prevailed 
regarding the tinio-liinit uii to which a girl should wait after reaching 
puberty. Manu,** and B-audhavana*® sj)eoified the time to be three \enrs 
(tiinibarsanvudlkseta). Ti‘.nu*® and (laut.ama** are in favour of prescribing 
three monthly periods (ptus) in place of three years. On the problem, the 
opinion of J)r. Stcrnl)aek ma,v be quoted. Ife sa\s—“The first duty of the 
young couple was to be.ar eliildren Therefore, immediately after the monthly 
period (Rtugamann) coitus had to take 2 >lace. This was of great importance 
for the man’iage and therefore the space of time of three monthly periods 
was completely sufficient, only with great liberality was it possible for the 
later commentators to extend this period.”*' 

Now this t\ 7 )(‘ of freedom on the part of qitls could not be looked u]) 
with ease by the orthodox writers and ^^nnu’s direction in this reference is 
a bit confusing. H? says that a girl indulging in this type of marriage 
should not be entitled to take with her ornaments given previously by her 
father, brother or mother If she taKcs, she must be chaiged with theft 
Manu has been supported b> (liiutaiuii **' Y.ljfnalkya'’® lias enunciated s list 
of persons who are to be d-^eined of as legal guanlians of girls A girl cuii 
resort to Hvaynihvaia oiil\ when all of tlunii .are absent ” 

Naradu tried to restrict the power of the maidens to a certain extent 
According to him such a nuuden in the absence of till givets should report the 
matter to the king and may select the groom licrself through the permission 
of the king. Wliate^ r mii\ be the cH'.e, there is no denying llie fact tin! 
girls wore permitted under certain circumstances to stdcct for tliemscht^ 
their husbands. 

The next st.age of Rva^aIh\tu•a can be marked in the condition c;f 
society in which fathers realising the .s(liousiit'ss of tlie situation arisiiiy 
out of legal licence, arranged the whole show of Sva\nrrivarn asBcmb1% 
wherefrom girls selected their Imslmnds for themselves. Svayaihvara (-f 
Kunll f.ills at this stage. Kimti in the es>(']nl)l_^ selected Paiuju and h ' 


« Ann., p. 44/16. 

•* Chap. XVm, 

Chap. XXIV. 40. 

*» SatyabBnaanrOpo me liTiarleti monnsa vrlab—Mahibhirata- Bannnarva, 290 '10 
a* X/90. « IV, I, 14. *4 XXIV—40, XVIIl-2n. 

Vide his article on Hindu Mamagr in BliHratiya vidya, 

>• Maau, Chap. IX, 92. 

»» &au. Dh. 80, Chap. XVHI. 

« 1/63. OamyaA AvabbRve dstypaih Kanyft KuryHt fivayaihvaran...Yaj, 1/64. 

** Tad& ill oaiva ka4dt sySt KanyB r&].^nain Biiiayet. 

Anflifiayft varatb tasya parikfya varnyct avayam.—Quoted in Vtramilrodayft co"*' 
mvntBTy on Y. fiam. 1/64. 
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father approved of the mnrriage and had it done under hia care.’* 
Indumatl’a Svayaihvera a« described by Killidrxsa, in bis Baghuvaih4an:i, 
should be classified under this category. Here in these instances, we notice 
that father tried to accommodate and respect the will of the girl as far as' 
possible. 

The third variety of Svayaihvara is interesting. Here we mark a 
tendency on the part of K^atriya fathers to arrange for a Rvayamvara for 
their girls but they wisely left less scope for them regarding sclfchoice of 
the groom. Here fathers arranged for the apseniblagc of valiant princes 
and jilnced before them certain couditions, bj fulftlin''nt of which a prince 
could mari’y the daughters of the king coucenrecl Here again fathers 
dominated the whole show nud th'dr dauphteis had nothing to do except 
choosing as groom the jierbOii who could fulfil the (‘onditiou laid down hy tlieir 
fathers. Draupiidl’.s Svnxaihxara rcjiresents thie st‘ige King Drupada an¬ 
nounced that a ]»er‘.on who eould pierce the mark hy -.1 ringing Ihc Imw' in j.ro- 
per way, would he able l<i in.uTy his daughter DrannadT in the SvavaTiiviirs 
nssemldy. Ar|ima amoncst all ibe ]>rliu*es assembled f'*r the purpose was suc- 
cossful in fulfilling llie eondition, and Dnupadi was ei\,.u nw’ay to him as a 
natural consequence. In this connection mention may be made of the 
marriage of Sila, which is g nerally staled to be performed according to 
Svayaihvara fonn of imirriage. Actually speaking it w'as hy no means 
a case of R\a,xarinaru nian-iage. King -lanuka declared his daughter Sitii 
as Viryosulka and j)rcniised that nnxoni' vxho could break the bow,” 
received from fiiva would eot Sit.a. Thus it was said about llama by Jannka 
that llama would he able to get Rita as wdfe if he was able to perform that 
valorous act.“ ^bs\amil^a asked K’lmu to see the puriiculars of the bow, 
and Rtttna easily bec-imo able to break tlu* bow'. Dusaralha was immediately 
reported of the heroic deedh of bis valorous sou. and he came and asked for 
SIta as llama's wife to Jaiiuku. Jaiiaka fulfilled the ]tromise. and Sit.a 
was given away to llaiuft in accordance with the uIi^kuis dirt'ctions. Here 
we notice that Sit.'i had nothing to <lo ft>i lu rst If m lu r the entire 

part in this eoniiectiou bein'? plaved In .l.mtd.i 

But when I)r. P V. Kane says that ‘the Rvayamvara of Rita or 
Drnupadi did not depend upon the will of the bride, but the bride veas to 
bo given in mannage to whomsoever showed a certain skill as a warrior’, 
his statement should he taken us a gential one It must be noted here 
that the word Rvayamvara can under no circumstances be ahsociated with 
the marriage of Rita. t)n the one hand no S\.i\ani\aru ns'-embK was 
an'anged by Janaka, w’hile on the other baud Rita had no scopi' for selectinir 
Rama as husband. What she did was nothing other than following the 
directions of her father. Marriage of Draupadi can under no circum,sfances 
be equated with that of filtii. Her marriage was uoruiidly arranged in the 
order of a real Svayamvaru, but yet it had sonic sort of spsciality for 


« Maliabhirata Adi, 200 - 18 . , r, tu 

" ^Irya4ulkoti mo kaii\a sth&piic}’aiiiajoO’ja— A-di. K. wfla, 
” Ibid, Adt. K. 00/26-27. 
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wiiieih it deeerves » special study of itself. 1?he story as recorded iu the 
Mah&hh&rata is mteresling. After the announcement of king Draupada. 
several kings tried their best to string the bow for hitting the mark. When 
almost all kings becmne ashamed of their failures, Karna went forward to 
fit the sorrow in the bow. In spite of the fact that the king Drupada did 
not lay any condition regarding the caste and creed of the person trying 
to show his worth, yet Dranpadi, in rather a very surpri.sing position pro¬ 
tested that she would not under any circumstances bo ready to many ,a 
charioteer’s son, if he fulfilled in toto tho eonditions, laid down by her 
father."® It is far more interesting that Karna bad to cmnit the insult 
silently in the presence of the valorous princi's, and her father Drupada 
did not utter a single word regarding tiiis particular bthuviour of his 
daughter. Then Arjuua tried for hitting the mark and when ho became 
successful, Draupadi followed him and placed the garland round Ins neck 

The story of Draupadi shows clearly how the gills after fully realising 
their helplessness in the assembly, conducted undei tlie guidance of their 
father, felt it quite proper to raise a voice of pretest against such dealings 
of their fathers. This further goes to show that tathers under the circum¬ 
stances were wise enough not to hesitate to honour the sentiniont of tlie 
girl, concerned. 

The laying down of condition by fathers took such a jiosition in society 
of the Ksatriyas that a king could not think of any other form of mairiage 
except Svayariivara. The Ksalriyu kings invited or uniinitcd would think 
it their duty to regard a Svayariivara as a place f)f si lowing valours. Not 
to speak of other kings, even a life-long cclebate like BliTsrna fidl it dignified 
on his part to participate in the Svayaimara of the three girk of the king 
of Ka4i. When he W'as reproached by other*, for such an activity, lie bohily 
retorted that princes admire and resort to Svaystmiara '® Tlie position 
took a serious turn that for the Ksatriyas a Hvavariivara-sabhu b(‘cumo a 
regular battle-field where two things did oeeiir. On tlie one liand a n.ore 
powerful prince would forcibl\ take away the girl from snob an nsseiiildy 
and on the other hand tho selected prince would often had to face the 
combined attack of all the assembled princes unselccted by the bride 
concerned. 

This would create an embarrassing jiosition both for tl'c prince 
selected as also for the father of the bride coneerned. An instance of this 
first type we find in the story of lilusma already referred to. He simply 
Went to tho Svayariivara assembly of the daughter of tlie king of Ka.si to 
carry away the girls. His statement reveals that at that time it was almost 
a settled and accepted convention, on the part of a Ksatriya prince. Again 
in ttie Mahabharata, we hear that Arjuna, when selected by Draujiadi was 
attacked on all sides by Duryodhana and his allies, and fortunately for him, 
Arjuna could defeat them all.®^ It is under this perspective perhaps the 

«s DfftvB tu tadt Dranpadi v&kyainnccair yagada nabaih varayfimi autain 

BSman^ahSaaih prasamiksya afiryaib istyajo karnak sphimtau) dhanutiat. 

Mahabhfirata Idi. ISl/M. 

>• Bvayariivaraith tu rSianySb p»*SaiiiHaiityiipavaiiticti (3. I. text). Xdi. D. 10{>/17 
if Vide iClIiSlbfalrata Adi Parva, Chap. 205. 
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cKHiveotion grew up ia sooiety that a BrShnaauw had got so right to be 
present for being selected in a Svajraihvara assembly.** Thus in the form 
of a Brahmin Arjuna had to face criticism from the Efatariyas aasemblad 
for the purpose. This wm quite rational in view of the fact that to fiaiti* 
oipato in the warfare was not in nature of the Brahmins and thus Effha 
argued that Bvayamvara was meant only for the Ksatriyas.** 

Naturally this condition of society could not remain longer, end it 
existed in the society ns long as the Ksatriyas were valiant and chivalrous. 
Moreover, tlie girls amidst such an assembly felt their helpless position and 
did not like to be such objf'cts of w'arfare. We may in the next stage of society 
imagine the existence of a kind of Svayaihvara which may be called so in 
the strict sense of the term Damaynnti’s case may be cited as an illustrC' 
tion. We hear about her case that just after the attainment of youth, 
her father Bliima thought it to be the ripe time for performing his duty 
towards his daughter, in the form of arranging for her Svayamvara.*® The 
princes on hearing of the news, arrived en massr and Nala was also 
encouraged to be present, but there were interruptions on the way by the 
gods. At last in the assembly Damaynnti tactfully managed to select Nala 
us her busl)and.‘’ The union boing a worthy one, was acclaimed by all 
to their hearts conteiit and fortunately for Damaynnti no king stood against 
Nala. Here we notice that the whole show was arranged by Damaysmti’s 
father but in no way he made any interference in respect of selection of 
til*' groom bj her. That mere selection did not amount to marriage proper 
is evident once more by the fact that Bhima had to make necessary 
orrangenunt for rites ot marriage after the selection was over and when 
the* princes iiivit •(! were departed.** "J’he descnj>tion of the Svayamvara of 
liidumat! as described by Ktilidusa in his Baghuvauiiam (Canto VI) is 
identical in character llis reference to the fact that disappointed kings 
did not feel any inclination towards causing any disturbances, due to the 
presence of Sad*® goes to show that the tradition of fighting in such au 
asscinblv did not die out altogether in his time. Julius Jolly has expressed 
doubt to tlic extent that it is hardly possible that the bride could follow 
her inclination in sueh a festive gathering dominated by her father.** But 
the description of the Svayamvara of Indumati as described by Kalidasa 
will show that Ksatriya princesses never hesitated to express the true feeling 
of their heart. The story of DraupadI will corroborate the conclusion 
further. 

In this connection reference may be made of the story of Svayarhvara 
of Sasikabi, where Svayamvara has been classified as Icchusvayamvara, 
Papasvayamvara and Saurya^ulka Svayamvara.**. 


®* N» ca viprofvadliikSro vidyate vara^aiii prnti. Bvayaiiivarnlii KwtrijSQSm itiyoqi 
ptathitft i^rntih Sdi, p. 204/8. 

•* Svayathvarah KaatriyftijiSiii vivfthah pufmiarjabha—Adi, p. 239/22. 

*• Vide Vanaparva, 51/8. 

** Vide Vanaparva, 64/26. 

** Vide Vanaparva, 64-44 (S.I. text). 

*® Ba^liuvathsam, VIT/8. 

** Hindu Law and Custom (tr. by B. K. Ghosh), p. 112, f n.^ » 

** Svayaiiivarastu tribidhah vidvadbhilj paritortitalf. 
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The st(»ry of her Svayamvara marriage is interesting. Whon her father 
arranged for the Svayaiiivara, sho informed hor mother through her com¬ 
panion that she would select no person other than SudanJana as her 
husband.** Though discouraged by her mother, she sent messenger to 
8udar4ana, who also turned up in the Assembly. When again Yodhajit 
expressed his readiness to kill him, the king of Korala retorted that in 
looha-svayarnvara there is no scope of fighting among the princes. As the 
girl here independently chooses her groom, a prince other than the selected ^ 
one is not permitted to carry away the girl forcibly as Bhiijma did in case 
of the princess of Kasl.''^ The story further records a very important and 
interesting stage in the devclopnicrit of Bvayamvara marriage. Here 
fiadikala on being requested by her father to be present in the Svayamvara 
assembly, did flatly decline to concede to the request. Her point was that 
the moment in which a girl enters the assenddy, garland in hand with a 
view to select her husband from amongst the princes pi’cscut, she becomes 
a general lady (Sunmnya) and her status hecouies equivalent to that of a 
harlot. She has further elaborated the proposition by stating that to pass 
through a host of kings, without being ottracted to any one of them, is like 
the action of a courtesan to accept men without being in love with inj 
one.** She again was not readj to be an object of I’anasvay aievara ior the 
same reason that if persons more than one could fulfil the conditions laid 
dowm, then an intricate position might arise, as all wdukl claim the girl us 
wife.** The story of Sasikala thus points out tc< a stage innncdi.ttely 
preceding the decaying one, as we find the girls unwihmg to he present 
before the assembly of princes nial to be an object of (pjariel and fight 
among them bringing disaster to a happy pei-foiniance. 

As the SvayaiiiAara mnrri.ige was primariU a ni.irri-ige meant for the 
K^alriyas, the system died out p'*rh qis wdth the hr s ol valour of the 
K^ntriya jirinees in India as also for the reason that girls gi-adually felt an 
inclination towards disa])])roval of the ham of inniringc. Tjasi recoj-d of 
this form of marriage is luailahle in tlu* Viknniaiih ulevaearita (f’aido TX) 
of Bilhana, wh<*r(' we find a deseiirdion ol the historic Svayaiiivar.u of 
Candral'*kh5, daughter of Silhar.j, prijice of K irah.itu {niod(-ru Karad) 
where she chose Ahavam.dia or Viloaiiiahka, the (’rdukya hine of KahTina 
(latter half of 11th century). 
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Eanyecchayatra varaijaiii vivSdah kTdr'.aBUiha~Devn)liagavatBnt, Bk. ITI/ll>i 
pp. 54-53. 
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pp. G5-G7. 

Kite paijie KiBhftrSja satvo^atli vasaya hyaham, aUs.—Ibid., 6k. m. Chap. XXli 
pp. 51-63, 



FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY INDONESIA 


Jayantakumar Ray, 

Research Scholar, Political Science Dept. 

A distinguislK'd author* lias referred to Tudonesiana as a people 
against geography. Indonesia is tlje land of islands reaching the 
magnificent total of three thousand. Tlic major islands are only four 
in number—^Ilali, Java, Sumatra, Borneo. This peculiar geographical 
feature is to be specially mentioned bec.iu.se the awakening of national 
sentiment does not take place simultaneously in all parts of a single 
country and wayward geography makes it increasingly more difficult 
in the case of Indonesia. This fact, therefore, .also serves to illustrate 
the quality of statemanship displayed by those heroes of freedom move¬ 
ment who have to work untilingly in order to form public opinion, 
organise imblic action and canalne popular energy avoiding any 
overflow. 

National sentiment dawned in Indonesia onl of several well-known 
factoft.. Ill the first place, there were not a few’ social grievances. The 
Dutch were the rulers and the Indonesians envied the superior position 
tliey enjoyed and enforced in comparison to their ow'u serfdom. This 
hiUerness was all the more inflamed as the Dutch made them face an 
unequal competition with the Chinese in Indonesia. Indonesians were 
.smarting under some restrictions regarding residence and travel from 
which the Chinese were made free. Moreover, the Dutch Government 
even passed some laws favouring the Chinese only such as extending 
financial help to Chinese schools. These grievances centring social 
inequality were cemented w’ith the modernisation of Japan. Japan 
thcreliy lifted herself to a status equal to that of the Kuropoan nations 
and also instilled in the downtrodden Indonesians a ju.'t craving for 
‘•quality. In the second place, outside influences must be reckoned. 
There were two stirring events in Asia in the first decade of the 20th 
century—the Russo-Japanese war and the Chinese Revolution—both 
focussing the formation of the national movement and the growth of 
^ resurgent Asia. The former restored the confidence of the dormant 
^ast in their ability to tear away the cultchca of the West. The latter 
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suggested a way of reformation. The former urged them to asserl. 
The latter impelled them to organise. In the third place, enlightened 
advocates of colonial upliftment in the country of the colonial power 
itself did a lot. They argued out the case for concessions to the 
conquered. Exploitation then in some spheres at least gave way to 
paternal despotism. From the end of the 18th century to the beginning 
of the 20th Dutch interests veered round what was essentially commer¬ 
cial and tangibly profitable. But with the opening of the 20th century 
the Dutch became aware of the civilisational aspects of their Indonesian 
enterprise. As B. H. M. Vlekke writes in p. 319 of Nusmtara, “ The 
period between 1900 and 1917 became an era of increasing care by the 
Government for the native inhabitants of the Indies.” All that 
emphasized the little achieved and the vast to be attained and 
crystallised public sympathies for concerted action. Lastly, the favoura¬ 
ble response that the Indies Cliinese received from governmental 
measures by acting through an organisation stimulated in Indonesians 
hatred for the Chinese and the Dutchmen just as it also stimulated 
a hope of success. Indonesians grew zealous for strong common 
organisation launching a unified struggle for the removal of disabilities. 

However, the first glimpses of the coming freedom-movement 
can only be caught by a few advanced minds. And here we must look 
at a letter written as early as 1900 by a Javanese woman named Kart ini, 
daughter of an Indonesian aristocrat, to one of her friends.“ “ With 

heavy hearts ”, she wrote, ” many Europeans here see how the 
Javanese, whom they regard as their inferiors, arc slowly awakening. . 

.But we are going forward, and they cannot hold back the 

current of time.Many of them (Hollanders) are among our 

best friends, but there are also others who dislike us, for no other 
reason than we are bold enough to emulate them in education and 
culture.” 

The first association to be formed with a nationalistic leaning 
is also associated with Eartini’s name. Of course, nationalism bad to 
be contented with an humble beginning because the association was 
pr imar ily cultural. Kartini in 1902 founded a school where western 
education would be imparted to women who were enabled to reap the 
fruits of modem female education so long confined to Western countries. 
But the membership was limited and granted only to the female 
progenies of Indonesian Officials. Inspite of this aristocratic basis the 
school undoubtedly furthered national ideals. Inspite of the Moha- 

* VUt * Letters of » JaTBnese Princess, E. A. Eartini ’—Pub, by Duckworth 
in the year of 1921. 
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median religioo, the Indonesian women lonnd a copimon eultural 
form which could be easily utilised to form a political asaociataon* 

The next important step in the direction of a national cultural 
movement was taken by a Javanese medical man M. W. 8. Husodo. 
He aimed at enlightening his countrymen on western ti^chings plus 
Indonesian heritage. Unsuccessful at the beginning, he was mightily 
backed up by Medical students of aristocratic birth in founding m 1908 
the organisation, Budi Utoino, the name standing for genuine effort. 
The organisation set as its goal the development (d “ all that grants to 
the people a dignified life thereby indicating its essential nonpoliti¬ 
cal character. Tlie organisation looked to the elders for mature 
guidance, to the ,\ounginen for a forward drive. Within a year the 
membership total recorded significant increases. It began to lose 
members only after the rise of political organisations inside the counjry 
and of extremist political tendencies outside. But while the number 
of members diminished, the programme was expanded as, especially 
after the first world war, Budi Utonio began to interest itself in malters 
political.* 

The first politically based organisation was Sarekat Islam, founded 
in 1912. Like Budi Utomo, it was in origin a nonpolitical organisa¬ 
tion, but later launched on a political career, the call being that of 
self-government. “ By 1919 ”, G. M. Kahin nicely summarises, ” its 
membership had reached almost two and a half million, and its militant 
nationalist })rogruiiime was boldly dedicated to complete independence, 
t(» he attained by force, if necessary.” Similar leadership was 
not visible earlier and now the masses were deeply enthused. Thp 
masses began to wake up as the leaders awakened them to the rich 
ixissibilities of self-government attained by self-help. 

There were several factors responsible for this rise of leadei'^p, 
apart from the fundamental reason of general social conditions 
engendered by centuries of foreign domination. The first was reiigious. 
Christian missionary activity was growing more and more aggressive 
in various countries. There were some Mohamedan countries still free 
from colonial cultches. All were in danger and all began to tighten 
up mutual ties in order to forestall the common danger. The situation 
was one of ^pcaitaneous give-and-take especially on the cultural plane— 
for cultural relations admit of far easier international organisation than* 
say, political or economic relations—^bocause fear-complex has here a 
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lessee pari io play. 8o, Modem Islamic Thou^t, having for it's canlre 
Cairo and its teacher the !Eg}'ptian M. S. Md. Abduh, began to stir 
Indonesians. Teachers from Egypt also toured Indoneeda and 
Indonesian students flocked in ahAzhar Univenuty in Cairo. Islatn 
was in a process of readaptaf ion to the mod^'n era; superstitions of the 
Islamic creed were subjected to scrutiny with a view to abandonment; 
soientiflc thought and practice were encouraged and brought to bear 
upon the principles and rituals of Islam. This is not all of the Abduh 
Influence. It fiirthei* expressed itself through the Muhammadijoh, 
founded in 1912, which supplemented the ethical programme of Islam 
by a social programme. It advocated reforms in almost every sphere— 
education, health, marriage. It supplied to the religion a social tone 
and thereby brought the people nearer to political self-consciousness 
fop they were already near to the mosque. “ What this Indonesian 
really needed was to be able to call himself an Islamite ”, wrote 
Prof. Wertheim, “ without having to feel ashamed of his faith in the 
presence of Westernevs; to profess a faitli, that is, which harmonized 
with the modern age and his own aspiiartions as a man of his time.” * 
Now, the Sarekat Islam leadem had the foresight to feel the importance 
of this socio-religious influence as an aid to political development. 
Thus, as contrasted to Budi Utomo, the Sarekat Islam leaders 
approached the people through the religion and not through the aristo¬ 
cratic class and derived the prize of a greater follow’ing in a quicker 
time. 

The other cause of emergence of able leadership through the 
Sarekat Islam was economic. The Chinese merchant class was much 
too tricky for the Indonesians. Besides, the strong organisation that 
backed them and secured from the Dutch authority discriminatory 
treatment in favour of the Chinese underlined the necessity of similar 
activity on their part. Indeed, the origin of Sarekat Islam can be 
traced back to Sarekat Dagang Islam (Islamic Trading Association) up¬ 
holding co-operative protection against the Chinese and even boycotts. 
It was founded in 1909 mainly, through the initiative of a Javanese 
merchant, namely, R. M. Tirtoadisurjo. 

This new organization brought home the crying need for nniiy 
and, t^jerefbre, soon became the rallying point of Indies Moslems. 
Meinibership rose up to a large figure. Boycotts against the Chinese 
were instituted with planned regularity sometimes leading to anti- 
Chinese riots. As a penalty it was banned by the Government. The 

Vide W. F, Wertheim’* hook, Effect of Western CioiUnation on l»ikme»iev 
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ban was lifted in a few months. Towards the end of 191^ the leadef- 
ship Sarekat Dogaiig Islam was shifted ou to the noniiierohant class 
and it reappeared as Barekat Islam under the Chairuian.ship of O. 8. 
Tjokroaminoto. 1’lie first Congress met hi January, 1913, where tlie 
Chairman diplomatically stressed the nonpolitical character of his asso¬ 
ciation and stood against any disloyalty to the ruling government. In 
particular, he held out the following programme; (a) promoting 

commerce among Indonesians; (b) mutual supiwrt of members who 
encounter economic difficulties; (<•) promotion of the intellectual 
development and material interests of the Indonesians; and (d) oppo¬ 
sition to wrong religious concepts concerning the MoJianimedan religion, 
and promotion of religious life among Indonesians.* 

Clearly, this was meant to hoodwink the government and was 
necessitated by the government regulation No. Ill banning politico 
through organizations or meetings. Speeches in paity gatherings 
proved tlie iiiade<iuacj of the announced progranune in representing 11 w 
total aim of the party apparent I'loin the <iuick growth of its organiza¬ 
tions. Thus, in March, 3911, (ho leader of (lie Seiiiarang hmneh of 
the association annoiiiiml: “ The Sarekat J‘-lain ulreadj existed in 
(he hearts of (he natives beloie it was established. This is not onl> 
a movement of an economic and moral nature, but means also that the 
natives seek justice, which they liaie never jet found He also 
stated that the Iiidouesian.s must understand why they were poor and 
for that they must make a united front. 

While the masses hailed the existence and expansion of Sarekat 
Islam with all enthusiasm, the reaction of the aristocratic classes was 
diflterent. They watched with anxiety the diA'ision of interests between 
them and the people brought out by the leaders of Sarekat Islam. 
Anxiety gave birth to a feeling of insecuritv that turned intti active 
opposition. As Fromberg commented on this development: Indo¬ 
nesian Civilians could no longer be trusted by the musses as the 
repositorj’ of goodwill and justice. Some of the laws were oppressive 
and sometimes the native officials executed them without trying t<* 
mitigate their rigour. In effect, people began to look down upon (he 
Indonesian Administrative Officers as the custodian of Mich tyrannical 
law'S. 

Nufurally, the initial religious professions of the party leaders gavt* 
Way to open acceptance of a political goal to which religuin would be 

• yide Uhnnixirgfi in ‘ Uncyrlopaedia KedetlaniKrli fndii’ (dnf Edilinn, Til, anri,; 
'|Ho(<>d Irom Kahin'a ‘ NationnKsni and Itevolntion in Tndont'sia . p W 
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ein|>]Qyed as a means. And we learn from Fromberg the statement of 
Tjokroaminoto that Sarekat Islam would not allow its polltiual aim to 
be frustrated by religion which would be utilised as merely an instru¬ 
ment of unity. 

The government could no longer slumber over the growing 
popularity of such a movement, nor could it go all the way in suppressing 
Sarekat Islam altogether; for, as Hitoi'us emphasises, that might have 
been dangerous by evoking univei'sal hatred and rebellion. Therefore, 
the Dutch authorities resorted to the novel plan of iu»nrec‘(»guition. They 
would not acknowledge the unity c>f the orgaiiizatjon so that its strength 
could be sapped m a roundabout but nonetheless effective manner. To 
that end tlie Go\ernment passed an aet in March, 1U14, whereby it 
accepted the legal status of the different hraiiehes of Saiekal Islam, hut 
refused to grant the same for the association as a whole. But this 
policy undermined the strength not of the party as a whole but of a 
section of the party. The C'entral organization of the party was largely 
composed of the champions of Islam uiodernised. Hence their authority 
was weakned as they became isolated from the hx'al branches of the 
party ruled by leaders given over to Marxist ideas. The government 
policy thus paved tiie w’ay for predominiuice of coinmumsticiilh inclined 
leaders and a more radical turn of the movement. 

Side by side with the growth of Sarekat Islam Indonesian 
nationalism found a powerful exponent in another party—^the Indies 
Party. It had certain novel features. Firstly, it was the product of 
a Eurasian-Indonesian combination. Secondly, it frankl}' challenged 
the Dutch Government and proclaimed openly the goal of self-govern¬ 
ment—unlike any of its predecessors. The government too grew hostile. 
The first leaders of the party, Dr. Mangunkusuino, Dekker and 
Dewantoro, were exiled, and were succeeded by Sneevliet, Brandsteder, 
and Dekker. Later on this Sneevliet was greatly responsible for the 
Communist orientation of Sarekat Islam, the ground being already 
prepared by the Dutch law. 

Sneevliet’s grasp of political reality was immense and he realised 
in no time that the Eurasian leadership of his party would fail to capture 
the imagination of the native peoples. Besides he was a Socialist while 
in Netherlands and also while in the Indies. So, Indonesians must be 
won over to Marxism. Sneevliet, therefore, set himself to the task 
of infiltrating Sarekat Islam which exercised at that time the greatest 
influence over the Indonesians. He began to make increasing and 
ellective contacts with oommunistically inclined leaders of Sarekat 
tfilfl'm. He snccmlcd in soenring n Marxist orienfation of Sarekat Tslam 
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with some leaders, namely, Barsono and Semaun aa the most’ redoubt¬ 
able champions. 

There were two principal reasons rendering SneevUet’s task 
easier. The Bus-sian sccjie considerably influenced the events in 
Indonesia. Indonesians became increasingly resijonsive to ideologies 
that pledged tlie emancipation of the toiling humanity. The second 
factor was the domestic legislation that led to u split in Rarekat Islam 
as between the Central organisation and the \arioiis hVanches, the 
latter being admitted as legal entities while law did not recognise the 
unit^ of the party as a whole. 

As (he branches of ftarekat Islam pressed more and more for 
Communist Orientation of the iiarty the Centra! organisation ha^ no 
alternative but to yield and modify its principles in the light of recent 
resurgent tendencies. The effect vras discernible in the programme 
adopted at the Second Congress in October, 1017. The former aim 
self-government now gave \miv to the new demand of independence 
coupled with various schemes of stx“idl relorm. By themselves these 
aims were not opposed to the tt'uets of Modern Islam. But, signifi- 
canllv enough, they were uccompained by an open antagonism to 
condemned cainlahsiu. Of course, this condemnation embarrassed the 
merchant followers of Sarckal Islam which could not afford this finan¬ 
cial risk. Tliat is why Tjokroammoto publicly sought to explain away 
the difference between internal and external capitalism hinting that the 
(‘ondeiiniation was meant for foreign cupitahsin. The Central organisa¬ 
tion of Harekat Islam had to come to terms with the cuumiunistically 
inclined branches: for, in the first place, it could not venture to lose 
their 8up}v>rt; in the second place, it beeame aware of the potency t)f 
retolutioiiary tenets (hat shook Miirope m 1U17-18 and w'as a bit 
inclined towards them. 'I'Ik' priK'cedings at the third jiarty Congress 
in October, I'dlH, therefore, underlined the socialistic bias of the 
organisation and emphasized the manifest revolutionary tone of its ideals. 

It is only in the eontoxf of such a setting that we can examine the 
turns of Dutch J’olicy. The national movement, fortified by the Kussian 
example, liolstered up by Barekat Islam, strengthened by (he inroad 
of Marxist ideals, liroughi home to (he Dutch authorities ihc everap- 
parent need for <*hange. To these w’c iniglit add the demand of socia¬ 
lists in Holland for u lilx'ialisation of the colonial rule. I’he combined 
effect W'as the establishment in 191B of ‘ Yolksraad ’ or ' Peoples * 
(’ouncir, although the hill was passed by the Ketlierlands Parliamenf 
in 1910. The Council was to lie cornpo-ed of , at le-ast, 39 members, 
(be Chairman being appointed by the Crown. Only 3 Indonesians were 
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io be appuiuted by tlie Goveruor-Qeiieral. Others, uiaiuly Dutch 
retddeuts in the Indies, were to be elected on a narrow franchise which 
was also indiredt. At first tlie Council had adwsoi'y |x>wers only, 
although rights of petition, questioning, ami of free expression were 
grunted. Amby N’andenioscli emphasised in his writings the fear .of 
old officials at the opening of the assembly as for the first time thej liad 
to bear the brunt of pnhlit* fi'itieism. In jxjinl of fact, at the 
first session of the Council (he go\ernincnl was sluK'ked by Ihc tremen¬ 
dous fury of criticism. Folbmcd as it Mas by tlic outbreak of radical 
moveuients in Euio^je, it m'us but a prelude to the oucouiing o^erwhehu- 
ing outbursts. Thus, one member on November 18, w'ent so far as to 
speak for the right of revolutioji. Also, llic neMs of revolulionur\ 
enterprise in the mamland of Netherlands reached the government and 
almost swept it off its feet—so much so tJial the (}f)vernor-Geueral in 
penon promised the Council quick and extensive reforais m the Govern¬ 
mental structure. 

However, these ‘ November Promises ’ onh jiartlx iiiatciiahseil— 
that tw not until 1925. All tlie same the \olksraad seized a.s a f<K‘Us 
of nationalist agitation. But tlicrc came forth a division, so long 
dormant but being druMu up, in the natiunulisl front, 'i'liis (b\ision did 
not centre round the objcilnc, wbicli reiuamcd lo be mdepeudence; 
it centred round the means thereto; it lay broadly as between the 
Communists and Non-communists. Inspite of Sncevliefs arrest and 
exile in 1918, the Communist infiltratiuii of Sarekat Islam went on, 
although even in the Fourth Part\ Congress in 1919 the Marxists were 
not to control the organisation. That explains why Hemaun, being 
disgusted of the Central leadership of Sarekat Islam, along with hie 
followers in the Social Democratic Association transformed themselves 
into the Communist I’arty of the Indies, generally known as 1*K1. 

Now, t4ie PKl. sought to link itself with the Comintern. At the 
Becond Congress of the comintem Sneevliet represented Indonesia. At 
the third and fourth Congresses Darsono and Tan Malaka respectively 
took the scat of the Indonesian representative. But in August, 19*23 
Semaun was arrested and liad to leave the country. The same fate soon 
overtook other leaders of the party. .Vlthongh it lowered the organisa- 
lional strength of the party it heightened popular enthusiasm about it. 

Meanwhile Sarekat Islam kept on folloM'ing an active ]a(^*ammo 
and the Central leaders still got the upper hand. There were small 
popular uprisings in f’elebcs and West Java in resjKmse to vigorous 
outbursts against the government indulged by such leaders ns Abdul Muis. 
At this time the ('cntral lcudvM*sliip of Sarekat Islam was also successful 
in organising the trade-union movement in Indonesia by setting up 
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the * I’lade Uuiuii Central ’ wliich bought to unite the trade union 
inoveiuentiii in Induiiebiu. Beinauii, failing to capture its control, started 
another, nanitly, ‘ Kevolutiouary Trade Union Central thereby wrest¬ 
ing much of the strength of the former l>ody. 

All this betokened a final repture between the two groups in Barekat 
Islam, 'riiis was most evident at the sixtli parU congress in Burahaya 
in 1921. One section vrah willing to co-opeiale uilli the Ihitch while 
continuing the struggle for self-go\ennnent. Otliers. mamly Marxists, 
condemned such co-operation. And iheir leaders were vociferous in 
attacking the central leadership for being oblivious of class conflict and 
for being religiously minded. H. A. Salim came to the rescue and won 
the day by a vitriolic couiiter-attaek tliat the J’rophet had expounded 
Socialism and Materialism centuries ago. This completed a formal 
split and signalled tfie secession of the CoimnunKt group from Sarekat 
Islam. The Congress did not break up till it passed a resolution affirm¬ 
ing parly discipline, that is, negating an\ attempt to lioKter up the PKl. 

Logically there ensued a long-draw'u-uut struggle for control of 
various branches of Sarekat Islam with dire consequences for the pro¬ 
gress of the national struggle. In a waj the Conminnists w'ere wrinning 
the earlj laps of the race, for they brought most of the branches within 
their fold. But the\ also had to share significant losses as the iieasantry 
fell apart. Firsth, their sympathy w^as alienated because of the religi¬ 
ous, if not irreligious, attitude of the Marxist. It fell heavily on'<heir 
sentiment and support. Secondly, the government successfully block¬ 
aded contacts between the peasants and ]>olitieaI leaders. 

The Communists, breaking loose from Sarekat Islam, centralised 
their activities in the Indonesian Communist Party. The formal forma¬ 
tion of the Red Centre was complete at a Congress held in December, 
1921. Early in 1922 Tan Malaka took up the cause of a section of 
government servants and tried to convert their strike into an all- 
embracing strike. The attempt ended in a dismal failure. Tan Malaka 
had to leave the country. All this lime Semaun W’as in Moscow. 
On his return he concentrated on controlling the trade union movement 
in its entirety. Late in 1922 he was successful in his project and 
formed the ‘Union of Indian Labour Unions ’ which ivduoed the 
authority of the ‘ Trade Union Central ’ almost to a nullity. 

Thus, by 1923 the Communist leaders shadowed their rivals in 
two ways. Fimtly, they captured the initiative with regard to the 
Indonesian Trade Union movement. They also had under their confrol 
a majority of the branches of Sarekat Islam. The basic conflict wiMi 
regard to tactics still continued—the Marxists were all for strikes ahfl' 
ft revolutionary procedure. But the otlier group of leaders still 
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tbeir faith ou parli9.Laeuttti‘y action and co-ujHii'aliun with the ralcra. 
As the Marxist group giew in jww'er, paxlianientary loadei-s resorted 
to a,purge and formed a new organisation called Partai Sarekat Islam 
Indonesia (P.S.I.I.). The Communist answer to this was the organisa¬ 
tion called Sarekat Rajkat Herat (Red People’s Association) wliidi 
combined with the JMv.l. The PSll. however, had Muslim Nationa¬ 
lists as its A’anguard, who began to '^llift to the goal of Pau-lslnniism. 
The policy yielded a fair dividend. Indonesia being pre-eminently a 
Muslim countn* mass-psychology was not late in coming under its 
banner. 

In IU‘25 the controversy with regard to co-operation with the 
Dutch authorities again came to a head as m that year Indonesian 
representation in the People’s Council was extended. I’he powers of 
the Volksraad were also increased including such important ones as ilie 
power to alter government bills, to pass the budget and to question that 
might lead to debates and even a vote of confidence. As usual, the 
reactions of the two camps were quite different. While the moderates 
were jubilant over the victory of parliamentary nationalists, the Commu¬ 
nists called it a betrayal of the nationalist" cause. 

In 19‘2t the Comintern at its fifth world C’ongress issued a 
directive that attached llie greatest importance to trade unions as the 
only basis for succe'>sful revolution anywhere. Accordingly the Secre¬ 
tary qf the Indonesian Communist Party drew up in December, 1021 
a resolution, that sought to disband the Sarekat liajkals and fall back on 
the trade unions as the building blocks of revolution. But that would 
have altogether destroyed peasant sympathy which alredy lay hurt. 
So, a middle way was found out which led to a policy of gradual dissolu¬ 
tion of tlie Sarekat Hajkats so that the Indonesian CommiiniKt parly 
might be rid of any adinlerim adversity. However, the crowning point 
of the programme w'as the setting up of a Soviet Republic of Indonesia. 
Inspite of the cautious move the singular emphnsis on tmde unionism 
could not but jeopardise the interests of the pea.santry w’hich on its 
part lost its interest in tying itself witli the Communist organisatkm. 
It was all the more telling as the Communist leaders thwarted ][he move 
of A iHiited nationalist front initiated by Barekat Islam. 

Another weakness in the Communist front was the internal 
divisbn. Two sections foughl for mastery. One was eonr^letely 
wedded to Comintern’s command. The other sought to clialk out an 
inde^iid(mt line of action as adapted lo the changing national situation. 
Niaw at a crucial stage of the struggle the former group won. -At a 
meating in October, 1925 Itbe extremist group controUed the decision of 
tl^e Terty’s Bxeenti^ Committee and a resolution was taken jbo 
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effoct that a strike of the railwaymeu should be expanded into an all-out 
revolution culminating in the overthrow of Dutch authorities. The 
leaders even fixed up a date in June, 1926—^but owing to diMculti^ of' 
internal management it was postponed. When the first blow was shruck 
it was vehemently repulsed by the Dutch authorities. The revolutionary 
distm'bauces were summarily quelled by active state measures. Tan 
iMalaka was of course rcsj)oiisible for a couuter-nioveraent. But that 
could not have been the sole cause of the failure of the rebellion. 
Apathy of workers had much to do with il, for indeed there were 
successful strikes and even successful fighting against Dutch forces. 
But they were not plastered by strong luass support and lacked co-ordina¬ 
tion. And the Dutch were not ready to lose any ground by remaining 
on the defensive. In June, 1027, perhaps also fearing another outburst, 
the Dutcli, formerly banning assembly and therein' weakening laboiu* 
unions, all on a sudden adopted a thoroughly offensive strategy. They 
Searched students, srreened others, scrapped documents, ai rested 
thousands and exiled many. During the year 1926 the government had 
arrested many leaders and that is one of the major reasons why the 
planned revolution did not materialise. During the year 1927 the 
government acted so as to block any such attempts in the futuie. W^ile 
the government weakened the adversary it also considerably tightened 
its own clutches. Kahin notes that altogether some 13,000 people were 
arrested of which 4,600 got prison sentences. 1,308 got internment orders, 
832 were exiled to Tanah Moral. The communist strength was sapped. 
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GompantiYe Aesthetios, Vol. II (Western Aesthetios) by Dr. K. 0, 
Paaday» Published by the Chcwkhomba Sanskrit Series, Banaras, Price 
Bs. 20 only. 

The book under review is a lucid presentation of the ae&thetio theories 
of the master minds of the west. Banging from Gorgins (470 B. C) and 
Socrates (467—399 B C) to Benedetto Cnee (1866—195?) all the aesthetic 
theories as propounded b^ ihe continental and British thinkeis hove been 
critically evaluated and pitied against the corresponding Indian views. 
The theories of oit are diverse. Ihey are imitative, hedonistic, 
pedagogic, kothaitic, mystic, intelleotualistic, emotive, transcendental 
and of many other vanetice. All these types of aesthetic theory have 
been discussed threadbare and the author has taken {articular care in 
tracing the influence of the predecessor ui his successors. The parallel 
citation of the Indian views has mad" tho discussion interesting. We 
note that Plato's imitation theoiy was very iiiuth a like to the theory ot 
Srjsankuka, 'the flist exponent m India of a theory of art cn the basis 
of a system of Philosophy, like Ploto ’ Pinto’s theoij of illusion m ait 
bears marked resemblance to flic view« nttiibulod to Bliatta LoUnta by 
Vi4vanatha. Apart from such eomparisiu of views stiovn a'l ovoi the 
treatise, the author devotes a whole chapter (Ch. XI\) to a detailed 
treatment of the points of similarity and difference m the .lesthetic 
thoughts of Indian and Western Aestbolicians. The Chaplei deals with the 
Hegelian and Indian classification of arts and states ulaboiately the two 
points of view for handling the problem of art, different approaches to 
the problem of aesthetics and the principles of artistic production such 
as imitation, reflection, illusion, celective imitation, idealisationf 
in^ention, verisimilitude, symbohsation, concretisation and suggestion. 
The rich scholorship of the author m Indian and Westein aesthetics and 
his penetrating probe into the fundamentals of both have given the 
volume under notice value and dignity of lare magnitude. 

The book is divided into fomti.cn cliapleis. The author starts with 
the background of Plato's aesthetics and end^ with the intuitive 
aesthetios of Croce. Within a span of five hundred pages {i.e., the first 
thirteen chapters) the author has introduced Plato, Aristotle, Plotiuus, 
8t. Augustmot St. Thomas, DurLr, Descartes, Bason, Hobbes, Hume, 
Berkeley, Addison, Burke, Baumgarlen, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Croce and a host of other minor aestheticians. From the Bigoristio 
hedonism of Plato we pass on to the Pedagogism of Aristotle XCb. II). 
Plato's condemnation of arts was not acceptable to many and Plato 
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huQSelf was well aware o{ the fad, That ie why m bis Laws, Book II 
he wanted to strike a golden mean and this clue was taken up by Aiisiotla 
in right earnest. Aristotle’s compromise formula was presented in hia 
pedagogic theory of art. It was Plotinus who pointed out that aesthetic 
experience belonged to the transcendental level. In Chapter VI the 
aesthetic trends in early Christian Era, Middle Ages and Benaissanoe 
have been presented and there it has been rightly observed that according 
to the Benaissance thinkers imitation and imagination ate the means of 
artistic production, that imitation m^ans verisimilitude, that emotion in 
the principle of harmony m art, that pleasure from ait is essentially 
intellectual and that ait is essentially « human invention. This trend 
of aesthetic thought in the Benaissance era influenced the intellectualistic 
aesthetics of Dtscaile'’, ns also the British Aesthetic Ihiukeis Germany’s 
contribution to Westorn nestholic“i hnis been elaljoialely discussed in four 
chapteiB, starting fiom Loibnir and Baumgarter and ending in Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. The less known aesthetic theoiy oi Leibniz has been 
presented in minute details Leibniz recogni'cd diflereut levels of 
aesthetic experience sensory, erne tive, intellectual and transcendental. 
He comes \orj neni Abhinnvagupln in liis formulation of the different 
levels of uisthetic experience. The universalisation ot the individual 
at the final level of the aesthetic cxpcr'ence, as held by Leibniz coiiespondi 
to the tiadhuranibhava in Indian aesthetics The penultimate chapter 
IS dovotod to Cioce and opens with Croce s ciiticism of ELcgtl's philosophy 
in general ai d of his iheor} ot flne art m paiticulai, .Vccoidiug to Croce 
‘Aesthetic* is the fiibt tiaoietic foim 'I'he &ubject*object distinction is 
absent there. It is tree from tempoial and spalial limitations. According 
to Croce aesthetic experience is a purely subjective experience cbarecterised 
by the freedom from predicative relation It is puie intuition. 

The whole range of ncsthetii* thought as stated above has been put 
in the volume under leview m a stjle of ,.ood grace and charming 
simplicity. We wclcomo th s volume and consider it to be an addition 
to the literature on nestliesi’-'. 


S. K. Mandi 



University Elections 

Elections are being held for reconstituting the Senate of the 
University. The reconstituted Senate will be the Second Senate under 
the Calcutta University Act, 1951. According to this Act, the term 
of the Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council and other bodies in the 
University has been fixed at three years, and consequently the life 
of these institutions would expire in the course of the present year. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that the first Senate, 
Syndicate and Academic Council under the Act of 1951 came into 
existence in 1954. Elections to the Senate are the most important 
for the constitution of the body corporate. The Senate is the supreme 
Governing Body of the University, and the constitution of other 
bodies cannot be made until the constitution of the Senate is complete. 
Under the Act of 1951, the Senate is pre-eminentl} an elective body, 
and elections to the Senate are made by a number of diifeient consti¬ 
tuencies. These constituencies consist mainly of persons engaged 
or interested in education and academic affairs in West Bengal. This 
feature of popular election is the most outstanding characteristic 
which distinguishes the Calcutta University Act of 195] from the 
previous Acts, namely the Act of Incorporation, 1857, and the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904. The Act of 1857 provided for an entirely 
nominated Senate, the members of which weie nominated by the 
Governor-General in CouikiI. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 
recognised the elective principle, no doubt, in the constitution of the 
University Senate, but the elected members constituted an insigni¬ 
ficant minority. The Act of 1951, however, has boldly accepted the 
elective principle as the basis for the constitution of the Senate and 
other important bodies in the Univeisity. 




'glotiftcation$ 

CALCtlTTA UNIVEKBiry 
VotificatioQ Ko. CSli/lO/S? 

It is noUfied for general inforraalioa that Ifae Begulsiious for the Diploma Ctune in 
Moseol gy as shown m Notification No C>B>B/34^56, dated the 20th November, 1966. will 
take effect from the examination of 1968. 

The decision wis made by the Academic Council on 6th March. 1937. 

Senate House, P. CHAERAVABTI, 

Tbs 21st Match. 1067. liegittrar. 


UNIVEBSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2918/131 lAfil.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Govt. Sponsored College'for 
Wouien, Midnapoie has been affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, Additional Paper in 
Alternative Bengali, CImcs, Isigic, BaLskrit. Alternative Bengali, History, Ctmmereial 
Geography and Mathematics to the 1 A. standard, in English, Bengali Veinacnlar, Physics, 
Chemistry and Matbematii'S to tbo I Be. standaid.in English, Bencali Verr.aiiilar, Addi- 
timal Paper in Aliernative Bengali, Ecominics, Philosophy. Banskrit Bengali, Hiatory and 
Mathematics to the B A Pass atisndard from the session 1957-68 with permission to present 
its students at the I,A., I.Sc. and B A. Examinslions of 1969 and not earlier on condition 
that the staff as propos'd is appointed before the commenceuunt of the session 1937'68 and 
the library is equipped with books of the value suggested. 

Senate House, D. CHAKBAVARTI, 

Calcutta. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/-2872/97 (Afll ) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in eNttnaion of the affiliation already 
granted, the Itarhuna Bijaynarayan Mafaasidyalsya. Hocgbly, lias been affiPatrd in Physics. 
Cbeinistry ur d Mathimaiics to tie B.Bc. Pass standard ard in English, Bengali Vernacular, 
Sanskrit Hiatory, F,coponiica and Philosophy to the B A. t ass standard with effect from 
the session 1957-58, i e., with permission to present candidates iu the above-named .subjects 
at the evsiiiinations mentioned, frem 1969 and not tarlicr. 

Senate Houae, D. CHAKRAVABTI, 

The 28th June, 1967. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 0^2686/183 (Affi.) 

It is hereby notified for g'enersl isformation that the Teachers’ Training College, 
DorjMling haa been affiliated in (1) Principles of Education, ete., (2) History of Education, 
(8) General Methods, etc., (4) Metboda of teaching Engliab, Bengali, Hindi. Sanskrit, 
Matfaematies, History, Geography, Hygiene, Physical Sciences, Biolrgica) Sciences, Primary 
ud Infant ^hool Subjecta, Arta and Crafts, (6) Essay aud Composition and in the follow* 
log additional subjeets : (o) Mental and Bdacalional Measuremoiif», (•>) Mental Hygiene 
and Child Guidance, (ci Methods and Organisat.‘on in Nursery Schools, etc. to the B.T, atan* 
dard from the aesaion 1967*68. 

D. CHAERAVABTl. 

■BegkU’tf', 


d(U 
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UMIVEBSiTt OF CAIjODTTA 
NoUficaiioo 
No. C/2817/48 (Affl.) 

It is boieb; ootiOed for general infoimvtion that in extensinn of the affiliation alread; 
granted, the Kalna College baa been affiliated to the B.Se F.i°e standard, in PfajriioSn Che* 
inietrT and Sdathematies with effect from the session 1937 68, t e , with permission to ptesent 
candidates in the sbove*namcd snbjrcts at the examinatiou mentioneJ, from 1959 and not 
earlier. 

Senate Houeo. D. CHAKBAVAKTl, 

The 24tb June* 1957. Reguirar. 


UNIVEBSITY OP CALODTTA 
Notification 
No C/2827/10i(Affl.) 

It fs heieb; notified for general information that iti extension of the alfil stion already 
granted, tho Siliguri College has be^n affiliated tithe lit, A. Pass *^1x0 lard, in Eiglish, Ban* 
gall I'ernaeular, San^biit, History, Ph'los 'phy Reouo mes and M ilhnuRtics with effect from 
the session 1967-58, t e, with permission to pre'.eiit candidates in the above-named snbjtcts at 
the examination mentioned, from 1959 and not eailier. 

Senate House, D CHAKllAVARTI, 

Tbo 24th June, 1957. Regtftraf. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No C'28C5'27 tAffl.) 

It h her.by notified for gm'ial iaforination that ID extension of the affiliafien already 
granted, the Vidyaeagar Colkgo Cil’utla, his be in affilia'cd lo the B A. and B So. Honours 
standards inBotany with effect fiom the scssicu 1957-58, it, with permission to present 
candidati'S in the above-named subject at the r\auiiuatioD mentioiod, from 1959 and not 
earlier. 

Senate House D, CHAICRAVAHTI, 

The 26th JunOi 1967. Regntrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notifiiaiion 
No. C/2877/115 (Affi ) 

It is hereby coiified for general information that in ext ns'on of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maba'-a]adhira) Udayohand College for Women, Bniilwan has bi>en affiliated to 
tho I.Sc. standard in English, Bengali Vernacular, J'hysiib, Chemistrv, Mathematics and 
Biology with effect fri m the session 1937'6B, i,< , with petinise on to prerent candidates in 
the above-named subjects at the examination nu ntiuned, from 1969 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVAltTI, 

The 26th June, 1957. Regtstrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

Notifioation 
No. C/2882/86 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ulnberia College, Howiah has been affiliated to the B A. Fese standard, in 
English, Bengali;Vernacular,^ Bistoiy, Economica end Philoeophy with effect from the ' 
eeoeion 1967-68, t.e, with pennission to present oandidatee in the above-named Bub|eots at .the 
ammination mentioned, from 1969 and not earlier. 

agnate House Di CHAKRA VABTI, 

The Nth Jone, 1967, Regi«tf§r. 
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DNlVai SIIY OB’ OALCOTTA 
Notifiraticn 
No C 2845/20 (Affl.) 

1( lit hereby nobfied for general inf >i ne'ton t* a' in oxtean n of the afflli ition already 
grantedi the Mahan a Manin irirban lia Collo^e, Cilcutti has been ethi a^ed in Plit* cs and 
Che Qifltry to the D ?a Paai atandarct, «n i in Ma hnniUoi to ih B A aad B Be iaaaetan- 
dards with effect from the Beveit n 1067>58 ,1 r with periniaaiou preaenl ran hda ea in the 
above>nanipd aiibjecls at the e\amiD«boo8 tncntioned from 1059 and not iarli>‘T 

Senate Houee« B CHAKBAVAttTI, 

The 25tb June, 1 )57g Feytitrar 


UNlVItHSlTl or CALOT TTA 
NrtiCcatu n 
Nc C 2850/06 (AfHJ 

It le hereby nobO d for genera infotiniti u tl at in oKt n nn ct the oSliati in al taJy 
gianted. tl e Hi hi Banknncband a C II , Naile i Ins lut n ahha ed in P ly Cbem *tty, 
Botauv and Zedoiv to thi B S" } R*un laid aui in Matheiuti<s to the BA and 
B.Sc Pasa Stan 'uidi nitb efl ( t fro n lb >f>si on 1057-58 i< , with periiiiasKn to pue nt 
Candida ea in the abuTe named inb/ctso^ tic ■-raniin^lKn niintirntd, frt.m 1959 and 
not earl er 

Senate Housi, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 25th Tune, 1967t ftejtitrar 


T NlYERstlTi OF CALCUTTA 
Not b al on 
Ni C 2Hit 42 (Affl ) 

It IB hereby notified for genaral luformation that m exteas on of the afiihdtion already 
giantcd. the Fa lauktKrc Kestrajuru Surendrarath Core,!e, 2t-Pai,!dnaa hie b en affiliated 
to the D A Fa a standard in Engliali, Bengnli Vernac i ar, Tl s ory, E unoiiuca and Philo 
Bcpbv aith effect from the sesaiun 19<;7>58 i e„ with permits on to present cindidaue in (he 
above ramed eubjecis at the exaniica kd mrnboned, ftom 1959 and not eailier 

Senate Ho ise, D CHAKRAVABTI 

Ihe 24(b Jnn*, 1967, Bfgisirir 

LMAFHBlli OrtALCmiA 

NctiCcat on 
No C 2«66/ 66 (Affl I 

It 18 hereby notified for general lufo'mation that in extensu n of the aihtiatio i already 
gianted, the Bishnnpur Bamatianda College, Bdikuia hxa been aSiliaied to the B St. Pass 
standard la Physics, Cbem at ry sud AlaibeuaticB with effect fiom the session 1967 58, t c , 
with permission to preient candidates m tlie above named snbjccts at the exinnnation 
mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House. D. CHAERaA ABTl, 

Calcutta, 

The 26lh Jane, 1967, Regnttar 


UNIVERSITl OP CALCUTTA 
Notifieahon 
No. C/2822/11S Affl) 

It IS hereby notified for general information that mextenann of the affiliation alreoi^ 
granted, the fi-thSooia.muIlJalan Gills'College, Cakutta 1)88 b«n affilhted bi (be 
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attadird, m Saglisb, Basgali Vanwcolftri Hindi VuiMoalar, Addl. Pnper in Altenu* 
tiv* Hmdii Hindi, Hiatory, Bconomiea. PhiloiM'pfay and Sanskrit with effent from the session 
1937.d8, t e., with permission to present oaodidates in the abofe>iwcDed subjeots at the ex* 
smiQstion mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House. D. OHAKRAVARTI, 

Caloutta. 

The 24th June, 1957. Regittrar. 

m 

ONIVBKSITY OP CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No. C/-i899/61 (Afia.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Qoenka College of Commerce. Calcutta has been affiliated t j tbe B Com stan¬ 
dard in Freaoh with effect from the s.'ssion 1957-63, >.<* , with pinuiesinn to p'eamt candi- 
date» in the above-named subject at the eraminatioa mentioned, fiom 1959 and not etrlier. 

Senate Hense, D. CHAEBATARTJ. 

Calcutta. 

The 26th June, 1967, Registrar. 


DNIVEESITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2887/6f (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified fir general inrormalion .bat ID extension of tbe affiliation already 
granted, the Basirliat Collrge, 24-PHTgaDaB has b en affi lated to the B A Pees eiandard 
in Boglish, B-ngali V*rnicuUr H aoiy, Bcmomios *nd Pbiloiopby with effect from the 
session 1957-53, t e , with permission to present candidates in tbe ahove-named subjects 
at the exam nations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKBAVARTI. 

Caloutta. 

The 26th June, 1957. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCCTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2904/26 (Affl ) 

It is hereby notified for general information that m extension rf tbe affiliation already 
granted, tbe St. Paul's Cathedral Mission (College, Calcutta las been affiliated to tbe B.^. 
Honours standard, in Physios and Chemistiy wab effect from tbe session 1957-58, t.e , with 
permission to present candidates in the above named subjects at tbe examination mentioned, 
from 1969 and not earlier. 

Senate House. U. CHAKBAVARTI. 

Calcutta. 

The 26th June, 1967. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2800/38 (Affl.) 

It ia hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
grant^. the St. Joaepb'e College, Darjeeling, has been affiliated in Cliemiatiy to the B.So. 
Honours standard, and in English and Economies to tbe B.A. Honours standard with effect 
from tbs sessioti 1957 66, i.e , with permission to present esndidates in tbe aboxe-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1969 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKKAVABTI. 

OsloQtte. 

Tbe SStfa June, 1957, 


Registrar. 
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CAIiCUTTA UNIVBB8ITT 


Nohfieation No C8B /11/87 

It u n li^d for genortl mformation tluit the following obongoe m Ohopter XLI of the 
UOguia.joui relating to liow ExaniinattonR nore pained by fhe Senate on lltb MAteb, 

mj 

O) Tliil Bognlalirnn 4 and 9 of Cliipter XLT ho icpkieed by (he following •— 

"4. The followiog shall be the inbjeots for the Preliminary, Intermediate anJ Final 
E<iamiDatioo8i respectively 


For the Pielinuiiari EvaininatioD 


Paper 1 (i) Jiirisprudince 

*>0 marka 

(It) Boman Lan 

90 marks 

Paprt IT Hindu Liw iiieliidinfr "eleetc 1 ... 

texta as inav te | renciibed 

100 marks 

Papir HI (i> The liirv rf Guntrsi ts including 
seleUed pirtions of the Contract 4ct and 
tlie Sale of Goodo Act) 

... 60 marks 

(ill The Law of Toito 

... 40 marks 

Paper I\ (t) Constilatniid.1 1a\ (Indian ... 
Constitution a lected imrlicn®) 

... 70 marks 

(ill General PriucipUs of Eugliah Cons 
titntional Law (Selected topics) 

For the Intermediate Fxsminatioa 

Group A—Compnlsory Snbjects 

... dO marks 

Paper I (<) Piincipbsd F mil} (wiiL seKcted 

PortionH of the Indisn Tiost Art) 

CO marks 

(li) Specific Relief Ac t (&< Icoted poruonsl 

... 20 marks 

(ml Elements «f (he Pnglish Law rt 

Real Propertv 

90 marka 

Paper 11 (t) History of Land Ltws in Bengal 
and the Iaw relating to Property <Topi< s 
as may be preaenl>ad) 

. fiO marks 

(it) LaiidRciinue Liws (Poitions as 
may be prescribed) 

TO marks 

(ill) The Tcaw r'latiii.. tc Pree< nption 
and haeeimiita 

iO marl s 

Paiiei in (i) The Icaw of Transfer Inter Viir» 

. fit) markh 

(ill llegiatrat ion (8f lected topics) 

Gioiip D 

One of blie following subjects 

20 marka 

Paper IV (o) Pelectfid topics of Company Law 

7U marks 

and Law of Partnership 

Oi. 

SO marks 

(6) Tin TiBW rolatrag toIa.->ome Tax 
(Portion to bo preset tbed) 

. 'bl maika 

Tfaa Law relating to Estau Doty . 

(Selected topical 

so marks 

The Law of Sales Tav (Portions to be .. 
preaenbed) 

18-.1948F-VI 

20 marks 
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JOr, 

(c) ludtoa SoooeBtioa Aet (Por^ns (o ... 
be piucribe^ 

MohaouBeden Law (PorUou to be ... 
pnseribed) 

Or, 

(d) (till'Workmen*■ CompensatioD Act 

(«t) Indostrial Dispotea Act ... 

(tit) FftotorieB Act and Tri^e Union Act ... 

For the Final Examination 
Oronp A 

Coropiiliorj Subject g 

Paper I (t) Qeneral Principles of Civil Procedure 
(ti) Genera! Piinciples of Limilalion 
(Liml'ation Act excluding Articles) 

(itt) General Principlea of Law of Evidence 
Paper II (»j Public Interne I iona I Law ... 

(*0 Conflict of Lan 
Paper III (*} The Law of Crimea 

(tt) General Princip’ea of Criminal ... 
Procedure 


... 7U marka 
... 3D naika 


4 


... 30 marka 
... 40 marka 
... 80 marka 


40 marka 
30 marks 

«•# 30 marks 
•a« 60 marka 

... 40 marke 

aaa 60 marica 

... 40 marka 


Group B 

Any one of the following ;■ - 

Paper IV (0 Drafting and Conveyancing 

(ii) Constmetion of Deeds and Statutes ... 

Or, 

(b) (t) The Law of Bailmenta, Borety, ... 
Agency and Indemnity 

(it) Negotiable Inatnimenta Act 


I 

... 30 marke 
... 40 marks 


... 70 marka 
... 30 marka 


Or, 


(e) (t) The Law of Arbitration 
(ti) The Law of Inaaranoe 


... 37 marka 
•*» 40 marka 


5. Tbt limits of each aabjcct mentioned in the preceding Bcgnlation shall be indicated 
by tbe Academic Council from time to time after considering the reoommendatioaa made 
by tbe Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Law by reference to Text-Booke, and Legislative 
Acts and Btatntes where neceasaiy. Tbe allocation of marks under different anb-beads 
in each paper may be aPered by the Aoid^mic Gonncil after ocnaidering tbe views of the 
Facnlty of Law and the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Law. Tbe Aeademie Council 
ehall also preacriba in connection with each aubjaet (other than subjects (i) and (til in 
Paper I for the Preliminary Examination) a list of leading cates to be stndtei in tbe original 
iodginents as expoaitiona of important legal principles. Bvary college teaching up to the 
LL B. Standard shall make suitsbic provision for a Ltw Library so as to enabie its students 
to have acoei a to the reports or other books in which tbe aelejted oaaaa may be found". 


(it) That in line 1 of Begnlatico 16 of Chapter XLI for the words 
substituie "tbe Bectmd and the Third Papers". 


"The third paper" 


Beuate Boose, 
Thedtb April, 1067. 


D. OHAKBAVABTT. 

Bfgilitar, 
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SonnoAtioiis 

ANDBBA WKIVBRSm 


No. 83/8822/M. Walloiri %h NoM.mber, 1966. 

Enel; 1 Statement. 


PROOEEDINOS OF THE SYNDICATE 

Sub Miscondocl at TTiinerwij Exatnlnatioui—September, 1660. 

Bead—Sjodicate BesolatioD dated 16tb October, 1960 

OBDBB 

Tbe Beaoita of the following eaudidateti who have been found goiltv of leebrling to 
onfur means at tbe DmTerattj Examtoatione held in September, 1966 ate cancelled and 
Ihej an debarred from aj^iear ng for aD> of the University BsanimatiaoB for the pciioda 
noted against each: 


Name of tht Candidate. 
1 M Cbinnani Najiidu 


J. H Kami swaru Ba<> 

). M 1 enkataratana 
t O ^ Siibbaiavudii 
> It Soliha Be 

6 V Satyanarayana 

7 1’ Naraain lia Itao 

s b. Siva«Giikara Bao 

9 Y Badbakiishna Beddi 

10. P. Sndhakara Reddi 

11. Ryed Akhil Hussain 

12. Syed Hafeeeuddin 

13 8. Muhammad lamail 

14. B. Daaaradharama Beddy 

16. G Sisakaniayya 

16. \. Sitaramamurti 

17. C. V Prabbakara lUo 

18. L Dhamara Kesava Uao 

19. P \ iranua 

20. K bobhanachaUratbi Jtao 
31. A. Kalyana Itao 

22. M Srinivasa Bao 
28 M Abdul Salani 
24. Anitt Ulrulk, N. 

26. Byamaeundara baima, A. 
26. 8.AbdulHye 

J7 T, damea Pant Baja 


96 Mohammad THialagir 


Exaininatioii 

Reg No 

Malriculati n 

2266 


tntennediali 

63 

Do 

23S 

Do 

1)>S 

Do 

in*' 

IV. 

2! )<» 

Dr 

2I(>2 

Do 

J66I 

Do 

4J26 

Do 

4079 

Do 

4869 

Do 

4364 

Do 

1340 

Do 

6661 

Do. 

6%U 

Do 

6988 

Do 

7697 

iv*. 

7746 

Do 

7760 

Do. 

7905 

Do 

8f33 

Do 

7S83 

B.A 

1649 

Do 

1633 

B.8c. 

398 

Entrance Test to 
Group D 

176 

Intermediate 

6776 

Do. 

(By Order) 

7867 


Period 

Dtbaried for one year 
and iwriDittcd to ait lor 
the Ouiversity Exami* 
nationi to be held in 
September, 1957, or 
thereafter 

Do. 

Do 

D< 

111. 

D 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Ik 

Do 

a 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

D.baircd fei two yoars 
and iieriuittcd to eil 
foi tbi Univowiy 
ExaiDioatious to be 
lield in September, 
19611 01 tbenrafter 
Do 


1 bunbadri B«o, 

fn-Chargi RigMrt^ ^ 



^ tsfe CAliCtytTA RBtiEW tjtJliife 

ALIGAHH M08MM UNIVEKSITY 
NUko No. 37 
Mi«c Pec. No. 1346 

*Xlto followiBg euisiDees who need nDtairmeana at tbo Auaoal tmiaiUon of tlu« 
Uoi\ernt; held in the month of Marcbi April 19)6i have been awarded panishmeott noted 
againat their namee ' 


Exsmi* 

natitn 

Boll 

No. 

Enrol* 
ment No 

Nami 

Falhei or (luardian’s 
name and address. 

Dcberied up to and 
moliisive of the 
exauiioatiojis to be 
held in. 

Inter. 

130 

m616 

Byid Fiio/a 

Mush I Haider 

Bjid Muabit Haider 
/aidi Munarak Mahal, 
Nibtaur, Bejnore. 

1956 

Inter. 

601 

D76P0 

(Jomti Prasad 
Bbarti 

Deep Chandi Musharraf 
Manzil, Civil Lines, 
Allgarb 

1967 

X.C 01 D, 

18 

D2809 

M, Zia Eban 
Afridi. 

M. Zaman Kban, Bashir 
Building, Uppar Coat, 
Aligarh 

1967 

B.A. 
(PI. I) 

918 

K1469 

Bamesb Chandra 
Verma. 

Pyarey Lai, Vill Ahrolla, 
I’o Abrolla, List. 
Aligarh 

1966 

B6c. 

686 

C6511 

Pabbi’’ Abiuid 
(jiireshi 

Shamauddm Moh Kb n 
Dora, Aligarh 

1957 

B Be. 

727 

D478‘< 

Bbaguan ( handra 
Ctnpta. 

liiMni Chandia Oupta, 
Mabavir Gan], 

Cbippath, Allgarb. 

1967 

fi.Sc. 

787 

U9e9 

Kunar logtndet 
I’al Maingi. 

Rd]a Raw, Gular Road, 
Aligarh. 

1968 

B.Sc 

819 

D4936 

Abdnl Bhanum 

Abdnl Rahiiu, Royal 
Hole], Reginicrtal 

Ra/ir, Matliiiia Cant. 

1967 

Af.A. 

tPres.) 

482 

06629 

Aloliaminadi 

Naq^i 

Syed Mobd. Naqv., 

Sbaiiti Nckolan, Mains 
Road, Aligarh. 

1907 

MBc. 

(Final) 

329 

1)60«4 

lialwant lia) 

J< ti*]a 

Ram Barau Jom la, li. 
No 4JDJ/2 ( bowk Kali 
Ban, Ainhala < anil 

1967 

LTi.0. 

917 

D2(>6g 

Latayaf A]j Ivbaii 

Ch Liilf All Khan, Met, 

J' 0 . Bsksar, J hot. 
Meuriit, 

1067 

XiLIA 

4Fi(iai) 

109 

C6460 

Waboed AzimI 
Zubairi. 

Aiii/at Elabi Zubairi, 
Docdlipiir Aligarh, 

1957 


8. mahmudhosain 

Regutrar 


ALIGABH Ml’SLlM tJNIMSHMfV 
Nidice No. SP 

TIm tolitmiog examinaes who used nafi^aieans at the fituppieioeBtaXy and Ooiiipaft« 
mental Exaniiaatloo of (bis Utdreraity held in the months ai Jnlj/Augnst/Aeptainber l$>50f 
liave teen awarded ]niBMhmesta noted against ibeir names 
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B^mi* 

natioo 

Roll 

No. 

Enrol* 
meut No. 

Name 

Fatlier or Goardian’e 
name and addreea. 

Debarred up to and 
mdauveot the 
examinationa to be 
held in. 

B.A 

136 

C.2863 

Viqarn/zaman 

Khan 

Badia/saman Khan 

A illage, Raisupore 

I’.O Bodfaonsi, Dial. 
Aligarh 

1968 

B.6lc 

774 

t 8741 

Batueah \ islinu 
Gupta 

Miirarilal Gupta. 146, 
Rtglinbirx>t.ti. Ahgaib. 

1959 

tiller. 

ISI 

D.4ft‘2« 

Naiinuddin Bbaii 

(luiaghuddm Khan 
Mohalla Kuliairpur, 
1*0 Qaimgao], Diet 

1968 


Fiimikbsbad. 

MAHMUUUObAlN 

Bigtstrar 

AOKA UMVBBSiry 
Isutifioaltoa Ku. C F 53.1956 >7 

Misc. He No. 1349 i 

Id contiDoatioD of thiH oflioe Votificatuqr No OB'*. 37. Tt is hereby notified that tiM 
b A. Pt II E\amiaefion of I'ISfi of the foliowinfi eandidatea has bera eancelM tot tbeit 


attempt to use onfar 

'means 



Exam 

It No. 

Nan u 

t ollcge. 

B.A I'l (1 

t770 

Hlya I’al Mittal 

Meerut College Mciiut 

ft 

bsl 

bill Bhiisban Datia 

J>0. 

t « 

J-tl? 

1 msL I’sl 6mgh 

Do 

1 

Senate Hcusi. 

Agrn 

Oct 10,19)6 

nil 

DLaism 6jiig 

D,. 

L 1* MATHUIl, D.Bc. 

Itegiiirar 


nOAbD OP ‘'KLONDAlJy J^nrfATION, \VP>T BENftAL 
1(0 7A ''urendra NaUi BanrrjtH Road, i i.cotta—II 
UiK He. \o 1.372 


Ltit (j Cttn(lul<iU< atjaiHst ii horn action fun bct’ii taken for adopUny unfair m<aH\ at the 
C onipartnuntal School^Final Biammaticm of Augint, 19Sb. 

Roil No. NaiDt. Aeticu 


North (toinii 1 A 21 


North F (toil i'.) A wj 
Uer 'Comp.) Jl 
Mid (CoiDi>) 62 


Debtvwh Mitra 


btiua'a I>obi KauuM 
byed Mou Ah 
RatanrliaDdra Saiuauts 


Kvaunoation caactlled am! 
debarred foi (he bcbool Final 
B\aiiiiDa(i<>u to l>t held ia 
l‘b7 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 


No. C/57/16 


Dated the 6tb October, 1966. 


tNlVEBSlTy OP BAJPUTANA 
MiSc. bee No. 1693 

The nndenuentiiocd candidate was found using aufair means at i he 1 irsi \f B.B.3. 
e\auiiuation of the Uoiversity, held in October, 1956. Hence bu indent csaaniiatioii has 
lieen cancelled and he has been further debarred from appearing at iny esainination of the 
Dnivorsity till Oclobei 19.)7, i ». he can appeal lu April, 1958 

Jioll No. liorolmcnt Name of Candidate tolhg . 

No. 

11 54/d459 Kanbaiyalal Faukaj W. 8 Medical CoUegr. 

Jaipur. 


K. L. VABMA 





tJUlVBKSm OF BAJPUTANA 
Notice 

Mihc. Kcc. No. 28til 

It is htttbj DOtified tbct Mangi Lai, wboac pBi^ticulara arc given below, baa been 
debarred from abating at any examination of tba UDi\erBiiy to be Iwid in 1 ^ 8 , aa be 
adapted fraadolent means to aertiro admiaaion to class X of an affiliated inatilation after 
having failed in class IX. 

Name Father's Name Dale of Biitb Name of Exaiuinatioo. 

Mangi Lai Kesaji t)tli NoslUtfo High Srbvol Bxainiuation 

K. L VAUMA 

Jtrghirat 


tJNiVEBSri’i OF ItAjrUTANA 
Notification 

Miac. Kio. No. 1887 

It Js hereby notifiel that Pratap Hingh Bhatnacar, son of i^bri Umrao Hiugb Bbatnvgar 
of Ddaipnr (Baj.) bas been debarred from taking admission in any affiliated college during 
tbe academic year ]9£6<d7, on arccunt of bia having tried to seek admission to tbe B Com. 
(Junior) dais of Mabarana Bbnpal College, Udaipur affiliated to this University in tbe 
aeasion 1966«fi6, without passing the qualifying examination and making a false statement 
in bis applicatirn for admiaaion. 

K L. VAUMA 

registrar 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, WEST BENGAL 
103/7A, Burendranalh Bauer;ii B<ad 
Calcutta—14 

List of candidates against tchom aetion has hern taken for adopting utifatr means or 
for Breach of Disetpfme and Decorum 


{a) The Examination of the following candidates for the year 1966 has been cancelled 

Calcutta 

(Central, North and boutli) 

Bl. No. 

Roll No. 

Name 

Sebi ol 

1. 

Cent I>BA«34 

Sk. Aitvariil llatjiie 

Private Sliideiil 

9. 

Cent FB.137 

Dipali Ouha 

Xari Sikaba Maudu 

3 . 

GentE.-155 

Bwapaukumat Barud 

Talta’a High Bcbcol 

4. 

CentFPBK-0 

Asbima Bay 

Private Student 

C. 

Cant rAM-‘»3 

bnabilkumai Haidar 

tt 

6 

Cent T.-aoO 

Barinc'iaiiath Baaii 

Sbyaiiiapada lustitution 

7. 

Cent PA'r.3 

Biswanath Mtikhopadh- 

Pnvate Btndiiit 

H. 

Cent ZA-190 

i*y 

Mriualkaoti Deb 

Metropolitan Inatitiiliun 
(Bowbazat Biancli) 

0. 

10 

Cent PBZA.14 
Gent PBZA-15 

I’ranabknnar Biavtaa 
Cbuniial 6aba 

Private Student 

gy 

11. 

North B>116 

Bnbalcbandra Ben 

CoMipene Inetitntion 

18. 

NorOi PAB47 

Natayauctaodra De 

Private Student 

13 . 

North rAK-43 

Amijabhusan Mnkho- 
padjay 

ft 

14. 

North PAV.27 

ArunLuinar Cliaudbnri 


15. 

North PAV M 

Babindrauatli CWto. 

padbyay 


16. 

North Zli-63 

Kartikcbaadia Cbatto. 

padhyaj 

Saradaotiarau Aryan Tnstn. 

17. 

Nottti ZD-64 

Banesnar Bbattaebarya 

' 9 

Sbsinbazar Vidyaaagar High 
School. 

19. 

North ZD.187 

Hannwanprosad Todi 



SOnWCATIONI^ 


Jt 



M3 


BUNv. 

B(dl, No. 

Name. 

SehobI 

19. 

Nath PCZD.16 

Gurudae Sii 

Private Student 

90. 

North PCZO-16 

Boinenath Baudyopadh- 

M 

SI. 

Sjiith FPGA.19 

W 

MiuniBni Ohoefa 

»| 

82. 

South PBA-16 

Pradipkomai Ghosh 

** 

88. 

Bonth PBC-13 

rrabirkumar Qupta 

tl 

94 

Booth PAH-80 

Prapbullakunar Karplia 

«» 

25. 

South FPAIi-20 

Itani BanJopidhyay 

Biinal Baodopadhyay (If) 

•t 

86 

BMith M-ltn 

Piiihhpokur Tielitnti n 

27. 

South Pr\.26 

Nityananda Kahn 

Private Student 

2a 

Booth \V-66 

Mnnitiknmar Chat to- 
padhyay 

Pradyiitkomar M»)u ndr" 

Bariea High Schonl 

29. 

Sjulb POZB 39 

Private Btndent 

30. 

South ZD.69 

Aritokiimar Baau 

South Bnbnrban School 

3J. 

South ZB-160 

Fraian'akumar Das 
gopta 

Tadiviiur Bastufaera Vidye 
pith 

32. 

South ZK 202 

Sandipkiiinat Itbatta 
chaiyya 

• • 

88. 

South PCZR 6 

SoDilkuinai Do 

Mofuaail 

Pii\ate Btndent 

34. 

1 uriai k X 61 

Phunind'anath Choiio 
j adhya> 

Bariackporc Oeb<pravad High 
Stbool. 

35 

Her r PC II 

NauiiU Mitia 

Privatr Student 

8(1. 

Bhag PC 1 

B« pifikutuar biiiha 

$9 

37. 

BUg PC 85 

Samarchandid Ohoabiov 

t| 

38. 

Bhag PC-168 

Bhyamaptasad Bastnal 

If 

39. 

Biabnu %)') 

Dulaiolaiid a Bi] 

Itul C. M. Tajyeb Instn 

4P. 

Del 12b 

Ajoyknii ar Ghosh 

Bolpor High School 

41. 

But 144 

Aswmikun ar Laha 

fa 

49. 

Bol 264 

MaiiRtonii Ghcail 

Bandbgoia Vidyataya 

4,1. 

Bol PC 1 

Dbansojoy Bandopadin ay 

Pm ate Stndeni 

41 

Ch.nder PA 2‘( 

Dlniraii d s Sinho 

• a 

45. 

Hub 6i) 

Abdiil Mo/id /mnndar 

Ua iia'^ar H gh School 

46. 

How PCM 27 

Dilipkiiinar Datta 

Private Student 

47 

Hugh >47 

loy Icl) Hantopadb i> 

Bt„ati Ka ngopal Ohodi High 
Brhul 

4H 

liiiph i'A 7 

'^nnbain Angoii Singh 

Pm.i( Stnd'Ht 

41 

linph PA-8 

L. Ku’ebi Singh 

ff 

60 

litiph PA 97 

Kaiitam 1 anna Singh 


Ct. 

Imph PA-98 

Laiaratn Ibai Smgh 

If 

69. 

Jal PA-2t 

Banainali Ba^ 

«« 

58 

Knina 410 

Radhagohinda Ghosh 

''aigash a SridbA'piir Abinaeh 
Tnatn. 

51 

Kamal PB 9 

Narayaochftndra Bliatla- 
ebaryya 

NiniRich uidra Daa 

Private S ndent 

65. 

Kanrh 70 

Kanchiarat* Rempreaad 

High Behcol 

Kiiiigrani Bn Jogadve Bant- 
pub 

66 

KatOO 

Tarasauksr Bhaiia 
cbaiyya 

67 

Kat 682 

Md Hafo/ Ahmni 

Sijgiain H. M. Taiyeh High 
Soboo), 

68. 

Kat PA 04 

dagadiabcbaud'a Diitta 

Piivalc Student 

59. 

Mid PC-2 

SbyaiualkiKoar Nag 

i> 

60. 

Sing PC 4 

B SWA oath Bandoiadhyay 

ff 


(i>) The ExaiDina'ion of'he following candii’atLS for tht. >ear 1'56 hai been oaneelled 
and they hive be Ml dibirred from appeinog at tb< %hool Final Bsamniatioti of ibe Board 
in 1957. 


1 Cent H 
9. Cant PAH 1 

5 Cent PBH-10 

4 Ornt PBH*83 

S. Oint PBH-61 

6 C lit PAT-21 


Calcnlta 

CiDlral, North and South 

DebeshWnmar Nandi 
Pravatkiimtr Cfaakravarii 
Sautoahkn nai Gan 
Eartikebandta Naakar 
Ajitkamar Nasker 
Anantakumar Chatto- 
padhjey 


Naiikeldanga High School 
Private Stndenl 
•• 
f I 

f* 



98B cACicifm mnm 


fil» Me. BoB Mot K«ni« Sdtoui 


7. 

Cent ZA-80 

8 . 

Cent ZA4M 

9. 

NortbOSo 

10. 

north PA0.2B 

11. 

North PAC-83 

19. 

North rAC-8:l 

13. 

North 0-16 

lA 

North PCD'9d 

IB. 

Nfuth PCD-45 

10 . 

North PCD.46 

17. 

N<»ih 1>CD-4S 

IB. 

North PCD-59 

10. 

North E-47 

90. 

North E-8fl 

91, 

North PPCf-t.l 

99. 

North PAJ-4 

28. 

North K-284 

31. 

Nor h I’BK 0 

96. 

NoBh PL-llb 

20 

North PCS-7 

97. 

North rCy.35 

98. 

North PBZA-12 

90. 

North FOZA-Sl 

80. 

North ZD-117 

31. 

North ZD-191 

89. 

North ZD-124 

38. 

South PAB-SC 

34, 

South C 216 

36 

South PAD 23 

36. 

South E-64 

37. 

South FPBO-2 

38. 

South L-8 

80. 

Sooth L-112 

40. 

SoJlb M-16 i 

41. 

South M.177 

42. 

South M-183 

48. 

South M 184 

44. 

South M-20B 

46. 

Si uth M 21.<i 

46. 

Srnlh PB.M 71 

47, 

South N-138 

48. 

South N-13» 

49. 

Konth PAS-.IO 

60. 

South PA ZB 18 

u« 

South PAZB 61 

99. 

Sooth PQZB-21 

68. 

Bonib PCZB-27 


S 4 . Anr PA Idft 
56 . Audtiar 9 

66. Alidaer PA 7 

67. Attloar PC 15 

68. AMn PA 14 


Pijuslikaaths Bay Collin'a Xoatitoie 

Santoah 61)o<A 

Aabunkumar Badra Park Inalituti. n 
Beaadeb Baso i^iivati* Stiitleni 

Khageodranalh Cbakta ,, 

^arti > 

RankaiprasAil Gupta 

Rhyamaikanfi Mengupia K. K. Hindu AcaJamy 
Nilmani Biimah I’rivata Student 

Monotaii^un Ma.iin.i'e j 

Mono'au.oujad Das „ 

Sjmbbunatb Fns •, 

Ajoykuiner Makhopndbiay „ 

Nirmalendu Daltagnpta Kiiniai Aauiosb Icatn, (Diim 

Dnnt>. 

Praiantakiniar Pal 

Ri’out t Baiiilycpa thyay Piivate Student 

Bagbnnatb Mukho „ 

padliyaj 

Sibaprosad Bay Sbambazar Vidyaaagar High 

Sebool 

Padil l.<dh Pruate Student 

Aiati Neogi Bam Antya Bala Balika 

Vidyalaya 

fiittwanath .Ikiinjliini. Piivato Student 
aalla 

Arupkiimar Biau „ 

Atul Kumar Basu „ 

Kedairan an Barai 

Panmalkumar Basu Shtainbarar Vidyaaagar High 

Scbcol. 

Pj noala 1 Bandyopadhyai „ 

Nirodebaran Ghcah , 

Bamapada Daa Priiate S'udent 

Xarrahtbandia Chakra- Sattabbama Tnatn, for Boya 
\arti 

MnDoriri|Hn Manclal Private Siodetit 

Cbittaran>an Haidar Kidderprie Academy 

Sunanda Bbauinik Private Student 

Dilipkuinar Oangopadh halidhan Inatitntion 
yay 

Banjit Gupta „ 

Gouriaankar De Piiddopnkni Tnatn 

Bima'knmar Ohr<tb „ 

Dobraujan Basu „ 

Debrani'an Daa „ 

Sailondranath Boyi ban „ 

dbnri ‘ 

BadikApiansd Das ,, 

t'biltaranjan Bundyo- Private Student 
padb\oy 

Milurkuinai Mnkhopadli- Dbakiiria Bam Chandra High 
yay Scbud 

Kityaranjan De „ 

Etappa Cibrah Prnate Student 

Kaoailal Dalta , 

Kamalkmnar Mukb'-pa- 
dbyay 

Pmbirkanti Manna „ 

Ajitkamat Biswas „ 

MOFU8BIL 

Duigaprasad Bay Ptlvale Student 

Satttbbunatb AlirnrduarHigb Srborl 

Gangopadbyny 

PattkA^umar Bay Private Student 

Hemeadtadbaadra Biswks ,, 

Irt^tbiadar Baadyopadhyay „ 



V 


)«6TlltOA91dt6 


iWfi 

SI. Nik 

• * Sid 

69. 

BamkSSj 

60. 

BamiPBl 

61. 

fie<ibr PB 1 

62. 

Belon PO 1 

68. 

Bar 289 

64. 

Ber PA 104 

66. 

Bbag 817 

66. 

Bhag PB 48 

67. 

BhHg PO 94 

68. 

Bhag PC 12 

66. 

Bhag PO 17 

70. 

Biehnn 207 

71. 

Bo] 109 

72. 

Boi 121 

78. 

Poi 129 

74. 

BollSO 

7S. 

Bol 186 

76. 

Boll46 

77. 

Bol 149 

78. 

Bur PB 

79. 

Gbander 19.’> 

80. 

Cout PA 51 

81. 

Coo 276 

82. 

Diana PC 24 

83 

Gerh 28 

84. 

Garb PC 11 

85. 

Hugh 846 

86. 

Hogh 867 

87. 

Impb PA 37 

88. 

Jia PB 3 

89. 

Kaila 36 

90. 

Kamal 6 

91. 

Samal PB 3 

92. 

Sates 

98. 

Sat 180 

94. 

Sal 689 

06. 

Sat 687 

96. 

Sat 747 

97. 

Sat PA 11 

96. 

Sat PA 48 

99. 

Eat PA 106 


00. :Eat PB 186 

Oi. S«t PB 187 

09, Kit PB 164 

08. K«t PB 176 

04. Kit PC S 

OS. Kit PO 4 

06. Kit PC 6 

07. Sit PC 7 

08. K»t PO 15 

'9. Kit POM 

10. SitPOaS 

11. Kit PO 86 

19. Sit PO 39 

18. Sit PO 86 

H. Sit PO 86 

IS.. SitPOil 
18. SbiwPPBa 
17, S>iPB39 


Mime 

Ohiodrabihadar Chettri 

Tirapidi Da 
Brijandraoith 8(1 
B otmad^iab ICajamdar 
SrtmnbM Sirkar 
Mobitkomar Joardar 


Soboid 

Barcaokpon A. 

Bigb tebodl 
Piirita Student 




Eriabnith College Sdiool 
Pmate Btodent 


Bbuhaochandrl Barman Mohammaiipar Ikabapian 

Vidyapith 


Badhinatb Dbar 
Salipada Oiii 
Bbriguram Obarii 
Palicibrhari M-tit; 
Santimay Baen 
Kahitindraknuiar Saikai 
Bhibnatb Pal 

Kirmalkutnar Bandyopadh 
yay 

SBoailil Botitra 
Haradban Baiofaandbiiri 
Siaitkucaar Pal 
Bicnalenda SeDchaudhari 
Mutiei AH Hceaain 
Asbiaikuroar Majumdar i 
Jogeadranath Jana 
Anilkuiuar Dtttia 
Dbananjay Eban 
Sbyauaindar Gfaosb 


Private Student 


Biebnupor Town High School 
Bolpur High Sohool 


Satyaranian Placbanda 
Daeaiatbi batker 

Madbabcbandta Pal 
Thongjam Cbingkbu 
Bingfa 

Bamacbarau Daa Biawns 
Eathindrakumar Pal 
Taranikacta Debnath 
Jogendrakumar Singh 
Tinkari Bay 

AH Asmir 

Jalaladdin Abumed 
Abumurbed Anaary 

Barayanpraaad Tbakur 


Sakibar Babaman Fri' 

Jano Mallik 
bid. Haatbar Bahanuin 
Aoilkomar Ofaaudburi 
Pravakar Ohoah 
Birendrakuinar Sarkar 
Biswasath Saba 
Badbaabyam Ghoah 
Kriabnakali Uukbopadhyay 
Harigopal Dalui 
Jnanaranjan Daa 
JaminiiDMan Cbokravarti 
Aranbaran Indn 
Niakar Cbaudburl 
Bhajagobinda Cbattopadbjay 
Sanjitkumar Mnkbopadhyay 
Ptodyutknmar Bandyopadbyay 
GollmAbaar Shike 
Baatfaidaa Sen 
Abba Raicbaodburi 
Babindranalb Daita 


Private Stadent 
Carbati High School 
Private Student 
Deocfaarai High Sohool 
Privi^ Student 
Birsiagha Bbagavati Vldya* 
lay* 

Private Student 
Chineurab 8. 0. Sboma Train¬ 
ing Academy 

Private Bludent 


Fatikroy High School 
Socnalpur Govt. High School 
Private Student 
Sbiigram Sri Jogadya 
Banipith 

Amgoria Gopalpur B.G.M. ' 
Inatitutit n 

Sigram H M.T. High School 
Salar Edward Eakaria High 
School 

Gangatikuri Atindmualb 
Vidyamandir 
Friva'e Student 





«avi«w 



'HW ea ^ 
m ifAhim, 

'^, VtA PA. li 
m. )tf^PB49 
m IwAtPBl 
198. fin FB 8 
194, Uttu 79 


125. 

136. 


Cttar 164 
Uttar PB 62 



taoir® 


Natna 


PranikpiDar Cliettary 

Saktisekfaar Jaaa 
Dwi)an6ranath Barkar 
9antu8n}aa Ohoab 
SoDilkriahoa Pal 
Baabbehan Cbakxabarti 
Balailal Nag 

Kaotikomar Bandjopadh- 
W 

Manabubchandta Da 


Bobool 


Kuraeoog PaaboMoi Rat 
Memorial Bign Bebool 
Aahadtala 0 M High Bobool 
Private Stodaot 

w 

4t 

Ball; Jora-Aan»thatala 
Tidyalaya 

Uttarpara Higb Sobooi 
Private Student 


<c) The Bxam<natioa of tbe following candidates for the year 1956 , has been oanoelled 
and they have I een debarred fiocu appealing at the School Final EYammatioa of the Board 
in 1967 and 1968. 

81. No.. Boll h^o Name. School. 


1 North PBJ 22 
3. Bang PB 16 

3. Dhan 205 

4. Bain PA 87 


Bhomenath Mitra Private Student 

Habindranatb Ohosh „ 

Dm Mohammad Oopalpiir Popular Academy 

Imam Hossain Private Student 


(d) The Examination of the following candidates for the year 1956 hat been cenoelltd 
and they have been debarred from appeanng at any Si bool hiial Examination of tbe Board, 
to be held m future. 


SI No. Boll No. 


Name. 


School. 


1. South PAE 60 

2. Kanch PC 3 


V S Snryanarayanan Private Student 

Tapankuinar Bay „ 
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''* western metapbysies siiioe PJelOk In ilui woi^s that follow the S^n 
«in4 Zeitf we learn that Ibis new be^nning is but a recdleotion 
the {ire-Soeratio {diilosoi^en and poets, of Parmenides, Heraolitos and 
Bomer I At the same time, it becomes increasingly clearer that in 
this new beginning, in this protest against traditional European. 
meti^ysios, Heidegger does not stand alone. Without subscribing 
to Hui charge that he is an eclectic, we yet begin to see the way he 
absorbs into his thought influences from sources as divert as Eant, 
Kittdceggard, Marx, Nietzsche, Dlithey, Husserl and Scheler. 


IH 


•It is not false but inadequate to characterise Heidegger’s philo* 
sophy as existentialism. We shall emphasise, in course of this paper, 
the fact that existential analysis forms a part—though a major part—of 
his philosophy. Even as a part, existential analysis has only a subsi¬ 
diary purpose to fulfil. It is not an end in itself. Analysis of human 
existence serves the purpose of bringing to light the hidden meaning 
of Being. It is true that the Setn und Zeit is mostly concerned with 
existential analysis. The second volume of that work which was 
promised by Heidegger, it is known now, would never appear ; but 
it seems reasonable to guess that the author intended, in this promised 
volume to go beyond existential analysis and to lay bare his philo¬ 
sophy of Being. This guess is confirmed by the fact that emphasis 
shifts from existential analysis to a metaphysics of Being in the later 
published works. We may, with a fair degree of accuracy and 
justice, characterise bis philosophy as a phenomenological inquiry 
into the meaning of Being. 

Let us recall a few of Edmund Husserl’s ’ important ideas: 
first, he taught that the true method of philosophy should be des¬ 
cription of ‘phenomena’, as they are presented to us. By ‘phenomena* 
are meant only such as are a-priori and essential. Negatively, thi« 
methodology excludes speculative and interpretative thinking . 
Positively, it leads to the socalled regional ontologies of vidiicb 
Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics is an instance. 

Secondly, in order to isolate ‘phenomena* in their purity, Husserl 
made use the method of phenomenological reduction. Applied 
to ^6 sphere of pure immanent oonsoiousness, this means that all 
that is transcendent to oonsaaousness is to be ‘bracketed*. Wa are 


* iRgr • ilKart aaooonfe df HiuNiri** phiioaopity, ue the pnueai 
ffatfSrTt Pk*nom^1«n ia Oakatte Bsview, Angnst, 1^, 
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tlMm l6lfc with iK^ing but the region of pnxe oonaoioasnese with 

its acts. 

* _ 

tRiirdiy, taking np the noematio>noetic structure, Husserl diows 
that to each transcendent object there corresponda, within the 
region of pure immanent consciousness, a nexus of actual and 
possible acts. Husserl would then say that all transcendent objects 
are constituted in the region of pure consciousness. The latter, 
however, is pure subjectivity, absolute Being, the sonrcs of aU 
objective formations. 

As Husserl reached this idealistic position, his former pufals 
deserted him. Phenomenology of pore consciousness was for them 
a self-contradiction. Pure consciousness or absolute subjectivity was, 
they thought, no phenomenon. The idea of constitution appeared to 
them as being speculative in character. It is, however, possible to 
show that such criticisms were based on a misunderstanding 
Husserl. 

Of all his pupils, Martin Heidegger went the longest way with 
Husserl. But he too rejected some of the basic ideas of Husserl's 
philosophy: 

First, Heidegger formulates a new concept of _'phenomenon.' 
Husserl had rejected all questions about the being of phenomena. 
The relation between ontology and phenomenology remained unclear. 
Husserl, in fact, never faced the problem squarely. Heidegger now 
comes to mean by 'phenomena' what ' show themselves * or * bring 
themselves to manifestation ’ in and through the socalled appearances; 
they are those that lie hidden behind, but also 'announce' them¬ 
selves through, appearances. It is the task of phenomenology to 
uncover them. Phenomenology becomes metaphysics, a search for 
the hidden Being. 

Secondly, Husserl's concept of * transcendental subjectivity * 
is categorically rejected by Heidegger. This rejection is of great 
importance for understanding Heidegger’s philosophy. Heidegger 
replaces this absolute subjectivity by the concrete totality of human 
existence, one of whose basic features is being-in-the-world. Three 
motives underlying this change may be singled out. 

In the first place, Husserl's concept of absolute subjectivity was 
based on the concept of intentionality, absolute subjectivity being the 
source, transcendent objects being the products, of intentional acts. 
Hsidegger interprets ‘intentionality* as being nothing else than n 
general oharacteriaatxin of the aelf's relationslups to beings tottksfl 
^ world. The idea of the ‘world/ oi being-in-the-world» ki ^ 
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presupposed instead of being explained away. Intentional analysis 
cannot therefore lead to a “bracketing” of the world. Heidegger thus 
comes to reject the method of phenomenological reduction. Human 
existence is inseparable from ‘being-in-the-world’ and ‘being-with- 
otirers.’ 

Farther, Husserl’s idea of absolute subjectivity was that of an 
absolutely theoretic consciousness. Heidegger would instead have a 
more total concept of human subjectivity. Max Scheler had shown 
that the world is given primarily in an emotional-affective attitude. 
Bilthey had developed, in greater detail, the concept of the totality 
of our essence, integrating the cognitive, emotional and volitional 
aspects and rejecting all sorts of atomic or faculty psychology. 
Heidegger takes this up, tries to hold up before us this totality of the 
human subject in its essence, and for this totality, in its essence, uses 
the term “Sorge” care, anxiety, worry etc.). This name, freed 
from its psychological associations, points, according to Heidegger, 
to all the essential features of human existence in its totality. 

Thirdly, Husserl’s constitution-analysis does not apply to the 
human subject itself. To explain human personality as the product 
either of self-apperception or of intersubjective intentional acts is 
false. Human existence, considered as an objective fmt, could be so 
explained. But human existence, as subjectively felt in inner ex¬ 
perience, sets a limit to the universal programme of constitution- 
analysis. 


IV 

A phenomenological inquiry into the nature of Being lias to take 
its start from an analysis of the structure of human existence. To 
understand why this should be so is to understand the central motive 
of Heidegger’s philosophy. We then also begin to realise the subsi¬ 
diary role existential analysis plays in his total philosophy. 

Bet us start with the distinction hotween B&ing and beings. 
Being is that which underlies beings and yet makes them beings. 
The metaphysical question as to the nature of beings as such is often 
misinterpreted as referring to the most general characteristics of all 
beings (Nic. Hartmann). In fact, it is a question as to the meaning 
of Being, as distinguished from beings. The word “Sein” appears, 
to start with, to be an empty word. On the other hand, we do 
understand this word as opposed to ^non-Being.’ We do have eome 
understandiug of Being, however vague and indefinite the same may 
be. And that we possess such an understanding is an essential featm'e 
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of our exisiunce. Inquiry into Being must therefore take its start 
from an analysis of our understanding of Being—of such understand¬ 
ing as constitutes an essential feature of our existence ; hence, the 
necessity of existential-analysis. 

In bis later \vorks, Heidegger precipitates this question about 
Being in the form : Why is there at all Being, and not rather 
Nothing?' This question at once comprehends all beings in their 
totality and yet goes beyond them. The question concerns the 
‘ground’ of beings as such. What is the ground that there are beings? 
The question does not mean that we start with the unquestionably 
given beings and then immediately proceed towards the needed ground, 
itself another being ! The second part of the question—“not rather 
nothing”—is not a superfluous annexe, but is needed for a correct 
understanding of the question. Why are the beings deprived of the 
possibility of non-being? Whence is it that Being is victorious over 
Nothing ? What is the ground of the decision in favour of Being and 
as against Nothing ? And, the victory is not complete ; every being 
is half being and half nothing. Even our own being, the questioning 
self, comes within the range of the question. We are thereby asking 
about the Being of beings as such. 

Heidegger’s concept of Nothing and its relation to Being remains 
unclear to the end. It is clear that by Nothing he does not mean 
negation or rejection. Negation or rejection pertains to this or that 
being. But Nothing is said to reveal the totality of beings. There 
are situations in human existence, moments of dread, when all beings 
slip off our feet ; nothing is found to abide, ourselves including. Such' 
situations bring us face to face with Nothing. They do not produce 
the Nothing, but reveal it to us. The Nothing was ever there, without 
itself being another being. 

Heidegger’s writings contain several different suggestions as to the 
relation between Being and Nothing : 

i. It may be that Being only appears to us as Nothing. ‘No¬ 
thing’ may be the only form in which Being, as distinguished from 
beings, could reveal itself to us. In that case. Being is not identical 
with Nothing, nor are they different. 

it. It may be that Being and Nothing are distinct but co-ordi¬ 
nate, that beings are products of both' Being and Nothing though' 
certainly with a predominance of the former oror the latter. 

Hi. Or, it may be that Being and Nothing are the same. If 
this is Heidegger’s view, then it must be formulated in such a way 


* Wm istMetaphyiik? P.88. 
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as to avoid the charge of Nihilism. Fm, Heidegger repeatedly denies 
that this charge does justice to him. On the other band, Heidegger 
means by Nihilism all such philosophies that would not admit any 
Being as distinguished from beings.” Since the distinction between 
Being and beings is central to his thought, he is anything but a 
Nihilist. If he identifies Being with Nothing, the concept of Nothing 
must hero be taken in a totally unusual connotation. We may here 
mention two motives that most probably are responsible for identi* 
fying Being with Nothing : 

First, Heidegger is determined not to permit any of our scientific, 
naturalistic or theological ideas to contaminate the parity of the notion 
of Being. He is especially on his guard to avoid the identification of 
Being with God. 

Secondly, his peculiar existential analysis leaves open the possi¬ 
bility of transcending the world of beings and of experiencing Being 
only in situations like death, dread or anxiety. Possibility of a 
positive experience of Being, as in love, hope and faith, is not admit¬ 
ted. Here his existential analysis may be suspected as having 
indirect bearing upon his notion of Being. 

V 

Before proceeding further with Heidegger’s concept of Being let 
us now turn to his existential analysis. 

At the outset, we distinguish between various kinds of beings. 
Things are given, presented as facts. Their mode of being is called 
Worhandenheit.* Tools are given for use ; their mode of being is 
called 'Zuhandenheit.' Homan being is radically different from the 
being either of things or of tools, in fact, radically different from the 
modes of beings of all others. Heidegger uses the terminus 'Dasein* 
for this unique mode of being of man. Existential analysis is ‘Dasein- 
analysis*. For, man alone exists in the strict sense. 

In ‘Casein* alone is revealed the truth of Being. This is me¬ 
taphorical. What Heidegger means thereby is that while all other 
beings participate in Being, man alone is conscious of such participa¬ 
tion. What is more, this consciousness is essential to his existence. 
Laying bare of the essential constitution of human being is the task 
of existential analysis. 

Anthropology, psychology and biology claim to study man. But 
the human person escapes theon. The human person is no thing, 

S *BinftUining ia dfo p. 155. 
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no Bubstance, no object. The ontological problem of the eseence of 
man moves on a different dimension. This problem has to be attack* 
ed from the side of Being itself. Heidegger’s analysis in its essential 
movements, could be summarised, iu the following way : 

(i) ** The essence of man lies in its existence".* 'Existence* 
here does not mean the sort of factbood belonging to things or events. 
Existence is really "Ek-sistenz", i.e., "ecstatically staying within 
the truth of Being". This "living in the truth of Being" is no 
static property, bat an ever present possibility: the two extreme 
modes being the socalled genuine and the not>genuine modes of ex¬ 
istence. Even what is called the not-gennine mode of existence does 
not mean deprivation from the light of Being. Even in bis every- 
day mode of being, even as a member of the crowd, a human being 
does not become a mere ‘thing’; he still Man is elsewhere 

described as the Neighbour of Being.' 

Though slaying however in the light of Being, man is at the 
same time forgetful of Being. The understanding of Being which 
belongs to the essential constitution of human being does not amount 
to an explicit awareness of Being, though if we were totally unaware 
we would not be what we are, t r., men. This forgetting of Being 
is what Heidegger names the "Verfall”, the Pall. The Christian 
theologians see here a secular version of the Biblical IFall. Others 
may see here a moral judgment on the present state of human exis¬ 
tence. Heidegger cautions us against thus misunderstanding him.* 
The socalled Pall is only a name for the ontological relation of 
man to Being itself. 

(it) This existing ‘Dasein’ is no isolated ‘subject’, withdrawn 
from the world, passively witnessing the world-phenomena. On the 
other hand, ‘being-within-tbe-world’ belongs to the essential constitu¬ 
tion of man. This ‘being-in’ does not refer to the way in which man, 
taken as a fact, occupies a spatial position in the world. This is 
not a spatial concept. Nor is Dasein’s relation to the world the 
same as the socalled subject-object relation. On the other hand, 
this subject-object relation or this spatial relation is possible because 
of the original situation of ‘being-in-tbe-world’. ‘World’ is to be 
understood here not as any region of beings, but as that opm horizon 
within which beings or regions of beings come to manifestation. 
Similar analysis of this phonomenon has been suggested by Scheler, 


* Sehi and Zeit, p, 42,117 
' Brio! fiber den Homaninmne, p. 90 
V Sein pad Zeit, p. 180. 
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Pieseoier and oiihers. Man li^es in this open horizon and not in the 
closed environment of the animal.* 

(in) Bide by side with ‘being>in<the<world’, ‘Disein’ is also, in 
its essential nature, ‘with others’. Husserl’s philosophy of an 
absolnte subjectivity leads him to the insurmountable difficulty of * 
solipsism. Husserl has to exhibit tlie world as well as the other 
selves as products of intentional acts within this absolute subjectivity. 
Whatever plausibility this procedure might have lu case of the ex¬ 
ternal world, other selves resist such constitution-analysis. Heideg¬ 
ger seeks to avoid solipsism by including the two factors ‘being-in-lhe- 
world’ and ‘being-with-others’ in the essential constitution of ‘Dasein’. 
*To be alone’ is not the original, but only a deficient mode of 
‘Dasein’.^® 

(iv) After having thus rejected the abstractions of a lonely ego 
and of an epistemological subject, we come to face hu'uan existence 
in its concrete totality. On the one side, man “ecstatically resides 
in the Truth of Being”; on the other, out of partial forgetfulness 
of Being, it finds itself—not accidentally, but essentially—‘in the world’ 
and ‘with others’. Could we characterise this situation by saying that 
man is ‘thrown’ into the world and society ? The socallod Fall and 
“Geworfenheit” thus point to the totality of this human situation 
in relation to Being. 

(o) Further, ‘Dasein’ is essentially finite. This idea is developed 
by Heidegger in his book on Kant. Kant’s doctrine that man has no 
intellectual intuition or that his understanding is discursive is shown 
to be a consequence of man’s finitenoss. What we have seen to be 
his Fall and “Geworfenheit” also point to the same. And, because 
man is finite and yet ‘understands’ Being he is a ‘melaphybical’ 
animal. Metaphysics, as Kant rightly saw, belongs to his essential 
nature. Thus the three features : finiteness, understanding of Being, 
and “transcendence’’ hang together. Here, “transcendence” means 
man’s consciousness of the ontological difference between Being and 
beings.” 

(«») We have seen that existence signifies no fixed property but 
always a possibility of existing in a certain way. The two extreme 
possibilities are the authentic and inautheutic modes of existing. 
The inauthentic mode is reflected in the everyday man. Such a man 
is not this, not that person, no unique ‘Dasein’, neither is be a 

* Max 8c1>aler-Dle Stellnng dea MeQBchen im Kosmoa (M&Bchen, 19i7), p 36 f. 

Sein aad Zeit, p, 120. 
n Voin Weaen dea Orundea, p. 16. 
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totality. He is the ^average’ man, the pabiic. He Ik also nobody. 
Possibility of degenerating into this stage is not accidental to« bat 
belongs to the essential constitution of, *Dasein’. *Dasein* becomes 
dissipated, scattered into the everyday man and lias to recover itself 
back again. Even the average man is not, however, a mere‘thing’; 
even he does not live in complete darkness but retains, in some degree 
or other, the understanding of Being. Heidegger’s analysis of this 
deficient mode of ‘Dasein’ reveals three essential characteristics of 
the average man : talk, curiosity, and equivocation. All these point 
to that sensational man who indulges in endless talk and in aimless 
curiosity and claims to understand everything without understauding 
anything. 

(vii) How then are we to understand the possibility of authentic 
existence? This must be a state of complete self-recovery. The 
‘who’ of ‘Dasein’, the self-hood is a way of existing and not a given 
fact. This authentic self-hood must be an existential modification 
of the average man. Already in the average man there is the “voice 
of conscience” that points to the possibility of this self*recovery. 
The conscience is thereby interpreted as a call to the average man. 
Who gives the call? The same ‘Dasein’ but only as one who has 
experienced the dread of “(Seworfenheit”. To hear this voice of 
conscience is only to understand ones own authentic possibility of 
existing. To hear this call is to decide. Tlio average man does not 
decide. Such dec’ision implies the j'oncept of .sw/Huf/on which plays 
a central role in all existential thinking. ‘Dasein’ come.s to its own 
in the .silent decision of one wlio experiences the dre.id of “Gewor- 
fenheit”. 

(viii) The sitiMtion par excellence tliat mikes tlii.s heiring of 
the conscience, this consciousness of one’s authentic possibilities and 
therefore this self-recovery of ‘Daiein’ pos.sible ii dnlh ; hence the 
important role his analysis of death plays in Heidegger’s existential¬ 
ism. For, death is existential in chiracter. Death is always some¬ 
body’s own death. It is no event. It is an unique inner possibility 
of each ‘Dasein’. Existential analysis of death is concerned with 
this phenomenon in so far as it represents such an unique possibility 
of ‘Dasein’. All questions about what happens after death are thereby 
left out of discussion. The existential attitude can be made clearer 
by contrasting it with that of the average man. The avenge man 
says: “Man dies”. The equivocation is worth noticing: the subject 
Is no bo^y in particular. And, further, death, in this attitude, is 
niollowe^ down to an event that happens to ‘TXiaein’, but hitimately 

2-.1M8P—VTT 
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belongs to no ouo. Either there is a feai in the face of this event, 
or there ie supposed to be a passive indifference, for only “luin dies’ . 
The average man agrees that death is certain, but his consciousness 
of this certainly remains equivocal. As against this supsrfioial under¬ 
standing of death, existential understanding leveals the following * 

1 Death is the mos< peculiar ontological possibility of ‘Dasein’. 

2. This posbibihtv IS iion-ielational. It belongs to each 'Dasein' 
as it is, as alone. 

3. Tins pcculiai, non-ielationai pohhibility cannot be oveitaken , 
it is the tarthee»t posMbilitj. 

4. 7'lns possibility is ceilam. Tlui certainly ralically 
different flora that whit;h may accompany any other inner-worldly 
being. 

o. Blit tills possibility loni’iins inlefimte, even with lespecl 
to its ceitainly. This indefinite, but ceitain end arouse^ a c-onstint 
menace. 

6. Tluough this diead, the ‘Dasein’ finis itself holore the 
possible iMipossilnlity ol its own existence 

7. fienini'^ existence is cxi-uig m lli* piv'scncc ot death, ot 
death con Jileicd not as a naiuial e/eut bul js existeniial pos-i- 
hility. 

(;x) The exibtcntiil significance ol (!■ ath fallows ho v a tuliiie 
posBiInlit}'can be cflectne in ‘•hajiing the pio--eiit This opciib the 
path for a new uudeistanding of the sense in which ‘Dasein’ is 
essentially fnuporuL Ordinarily, we mean by temporality “being 
within Time”. All otbei beings except Dasein have this kind of 
temporality. But sucli temporality is only derivative. The original 
temporality ib that which characterises Dasein. Objective time ib 
derived Irom subjective time. We have seen that the ebsonce ot 
existence lie' in an ever piescut pofasibility oi existing. This implies 
anticipation, expectation, “to he ahead of oneself”. Hence the 
imporlaiue of tiitiiic in Ucidcggers analysis ol liino. 

\ii) For the totality of all thebe ieatures enumerated, Heideggei 
uses the term “Sorge”. Being in the world and being with otheis, 
“Geworfonheit” and fioiteness, uudeibtauduig of Being and yet 
forgetting the Being, death and temporality, being ahead of onebcH 
and deciaions that turn a inoineiit into eternity,—all these are cou 
tained for Heidegger within the significance of that strange teim 
“Sorgo”* 
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VI 

Wo Love Foen two asiiecta of floideggei’s pliilosopLy, Lib philo- 
t-opLy of Bejug and Iiib HaBein-aiialysis. What preci‘*oly is tho 
lelatJoii between tlieee t^^o asinjclb? 

It is clear that a pliiloeophy of Bciiv' is what i-^ aimed at. 
Dasein-aualys-is is undertaken as pioviditig th.' clue to it. 

At the bame tune, one has the su'-pKion tint ilio Daseiu an ilys's 
influemef. his [iliilosophv of Being. Wi' liave montiuned one instance 
of this influence : liow the lole that dread and anxiety play in the 
foiincr lead JI< ideqger, in spite of hiiii>elf, to a sort of identification 
of Being with Nothing. At least, no room is left for a positive 
expeiienie of Being. 

In his later work--, pirticularly m tlio ‘ Ilolijwege”, Being is 
exhibited as dcfcrnmiing tlie ]ii-.toneal destiny ot Di^'Cin. When 
luK oiher auouidh of B‘itn> in ikc us suspect th it h'' is pnniing to 
something like the Vcdaiilic Biahman, we lind this suspicion‘bat¬ 
tened wlitii we aie fold tint Being is hido’iid iii ihiia hr. tint 
Being sufTei it^ {.wn distuiy 'LMio '‘fill" ot JIi < in, tlic‘‘f-ng *t- 
ting” ot Pping and i!ie p's ihihty of '^a‘.ein’‘< i ei\ wing its authentic 
self-hood, llnongh all these wo sec tho destiny of B^ing itsolf. One 
wondeis if this is not Hegelian. Indeed, there is iii os-as on Hegel, 
interpretative and not crit'cal, in tho "Holzwege”. One remem- 
biis that Kierkeggdid and Nietzsche, bj levolting ag.iinst the same 
Hegelian idealism, had initiated the so-callcd existentialist movement 

VH 

The destiny of Being is icflecled in (he oi man's r- 

iioiulnuf of Being (which is the tine, the ‘original’ hisioiv ol Dasein) 
This latter is aBo the history of tbouglit, in fo f ir as it-, roUtion 
to Being is concerned. Oiiginally, thought bad a direct access <o 
Being. As if, Being was speaking through thought (m the pie- 
Socractics and the poets). There is, in tlieii originil natiiie, little 
difference between thought and ^loetry. But tho Instoiy nf wc'-iorn 
metaphysics has been a history ot progressi\e filing iw ly fioni that 
original contact with Being. Through Platoim - Vi islottliaii philo¬ 
sophy, thinking became concerned w’ltli beings anlyiew {ulintml. 
Originally, truth was the self-revelation of Being itscll. With the 
lif-e of technical thinking, truth becomes consist cii’^ With the rise 
of the distinction between subject and object, tiuth becomes suh- 
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jec'tive certainty. Man or Dabein becomes a subject. Philosophy 
becomes the world-view of this subject. Systems of philosophy come 
to be constructed. Technical thinking objectifies. Human action 
comes to be objectified as culture. Art is objectified and becomes 
tbe subject matter of a technical study called ueetbetics« The world 
becomes, as it were, de-bauctified. In Nietzsche’s words, God is 
dead. This is the tragic destiny of Beiug. The whole story origi¬ 
nates from the forgetfulness of Being, the dissociation of thought 
from contact with Being, from consequence objectificalion of truth. 
The pathos of Dasein’b history lies in the tension between being 
and Being. 

In Nietzsche, Heidegger sees the culmination of western meta- 
phjsics as well as its last absurdity. And it becomes Heidegger’s 
avowed purpose to effect a total destruction of tliis metaphysical 
tradition. If this destruction succeeds, it may be hoped, thought 
would go back to Being, thonght and poetry would come together, 
and the light of Being would btait illuminating human existence. 
There is no wonder lh.it Heideggt-r has t.iken to poetry ! 


IX 


In an artiele enlitleil “Thomas odor Hegel” (LOGOS, 1 26), 
E. Przywara had suggested the alternative between the protestant- 
Kantian philosophy of ego (which, according to Przywara, amounts 
to turning creatures into Gods) and the thomistic experience of 
*'creaturehood” of the ego. Should we say that Heidegger’s emphasis 
on the finiteness of human existence and yet its understanding of 
Being, however vague, (that is to say, its “self-transcendence”), 
is a secularisation of the catholic theology to whicli Heidegger devoted 
his early major work? And, further, what is still interesting, and 
what is liable to be controversial, is that here Heidegger claims Kant’s 
company ! Kant and Goethe, it would be said as against Heidegger, 
did bold out promise of an infinite advance and of a positive experience 
of Being.’® 

Farther, do his concepts of Being and self-revelation of Being 
conceal the concepts of God and His historical revelation? And, 
ceuW we say that what he describes as “Verfall” (Pall)’ and “Gewor- 
fenheit” (being thrown into) conceals the Christian concepts of tbe 
original Sin and tbe Fall ? 


“b Hoiilpggof j Kant nnd das Pr6)»lem der Molapliyalk. Conlraat Paul Hofmann— 
Ilk odor vmtfrbendo Siflu-WiasenKliaft? (Sprl)n, 1920), pp. 
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Heidegger denies the jastice of such infecpreiations.*^ But 
there is no denying that his thought has helped Christian theologians 
in much adventurous thinking and reconstruction of their own 
ideas.** 

X 


A few l.nes of criticism siiygeft themselves to us immediately 
and we shall not do moie tliun hurety mention them iu this paper: 

I. Heidegger eliiiius to be making an absolutely fresh beginning, 
but the historical influences on him can easily be discerned. The 
major influences, in modem philosophy, are from Kant, Hegel and 

Marx, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, Dilthey and S heler, not to siieak 
of Husserl. These influences are so central to Ids thought that he 
cannot be understood without a reference to these predecessors. 

*2. lleide^’ger claims to be giving us a purely ontological- 
llieoietical analysis, whereas his use of the terms like “Pall*', 

“deaiadation” and “heillos” involve value-judgment.** Tlie possi¬ 
bility of alternating lietweeii Ibese two altitudes makes a proper 

nndeistanding of bis wiitings difficult. 

ff. One of the essential feature.-, of l).isein is .^lid to be “being 
with othefn”. Vet, existential living is said ti be hnely. Heidegger 
dees not give us, explicitly atleast, any conce{»t of existential society 
tMit.seiu). This has led Ids thought to be suspected of a rather 

cold individualism, as contrasted with Karl Jaspers who speaks of 
an existential 'communication'. 

4. His judgments on traditional philosophy are often too rude; 
and the readers of Stin und Zrit know that Heidegger himself 
pursues a severly technical analysis. In this respect, Karl Jaspers** 
is more consistent when he denies the possibility of a universally 
binding objective existential analysis and suggests the idea of 
communication. May be, Jaspers is thereby pointing towards the 
impossibility of an existential philosophy and Heidegger, when he 
philosophises, is certainly a better philosopher than Karl Jaspers. 


*3 His attitnde towards Tlieolog; bBB bpen clearly stated in his diaenssioEs with tbs 
Bvsngelical Acadamy at Hofgeiainsr, reported in “AN8TOS8E*’, March 1954. 


Com]>ttre, , llndolf Bnltmann’e inovetnent of Entniythologiaiernog; disenseiona 
on Enimylhologiaierimg arc to be fonnd in tlie A tolnmes of "Kerygina nnd Mythos", edited 
by Dr. Haus*Werncr^ 

Sein und Zoit, p. 176 f. Also Holawege. 


*• K. Jaap<ra’ denial of an nniversally binding obj^tirc pbiloaopby pervades all hi* 
major works. A clear 
in an essay "Wshiheit 

writes, referring to 1 ho “R,... . _ . j 

keiteli zu sleben. Rie denit cine Rxistenzpbilowplue . . . , sber siedi^t tie atiglmw 
wissenschattiidb, pb&nomcnologiaeh, objectivierend.” Jaspers considers this to be an eitoci 




VIRGINIA WOOLF AND THE CAPTURE 
OF THE MOMENT 


II 

SiwR ('» vrri-RJi L. M A 

Profisior of 6'/. I'hhI \ (’olUijt, (altullu (<*» /(fiiii, /ii'Min/i Sthului, 

Que(n Mtinj (.o'hqi Lnnthm 

“ What lb the meaning of life Thai was all—a wmjile qin.^tion; one that tuniled 
to close in on one with yeais 'Pho gioat levelatioii haJ nivei (ome. The gutit 
revelation perhaps never did (omo. Instead theie wiic little daily miraele-*, illuminations, 

matches struck unexpectedly m the dark." 

VIRGINIA WOOLF: TO THE LIGHT HOUSE. 

A question that miiurally aiises is W’hy this ciMsoless jncofcuiialion 
with ‘Time’? Virginia Wooll neAer stops oxpi'iuneiiting Avilii the dot ices 
of uiemory, flush-huch and loicshoit' iiing It might he said thtit Mrs Woolf 
found traditional tinie-sequciico nnulcquaic toi tlic purpose of u'crciiting 
reality as obsoiAed h\ hci Th.it would, howcAcr, not he the cotnjdctc 
answer. In fact, Virginia Woolt, iuund ii.uhtioii.il tunc-si qiu nci in.ulcqu d * 
and insufficient in so far as londciuig ot chaiactcr is conccini d and a full 
rendering of chaiuctcr for hci, luc.uit tlu' displax ol Ihc niiur In s oi he>* 
creatures. In this she was ccrtaiiih iiifluciucd hy otlu-i (oiitcmpoiaiA 
writers, particularly by James Joyce and Marcel I’roust nicrc can he no 
doubt that Joyce’s fluidity of piosc style, his dclihetatc disregard for 
traditional time-sequence and his method of associafne wiitiug had left 
a permanent effect on Mrs. Woolf’s style and t chiiique Hho makes 
repeated refemces to Proust, whom she load in the original French Pioust 
had also left a iiernianent imiircss on her slyh* Bui it woultl be wrong 
to stop at this ijoint. She was influenced by Joyce and Pioust piimarily 
because her own endeavours were also taking her along similar lines. 
Joyce handled interior monologue in a novel manner, he presented con- 
aciousneBS through a mixture of introspection and anticipation in the 
characters themselves, he emancipated uovelistic plot and characterization 
ohmpletely from traditional shades of time. Proust's contiibutions were 
similar but somewhat more artistic Proust’s continual preoccupation 
with nature and quality of “exporieni'c in time”, his interpretation oi 
Bergsonian concept of “durulion**, and above all his supreme cap.ncit,v, 
as Clive Bell puts it, “to fill and colour the huhhle of presold time with n 
visitm of the jiast”,’ could influence Virginia Woolf only liecauso sh'* 
herself had already formulated her own technique and stylistic method and 
was looking for the sure means of attaining them in the best jiossible wray. 

* Clive Bell ; Proufii. (Hogarffi Prew) 1028. Tbin hide book nndoiibledly reflfHa 
l^bc great interest taken m Proust by the literary and artistic groiib to Which Virginia 
weoB belonged. • 
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The Voyage Out was published iu 1915 and Night and Duy in 1919. 
lu those two novels Virguiiu WooH was still fuinbiiug; foi' a way out. But 
the publication of Jarob'e Room iu 1922 murks a definite step in her career. 
In this novel, “the studied tenuousness of expression”® is abundantity 
evident. Besides, chronology censes to be important, and human experience 
is no longer presented whole, but is broken down into a series of shifting 
impressions which arc coJist.inU\ kept in |»osition In the author's controlling 
eye. The author has nf>l \ ‘t vjuiislicd fioin the scene. She is present 
on tlie scene of oeciireiiee and sbe is present both as a commentator aJid 
as an int(‘rpreter of events, cbaraoler and even tire flux of time. Here is 
a tv pical illtistralion • 

“Captain Barefoot bked biiu best of the l»oys; but as for saying 
why. . . 

It seems then that men and w’omen are equally at fault. It 
seems tliat a profound, imp.irtial and absolutely just opinion of our 
fellnw-eiontures is utterly I'nkiiovvn. Either wo are men, or we 
ar ‘ voinig, or eiowino old Iti aiu case life is but a procession of 
shallows, and (if>d knows wb\ it is that we endnace them so eagerly, 
and see tli»^in depart w'lth so much anguish, being shadows. And 
v\li^v, if this and niucb more tb.m this is true, why are we yet sur- 
}irised iu the window coiiur In a suddtii vision that the young man 
111 the chuir is i.f all lhim». in the world the iiio^t real, the most 
solid, til • hc'-l kiu'wn to us—whv indeedFor the moment after 
wc know iiotliing .duuit him 

SihOi IS (la. iiuuiiit'r fii our -ceiiig Such the conditions of our 
love”. 

(p. IIS-XG) 

In tliis novel Viiginia Woolf coiisistentlv follows a particular method. 
The point of v'iew kts'ps sliifting all the time. She introduces characters 
whose sole function is to provide the reader w’ith fleeting and fragmentary 
impressions of the main cliarnciers. A character, with Virginia Woolf, is 
not just a .lamcsinn “reflictor”. An individual character is the sum- 
total of his own iuipicssions a.s also those tha<' he makes on his fellow 
creatures Jacob is the principal character But his charneler is created 
all throughout hv many indirect strokts. But the minor characters too 
have a life of their own—which arc revealed unexpectedly by a sudden 
flash of light. The novel grows round the life of Jacob. The boy Jacob 
grows up, gop.s to t'nmbridge, to his lodgings iu London, has his love 
affairs, visits France and then ("Ireece and then dies in th’ war. He lives 
and dies and what is left of him is left iu the impresHums he created in 
the minds of others, a room, full of his earthly belongings which would 
probably renew those impressions in his friends and relations. The method 
is “impressionistic” und yet not merely that either. The author passes 
quite easily from one character to another. The transitions are conditioned 
liy the needs of the moment in the story. Virginia Woo’f seems to suggest 
ell through that these fragments of experience, those fleeting impres^oQS 

* Bevid Daicbes: Virginia Woolf, 1043. (Now DirfdlonB, Cpoa, U.B.A4^ 
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have a profountl iiitcr-whitiouHlni) of their owu, and tiuit it would appear 
spontaneously thvouf'liout tlv* story. When J«c<d» dies he does iwd ceaw 
to be. The experienoes of Ins short life, have all been f^atheivsl t(»?(ether 
and entombed in past lime, which in their turn ha\e been transmuted into 
the memory of those nho had known him ali\e and would remember him 
dead. The eoneludiii}’ chapter of tlie lanel (('Inptei \IV) is iiluiniiiatiiie : 

“He left e\er\thina ]usl as it w.is”. JionaniN niar\elled, 
“Nothing arranged. All his letters sti 'wii about for aJi\ ono *o 
read. What did he expect*’ Did he think he would come hack *’ 
he mused, staiidine in the nnddle of Jacob’s room 

Listless is the air in an eni])t> room, p’st swelling the curtain; tlie 
flowers in the jar shiit. One fibre in tlv* wicker nriii-cbair cteaks, though 
no one sits tliere. 

Bonamy crossed to the window Piektoid's van swung dow’u 
the street. The mnnihns‘s were locked together at Mudie’s eoruer. 
Eng in‘s throbbed, and e.irfers, i.innniiig the brakes down, pulled 
their horses shar}) u]i A haish ,uid nnhajip’s Aoice eri(*d something 
unintelligible And then suddeiiK all llie leaves seeiii d to raise 
themselves 

“Jacob! Jacob'” ciied Boiiainv, ‘tandiiig In tb > window The 
leaves sank down again 

“Such confusion everv wlieieexolanned B(tf\ Flanders, 
bursting o^ien tlie b •drooni dooi 

Bonamy tnrneil nwav from the window 

“Wliat am I to do with tin si- .\Ir Bonaiiiv ’ ’ 

Fht held out a fi.iir ol Jacob’s old sbo(>s 

(pp *J8{fO(>) 

That is how this uinisnal novel is eoncluded ./«< ofi’s fioniu, it 
seems, was purposivi.lv wtilfen tor “impressions”, tli.it is, foi rendering 
human experience in flux Indeccl, tin re is a jdot in this novel, hut tlie 
plot has been pushed to the baekgiound; it has not been used as a means 
for a proper interpretation of lealifv In this novxd the plot does not 
impose a pattem on the expeii nees leeounted Bather, the recoid of the 
flux of experience, a^- made bv the inithri who is an “evi r-present eaves 
dropper of the stream of eonscieiue”,' has brought into existence the plot 
as a b,v-product But all this elnnt-ed m lier next novel Mih DaVoway. 
which has a very well-constructed plot. 

it/ra. DaHnway, which was published in It,2d, has been called by 
Da«'jd Dniohes “the first wholly sueei'sslul novel tlial Virginia Woolf 
produced'’,* and Joan Bennett clinracterizes it as “one of her four most 
satisfying novels”.'’ Mr. E M. Forster writing in the OriUrUm, April 
1026, says: “It is perhaiis her niasfeipiece, but diflicult, and I am not 
altogether sure about every detail except when m\ fountain pen is in inv 
hand”. 


« 3. IsAacfl : An Amegsment of Tirmhilh Ctntur\i hit., p. 96. 

♦ Dttv.d Daicbes : Vtrgtnia Woolf, p. B]. 

» Joan Bennatt r VufftHia Woolf—Her Art ai a Noveliit, p. 97 (1949). 
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In her diaty Vlrgiiua Woolf wrote on, Tuesdayi April 9t among 

other thii^: “...More end more do I repeat iny owa. inorsion of 

Montaigne—‘It is Kfe that matters’ Now this is significant for dhHoua 
reasons. In Mrs. Dallotoay Virginia Woolf is deliberately out to prove that 
‘life’, though it is “the oddest affair”, has in it “the essence of reality*’. 
In Jacob*8 Boom, she had tried to give us a glimpse of the fleeting and 
Bhif ting experiences of life. In Mrs. DcMoway, she makes a deliberate 
atten^t to carry the stream of consciousness method to its highest level of 
achievement and vindicate its possibilities as a technique for the completely 
artistic way of portraying “life”. She achieves this end by a rigorous 
process of elimination, selection and clarification of the materials used. 
Mrs, Dalloway has a vigorous structure. 

In this novel, the entire action is limited, like that in Joyce’s Ulysses, 
to a single June day in the life of its chief character—spatially to London, 
and “spiritually” or rather, emotionally, to the relations Mrs. Dalloway 
has with certain other people. The action is presented mainly through 
the minds of these other people without any reference to conventional 
time, or space. The novel is actually more concerned with the past <rf 
the characters and their stakes of consciousness at different spatial and 
temporal levels than in the things that take place in that one day. Of 
course, certain things like Mrs. Dalloway’s party, her shopping, the death 
of Septimus, do take place in course of the particular day. Mrs. Dalloway 
is the focal iioint. All the action is centered round her. But the method 
of presentation follows a taiher free moveinent completely independent of 
time-sequence. Mrs. Dalloway begins her day by going out to shop for 
her party which is to take place the same evening. Tlie book ends with a 
description of that party itself. The reader moves through her mind to 
the days of her early girlhood spent at home where she met Peter Walsh, 
now serving in India. London makes an entry—“life; London; this 
moment in June”. She meets her next-door neighbour, Pun'is, her friend 
Hugh Wliitbread. And her husband and her daughter Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth’s friend Doris Kilman, her own friend Sally Seton and many 
other people pass through her mind in quick or slow succession. The 
reader learns a good deal not only about tlie character of Mrs. Dalloway, 
but about a varied group of other people who arc related to her. They 
are related to her in a variety of ways. Some cross her path at one time 
or the other in course of this particular day, or she thinks of them, or they 
think of her. The relationship is never casual, they are seemingly so. 
Each character, no matter whether he or she crosses Mrs. Dalloway’s 
path in space, that is, in London, or in time, that is, doing something 
at the same time or in memory (both in time and space), has some very 
intimate relation with both Mrs. Dalloway herself and with the central 
theme of the book. The relationship is symbolical. The central theme 
of the book has its interpretation and elaboration in the character of 
Mrs. Dalloway. The haphazard and random cross-section of a part of 
human life and experiences is actually, at the bottom, a highly organized 
^representation of all those human experiences that constitute “life”. 
Virginia Woolf has already travelled far away from the stage of “impeea* 
sionism”, pu» and simple. 
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Boetbod of developliig stovy, wid ebAraoter as enbeddad it, Iry 
•Wrgiak WooM aeod* ft cftreful ftoalyftw. Mn. IMloway has htm. righ% 
ftfdfrrd • **ft fugue in eonstruetion”.* The novel haa ft definite 

Movement. The movement goes forward and backward rythmioally. It 
follows aai alternating pattern. At first ft point is fixed—c point of eonooiotu- 
ftSM in Mrs. Dalloway. That becomes the focal point. From that point 
the movement swings—away in space, backward in time, opening up kmg 
Vistas of experience and chsuracter, and then forward again to the partienlar 
day of the novel-time. Then another fixed point —a point in both time 
and space —a June morning. Bond Street. The movement begins again 
from this point through different points of consciousness in different 
persons: Watkiss, Septimus and Lucrezia, Sarah, and Bowley. Then 
comes the third fixed poinir—o point in the Septimua-Lucreeia conacioua- 
neaa. There is again a backward and forward movement at this point 
both spatially and temporarily. On a careful analysis of the whole book 
it would be found that the pattern is built up with extreme care and 
precision. This results in the creation of a completely satisfying artistic 
whole. Jacob's Room with all its brilliance remains a patchy affair and 
Mrs. Dalloway is a composite whole. Mr. E. L. Chambers is right when 
he says: **Mra. Dalloway represents a compromise between the need for 
formal clarity of presentation and the formlessness apparently inherent in 
the ‘stream of consciousness’ technique, with its insistence that ‘every¬ 
thing is the proper stuff of fiction’, that ‘no perception comes amiss’. 
It was perhaps the main acliievement of Virginia Woolf’s genius to discover 
that such a compromise was possible ; certainly it required an artistic 

sensibility of a very high order to apply such a compromise in practice. 

Like Joyce, Mrs. Woolf in Mrs. Dalloway, succeeds in escaping from the 
limitations of chronological time by an effective use of the interior 
monologue. In addition, the use of the allternating pattern of time and 
space and of time-space has enabled her to effect transitions between 
different situations. The reader is introduced to a character. He gets 
inside that character and shares with him or her the movement backward 
and forward of his or her mind. The reverie of that character is brought 
up to the present time. And then the reader is reminded of some other 
character, who has his or her own movements in mind. Thus sometimes, 
the reader stands still in time and moves from one character to another, 
and at other times, he stands still in space, that is, in the mind of a 
particular character and moves backward and forward in his consciousness. 
The author does not sit idle when all this is taking place. With remarks, 
such as, “she could remember’’, “she thought, walking on’’ and even 
interpretations, such as, “For Heaven only knows why one loves so” and 
so on, the author constantly reminds the reader of the existence of time, 
q>aoe, different characters and all the movemenU which constitute human 
existence—“life”. 

There are different kinds of reveries which are in a constant state of 
flux, but the personality of the particular person involved acts as the 
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unifyiag agent and often giTee the di^nfent and even chaotio naveriee a 
definite direetion. Virginia Woolf often shifts ttam (me person to another 
—or rather from the reveries of one person to those of another. Such a 
shift invariably involves a change in the unifying agent as well. The 
individual personality no longer remains the unifying agent. The moment 
of time which joins these different characters or individuals assume tiiat 
office. That particular moment of time is indicated and repeatedly 
empha8is(Ki by the striking of a clock. Joyce hod exactly the same thing 
in mind when in Stephen Hero, Stephen told his friend Cranly that “the 
clock of the Ballast Office was capable of an epiphany.”* In Mrs. DuUoway 
whenever we hear a clock striking a particular hour we can be certain 
that the author is going to shift from one character to another, either in 
space or in time. The clock by striking a particular note at a particular 
time acts as the unifying factor in disparate characters. "Characters are 
revealed to each other by existing contemporaneously, by co-^xistence in 
time: moments of time arc related to each other by co>existence within 
the retrospecting mind of the individual” • The best illustration is 
probably to be found in the following: 

“Tell me”, he said, seizing her by the shoulders. “Are you happy, 
Clarissa? Does Bichard-” 

The door opened. 

“Here is my Elizabeth”, said Clarissa, emotionally, histrionically, 
perhaps. 

“How d’y do?” said Elizabeth coming forward. 

The sound of Big Ben striking the half-hour struck out between 
them with extraordinary vigour, as if a yoimg man, strong, 
indifferent, inconsiderate, were swinging dumb-bells this way 
and that. 

(p. 78). 

And also in Ihe following: 

“It was precisely twelve o’clock; twelve by Big Ben; whose stpke 
was wafted over the northern part of London; blent with that 
of other clocks, mixed in a thin ethereal way with the clouds 
and wisps of smoke and died up there among the sea gulls— 
twelve o’clock struck as Clarissa Dnlloway laid her green dress 
on her bed, and the Warren Smiths walked down Harley Street. 
Twelve was the hour of their appointment. Probably, Bezia 
thought, that was Sir William Bradshaw’s house with the gray 
motor car in front of it (Tho leaden circles dissolved in the air). 

(p. 142). 

“It is this, he said, as he entered Dean’s Yard. Big Ben was 
beginning to strike, first the warning, musical ; then tlie hour, 
irrevocable. Lunch parties waste the entire afternoon, he 
thought, approaching his dooi. 


, . • tSSl iSSmi ^Virginia Woolf, p. 66. The suthor dwensew Ok SM sf 
^ St fwit lenglii k Oluiptw IV of tlOs took. ’ 
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!nie sound of Big Ben flooded Clarissa’s drawing-room, where she 
sat, ever so annoyed, at her writing-table ; worried; annoyed”. 

(p. 177). 

And then we come to Septimus Warren Smith. Mrs. Woolf herself - 
oalled him Clarissa’s "double”. He is also her anti-type. He is an 
ex-sdidier, suffering from shell-shock. He is introduced to the reader 
at regular intervals m the novel with his Italian wife, Lucrezia. The 
Septimus-Lucrezia episode is built up step by step and with great care 
through objective narration of the author and the stream of consciousness 
of Septimus himself. Late in the day Septimus commits suicide to escape 
the attendants who come to take him away to an asylum. Sir William 
Bradshaw, a pompous and bungling specialist, who has been the indirect 
cause of the suicide, comes to Mrs. Dalloway’s party and in a callous 
manner refers to it. A moment of illuminating insight enables 
Mrs. Dalloway to experience a complete identity with the luckless young- 
man’s suicide as she thinks of life and death in terms of time. 
Mrs. Dalloway had never known him in person. Yet this identity of these 
two disparate and unknown characters imparts to the novel its com- 



It is thus clear that Virginia Woolf’s concept of this identity or to 
put it more exactly, unity has determined the technique of characterization 
in Mrs. Dalloway. She does not describe her characters. Nor does she 
sum them up in a phrase or two. They often lack the tangible immediacy 
of say, a Conrad character. This effect she creates deliberately. For, 
like Proust she thinks that if characters are sharply defined the technique 
of the novel would run counter to its real purpose. Indeed, "life itself” 
as she calls it,—that is, a vision of life that denies the validity of boundaries 
must be projected through and expressed in characters. 

It is absolutely unnecessary to assess the extent of Joyce’s or Proust’s 
influence on Virginia Woolf with special reference to Mrs. Dalloway. 
Vir^nia Woolf belongs certainly to the group of those novelists who 
deliberately turned inward. She accepted the stream of consciousness 
technique. But while doing that she also contributed to the technique 
something original, and indeed, carried it a step further. For instance, 
Virginia Woolf never endeavours to recreate the stream of consciousness 
of her characters directly, as Joyce constantly does in VlysacB. It is 
reported. The author is always present in her novels. As a matter of 
fact, the style of her novels coincides completely with the vision of life 
she had and that the novels seek to communicate. Underneath the dis¬ 
parate and even conflicting views presented in her novels, there is the 
"impersonal narrator”, a sort of central intelligence. The reader is very 
seldom allowed to become too aware of its presence. Yet this central 
intelligence keeps control of the story as it progresses, not only through 
its powir of directing the raw materials, but also through the ability to 
extend the idea of a common impulse beneath diversity. Thus she reports 
with such phrases as "she thought”, "she walked on, thinking”. The 
narrator often speaks directly but seldom in the first person, l^tis 
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the reader to have an iUtiaion of entering a oharaoter’s ooiuoiouaiieaB. At 
times the narrator gei» oompletely submerged in tiie particular dioraoter 
whose stream of consciousness is being transcribed. Then, the impersonal 
pronoun “one" is substituted for the “he** or “she". Here is a typical 
example of this: 

“For having lived in Westminster—^how many years now? 
over twenty,—one feels even in the midst of the traffic, or waMng 
at night, Clarissa was positive, a particular hush, or solemnity; an 
indescribable pause; a suspense (but that might be her heart, 
affected, they said, by influenza) before Big Ben strikes. There I 
Out it boomed. First a warning, musical; then the hour, irrevo¬ 
cable. The leaden circles dissolved in the air. Such fools we are, 
she thought, crossing Victoria Street. For Heaven only knows why 

one loves it so, how one sees it so.making it up, building it 

round one tumbling it,. (pp. 8-9). 

Mth. DaUoway, then is a presentation of a complete view of life. In 
this novel Virginia Woolf was abl»^, above every thing else, to regulate her 
perspective and “to formalize a consistent interpretation of experience."** 
She was not, as some eniries in her diai'y clearly show, entirely satisfied 
with her performance But that was an artist’s dissatisfaction, not a 
critic’s. There is in this novel “a suggestion throughout that the experi¬ 
ences of individuals combine to form a single indeterminate whole, and 
that wisdom is the recognition of this. Her characters are shown as 
reaching their moments of greatest insight when they perceive life aa that 

“luminous halo".’’** These moments of insight are given to the 

reader in a highly symbolical and yet organized manner, for instance: 

“What business had the Bradshaws to talk of death at her 
party? A young man had killed himself. And they talked of it 
at her party—the Bradshaws talked of death. He had killed 
himself—but how? Always her body went through it first, when 
she was told, suddenly, of on accident ; her dress fiamed, her body 
burnt. He had thrown himself from a window. Up had flashed the 
ground; tlirough him, blundering, bruising, went the rusty spikes. 
There he lay with a thud, thud in his brain, and then a suffocation 
of blackness. So she saw it. But why had he done it? And the 
Bradshaws talked of it at her party I 

She had once thrown a shilling into the Serpentine, never 
anything more. But he had flung it away. They went on living 
(she would have to go back ; the rooms were still crowded; people 
kept on coming). They (all day she had been thinking of Bourton, 
of Peter, of Sally), they would grow old. A thing there was that 
mattered; a thing, wreathed about with chatter, defaced, obscured 
in her own life, let drop every day m corruption, lies, chatter. 
This he had preserved. Death was defiance. Death was an attempt 
to communicate; people feeling the impossibility of reaching tbs 

* 

It Jvoitt Hailey s The 6hu$ Roof. (Uaiv, of Cslifomis Pr.), ISM, p, 

U Du<^: Virgiim Wool/, p. 78. 
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oeoire mystjbally, evaded them; cloeeneM drew e|Mtt; 

rapture faded, one Was aloae. Thfoe was an emi»aee in deai&. 

But this young man who had killed himself—had he plui^ged 
holding his treasure? “If it were now to die, ’twere now to be most 
^PPy”» she said to herself once, coming down in white. 

(pp. 277-78). 

and in these lines too; 

“It held, foolish as the idea was, something of her own in it, 
this country sky, this sky above Westminster. She parted 
the curtains; she looked. Oh, but how surprising!—in the room 
opposite the old lady stared straight at her! She was going to bed. 
And the sky. It will be a solemn sky, she had thought, it will bo 
a dusky sky, turning away its cheek in beauty. But there it was 
ashen pale, raced over by tapering vast clouds. It was new to her. 
The wind must have risen. She was going to bed, in the room 
opposite. It was fascinating to watch her, moving about, that old 
lady, crossing the room, coming to the window. Could she see 
her? It was fascinating, with people still laughing and shouting in 
the drawing-room, to watch that old woman, quite quietly, going to 
bed. She pulled the blind now. The clock began striking. The 
yoimg man had killed himself; but she did not pity him; with the 
clock striking the hour, one, two, three, she did not pity him, with 

all this going on. There! the old lady had put out her light! the 

whole house was dark now with this going on, she repeated, and 

the words came to her, Fear no more the heat of the sun. She 

must go back to them. But what an extraordinary night! She 
felt somehow very like him—^the young man who had killed himself. 
She felt glad that he had done it; thrown it away. The clock was 
striking. The leaden circles dissolved in the air. He made her 
feel the beauty; made her feel the fun. But she must go back. 
She must assemble. She must find Sally and Peter. And she 
came in from the little room. (pp. 279-81) 

To the Lighthouse was published in 1927 This is what Virginia 
Woolf wrote in her diary on Tuesday, November, 23, 1926, when she was 
actually writing this novel: 

“ ... yet I am now and then haunted by some semi-mystic 
j very profound life of a woman, which shall all be told on one occa¬ 
sion; end time shall be utterly obliterated; future shall somehow 
blossom out of the past. One incident—say the fall of a flower^ 
might contain it. My theory being that the actual event practically 
does not exist~>nor time either". 

Bhe wocked hard to give a practical expression to this theory, that “the 
•otual even practically does not exist—nor time either". And To the 
tUghtkome was fhe result. 

To the JAgktkouee is the easiest to read. It is certainly easier than 
Ifra, It appears to develop on normal struotursl lines, although 

the basic technique employed is that of the stream of nfunnftioi utneae . It 
is divided into three m^ parts: The Window, Time Pem« 9 t and The 
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l4gMhmi$«. The first part deals with ISx. and Mrs. Bamsa^, their ehOdraa 
and ti>eir {[uests <m a holiday on an island one mid<8eptember day. 73 mi 
third part is concerned witii events one naomii^ ten years later naore or 
less at the same place. The second part, Time Paeeee, gives os ui i»* 
pressionistic portrayal of the change and decay of the house of the Bamsays 
during the ten years it is not visited by any one. During these ten years 
Mrs. Bamsay dies, Andrew Bamsay is killed in War and True Boznsay 
dies in childbirth. All this information is given casually while describing 
the decay of the house itself. In the third part, the Bamsay family, made 
smaller by death, visits the house with some of the former guests. Lily 
Briscoe completes the picture she had started ten years ago before, under 
the direct inipact of the vision that illuminates her inner mind. At about 
the same timo Mr. Bamsay with two of the children (now adolescents) 
reaches “the Lighthouse". Their arrival and Lily Briscoe’s final vision 
occur at the same time and this identity enhances the symbolic significance 
of the novel. 

There is an abruptness in the opening lines of the novel; 

“Yes, of course, if it’s fine to-morrow”, said Mrs. Bamsay. 

“But you’ll ha\e to be up with the lark", she added. 

(p. 11) 

Mrs. Bunisay refers to an expected journey to the Lighthouse. It means 
so much to young James Bamsay, aged six. The young boy’s reactions 
are described thus; 

“To her son these words conveyed an extracardiuary joy, as if it 
were settled the expedition were bound to take place, and the 
wonder to which he had looked forward, for years and years it 
seemed, was, after a night’s darkness and a day’s sail, within 
touch Since he belonged, even at the age of six, to that great 
clan which cannot keep this feeling separate from that, but must 
let future prospects, with their joys and sorrows, cloud what is 
actually at baud, smee to such people oven in earliest childhood 
any turn in the wheel of sensatiou lias the power to crystalke and 
transfix the moment upon which its gloom or radiance rests, James 
Bamsay, sitting on the floor cutting out pictures from the illustrated 
catalogue of the Army and Navy Stores, endowed the picture of a 
refrigerator as his mother spoke with heavenly bliss. It was fringed 
with joy. The wheelbarrow, the lawn-mower, the sound of poplar 
trees, leaves whitening before rain, rooks cawing, brooms knocking, 
dresses rustling—all ’ these were so coloured and distinguished in 
his mind that he had already his private code, his secret language, 
though he appeared the image of stark and uncompromising 8everit>% 
with his high forehead and his fierce blue eyes, impeccably 
and pure, frowning slightly at the sight of human frailty, so a 
his mother, watching him guide his scissors neatly round 
gerat(»r, imagined him all red and ermine on the Bench or c^otisg 
a stem and momentous enterprise in some crisis of pubho afiain. 
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is deliberate. Virginia Wodf weaires into these lines the conscious* 
ness of James’s chtuaGter> her own comments as an author and reflection 
of one character’s view on another's. Mr. Bamsay appears very cruel to 
James when he says: 

“But”, said his father, stopping in front of the drawing-room 
window, “it won’t be fine”. 

And ten years after they do take a boat and reach the Lighthouse. James 
is now sixteen. 

“Well donel” James had steered them like a bwn sailor. 
There I Cam thought, addressing herself silently to James. 
You’ve got it at last. For she knew that this was what James had 
been wanting, and she knew that now he had got it he was so 
pleased that he would not look at her or at his father or at any one. 
There he sat with his hand on the tiller sitting bolt upright, looking 
rather sulky and frowning slightly. He was so pleased that he was 
not going to let anybody take away a grain of his pleasure. His 
father had praised him. They must think that he was perfectly 
indifferent. But you’ve got it now, Cam thought. 

(p. 316). 

All this is BO natural and simple; and yet so charged with deep 
symbolical meaning. In this novel, Virginia Woolf tiics her best to give 
her own version of experience and its dependence on time and personality. 
This is the essence of this novel. 

“In what sense can one personality ever ‘ know ’ another? What 
relation do our various memories of a single object bear to the ‘ real ’ 
object? What remains when a personality has been ‘ spilt on air ’ and 
exists only as a group of contradictory impressions in others, who are 
also moving towards death? In what way does time condition human 
experience and its value?”*® Virginia Woolf tries her best to answer 
these and some other fundamental questions regarding life and human 
experience. 

In fact, Lily Briscoe asks some questions which are, really speaking, 
Virginia Woolf’s questions: 

"Was it wisdom? Was it knowledge? Was it, once more, the 
deceptiveness of beauty, so Ihut all one’s perceptions, half-way to 
truth, were tangled in a golden mess? or did she lock up within 
her some secret which certainly Lily Briscoe believed people must 
jave tor the world to go on at all? Every one could not be as 
belter skelter, hand to mouth as she was. But if they knew, could 
they tell one what they knew? Sitting on the floor with her arms 
round A&s. Bamsay’s knees, close as she could get, smiling to think 
tbat Mrs. Bunsay would never know the reason of that pressure, 
she imagined how in the chambers of the mind and heart of the 
woman who was, phjrgioally, touching her, were stood, like the 
treasures m i^e tombs of kings, tablets bearing sacred inscriptions, 
which if one could spell them out would teach one everything, but 


Pskibois: Virginia Woolf, p. 82. 
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they would nordr be ottered owning, never made pttblkdt. Whai 
art WM th««, known to love or cunning, by which one pressed 
throu^ into thosc^ secret chambers? What device for becoming, 
like waters poured into one jar, inextricably the same, one with 
the object one adored? Could the body achieve it, or the mind, 
subtly mingling in the intricate passages of the brain? Or the heeurt? 
Could loving, as people called it, make her and Mrs. Bamsay one? 
for it was not knowledge but unity she desired, not inscriptions on 
tablets, nothing that could be written in any language known to 
men, but intimacy itself, which is knowledge, she had thought, 
leaning her head on Mrs. Bamsay’s knee". 

(pp. 82-83). 

This is in the first part: The Window. Lily Briscoe has not yet 
attained a vision of life. Her painting is still incomplete. Tn part three, 
Lily Briscoe has developed a good deal. She has understood the meaning 
of Mrs. Bamsay*s personality, she had understood, however, incomplete 
and fragmentary her knowledge may be at the moment, the implication 
of the indelible stamp that can be loft on time by a personality. This is 
what she says: 

. . . But what a power was in the human soul 1 she thought. 
That woman sitting there wTiting under the rock resolved everything 
into simplicity; made these angers, initations fall off like old rags; 
she brought together this and that and then this, and so made out 
of that miserable silliness and spite fsbe and Charles squabbling, 
sparring, hud been sillj and siiiteful) something—this scene on the 
bench for example, this moment of friendship and liking—^which 
survived, after all those years, com])lete, so that she dipped into it 
to refashion her memory of him, and it stayed in the mind like 
a work of art. 

"Like a work of art", she repeated, looking from her canvas 
to the drawing-room steps and back again She must rest fra: a 
moment And, resting, looking from one to the other vaguely, 
the old question which traversed the sky of the soul perpetually, 
the vast, the general question which was apt to particularise itself 
at such moments as these, when she released faculties that had 
been on the strain. Stood over her, paused over her, dfOrkened 
over her. What is the meaning of life? That was all—a simple 
question; one that tended to close in on one with years. The 
great revelation had never come. The great revelation perhaps 
never did come. Instead there were little daily miracles, illumina¬ 
tions, matches struck unexpectedly in the dark; here was one. 
This, that, and the other; herself and Charles Tansley and the 
breaking waves; Mrs. Bamsay bringing them together; Mrs. Bamsay 
saying "Life stand still here”; Mrs. Bam8.%y making of the moment 
something permanent (as in another sphere Lily herself tried to 
make of the moment something permanent/—^this was of the nature 
of a revelation. In the midst of chaos there was shape; this etqma^ 
passing and flowing (she looked at the clouds going and th« lewr^ 
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Hh dpftg) wiM ttraelc isto ftebtliiy. life sUnd etill li«m, Mint. EaUutay 
said. '*Mx 8. Bamsayt Mrs. Bamsayl'* she repeated. She hwed 
this revelatioa to her. (pp. 24S-2dD). 

Lily Briscoe does cot 8t(^ at this particular moment. Gradually she 
moves nearer to recUty. 

“Little words that broke up the thought and dismembered it 
aaid notiiing. “About life, about death; about Mrs. Bamsay”—^no, 
she thought, one could say nothing to nobody. The urgenoe of the 
moment always missed its mark. Words fluttered sideways and 
struck inches too low. Then one gave it up; then the idea sunk 
back again; then one became like most middle-aged people, cautious, 
furtive, with wrinkles between the eyes and a look of perpetual 
apprehension. For how could one express in words these emotions 
of the body? Express that emptiness there? (She was looking at 
the drawing-room steps; they looked extraordinarily empty). It was 
one’s body’s feeling, not one’s mind. The physical sensations that 
went with the bare look of the steps had become suddenly extremely 
unpleasant. To want and not to have, sent all up her body a 
hardness, a hollowness, a strain. And then to want and not to 
have—^to want and want—^how that wrung the heart, and wrung 
it again and again! Oh Mrs. Bamsayl She called out silently, to 
that essence which sat by the boat, that absta-nct one made of her, 
that woman in grey, as if to abuse her for having gone, and then 
having gone, come back again. . . . 

“What does it mean? How do you explain it all’’? She 
wanted to say, turning to Mrs Caruiiohnel again. For the whole 
world seemed to have dissolved in this early morning hour into 
a pool of thought, a deep basin of reality, and one could almost 
fancy that had Mr. Carmichael spoken, a little tear would have rent 
the surface of the pool. And then? Something would emerge. A 
hand would be shoved up, n blade would be flashed. . . . 

(pp. 274-276). 

And then comes the final realisation—the ultimate vision: 

“He must have reached it’’, said Lily Briscoe aloud, feeling 
suddenly completely tired out. . . . 

Quickly, as if she were recalled by something over there she 
turned to her canvas. There it was—^her picture. Yes, with all 
its green and blues, its lines running up and across, its attempt 
at something. It would be hung in the attics, she thought; it 
would be destroyed. But what did that matter? She asked herself, 
taking up her brush again. She looked at the steps; they were 
empty; she looked at her canvas; it was blurred. With a sudden in¬ 
tensity, as if she saw it clear for a second, she drew a line there, 
in &e centre. It was done; it was finished. Yes, she thought, 
laying down her brush in extreme fatigue, I have had my vision. 

(pp. 819^). 

Mrs. Bamsay is the central character. She is one of VlrgiDia Woolf’s 
most sttooessfid creations- She is both a symbol and an io^vidosL No 
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body nev&t eaUs her by the fini nenne> She wean grey dothes duihig day 
and blaek at night. is indefinite. Tet she is an individual. Bfae is 
a wife, a mother of eight children, a beautiful wmnan who finds great 
pleasure in match'inaking, a practical nurse and an able hostess. She is a 
likeable human being and what is more, she is almost a normal person. 
But she is something even more. She can create moments of unity that 
remain intact in the memory, affecting one, as Lily Briscoe realised “like 
a work of lift”. Mr. Bamsay is altogether a different person. He is an 
intellectUd—^precisely factual and pessimistic. But it would be wrong 
to take him as a figure of fun It might be said with a certain amount of 
appropriateness that if To the Lighthouse is a story of a contrast between 
two different kinds of truth, then Mr. and Mrs. Bamsay surely represent 
two opposing kinds of truth. Mr. Bamsay’s truth is precise and factual. 
Mrs. Bamsay's truth lies in a man’s movement towards it. Fm- her, 
truth is an attainable ideal, which is never fully apprehended. Like a 
beacon-light it lures man on and on The struggle for truth, man’s constant 
endeavour to attain it, is the truth Mr Bamsay with this scientific, 
factual mind spatinlixes knowledge thus; 

"... For if thought is like the keyboard of a piano, divided 
inlo so many notes, or like the aliihabct is ranged in twenty-six 
letters all in order, then his splendid mind had no sort of difficulty 
in running oior those letters one by one, firmly and accurately, until 
it had reached, say, the letter Q Ho reached Q Yery few people 
in the whole of England ever reach Q Here, stopping for one 
moment by tho stone um vhich hold the geraniums, he saw, but 
now far away, like the children picking shells, divinely innocent 
and occupied with little trifles at their feet and somehow entirely 
defenceless against a doom which he perceived, his wife and son, 
together, in the w'indow. They needed his protection. But after Q? 
What comes next? After Q there are a number of letters the last 
of which is scarcely visible to mortal eyes, but glimmers red in the 
distance. Z is only reached once by one man in a generation. Still, 
if he could reach B it would be something. Here at least was Q. 

He dug hia heels in at Q. Q he was sure of Q he could 

demoustiate. If Q then is Q-B-^Here he knocked his pipe 

out, with two of throe resonant taps on the ram’s horn which 
made the handle of the um, and then proceeds "then R......” He 

braced himself. He clenched himslf. 

(pp. 66-67). 

But Mrs. Ramsay is so different. She has no faith in logic or 

analysis. She is intuitive. She is more interested in time than in space. 
She believes more in qualitative aspects of phenomenon than its quantita¬ 
tive diversity. The whole of The Window is a statement and a counter¬ 
statement of this truth. 

The second part: Time Passes, is apparently impressiomstio, but il 
is something move than that. It is vital to the novel as a whole. It 
®s080t just he withdrawn. In thi# section Virginia Woolf seenM^to pnt 
Bamiay’s vudon to test, ^he tries to test her viufifi 
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l&B. B«nsay’fl faoU. Indeed, time pasBes, life deesya. And of ocNUse 
thei^ is death. Vit^ginia Woolf, however, does not stop at this point. 

ultimate truth, she seems to suggest, rises supericsr to “these facts 
cf life** and transoends both time and space. Time passes and yet true 
**llme*’ stands captured for ever by our moments of vision. 

’ , The third part is of course devoted entirely to this ultimate realisation 
difliruth that transcends time and space. Lily Briscoe compmes a picture. 
Time intrudes. Ten years later Lily attempts once more to give expression 
to her vision by formalising it. She remembers Mrs. Ramsay and recalls 
certain sparkling moments of the past. Mr. Ramsay and the two children 
leave on a boat for the Lighthouse. Lily begins her painting. 
Mrs. Ramsay’s memory occupies her mind, overwhelms her and Lily 
completely loses her own identity in the memoried personality of 
Mrs. Ramsay. It seems Lily owes everything to her. Mrs. Ramsay was 
the mistress of the living moment, illuminated by the intensity of her intui¬ 
tive experience of life. “Mrs. Ramsay* Mrs. Ramsay!” she cries over 
tind over again. Lily wants Mrs. Ramsay to come back and enable her 
to complete her picture. Mrs. Ram&ny does not return. Only the memory 
bathed in the intensive rays of retrospection returns: 

“Suddenly the window at which she was looking was whitened 
by some light stuff behind it. At last then somebody had come 
into the drawing-room; somebody was sitting in the chair. For 
Heaven’s sake, she prayed, let them sit still there and not come 
floundering out to talk to her. Mercifully, whoever it was stayed 
Still inside; had settled by some stroke of luck so as to throw an 
odd-shaped triangular shadow over the step. It altered the com¬ 
position of the picture a little. It was interesting. It might be 
useful. Her mood was coming back to her. One must keep on 
looking without for a second relaxing the intensity of emotion, the 
determination not to be i>ut off, not to be bamboozled. One must 
hold the scene—so—in a vice and let nothing come in and spoil it. 
One wanted she thought, to he on a level with ordinary experience, 
to feel simply that’s a chair, that’s a table, and yet at the same 
time. It’s a miracle, it’s an ecstasy. The problem might be 
Solved after all” 

(pp. 809-810). 

j Lily at last is able to finish her picture She has her vision. She too 
ifrtrFr* Ler final journey to “The Lighthouse”. 

From the point of view of novelistic technique, as we have seen 
before. To the Lighthouse is the most natural of all Virginia Woolf's novels. 
It has none of the technical complexities of Mrs. Dalloway. It moves 
on normal constructional lines from scene to scene and from the mind of 
one ptaeBcai to another. There is very little violence or complication in 
tiiese shifts from one consciousness to another. These movements are 
made further easy by allowing every incident to take place in a close-knit 
^^homogenous world. To the Lighthouse unlike Mrs. Dalloway (which is 
'<^tten as wae piece without any chapters or sections) has 

and these sections am subdivided into smaller parts for the saka 





ot ooQi^etueiice. In this respect Virjpnis WooU accepts tiie normal 
novelistio contention. As we have seen before, the diTisicxi of the novel 
into three main ohaptoe or sections, each with a definite iatiLe has also 
added to the naturalness of the novel. And then in this novel Virginia 
Woolf follows the technique of stream of consciousness and brings to bear 
on this method the full force of her imaginative genius. Yet, she main* 
tains throughout great clarity. She wants to make a statement of f<tei 
or vision. In this novel the statement is invariably made in an explicit 
manner. The author sucoeods on the whole in striking a balance in her 
method so that she is able to carry on her personal investigation through 
the stream of consciousness of a set of created characters. In fact, the 
narrator or the central intelligence in this novel has gained more importance 
but has become less discernible Lastly, in the concluding sub'Sectaons of 
Part Three: The Lighthouse (sixth to fourteenth, pp. 262-820) Viiginia 
Woolf has given us illustrations of the art of structural building-up and 
mutual irradiation and illumination of the highest order of excellence. We 
have seen something of this in Butler’s The Way of AH Flesh. In the 
samr* manner, but in a much more subtle way, Virginia Woolf has given 
us a structural building-up of the story and a mutual illumination of such 
diverse characters as Lily Briscoe, Mr. Eamsay, James, Cam, and 
Mncalister’s boy who are all alive and in action; and persons like 
Mrs Bomsay, Charles Tansley, Mr Carmichael, William Bsnkes and 
Minta, who are physically absent yet so very active in the minds of others. 

Orlando was published in 1928, The Waves in 1931 and The Years 
in 1937. Between the Arts was the last novel written by Virginia Woolf. 
It was posthumously published in 1941 after her sad death. Let us 
examine this particular novel carefully 

After the publication of The Years in 1937 Virpnia Woolf started 
writing Three Guineas (1938) and Roger Fry : A Biography (1940). But 
she was all the time thinking of another new novel—“new” in the stliBd 
that she wanted it to be something quite different and unique. Between 
the Acts was the result. The scattering remarks about the genesis of this 
novel ns recorded by her in her diary ore both revealing and interesting. 
This is what she wrote at different stages: 

Friday, August 6, 1937. 

Will another novel ever swim up? If so, how? The only hint 
I have towards it is that it’s to be dialogue: and poetry; and prose; 
idl quite distinct. No more long closely written books. 

Tuesday, October 19, 1937. 

It came over me suddenly last night. . that I saw the form 
of a new novel. It’s to bo first the statement of tho theme: then 
the restatement: and so on: repeating the same story: singling 
out this and then iiiat, until the central idea is stated. 

Tuesday, April 96, 1938, 

Why not Poynivat Hall (became Between the Acts ); a centre: 
all literature discussed in connection with the real little inoongr^ioail^ 
living humour: and anything that comes into my head; but 
rejected: “We” substituted; to whom at end there shall 
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invooatioaf *'We'* . . . th» OGanoposed of many diffetent titiitgB . .. 
m all life, all art, all waifs and strays—a rambluig caprioions but 
somehow unified whole^the present state ci my mind? An English 
oounhy: and a soemc old house—and a terrace where nurse maids 
walk-~-^d people passing—and a perpetual variety and change from 
intensity to prose, and facts—and notes; and—‘but eno'! 

Ho* mind was working in this way when the novel was gradually taking 
shape. She wanted "'perpetual voriety” and “change from intensity to 
prose” as also dialogue to be put into a small novel. She was tired of 
“long closely written books” and as a tireless experiment in technique 
and form she struck upon this new medium. She was, however, conscious 
of her own faults and limitations: 


Thwfday, January 18, 1939. 

I was ... in full flood this morning with P.H. 1 think I have 
got at more direct method of suminurising relations; and thep the 
poems (in metre) run off the prose lyric vein, which, as I agree with 
Boger, I overdo. That was, by the way, the best criticism I’ve had 
fcHT a long time. that I poetise my inanimate scenes, stress my 
personality; don’t let the meaning emerge from the maticre. 

In the meantime German planes were raining death and devastation over 
England. Her cottages shook as the black bombers passed by The air¬ 
raid sirens disturbed her and real air raids came in quick succesoion Men 
and women were being killed everywhere. The bottom was dropping out 
of the universe. On Friday, May Sint, 1940, she wrote: 

Scraps, orts and fragments, as I said in P.H.. which is now 
bubbling I’m palying with words: and I think I owe some 
dexterity to finger exercises here—^but the scrap. . . . 

The war was on with all its ugly inhumanity. And yet 

I'm writing P.H. which leaves a spare hour Many air raids. 
One as I walked. A haystack was bandy But walked on, and so 
home. All clear. Then sirens again (Friday, August 16, 1940). 
But she would not stop. She was disturbed and moved profoundly. Still 
she never gave way. Between the Acts was completed: 

Saturday, November 23, 1940. 

Having this moment finished the Pageant—or Poyntz Hall?— 
(begun perhaps April, 1938), my thoughts turn well up, to write the 
> &st chapter of the next book (nameless). . . 

I am a little triumphant about the book. I think it’s an interesting 
attempt in a new method I think it’s more quintessential than the 
More milk skimmed off. A richer pat, certainly a fresher 
tiian that miseiy— The Years. I’ve enjoyed writing almost every 

page. 

Between the Acte has been called by an eminent critic “the most 
baffibig of all her books”.** It is indeed bafSing. The symbolism 
involved or the allegory employed in the method of presentation do not 
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make it be^Bimg. That is teally to be {oumd in the purdjy teohnioal 
peculiarities of narrative, characterisation and structure. Tlie opening 
pages of the novel are fine and convincing like everything else she wrote. 
Like To The Lighthouae the reader is plunged headlong into a small world 
crested partioulturly fcMr certain purposes by the author—^'an English 
country; and a scenic old bouse—end a terrace where nursemaids walk-^ 
and pec^le passing’*. Within the first ^ pages the reader is deep at tbe 
emotional centre of the novel The reader gets into the twiligb^ region 
of Isabella Oliver’s halMormed passion for a complete stranger. Such a 
passion would not probably be of great consequence in the long run. But 
at the moment—at this moment it has great significance. Isabella has 
two children and is married to Giles for some time. They know each 
other but not really enough. Giles is "’the father” of Isabella's children. 
The reader learns more and more of this as the narrative advances. 
Virginia Woolf follows the stream of consciousness technique and all this 
appears casually, rapidly and even clearly with the passage of novel>time. 
There is love and hatred. There are tense moments of great dramatic 
intensity until at last the final curtain is rung down Or is it that the 
ourtam goes up? 

The old people had gone up to bed Giles crumples the news* 
paper and turned out the light Left alone together for the first 
time that day, they were silent Alone, enmity was bared; also 
loie Before they F.lept, they must fight; after they had fought, 
they would embrace. F’lom that embrace another life might be 
born But first they iinist fight, as the dog fights with the vixen, 
111 hcniL of darkness, in the fields of night. 

Isa let her sewing drop The great hooded chairs had become 
enomious. And Giles too And Isa too against the window. The 
window was all sky without colour. The house had lost its shelter. 
It was night before roads w'cre made, or houses. It wag the night 
that dwellers in caves had watched from some high place among 
rocks. 

Then the curtain rose. They spoke. 

(p. 152).** 

This is of course oiil} a part of this fascinating novel. The action 
takes place in the countiy home of the Olivers’, Poyntz Hall, an a summer 
day when a local pageant is produced The pageant itself occupies about 
one-sixth of the novel. It consists of a prologue depicting the infancy 
of England, three acts—the Elizabethan, Augustan and Victorian ages— 
and an epilogue suggesting contemporary England The main characters, 
besides Isabella and her husband Giles, in the novel are. Miss La Trobe, 
the author of the pageant; Bartholomew Oliver, master of Poyntz Hall 
and his sister Mrs. Swithin Mrs. Mnnresa and William Dodge, Londoners 
who have stayed on to watch the pageant just by chance. The pageant is 
a simplified statement which is artistically integrated with oonsummato 

This sod othen* quotafions fmm Betveen th« AcU ore from the Pengida 
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idim witii the extremely complex relations between all these oharaoten 
(ko produce this unusual novel. 

Between the Acte is a masteapieoe despite its being ba£Eling. In this 
novel Virginia Woolf has made great progress and shown greater mastery 
over characterization and language. Here are the old Mr. Oliver and his 
sister Lucy Swithin. Their personalities are carefully drawn with a few 
deft touches and the essence of their mental relationship is distilled. This 
is how the author sketches Lucy: 

It was early morning. The dew was on the grass. The church 
clock struck eight times. Mrs Swithin drew the curtain in her 
bedroom—the faded white chintz that so agreeably from the outside 
tinged the window with its green lining. There with her old hands 
on the hasp, jerking it open, she stood: old Oliver’s married sister; 
a widow. She always meant to set up a house of her own; perhaps 
in Kensington, perhaps at Kew, so that she could have the benefit 
of the gardens. But she stayed on all throughout the summer; 
and when winter wept its damp upon the panes, and choked the 
gutters with dead leaves, she said: “Why, Bart, did they build 
in the hollow, facing north”? Her brother said, “Obviously to 
escape from nature. Weren’t four horses needed to drag the family 
coach through the mud”? . . . 

But it was summer now She had been waked by the birds. 
How they sangl attacking the dawn like so many choir boys attack¬ 
ing an iced cake Forced to listen, she had stretched for her favou¬ 
rite reading—an Outline of History—and had spent the hours between 
three and five thinking of rhododendron forests in Piccadilly; when 
the entire continent, not then, she understood, divided by a channel, 
was all one; populated, she understood, by elephant-bodied, sel- 
necked, heaving, surging, slowly writhing, and, she supposed, 
barking monsters; the iguanodon, the mammoth, and the mastodon; 
from whom presumably, she thought, jerking the window open, 
we descend. 

“How those birds sang”! said Mrs. Swithin, at a venture 
The window was open now; the birds certainly were singing. An 
obliging thrush hopped across the lawn; a coil of pinkish rubber 
twisted in its beak. Tempted by the sight to continue her 
, imaginative reconstruction of the past, Mrs. Swithin paused; she 
* was given to increasing the bounds of the moments by flights into 
past or future; or sidelong down corridors and alleys; but she 
remembered her mother—^her mother in that very room rebuking 
her. “Don’t stand gaping, Lucy, or the wind’ll change. . . ” How 
often her mother had rebuked her in that very room—^“but in a 
very different world”, as her brother would remind her. So she 
aat down to morning tea, like any other old lady with a high nose, 
thin (^eeks, a ring on her finger and the usual trappings of rather 
riiabhy but g^ant old age, which included in her case a crosa 
gleaming gold on her breast. 


(pp. 10-11). 
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The porkait of Mr. Oliver is drawn even more simply; 

The old man had sprung upon him frmn his hiding*plaoe behind 
a tree. 

'Say good morning, George; say “Good Morning, Grstndpa",' 
Mabel urged him. giving him a push towards the man. 'But George 
stood gazing. Then Mr. Oliver crumpled the paper which he had 
cocked into a snout and appeared in person. A very tell old man, 
with gleaming eyes, wrinkled cheeks, and a head with no hair on 

it. He turned.Old Oliver raised himself, his veins swollen. 

his cheeks flushed; he was angry. His little game with the paper 
hadn’t worked. The boy was a cry-baby. He nodded and saimiered 

on.But the breeze blew the groat sheet out; and over the 

edge he surveyed the landscape—flowing fields, heath, and woods. 
Framed, they became a picture. Had he been a painter, he would 
have fixed his easel here, where the country, barred by trees, looked 
like a picture. Then the breeze fell. 

*M. Daladier’, he road finding his place in the column, ‘has 
been successful in pegging down the franc.’’ 

(pp. 13-14}. 

The personality of Isabella and Giles and their relationship emerge 
through their separate and individual streams of consciousness. That is » 
common enough method with Virginia Woolf. But what is new is the 
objective description and statement that is so cleverly woven into one 
another so easily and are dovetailed so perfectly that the result is altogether 
extremely pleasing. This movement in and out from the mind of a 
character to objective description and statement imparts to the novel a 
great fluidity of atmosphere. Here is a beautiful illustration: 

‘Cindy—Cindy’, lie growled, as she shut the cupboard door. 

Lucy, his sister, was three years younger than he was. The 
name Cindy, or Sindy, for it could be spelt either way, was short' 
for Lucy. It was by this name that he had called her when they 
were children; when she had trotted after him as he fished, aaid 
had made the meadow flowers into tight little bunches, winding 
one long grass stalk round and round and round. Once, she remem* 
bered, he had made her take the fish off the hook herself. The 
blood had shocked her—‘Oh’l she had cried—^for the gills were full 
of blood. And he had growled: ‘Cindy’I The ghost of that morn¬ 
ing in the meadow was in her mind as she replaced the hammer 
where it belonged on one shelf; and the nails where they belonged 
on another; and shut the cupboard about which, for he still kept 
his fishing tackle there, he was still so very particular. 

“I’ve been nailing cbe placard on the Barn’’, she said, giving 
him a little pat on the shoulder. 

The words were Uke the first peal of a chime of bells. As the 
firat peals, you hear the secmid; as the second peals, you hear the 
third. So when Isa heard Mrs. Swithin say: ‘I’ve been nailing 
the placard to the Bam’, she knew she would say next; 

‘For the pageant*. 
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And he irould say: 

‘To-day? By Jupitar! I*d forgotten’1 

‘If it's fine', Mrs. Swithin continued; ‘they'll act on the 
teiraoe.’ 

‘And if I it’s wet’, Bartholomew continued, ‘in the Bam’. , 

‘And which will it be’? Mrs. Swithin continued. ‘Wet or 
fine’? 

Then, for the seventh time in succession, they both looked out 
of the window. 

Every summer, for seven summers now, Isa had heard the 
same words: about the hammer and the nails; the pageant and 
the weather. Every year they said, would it bo wet or fine; and 
every year it was—one or the other. The same chime followed 
the same chime, only this year beneath the chime she heard: 
‘The girl screamed and hit him about the face with a hammer'. 

‘The forecast’, said Mr. Oliver, turning the pages till he found 
it, ‘says: Variable winds; fair average temperature; rain at times’ 

(pp. 19-20). 

It appears that the stream of consciousness method is still capable of 
adaptation and there is still in it more room for incorporation of materials 
of an objective nature. Virginia Woolf attains this very thing in Between 
the Acta. 

Without doubt Between the Acta is the most symbolical of Virginia 
Woolf’s novels. Mr. David Daiches aptly remarks “The characters’ 
thoughts are less ‘in character’ than ‘symbolically appropriate’ ’’ and 
that much of the very best in the novel has “the quality of a symbolist 
lyric than of dialogue in a work of fiction’’.^* That is so. Did not Virginia 
Woolf herself write: “I have got at a more direct method of summarising 
relations; and then the poems (in metre) ran off the prose lyric vein. . . .’’? 
But despite all the symbolism involved, Virginia Woolf in this novel, it 
appears, is primarily concerned with “summarising [human] relations’’. 
That being her primary concern she modified the technique in such a 
manner that it could strike a happy balance between stream of conscious¬ 
ness and objective statement. This device is altogether new and it 
establishes a new kind of probability for the novel. In the lines quoted 
below we find the lyrical and narrative devices in juxtaposition: 

‘Now may I pluck’, Isa murmured, picking a rose, ‘my single 
flower.’ The white or the pink? And press it so, 'twixt thumb 
and finger. 

She looked among the passing faces for the face of the man in 
grey. There he was for one second; but surrounded, inaccessible. 
And now vanished. 

She dropped her flower. What single, separate leaf could she 
press? None. Nor stray by the beds alone. She must go 
and she turned in the direction of the stable. 

( 

»* David Dakbes; Virgimo Woolf, p. 185, 
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‘Where do I wander’? ehe mused. ‘Down what draughty 
tunnels? Where the eyeless wind blows? And there grows nothing 
for the eye. No rose. To issue where? In some harvestless dim 
field where no evening lets fall her mantle; nor sun rises. All’s 
equal there. Unblowing, ungrowmg are the roses there. Change is 
not; nor the mutable and lovable; nor greetings ncnr paitings; nor 
furtive findings and feelings, where hand seeks hand and eye seeks 
shelter from the eye’. 

She had oome into the stable yard where the dogs were chained; 
where the buckets stood; where the great pear tree spread its ladder 
of branches against the wall. The tree whose roots went beneath 
the flags, was weighted with hard green pears. Fingering one of 
them she murmured: 'How am I burdened with what they grew 
from the earth; memories; possessions This is the burden that 
the past laid on me, last little donkey in the long caravanserai 
crossiug the desert. “Kneel down’’ said the past. “Fill your 
pannier from our tree. Rise up, donkey. Go your way till yom 
keels blister and your hoofs crack’’ ’. 

The pear was hard as stone. She looked down at the cracked 
flags beneath which the roots spread “That was the burden’’, 
she mused, laid on me in the cradle ; murmured by waves; breathed 
by restless elm trees; crooned by singing women; what we must 
remember; what we would forget’. 

She looked up. The gilt hands of the stable clock pointed in¬ 
flexibly at two minutes to the hour. The clock was about to strike. 

‘Now comes the lightning’, she murmured, ‘from the stone blue 
sky. The thongs are burst that the dead tied. Loosed are our 
possessions’. 

Voices interrupted People passed the stable yard, talking. 

(pp. 106-9). 

A word about the pageant itself. It is a lyrical tragedy with England 
as the heroine. The central theme is stated and restated. “There arc 
only emotions: love and hate’’. But no, there is another. “Peace was 
the third emotion. Love. Hate. Peace. Three emotions made the ply 
of human life’’. The pageant comes to an end rather abruptly: 

“ . . . . the resolute refusal of some pimpled dirty scrub in 
sandals to sell his soul. There is such a thing—^you can’t deny it. 
What? ’You can’t descry it? All you can see yourselves is scraps, 
orts, and fragments? Well then listen to the gramophone 
offering.’’ 

(p. 161). 


And then— 

“A hitch occurred here. The records had been mixed. Fox¬ 
trot, Sweet lavender, Home Sweet Home, Rule Britannia—sweat¬ 
ing profusely, Jimmy, who had charge of the music, threw ^them 
aside and fitted the right one—-was it Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mozart, or nobody famous, but merely a traditional tune? Any*^ 
how, thank heaven, it was somebody speaking after the ammyiAji^ 
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bray of tihe infernal megaphone. 

Like quicksilver sliding, filings magnetized, the distracted 
united. The tune began; the first note meant a second; the second 
a third. Then down beneath a force was bom in opposition; then 
another. On different levels they diverged. On different levels ouis 
selves went forward; flower gathering some on the surface; others 
descending to wrestle with the meaning; but all comprehending; all 
enlisted. The whole population of the mind’s immeasurable pro- 
fxmdity came flocking; from the unprotected, the unskinned; and 
dawn rose; and azure; from chaos and cacophony measure; but 
not the melody of surface sound alone controlled it; but also the 
warring battle-pltuned warriors straining sunder. To part? No Com¬ 
pelled from the ends of the horizon; recalled from the edge of 
appalling crevesses; they crashed; solved; united And some relaxed 
their fingers; and others uncrossed their legs 

Was that voice ourselves? Scraps, orts, and fragments, are 
we, also, that? The voice died away. 

(pp. 131-2). 

The pageant produces different reactions in different members of the 
audience. They ask questions. They speculate. Some think of the past, 
some look for a deeper meaning Virginia Woolf interposes herself and 
suggests: "Did the plot matter?. . .The plot was only there to beget 
emotion", (p. 67) She meant every word of it. "Don’t bother about 
the plot: the plot is nothing”, she repeats. Miss La Trobo considers the 
pageant as a creative art: "Hadn’t she, for twenty-five minutes made 
them see? A vision imparted was a relief from agony .... for one 
moment. . . one moment”, (p 72) Virginia Woolf wants to capture 
that moment. She does it with words—words that make everything living, 
full of li^. Miss La Trobe walked into a bar: 

"And drank. And listened. Words of one syllable sank down 
into the mind. She drowsed; she nodded. The mud became 
fertile. Words rose above the intolerably laden dumb oxen plodding 
through the mind. Words without meaning—^wonderful words. 

(p. 147). 

In this unusual and baffling novel Virginia Woolf captures the moment 
in a skilfully constructed world of fiction. And she uses words—wonderful 
words that can fertilise everything, even the mud-like cotnplex existence 
of man,—with a skill and virtuosity unparalleled in the history of modern 
fiction. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Conflict fjbom Diffebent Standpoints. 

It is impossible to harmonise the conflicting tendencies of Spino- 
zistic philosophy. So far we have seen that Spinoza's philosophy is 
a mixture of two opposites. Spinoza was not true to his speculative 
thinking. Thus we see that principal Caird has rightly said the 
following :—“The last word of Spinoza’s philosophy seems to be the 
contradiction of the first.” * Being unable to reconcile the contra* 
dictions of his philosophical thoughts he was driven to abandon his 
logic and then became a moralist or say, a moral-philosopher. The 
charge which was brought against him is a very serious one and he 
could not avoid it due to his theistic and pantheistic conceptions of 
God. Spinoza began his philosophical or metaphysical discussion as 
a true metaphysician but concluded his investigation with a religious 
touch or with a touch of faith. The indeterminate infinite, which 
is an absolute negation of the finite, becomes the necessary cause 
of the finite and which again necessarily expresses itself in the finite. 
Spinoza failed to establish a relationship between absolutely infinite 
substance and the world of finite objects. In our second chapter, 
namely, the chapter on ‘‘Pantheism and Theism” we have thoroughly 
discuseed his interpretation of infinite and finite and shown that he 
stumbled at the very outset of his speculation. ‘‘At the outset, 
in one word, we seem to have a pantheistic unity in which nature 
and man, all the manifold existences of the finite world, are swal¬ 
lowed up ; at the close, an infinite self-conscious mind in which all 
finite thought and being find their reality and explanation.” * 

It is certainly difficult to reconcile these opposite conflicting 
attitudes of his philosophy. We can only do it by accepting one 
aspect of his teaching and neglecting the other side of it. The 
Spinozistio philosophy is full of inherent weakness and it is quite 

^ BpioosSf p. 808 . . 
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impossible to make it perfectly ooniustent. If Spinoza was time to 
hia fundamental standpoint he would not have accepted the theory of 
conflicting tendencies. His theory of bondage is bat a theory of 
illusion. He held that we, the finite, are actually in bondage. Gan 
we not ask that if God manifests Himself in the form of the universe 
where does the illusion come from ? If everything is God and Go I 
is in everything how can there be illusion or bondage at all ? This 
question can only be answered in the following manner: Through the 
denial of bondage one can get rid of the bondage or actually speaking, 
there is no bondage. Spinoza failed to account for this on account 
of his acceptance of imperfect logic. Spinoza’s conceptions of trans¬ 
cendental God, infinite modes, modes attributes and freedom gave 
him a lot of trouble and the critics pounced upon him as an atheist. 
One who began his life as a rationalist was in the long run driven 
out of his logical platform and thus in the hands of the modern critics 
he is treated as a scientific empiricist. Is it not a terrible irony of 
fate? Certainly it is ! 

It is easier to find fault with a man than to take notice of his 
good qualities. We have said enough of Spinoza’s sbort-comiugs 
for the purpose of understanding or realising Spinozistic philosophy. 
Now we shall try to see what are new things in Spinoza and what he 
gave for the improvement of philosophical understandings. Thus 
this chapter is mainly concerned with the new message which Spinoza 
brought with him to speculative thoughts of world philosophy. It 
was Spinoza who first dared to go beyond the boundaries of the 
mediaeval philosophical world and it was be who gave a rational inter¬ 
pretation of philosophical thought. “It was Spinoza who first dared 
to cross these boundaries, and by the skilful use of weapons accumu¬ 
lated in the arsenals of philosophy itself, he succeeded in bringing 
both God and man under the universal rule of nature and thus 
establishing its unity.’’ ' In attempting to describe what is novel in 
Bpi&oza, we shall next try to show Spinoza’s thoughtful and original 
contributions to philosophy. 


New Things in Spinoza 

(1) The bonflict between matt^ and spirit is a common ground 
for 1^1 mediaeval pfailosophers. The clear line of demarcation between 
spirit and matter is drawn almost by all philosophers from Aristotle 

> Wolfiiae« tllw PbilMOflv ef Vol. H, pp, 88l-88fl. 
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lo Deseartes, «id Spirit is regarded as tiie prime oaase <Mr xmesnaed 
oaose of the tmivcurse. The absolute pure thought is sjurit or Gk)d. 
God wills and the world is created. Though there is nothing in God 
like material substance or objects yet the world of material things 
comes out from him. Those who do not accept this position folly 
say that the world does not come out of God directly but from i^e 
first intelligence which is the direct issue of Grod. Even Descartes 
holds that the world of objects is a created substance. The mediae- 
vals, Aristotle and Descartes have not thought over the problem of 
creation fully. The created objects must have some relation with the 
creator or in other words, the effect should inhere at least some of 
the characteristics of the cause. Neither Aristotle nor Descartes tries 
to draw a logical conclusion of the problem of creation. But Spinoza 
goes too far to supply us with an answer and says that the cause 
manifests itself in the form of the effect. The cause is the poten¬ 
tiality and the effect is the actuality. Thus we see that Spinozistic 
philosophy maintains God as both thought and extension. If God 
is the cause of the world, then God must have the same characteristics 
as the world has or in other words, if the world is the manifested 
form of God, then the world should have the characteristics of God. 
In Spinozistic philosophy there is no creator and there is no place of 
will and design in God. The world necessarily comes out from God 
and God is equal to Nature. 

God has two attributes, extension and thought. God is not merely 
pure thought to Spinoza. This is his first act of free thought and 
this conclusion he draws logically. 

(2) To the mediaevals the uniformity of nature is only prevailing 
in the physical universe. There is harmony among the natural 
objects, and nature herself maintains that harmony. But Spinoza 
identifies Nature with God, so it beomes necessary for him to extend 
the uniformity of the laws of nature up to God and to bind God 
even by natural laws. Therefore, Spinoza maintains that God cannot 
alter His laws (because to Spinoza God is deprived of His will) and 
He cannot create more out of His own choice. Everything follows 
out of necessity, and God no more remains an arbitrary, creator. This 
is his second daring act. **fle (God) became now a constitutional 
monarch, whose powers were limited by the laws of His own nature, 
unable to change the nature and behaviour of things which He himself 
laid down from eternity**.* The Mediaevals thought that God 


• WolfMD, niiioiapby of SpitooM, Vol. H, p. W4. 
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c«i tireftte the world out of exnthilo and fie himself esa obauge the 
laws with which fie biud^ the universe. But Spinoza does not pay 
attention to the mediaev\l*s doctrine and boldly declares that God 
cannot create anything out of nothing and He can in no way 
change the laws which necessarily follow from Him. Tfie same laws 
bind God as well as the world of objects Here Spinoza identifies 
Nature with Gbd; so many critics think Spinoza to be an atheist. 
But Spinoza was logically driven to accept God equal to Nature. 
Tbia is his second act of free thought. 

(3) To the mediaevals, Aristotle and even to Descartes God is 
regarded as immaterial. To them Gk)d is pure thought and He ia 
unalloyed with materialistic conception Hera Spinoza’s objection 
is this : If God is the cause of this material world how can He be 
an immaterial substance? If Goi is immaterial then, where does 
this world of material objects come from? To declare God as the cause 
of this universe is to accept the materiality of God. Spinoza, there* 
fore, says that God is both material and immaterial. In God there 
is matter as well as the spirit. Spinozistic phiiowphy does away 
with the immateriality of God and declares with boldness God aa 
material and immaterial both. This is his third act of free-thought. 

(i) With the denial of the immateiiality of God, Spinoza also 
denies the separability of soul from body. To tbo mediaevals and 
even to Aristotle the soul is separable from the body. There is no 
necessary connection between the soul and the bady, bacmse to them 
(the Mediaevals and Aristotle) the spirit (soul) is quite distinct fro n 
the body (matter). To them matter is perishable and it undergoes 
destruction. The spirit is imperishable and it never undergoes 
change. But to Spiuoza both spirit aud matter enjoy the same 
privilege and one cannot be without the other. Thus Spinoza dares 
to declare the inseparability of soul from body. This is his fourth act 
of free-thought. 

(5) Spinoza's fifth original piece of thinking is this: ‘^To him 
mind is the idea of the body”. To the mediaevals the mind (soul) 
has certain functions to perform. These are the following functions ; 
“Nutrition, growth, sensation, imagination, memory, consciousness, 
will aad intellect or uuderstanding”. Spinoza has brought all these 
fooetioiDs under “human mind” and does not bother about the func- 
'iiona of nulxitiion and growth which are common to all animsds and 
plants. The mind ia the idea of the body regarding sensation, ima¬ 
gination, and memory, etc. But the mind is the idea of itself with 
xeg^nl to intellect* “Con^kung himself, then, to the fonotionsof 
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^ sensation, imagination, memory, consciouBnesa, will and intellect, 
he defined mind or the hnman sonl, iu departure from most of 
his predecessors, as one's consciousness of one's own body, and than 
he reduced sensation, imagination, and matnory to tlm mind’s con> 
scionsness of its body and intellect to the mind's eonscion^ness of 
itself, and, following out the reasoning of his predecessors, he identi* 
fied will with intellect".* Spinoza himself admits that one’s con¬ 
sciousness of own body is prior to one’s cm^c'omness of other bodies. 
Spinoza then declares, that intellect,* uod erst on .ling an I any other 
function of thought arise out of mind’s -'onsoion meao of its self. The 
ultimate source of human coaseioueaess of mini is also found in 
God because Spinoza himself says that whatever is found in human 
mind must be in God’s mind i God must contain everything that 
is found in the finite things. Spinoza's above assertion deprives man 
also of his free-will. But one thing is true that thr lugh the denial 
of freedom of the will in human action Spinoza do3.s not say that it 
is the denial of freedom altogether but he says that it only denies 
the voluntary action of the human being. But here Spinoza through 
the denial of'freedom of the will from human action.s’ has re.uived 
‘a brake in the uniformity of the laws of nata''e*. Tnis is his fifth 
eventful act of free-thought. 

(G) The sixth or last piece of his original thinking is this; To 
Spinoza there is one and only one substanco. To the mediaevals, to 
Aristotle and even to Descartes there are ma.oy suhstanca^. Spinoza 
asserts that there can be one single substance which i.s self-caused 
and which is the cause of the universe also. Spinoza’s single 
substance is identical with the mediaeval’s God or prime mover. 
The Mediaevals hold that which is in itself is substance. Spinoza 
says that which is in itself must be conceived through itself and 
that which is conceived through itself must be self-caused. That 
which is self-caused must be one and only one. Tlierefore, to 
Spinoza, substance is one. 

Spiuozistic substance has four characteristics. In the first place 
substance is looked at like a transcendent whole which contains 
within itself the individual parts which make up the universe of our 
experience. In the second place, substance is unlike the finite objects 
which require causes for their existence but substance is self-caused, 

* Wolfaon. Pbilosophv of Spin-JKa, p. 336, V«l. Tl. 

* XuMlfot meani notliing but that tho minil is pousciotia of itsjlf. Seimtion and 
imaginatioQ, et». mean njthing but thrt Uie luiod is oaascioai of th“ boiy. 

«—WMP—vri 
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i,e. it is caoselesB. In Jlie third placet the relation between anb- 
Btanoe and the individual objects of the universe is thought of as the 
relation between cause and effect. In the fourth placet substance 
is infinite because whole of its nature is unknown to us. Human 
intellect can only perceive two of its infinite attributes. Spinoza 
was justified in bolding the first three conceptions of God on Sub¬ 
stance. But by the acceptance of the fourth, he had fallen into 
trap from which he was unable to escape. Here we are not going 
to discuss those self-contradictory points but it would be sufficient 
to say this much, that Spinoza out of his several conflicting elements 
made out good things for philosophical inveotigation. The motive 
of Spinozistic philosophy is that of criticism. Spinoza wanted to 
criticise the mediaevals and in his criticism of the mediaeval’s philo¬ 
sophy there was a good deal of incorrect interpretations. But 
.whatever that may be, it is certain that Spinoza had a love for free- 
thought and he served as a guide to others in the field of free- 
thinking. 

Spinoza is praised for the following four cardinal rationalistic 
conceptions of his philosophy. (1) He looked upon GoJ as mateiial; 
(2) Spinozistic God worked for no external purpose : (3) to Spinoza 
the sou! was inseparable from the holy ; and (4) the man is 
deprived of his freedom of will. These four ratioM.ilistu' concep¬ 
tions of Spinozistic ])hilo8ophy ensured for the autlior a special 
place in the domain of philosophiral world. Spinoza’s radical 
departure from the three revealed religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism bad shown his courage of thoughtful in¬ 
vestigation. Tlnib we can say that Spinoza as a logician failed 
to win the game for him but as a man he proved himself to be bold 
and spirited. Spinoza was a moral teacher who bad taught every- 
body to pray for ‘ intellectual love of God.’ Spinoza’s assertion of 
intellectual love brings a massage of new world and new light and at 
the outbreak of which Spinoza foi'gets his logic and says that truth 
(God) is intuitively known but not by logical argument. This and 
only this assertion saves Spinoza after all from the heavy charge 
with which he is bent down. Thus we can conclude with this that 
Spinoza succeeds as a moralist. 

« 

The influence of Spinoza 

So far we have dealt with Spinoza’s merits and demerits, and 
we have crilidsed Spinoza from different standpoints. But now 
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we proceed to estimate Spinoza's influence upon other pbiioao^^ers 
of the modern period. Spinozisttc philosophy is very much read 
and made use of by the modems. We can say this much that most 
of the moderns from Leibniz to Hegel are indebted to Spinoza witii 
regard to their original ideas. Spinoza had many critics to criticise 
him and many friends to praise him, but it is true and absolutely 
true that he is liked and loved by all for the ‘saintly’ character of 
hie life and for the “pcrniciousuess” of his opinions. Spinoza 
captured Ihe heart of bis admirers and also wou the respect of his 
critics. S[)inozjstjc philosophy was read by some, was made use 
of by otherb and was learnt at second hand by many. Locke was 
badly criticised of having “endeavoured to establish Spinoza’s athes- 
tical hyiothesis". Berkley read him and made use of Spinozistic 
Ethics and corresjiondence. “Hume has a discussion, probably 
resting on intorrnation at second bund, of the hedious hypothesis’’, 
of that famous atlicibt.” ’ Spinoza’s ‘Theological—political Treatibe’ 
was pilucjpally connected with his name at least for first hundred 
years after Ills life time but after that his Ethics became popular. 

Ijcbsing restored Spinozu to repute. This <ireat critic (Lessing) 
during 1>ie liinioiis comeibation with J.icobi in 1780 burpiised the 
vvorld l»> "'Uving that he hud been a Spinozibt throughout his mature 
life and according to him “ there ib no other Philosophy than that of 
fipiiio/a ’’ (printed in full in Willis). Lessing’s great play, Nathan 
der Weise contained a beautiful picture of an ideal Jew which hud 
come to him from the dead philosopher of great mind. Some years 
after Herder’s Emige (lesprache Uber Spinoza’s system attracted 
the attention of liberal theologians to the Ethics. Schleiermacher, 
the leader of tins school, talked of Spinoza as “ the hoi} and ex- 
coramunicati'd Spinoza’’. The Catholic iioet, Novalis spoke of him 
as " the God intoxicated man ’’. The great German poet Goethe’s 
attention was drawn to Spinoza’s Ethics bv Jacobi. The poet was 
converted and told at the first reading of the Ethics that he bad 
found precisely the philosophy for which his suffering soul bad 
yearned. Since then his poetry and prose were pervaded by Spinoza’s 
thonglits. “ It was here that he (Goethe) found the lesson dass trir 
entiagen tliat we must accept tho limitations which nature 

puts upon us ; and it was partly by breathing the calm air of Spinoza 
that he rose out of the wild romanticism of Golz and Werther to the 
classic poise of his later life (Will Durant : The Stoiy of riuloBophy ’* 
p. 197). 


* Spiaoza by Leoa ItvUi. i>. Jiltf. 
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** It Was by oombining Spinoza with Kant’s epistemology that 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel zeached their varied pantheisms; it was 
from comtus sese preservandi, the effort to preserve one’s self, that 
Fichte’s Ich was bcjrn and Schopenhauer’s will to live” and 

e 

Mietzsche’s ’’will to power”, and Bergious elan vital ** ibid. 
p. 197 Hegel said ‘‘To be a philosopher one must first be a 
Spinozist 

” On the second century of Spinoza’s death subscriptions were 
icllected for erection of a statue to hmi at The Hague. Contributions 
tame from evciy corner of the educated world ; never did a monu¬ 
ment rise upon to wide a pedestal of love.” * At the unveiling 
in 1682 Finest Renan concluded his addicts with woids which fitly 
conclude alto our chapter : ” Woe to him who in passing should hurl 
an insult at this gentle and pensive head. He would be punished, 
as all vulgar souls are punished, by his very vulgarity, and by his 
incapacity to conceive what is divine. This man, from his granite 
ledestal, wall point out to all men the way of blessedness which he 
found ; and ages hence, the cultiiated tiavcHei, pwssing by this sjiot, 
will say in his heait: The tinest vhion ever had of God came, 
perhaps, heie ”.® 


Spinoza and English Diii&m 

Spinoza’s influence upon the English deists was also great. 
Though he was critically abused by them yet they could not avoid 
Spinozistic influence. Professoi L Roth says, ” Tliere is nothing 
comparable in other countries to tins inflnencc of Spinoza on English 
Deism (and through it on the whole course of the development of 
modern rationalism) The whole of the deist’s jiositiou can be 
found in Spinoza’s Tradatus Thcoloffuo-Pohlicus. Just as Spinoza 
for the development of his iihilosophy refuted the mediaeval thought 
by bis acceptance of immutable chain of causation and no free-will 
in the human actions, so the deists having broken down Spinozistio 
law of causation and having accepted the doctrine of Free-will made 
bad use of Spinozistic doctrines Spinoza was also regarded as the 
syrtematism of atheism.” Atheism was influenced by his doctrine 
a gcod deal. Another interesting side of Spinoza’s philosophy is 
this,* The “free-thinkers were only too glad to be able to point 

* Will : The Story of Philoeophy,—p. 198 

^ Blhicvi IfTnytoeo e^. Iutro4. XXII, note. 

|l«en Beth, Spiaose, p. 301. 
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to Spinoza in prtwf of their theses that moral I'viiig was not 
the monopoly of the theological oittiodoxy." (Leon llotli, Spinoza, 
p. 201) 

A gionp of Kiiglish theological writers—John Toland, Tyodel and 
Chubb preached the teachings of llie Bible. TJiC'e Eighteenth 
Century deists believed that God is the one fundainontai principle. 
He created tl e world by His will out of nothing at some point of 
time before which He was without His woiId. Butthewmld is now 
an independent reality outside of God and the Wills of men enjoy 
lull fieedom. The main reason for which the deist iiiteipreta the 
relation between God and the world in the aforesaid way is this : 
Bpinoza in his pantheism denied the indepciiJauce of the world and 
the free will of human beings In reducing them (wor’d and human 
willpt to be the unreal modes of the Absolute Substances which is 
the onij reality devouring up the reility of the world and of man. 
Thus deists mahe their tJod cornplo^oly tiansceiidental leil ty and 
11 aMiltuM d .almu In'lwceii God lUid Hi*' Oication. 

Thus we spo that Spinoza’s thought intlueuccd and inspired 
almost all the philutoplieis ol (ho middle ages and show-, divine light 
even now to some persons wiio aspire for spiritual realisation of God. 

CoNCLUlilKt. TilNLS 

So far we have seen that Spinoza's philosophy is a struggle 
between Spinoza the man and Spinoza the logician. Spinoza as a 
logician fails to do justice to his fundamental standpoint, and there 
is a giomid for bis failure. His philosophy docs not allow logic to 
have any access to I he world oJ reality. To Spinoza there cannot 
be the ‘ logic of tlie real'. His real or ab.-ohite is trailloiendeutal. 
Therefore, what the absolute in its totality is, logic does not know and 
cannot dare to say even. Spinoza had great respect for a man, rather 
than for bis logic. His absolute is above all thought. The logical 
inconsistency of Spiuozistic pbiiosophy is due to Ins belief in imme> 
diate experience and in transcendental God. His logical inconsis¬ 
tencies show that the absolute is inseparable and the ideal (or the 
real) cannot be an object of thought. Though there is logical in¬ 
completeness ill his work yet there is novelty and originality in his 
doctrine. His logical inconsistencies have htreiigtheiied his philo¬ 
sophical conception of the absolute. Most of the philosophers, being, 
unable to create a logic of the real draw a sceptical conclaBion-<»i|3[|ii|f^ 
there is no real or God. But Spinoza’s failure of creating’ 
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of the real gives a new strength to bis philosophy. His real'i^ n<^ 
the real of crude or abstract logic but it is a thing given to intuition. 
According to him, truth or God is for the moral man but not for the 
logician. He bas moie reverence for his moral principle than lor his 
logic. Spinoza is a true rnoralisl and Spinoza, tlio man is inoie than 
Spinoza, the logician. 


{To b( Cuutniuid) 
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Janaki Vallabha BHATi'ACHAKYyA,.M:A., Ph,D., SamkhjfaUrtlkU 

The BEl-UTATION OF THE HIFOTHBSIS OP AnVITA-ABHIOHXHA 

Oh Mimansakas ! You have held that the word ‘cow* in question 
conveys its ir.eaning qualified by such other meanings as are required, 
invohe no material contradiction in order to be related and are in dose 
proximity. You do not commit this mistake because the word ‘cow* 
is always noticed as engaged in the service of a collection of words. 
The word ‘cow’ conveys as much meaning as its force of conveyring 
primary meaning permits it to do. We shall have to make out 
what is the exact primary meaning of a word, i.e., how much a word ' 
denotes and how much it doe? not do. Though the primary meaning 
of the word ‘cow’ is invariably associated with other meanings which 
are reciprocally required, are mutually related without involving 
material contruliction, and are in close pi’oximity yet it connot be 
left out. What canno! be brushed aside constitutes its meaning. 
The meaning may he only the mere universal of cowness or the 
concrele universal. Thu? the primary meiuing of the word ‘cow* 
maintains its identity in the midst of its relation with other meanings. 
This meaning cannot ha ignored. Jt is detected by the joint method 
of agreair.ent and dilTereuce. 

Moieover, a single word is never use 1. In order to use a word, 
a senteme shall be constructel. The services of a collection of 
words are essentially required for this purpose. Nobody has noticed 
the skill (if a single word in "constructing a sentence without 
having the aid of a collection of words. An individual word, being 
included in the collection of ^vords, plays its part to convey the 
meaning of a sentence. Its power of conveying the primary meaning 
does not help it much. But its fmtver of conveying the intended 
meaning lie!p.s it to comamnicate the meaning of a eentence. The 
Munaiisakas, having failed to recognise this distinct power of convey- 
ing the intended meaning, admit the truth of the hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhana. But such an admission is not logically sound. 
The power of conveying i!;c primary raeaniug has no siiecial aptitude 
for expression one and all meanings. If one is not acquainted 
distinct laws which govern the communication of the meaning ^ 
word and that of a sentence then he cannot escape the 
using sui)erdaons words in a sentence. In other words, if. 
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contained in a sentence, expresses the -meaning of a sentence ^ea 
other words, used in it, become saperflaons. The hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhana cannot get rid of such defects. The word ^cow* 
has been used in a sentence. Its meaning is related to those of other , 
words in it. Now, the word ‘cow* should denote the related meaning 
by its force of conveying the primary meaning. If it does not do it, 
the knowledge of the related meaning does not arise in our mind. 
How does the hypothesis of anvKa-abliidbana stand its ground? The 
hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana leads to another absurd conclusion. 
The word ‘cjw* denotes a meaning which is rolatid to another object. 

If the second obje*t is not denoted by the word 'cow* then the related 
meaning cannot bs co.m.municated by il. TJiu^ th3 hypothesis am niiits 
to this that an object which relates to a cow is not apprehended 
^ but a cow as related to it is presented to our consoiousness. Such 
a conclusion points to a glaring contradiction in the above hypothesis. 
Now, if the upholders of the said hypothe.sis admit that the word 
‘cow* also denotes the relation of a cow then they should admit that 
each word denotes all objects. So, wo hold that the power of express¬ 
ing the primary meaning cannot logically cornnumcite all shades 
of meanings which a word ii competent to convey. Therefore, the 
hypothesis of anviia-abhidbana is not tenable. 

The uplulders ef the hypothes.s of aiivita ahhnlhiiii. should 
also explain the problem, viz., “How daes the syntactical relation take 
place in the sentence that there are a hundred elephants on the tip 
of a finger?” The sense of the objection lies in this. As the 
meaning of the sentence involves material contradiction, how can a 
related meaning be denoted by a word? Now, they may contend 
that in the above case the syntactical relation is merely verbal and 
there is no actual relation between the nuanings of words. Such 
a contention does not hold good. If the meaning of a sentence in 
volves material contradiction then words are u.3t related to the real 
meanings to be conveyed by them. In other words, there is no 
syntactical relation among words. Now, the upholders of the hypo¬ 
thesis may further contend that the function of a word is to reveal 
its meaning only but a word does not judge whether a meaning is 
consistent or not. The critics review th's contention and hold that 
(hero is an element of truth in it that a ward does not judge the 
consistency or otherwise of its meaning. But they should also 
know that a word does not denote a related meaning. We cannot 
aho fCame a general proposition that all words cannot but denote 
related meanings. We notice instances which contradict the ^th 
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of the above geneva! {ifoposition. Thie fseatences, viz., **TliOTe are 
tan pomegranates" etc are an exception to it. Novr, if the upholdere 
of the hypothesis hold that the Ro>oalled sentences are no sentences 
then the critics will also point out that the santence that there are a 
hundred elephants on the tip of a finger is no sentence. But the 
knowledge of the locus, the located, the verb and their relation is 
merely illusory. Therefore, the hypothesis that words denote related 
meanings does not stand to reason. 

Do words denote such meanings as stand mutually unrel vied like 
iron-pikes? A hypothesis which points a view like this is not also 
sound since usage does not justify it. If words denote unrelated 
meanings then it is next to impossible to find out their mutual relation 
since words, having completed their task, are never noticed to 
resume their work. In other words, a word does never do its work by 
fits and starts. When it work's it completely exhausts its capacity to 
bring about the result. Thus, the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya does 
not get the sanction of our experience Therefore, the above two 
hypothesis, i c., the hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana and that of 
abhihita-anvaya, do not come off well. 

Some critics have said to this effect. The above two hypotheses 
do not hit onr fancy. The hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana does not 
take its stan 1 upon reasoning. Similarly, the hypothesis of abhihita- 
anvaya does not stand to reason. 

Another Hypothesis and its Bephtvtion 

Some other logicians use quibbles and hold that words denote 
meanings which are being related and point to the relation of such 
meanings as are being expressed. This hypothesis is not to our taste. 

These two distinct acts are not experienced by us. These two 
acts have been mentioned thus -One is the act of expressing the 
meanings and the other is the act of relating them. 

Do these acts occur successively or simultaneously? If they take 
place successively and if the act of relating precedes then the new 
hypothesis is nothing but that of anvita-abhidhana. It is not the 
hypothesis of anviyamana-abhidbana (the expression of meanings 
being related). Again, if words convey their meanings at first then 
it is the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya but not that of abhidhiyamana- 
anvaya (the relation of meanings being expressed). In other words, 
they mean to say that as soon as meanings are expres<k‘d, they are 
cognised as being related and that meanings are related as soon as 
they are being expressed. These two acts are not simuUaueotiily 
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experienced. The act of exj^et^slog refers to words. The act of 
relating refers to meanings. When words are employed the act of 
relating which refers to meaningsas not experienced. 

The competent judges have arrived at the conclusion after close 
examination that the act of expressing is absolutely distinct from *that 
of relating since if meanings are not expressed, they cannot be related. 
The judgment that this is a white cow points to the co-ordination of 
the two properties of an individual cow. These two properties are 
the universal of cowness and the colour ‘white.’ If there are no 
terms to indicate their co-ordination then how can we grasp their 
mutual relation? 

Thus we see that the propounders of the two hypotheses, viz., 
the hypothesis of anviyamana-abbidhana and that of abbidbiya mana- 
anvaya simply play upon words. They have coined new words only. 
They express no new objects which are experienced by us. All defects 
which cling to the above two hypotheses do not fail to infect it. 

Thr Knowledge op Meanings in Relation by Means of 

Tatpabya-Sakti 

Some logicians hold that the hypothesis of anvitu abhidhana 
represents the rough draft of the real thesis hut Unit of ubhihita- 
anvaya stands for the minute draft of it. Lot ns illustrate thi.s point. 
If the word ‘a cow’ communicates its meaning as being reiated to 
abstract iiniveisals of atiributes and actions but not as being related 
to specific atlribnles and actions then the hypothesis is called as 
anvita-abhidhana. If the relation of a cow to a specific attribute such 
as the colour ‘wliite’ etc. is communicated by other words and a 
minute information is thus given then tlie hypothesis is known as 
abhibita-anvaya. This new exposition makes no improvement upon 
the old one. 

The defects which have been pointed out in the hypothesis of 
anvita-ubbidhaiia visit the new exposition of the said hypothesis 
vi^., words express their meanings in relation to abstract universale. 
The same defecis as have been shown to vitiate the hypothesis of 
ubbihita-anvaya infect its new explanation, viz., the relation of the 
^ word to a specific attribute etc. is conveyed by other 

words. ^ 

The hypothesis in question points to nothing new. It is in no 
way distinct from the hypothesis of abhibita-anvaya. When ‘ the 
•i^ieeific meaning of a sentence is stated the hypothesis of abhihita- 
smvaya % adhered to. Thus it is evident that the aucienl path is 
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welcome to convey the meaning of a sentence. How do you explain 
everything by adopting the routine roethui that words point to the 
meaning of a sentence only by their power of expressing primary 
meanings? But we find that this path is beset with various troubles 
since all the previous hypotheses are infected 'with many defects. 

The defenders of the hypothesis under discussion say in reply 
that the path of conveying the meaning of a sentence is immune from 
all defects since it has been said before that words conjointly express 
the meaning of a sentence. The meaning of a sentence which all 
words Conjointly communicate is nothing but the meaning of a prin¬ 
cipal word as related to the meaning.-, of other subordinate words. 
In other words, the meaning of a sentence is nothing but the organi¬ 
zation of the meanings of words in which one plu>s the important 
part and others play the secondary ones. 

Where is the room for defects? 

Now, a ((uestion arises in our mind. Do you intend to revive 
the old hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana? They say in reply “No 
sir ! The hypothesis in question is not that of anvita-abhidhrina 
The critics ask, “ If this is not the hypothesis of auvita-abbidhaua, 
how is it that words conjointly express the meaning of a sentence?” 
The defenders give the following answer “Though these words 
conjointly exprebs the meaning of a bcntenco jet this is not the 
hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana. Words conjointly bring about the 
related meaning but do not convey the related meaning ”, The 
objectors again ask “ What do }ou say? Do woj Js conjointly produce 
the meaning of a sentence Ub lumps of earth aud other factors in 
mutual co-operatioii produce a jar? The defenders answer, “This 
is not so since words simply indicate the above meaning but do not 
produce it.” The objectors again put this quettion to them. “Do 
you not indulge in quibble if you hold that words conjointly woric 
but do not convey the related meaning ? The answer to the above 
question is as follows:— 

We mean to say that words indicate the mutually related mean¬ 
ing but do not convey such a related meaning. The power of con¬ 
veying the primary meaning does not point to the related meaning. 
But the joint method of agreement and difference reveals the exact 
meaning of each word.” But these words have another power which 
is called Tatparyya-4akti. The function of this power is to reveal 
the meanings of words contained in a sentence, as bidng in relation 
Witli one another since this power is the common effect of powers 
belonging to all words. This now power lasts so long as these words 
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do not prodace an independent judgment which represents a self* 
contained unity of ideas. 

Let this suggestion be fully explained. 

Perceptual or indirect non-verbal knowledge reveals its object in 
different manner. It incompletely or completely reveals its dbject 
which is in front of us. 

But verbal knowledge is a class in itself. Its working is 
absolutely different. Words go on functioning unlsss and until a 
self-contained judgment is not produced. 

For this reason, in this world, a single w>rd is never employed. 
Because a single word cannot produce as much knowledge as serves 
the purpose of a listener. 

Now, we put a question to you. It is this :—Do words possess 
some other power beside the power of expressing their primary 
meanings? Is it conducive to a complete result? (A complete 
result stands for a self-contained |udgment). An answer to this 
question is in the affirmative, Tlio'.e who subscribe to the thesis of 
1 elation cannot icfuto the existence of such a power. The relation 
of meanings is not conveyed by the power oi conveying the primary 
meaning. But a sentence conveys the correlation of niemings. 

Now, some logicians suggest that if the ielated meaning is 
denoted by a woi’d then the id itioii of uicanings is presented to our 
consciousness and if this condition is not fulfilled then the relation 
of meanings is not cognised. This suggestion is not tenable. The 
meanings of woids are bound up together by meaus of a relation 
since words denoting these meanings woik conjointly since if causes 
produce jointly their effects then these effects are never seen to 
remain isolated. A stem and a suffix, attached to it, imply each 
other and convey their meanings jointly. But a stem does not denote 
the meanings of a suffix since an injunction, the meaning of a lid 
suffix, is not denoted by the basic root, yaj, and the lin suffix does 
not denote the meaning of a basic root, yaj. A sacrifice is denoted 
by the basic root 'yaj*. It cannot be denoted by the lln suffix. 
They do not independently bring about their effects. Similarly, 
words conjointly produce their own effects but one word does not 
denote the meaning of another word. Sentences also convey their 
meanings with reference to their context but point to no independent 
meanings. This view has been expressed by some other thinkers. 

As a stem and its suffix imply each other so a word implies 
another and a sentence implies another4 
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Tbig hypothesis is better. According to it words conjointly 
prodvce their effects bat the mesnings conveyed by words, Qmintftin 
their individoality but do not interpenetrate. 

If one denies that words imply one another then words look like 
so many detached iron-p'kes. Bat if the hypothesis of anvita-abhi- 
dhana is adhered to then the nse of words other than one in a 
sentence becomes superffuons. 

But if we stick to the hypothesis that words conjointly com¬ 
municate their meanings then it becomes free from all defects. This 
path shoul 1 be followed since it is not beset with thorns. 

We agree to the point that words have power to denote tbeir 
own j>rirnary meanings. They have an additional power which is 
called ‘Tatparyya-bakti’. This power continues to work unless and 
until the meanings of words are presented to our conscionsness as 
being in relation with one another. 

Hence, we do not subscribe to the hypothesis of an\ita-abhi- 
dliana. But of course we suiely hold that a sentence conveys a 
unity of meanings in which they are mutually related 

We utter words with this object in view that they will conjointly 
produce their main effect but not that they will merely couimunicate 
their own primary meanings. In other words, we utter words with 
the intention of communicating the meaning of a sentence. The 
author of i^loka varttika has said to thivS effect. 

Words which cinstitute a sentence engage themselves in commu¬ 
nicating the meaning of a sentence. In order to do it they have an 
intervening process as its invariable associate viz. the expression of 
their primary meanings. Similaiy, sticks of wood burn in order to 
acioniplish their main task, via,, Ihe act of cooking. 

It is this great creeper of understanding. Knowledge is its main 
root. The arrangement of words is its bright sprout. The im¬ 
pressions due to the experience of all antecedent letters are its broad 
leaves. The meanings of words which have been expressed are its 
fall blown blossoms. The excellent meaning of a sentence is its 
palatable fruit. One shoald not put it in mouth. It is to be put 
in heart. "When it enters oar heart the listeners long for no other 
objects. 

Kumariia has said in his Tantra-Varttika to this effect. The 
knowledge which is derived from words by a listener blooms in the 
shape of the meanings of words and lastly bears frpits in the 
q! the meaning of a sentence. 
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The knowledge which follows from this method is sound. We 
beve said before that the meanings of words, being mutually nslated, 
<»}nstitote the meaning of a sentence. 

An Objection to the Ascertainment of the Meaning 

OF THE Vedas 

The path to ascertain the meaning of a sentence has been shown 
before. All worldly transactions are conducted by means of it. The 
same path will help to determine the meaning of the Vedas since 
the same words as are used in the classical Sanskrit language have 
also been used in the Vedic Sanskrit in the same sense. 

Some critics raise an objection to this effect. Sentences which 
are used in the classical Sanskrit language convey bucli meanings as 
are grasped by other sources of knowledge. Hence, we are in a 
position to apply means^to words in order to find out their meanings. 
The objects which are denoted by the Vedic sentences are super- 
sensuous. We who are ordinary i)eoplo have our mind polluted by 
impurities such as love, hatred etc. We possei-b no power of seeing 
tranrcendental objeds. One who is not endowed witli the mystic 
power of intuiting snperseusuous objects is not initiated into the 
meaning of the Vedas, observing the usage of the expeiicnced persons. 
Suppose I desire today to lealn’the meaning of the Vedas and may 
approach an expert teacher for this purpose But he also cannot 
intuit Buperseusuous objects. So, his knowledge of the Vedas is not 
up to the mark. As bis knowledge is limited so he will have to 
approach another teacher in order to receive proper instructions. The 
teacher whom he will approach will also sit at the feet of another 
teacher like me because of his imperfect knowledge. He will also 
wait upon another. Thus we see that the entire tradition rests upon 
the consecutiye series of blind teachers. As Panmi teaches the 
meaning of the conventional term ‘vyddhi’ in his sntra “Vrddhir 
adaic”, as Pingala explains the technical term ‘ma* in his work on 
Prosody as three consecutive long syllables, as the author of 
Abhidhana-mala, a lexuographcr, inentionH the synonyms of the 
word ‘hasta’ as k.iia and paiu so the Vedas themselves do not teach 
in the same strain vi? “These words which are contained in the 
Vedas denote such and such meanings. Hence, the true meaning 
of the Vedas is incompiehensible. 

Some other critics aiso have expressed the ‘•aine view. Jf a 
who has fondness for worldly objec^ts does not himself under- 
1 ^ 1 ^ the meaning of the Vedas then he will not learn it from others. 
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Vedai themsekea do not ex|^laiik their own meaning, fieiioei' 
bpw is it^ posBible for a man to gather the sense oC the Vedas? 

Now, if one mc^ orgoe that a learner is initiated into the meaning 
of the Vedas with the help of their accessories such as Nigam%: 
Nirokta, and Vyakaraua. Such an argoment is not sound. tThe 
reason is as follows. The authors of these works agree to dilter. 
Words which have been taught admit of various meanings. Words* 
prepositions whicli are prefixed to verbs, and indeclinable words have 
no fixed meaning. Other plausible meanings of the Vedas may also 
be imagined. 

Some critics have suggested the different meanings of one and 
the same Vedic text. One who is desirous of Heaven should perform 
the sacrifice of Agnihotra. This is the traditional meaning of the 
Vedic sentence “Agnihotram jhuyat svarga-kamah”. Who knows 
that the same sentence does not point to the sense **One shonld take 
the flesh of a dog”? Is there any crucial proof to decide the truth 
of any one of either meanings? 

A rejoinder to tbe above charges is as follows. Now we under* 
stand that all our jirevioiia discussions about the Vedas are like the 
recital of the Tlainayana before a deaf person. These critics have, 
heard everything witli regard to the ways and means of finding out 
the meaning of the V'^edas. But they still search for the means of 
explaining the Vedas. All problems, raised by the critics, stand 
refuted since the ways and means of interpretiiig the Vedas have been 
revealed. We have said that there iN no new Vedic word. Tbe 
arrangement of these words is only different. But words which have 
been arranged are not different from those used iu the classical 
Sanskrit language. From tbe very dawn of creation the tradition 
of the Vedic scholars has been working. I had learnt the meaning 
of the Vedas long, long ago in my previous birth. If J today go to 
learn the meaning of the Vedas, I shall learn the same meaning. 


Where are gone Grammar and Mluiansa t^astra, tbe means of 
inteipreling the Vedas? These sciences siili exist. But you cannoet 
determine the meaning of the Vedas. Oh fool! one word more to 
add. A man who is under the sway of love and hatred may not sat 
out for the realisation of transcendental objects. But it is not a fact 
that'such a person who is desirous of Heaven will not be able to, ’ 
understand that the Vedic seutence “Agnihotram juhuyat _Svarga- 
kamah” points to the meaning “Agni hotraBacrificeisameBnai| 
the attainment of heaven.” Now, a question may be 
''How. do we, receive r^ular training in the sopersenauoua 
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We have said before what we have got to say with regard to this 
problem. The tradition of the Vedic sdioiars throws anflinching 
light on the meaning of the Vedic texts since it has been flowing 
from time immemorial. The Vedi<;, their meanings, their knowledge, 
their accessories and the performance of the Vedic rites are not events 
of our modern age. Some thinkers hold tint the Vedic tradition 
knows no beginning. Bat we, th^ Naiy.lyikas, hold that ths said 
tradition has commenced its work from the very first day of th i 
creation of the world. Is tlieie any occision to-day for heaping 
contntnely on them? The vie mis ml wicked critics have disgraced 
the Vedas with the insilcMit interpretation of the Vedic sentence, viz , 
“One should eat the flesh of a dog ” The only object which they 
will accomplish is that they will bo ornamental flowers of hell. No 
novel criticism has been offered by them. 

Some other thinkers take an exception to this criticism. They 
say “Why do you take them to task? Have they offenled against 
the law? Ha\e they mide any ineon>.istent remark^ One cannot 
learn the meaning of the Vedas ftorn an ordiniry peison You may 
now ask “Who is an ordinary roan? Is lie an uneducated person or 
an educated gramraar’an^ Of tlio5e two lype-> cabmen are lunocen^ 
of the use of chaste and correct word^. They are in the liabit of 
using vulgar words in a loud tone Th"<-e woids .ue glvi etc How 
will they be acquiintel with the Ved c words? 

Though the rustic people employ a lew siuskrit woids, c g , 
in Kai^roira they u^e esi, emi etc., in Dirv.ihhisara ‘gaccha* etc., and 
in Madra‘knromi’, etc , yet their words are very small in number. 
The usage of such words is very limited since t!le^e persms apa 
ignorant of the Vedic Literature. 

Now, the defenders of the Velio tradition miy agiee in the follow¬ 
ing line. The science of Saii'jkrit Giammar Is an anullary system 
of the Vedas. One distinguishes with its help Iho correct words 
from the incorrect ones. His mind is re-drained by the following 
uijumction-com-prohibition that a learned man should use correct . 
wt^ds in speaking but should not use incorrect ones. Thus, lestrned 

always attend to their work, using correct words only. It has 
boon thus suggested that learned men may acquire proficiency in the 
VediO Xiiterature with little effort. 

This'suggestion is not sound because it involves circular reason- 
ic^. If thb validity of the Vedas is established then its ancillary 
soieiiioe, Grammar^ may be carefully studied. With the help of 
gramixuMr oa& will draw a distinction between correct and inoorreet 
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word9* Mature consideration given to correct and inocttrect worde 
and acquaintance with the usages of the isarned scholars help us to 
acquire mastery over the Vedio words. Where one is initiated into 
them his acquaintamce with the Yedic vocabulary helps him to nndai> 
stand the Vedio worit. Thus, the charge against the Vedas that 
they are uninteUigble is answered. Then and then only the Vedas 
are considered to be the source of true knowledge. In other wordb 
the movers of this proposal reason in a circle. The Vedas depend 
upon the grammar and the grammar depends upon the Vedas. 

Now, the defenders of tlie Vedic tradition may take up a different 
line of argument. The;y may contend thus :—If one discards with 
contempt the traditional view that Grammar is ancillary to the Vedas 
but reads grammar at his sweet will and learns to distinguish the 
correct words from the incorrect ones then the above hypothesis is 
not open to the fallacy of circular reasoning. If this is their conten> 
tfon, let it be throughly examined. Should one study grammar as 
be takes interest in the study of Indian dialects (Prakrta) in order 
to acquire proficiency in classical Sanskrit literary works such as 
dramas, social dramas etc? If the said defender admits the truth 
of this new suggestion then the science of grammar will be no more 
treated to be affiliated to the Vedas as their ancillary science like a 
work on Indian dialects. In that case it should be admitted that 
the usages of Indian dialects help to understand the meanings of the 
Vedic words. Thus, they jump out of the frying pan into the fire. 

The another point in criticism deserves mention. One may acquire 
sound knowledge of gram iiar. He may receive instruction from a 
truthful person that he should always use correct words in speaking. 
He may form the habit of performing Vedic ritea. He may devebp 
his conscience, strictly obey Vedic injunctions and conscieutionsly 
avoid prohibitions. He may be a sound Vedic scholar. He may 
entertain respect for the Slstras. Such a person is very seldom 
noticed by us. The number on such a person is not many. He uses 
correct worls in transacting all his business which relates to a sacrifice. 
He moves in the society, paying his sole attention to such actions 
as are necessary to his main doty, i.e., the performance of sacrifices. 
If he is not observed by his desciples in the time of his moving about 
in response to the call of duty then how will you utilise this great 
savant who is skilful in using correct language as a teacher? Hentas, 
the suggestion that one is initiated into the meaning of Vedas, nutio* 
in g the practice of a sound Vedic scholar does not stand to reascM. 
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OF QRAMMAB IS MOT TBKABLB 

If one thinks that the science of grammar will constitute the 
means of access to the Vedic lore then be should reflect on it And 
solve the problem viz., *'bow is it possible for grammar to open the 
door?” Panini does not interpret the Vedic texts as elaborately as 
the author of Vivarana has explained the surras of Panmi. Even 
though we assume that Panini has interpreted the Vedic texts yet 
short-sighted and tainted by hatred, etc , as we are how will we, the 
students of Vedic Literature, pin our faith in the truth of his inter¬ 
pretation? A doubt, viz., whether his interpretation is right or 
wrong m»y arise in our mini. One mjy now argua that the science 
of grammar is a means of access to the Vedic lore because it distin¬ 
guishes correct words from incorrect ones. If this is his contention 
then he should admit that the science of grammar bears a n^w rela¬ 
tion to such rites as are enjoined by Vedic inj'unctions since grammar 
does not enjoy the status of au independent science like the Vedas 
and is affiliated to the Vedas as their auxiliary science. 

Now, the above speculator may contend that the Vedas are to 
require grammar because of the injunclion “One should use correct 
words iu speaking” and of the prohibition "One should not use iu- 
oorrect words in speaking”. This contention is met thus Let us 
examine the character of the iujunctiou and the prohibition in question. 
Do they find place in a certain section of the Vedas? Or, are they 
known to all though they find no place? Is it a well circulated topic? 
Or, does it deserve discussion ? 


(To be continued.) 
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To supplement ind rectly (he supposed to be conjectural belief 
of the ancients, modern scientists have found sufficient data to 
conclude that the jewels or gems, possess a great scientific Talue in* 
as-much as they could be ultilised for human benefit in various ways. 

Very recently Prof. S. Y. Sokolov of Russia has invented a fi!aw 
detector, which “makes use of the same principle as supersonic 
hydrophones"; this flaw detector can detect the genuineness of the 
gem by showing the air bubles, gas cavities, or so-called “fatigue** 
cracks and the size of the crystal grains by accurately checking up 
its normal intensity of Wavelengths which as a matter of fact during 
such detection makes a corresponding relation with “the wavelength 
of the supersonic ray” ' 

By means of electrometer and other scientific instruments it has 
been establislied that the gems or jewels, attract, retain and repel 
electricity; this electricity can be excited either by friction pressure 
or heat; certain gems have been found conductors, and other non¬ 
conductors of electricity. As a rule “vitreous” gems, (t.e., trans¬ 
parent or translucent^ acquire “Positive” electricity and the “resinous” 
(i.e., rough surface or opaque) jewels generate “Negative” electricity. 
Certain gems (e.g., amber, meaning electron in Greece; Topaz etc.) 
have pyro-electricity which is produced by application of heat. It 
is not actually the heat but the change of temperature it causes, that 
generates electricity. This obviously shows that the precious gems 
possess magnetic waves when subjected to heat. When the pyro¬ 
electricity is generated the positive poles of the gems become negative 
and vice-versa. 

The German export, Baron Von Beichenbach under rigid tests 
did notice* that stones, shells and crystals radiate continuous magnetic 
forces displaying different degrees of wave-lengths with the correspond¬ 
ing shades, colours, forms and radiance. Prior to such experiments 
Babbi Benoni, a profound Alchemist of 14th Century A.D. experieno- 


• Part I of iliiB paper appeared in Ftbmew 1M7 lune. 
1 Sonna We Gan Not Hear by Prof. B. Kadxyv^r, 

dUcteal Biiaeiu bp Sarid Bobotov (Moeeow, ISW), p. 107 ff. 

* Quoted la ManimftU, H# p. 1080. 
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Ad Uiftt the gems with their Tsrieties of colours absorbed different 
dc^ees of light, with a oonseqaent transmission of unequal degrees 
of heat.* The power of refraction and of polarizing light inherent 
in jewels and minerals has been standardised by the scientists as 
‘‘Optical";—Befraction is understood to be characteristic possessed 
by all transparent substances of altering the direction of a ray of 
light, dashing against their surfaces. It is of twofold nature, Single 
and Double. 

Single refraction is known as a ray of light which forming a 
angle line falls obliquely on the surface of a transparent substance 
and bents from its original course by taking a different direction. 
Whereas in the case of double refraction two lines from the ray of light 
appear and on turning the surface of the substance, both the images 
more until they coincide; and on turning, still further, one will seem 
to pass over the other. In all substances, evidently one line is visible 
through which no double refraction is to be seen; this line is called 
the Axis of the crystal or the Axis of double refraction. The know* 
ledge of the double refractive power helps us to a great extent in 
specifying jewels and minerals, which at first sight seem to be 
similar to each other when, by cutting and polishing, or in case of our 
receiving irregular bits, we cannot form any idea of their external 
form. A bit of red Topaz will, for instance, refract doubly; whereas 
one bit of spinel Buby (the crystal being octahedral) will not 
refract so.* 

As a rule, transparent crystals, with bright polished faces have 
positive electricity; those that have a rough surface, and are not 
limpid,' possess negative electricity Amongst the jewels which 
become electricity by pressure, to a very high degree, Iceland spar is 
one of those varieties; Topaz, Amethyst, and the varieties of quartz, 
generate electricity under pressure less m degrees than the above 
mentioned qualities. 

Beades these electrical properties of jewels, their chemical com¬ 
positions depend on the regularity of constituent atoms. Prom astro- 
lexical point of view as well as from the recent researches of modern 
eaentiets it may be concluded that the energy of the atoms have radia¬ 
tion effect to counteract (within certain limitations) aspects of planets 
on human destiny.* This necessarily calls for Dr. Butberford and 


1 Ibid. 

* A noM oa tbs nston of nfnoMon in J«w8lB ie given in Tsbla No. HL 

1 An expleoetiM note of tbesa teefanioal terms have been given in pp 4 if. 

, 4 C/t—aiitn. His nstoie uil bis Destinj by Dr. Ennben Bsje, in Astroini^pil 

I lAegudne. 19S4| p. MB. 
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Chadwkk ^ho proved by experimenf; that the dinntegratkm oar iaaoM-* 
motation of the atomic etroctore eoold be genwated by outoide energies 
under bombardment by particles, nentrons, dentrons, etc. This variation 
in the atomic structare changes its destiny. In view of Dr. Gare’ 
Destiny in human system lies in the blood groups, in chromosomes 
and gene which we influenced through hormones by radiations, and 
whose intensity vary in accordance with the latitude, alsitnde 
and longitude. From these propositions, we could anticipate that 
Bstrologically when of any animate or inanimate object’s destiny, 
which is the cumulative effect of gravitational waves produced by 
planets, the electromagnetic radiations rocketed by stars and the 
cosmic rays discharged incessantly through the intra-terrestrial spaces, 
is assessed, variation thereto could be operated by putting in outside 
agencies like the planetary jewels (Graba-ratna), gems and minerals 
etc. etc. In this connection it is informative to mention that the 
*‘Art Magic” edited by E. H. Britten, contains in detail the experi¬ 
ments made by Baron Von Reichenbach on the subject. Yon 
Beicheubach after rigid tests and experiments have been coerced to 
believe that the inaguetic emanations that streamed from jewels react 
over human destiny.* 

Dr. Oscar Brunter of America* has established that all tangible 
things are condensations of Ether. This Ether is known to be the 
reservoir of ’'Cosmic Fluid” that lie at the root of all creations; when¬ 
ever this Cosmic Fluid or Ether is condensed it produces effulging 
power which could be measured. This method of measurement is called 
’’Badiation”. It is imperative in this connection to mention that 
this ”Badiation”, as a matter of fact is understood to stand in 
associated relation to the Science of Astrology.” Dr. Castiglini obvious¬ 
ly observed in his work ” Adventures of the Mind ” that modern 
research in radiations emitted by substances contained in the stars 
and revealed by the spectrum,—the hypothesis that have been recently 
advanced concerning the relations between solar spots and extra¬ 
ordinary historical events,—the publications by Swaboda and Fliess 
on the laws of septennial periods,—all these lead os to think that the 
intuitive and profoundly human conception, deriving directly from 
man’s immediate sensitivity to the action of the stars may have a 
vaster and deeper foundation of truth than was realised when this 


t Dtstiny A CoBmie Fsoton, p. 86. 

* Qnottd in lluiiinU&, H, p. 1080. „ 

* Quoted by Dr, Boooytou Bbattoobsryys in He Aitzologioal ICogsttno, 1981, 
7snaiR7,pp 981. 
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primittTtt ideaof inimaosmio AoiidftrUy seemed to be forgolteii.* It 
is eteted that the malefic powers released by the planets are always 
Negative, whereas the Badiation of the planetary jewels are found to 
be Positive, 

A comparative chart * of the wave lengths of precious gems* with 
their corresponding planetary vibrations, measured by radiation 
method are given below 

Planets Precious Jewels 


1 

Sun : 

6SOOO 

Bnby : 

70.000 

9. 

Mercury : 

86000 

Emerald : 

70,000 

S. 

Venui; 

1,50000 

Diamond : 

80,000 

4. 

Mars : 

86,000 

Coral: 

66,000 

6. 

Moon : 

66,000 

Pearl • 

70 000 

6. 

Jupiter: 

1,80 000 

Topaz • 

60,000 

7. 

Saturn ■ 

66 000 

Sapphire ■ 

70,000 

8. 

Bahn ■ 

36,000 

Zircon: 

70,000 

9. 

Beta : 

86,000 

Cat’s Eye : 

70,000 


In precious and semi-precious jewels, atoms are orderly arranged 
to form a clear and single tiny crystal; where the gem is composed 
of myriads of regular crystalhtis, it is said to be "Crypto-Crystalline*’. 
These Crypto-Crystalline gems are transperant or translucent; where 
the gem is constituted of irregular crystallitis it is called "Massive" 
which is normally "Opaque". To comprehend the meaning of the 
technical terms used in this paper a note is given below:— 

Transparent: When objects are clearly seen through the gem; 
it is synonymously used for "Vitreous", which means resembling 
the surface of glass. 

Translucent: When only light is transmitted through the gem 
without being objects are visualised. 

Opaque : When no light is transmitted through the gem; It ia 
otherwisely called "Resinous",—which means shining as if rubbed 
with an oily substance. The opacity is the effect of intermixture of 
the minerals with foreign substances, or of decomposition, loss of 
wafer, etc. 

Adamantine : When the gems show diamondlike brilliance. 

Limpid : When the gems are colourless. 

Polychfoistn : When a gem exhibit two or more varieties 
ct^urs in the same specimen; the change in colour changes its 

wommeroial name and value. 

/ 

* Qaotsd ia HoUbls SototeopM by Dr. B. V. Banian (Banfalon, 1966) XafenAaottea. 

* Cf i>-^a AattoKogieal Bfogasititi 1961, Juittaty, p. 98 
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An alf^abetica! list of the ooinmonly used pr^boe and stud* 
precioQs gems ' whose utility to combat disease^ ailment and hostiie 
astral influences have been standardised by experts all over the world, 
are given below 


TruiipaNnt 


Opsone 


Amethjst (VBSSTamtpi) 

Berjl 

Oamelian (Bodhir&kgya) 

Crjaoberjl (Karkketan) 

Diamond (Vajara; Hitak) 

Emerald (Uarakat) 

Felapar 

Garnet (Pukka) 

Hyacinth or Jacinth (Pingala, Vaikrknta) 

Zdocraae 

Eyanite 

Lynx-Sapphire 

Milk.Opal 

Katrolite 

Opal 

Pyrope 

Quarts (Sphatika) 
fiuby (Mapikya) 

Sapphire (Eila) 

Topaz (Pu^parftga) 

Uranit 
ViauTlanite 
Water Sapphire 
Xanthite 
Zircon (Gomeda) 


Agate 

Baaalt 

Chalcedony 

Cacholong 

Coral (Fraval or Vidroma) 
Cat’s Eye (VaidQiya) 
Diai^[>on 
Egyptian pebble 
Fire Stone 
Granite 

Heliotrope 1 

or [ (Jyotirasa) 
Blood Stone J 

Jasper (Gandbarva Mapil 
Eork-idolite 

Lapia-Lazuli (R&}aTarttma) 
Malachite ] 

or I (Ganja) 

Mocha Stone J 

Nephrite 1 

or [ (Pilu) 

Jade J 
Pearl (Moktft) 

Porphyry 

Onyx (Utpala or paknka. 
Sardonyx 
Turquoise * 

Ultra-Marine 

Verd-antique 

Wocd-Opal 

Xylcttk 

Zevelite 


Most of the above gems are Polycbroistic. Crysoberyl is other- 
wisely called Cymophane; it owes its origin in Cbryaophrase. 
Sapphire to the ancients is Hyacinth us or Jacinth; the Zircon, 
Hyacinth and Jargoon are from the same stock; Cat’s eye is 


’ As far aa I could trace the aanskrit equivalenta from ancient Indian Sanakrlt ^xta, 
thn have been inaertad srithin brackda; in tbia effort a grateful ackoowledgeroent ia due 
to Pandits, Eamakhyacbaran Jyoliabaroav, Vidyaratna and Jflaodra Nath Gbosedasiidar 
Jyotihaastil; I am thanknl to Bn P. B. Cbowdhnry of M/8 M. P. Jewellers A Co, 1, 
Visekenanda Boad, Calcutta for afaowiog me different speoimena of the above jewels- 

• Modern Hindoathanl Jewellers cal! it aa “Feroza”; In asfrologicaJ texte, tbia bwdi- 
preeioaa stone k sugaested as substitute of Emerald (marakat); "Perrza’ js of brat ash- 
«olows It iaotherwisely called aa“Harita’*,—which 
bnHftimatt ea bbaamhngaifa haritMb dvidbft tna- SanlkfS, p. 75. 
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from Ghrysofaery]; Liapi»1aJEii!i i? a variety of Qouts; from diffwMit 
qnalitiea of qoartz’ we have the following gems 

1. The Bock-Cryatol (Kaoa^) 

2. The Amethyst 

3. The False-Topaz 

4. The Ohrysophrase (Svarnagl) 

5. The Chalcedony 

6. The Garnellan (Rudhirakfya) 

7. The Agate 

8. The Jabper 

9. The Heliotrope (fyotirasa) 

10. False Gat's eye 

11. Mocha Stone (Ganja) etc. 

12. Aquamarines (Karpuramani; makta^ukti) 

In India jewels are used on a specific prescription made by experts in 
accordance with the planetary positions in birth nativity (Janinakundali). 

Though there are opinions which at a time are found to bo diver¬ 
gent and differ in regard to the attributes of these jewels, generally 
experts have a common basis with regard to their qualitative aspects. 
In European civilisation the Garnet is considered to possess the same 
marvellous and medicinal virtues as Buby. The Spinel and Jacinth 
owing to similarity of colour, are occsbionally made to pass 
for the true *Buby’; the Bubbles are generally believed to be active 
as antidote to poison or plague in addition to its virtue to drive away 
morbidness, evil thoughts and sex-craving; it is also said when 
Bubies are worn under wrongful judgment they react to cause even 
fatality; clear indication to such misfortune is seen by a change of 
its red colour to blackness which would not resume its original reddish 
brightness, until the peril had passed away. We crave leave to cite 
here one such practical incident about the action of Buby in moulding 
destiny, from the authentic narration of Wolfgang Gabelchover, a 
German metaphysicist as quoted by Tollius.” 

"It is worthy of notice that the Buby presages to the wearer by 
the frequent change and a proportionate darkening of its colour with 
regard to the intensity of coming evil—this is a belief "which I have 
hemrd repeatedly from people of the highest eminence and have, alast 
enperieooed in ray own person. For, on December 5th, 1600, as I 
was travelling from Stutgart to Cal-wam in company with my beloved 

1 Vjdfs phtfls 6 ff. ia Woostars ‘'Setni-piecioaB 6ton»" for m idos of the vatiove 
flcdoot* of tbit varietgr with the pietura of the geouiae slonee that are preeerved io ■oma 
famoBi mneanma of the world. 

* quoted ia Vadmiii, I, pp. S44'd6. 
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Wife CSatherine Adeltnann, of pious memory, I observed moii dieliuotly 
during ifae journey that a very fine Buby, her gift, which I wore set 
in a ring upon my finger, had lost once or twice almost all its splendid 
colour and had put on diillness in place of brilliancy and darkness in 
place of light : the which blackness and opacity lasted not for one 
or two days only, bat serveral: so that being beyond measure disgu^ 
ed thereat, I took the ring off my finger and locked it up in my trunk. 
Wherenpon I repeatedly warned my wife that some grievous mishap 
was impending over either her or myself, as I foreboded from the 
change of colour in my Buby. Nor was I wrong in my anticipation, 
in as much as within a few days she was taken with a fatal sickness 
that never left her till her death. And truly after her decease, its 
former brilliant cilor again returned spontaneously to my Buby”.^ 

Besides the power of moulding the destiny pattern, the 
jewels are believed to poseess prophylactic infiuenbe, e.g., th® 
Amethyst prevents intoxication and sharpens the wit; the 
Sapphire and the Emerald are said to have capability of improving 
eye sight; the same property known to have been also possessed by the 
Turquoise; Von Helmont, the reputed experimenter of Jewels believes 
that, “whoever wears a Turquoise so that it, or its gold setting, 
touches the skin, may fall from any height and the stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the blow, so that it cracks and the person 
lb safe."* Wooster as well inforiu‘« us that “Numerous stories are told 
where a turquoise which was being worn at the lime of an accident 
saved its owner from a fractured bone by itself becoming cracked.* 
In the translation of the Polyhistor of SoUniis, published by Arthur 
Golding in 1587, we read that Turquoise unlike Ruby possesses the 
remarkable property of growing paler when its wearer undergoes 
ailment and then again it regains back its original lustre “when placed 
on the finger of a healthy person.* Pliny noted that the Romans 
used Diamond to keep off insanity and anxiety.® Baja Dr. S. M. 
Tagore thinks that **Bi-coloured Cai’s eyes have inauspicious pro¬ 
perties in them. One such specimen is in the possession of Raja 
Bajendra Mallick of Chorebagan, Calcutta. This stone is alleged to 
have caused the death of bis third son who used to wear it“.* 

* Similar exparieofies of Dr. B Bhattaoliaryya, ex-director, Orjoatal Inslilute, 
Baroda, have been cited in Part I of this paper. 

* Quoted in ManitD&l& I, p. 88; Cf. Woosler, p 10. 

* Semi-precious stone, 

* Qnoted in WoMter , n. 10, 

» Ihid. 

* Ib«„n,p.909. 
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According to the famous alchemist Babbi Benoni, ih« diamond 
surpasses the virtue of Load Stone as a promoter of spiritual ecstasy. 
Amongst a variety of similar traditional beliefs, he quoted the Agate 
that quenches thirst and soothes fever, when it is kept in the mouth; 
Amber combats tbrual4rouble and glandular inflammations, the OpaJ 
is fatal to love and brings in disharmony between the giver and 
receiver; the Topaz is sure cure for all haemorrhages etc.' 

It was evident in the Highlands that the Toad-Stone could 
prevent the burning of houses and the sinking of boats, and if the 
Commander in the field had one about him, ho would either be sure 
to win the day, or all his men would die on the spot.® 

The British navigator Captain Sir Edward Belcher of the then 
Her Majesty’s Ship ‘'Sarr.arang", in his voyage narrative told 
that “At my last interview with the Sultan of Guning Taboor he 
conveyed into my hand—suddenly closing it with greet mystery— 
what the> term here as the Snake-Stone. This is a polished globe 
of Quartz about the size of a musket-ball which he described as of 
infinite value as heir-loom and reported to have been extorted from 
the head of an enchanted snake.Mr. Kuiu in his woik' has 
noted dovvn many suoli practical happening due to uiy^iciions influ¬ 
ences of jewels. 

Anslem He Bool, Spanish physician to Empeio? JloJolph and 
Maximilian II, desciihc'd in 1661 A.D. sonic chronic ca.sos of kidney 
trouble to have been eradiiatcd with the poU'iit oinalivc properties 
of Jade,—the method being morel) to tie the *>1000 li the arm. He 
found some ot his patients wore obliged to wear it perpetually, as 
they relapsed as soon as it was removed. To him if a green Jasper 
were engraved with the figure of scorpion and woi 11 while the Sun 
was entering that House ol the Zodiac, it wo 1 !J be a sure propliylac- 
tic against the formation of stone in the bladder and haeinonhage.® 

tn C. W. King’s book® it has been emphasised, “That the 
wearing of an amber necklace will keep off tlie attacks of eiysipelas 
in a person subject to them has been proved by repeated experiment 
beyond all possibilrty of doubt.’ ^ According to ancient, to dream 
of a green gem, makes the dreamer subsequently a reputed persona- 

1 Msniaialft.Jl, p. If32. 

» Phili sophical Transartnns, Vol VI, p. 21. 

8 <Juoted m Manimala Ly Raja CJotntn. Souutidra Mohin Tagore Vol. I, 

p. SI. 

4 Of. The Magic of Jewels and Gbarma (Philaddphia, 1916J. 

8 Petal preoioBs.Stone, p 11; Of. Bool’a work “Qomaiarrum el Lipidum Hiatoria.** 

* The natural History, Ancient and Modern of precious stonea gems and pieoioaa 
metale (Xfopdon 18661. 

8 Quoted in Wooster’s seml-preoiooe stone, p. 16. 
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lity who could meet with truth and fidelity; even in the modern 
times, the fall of an Emerald from its original setting is regarded 
to bring in misfortune to its wearer; when George III, was crowned, 
a large Emerald slipped off from his Coronet; the supernatural 
agency attributed to such incident was the consequent loss of America 
during his reign.^ 

We conclude below with a summary of the efficacy of jewels, 
in changing human destiny, from the masteipiece work “Magic” by 
J. B. Port; this ideal compilation work incorporates valuable 
researches, anecdotes and opinions ot erudites on this subject ® 

Agate—Stimulates heart-function; Plague preventive; and 

antidote of Venomous poison. 

Amethyst—Protects from spells and sorceric influence. 

Cat’s Eye—Curative of cold and chronic trouble with spleen and 
colic ; Acth as chaim age dg.uiist witch-ciatt. 

Carnehan oi Babylonian Said—Ensures victoi} , stops na'sal bleed¬ 
ing, kindles up solf-consciousness and helps to become 
judic lous. 

Chrysolite—ImprovtS eje sight and bungs in [oyous mood. 

Coial—Stop'^ bleeding, minim s* s pamtky mind and saves from 
thundei, hail, and lightning. 

Diamond—Pacifies wrath and anger, brings in cool and unctuous 
judgment. 

Emerald—Cures epilepsy and hysteric fits. 

Jade—Stimulates Kidney function and prophylactic again-t 
nephiitis; expels stones from the bladier. 

Opal—Soothes heart condition and preventive ol malarial and 
malignant diseases. 

Peail—Cures syncope, flux of blood and uurosis. 

Topaz—Soothes anger, drives away nightmare and sadness; 
barren women can bear child. 

Sapphire—Prevents from cold and biliousness ; St. Jerome in 
explaining the 19th Chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah 
states that Sapphire procures royal favours, softens down 
the anger of the enemies and obtains for the wearer 
release from captivity. 

Zircon—Acts as sedative ; brings in riche?, honour and wisdom 
for the wearer ; it is a safeguard against lightning. 


' I, p. 416. . 

* lam inaeWed to Pandit Narendra NaiL Bogal, Tolibsa-trl foi helping me to attai^ 
itnporiftooe o& thin point with his expexionce and practical data derived from itatzatieal 
axp^iioeiitaa 
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Ancient Indian medical authorities like Caraka, Sufruta* 
VSgbhata, etc., mentioned that dieeases are to be treated in three 
ways, e.g., 

(0 Talismanic (daiva vyapa&aya) 

{») Medicinal tyukti vyapa^raya) 

(Hi) Psycho-pathological fsattvavajaya) 

Under TaliPmanic way remedies aie honglit by woibhip, oblation, 
Btcrifices, and wearing jewels : 

“tatra daivavyapa^rayah inanlraiisadhi-inaiuiuangala valju- 
pahara-homa•ni3anla-J'r{iya^'ci1topa \5sa-svaPtyayana”* 

So far we have discussed on the dynamics of jewels, with 
occapional rifatioiis of quaint aphorisms of the ancients not as guides 
or positive scientific indications, but as an age-old belief on the latent 
powers of magnetic bodies traced in them and confirmed by the tra¬ 
ditional knowledge of the observers and cxperimentors of natural 
forces; with the advancement of knowledge and recent researches in 
various aspects of Nature we have been fcitified to eee tome useful 
pespcction in Keat’s exclamation that Truth is beauty. 

This melaph^ sical vieioii of the poet verily gels a counter support 
at the hands of present-day scientists ; for there is not a single aspect 
left in Nature, where we do not “encounter what Einstein calls ‘pre- 
established harmonies’, and since the discovery and revelation of such 
harmonies is the concern, in their different regions, of both the artitt 
and the man of science, we see once again that there is no essential 
distinction between the science and the arts.^’ Obviously we could 
anticipate that the metaphysical knowledge of jewels as moulder of 
destiny which were known to our ancestors and to the wise of ancient 
times and which lie buried under the ponderous debris of time, ignor¬ 
ance, bigotry and egoistic unbelief, will gradually be brought to its 
Truth,® and that besides other properties inherent in them the bidden 
forces of jewels will be made clear as the hidden relation between 
matter and energj* have been made clear to the students of modern 
science and to the world. 

Wo now append below in table form different scientiffc analysis 
of commonly known precious and semi-precious gems: 


Caxaln SatAhili, sOtn SthSns, Ch. XI. 

^ Tbe LimiUtiotiB of Sdence by J. W. It. SulifTan (Mentor sarks—>1088), p. l72i 
Of. The bidden side of Tfainga by 0. W. Leadbeater, Vol. I, p. 47, 
i Cf. OccaH Cbcntfstiy A Phyaka by O. Bntcliffe, p. 187. 
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Table I 


Chemical and other scientific cbaracteirisiies of commonly 
known planetary jewels 


Name 

Speoifio 

Hardoeaa 

IngrediontB Lnsite 


Grarity 





Diamond 

8.4 to 8.6 

Scratches all other 

Pare Carbon Adamantine 

pnra^) 


preciODS gems. 




SappbiK 

8.9 to 4 3 

Scratched by dta- 

Ainmina 

98.6 Vitreooa 

(NI15) 


iDOods only but 

Oxide of 





scratches all other 

Iron 

10 




gems. 

Lime 

.6 


tiuby 

3 90 to 4 2 

Ouly inferisr to 

Ainmina 

900 

Do. 

(Mfipikya) 


Diamond. 

Oxide 



or GhunI 



Iron 

1.2 





Silica 

7.0 


Topaz 

3.6 to 8.6 

Scratched by Sap> 

Ainmina 

58.33 

Do. 

(PufpirAg) 


phire and scrat¬ 

Silica 

31.01 




ches quartz easily. 

Flourioe 

16.06 





Traces of 






metalic 

1% 





Oxides 



Emerald 

3.67 to 2 76 

Scratched by Spinel; 

Ainmina 

15 76 

Da 

(Marakat or 


scratches some 

Silica 

68 50 


PSnnK). 


apecimroa of 

Olucina 

12.50 




quartz. 

Oxide of 






Iron 

1.00 





Lime 

0.25 


Coral 

2.6 to 3.7 

Easily Mralched by 

Pare Calcium oarbo- 

Opaque 

(Vidruina or 


other gema. 

nite Organic matter 


Praeai), 



affected by heat and 





acids. 



Pearl 

3.6 to 2.7 

Vary with qnahty. 

Carbonite of Lime 

Pearly 

(MnkUi) 



and Organic Matter. 

(Limpid) 

Zircon 

4.07 to 4.10 

Scratches Quartz 

Silica 

83.0 

Vitreona 

^Oomeda) 


slightly. 

Ziroonia 

66.8 

bat 




Peroxide of 


almost adS' 




Iron 

0.10 

man tine. 

Cat’s Eye 

2.65 to 3.8 

Scratches glass and 

Alumina 

80'^& 

Transln* 

(Vaiditaya) 


scratched by 

Glucina 

20% 

cent. 



Diamond Sap* 

Peroxide of 





phire and Rnby. 

Iron 

0.10 





Dneffected 

by 





eeida. 
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Physical characteristics of Planetary Jewels:— 


Name 

Bcfractioa 

DUperalve 

powers. 

Electric properties 

Faiibilitj^ 

Diamond 

Single 

0.88 

Subject to positive 
frictional electri¬ 
city ; non-con¬ 

ductor. 

Infusible 
volatilized 
by conti¬ 
nued heat. 

Sapphire 

Double in a aiuall 
degree. 

0 020 

Subject to Frictional 
elect ririty and 

retains the same 
for a long time. 


Bob; 

Praciiically with 

negligible. 

Same Varia¬ 
tion. 

Dike Sapphire 


Topaz 

Double in a Small 
degme. 

0 035 

Acquiree electricity 
by friefion and 
htal treatment. 

Infusible 

Emerald 

Double (Very feeble) 

0.1)2) 

A!(luire^ electricity 
by fiicticn. 

Slightly fiisi. 
ble before 

the blow 





pipe. 

Coral 



Ac quite B electrioity 
by friction. 

Highly sen¬ 
sitive to heat 
and volatile. 

Pearl 




Calcines by 
nioderate 
beat. 

Zitfloti 

irigbly double 

0.014 

Aoqiiiica positive 
electricity by 

friction. 

Infuaiblo 
before the 
blow pipe. 

Cat'a Eye 

Double 

0,036 

Do. and retains it 

Do. 


for several hoars. 

After an all round brief survey on the metaphysics of jewels one 
point yet remains to be discussed ; tliis is, bow to ascertain the 
quantity (weight) of jewels (ratnanam pariinanah) are required for 
individual to wear. 

We have discussed already that in every individual’s nativity 
first attempt is to be made with regard to the pinpointing of those 
j^nets that are indicated to be malefic for the person. When, for 
instance, Sun is posited badly in the birth nativity, it indicates that 
the benefic vibrations radiated by the Sun to the world, do not reach 
to the store of hidden forces of the person, as such the person is 
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pectdd to his rois with the already received quantity of j^ane- 
tary forces, excepting the San. By wearing a Baby he is then 
fortified to make ap his deficiency to a limited extent by drawing 
forth beneficial power from the Snn ; of coarse this takes place in 
proportion to the capability of his net energy quanta received by 
him at the moment of hie birth. In ascertaining the benefic and 
malefic aspects of the planets it is to be boms in mind that the 
benefic planets when are in association with the strongly posited 
malefics,—they loose their real nature and side with the malefic aspects 
of the planets.' These benefic planets if are found to be in association 
or aspects of malefics in *‘Navamsa Kundall” they are as well to be 
taken as helpless to guard the good of the person. 

Generally, the experts in India have left an opinion to prescribe 
excepting in the case of Diamonds, all the other planetary jewels by 
*‘Eati*’ ® (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 Ratis etc) ; in the case of Diamond 
the prescription is by “Visa”'(e.flf., 12, 15, 10, Visa etc.) ; it is 
seldom prescribed by “Ilati”. 

In ascertaining the malefic and bsnefic aspects of the planet foUo> 
wing particulars are to he primarily judged ;— 

Particular planet’s positiou in the zodiacal sign, e.g., 

(1) Moveable (Cara Rri4i), Fixed Sign (Sthira Risi) or Common 
Sign (Dvisvabhava Ilfisi). 

(2) Whether the particular sign is fiery (agnitattva), earthy 
(bhutattva), airy (vayu), watery (jalatattva). 

(3) Then the states of existence of such' planet (avastha), is to 
be taken into consideration, e.g., exaltation (dipta), own house 
(svasthd), complementary hou'»e (mudita), hostile house (dina), stagna¬ 
tion (stambbana), combustion (aslagatah), rotiogression (vakra), acce¬ 
leration (aticara and bhlti), etc. 

(i) Lastly the particular planet’s position in Navauisa* sign is 
to be carefully considered. 

The force of planet to produce boneficial results or inflict obstruc¬ 
tive elements is to be assessed in relation to the natural sympathies 
or antipathis of the aspecting and the aspected planets. 

When these diverse and complicated problems of a nativity are 
clearly understood in the light of above-mentioned points the task 


^ Balsa-Sanalk^a, p. 165. 

• I Bati=* 1/81 h of a carat which in England is equal to 20, 64, 090 mgma.'^i Dhaa 


tpadd;). 

» 1 Vi8a=l/20th of a Bati. 

* When a eign in the birth nativity 
ing 8.1/8 degree becomes a navldtsa. 


ie divided into nine equal parts each part me«eiUI> 
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of presoribtng 4b« weight at qaattittf of the specific pienetwry lewei 
becomes safe eng scientific. 

The simplest process to select the weight of the specific plaoeterjr 
gem to be wcira, is by counting liie serial position of the respective 
malefic planet from its original position in the birth nativity to -its 
changed place in the particular sign in Navamss chart. If change 
is observed by four signs, the planetary jewel, excepting Diamonds, 
is to be worn “Four Ratis”; in the case of diamond it may be 
minimum “Twelve Visa”. 



HINTS ON EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 

TION IN INDIA 

Satis Cbandra Bay, M.A. (London), 

Formerljf Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 


1. Conditions to be Fulfilled. 

Post-War Reconstruction in Education must fulfil the following 
conditions :— 

The problem of employment must occupy its legitimate place in 
the system of education. Teachers and managers of educational 
institutions must have their eyes wide open on the market value and 
employability of their products. This means re adjustment of edu¬ 
cational curricnlura and methods of training to the needs of the hour 
and suitable adaptation of our educational machinery to changes in 
the social, economi'*al, iniustrial an 1 even political coalition? of the 
country after the war. A wide poispsctivo must be taken of the 
future needs securing bag-range reform? and allowing elasticity in the 
system wherever necessary in the interests of the people and various 
requirements of the state. 

This will entail a revolution m the entire outlook of the children 
as well as of the parents. Provision will have to be made for faci¬ 
lities in the use of the libraries and reading rooms and all kinds of 
research work and for travels, facing adventures, risks, and enter¬ 
prises. All sorts of manual work should be encouraged and the 
principle of dignity of labour upheld. Body and mind must be deve¬ 
loped simultaneously with the spirit. 

Moral and spiritual (including religious) needs must not be 
ignored but explored and upheld. What are the ideals and postulates, 
the essential and fundamental principles and beliefs, axioms, and 
dogmas or creeds, on which the life of the individual and of the society 
is founded? What are the ancient traditions and cultural values 
which are to be respected and improved upon ? Our ideas of right 
and wrong, of good and evil, of the beautiful and the ugly, propriety 
and decency or otherwise must be weighed and probed and a searching 
scrutiny made of our presuppositions and prejudices, if any. The 
lives and tesushings of Prophets must be studied and reflected on 

10-l946P-Vn 
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and presented to the new generation, with modern interpretations. 
Saints and Sages bad their experiences and experiments of life, their 
blessings and curses, their divergent tastes and temperaments, their 
nniversalism and liberalism combined with local and temporal colour* 
ing and racial or national piejudices, virtues and vices, narrowness 
and fanaticism, combined with honest and fearless criticism and open- 
minded and outspoken vindication of rights and denunciation of evils 
of their times. All these records carefully read and understood will 
throw a flood of light on the future course of action and path of journey 
towards the goal. 

Rather than undertaking costly improvements and reforms over 
a whole province or division or even district, for which funds avail¬ 
able may be too sniaii and meagre, it is better to think out a scheme 
of great value and significance, originality and fruitfulness, and then 
work it out within a narrow limit, say within a town or a group of 
villages carrying out an experiment, and spending large sums of 
money for proiuting leaders and ideal citizens for a new foundation. 
Absolute regeneration is what we need, not paichwork reforms but 
radical reconstruction. The problem of efficient feacliers, the problem 
of funds, the problem of oongCTii.il environment, the problem of virgin 
and fertile soil, the pioblern of climate and agricullnral, industrial 
and economic development—all point towards small stheme.s within 
a narrow range for application of our ideals and execution of our 
methods. 

2. The HalionaU and the morale of the IMans for Post-War 
Reconstruction, TMucaiiona! and Cultural. 

The World War II was undertaken by the United Nations with 
the avowed object of ending the War-minded Policy and impulses of 
the axis powers and their people for all times. 

With the cessation of hostilities and termination of the war in 
all fronts, bringing victory to the allies, the questions may arise— 

(a) How far is it possible to put an end to the possibility of War? 

(b) How are we to ensure and maintain peaceful conditions for all 
times? (c) What is the root of all these Wars? 

The genesis of the War-like spirit and impulses must be sought 
in human psychology, in the national traditions of the western races, 
and the remedy must be sought in a radical transformations of the 
hearts of these peoples. Can we in India do anything to prevent 
futnre war in any part of the world? 
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These questions bring us to the consideration of the meaninge 
of peace and service in the kingdom of Heaven or Ideal citizens in 
on ideal state— 

1. Acquisitivo instinct in man can be controlled and guided by 
higher ideals. Saving as well as spending is an art, which can be 
developed with a science and a philosophy of life and living. Selfish* 
ness most give place to unselfish spirit of service to the community, 
selfless devotion to the public good. How to generate this spirit in 
our youths, how to root out the germs of violence in their minds, 
how to eradicate self-centred instincts and impulbes, greed, cove* 
lousness, self-interest grasping and seizing habits, and to plant 
therein love an 1 goodwill, impulses to obey and serve, this is the task 
of education and culture. In Schools and Colleges our youths are to 
be trained in the habit of good turn, spirit of consideration for their 
neighbours, classmates or school fellows, etc. Habits of thrift, the 
art of spending to good purposes, the art of saving for future obli¬ 
gations and the spiiit of self-help may be developed, not in theory but 
in corporate aotivities. 

2. The cry of Siranlj is in the air, but what is its inner signi¬ 
ficance? Sira^dj in Sam'knt means ‘•elf-rnlf*, self-control, self-govern¬ 
ment, self-domiiialion, self-dctermin-ition, or in other words, autonomy 
of the soul. The Hecis of the Upanishads depended on the soul- 
force for the attainment of Sicard} or self-rule. There are Verses 
and expret-bions in the Gita and other sacred books of India which 
elaboralely lay down rules and metliods to be employed by the seekers 
after self-iule and by students striving for freedom from bondage. 
The Bible and the Quoran also Contain passages that enjoin self- 
governmont, self-help, solf-sufliciency and self-dependence. 'The 
Buddhist ‘Nirvana’ or extinction of detiies or deliverance from the 
slavery of impulses and passions and thirbt of the flesh, cravings and 
appetites for sexual pleasures is also related to freedom of the spirit 
or self-rule. Is there any country in the world that may be said to 
possess Swaraj or self-government in this sense? Individuals and 
nations, whether in America or Britain, in China or Russia are not 
yet free or self-ruling in the true sense. Freedom or Tiidepeiidenre 
does not consist in mere possession of right to vote or right to tax 
ourselves through elected representatives. Even the King is not free 
or self-ruled in the scriptural sense. Democracy does not give us 
SwarSj or self-Government' for the people as is generally understood. 
Even in the sense of Government of the people, by the people, for 
^ people and through the people very few states will come itp to 
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standard. Democracy might be reduced to mobccracy or bypoeriay, 
the rule of the masses by the classes or by the crowd. As mob men< 
tality or crowd psychology is usually the deciding factor iu the 
management of affairs of a modern state, it is all the more necessary 
that we should giTe proper education, sound education, efficient 
education to the masses. They are not merely to be literate but 
educated and cultured. Unloss there is wisdom in the multitude 
there is no hope for national Self Governm'=‘nt, Ignorant masses, 
unintelligent, uniformed and nneducatei citizens, even if they are 
pohtically free, cannot use their votes intelligently and efficiently. 
Election becomes a myth, a farce and a frivolous affair like a fancy 
dress football show with such illiterate people In a state. 

3. Experiments on Educational reforms and constructive wel¬ 
fare works in connection with Kural Beconstruclion have been made 
in different parts of India and these should be studied, wa*ched and 
profited by. For instance, the Government of West Bengal or Assam 
might depute some Officers of the Educat’on Department to Dayalbag 
“Kadhawami” Educational Institutes (near Agrah), to Bolpur Bree- 
niketan and Visva-Bharati—Bantiniketan (fuunJed by the great Rab'n- 
dranaih Tagore) in Bengal, to the Training Bchnol for Basic Education 
teachers at Ogla (the National Islamia University, started by Dr. 
Zakir Hussain) near New Delhi, to the Educational Institu'ions under 
the control of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, to the Basic Education Centre at Wardha, 
undier the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, to the Centres of Religious, 
Moral and Spiritual Culture at Pandicherry (Arabinda Asrara), to 
the Gurukula Hardwar (under the Arya Srnaj), to the Adwaita 
Asrara, Almorah, under the Ram Krishnx Mission, to the Theoso- 
pbica] Institutes at Adyar, Madras, and to tlie Sundarbnn educational 
colonies initiated by Sir Daniel Hamilton and inspired by Capt. 
Petaval (Calcutta University), to the Lady Irwin College (of Domestic 
Science), organised by the All-India W’omens’ Conference, 
to the Morris College of Music (Bhatkhand University) of 
imeknow. We may also profit by a study of the constructive schemes 
of National planning, both for urban and rural re-construction that 
•re being prepared by the All-India Congress Committee under Pandit 
Jairaharla] Nehru’s guidance. The Easturba Gandhi National 
Jtfemorial Trust is preparing Schemes of Women’s and Children's 
Welfare works iu Rural India, with tlva help of the fund of over one 
^rore of rupees raised by the friends and admirers of Mrs. Gaedln, 
«ad this too deserves a close study for application in Qov^aroent 
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<n>gaiiiBatk>ns directed towards the same ends. Even the Moslim 
League and Hindu Mahasabba may have aoraething construciave to 
offer for roafc-War-Eeconstniction planning Departmenta of Govern¬ 
ment. 


Qua Diseabes and Their Remedies 

Educational Reconstruction in Popl-War India must begin from 
the foundation and go to the root of all evils in our social and national 
life, in order that our Post-War planning may root out the diseases 
that weaken and paralyse our body pol'tic. Crying lipJeep and 
powerless slogans fioni the hou^-etop and shouting unmeaning and 
useless shibboleths in the streets will not do. We have to diagnose 
propelly the wrongs that our social life suffer from, the ailments 
resulting from a unhealthy body and unwholesome mind in the in¬ 
dividual and in the nation and then to apply the right remedy for 
these ills. Prevention is belter than cure and that is why all the 
modern stales are applying the preventive measures of the Public 
Health Department of Government to the social enviroments of their 
people rather than spending enormous sums on curative measures 
preociibed by the Medical Department. Now let us see bow educa¬ 
tional authorities can help in preventing the spread of physical, mental 
and spiritual diseases in the body social, body politic and body national 
in India. 


National Fitness Campaign 

Diseases are generally due to poverty and ignorance. But where 
the rich and the well-to-do families als'o suffer from illness, the cause 
must be found in the enviroment, as well as in the ignorance of the 
members of these families; regarding the laws of health, the nature 
of the germs of diseases and regarding medicines, diets and other 
conditions that help in removing the causes of complaints. Where 
should we start ? 

(a; Training our School Children in the fundamental rules of 
health and essential laws of natuie affecting their physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare is the first thing needful. 

(6) Training the patents and guardians, especially tbe illiterate 
people of rural areas, in the art of observing (hose rules and obeying 
those laws and in the virtues of good citizenship so that they mujf 
realise the imixirtance and necessity of co-operation and mutal oonx^ 
aiderstiou and service, and pull up the powers that further ipd 
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puH down the barriers that binder its growth in themselves and Uieir < 
children—these should be attended to as a matter of great importance. 

(c) Physical fitness compaign must be started on a country-wide 
Province-wide scale. The whole nation must be on the alert and 
leadffle keenly interested in securing for our school-children health 
teaching and propaganda through games, play methods, dramatisa¬ 
tion, songs and artistic, rhythmic dances, drills, physical movements 
and regulated exercises, through the practice of breathing (PranayAma) 
disciplining of Asanas or sitting postures, concentration of mind, 
meditation, calm reflection, the observance of the rules of Yutna and 
requirements of iViyawa, self-control, restraint of eeuses and limbs, 
withdrawal of the sense-organs and the mind from external objects 
and stimulations, absorption of thought in the self and the Supreme 
Spirit. These must be encouiaged and enforced through our schools 
on a nation-wide scale. The physical and the mental cannot be 
separated in fact, and in practice the moral and the spiritual underlie 
them both, but natuie ih sibservient to the spirit, and the natural 
laws are doiniratcd by the Hpiril behind, / f , by the moral power 
that inaketh for rightedusness. The old oitliodox belief that still 
prevails in Indian tiadilions and ] emirates the cusloniR and 
manner of the masses in rural areas, has much to commend itself, 
ct>., that wherever there is virtue or right-doing there is trimph 
or victory, that every moral action of man is subjected to the laws of 
righteousness by an unerring wisdom and judgement from the supreme 
seat of moral and Sprituul Authority, in other words, virtues bring 
their own reward and vices are automatically and inevitably attended 
by evil consequences as their appropriate pen rities. Begularity of 
life, law-abidingnees in regard to health rules, moderation in eating, 
drinking and sleeping, in resting, working and playing, a life of strict 
moral discipline, jienances and austerities, combined with enjoyment 
of beauty and lovd and pleasures that are not contrary to laws and 
’ tnorals—these are the cbarac'eristics of a balanced life, an ideal life 
of selfpoised and mental equilibrium, that rests on the 'golden mean' 
or 'middle path*. The life of a Yogi is one of union with the Centre 
erf Beality, union with the Supreme Being, who is the Essence, the 
Boole and the Seed of the Universe, His is a life in tune with the 
Infipyie and the Eternal, Sucli a life would follow as a corollary from 
theiib faiths, beliefs and attendant pi act ices mentioned above. Beturn 
to Nature, Back to the life of purity and simplicity, of high thinking 
and plain living, restoration of the ancient system of Brahmacharyya 
during the student life—abiding in God’s laws, God’s own self-imposed 
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limitations on the self by the self, through the self, roviral of the 
science aoad art of Yoga, as taught in the Upanishads, in the Giti, in 
the systems of Sankhya and Yoga philosophy, in the Ved&nata of 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya, in the Pranas and the Epic. These are the 
inevitable consequences of a healthy system of physical, mental and 
moral training, and spiritual and religous culture that should be 
adopted as a part of the National Fitness Campaign winch must be 
initiated by our national Government. 

Inter-Communal Harmony 


Division Dispute, Differnces of Caste and Creed and Community 
must go, and unity, hannony, identity of interests and community 
of purpose, concerted oneness of ideas, feelings anl actions must be 
emphasised in their place. Nothing could be more harmful than the 
spirit of violence and hatred, which fans the flame of disunion and 
sows the seed of separation and isolation in our national life. The 
principlth of love and service of peace and goodwill, the spirit of 
fellowdiip and mutual uuderstanding and appreciation of each other's 
culture could not be too highly oniphabised in these days. If you 
exploit on the people’s ignorance and misunderatandings, passions and 
prejudices, if you lay stress on suspicion and distrust, mutual ill-will 
and non-cooperation, the same spirit, will spread its poisonous in 
fection everywhere and set in disintegrating forces 4 n our home 
and faiuily circle, in our sect and community as well. We have, of 
course won freedom throngh our own efforts without depending on 
any extraneous agencies, but that does not mean tha^ we cease to 
avail oiir-eivcs of tlic friendly help and active sympathy, support anl 
co-opeialitm of foreign races or peoples, bolongaij to other nationali¬ 
ties and profesfciug othei creeds than our own. We must cultivate 
the feelings of comratie.->’np, of broibevliood, of pua-^eful and loving 
fellow.-vhip with all who are united witli lu ,11 ties of common and 
concenfed action for self-government of freedom in the real, spiritual 
sense. T,et us offer them all our right band of friendship and secure 
their co operation in fighting our own evils at home and abroad. 
‘Unite’ ‘Co-operate” ‘‘Coinbino”, ‘‘Join hand”, ‘‘Pull-together ”, 
“Concentrate closely”, ‘meditate calmly’, ‘Look out widely’, 
‘ Look ahead ’ aid ‘ Look within ’—these are really the fiiaxims 


that ought to iuq>irj us and animate us towards a comman goal— 
the kingdo.11 of Heaven—that far-off divine event or consummation 


towards which the whole creation is moving. Castes and creeds 
that divide men against men, women against women, brotben , 
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againsl eistera or sisters agadnst brothers, brothers against brothers 
and sisters against sisters, must be palled domi as walls or barriers 
that shut out the light and air of Heaven. 

Every poisonous plant that thrives on the soil of divisions and 
produces apples of discord and diebarmony must be overthrown, 
root and branch, whether it is esiablisbed in the name of religious 
sect or a caste*guild or communal orj^anisation or party-politics. What¬ 
ever forces, principles or organisations on the other hand, unite castes 
with castes, creeds with cresds, communities with coinmnnities must 
be reinforced, strengthened and bolstered up. We must ever be 
wakeful and be up and doing to secure that the sp'ritual energy 
which lies hidden in the hearts and souls of men and women is 
liberated like atomic bombs and unili^ed for constructive welfare 
activities. Tn these days of recognition of the solidarity of mankind 
and of the inter-dependence of nations and races on earth, it is futile 
to ask for the separation of one nation or group of nations from 
another in the name of independence. We all are members of one 
another, we are limbs or parts of o’le organic wlnle and must stand 
together if need be, rather than stand out and fall out to our mutual 
ruin and destruction and death. We ere beloved chil Iren of one 
Common Father and lo\al and obedient servants of one anl the same 
Divine Master, cal! Him tlol or Allah or Isvvar or Bha^avaii, Brahma 
or Param-Atma (Supreme Soul) or by whatsoever name yon please, 
and it is our sacred and proud privilege to love Him, serve Him, 
by loving and serving His children. All men and women are our 
brothers and sisters, and we are all fellow-subjects of the same 
Monarch or Sovereign—the Mother of Father Divine, the Queen or 
the King Divine, and ruler of all the worlds and heavens. 


( Hi ) Eelioious Toleration and the Spirit of 
Univbrsalism and Liberalism 

Next to caste and communal divisions comes the evil of religi¬ 
ous disputes which generally mar the prospect of Hindu Muslim 
unity and inter-communal harmony. Religion is the most sacred 
thread that binds the human soul with the feet of God and it is the 
golden link that ought to bind soul to soul, unite mind with mind 
and heart with heart. It is the one agency that ought to secure 
peace on earth and goodwill among men and spread the Gospel of 
Love and service and fellowship everywhere. And yet it is in the 
name of religion that one community is fighting against another 
community in India and sectarian jealousies and hatred and violence 
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and foBatin resolutions and citastrophies are engendered in ibe aoeiil 
life of the Indian people. One religion may differ from another, in 
its theology, in its morals, in its rituals, but there is no reason.nfHy 
the members profesdng the^e two religions should not live in peace 
and harmony together, with mutual consideration and appreciation 
for each other’s faiths and culta''es and traditions, respecting the 
feelings of neighbours an 1 minoritieb belonging to other denomina¬ 
tions. The remely lies in mutual understanding and peaceful dis¬ 
position an 1 goodwill, spirit of charity, toleration, helpfulness and 
service and co operation, irrespective of caste and creed and colour. 

To help in creating this atmosphere, the Government and the people 
have clear duties before them, viz. :— 

(1) . They should undertake publication of such verses, passages 
and extracts from the different scriptures, as have a common basis 
or imply Universal agreement—either in regard to moral maxim 
principles of conduct, practice of virtuous life, ethical codes, etc., 
or in regard to the conception of God and tho soul and the world 
and their relation to one another, as well as selections from the 
Vedas, the Upani^hads, the Gita, the 75endvesta, the Tripitaka, the 
Bible, tho Quoran, the Granth Sahib and other sacred Books to show 
that Ibero is underlying harmony in the spirit of their teachings 
regarding love and service, peace and goodwill, which are to provide 

the cementing bond of fellowohip among men and women professing 
diverse religions : 

*2) Arrangement should be made for the preparation of text-books 
on literature, history, Biography, Ethics, etc., which inculcate the 
spirit of harmony, concord and unity among the followers of diffeteot 
religions, laying before our youths under training the noble examples 
of holy living, high purpose and soul-force recorded in the deeds 
thought and words of.the Prophets, Saints and Sages of the world in 
all periods of religions history. 

(3) They should bring out editions of scriptures and lives of 
the Saints and the Prophets of the Hindns for the Christian and 
Muslim readers and compilations of the Scriptures and lives of the 
Prophets and Saints of the Muslim and Christians for the benefit of 
the Hindus, Buddhists and Parsis and so on. 

(4) A Parliament of Heligious should be invited from time to 
time in the great cities as well as in progressive and culturally suitable 
rural areas. 

(5) All the sacred places of pilgrimage and shrines of the different 
leHgiona should be open to visitors from among acbolers att(|, 

U-iMsp-vn 
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teekers &fter truth belongiqg to other faiths, for deriving spiritual 
benefits, cultivating charitable dispositions, for promoting tolerance 
and fellowship and a broader outlook. Libraries, Beading Booms, 
and Halls for meetings and discussions and readings and expositions 
of scriptures should be provided in these holy cities or shrines as well 
as in other progressive urban and rural centres. 

(6) Occasional excursions should be organised of Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians together visiting historical places, exchanging 
ideas, dining together, sleeping under the same roof and comparing 
each other’s notes on religious experience and cultural outlook follow¬ 
ing from their religious conviclion.s and spiritml endeavours. 

(7) Tiiere should be established a Chair ol Comparative Theology 
or Harmony of Keligions in every University (vide the University 
scheme below). 

(8) A Journal of Beligious Unity and Spiritual fellowship 
should be conducted liy a Board repre-ienting all faiths, each member 
thereof editing and censoiing or moderating articles contributed by 
menkbers of his own community or Congregation. 

Thus and thus alone can be generated a spirit of universalism 
and liber.iliMti among our educated youths which will make for religious 
toleratic'ii, fo badl;^ needed in India. 

IV. CoimELATION OK KlJUCATlON WFlIl IjIKU 

]. Education in Post-War India must prepare our youth for 
life, and life includes living and require a luelihood. W’e cannot 
correlate the school with the home, with the family and society, with 
the intellectual, moral and religious environments of the pupils under 
training unless the educational staff can undertake the tuition of the 
school boj s and girls as well as the college students in the task of 
earning bread, and helping in the production of food, clothes houses 
and the materials necessary thereto Our scheme of education will 
be incomplete without a scheme of ruf^al welfare, comprehending the 
supply of food-staffs, clothing staffs and housing materials, etc. for 
the population of the rural areas in which majoiity of our schools 
must be situated and also for the urban areas and their people in the 
neighbourhood of the rnial schools. Such a comprehensive scheme 
can be prepared only with the help of experts, not of the Educational 
Department alone, but of the Departments of Agiiculiure and Veteri¬ 
nary, of the Forests and Public Works, of Medicine and Public 
Health, of Industries and Co-operative Societies so that a school is 
not to be regarded as a sole concern of teachers and educatioDists in 
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the naxtow sense, but a joint responsibility of all the 1 eads of Depart* 
ments, co-operating with tbe D.P.I., Trade and Commerce, Industry 
and Co-operative Stores, maintenance of health, prevention and 
cure of diseases, making and manufacturing of food and clothes of 
houses aud furniture as well as transport and communication (inolud* 
ing vehicles for conveying food-stuff and other necessaries of life 
through roads and waterways—from the steam engines to 
electric powers, from war-ships to aeroplanes, dockyards and 
aerodrome and motor workshops of all kinds)—nothing is of 
indifference to the educational administiators of Post-War planning. 
Youths of India must be trained in the art of making, doing, 
producing or bringing something out of nothing, which implies 
training of the will, fa‘-hioiiing of impulses and desires into a 
strong and iron determination and resolution until it becomes 
a habit or second nature with the young to do and make the right thing 
in the right place in the right manner. Tlie will-power i« a 
most important a'=])ect of the soul force and yet unfortunately for India 
this aspect has not been developed to the oxteiit that is desirable. 
Brains or intellect recened prominenco in our edueifional system, 
and liearrs or feelings, emotions and fentiments toi were not 
neglected, but the strengthening of the will through healthy 
activities, noble resolutions and firm determinations, has rather teen 
ignored. This is a defect that must be removed, if wo are to remedy 
the main diseases of our nat’otul life. Charactar-buildiug depends 
almost wholly on the dovclopmenl of the will. All the nation-building 
Departments must co-operate in fostering this side of human nature 
and three-fourths of the execution of educational Planning will be 
achieved therewith. 

2. To co-ordinate Education with Life as it is lived by our 
villagers, we must first of all provide for the supply of food to the 
people of the villages, including the school population. Rice, wheal, 
lintel and other cereals, potatoes and vegetables must be grown in 
plenty and at least adequately for meeting the reqiiitemenis of the 
population in the areas served by the school population. Bananas, 
Oranges, Mangoes, papayas, aud such other fruits must be produced 
as fat as possible. Betel-nuts and betel-leaves may be supplied 
where possible, from local resources, if this habit cannot be done 
away with. Milk must be supplied in pure quality and sufficient 
quantity at least for the children, for the expectant motbors, and fctf 
niothers of new-born children, for the patients and such othem^; 
needing nutritious diet. Oxen and buffaloes are needed for caUivt^ ^ jii^ 
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^nd8| apd cows and goats for milk) poultry and livestock farming are 
t^ue indispensable adjuacta to the probleirt of food supply in our 
vflieges, Thus Agriculture and Veteriuaiy Departments and their 
activities come in intimate connect'on with the problem of education 
QO far as training in the art of living and bread-earning is conceriied. 
It is, therefore, not without reaton (hat “Pood is identified with 
Brahxna or Supreme Self and the ultimate Reality by the Hindu 
sages (Anmniaya nrahma) and the Cliris-tiau Bible teaches every man 
to pray to the Father in Heaven “Give ub this day oar daily bread’’ 
in the words of Jebus, \vho« sp.nluil principle of life finds expiession 
iu the maxim “Man do's not live by breil alone ’’ The whole 
system of education in India tlius needs leshaping in the light of these 
requirementb, as has been rightly disjeiued by Mr. Gandhi and his 
associates in foririilaling the National Basic Elucation Scheme. 

3. We have dealt with the que.stion of connecting Education 
with the Bread Problem and “Gi-av More Food’ Campaign. Simi¬ 
larly eIncision iu school-j cui be co-ordinated w'ith the production of 
clothes and materials for clothing, epiuning, weaving, knitting, 
embroidery, needle work, tailoung, ouUuig, etc. The routine of the 
school must be so framed as to provide for each boy and girl spending 
not less than 12 weeks in the year at the rate of 3 hours a day {i.c,, 
84 days of 3 houm or 43 days of 6 hours! in the cultivation of cotton 
or jute or supply of wool from the sheep. Spinning and producing 
yarn for clothes, in weaving a d/mti or sari or cnlting and tailonqg, 
aewing of his own shirt or coit, or her own chemise, frock, etc , 
rearing silk-worm and producing endi moga or silk, e'e There should 
be compulsory spinning for boys and weaving for gills. Arrangement 
may be made for the sale of all clothing materials and finished clothes, 
which will bring a good return for those who spin and weave or do 
the knitting, cutting, etc. Mending and darning also should receive 
attention under the same bead. 

4. Housing Problem and Town Planning might be considered 
too big a subject for training in the school hours or during the school, 
ing period. But schooi children should receive Uaining in bomboo' 
work, cane work, wood work, brick work, in making ropes, knot- 
tying, repairing a wall or a roof or a ceiling Village youth should 
get practised in the art of bridge-buildii.g, road-making bouae-con*. 
truction (the thatched house), etc., and mixing lime and mortar with 
teick'or concrete or stone and cements, they must know how to baa^ 
iron sheet? and Asbestos for roofing, walling, etc. Model hone* aw 
prepared by primary and middle Vernacular scbool p«|,ihft twdhr the 
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gNtdaoce of their teachern and there is no reascm why fh^ aame ^nld 
not be possible for college students and high school boys on it 
larger scale. Once the interest is created and the cariosity ht 
roused in our youths, these things will be welcomed by the parents ^9^ 
well as the scholars as parts of extra curricular actii^ity daring the 
student life. 

Adult education it. not only meant for further education for boys 
and girls passing the secondary schools but also required for the 
illiterate who attend night schools and other centres for becoming 
literate. Libraries and Beading rooms are needed in very large 
numbers for promoting and extending the facility of adult eduoationi 
Evening classes should become a rule rather than an exception 
throughout the countries and especially during the rainy season and 
winter months, when the peasants farmers and agriculturists are free 
from the sowing and reaping work. In these evening classes f<Mr 
adults, vocationai training should be given in all subjects connected 
with food, clothing, housing, etc as well as with arts, crafts, com¬ 
merce and busiiiesb. By a judicious distribution of lessons in schools 
and colleges, most oi the boys and girls of the educational institutions 
proceeding beyond the middle school course may be made to specialise 
in one or more vocational and technical brarches of knowledge aud 
thereby qualifying themselves for earning a decent livelihood. 

Evening classes under specially qualified teachers could provide 
training for those youths who wre willing to be proficient in the 
art of cooking, making sweets and pastries, hair-dressing, tailoring, 
making apparels, outfits, domestic service requirements, carpentry 
sroithery, drawing and painting, bookbinding, making card-board 
frames, pencil-making, button-making, mat-making, paper-making, 
slate-making, manufacturing articles from bamboo, cane, straw, jute, 
etc. 

VL Spiritual Heconslruction through Education. Three R’s 
are supposed to be the foundation of Piimary Education, viz : Bead¬ 
ing, (W) *ritmg and (A) ritbmetic, but these a''e of no use by themsel¬ 
ves unless the children of our schools are established in the three H'f, 
viz : Healthiness, Holiness and Wholeness, which aie the foundations 
of the following 3 R's on a moral and spiritual /plane, viz : Kegularity, 
Bighteousness and RenunoMtion of self. All children must be tiwined 
in the art of living a regular life, a righteous life and an unselfii^ 
lilacd self-renunciation or self dedication. Habits of forming a lOU* 
tine of daily life and pursuing a plan of simple, sincere and holy 
A life of faith, hope and charity, a life cf all-jund 
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aided perfection in body^ mind and epirit, after the pattern of Divine 
life as mEmifested in the character of the Prophets, Saints and 
Bhaktas of all ages and all races roast be considered an essential 
prh-reqoisite of training for onr school-children- The whole natidn 
can be dtseiplined in good condact and trained in cbaracter-bnilding 
only through the moral and spiritual drilling of school children. Hence 
the necessity of spiritual Beconetruction by way of Bed Cross and 
Temperance work, recognising the value of cleanliness, dignity of 
labour, purity of heart, generosity of disposition, charity and tolerance, 
patience and perseverauce. forgiveness and forbearance, moral and 
religions considerations, etc. An all-round National Fitness Campaign 
must be initiated in the form of Bed Cross Campaign, Health and 
Hygiene Propaganda, Temperance and Prohibition Campaign, Physical 
Training and Development Campaign, Leisure Hour Hobbies, Re¬ 
creation Clubs, Arts and Handicrafts Drive, Music and Fine Arts 
Promotion Societies, Welfaie Leagues, Cultural and Spiritual Fellow¬ 
ship, etc. as advof’ated in the “Training in Leadership and Citizenship 
for young India” published b} the University of Calcutta, 


BfLIGIODS EI)UCA7I0V 

To develop the latent spiritual faculties and religious siuceptibili- 
ties of our boys and girls, it is essential that they should be given an 
opportunity of systematically studying the lives of Prophets and Saints 
and Sages and Heroes of the Beligious World the Scriptures of their 
own religions as well as of other communities so far as practicable. 
Intercommunal Harmony is best promoted by the mutual appreciation 
of each other’s religious, based on a study ot the lives of Prophets and 
Saints and Scriptures. The whole year could be conveniently divided 
into:— 

(I) Prophets’ Weeks and (II) Scripture Weeks, e.g. (I) (a) 
Abraham Week (ft) Moses Week, (c) David Week, (d) Jesus Week, 
(a) St. Paul’s Week. (/) Muhammad Week, (g) Krishna Week, (A) 
Baffift Week, (i) Buddha Week (/) Jina Week (Jainas) (k) Zara> 
iboktra Week (f) Nanak Week (m) Chaitanya Week (n) Sankara Deva 
Week* 

II (<t) Vedas Week, (6) Dpanishads Week, (c) Gita Week, (d) 
Tripitakias Week, (c) Zend Avasta Week, (f) Old Testament Week, 
{g) New Testament Week, (h) Quoran Week, (/) Cirantlia Salwb 
Weak, etc. Each week-day may be a'fsocialed with the day sacred to 
memory of t})e Prophet or the Scripture coooerned, e.y., Sonday,*. 
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]>»y of Gayfttri Jap or Sun-Wonbip and of Christianity (Jesus a«id the 
New Testament of the Bible). 

Monday :—Day of the Mahabharata (Lunar Dynasty) In menKxry 
of The Gita of Krishna and Arjuna. 

Tuesday—The Day of Welfare and Social Service; Worship of 
Siva and Sakti, Peace and Power; Service and 
Sacrifice; Qod as Goodnessj doing good to the 
people and the country, being good to the world and 
humanity, 

Wednesday—The Day of Budhi Odin and the Sages, Seers, 
Yogis—Buddha, Socrates, Yajfiavalkya, etc. 

Thursday—The Day of Brihaspati, of Gurus and Priests and 
Ministers of Beltgious, Saints and Apostles, Gurn 
Nanak, Ghaitanya, Sankar Deva, Dadu, Kabir and 
others. 

Friday—The day of Mubammed and the Quoran; Islamic Culture; 
Mahatma Gaudhi’s Baindhun. 

Saturday—The Day of the Jews and the Parsees, the Old Testa¬ 
ment and Zend-Avesta. 

A Faculty of Theology should be the first essential for every Uni¬ 
versity in Indi.i. Each religjon should be represented by a Department 
of this faculty. For example the Department of Vedic Beligion, 
would include a Chair of Vedic and Upauishadic Philosophy, Lecturers 
on the Gita and tlie Epic Philosophy, on the Puranas and the Smritis 
and on the six systems of Dareanas, etc. There may be a Chair of 
Buddhism, a Ch.iir of Jainism, a Chair of Vaishiuvism, a Chair of 
Saiva and Sakta Tantras, a Chair of Sikhism, as well as Chairs of 
Christianity and Islamic Theology. It would not be difficult to obtain 
suitable scholars for filling these cliairs, and money may be found by 
appealing to each community to raise funds for the facilities of study 
and research in tlieir ros()ective religious literature. Religion has been 
in the past and still is the predominant factor in Indian life, and the 
people of India would be keen and enthusiastic in coming forward to 
meet the requirements of religions studies. It is an erroneous pre¬ 
sumption on the part of some educated leaders that religion is not 
Wanted for our national regeneration and that religions education, if 
introduced in our Universities, would create discord and disturb the 
peace and goodwill prevailing among the various races of men in this 
country. On the contrary, religion is the moat effective means ^ 
elevating the common misses As well as the educated youths of 
and religtoni if fooperly understood and loyally followed, oab, Dib, 
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cti'nStentingf bond for strengthening the natdral ties of fellowsiup in 
love and service which will wake a happy family of the whole hnina* 
nity and bring atx>ut the Kingdom of Heaven on earlh, establishing 
peace and goodwill, among all raoen. The Faculty of Theology will 
help in creating an atmosphere of niutaal understanding and appre* 
eiation of each other’s culture and religion, and promote a spirit of 
service and sacrifice, prepare the way for purity of thought and word 
and deed and encourage those virtues of toleiation and consideration 
which enable us to respeet other people’s point of view, to identify 
ourselves with the interests of all religious denominations, communities 
and racQs. Teachers of re’igious classeas in schools and colleges. 
Priests and Maulavis an 1 Padris, can be trained in these Theological 
Departments. 

The Vaishnava Theological University in Brindaban can set up on 
ideal for the future Theoloaical Faculties of our Indian Universities 
and be a raciuiting ground for the stud of Theological faculties in these 
Universities. 

National Welfare in Free India 'thiougli a Theological University) 
Political freedom has been attained by us, but have we liberated our¬ 
selves from the thraldom of illiteracy, of insanitary cunJition in 
villages, of capitalists, priests and aiistocrats, of grecl and selfishue^ss 
and sprit of distrust and disunion among the masses and the cdahscs 
of our people? How to achieve this piiraary gial of freedom for our 
women and children at borne, for our teachers and pupils in schools, 
for our peasants and labourers in the fields of agriculture and industry 
and for our ofiicial and non-official leaders and members of legislature, 
Directors, inspectors and ministerials, clericals and menials of the 
various Government departments, that is the problem of problems 
for those who have the National Welfare of Free India at heart and 
who are engaged in the task of post-work reconstruction and planning 
and development for a progressive nation. 

To begin from the beginning, nothing worth attempting can be 
gained without a strong moral and spritual foundation. The basis 
of National welfare and Progress must be sought in the national 
dbazneteristics of the people, in their historical growth and development, 
in tJiesr coHural outlook, in their customs and habits, in their mannars 

motais* and in their longstanding traditions. Let us look into 
tile matterlittle more closely and find out the sources of our maladies 
attd Use Uf^ai/^ end indispensable remedy for these. We must dive 
dMiet anil 4ei^per into the bottom of the ocean and pick up Penis of 
vaiae^ 
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it the Ce&er of the man*'. As it the child to wiii hA 
the men. But here we a oomtaou oonceptioa of childhood or mea* 
hood? Oar children are first Hindus, ICussalmans, Cbrittiant, 
Baddbitte and Sikhs, and even among the Hindus, they are either 
Vaithnavas or S&ktas. Bhagavatas or Bhaivas, Brahmins or K^yasthas, 
Vaidyas or Sudras. Then we have the division of Assamese, 
Bengalis, Marathis Q-ujaratis, Hindustanis, etc. 

So we have to tram our youths firbt of all in the art of loving 
all beiogs without distinction of caste and creed and colour and com> 
munity, in the art of living together in peace and harmony with 
mutual respect aud tolerance, with true reverence for all religitms as 
Divine dispensations. No religions are untrue, no religion is without 
high moral principles. No religion encourages vice or enjoins untruth 
and violence and hatred. No scriptures in the world teach men or 
women to be dishonest, impure, unholy, unclean and untruthful. Ho 
prophets or saints ever exhorted their followers to be jealous, malicioas 
or violent in thought, word and deed. Let all children of the human 
family, wherever they may be born and brought up, whetever may 
be their religion or community, learn the simple lessons of truth and 
honesty, moral purity and clean living, the noble lessons of loving 
even those who liate them, of serving the poor, the hungry, the 
homeless, the ill-cUd, the illiterate and ignorant and of sacrificing 
their all, their money, their comforts, their time and if need be even 
their life for the welfare of the co.-nmunity, the country and humanity 
—who are representatives of Divinity. Thus everyone should re« 
cognise (1) that there are certain moral maxims that are common to 
all religions, which may be codified and followed as a code of honour 
by children of all races and nations; (2) that all religions should be 
respected and the God (or Gods and Goddesses), the scriptures (which 
are either revealed or believed as words of God), and the prophets 
and saints of all faith should be treated with reverence ; (3) that all 
differences in creeds and dogmas should be sought to be reconciled 
and where this is not possible, honest conviction of all should be 
respected and tolerated until the harmony of all faiths and cultures 
is established on a scientific basis. There is room for propaganda and 
publicity of these three principles in and through the churches, 
mosques, temples and shrines, Viharas, monasteries and places of 
pilgrimage of all religions. Unfortunately religious pieaohers and mis- 
sionaris, the priests, Moulsvis or Mullahs, Pandas, Porohits and 
bandits, of the different religious professions do not always observe 
the SQpreipe oo4o of all religiors, viz., love of God and love of 
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boors (which means all men and women), respect tor truth and peace 
and non<vio!ence, and the spirit of service and helpfulness which 
are enjoined by all religions. 

Hatred for people not belonging to one’s own creed or cot&mnnity, 
is neither a sign of piety nor of culture and catholicity. A ’broad 
outlook, spirit of tolerance, regard for all, consideration of the 
minorities and such other noble qualities of the soul should be develop¬ 
ed in all children as part of their general education in schools, or 
as an indispensable requiiement of their religious training through 
the churches, mosques and temples. liet us take up the first principle 
for a detailed study and examination. What are the teachings of 
the Vedas, the Upanisbadas, the Gita, the Bbagvata Purana, so far 
as the Hindu scriptures are concerned, in regard to truth, nou-voilence, 
peace, love and universil brotherhood or friendship? V/hat are 
the maxims or practical codes of moral conduct, as preached in the 
Buddhist scriptures, Dharniapada, Suttanipata and Mabapariuirvana 
(to take only thess thiee of tlnir holy books). Waat do we learn 
from the Chiistian (including the Old Testament of the Jews) scriptuies 
on the same virtues and duties? Are there similar injunctions and 
comraandments by tlie Koran and Islamic religious literature to 
support the same lessons? Can we show by an impartial study of 
the religious literature ut the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Christians 
and the Muslims that thoic is intrinsic beauty of moral teachings 
contained in the scriptures of all the religions and exemplified, 
illustrated and practised in the lives of their prophets, saints and 
sages? The Avataras oi Hindus were God incarnate, who descended 
on earth to save the virtuous, the pious and the righteous, to destroy 
or eliminate (by reform or by transformation or by translation into 
another higher world) the evil-doers, and to establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven, of virtue and duty, of peace and love and joy unbounded, 
(Dharmarajya being equivalent to Ram Bijya and Rama is the vary 
embodiment of dharma or righteousuesb). So it is only natural that 
the Gita identifies religion with morality an 1 Jays stre3B on duties on© 

owes to the community and to humanity as sacred obligations one 
owes to God Himself 

The Research Institute of the Vaishnava Theological University 
is sure to explore the possibilities of finding the basis of unity in the 
moral teachings of all the Prophets and Scriptures of the World, by 
prODgoting researches iu the field of comparative religion. The Gita 
ali^ 'the Bible, the Quoran and the Zend Avesta, the Upanishads and 
^ Tripitakas, the Bbagavata Parana and the Mystic literature of 
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the West, if sindied impartiftlly and without bias, will surely prelent 
us a number of moral maxims and ethical principles which are 
common to all religions. To tell tlie truth, to love one’s fellowmen, 
to obey and serve one’s elders and superiors, to abstain from stealing 
and killing, from dishonest dealings and adulteries and all kinds of 
vicious conduct will be found to be the central moral code of all creeds 
and communities. National welfare in Free India demands an All- 
India Theological University which will undertake such research works 
on Comparative Religion through it^ scholars and foster the spirit 
of harmony and toleration among all the faiths and cultures of 
humanity. The Viswa-Bhagavati or the Vaishnava Theological 
University in Brindaban intends to bring about this consummation 
in Free India aud thereby restore the holy spiritual atmosphere of 
Sree Brindaban, which was veritably a kingdom of Heaven in the days 
of Sree Krishna an3 his cowlierd companions. May the Lord 
Bhagavan Sree Han shower His blessings on all who are serving this 
new University and helping Us growth and development through their 
co-operation. 



mill on justice, law, punishment 

AND SOVEREIGNTY 


Prof, Sobhanlal Mookehjea, m.a. 

John S(uart Mill’s theoiiea of Justice, La jf, Funishin'iiit and 
Sovereignty all rept on Lis conception of the Goo'l, In ’b'tillta* 
rianiero, he tries (o hanronise the conliicting claims of social utility 
with those of individual utility and this accounts for his synoptic 
viev? of Justice, Law, Pun'shinent and Sovereignty. 

To find out the proper definition of Justice, Mill first clears up 
the ambiguities in the concept of Justice. Tt is generally assumed 
that impartiality is an obligation of Justice. But Mil! observes 
that impartiality cannot be regarded as a duty in itself, but as a 
means to some other duly. Tt is, he says, “a necessary condition 
of the fulfilment of the other obligations of justice”.^ He, however, 
admits that impartiality is a condition of social and distributive 
jubthe‘‘towards which all institutions, and tlie efforls of all various 
citizens, should be made in the utmost [lossibie degree to converge”.* 
But distributive justice, in bis analysis, is “involved in the very 
meaning of utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle”; for “the 
equal claim of everybody to happiness in the estimation of the 
moralist and of the legiblator. involves an equal claim to all the 
means of happinebs”.* In this context. Mil! accepts the Benthamite 
dictum, “everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one” 
as “an explanatory commentary” “under the principle of utility”.* 

It is further assumed that Justice is the principle according to 
which every one should get what he or she deserves. A person is 
regarded as deserving Good from those whom he does good and evil 
fiom those to whom he does evil. The ambiguity here arises in 
connection with the religious precept of returning Good even for evil*“ 
a precept not taken as a rase of the realisation of Justice but as an 
exception to which the claims of Justice are waived in favour of other 
considorations. 

Justice is often correlated to the recognition of the legal rights 
of othets. But, as Mill points out, this view of Justice » often 
complicated by the existence of moral rights along with legal rights 

I 

* tiiU's VltWarianitm, (EveTyiuan’B Edilioo), p. 67. 

■ Ibid, p. 68. • Ibid. p. t IhU, p. 68. 
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and by the prdblam whether it is just or unjust in withholding * 
moral right from a perton to which, legally, he has a claim. 

When such are the various diflSculties in the way of finding eiil 
a proper definition of Justice, Mill accepts the most aimple and 
practical interpretation of Justice offered by the etymological meaning 
of “Justice”. Etymologically, he recalls, Justice means “conformity 
to law“,^ or the “idea of legal constraint*'.^ A comprehenedvo 
theory of Justice, therefore, involves a theory of Law, a theory of 
Punishment and a theory of Eights. Accordingly, Mill defines 
Justice as follows—“Justice is a name for certain classes of moral 
rules, which concern the essentials of human welhbeing more nearly, 
and are therefore of more absolute obligation, than any other rules 
for the guidance of life ; and the notion which we have found to be 
of the essence of the idea of justice, that of a right residing in an 
individual, implied and testifies to this more binding obligatkm'*.' 
Justice is intimately related to Liberty because it implies some 
“social utilities” which promote human pleasure or convenience 
“at once by the moie definite natuie of its commands, and by the 
Steiner diaracter of it^ sanction^” than by the mere idea of utilitari¬ 
anism.^ Mill’s conception of Justice is social in the sense that it 
works as the hindrance to those who violate the rights of others, as 
the preventive force which makes the citizen feel that be must not 
be an intolerable nuisance. “It is by a person’s observance of these 
(hindrances) that his fitness to exist as one of the fellowship of 
human beings is tested and decided”.^ Justice is also the criterion 
of Progress. For, every previous stage of social improvement “has 
passed into the rank of a universally stigmatised injustice and 
tyranny” in the face of a more enlightened stage of social exietenoe.* 
Justice, we thus see, is the collection of moral requirements whirii, 
together, “stand higher in the scale of social utility” than others; 
it may, however, be oveiruled in exceptional cases where the social 
duty is very urgent. For example, “to save a life it may not only 
be allowable, but a duty, to steal, or take by force, the necessary 
food or medicine, or to kidnap, and compel to officiate, the only 
qualified medical practitioner”.^ Justice, in a word, appeals to Mill 
as a challenge to the conservative view that is usually associated with 
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ibft lerm aad thfs challenge ie doabtleas the other side of hia realistic, 
humanitarian outlook which makes him welcome a thorough reform 
in the social order so as to make it conformable to Justice. 

We now pass on to Mill’s theories of Law and Punishment 
because, he reminds us, “the idea of justice supposes two things ^ 
a rule of conduct, and a sentiment which sanctions the rule”.^ The 
first implies Law: the second, Punishment. 

Mill’s thorough-going repudiation of TnMiitionism makes him 
assert that Law must be free from “any process of construction 
a priori **He praises Bontham for, the latter demolis’iei all super- 
elitioDS in legislation and sought to lay a foundation “for a rational 
science of law by direct consideraljon of the facts of human life’’.* 
As an empiricist, again. Mill strongly condemns the theory of Law 
of Nature. While be admits that originally, this theory did much 
to remove age-old superstitions, to liberalise the human minds and 
to establish the fundamental equality of nun, it has now exhausted 
all these powers and is making “men greater bigots’’.* Mill here 
seems to mean that the the ry ol Law of Nature is based on a sort 
of mystification of Nature as Supernatuie and, as such, fails to 
vindicate the utilitarian function of Law as a means to maximise 
human happiness by the codification of a custom or conduct whose 
benefits have stood the test of direct experience. 

Mill further clarifies his view of Law when he praises Austin 
who interprets laws in respect of “their organic structure’’. Such 
a ^'scientific point of view’’ is necessary, Mill insists, to build up 
a legal system from the study of the similarities and diversities in the 
different systems of law.® fie finds, fault with the legal theories of 
Hooker, Blacketone and Montesquieu who used the viord “law” in a 
tuataphorical sense, connoting “physical laws of organic life’’.* As 
a titilitarian, be believes that Law fulfils its social purpose best when 
!t allows the fullest satisfaction of the organic needs of the individual 
without which be is not able to develop his personality. Mill is thus 
led to a teleological definition of Law—“Law is a system of means for 
attainment of ends.’’' The individual “ends” for self-development 
are integrated in the legal system when they find social approval. 
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In his **bitberfco uispublished speech on the mflaence dflhW«> 
jera.*' * Mill attacks the lawyers’ narrow, joristic approach to UnW, 
and stresses the need for going deeply into what the modem I’lnra* 
listic theorists on Sovereignty would call “the philosophy of law.** 
He says, *'W6 cannot expect mnch aid in making good laws from 
those whose daily bread is derived from the defects of the laws.'* 
He thoroughly repudiates their “professional narrowness of mind 
which is a uniform effect of the exclusive study of one system.” 
He laments that the lawyers oiten strengthen their offensive front 
by relying on “a mere inaecnracy of expression, a trifling error in 
any matter of detail, the employment of one inapposite illustration.” 
“Even when a cause is good,” Mill concludes, “a lawyer has not 
done his duty by it unless he has given it all the gloss and varnish 
of which it is susceptible, disguised all its weak parts and heightened 
its strong ines by artihcial colouring Not one half only, but three* 
fuuiths at least, of his hubiness is deception,” Mill can value a 
theory of Law which is supported by a broad social philosophy and 
free from t e personal, rather disloited vision of many of its defen* 
ding jurif-ts. 

After elaborating his views on the nature and function of Law, 
Mill now explains his theory of Punishment. He prefaces his dis¬ 
cussion by an analysis of the ambiguities underlying the different 
iboonos oi ruuishment. For example, there are people who say 
that “it 18 unjust to punish any one for the sake of example to 
others.” They maintain that Punishment is just only when it aims 
at the Good of the sufferer himself. There are others who oppose 
this view and argue that Punishment has a preventive aspect and 
that the right to Punishment ih exeicised as a iegitimate right of 
self-defence. Others like Owen deny that there is any j'ustice in 
Paiiishment at all, “for tlie criminal dil lut make his own character ; 
his education, and the (ircumstauccs which sntrouuded him. Lave 
made him a criminal, and for these lie is not responsible.” Again, 
there is the retaliatory theory of Pnuishment-—“an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” Mill suspects that there is “iu most minds, 
a secret hankering after it.” ’ Further, there are persons who would 
insist on Punishment proportional to the crime. 

Surveying all those different theories of Punishment, Mill admits 
that each one of them may be “extiemely plausible” and as long as 
the question of Puuishment is debated as an issue of Justice simply^ 

* The Beonomiea, Vol. V, March, 1926, pp. 1-6 

* MiU’e Vtilitanuntsn, p 68« 
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iright in so for as he is jiot forced to consider other maiiims of Jnstioe 
than the one be chooses. *‘No one of tliem/' Mill argues* *‘can 
carry out his own notioa of Justice without trampling upon another 
equally binding.” * To solve this difficulty, he insists upon accep¬ 
tance of hiB utilitarian theory of Punishment. 

Mill says that “the desire to punisli a person who has done harm 
to some individual is a spontaneous outgrowth from two sentiments, 
both in the highest degree natural, and which either are or resemble 
instincts ; the impul-e of self-defence, and the feeling of sympathy.” * 
On this point, he sa 3 s, man differs from animals in two respects— 
he is capable of sympathising with all humin beings and he has a 
more develo|>ed intelligence which widens his sentiments so much 
that he can build up ”a community of interest between himself and 
the human society.” ^ The sentiment of Justice through Punishment 
of the offender is nothing moral; ”what is moral, is the exclusive 
subordination of it to the social sympathies ” The need for Punish¬ 
ment arises, in the opinion of Mill, because some people do int “pay 
regard to the other’s happiness.” * 

Mill advocates corporal punishment in some cases. In liis letter 
to a school-boy of fourteen,' replying to the quesiiun, ‘‘fs flogging 
good or bad for boys?” he declares that fl igging inu-t he reserved 
only for very grave moral delinquencies and in other case's, some 
milder form of corporal punishment is preferable to flogging. His 
condemnation of the frequent, indiscriminate use of flogging as an 
instrument of punishment finds eloquent expression in the course of 
his Parliamentary Speech on Habeas Corpus Suspension in Ireland, 
“When any man in authority—whether he was the captain of a ship 
or the commander of a regin.ent, or the master of a school, needed 
the instrument of flogging to maintain his authority—that man 
deserved flogging as much as any of those who were flogged by his 
evders.” • 

Just as he reserves flogging as an extreme form of Punishment, 
so Mill also supports Death Punishment as an ultimate penaHy of 
teflry grave antisocial offences threatening the happiness of the com- 
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muoal life. In one of his brilliant; Pariiameniairy Addcesaes, lie 
advances some cogent arga meats for Capital Funishtnent so as to rale 
oot all emotional considerations. **When there has been bronght 
home to any one, by conclasive evidence, the greatest crime known 
to the law ; and when the attendant circnmstances snggest no pallia* 
tion of the guilt, no hope that the culprit may even yet not be 
unworthy to live among mankind, nothing to make it probable that 
the crime was an deception to his general chariu:ter rather than a 
consequence of it, then I confess it appears to me that to deprive the 
criminal of the life of which he has pioved himself to be unworthy— 
solemnly to blot him out from the fellowship of mankind and from 
the catalogue of the living—is the most appropriate, as it is certainly 
the most impressive, mode in which society can attach to so great a 
crime the penal consequences which for the security of life it is indis* 

pensable to annex to it.The very fact that death punishment is 

more shocking tlian any other to the imagination, necessarily renders 
the Courts of Justice more scrupulous in requiring the fullest evidence 
of guilt.” * 

While remaining a supporter of the mollified form of the retri¬ 
butive theory of Punishment, Mill, in another context, emphasises 
that the Punishment is a km 1 of language to express moral dis¬ 
approval of vei 7 wrong actions so that people may be educated not 
to do such wrongs. He laments that a great portion of efforts and 
talents in the world “are employed in merely neutralising one 
another.” So he suggests, “It is the proper end of government to 
reduce this wretched waste to the smallest possible amount, by taking 
such measures as shall cause the energies now spent by mankind in 
injuring one another, or in protecting themselves against injury, to 
be turned to the legitimate employment of the human faculties, that 
of coiiipelling the powers of nature to be more and more subservient 
to physical and moral good”. * 

Mill’s theory of Rights is closely connected with his theory of 
Panishment. For, he thinks that thet^question of Punishment arises 
because some Bight which a person is entitled to enjoy, is violated 
by another person and the latter is to be punished for such violation.* 
“Tohaveanght, then”, he declares, “is to have something which 
society ought to defend me in the possession of”.* Society ought to 
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defend the Bighte pnrely on the gronnd of Utility. Proteotion of 
Bights is demanded. Mill thinks, not on rational grounds, but because 
tlMare is ‘*an animal element, the thirst for retaiiation”.* The interest 
involved is that of security which Mill considers as the most vital 
of all human interests. It is on utilitarian grounds that Mill* also 
upholds the liiberty and Rights of the citizens. He opposes the 
theory of Natural Rights because such Rights are based not on the 
assumption that moral rules and political institutions are means to 
an end, “the general good”, ra'hei they rest on a metapliyBical con¬ 
ception of Eights from which moral rubs and political institutions 
are made to emanate.* 

As it is the State which is to be the final authority as the gua¬ 
rantor of Rights, the administrator of Justice and the uicimatB penali¬ 
sing ageDQy when Rights are violated, Mill’s theories of Justice, Law, 
Punishment and Rights all revolve round his theory of Sovereignty, 
He supports Austin’s theory of Sovereignty, though with much re¬ 
servations. Austin defines a Right as follows—“Whenever a legal 
duty is to be performed towards or in nspect of some determinate 
person, that person is 'invested with a right”. Austin thus links up 
Bights with Duties in his juristic interpretation of Sovereignty. Here¬ 
in, according to Mill, lies the inadequacy of Austinian analysis of 
Sovereignty. Such analysis fails to secuie ‘-peiiect exhaustiveness” 
because, “it does not satisfy the conception which is in every one’s 
mind, of the meaning of the word right. Almost every one will feel 
that there is, somehow, an element left out; an element which is 
approximately, though perhaps imperfectly, expressed by saying, 
that the person who has the right, is the person who is meant to be 
benefited by the imposition of the duty.” ^ The same emphasis on 
Bights coming before Duty is found in Mill’s remark in another con¬ 
text, when he says—“Duties of perfect obligation are those duties 
in virtue of which a correlative right resides in some person or per¬ 
sons”. * We see, therefore, that while Austin, in his theory of 
Sovereignty, is concerned with l o more than the impersonal legal 
relations, where legal duty comes before a legal right, Mill, on the 
contrary, is concerned with the benefit or utility that the individuals 
derive from the State through claims and counter-claims, that is, 
through Bights and Duties, Bight going before Duty. 


*1 JMA.p 80. 

* Mill’s Augwte Comte and Poeitiviem, p. 61. 

t Mill** «swjr oti Austin itt fats Disaettationa and Diseimione, Yol. ITI, p, 230. 
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Farther clarifying his theory of Soyereignty, Mill remarha that 
Comte's criticism of the concept of Sovereignty of the People at an 
absolute* negative, metaphysical concept is quite jost. Bat he also 
thinks that Comte has missed the benehcial, positive sides of the coiv* 
cept. Mill admits th it the concept of Popular Sovereignty **claims 
the direct participation of the governed in their own government, not 
as a natural right, but as a means to important ends, under the con¬ 
ditions and with the limitations which those ends impose"/ In this 
limited sense, he observes, the concept of Popular Sovereignty be¬ 
comes the bedrock of Democracy. 

After this objective presentation of Mill’s theories of Justice, 
Law, Punishment and Sovereignty, we now come to a brief critical 
appraisal of these theories. 

On examination, Mill’s tbeoiy of Justice seems to have much in 
common with the Platonic theory of Justice. Plato’s conception of 
Justice, accoicling to which every one must do his own work end the 
rulers should see that he is not interfered with, implies two charac¬ 
teristics of Justice which we also find In Mill’s theory. These 
characteristics are—freedom and equality; freedom, because, without 
it, one’s creative impulse in doing one’s own work vanishes; equality, 
because, it is fitting to treat the individuals as equals for, their re¬ 
semblances far outweigh their differences. 

Mill’s view that Jiiotice is the mainspring of the dynamic life 
of man and society because it is the spirit behind Progress, has been 
supported by many modern writers. Hobhouse seems to incorporate 
Mill's views of the relations between Justice and Progress in his 
sociological theory of Justice by saying that “Justice has to maintain 
the functions by which the needs of the community are served and 
to prevent misfunction or obstruction.’’ * “Justice is restrictive’*, 
Karl Britton says, “benevolence expansive. The morality that Mill 
really adopted combined both elements.’’ ’ 

Hosooe Pound, the distinguished American jurist, in his despair 
to find out a satisfactoiy standard for Justice harmonising the recalci¬ 
trant social wants, advises, in these days of packed up social group¬ 
ings, to follow only the pragmatic way of satisfying the maximum 
social wants.* But this ad hoe conclusion of Pound is rightly criticised 
by Barker because, in the absence of a definite standard for Justice, 

* IfiU't AugutU Comte and PoeiUvitm, p 79. 

* The Blementt of Soctat Juahee, by Hobliouse, p. 19i. 

* KmI Batten’s John Stuart MM, (Peltoau books), p. 66. 

* lu^roduoUan to the Phtloaophy of Law, by Rosooe J’ound, p. 188. 
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there wifi be much difficulty in integrating the individual wills thrown 
pell-mell.* As Barker himself lays down, Justice in Politics is of 
twofold importance, first, as the relationdiip '‘between man and mm 
in an organised system of human relations", and, secondly, the rela¬ 
tionship "expressed in a joining or fitting between value and value 
in a general sum and synthesis of values". Such is also Mill's 
synthetic and humanist theory of Justice. It aims at the neutralisa¬ 
tion of human and social conflicts more through a fair distribution 
of happiness than through a mere increase in its total amount. In 
this way, it becomes not merely a theory of human relations, but also 
a theory of value-relations with Happiness ns the intrinsic central 
value. 

Mill’s theory of Law as a supplement to his theory of Justice, is 
teleological and empirical. His is a search for the I’hilobophy of Law 
and in his search for this philosophical basis, he rejects all a priori 
construction of Law and chooses the empirical basis in which Law 
appears to him as an "organic structure", as means to ends. His 
empirical approach to Law is fully evident when be rejects the theory 
of Law of Nature. 

The group of modern writers known as the Pluralist'* define Law 
as "the evaluation of interests." The pluralistic theory of Law pro¬ 
claims that laws are the indices of tlie weight of the various forces 
in society—political, economic, cultural. As such, a law must be 
interpieted in the background of a social philosophy and must express 
the pull of the various conflicting interests as represented by the 
groups. Mill’s teleological theory of Law as means to ends and his 
emphasis on the philosophical basis of Law in his hitherto unpub¬ 
lished speech On the influence of lawyers seem to be quite in line 
'with the spirit of the modern pluralistic theory of Law. 

But his speech on the adverse influence of lawyers has been very 
severely criticised by Professor Jenks.* Jenks observes that Mill 
underestimates the role of lawyers. It was the "sturdy lawyers and 
. judges," ho says, who "had turned the writ of Habeas Corpus from 
its original intent as a police engine into a world famous guarantee 
of personal liberty." Jenks goes so far as to attribute this speech of 
Mill to '‘a pre-historic age" because, in 1825, when it is delivered, 
little is known of the history of Law. Thus Jenks concludes, "To 
UB, who live in an age in which the discoveries of anthropology and 
experimental psychology have revolutionised our attitude towards the 

t PrincipUa of Social and Political Theory, by Barker, pp. 102 and 171. 

2 Tbe Sconomiea, Vol. V, Ifanh, 192fi, pp. 7.0. 
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8od»l sciences, Hili appears as a somewhat thin and pathetic ghost, 
living in an unreal world of a priori convictions, acquired solely by 
the method of introspection.'* 

We think that Jenks* criticism is very much unfair. As a lover 
of Liberty, Mill will certainly be the last person to undervalue the 
service of the lawyers as defenders of (ivi) liberty in England. It is, 
again, unfair to suggest that this speech of Mill belongs to "a pre¬ 
historic age." Mill appeals to human experience while emphamsing 
on the importance of the empirico-utilitarian basis of Law, that is, 
the Philosophy of Law. So he is not blind by "an unreal world of 
a priori convictions" ns Jenks thinks him to be. 

To turn now to a critical estimate of Mtil's theory of Punishment. 
While many writers * on the theory of Punishment have supported 
the retaliatory theory, almost all of them seem to have missed the 
spirit behind Mill’s utilitarian defence of Punishment as a force 
making individuals co-operative instead of competitive. On this 
point, he seems to have been fully conscious of the limits of laissez- 
fatre and completely free and perfect competition among the indivi¬ 
duals. Further, when he discloses that the question of Punishment 
arises because of the violation of a Right of someone by the offender, 
he seems to anticipate the later theories of Punishment as supported 
by Green and Bosanquet. The State exists, according to them, for 
maintaining a system of Rights and for punishing the offender when¬ 
ever there is a violation of this State-maintained system of Rights. 

But it seems that Mill’s opinions on Death Penalty are not being 
favouied these days. For, in February, 1936, the British House of 
Commons voted for the abolition of hanging as the penalty for murder 
in England. 

The modern approach to the theory of Punishment is that Punish¬ 
ment aims at prevention of the crime and moral reformation of 
the criminal. None of these aspects is mutually exclusive. If 
absolute prevention of the crime is wished for, then Capital Punish¬ 
ment seems to be the best. If only reformation of the criminal is 
desired, then Punishment will be no better than an endless series of 
experiments with new offenders. It is thus clear that while no one 
of the aspects of Punishment—preventive and reformative,—seems to 
be the sole aim of Punishment, an adequate theory of Punishment 
must embody both these aims. 

• For example, Piofeesor Westermarck inaintaius tliat even to^ajr, f^niehmwt ipsy 
^ regarded a« a of the tribal or primitive idee of vangeanoe oanaed on IBW awasm ,, 

cavilhed eonuwutitiaa. 
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Ultimatdiy, Justice in Pauiahment depeads on t)ie system of 
Bights. For, every theory of Bights has a corresponding theory of 
Panisbmeut. So Mill is fully justified in linkiug up his theory of 
^gbts vrith his theories of Justice and Punishment. He defends 
freedom of speech, tolerance and so on in his essay, On Liberty, on 
niilitarian grounds. As an empiricist, he also makes security the 
main Imsis of Bights. For, it is a matter of common experience that 
man wants to be secure in order to be really happy. 

Laski seems to be deeply imbued with Mill's utilitarian spirit 
in discnssing the theory of Eights, He says that Rights “are those 
conditions of social life without which no man can seek, in general, 
to be himself at his best.”’ About Mill, he says, ”the thing for 
which Mill was concerned was that the oitizan should be given the 
full chance to be himself at his best.” * Thus La&ki’s theory of 
Bights is identical with Mill’s. Again, very explicitly Laski lays 
down his utilitarian theory of Bights as follows, “We are making the 
test of rights vtility ; and that it is clear, involves the question of 
those to whom the rights are to be useful. There is only one possible 
answer. In any State the demtinds of each citizen for the fulfilment 
of his best self must be taken as of equal worth ; and the utility of 
a right is therefore its value to all the members of the State.” * 

Mill's theory of Sovereignty, though Austinian, is not forgetful 
of the Philosophy of Law and its social basis. He criticises the 
Austinian theory of Sovereignty as too narrow because, it neglects 
the fact that ultimately, political obligation derives its effectiveness 
from the spontaneous feeling of the masses that they are getting some 
benefit from the State. In this way, Mill seems to anticipate the 
criticism of Austin’s theory by supporters of the modern pluralistic 
school. Yet, when, in spite of his criticism of Austin, he finally 
commends the Austinian theory, he shows bis practical sense as a 
political theorist for, even the Pluralists cannot escape from the con- 
elusion that the State must retain its sovereign power among the 
groops to resolve their conflicts and to co-ordinate their activities in 
Ibeir wider interests of individual and social welfare. 

t A Grammar of PaliUes, L'y Ch. ou Btcimij 1. 

» luiAki'a ititrodiictor; remarks in h a eJition of Util's Aulobtography, (WotWa 
xviiL 

■ A Orammar of Polities, by Laski, Ch on Rights, »cction 1 



PEACE: AN ART AND A SCIENCE, 
UNDER THE U.N. CHARTER 


Subimamcumab Mtjkherjee, 

r alcutta Vnrvernty 

Peace under tlic TIniied Ntilions Charier can be atudied in two 
aspects—Peace as an Art and Peace as a Science One is the concept: 
the other is tlic avenue One is viewed conceptually. the other is viewed 
institutionally or organizationally. One is perfection: the other is the 
proct'Sb. One is idealized jjcace: the other is institutionalized peace. 
One IB suhjei tive and rational, the other is objective and actual. Peace 
ns an art under the Chailer oxc-'h many other w'orks of art in final touches 
and linish: hut peace as a science tlieicunder lags behind. The former 
is here und rstood to nietin peace that is perfect, ideal and rational: the 
latter nictiiis the process of peace' tliat is actually possible. A document 
dealing with Peace as an art only will bo unreal: and one dealing writh 
Peace as u Science only will be too real. Art and Science should be made 
to coexist in any planned approach. In that ease idealism and realism 
checking and con-octing each other may ultimately produce a healthy and 
progressive fornniln. Art in this context involves an ‘ought’, lays down 
a desired iionn and postulates a htand.ird towards which things are intended 
to move. Science on the other hand takes into account the limitations 
of the ago and the environment and in the light of these seeks to prescribe 
ll’e avi'iiue to the goal. Art is thus the model: Science is the method. 
Ilcncc Scifiic''. ill a sense, is the pathway to art In any reasonable 
plan for a thing its art and science must be brought together. 

'Ihe IT N (’barter gives us a Peace Concejit, j e.. Peace as an Art and 
also a P ace oigaui/jatioii i.e., Po.icc as a Science* In'>titutionally the 
United Nations is a mechanism for converting the ‘ought to be’ of world 
opinion oa peace incorporated m its fold as an art into the ‘is’ of inter- 
national or interstate conduct. Q’he potentiality of this conversion is 
limited in tlie international field on account of institutional inadequacy. 
Institutions horn out of ideas, values and beliefs may, by influencing 
padualiy state conduct, help the process of converting the conceptual 
ought into the scientific “is" It is this U.N. process of institutionali' 
zntion of pence wliich we call Science. Many would call tliis combination 
a normative Seieiiee. In that ease we can say that it is just another name 
for what we B''ek to establish. Art is a model of p<rfeclion,* jiositive 
science is a method recognizing Imitations. No’ii.itive science means a 
positive science plus a norm, Th s norm is just n now name for art, as 
we understand it here. Hence no'^mativc science is art and science com¬ 
bined. All physical sciences are positive sciences: all social sciences aae 
normative. In other words physical sciences neither have nor can have 
<niy teleology or purpose. Elements w'ill go on working in their own 
and no purpose can be injected therein. But in social sciences ihesm 
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be a purpose behind. It is true that art should not be div(»oed from, 
rather should be deduced from the science of social life. It is equally 
true that the science of social life must not be tied down rigidly to the 
realities 'without caring to look beyond. The science of social life has 
meaning only when it helps the process of elevation into an art. Peace 
as only an art may give us a perfect pattern, very much desirable, but 
which may be drowned in the current of Utopian excess. Peace ns only a 
science would give us an account of the stubborn anti-peace facta and 
forces at work frequently devouring and destroying peace: in other words 
its emphasis will be on the realities of conflict tending to undo all the 
attempts at peace. A balance between the two is what is desired. Peace 
should be there as an art—as an ideal, as a vision. Peace should be there 
also as a science indicating the precise way of its fulfillment. There were 
many peace plans in the past. But not being linked up with the science 
of peace all failed. Hence pence as an art or the art of pence^ minus its 
science may be nothing more than a Utopian romance; and peace as a 
science or the science of peace minus its art fails to inspire and loses itself 
in the stagnant pools of realism Realities cannot be defied: hut they 
should not be deified either. Realism of science without the creative 
idealism of art is barren. Idealism of ax*t again without the tempering 
effect of realism and precision of science would degenerate into a day 
dream. 

A peace plan then to be effective must be based on a combination 
of the two. Peace as an art means the portrayal of the concept of peace 
in the finest colours. It is born out of the undercurrents of peace beneath 
the surface realities. It is the product of speculation, hojie, ambition, 
faith and also experience. Peace as a science, on the otlicr hand, is the 
child of the limitations of the age—it is not independent of the factors 
and the forces of the time that shape and reshape the form and content 
of peace. Peace as a science, rightly approached and analysed, breeds a 
spirit of necessary realism and advises us not to tune Peace as an art 
at too high a pitch. Peace ns an art, on the other hand, properly under¬ 
stood, corrects the barrenness of the science of peace and tones it up with 
inspiring norm. It injects a teleology in an otherwise purposeless analysis 
and makes it flow along more fruitful and creative channels. 

The statesmen at San Francisco were surely under the influence, 
perhaps consciously, of peace in llieae two senses. Pence was the breath 
of the San Francisco C'oiiforence ns it was a wartime conference and the 
peoples of the world were frantically after pence. And in their zeal for a 
permanent peace they give us n concept of peace. We call this eoncejxt. 
Peace as an art under the U N. Charter. It is, ns we shall show, a 
positive, just, dynamic, indivisible, enforced and comprehensive peace-- 
epithets that do admirably well for any work of excellence and art. But 
this art had necessarily to be linked up with peace as a scionoe if it was 
not to be an empty speculation. Tliis science will be seen in the procedure 
and the mechanism of the U.N. Charter in protecting and promoting peace 

> By ‘Art of Peace’ 1 mean hero Peace as an Art; and by ‘Science of Pfeice' 
I msan Peace as a Betoaoe. 
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and prevdnting and ou^awing war. And this we call acience os it lojra 
down the process and takes note of the llmiiations and the haadicaiMt# 
Regulation of armaments, Pacific settlement of disputes, renunolation of 
‘force’, collective security and sanctions ai»i the generation of an atmo¬ 
sphere propitious for pence nre the ])rincipal peace avenues under the U.N. 
Charter. And the Security Council is the primary organ for the same. 
But these inspite of nil these provisions could not realize peace, the Art, 
because of the inherent limitations. The Charter contains both these— 
p<*aee as an art and pi^nec as a science. The concept of peace thereunder 
is something, iierfect, attractive and inspiring and approaches the level of 
an ni't. The Charier procedure for peace, however, bristles with handicaps 
and hurdles ■ if fails to guarantee iv.dizalion of peace art. it leaves open 
many possibilities, of deadlock and parahsis: it professes to do simply 
yvhat is possildo under the limitations of the age- it creates not unoften 
juridical and operative vacuum;—hence it is the science of peace. Ijet 
us analyse the eliaracter of peace as an art and as a science as that would 
be an interesting suliject for studj and appreciation. 


Peace as an Art ■ or the Concept of Peace under the U.N. Charter 

—ite Charaeteristica 

The Charter opens with the determination in the preamble of ‘tl»6 
peoples of ihe United Nations’® to save mankind from the ‘scourge of 
war’ and to unite their strength to maintain international peace and 
security. Art. 1 of the Charter enumerates the purposes of the United 
Nations, the first of which is ‘to maintain jateruatioual peace and security’. 
Q'he primary and first jiurpose of the United Nations is then to maintain 
international peace. Art. 2 enuiieiutcs the principles in accordance with 
which the organization and its mombers shall act while “in pursuit of the 
purposes stated in Art. 1’’. Art. 2 then is partly for implementation 
of Art 1 where the first purpose is peace There arc many other Articles 
ill the charter where the theme is one of pe.ice—its preservation and 
maintenance The charter tlit'ii stands on the principle of elimination of 
war and preservation of peace. But to protect, preserve and perpetuate 
peace we must know the ineniiing of pcaee under the U.N. Charts. 
Peace in history has frequently bet u I'onsiimed by the fire of war only 
to be born anew out of its own ashes. Peace is in peril today once 
again: and peril for peace moans a peril for mankind. Hence the need 
for peace was never so urgent as today. In such a context the study 

® I do not consider it simply an oratoiJ''al phrise It h»s a real jiua? sgnifieanee 
thoaf^h many may be tempted to djnmi«8 tlie pbr-isr aa a piece of rhelonc l»v pointing!; 
out aom« anomalieB born out of tha phiane when read togctlur wjlli oUici parta of iho 
preamble. Terminological exactitude or harmony may net l>o tlu'ic iii .i poifect aense j 
alill the contraating phraseology in the League Covenant {Tlw High conlrac+ing partMtt I 
cannot but ranind us of Iho signiiitsanoc of the new di-aft. T’rof, A. A. Ifcrio m hta 
loctnro entitled “The Poaec of Peoples’’ said tlial “ be general theme is that tw 
charter abrogated the idea that states only are siibp-’ts of inteini^ional law. 4IS 

peoples’ has as much revolutionary force m the chnifer as il in the Aom^kW 
constitution’’, Heferi^ to in Ameiican .Toiirnal of International Law, January, 

p. lea. 
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of the Concept of peace, i.e., peace as an art under the U.N. Ohartw? 
must he of absorbing interest. 


Poaitive Peace 

Peace to the layman means the absence of war. To the Experts 
it means something more. To say that peace is the absence of war is to 
say what it is not but not to say what it is. The approach is negative and 
partial and this is only half of the story. We do not say what peace is: 
we say what pence is not. This negative ‘not-war’ idea of peace may 
satisfy the layman but not the experts specially when the attempt at 
peace is scientific and comprehensivo But j)eace from an analytical point 
of view must connote some positive conditions. The stand is quite clear 
and may be explained with the help of an analogy. Just as beauty means 
more than the absence of ugliness—^just as liberty means more than 
the absence of restraint—^just as equality means more than the absence 
of inequality—so peace must mean more than the absence of war. Peace 
means the creation and perpetuation of an almospheie in which it can 
flourish and prosper In other words it is a positive concept It seeks 
to eliminate not only war but the causes of war. Negative peace can 
never be a real peace as it is only a surface solution. It ]ust secures a 
calm surface in the field of international relations but it reaches neither 
the interior nor the bottom. It is “a peace which only cloaks terrihb 
inner conflict”® and it lends to “a spfurity that is utterly insecure”. 
Moreover, the era of negative peace is wasted in the perja-tual strain of 
averting war. There is haidlv aiiv scope for constructive work in rebuilding 
the national or the international life It is this negative peace concept 
which justifies the statement that tlie hislorv of the world is a histoi-y 
of perpetual war in which periods of peace aie ]nst armistices in one long, 
continuous and perhaps unending chain of war. Negative peace means 
peace on the surface but perhaps war m the interior. But positive peace 
means the generation of an atmosphere propitious for peace. It is this 
positive peace principle which suggests the idea of perpetual peace for man 
in which wars, if any, would just he temporary periods of conflict and 
Struggle. Positive peace means real peace—peace on the surface as also 
in the interior. It conveys the idea of eradicating war by rooting out its 
causes. Negative peace prevents war: positive peace annihilates war. 
Negative peace protects peace: positive peace promotes peace. Negative 
peace stifles the anti-peace forces • positive peace nourishes the pro-peace 
forces. The emphasis of the one is on the negation of the cvjl: that 
of the other is on the generation of the good. This positive peace has 
two fMmdations—one objective and the other subjective. Objectively it 
signifies the creation of economic and material conditions necessary for 
peace, Subjectively it must have a psychological basis. We are to 
develop an aversion to war and an urge for peace Positive peace means 
peace not only in the political or military sense but also in economic, 
cultural, educational and social sense. 


• T7N0I0—Doenmesto, Vd. I, p. 252. 
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It ig pleasing to note that the U.N. Cbaziet: lajs einphaeie not onljr 

on negative peace but on positive peace as well. The Charter not oniy 
imposes a ban on the use of ‘force’ (the essence of negative peace) but 
goes much further and embodies an attempt at the creation of cmiditionat 
economic, social, cultural, educational and humanitarian which would be 
propitious for peace (the esseuco of positive peace). That will be seen 
from a study of Art. 1, paragraphs 2 and 3 and of the Articles on the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council and the Declaration 
regarding non-selfgoverning territories. The UNESCO Constitution in 
the preaiublo lays down—“As w'ars begin in the minds of men, it is in 

tho minds of men that the defences of peace are to be constructed”. 

Nobody eazi fail to sec herein tho positive i>e.ice formula. Mr. MaUk in 
the thiid plenary session of the Unit<*d Nations Conference laid down— 
“unless then the positive content of peace is determined on a foundation 
of real justice, there will be no real iieace Accordingly, the United 
Nations in this (’onference must devote some time to the determination 
of a dynamie and ]josilivo conception of civilized existence which will 
justily the organization th'*y mean to set up’’."* This concept of positive 
peace was also ompbasi/ed upon by many other members at the San 
Francisco Confereuee. In the Glli jilenary session Field Marshall 
Smuts pointed out—“I have already referred to tho unforeseen economic 
and social develojiments of the post-war world since the last peace." They 
must profoundly influence our views as to the future course of events 
and its possible repercussions on the peace of the world. The framers of 
tho last peace lived, us I have said in a political world and wore dominated 
by a political outlook and point of view They thought political solutions 
would sufflee. No wonder that their plans w’ere upset by the catastrophic 
economic devc*lo]»mentB which disrupted national and world economies in 

tho era between the two wars.It soon became evident that tho 

economic chaos and the social unrest and suffering resulting from it were 
no less fruitful sources of w’ar than the ordinary forms of aggression so 

familiar to tlie political world.In some respects aggression was 

becoming more psychological than physical, more insidious and daugeroua, 

and much more difficult to eopo with along the old political linos.As 

a consequence, the New Charter, in dealing writh and coping with the 
tho prevention of war, will provide means and methods for the control 
of these new forces which have entered the international field ; and the 
proposed new Economic and Social Council will thus, from this and other 
points of view, become one of the most important organs of the new 
World organization. In close eo-o])eration with the other agencies set up 

in the economic field.this new Council will enable the United 

Nations to have a far firmer grip of the new forces and conditions and 
techniques leading to social and economic unrest and subversion than the 
League of Nations ever had. llio sotual and economic causes of war 
ittay thus come to be controlled at tho source, so to say’’." None will 

^ UNCIO—Doo. 1, p 25*2. 

• Obvioasly he wo# referring to the Ijoutfuc Covenent 

• ONCIO-Doo. 1, pp. 424-26. 
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f M] to note herein the emphasis on the social and economic iaotors which 
do form the content of positive peace. Mr. Alfaro,the liapporteur, 
echoed the same theme at the 9th plenary Bessiou of the Conference held 
on June 26, 1945. It will be seen from a perusal of Mr. Alfaro’s statement 
that if under the League Covenant the emphaait. was more on negative 
and political peace, under the Charter it is definitely on positive and 
eeonomic peace. In other words the framers of the Charter were more 
conversant with the proper anatomy of peace and sought to prescribe a 
structure in that light. That is why the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council are among tlie principal organs of the United 
Nations: and that is why again the Economic and Social Council links up 
the various specialized agencies with the United Nations in its total etforts 
at peace. There arc more than a dozen speeiaJized agencies and almost 
an equal number of commissions ® All these are non-political in character 
and cover different asi)ects of human life in the international field. 

To say, of course, that the covenant contained no idea of positive 
peace is perhajis to misread tJiat document. Arlielo 23 of the same lays 
down the scope for a positive ajipronch to the prolilem of peace Questions 
of fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women and children in 
different countries; just treatment of the native inhnliitants; control of 
traffic in women and children, in opium and other dangerous drugs: sujier- 
vision of the trade in arms and ammitnitions: communicutions and transit: 
prevention and control of disease—which nie covered by Article 23 of the 
covenant are akin to the concept of positive peace. As 8ir Frederick 
Pollock soys in this connection—“Tlie great political importance of 
Articles 22 and 23, in addition to the positive benefits to be expected from 
their application, is that they make the nations of the civilized world 
active partners in a large field of liumati" undertakings uiiconuocted with 
any immediate danger of war. In its very birth the League has outgrown 
and discarded the narrow conception of it as a merely negative system 
of mutual insurance ; and this without any derogation from the independ¬ 
ence of the member states.Intimate counsel and free co-operation 


r ^ UNCIO—Doc. T, p. fi22. He saiil—‘‘Economic and social co-operation at the 
international level was hardly nientioucd iii the eovenaut of the League of Nations, 
although w.thin its powers; the League, nevertheless, succeeded in making some valuable 
contribntions ra these fields. In the charter of the TTnited Nations, on the other hand, 
the subject has been thought to be of such importance that two chapters are devoted 
to it. It should be noted, fuitlieimoro, that the oiganization has set itself the tusk 
nat only of facil tating the solution of international problems in the economic, social 
and related fields, hut its statement of purposes goes lieyond that by enlisting the 
cO'^peration of the members of the organization in seeking tlie achievement of positive 
goals. These goals inrlnde higher standards of living, full employment, cond'tions of 
econotnic and social progress and development, and the universal respect for and ohservanoe 
lOf Itaraan rights and fundamental bwloms. In piomnt ng effi*ctive eo-o|)eration for 
these purposes, the Econom c ond Boeial Council may. under the supervision of the 
Qeneral Assembly, be expected to become, in the course of tiiiio, one of the principal 
instrunionts for tha organization of the peace. The Ban Ersneisco Conference will go 
down in history as the first World Congress wheic .t is definitely reeogmzed and 
wtablished by the eoveieign will of fifty nations that the individual, just as the state, 
IB a snbjeot of international law". 

OTESCO, ICAO, lEBD, IMF. WHO, IBO, 
TTIT. TIFTT, ITO, WMO, TMCO. tnoiv abolished). 

. Con»nuMion^]^ononiicR and Employment; Traiispoit and Cornmnnieufions: 
fltats^wal; Shacalf Pop^^n; ^,al (UNICEF <omcs wmler it); Human Bights; 
Naiootic Drugs; ECE; BCAFB; ECLA; status of women. ^ 
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are the methods proposed. It would be foolish not to be prepared for 

occasional disappointment.But if the temper of sincere endeavour 

is maintained, and the due measure of patience and tact is not wantitt|t* ** 
there is no assignable end to the fruit of good works which these Articles 
may bring forth”.* It would then not be correct to say that the League 
was based on the principle of negative peace only. Article 23 incorporates 
the positive peace stand in the League fold. Moreover there was estab¬ 
lished under the League an Economic Committee to advise the Council 
on all econonne questions. This Committee reviewed the general economic 
position in the early thirties and showed in its report to the Council how 
the divergent economic policies followed by different countries led to the 
dislocation of the interuational niachirieiy whose etfioient and tegular 
working was necessary for the economic life of civilized nations.*® All these 
bear clear testimony to the attempts of the licaguc to achieve peace not 
only on the political plane but also on tbe other less conspicuous but more 
important levels. The U.N, Charter, however, completes the process. 
If ill the coveiiniit the pin})liasis on non-jiolitical positive aspect of peace 
was weak and inadequate, in the Charter it is iiroiioiinced and intensified. 
Ill the covenant tlie question of positivi* peace was perhaps secondary; 
in the ('hurter it is primary along with that of nt*gative peace. 

Just Peace 

But no peace cun lie genuinely positive if it has not a footing in 
justice. A positive peace must of necessity he a just iieaee. If positive 
peace means the generation of an atmosphere propitious for peace, it 
must as a corollary connote the idea of justice. We can have a peace 
with justice or at the cost of justice.” In the former ease we have a 
positive peace as it is a just peace; in the latter w'c him' a non-positive 
peace as it is not pist Injustice can never be propitioiis for iieacc. We 
ciiu aigue then that a peace that is genuinely positive can seldom lie unjust 
and that a peace that is unjust can never be positive. Positive pence 
then must have an inseparable ally or companion in justice. It must 
signify not any but a just and equitable regulation of int"rnational relations. 

This concept of justice was in the lioague covenant also but it was 
very feeble and reference to it was more casual in character than conscious 
or causal. That justice and pence are related to each other with a neces¬ 
sary tie was not ])erha])s fully realized by the authors of the covenant. 
Still they inserted the term ‘justice' in the Document in some places. 
But there was no clear emphasis on it. The reference appears to be 
largely incidental. 

The preamble to tie' covenant contains the theme of justice in two 
different forms. There is the idea of j)roscriptiou of 'iuat' relations between 
nations. There is again tho scheme of ‘maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 

• PoUoi'k -T1 m> Loagiic of NatiooH (1920) • !>1> 171-7-- 

IV Easentud facts about tho Lca^iin of Nittiona (7th Edti. Uovlsed), 1936, GtenSYA 
laformation Section, pp. 167 ft. 

** For example Munich settlement. ' 
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peoples with one another’. Be it noted that this formula of ‘justice’ as a 
basis of iutemational relations lies in the preambU. The only article 
containing the idea of justice is Article 23 (ft) aud (e). In the former 
case the Members of the Ijcague undertake to secure juat treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under their control; in the other they 
will make provision to secure and maintain equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all Members of ihe League. These are the only provisions 
of the League covenant which contain reference to justice. Moreover in 
the preamble justice and respect lor treaty obligations were put together 
with the result tliat there would hardly he a way out if the two haiipou 
to bo in conflict. If, for example, an old treaty was found unjust in tlio 
new context and yet it was not revised, what were the League Members 
to do? Were they to profess a prior allegiance to justieo or to the oblig'ip* 
tions of a treaty found unjust in the context of changed eiieumslimees'* 
In fact the scheme of tagging on ‘jnstieo’ as one jirineijile to ‘respect lot 
treaty obligations’ as another can operate if tlicre be a qiiiek inacliinery 
for adjusting treaties to change eliiniiuuiiig thereby the jiossibility of a 
conflict between the tw'o It raises again the other quobtioii of revising or 
even abrogating tlie treaties obtained under duress. Bresident Wilsou 
in his message to the United States Senate, January 22, 1917, defined 
the object of the League of Nations to be—“to guarantee peace and justice 
throughout the world”. And again on Independence Day, July 4, 1918, 
he restated the War aims of the Allies to bo among others “the establish¬ 
ment of an organization of peace which shall make it certain that the 
combined power of free nations will check evc'i’y invasion of right, and 
servo to make peace and juslice the more secure by affording a definite 
tiribunal of o])inioii to which all must submit . . . In its Part XITI 

W'hich laid down the rules eoncerning the organization of Labour, the 
Treaty of Versailles declared that "the League of Nations bus for its object 
the establishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social juaticc”.^^ The covenant then did contem¬ 
plate not any kind of peace but a peace with justice as its ally. 

But the League could protect neither peace nor justice. It was 
on its trial during the Sino-Japanese conflict and the Italo-Abyssinian war. 
Still it survived though witli much of its glory lost. The Munich settle¬ 
ment was another nail on the coffin of the dying League. Thereafter the 
League was lost in the fury of Axis violence only perhaps to be reborn 
with a new name, a new faith and a new peace. 

And if in the covenant the idea of just peace was vague and weak, 
in the U.N. Charter the deficiency has been corrected with an element 
of determination aud faith. Justice is a very important aspect of peace 
under the U.N. Charter and the document is very emphatic, clear and 
pronounced on it in principle at least. 

U N. Pence then is not only a positive peace: it is also a just peace. 
This just ponee eoncept can be found in different pari a of the Charter 

N 

ol Nattonii rauiplilets -"The lioague of Pieo Nations" by McCui’dy, 

M.P., p. 6. 

M Sdiiffer—Legal Gonunuaty of Maukind, p. 244. 
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The x>i^oamble lay* down the determination of the peoples of the United 
Nations **to establish conditions under which juatiee and respect for the 
ubligntious arising from treaties and other sources of international law 
can bo maintained’'. The emphasis is clearly on the establishment of 
conditions which can ensure justice. It is drafted largely in line with 
tlio pattern found in the preamble to the League covenant. If, however, 
‘justice’ and ’respect for the obligations’ of treaties and other laws be 
in conflict, there may be complications Then again wc come across the 
term ‘justice’ in Article 1, paragraph 1. “To maintain international peace 
and security’’ is the primary purpose of the United Nations and to that 
(*nd they are “to bring about by peaceful means and in conformity with 
the prntnples of juaitre and international law, adjustment or settlement 
of hiteinational disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the 
jieticc’’. it IS very significant to note that the phrase ‘in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law’ did not occur in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Draft.’* The phrase then was n conscious and deliberate 
insertion at San Prancisco. As Hambro and Goodrich observe—“The 
insertion of tJiese words was intended to provide a safeguard against the 
settlement of international questions on the basis of political expediency. 
It was intended to avoid such a sacrifice of the rights of small nations in 
the interest of a doubtful pe«co ns was made at Munich’’.** Peace at the 
cost of justice can hardly bo a genuine peace: it is at best a doubtful 
peace; it cannoL prevent war. it simf/Iy jiostpones war and makes it more 
catastrophic when it comes. It is interesting to note in this connection 
what llic PrcsKknt’® of Commission T (which was to woik with Chapter I 
dealing vuth pionmble, purposes and principles) of the San IVancisco 
Confenuco said at its first meeting held on .Tune 14, 1945. He declared: 
“Witli regard to peace, we fell the need to emphasize that our first object 
vas to be slrong 1o mainlain penee, to maintain pence by our common 
effoit and at all costs, at all costs viith one erception—not at the coat of 
piHttce. There the diificulty lay. Many of our delegations have repeatedly 
in onr debates warned of tin* dangers of a ‘repel ition of the socalled 
‘appensernent policy’ 'J’oo often in the last years Governments hod hoped 
to mninlain peace by sacrificing the interests of the weaker countries to 
the greed of the stronger ones, and all this on tlie altar of peace, with 
the ralher deceiving result that they snoceeded only in feeding, what 
Prime Minister Churchill called “the crocodile who grew stronger and 
stronger every yenr’’.”^ Tlie gist of this statement is that true peace 
must have its roots in justice and a peace at the cost of justice today 
is killed hy the war of injustice tomorrow. Justice then was a very 
important consideration for the statesmen at San Francisco. In tbo 
‘>ame meeting the rernniks of the llapjortenr in connection with the inser- 

** The icicvant piovinion in fhc D,0. Jhaft was-‘Mo bring nlxiiil by poipctul 
moang adjURttnent or settlement of intern,'tioaal dinputog which may lead to a breach 
of the peace". 

1* Charter of tho United Nations (Gommentaiy and Documonls) Revised Eda., 
1949, p. 96, 

Ho was the lepiesentntivc of Bolgiuxii. 

UNCIO—^Dociinientfl, Vol, 6, pp. lijl4: also Doc 100C (English) T/0, pp. JS-S. 
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tibn of the phr&ge ‘in eonformity with the principlee of juatioe and 
international law’ in the second part^* of Article 1, paragraph 1 are 
revealing to a degree and should be read with interest by all. He said— 
“Dealing with the first part a motion was made at first to add ‘justioe* 

after ‘security’.A second motion was made to add after ‘adourity’ 

the very motion that wo have before us now, ‘in conformity with the 
principles of justice and iiiteniational law’. Doth motions received a bare 
majority vote in the committee, but they did not attain the two-thirds 
majority necessary for a decision It may seem, at first sight, that some 
members of the committee who took the move to oppose the first two 
motions were trying to oppose justice itselt. On the contrary, all those 
who took the floor to oppose the two motions were agreed that the concept 
of justioe is a norm of fundamental importance; and all affirmed that 
peace, real and endurable, cannot be based on anything other than on 
justice. They held, however, that adding ‘justice’ after ‘peace and 

security’.brings in at that |uncture of the text a notion which 

lacks in clarity and welds it together witli the more clear and almost 
tangible notion of peace and security”.’® It will be seen herefrom that 
the phrase was inserted after thorough and careful delilieration and that 
again eonseiouslv arid deliberately. The debate that ensued was not on 
‘justice’ us such, nor on the propriety of the conwpt; it was just a quarrel 
about the proper place where it should have been inserted. And it was 
finally decided to insert the phrase not in the first but in the second part 
of the paragraph, it being argued that ‘‘the concept of justice and inter¬ 
national law can thus find a more approjiriate place in context with the 
last part of the paragi-ajih dealing ^\'ith disputes and situations.” ‘Fhat 
does not, however, affect in any way the concept of a peace of justice. 
Menace to peace usually arises out of disputes or situations or their unjust 
settlement or adjustment. Non-settlement ot disputes adds to and 
aggravates tension as much us unjust scttleiuont: so also does non- 
adjustment or unjust adjustment of situations. The phrase ‘in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law’ may create complica¬ 
tions if ‘justice’ and ‘international law’ arc not identical but stand opposed. 
Which of the two in case of conflict among themselves will have a prior 
claim to allegiance? The charter gives no answer. But reason and the 
spirit of the San Francisco Conference would perliaps warrant the conclu¬ 
sion that in a case of clear conflict between the two, when justice is 
precisely known and located it must have a claim to a prior allegiance 
on the part of the organization and justice should not be surrendered to 
law but law should bo adjusted to the requirements of justice when it Is 
correctly and definitely known.*® 


W Art. 1, paragraph 1 of tho rhorter leaitn fliim— ‘‘To maintain inlernatioiial 

naace and Security, and to that end : to take eftertive eollcclivo .. > 

StDd to bring about by peaceful means, and in eonformity with the principles of fustier 

international, adjustment or settlement.’’ There were snggestionB lor 

ilbawtiog the tonn ‘justice' or even the phiasc ‘in coofomiity, etc.’ after tbe term 
‘Baentity’ in tbe first part of this Article. 

»* UNCIO—Documents Vol. 0, pp. 21-22; Document lOOC, 1/6, pp. IP-ll. 

•f Xt is vary difficult to know correctly what is ‘justice’ in international politics 
and if Use parties are given option in the matter there c«n be no end to wrangUnge snd 
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Justice agsin rings out as the dominant note in Article 2, parag^ii ft 
regarding peaceful aetidement of disputes. Here also the story k in<^ 
or leas the same. Article 2, paragraph 8 runs thus: “All MemWa aludl 
settle their internaiional disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security and justice, are not endangered*% 
The parallel provision in the Dumbarton Oaks Draft was—"All Members 
of the organization shall settle their disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security are not endangered". 
(Chapter 2, paragraph 3 of the Dumbarton Oaks Draft). The difference 
between the two will at once be seen by the readers. The term ‘justice’ 
did not occur in the D.O. Draft. It was then an insertion at San Francisco. 
And further the term ‘international’ before disputes was added to make 
the obligation binding only in the case of international disputes and not 
in the case of internal and domestic disputes. But the most significant 
alteration relates to the term ‘justice’. This was based on the proposal 
coming from the Bolivian delegate. Hambro and Goodrich observe in this 
connection—‘‘The purpose of this clearly was to prevent a recurrence of 
appeasement at the expense of the smaller nations. It is not enough that 
peace and security should be safeguarded; the principles of justice must 
also be respected’’.*^ 

Such then is the concept of just peace under the U.N. Charter—of 
justice as an element of vital value in Peace as an art. Deferences to some 
more speeches of the different members at the San Francisco Conference 
may not be out of place here as these will lend emphasis and clarity to the 
point I seek to establish. Mr. Alfaro, delegate of Panama, in the first 
meeting of Commission I, held on June 14, 1045, after noting with appre¬ 
ciation the loyalty to justice on the part of a large number of states added— 
‘‘Because we all want that kind of a peace—a peace founded upon justice 
and nothing but justice, a peace that will be on no occasion a peace of 
expediency, a peace of force, a peace of appeasement. It must be a 
peace of justice’’ In the same meeting the Egyptian delegate, 
Mr. Mamdouh Bey Biaz, echoing the same theme commented—"If, we 
want to keep peace aud security only, w’e would not differ much from 
Hitler, who was also trying to do that and who, as a matter of fact, partly 
succeeded. But toll ere the difference lies is that wc want to maintain 
peace and security in conformity with the principles of international law 
and justice ”The emphasis is here clear and categorical on the fact 
that peace minus justice loses its quality and charm; and the Members 
of the United Nations are after not a peace of politics but only a peace 


controTersies. The possibility of an impartial international non-lcgal machinery may 
be considered for the purpose. 

Hambro and Goodrich—op. cit.. p. 102. 
a* Doc. 1006, 1/6, p. 16; UNCIO—Doc. Vol. 6. 27, 

Doc. 1006, 1/6, p. 18; L'NCIO—Doc. Vol. 6, p. 24.—He continued—"Before 
concluding I should like to tell you just a little story of what happened to me a few 
^ys ago. When I was talking with a m amber of the Chinese delegation—and wo 
afaould not forget that China is one of tho four sponsoring powers'—he explained to lue 
that the ideogram which is nsed in Chinese to denote tho word peace is really composed 
of two symbolB, one of which means harmony end the other means equity. Therefore io 
the opinion of Chinese civilization, which is one of the oldest in the world, peara van 
only be obtained by the co-existence of security in international relations wttii juatiM. X, 
wk you to meditate on tho wisdom of that Chinese saying’*. 
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of jturi^e. To saerifiioe justioe for peaoo is to sacrifiee the heart for the 
head : and just as the head minus the heart oarmot survive, so also peace 
minus justioe cannot continue for long. Lord Halifax, the delegate of the 
United Kingdom, in the same meeting pointed out—“All of us, of whatever 
delegation, are naturally anxious to see justice carried out, and to s^e the 
alliance between justioe and order on which the future of our work must 
depend”. The speech of Mr. Paysse, the delegate of Uruguay, in that 
very meeting is largely revealing in character and deserves careful study. 
Commenting on the debate regarding the place where the phrase ‘in con¬ 
formity with the principles of justice and international law’ ought to lie 
inserted (in which Uruguay’s point of view was opposed by the United 
States delegate. Commander Stassen) Mr. Paysse remarked—“Any flighty 
observer could imagine that this is a duel between David and Goliath, in 
which the small countries, Panama and Uruguay, throw the stone of 
justice at the great ])owers, represented in this debate by none other than 
Lord Halifiax and the Honourable Mr. Stassen That would be quite 
contrary to the truth, for the formula w'hieh we are fighting is sponsored 
by the United States and Great Britain, to whom nil the nations of the 
world are so much indebted for their work on behalf of the rule of justice; 
by the U.S S.B., the definition and charnotciistic of which is an impatient 
and strong zeal for real social justice, so deep that to attain it this nation 
sacrifices some juridical processes which we deem essential; by France 
which has wrritten for humanity a rich philosophy impregnated w'ith 
justice; and by the heroic and suffering Cliinu, mattyri/ed for her defence 
of pidnciples of international justice iu the face of impelinlism. 


we firmly support a drastic system of effective seeuritv measures, but we 
conceive it only on the basis of justice and in coiifonnity with the rules 
of international law. Such are the problem and the divergence. Tlie 
mere police function, which pursues the materiality or formality of the 

order,.. cannot attract our sympathies nor our hopes in the 

panorama of the reconstruction of the world The day wlien there occurs 
anew the illusion that by sacrificing the rights of the weak in the face 
*of threats by the strong the pence would he saved, on that day the fuse 
will have been lighted which sooner or later would set off the explosion of 
war. Injustice is not a propitous atmosphere for jieace”.®* The formula 
just peace under the Charter cannot perhaps be expressed in bettoi 
and more emphatic terms; that is why 1 have taken the liberty of quoting 
elaborately from Mr Paysse’s speech. It will be seen that just peace 
under the Charter is not a formula of the feebh*;—-it has boon framed and 
sponsored by the stronger powers as well. The maxim of just peace was 
universally acknowledged by all jxiwers, great and small, at the San 
Fracoisoo Conference. 

Su(* then is the nature of just peace under the Charter. Justice 
ia ruling theme in the mainteuanee of pence and security as it is the 

Si 

M nw, 1006. 1/6, pp. 20-29; 

tJiWJIO—Doc. VoK 6, i^. 8183. 
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guiding norm in the settlement of disputes and adjustment of situations. 
Unjust settlement of disputes and inequitable adjustment of situations 
frequently lead to friction which may develop into war. Just peace fcmmula 
of the Charter is expected to root out such possibilities. 

To he oontinued. 
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Dftbayatan O Bhuatlya-Sabhayata— By Sris Chandra Chattopadhyaj, 
published by the Calcutta University, 1957. Introduction pp. 82. Subject 
matter pp. 146; illustration 169; description of illustration pp. 77; index 
pp. 11, Price Bs. 20/-. 

This is one of the best publications of the year 1957 in Bengali 
language. It reflects to the credit of the Calcutta University to have 
undertaken the publication of such an expensive book with 159 illustrations 
in art paper—nicely designed, accurately blocked, beautifully printed. 
It reflects no less credit to the author who has devoted long patience, and 
put in unlimited labour to collect materials for his book The book is 
primarily a work of history and culture, the study of which he undertook 
by choice. He has justified his choice—by the production of this Book 
on ‘the Abode of gods’. Tn fact, the book is a history of Indian Civilization 
from the Paleolithic age to the modern age based on the conceptions of 
Indians about God and gods and the attempt made by them to find abode 
of their objects of worship. These abodes varied according to their 
conception of the object of worship, method of worship, attitude of 
individual worshippers and lastly according to the aei>thetic standard of 
the community of worshippers. These abodes wore sijled as Mandir, 
Chaitya, Stupa; and the deities inside them were represented by idols, 
and often by symbols. 

These abodes of worship gradually developed into centres of social 
concoursp, stages of theatres, assembly hall for religious discourses, 
hospitals for the sick, rest houses for travellers, schools for education—in 
fact these abodes represented the genius of the Indians in their attitude 
towards life and culture. 

Our author in course of his approach to the subject has taken a large 
oanvai and has developed the various asp.:?ct3 of Indian life through ages, 
from pre-Aryan, Aryan, Dravidian, Greek, Iranian, Scythian, Kushan, 
Chinese, Mongol, Turkish, (Muslim) even the British; he has even gone 
to analyse the Indian mind in Greater India, I mean, West, Central and 
East Asia. From historical point of view the author lias shown the 
waves, curves and lines of development of Indian architecture which grew 
round the Indian temples. In this connection, incidentally, he has analysed 
the subtleties of Indian mind in its diverse manifestations. 

In the end of the book, the author has tried to play a visionary in 
the development of temples in future India where he conceives the abodes 
of wersbip as centres of unity of Indian culture. 

The author deserves suitable recognition from the University, Govern- 
meut of the country and from the public. No modern library will be 
complete without a copy of the Devayatan. It should be translated into 
the principal languages of the world. 


M. ii. Boycuopouomc 



Condolence upon the DEAra of Dr. Hbmchandra Rayohaddhobi 

On the 10th July, the day of the re-opening of the University 
classes after the summer vacation, University teachers and students of 
the Departments of Ancient Indian History and Culture, History, 
Islamic History and Culture, Sanskrit and Pali met in the Asutosh 
Hall of the University to express their sorrow at the sad death of 
Dr. Ilemcbandra Raychaudhuri. Dr. Jitendranath Banerjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., the present Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, moved the following resolution which was adopted by all 
persons standing in solemn silence. 

Resolved—^This meeting of the students and teachers of the 
Departments of Ancient Indian History and Culture, History, Islamic 

History and Culture, Sanskrit and Pali of the University of Calcutta, 
expresses its deep sense of sorrow and irreparable loss at the sad death 
of Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, late Carmichael Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, on 
the 4th of May, 1957. 

This meeting further resolves that a copy of the condolence reso¬ 
lution be sent to the members of the bereaved family. 

« * « 

VlDYASAOAB LECTURES 

Sri Benoy Ghose, M.A., Vidyasagar Lecturer of the University 
for 1956, is delivering a course of five lectures on various aspects of 

Vidyasagar’s life and character, in the Darbbanga Hall. The first 
lecture is on the formation of Vidyasagar’s personality. The second 
is on bis contributions to Beogali Language and Literature. The 
third is on the Educational Reforms of Vidyasagar, and the fourth 
and fifth lectures are on Vidyasagar as a Social Reformer. The 
advent of Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar is a tall landmark in the 
Bengal Renaissance of the 19tb century. His towering personality 
earned for himself the respect of all Bengal and a great place in the 
history of the country. He was a member of the first Senate of thi^ 
University constituted under the .4ct of Incorporation, ISST, It i^, 
only fit and proper that in the centenary year, the University bBH 
•ctaogemMitt for a course of Isotores on Vidyasagar. 
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Not licatiion. 

No, C/2951/135 (Affl.) 

It M horeby nofcifled for genera'informatiou that the Vihatilal College of Home Soiono< 
has been granted affilia^on in Bugh^h, Bsnga'i, Hoiiaohold Art, Child Caro dt Training, 
Sooial Science, Honaehuld Science ft Alu^ic (f Beulah Singi) to the I, A. and BA. Pass 
standards; m English, Bengali, Chemistry, Household Science, Child Caie ft Traimng, 
Social Science ft Household Art to the 1 ^^c stan lard and in Chomistiy, Household Scioace, 
Child Care ft Training, Social Science ft Household Art to the B Sc. Pass standard from the 
Mesion 1957*58, provided the necessary staff IS appointed and the praitncal class rooms are 
properly equipped before the commencement of the session. 

Senate House, Calcutta, f D, GHASBAVABTt, 


The 26th June, 1957. 


Registrar. 


university op CALCUTTA 
Notifies tioDg 
No C/104/78 lAffl.) 

It is hereby notified f 01 geneial informal inn that ill c\fension of the athhation already 
granted, tbe Syamsandar College, Burdnan has been affiliated to tJio B So Pass standardi 
in Physics, Chemistry and Mathcinalics %vith elect from the session 1957-58, *«, with 
permission to present candidates iii the abo\u-naiiiel sub.ects at the e\ammatious mon- 
honed, from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. I D. CHAKBAVABTf, 


Tbe 16th July, 1957. 


Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Order 


The results of tbe following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to unfair 
means at the University Examinations hold in September, 1956 aie cancelled oud they are 
debarred from appearing for any of the University ExauiinatioDS for the periods noted 
against eoch of them. 


Name of the Candidate Examination Beg. No. 
1 Mudunuru Appale Raja Matnculation 1974 


Feiiod 

Debarred for one year and per¬ 
mitted to Bit for the Univer¬ 
sity Examination to be held 
ID September, 1967 or there- 


i 

Asepn Bamaawami 

Do. 

2012 

Do, 

> 5 

V. Cbakradham lieo 

Inturmediato 

7904 

Do. 

4 

8. Eoteewexa Bao 

Matriculation 

405 

Debarred for two years and per¬ 
mitted to sit for the Univer¬ 
sity Examination to be held 
m September, 1958 or tboie* 
after. |l 

6 

P. V. ChAbpathi Rao 

Do. 

366 

Do. 

6 

P. Trinodha Boo 

Do. 

2083 

Do. 

7 

V- Sekhata Boo 

Intermediate 

4737 

Do. 

8 

B Atcbamna 

Do. 

fi707.A 

Do. 

9 

8. Bamftefaiaodra Bajn 

Do. 

1154 

Do. 

10 

V. Bao 

Mairiciilatioii 

1886 

Do. 

By Older 

V. 81MEADBI RAOj 
Deputy Begietllg* 


irormciATXONS 



SAXARAB msm 0NIVEB81TY 
Office of ihe Uagtttrer, Iftbraaty 18,1967. 

Copj of ItesolDtiOn: 

Considered the report of the Chief Proctor, B. H. U. regarding Bhri A.wadh BLishore Lai, 
a etadent of law fw bis aadeiirable aetmfetet lo the Uoiversity. 

BesolTed that 8hn Awadh Eishore Iial, a student of Law be expelled from the UniTer* 
sity with immediate effeit and he be not admitted to aoj of the eoostitaent colleges of the 
Dniversitv. 

Illegible. 

Regiftrar. 

BANARA8 HINDU ONIVBB8TTY 
Office of the Registrar, Febroaiy 13,1957. 

Copy of Resolution : 

Considered confidonfiat letter, dated tho 12tli January, 1957 from the Principal, Teaohers’ 
Training Gr llego, Banaras Hindu Uniiersity regarding Shri Shyani Bingh Varma, a stadeot 
of B.Ed , for foiging signature of Prof B L Atieya 

Resolved liiat Shn Shvain Singh Var na, a sMident of B.Ed. be expelled from the 
University with iiiimediale etfect and he be not admitted to any of tbs constitntent eolleges 
of the Univcraity in future. 

niegible, 

Registrar. 

BANARA8 HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar, January 4,1957 
Copy cf Resolution : 

Considered letter, dated 95th November, 1956 from the Chief Proctor regarding (0 Shri 
Omkai Nath Psndcy II, Year (Aynrved), ti) Shn Tei Bahadur Pandey, IV Year (Ayurxed), 
and (nil Shn Uaui Lakiian Smgb, IV Year (Ayurvedl, for their ob^estionable behaviour in 
the University. 

Resolted that Shit Oinkar Nath Paadoy, II Year (Ayurved), (n) Shri Tej Bahadur 
Pandey. IV Yimr (Avurved) and (ml Shri iU o Lakban Singh iV Year (AyurvedI bo ex¬ 
pelled from tho Unnersity snd in future thc\ be not ad nitted in any of the constituent 
colleges of tLa University. 

Illegible, 

Registrar. 

NOTIFICATION OP THE UNIVERSITY OP BOMBAY 
No. Ex/31737 rf 1950 

It IS hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty of having 
practised unfaii means at the Uiiiversny Examinations held in Mardi and Apnl, 1966, ara 
declared to h.sve failed at the respective exaniinations, and to have fo feited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the evsnnnations held this year and that they an 
further debarred from appearing at any l^nivere ty or College Examination b^ore the dates 
tneniioned against their respective nsntes :— 


Seat 

Name 

College 

Data up to which 

No, 



debarred. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 

1917 

Turel, Nadir Eraohahaw 

R. D. and S. H. Natmoat 

let January, 1959 



College 

2137 

Bainani, Srichand Eishin- 

Jai Hind College 

Do. 


chand 


3898 

Nerksr, Vaman Shankar 

D. 0. Rnpnrel College 
Kisbinchand Chellaram 

Do 

8983 

Paraoda, Ganpat Laxman 

Do 


College 


4882 

Deeai, Jyotmdra Jagadisb. 

Ehalsa College 

Do. 

6188 

Ramehandani, Kamta 

Kishioeliend Chellaram 

1st January, 1^ 


Affandas College 



TAB OALCtITtA BBVIEW 



litrin: 


INTBBMBDUTB SGIBKOll BXA1CIMA7I0K 

17 Aahs. Beji Ba^tooiji Biddbsrtb OoUega of Arts and 1st Jsansry, 18S6 

Smsooe 


16 Clianniai Saltaaali Kei- Bishiachaad Chsllaram Do. 

mall Oollege 

186 Traai, Efaodi Aspaadiar Jai Hind College Bo. 

806 Pari, Mohan Nath Ehalsa College Bo. 

1708 B. Souza, Edvrard Anthony Bo. Bo. 

2187 doabi Soresh Mabadeo D. G lluparel College Bo. 

80ii Sbetty, Bango Ootbu Do Bo. 

Bbena 

8701 Patel, Vishaubhai Shanhar* Wilson College Bo. 

bhai 

8711 Vaaanwala, Husaini lamaii Yusuf College Do. 

Mohomedbhsi 


B.A. EXAMINATION 


189 Vyae, Pransbanker Jagaa- Siddharth College of Arts A 1st January, 1959 
nath Science 

B.So. EXAMINATION 


76 Davalia, Caajileinb Jai Hind College 1st January, 1969 

Tricnmdas 

1113 Vakil Arun Madaulal Siddhaith College of Arts & Do. 

Belt lice 

2469 Raval, Nareadra Itavi- Jai Hind College Bo. 

shanker 


b.com. examination 

621 Banchawala, Eeabhai Sydoubam College 1st January, 1959 

Tayebab 

725 Jain, Eirtikumar Haiis- Do. Do. 

ebandraji 


TflIKD M.B. B S. EXAMINATION 


260 Snri, Jsgdisb Baj Grant Medical College lit January, 1969 

It is also notified that Shri Julius Moraea candidate No. 1164 at the B.So. Examination 
held in April, 1955, xrbo uraa sent np by tbe St. Xavier's College and who was found guilty 
cl having used unfair means at tbe said examination is declared to have failed at the exami* 
nation, and to have forfeited bis claims to cxeiiiptions, if any, earned by him at tbts exaraina* 
tion held in 1955 and that be is further debarred from appearing at auy of the IJniversity or 
College Examinations befoie lat January, 1969. 


Bombay, 6lh September, 1955. 


By order, 

T. V. CBIDAMBABAN, 
Vnivereity Begittrar. 


DNIVEBSITT OF GADHATI 


Orders psssed by the Executive Council by Besolutions Nos. 22, 23 and 24, dated 18tb 
Hovwaber, with regard to the cases of candidates who ussd unfair means in tbe B.Sc., 
B.A. and Ist B.V.Sc. and A.H. Examinations of 1956. 

The Examinations of (he folloviog candidates have been cancelled and they have been 
debamd from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1958. 


81. No, Bdl A Na 

1 Bo>17<ir.l9 

2 BoUBhi.60 
8 Boll 8M. 61 


Names of tbe Candidates 

Md. Shall Alam (B.So.) 
Pradipknmar Datta (B.8e.) 
Bottrsudrinanyan Bayebeudhnti 
(B.8e.) 


Name of GoUsige 

J. B. Gollega 
St. Anthony's OoUego 
Da 



mrmoAnmn 


m 


t BoU0«ti.SO9 
6 BoUOan. S98 

6 Boll Now. 17 

7 Boil Now. ffi 

8 Boll Shi. 18 

9 Bolt Gon. 12 


Gtoril Bom Eklito (B A.) 
Fijatkonti DoMapto (B.A.) 
Binodohondro Tomnly (B.A.) 
Md. Nnr HaaMun (B.A.> 
Eimanrakamor Bhottoebaryyo 
(B.A) 

Konakobondn 
B.T 8e. and A.H. 


Cotton (kdloga 
JOo. 

NowgoQK CoUego 
Do. 

Sk. Bdmnad’a CoUega 
Aaiam Vekttinary CoUega 


Sbarma (1st 
Examinatioo) 


P. DAITA. 
Begutrmr. 
Vnivertitf of OtniheU. 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 


Circular, 

It i» benby sotified that Sbri Hanbatpiaaad I’rabburam Tnvedi of Dharmeadnaiabji 
College, Rajkot who had appeared at the Intcnu'^diate Arts Examination bald by tte Uoi« 
veiu y in October, 1956 under seat No. 1098 and who had been found gui (y of ba^ng peso* 
tiaed unfair means at the said examination, is hereby declared to have failed at the said 
has forfeited hie claim to exemptions, if any, ca ned by bim at the examination betd in 
October, 1956 or in any preTione year and t at be .a fuithor debatr^ from appearing at any 
examination of this Univeraity up toSlst December, 1069. 


The mh April, 10^7. 


Iliegibla, 

Hegutrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF G.AUHAIT 


Orders passed by the Exccutiie Cutiiicil by Beu ilution No. 20, dated the SOth September, 
1056 with re..ard to th-> ca 408 ofcandulaus who usd iiiifair loesns in the Matriculation 
Exsminat’on of 1066. 

The Examination of Iho (oiluwiog e.ndidatea have been csnrelled and they have been 
dt barred from uppearing at any EvautinsMon of this University until 1958. 


SI. No Boll and No. Namea of the Csndilatca 


Nam> a of School 


1 Dib. 87 

2 l>ib. F. 196 

3 Dib. F. 99 

4 Gau. 7i0 

5 Gau 743 

6 Haila. 12C 

7 Jor. F.P. 83 

8 lakliim P 6 

9 Fib P-88 


Prema Kanta Haxarika 
Bbabam Mohan Borgobain 
Sandhya Patta 

Unit ah Ch Mabanta 

Mi't Makibocr Baku an Borah 

SuBantaknicar Ear 

Tulesnari Cha< pinai 
Nageiidia Nath Haranka 
Bemadbar Oayan 


GwVt. H. E. School, Dibrugarb 
Private Candidate 
Vict«ri<i Girla H B. School, 
I ibrugnrh 

Puthinan H. E School 

Btzrra H E S bcol 

Fubbe H E School, Hailakandi 

Private Candidate 
Do 
Do. 

P. DATTA, 
Begistiar, 
Univeiaity of Gauhati. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Oidera passtd by thi ExecoUve Council by E eolutiona Nob. 8 ond 9, dated SfHh fleptem- 
ber, WS® with legarr* to the oasea of oandidatea v ho uaed unfair meana in the I A. C juipart* 
mental Bxaminaiion of 1955 and I A , I Sc. and l.Cum Examma'iona of 1956. 

, W The Examination of Roll Gau Comp 61(1 A ) Khun anthem ?»“*>ai Singh ^a 
been cancatled and he bai bean deba'tel from jppeaung at any Examinatim of tnia univer* 
«ty until 1957. 


^ (ti) Boll Gan. Comp 96 G.A.) Alfred Wallang is ptimiltm to appear at the LA. 
Compartincntal Examiuaiion to he held in 1968. 

^ m The Bxaminationa of ihe remainiag candidatea have bwn ca^lte^ttd ikey 
ftom ftwy ExMiioation of thi* OnwrS'iy until iWle 



St No. Boll and Ko. 


THE CAlXJtrm EEVIBW 


[auMT 


NsmcB of the Candidate* Name 6t Ooltego 


I Oau. Omp. M (I A.) 
U Qati, Comp. 95 (I.A.) 

3 Dib. 49UJt.) 

4 Oan 154 (I,A,) 

3 080.869(1.4.) 

6 Eiarim. 9 (I,A.) 

7 Kanin. 82 (T A.J 
e Now, 136 (I.A.) 

9 Dib. N. 8 (T.Sc.) 

10 Karim. 11 (I 8c ) 

II Karim. 18 (l.Sc.) 

12 Karim. 69 (I So) 

18 Sil.42(16c.) 

14 fill 98(I.Sc) 

16 Tez. 1 (T.Bc.l 

16 T(z. 4C(lBc.) 

17 Qau. 68 (I.Com ) 


Khumanthem Kanbai Siogb 
Alfred Wallang 
Md. Bafeeqor Bahman 
Md. Abdul Kader 
Kriahnakanta Choudbury 
Md, Abdna Sala-n 
Bbabatoah Deb 
Dineah Ch. Borab 
Nitilal Chakravarty 
Nirmaleudu Sen 
BomendtanaraTan Tey 
Karunaaindbu Adilya 
Mrigeodra Dal Baakanniiga 
Komar Eanti Sinba 
Lila (/bar Boia 
Bmendra Nath Boribakur 
Kamalesh Cb. Baoerjee 


D, M. College, Imphal 
St. Anthony’s College, Shillong 
Dib, H. S. K College, Dibmgarb 
B Boiooab College, Gaubatv 
Nalbari College. Nalbari 
Kanmgaoj College, Ktrimganj 
Do. 

Nowgong College, Nowgong 
Dib H. S. K. College, Dibmgarb 
Kanmgan] College, Karimganj 
Do. 

Do 

Q. C College, Silcbar 
Do. 

Dairang College, Tezpor 
Do. 

Universily ClaoBea, Oauhati 
Illegible, 

Deputy Bcgiatrar, 
riniveriity of Qaohati. 


NOTIPJCATTflN OF THE rxn EBRITY OF POONA 
No. EX/BAB/ 116 of 1936 56 
Misc Ser. No. 2471 


It ia hereby notified thtl the reaul's of the uadermantioncj candidates who have been 
found goilty of having resorted to unfair means at th'' Dniv rsitv Kxaminstiens held in 
October 1966 have been cancelled and that they Inve fiiithei been debartrd fiom appearing 
at any Examination of this Unnersitv bcfoic IM August of Ibo year mentioned against 
their names. 

University Peat No. Candidate’s Nome Colleg, Date till which the candi¬ 

date 18 d»bdrrcd 

B.A ^Ocneial) 

264 Gadgil, Kiisutn Govind N VVa.na College 1,( Aiiguef, l‘)58 

Poona I 


B.E. (Civil) tKew Buies) 


3 Bhide, Keshav Kasbinatli 


Oaceabkhind, Pooaa-7 
Ft brnary 6, 1967, 


Walcbaod Colle.c 
of Engineering, 
Baiig'i 


Isf August, I960 


Y. D KHAN 

Regittun 


PATNA UNlVKltSlTY 


Miac. Rff. No, 1660 

The undermentioned candidate a are debarn d from appearing at any Dniveraitj 
Examination for the period noted against then names as they were found guilty of iiaing 
unfair iheans at the Ruppleireitaiy Tn'eimediale and Bachelor EvarainatioDB in Commeice 
of 1966. 


61. 

Centre 

Boll No. 

No, 


Exam in it on 

1. 

Tir-Cdtandra 

RoIlNepNo 1. 


College, 

Eathnaadn, 

Nepal. 

B.Com. 

9. 

Tix*0basd» 

Boll Nep. 


Collegsa, 

No. 8. 


Eatitmandp, 

Nepal. 

I. Com. 


Fatiu TJq^vBFBltv 
The 27th Novipibex, 1956. 


Beg stration Candidate’s Period t f pnuiab- 

Nuiuher and Name ment. 

College 

153*66 DaLshina Debaitcd from 

Banjan Sen appearing at any 

Qupia. Univeraity Ezamiua* 

tion prior to the 

Suppl. Exam, of 
1958. 

1040-56 Oh. Ananta Do. 

Jung Para- 
kram Shah. 


8. T. HDSSAIN, 
2)ep«5p 



NOTlFICAtlOSB 


IW] 




PANJAB BNIVBBSITY 


From 

To 


Ne. 20349/56-0. 

Chandigarb, Dectiober 1,1906 

The Regialrar, 

Pa}i}ab un versity, 

Cbendigarb, 

The PriQcipah of all tbe eoUegoa affi'ialcd to the Paujab Umve stty. 


Sir/Madamt 

I am to iuforrn you that the Principal, Dayanand Anglo-Vedie Colleg*^, Hoahiat- 
pur, Tide hia lettrr No 901, dated Jlat October 19W, has rusticated the lo'lowmg stndenU 
for a period of one year, with effect from 80th October 1966, for the reaacn mentioned 
below :— 


S. No Name of the albdcnt Father’s namo. Glass. Beason. 

1. Kajendra Kumar Bah Jagat Uam Bali IV yr. Gross mis- 

iBegiHtertd No. 61 ih-81) conduct 

2 .Tagtsr Singh (Bezistered Darshan Sigh, 11 yr. Groaa mis- 

No 65dh-’P9 conduct. 

\<u's faithfully, 
KE'‘\R MALL 
Aei* It i!i trar (Coordnn.) 
for Bagistrar. 


GNIVEESiTy OP MYSOBE 
Misc. Set No. 1600 

Office of the UniTorsity of Myiors« 
AdmiaiskatiTe Bnildiogs, 
Crawford Hall, Mysore, 

Bated 16th November 1966. 

Notification. 

Pursuant to the resolntioD of the University Council passed at tb^ meeting held on 
10th November 1956, tbe follueing cand'dates who weie found guilty of malpractice at the 
Univrraity exam nation of Scpteinher-Ortober l‘)56 are penalised as follows — 

Examinstion Ilcg N< Nanu and Address. Penally Impcs'd. 

In’erm diate 469 K Venkatmirasimhatha', (1) He loses the whole Ex- 
n Boituic. S/0 Sri K. B.ljgi i Iieugar, amination * 

No 4ih Cross, Shankarpur, (‘ii He la debaned from sitting 
Baugalo’ei for ihe following Examma- 

tim. 


Do. 

3085 

T Kondappa, S/0 Sri Thiru- 
ntalappa. Laud Lord, Yela- 

(1) 

Bo, 



hanka, Bangalore North 
Taluk. 

(2' 

Be. 

B.Sc 

792 

M. B. Bamaehandra Bao S/0 

(1) 

Bo. 



Sri M Baghavendra Bao, 
Land Lord, 1388 Cross 

(3) 

Bo. 


Temple Bosd, Malhswaram, 

Bangalore 8 

* Note Whole Brsmination" refers to the part or parts for which the eandidska 

bad appeared at the ^tember 1956 Examination. 





TflK cAXi0f?rf4 mwff ptm 

NA0i*tm tjiirviHism 
Mile. Set. Ko. 1106 
Order 

tRie foUowian etainiaeesi having been found guiltj of nttempting to use nafnir menne 
at the eupplementarj Exenoiuetfons held jh September-October, lOMi are diequalified for 
admxmion to any Uomrsity evaTninatioo to be held before September, 1968, * 


S. No. Boll No. 

Name in full 

Examination 

College 

1. 

114 

Msnohar Baya i Zadt 

Intermediate in 

Ex^atudent 

9. 

400 

Yadax Chandra Oajwe 

Science 

B A (Pass) 

Ex-studeut 

Nagpur. 
The 16th Novem' 

er 956 

By order nf the Executive Council, 
Begistrar, 
Nagpur flniversity 


AAGirB LNI\EK‘’IT\ 

<hcl r 

The following examinees havii g been found guiUy of atUmptiiig to nse unfair means 
at the Unnersity Exm inalions held in March Apfil, 1066, are disqualified lor adtniseioo 
to any University cxanundlKu to bo held btfore the year 1968, vn — 


8. No. 

Boll No. 

Name in full 

1. 

1943 

Tatayoppa Malappa Murhe 

9. 

438 

Eumaii Siianta Malave 

8 . 

1924 

Shank srial Bansilal Sotnam 

4. 

09 

Batnakar Han Vaidya 

6 

429 

Mohanlal Sreekrishnadas 
Nabira 

6. 

64 

Manohar Bing Ba'put 

7. 

876 

Namdeo Jagannatfa Slienda 

8. 

662 

Sbarad Onkarpiasad Yadav 

9. 

84 

Jugal Kishcre Madanlal Ova 


280 

Prempal Mebrchand Ehjiaua 

It. 

162 

• 

Oorndi il Smgh Balai 


Nagpur: 

Th# IStlt November, 1966. 


Examination C'ollpgo 


Intermediate 

Ex 

Vidathha Mahavidya- 

amisaticn 

iti 

la a, Amravali. 

Arta 

Do. 


Non-Colicgiata Woman 
candidate 

Do 


Vidarbha Mahavidya- 
lays, Amravati 

Intel mediate 

Ex- 

Ex-Student. 

amination 

10 


Science. 

Do. 


College of Science, 
Nagpur 

Do 


Ex Student 

Do. 


S B. City College, 
Nagpur. 

B A (Pusst 


Ex-Stude t 

latermrdiate 

Ez- 

Ex Student 

ami''ation 

in 


Ccinmerce 

B C m 


Sbn Shivaji College, 
Amiaviti. 

Final LL B 


ITnitersity College of 


Law, Nagpur. 

By Order of the Executive Guuncil, 
Begtatrar 

Nagpur Uoiveiity, 



19871 


llOtIVtOAtlOirB 


m 


BIHAB UMWEBSnr; 


M]w. 9nr. Bo. 1850 

Fiuna 

Tb« Qegittnr. 

BilioT BoiveniU. 

P0tD0~4. 

To 

The Prinoipol of oil CdlegM under the Biher'tJniTeruly. 

F«{M| the 4ih OoUd>er» 1066. 

Cirenkr No. 9. 

Sir/Modom, 

I here to inform yaa thet Sri Bei Kumer Siohe (BesUtrotioQ No. 9664i3^ who 
anbmiited forged and wrong marlnheet of the I.Se. exammatton ia oonneotioa witt hie 
admiinon in the Tirhnt College of Engineering, MazafEarpnr, has been debarred from 
taking admieeion in an; College prior to July, 1967. 


Tours faithfully, 

Bd. P. BOT CHOWDH6BT 

BsgMrar. 






THE 

CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Vol. 144 ] AUGUST, 1957 [ No. 2 


MOHENJO DARO CIVILIZATION 

Til 

B\S\NTA KUM\H CinnOlMDIlSATA 

lu my ai tides on MobenjO Daro published m the Calcutta 
Review of May and Deceinbei, 1956 I tried to maintain that Mohenjo 
Daro civilization was Yedic civilization. 1 was glad to find that 
Sri T R. Ramachandran, Joint Dnector-General of Arcbaelogy 
delivtred a lecture at the Astatic Society, Calcutta on the 2nd April, 
1957 giving his opinion that this civilization was Vedic civilization. 
He also confirmed iny view that RYS VIT-100-4 referred to the 
colonization of Uruksiti by Vedic Aryans. He also confirmed another 
view of mine viz that the names Ur, Uru, Uiub, Kis and Urka§fdim 
which are found m aoclent Mesopotamia are corruptions of the word 
Uruksiti which is found m the Vedas. He also quoted KVS 9-81-1, 
RVS 10-118-8 and RVB 10-118-9 (also quoted by me) as referring to 
Aryan colonization of Mesopotamia. He interpreted one of the 
seals as depicting a scene described in Sdtapatha Brahmana in whicli 
Indra appeared in the body of the sacrificial sheep and devoured the 
offerings, while seven priests were reciting the Vedas (More eajcooa- 
tions at Mohenjo Daro by Mackay Plate XCIX(A) ) He interpreted 
the statue in PL. XCVIIl (Marshall, Vol. llli as that of the Yajamana 
wearing golden ornaments on the arm and forehead and also wearing 
the upper cloth in the Yajnopavita fashion He aKo said that the 
seal No. 387 (Plate CXI I of Marshall, Vol llll leteistothe well 
known Vedic verse ** Two birds are sitting on the same trefti^ One 
of them eats the fruit. The other does not eat hot merely loake on"* 







128 €At<^I7TfA {[AW* 

<Mii»dako|>in}^i 8 VI and also EVS 1.164-20). In m» article X 
propose to discuss the age of the Mobeojo Daro civilizatibn. 

Beferring to two of the seals of the Indus pattern discovered in 
Mesopotamia Sir John Marshall soppgrts the statement of Mr. Gadd 
and Prof. Langdon that the Indus oivihzalion must go back to*an 
age before 2800 B.C. (Muhenjo Bare and the Indus Civilization, 
pp. 1034)f. As the seals unearthed at Mohenjo Daro emanate 
from all levels and in point of style are indistinguishable from one 
another, the two specimens referred to above might equally well have 
been produced in the Late, Intermediate or Early period of Mohenjo 
Daro. Marshall assumes that they were produced in the Inter¬ 
mediate period and has given the date of Mohenjo Daro as 3250 B.C. 
to 2760 B.C. 

Besides the seals some other facth are mentioned by Marshall 
which indicate a date near 3000 B.C. and even earlier. lie observes: 

** Among many other objects and motifs that demonstrate an intimate 
relation between the Indus, Early Sumerian and Second Pre-diluvian 
cultures, the following are specially noteworthy :—(1) certain frag¬ 
ments of vases found at Al-Ubaid, which are made of an Indian 
potstoue; (2) the trefoil patterning on the robe of the statuette 
figured in PL. XCVIII, which is identical with tliat on certain 
Sumerian Bulls of Heaven ” of early date ; (3) the horned figures 
on seals 366 and 367, which there is a strong presumption for connect¬ 
ing, if not for identifying with the Sumerian Hero-God Eahani; 
(4) A toilet-set comprising a piercer, earscoop, and tweezers, found 
in a deposit of the Late period at Harappa and identical in pattern 
with one from the First Dj nasty cemetery at Ur; (5) the curious 
etched beads of carnelian figured in PL. CXLVI, 43-5, which are 
identical in technique with certain beads from pre-Bargonic graves 
at Kis; (6) a peculiar type of jar cover figured in PL. LXXXII, 
type X, specimens of which have also been found at Jemdet Nasr; 
(7) the wavy rings of shell inlay figured in PL. CLVI, 4 and 6 ; the 
squat cariuated vessel of PL. LXXI, 17; the offering's stands of 
PL- LXXIX ; the barrel-shaped stone weights of PL. CLIV, 6 and 
t; the stone toilet boxes of PL. CXXI, 36 and 37 all of which, as 
Mr. Mackay has pointed out, can be matched by similar objects 
from Mesopotamia of the fourth of first half of the third millennium 
B.,C. ^heae examples—and their number might easily be multiplied— 
4i« enough ' to show that active intercKiurse must have bcenogoiug 
on biHween the Indus Valley and Mesopoiomia in Pre-Sargonio or 
early Jargooic titoM^ and thus afford strong confirmation ol the 
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<^rcn3ok0eal conoludons drawn from the scale.** Murshttll* Vol. %t 
pp. 104-6. 

The Sumerian oniture has been divided into three periods : (1) the 
Obeid period from 4000 to 3500 B.C., (2) the Uruk period fiom 8400 
to 3100 and (3) the Jemdet Nasr period from 3100 to 2900 B.C. 
(Hrozny’s Ancient History of Western Asia, India and Crete, pp. 22, 
2', 34, 43). 

The Pre-ddnvian period ha*, been identified by Hrozny with the 
Obeid and the Urub periods (Hrozny, p. 58). It would thus appear 
that by “early Sumerian culture’’ Marshall lefers to the Obeid 
period and by “the seotid I’re-diluvian culture’* he refers to the 
Uruk period Hence according to Marshall the items mentioned by 
him indualc that ilieie was intercouMc between Indus Valley and 
MeBO[)otauna dunng the period from 40(>0 to 3100 B.C. Item (I) 
vtz. tragments of vases found at Al-lJbaid made of Indian potstone 
obviously refers to the Obeid peiiod ci:: 4000 to 3500 B.C. The trefoil 
pattern on the robe of the Indus statue (item 2) which is identified 
with ih'it on ceitain “ Bulls of heaven ’* of early Sumerian period 
should also refer to the same age. The horned figures mentioned in 
item (3) which aie connected with Smn nan bero-God Eibani should 
also refer to the period piior to 3100 B.C. The toilet set mentioned 
in item (4) found in a deposit of the late [eriod at Tlarappa has been 
identified with one fioiu the first dynasty cemetery at Ur. the date 
of which has been given as 27th coutury B.C. by Hrozny' (p. 63). 
The date of the eailiest deposits of Harappa may, therefore, be taken 
as 3000 B.C. The etched beads referred to in item 5 are connected 
with pro-Sargonic graves at Kis. The Kis period intervenes between 
the Jemdet Na^r period and first dynasty of Ur and should therefore 
be dated flora 28i)0 B.C. to 2700 B.C. Item (5 is connected with 
the Jemdet Nasr period (.3100 B.C. to 2900 B.C.), The several 
objects leferred to in item (7) indicate, as stated by Marshall, dates 
in the fourth milleniuin or Iho first half of the third millcnium B C. 
in other words, from 4000 B C. to 2500 B.C. It will thus be seen 
that item (1) definitely gives the date of Mohenjo Daro between 4000 
and 3500 B.C. It is not clear why in spite of this fact Marshall does 
not go beyond 3350 B.C. Even the dale of 3250 B C. given by 
Mareball is brought down by Wheeler to 2500 B.C. In support of 
this date, Wheeler mentions the fact that only one of the seals is 
found to be pre-Sargonio (i.e. earlier than 2330 B.C.) (Vide Indui 
CiviHzationt p. 86), Wheeler’s date might possibly be justified if we 
kre to rely only on the seals. Bat many other objects mentioned 
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Hareball throw light on the date of Mohenjo Daro and there ia no 
reason why their testimony should be ignored. As observed before 
item (1) gives a date earlier than 3400 B.C., items (2) and (8) give 
dates earlier than 3100 B C., while items (4), (5), (6) give datra earlier 
than 2600 B.C. It is not clear why Wheeler does not discuss these 
items in fixing the date of (he Indus civilization. 

Pigott bnngs down the date still lower. He writes **In Sumer 
there is no absolu tely clear evidence of Harappa contact until Akka* 
dian times, that is, from 2300 B.C. to 2000 B C. or a little later” 
(p. 208). Tlius the seal mentioned by Wheeler (prior to 2350 B.C.) 
is not accepted by Pigott as a definite evidence. Pigott also, like 
Wheeler, does not mention the items referred to by Marshall as 
evidence of contact between Sumer and Indus in ihe fourth millenium 
and the first half of third millenium B.C. Hrozny gives the date of 
the Mohenjo I)aro culture as 2400 to 2100 B.C. (p. 159). He also 
seems to have overlooked or ignored important relevant facts. 

There are some other items mentioned by Marshall which, though 
not as conclusive as items (1) and (2) mentioned above, indicate a 
possibility, if not probability, of a still earlier date. It has been 
observed by Marshall on page 105, Vol. I that the comb motif is found 
in Susa I potteiy and aho in Mohenjo Daro. Marshall thinks that 
it is too distinctive and original a device to bave'originated indepen¬ 
dently and concludes that it was boirowed by Indus I'piotters from 
those of Persia. This, however, is very unlikely. For while there is 
sufficient proof that Indus people visited Elam (Susa) and Sumer, 
there is no evidence that people from Elam and Sumer visited Indus 
Valley (Marshall, Vol. II, p. 381, Pigott, p. 208, and Ancient India, 
No. 4, p. 26). It is therefore more likely that Persia got it from India 
than that India got it from Persia. The fact that this motif is 
absent in Susa II pottery makes Marshall doubt whether his theory 
is correct. How is it, he observf's, that “this motif disappeared 
altogether from use in Western Persia after the fiist Pre-diluvian 
culture to reappear again on the Indus a thousand years afterwrde?” 
As Marshall gives 3260 B.C. as tlie date of Mohenjo Daro, the Susa 
I period is obviously taken by him as 42.50 B C. He has tried to 
explain the difficulty referred to by him by saying that this motif 
travalied from Persia to Baluchistan and thence to Indus, for in 
ijjWiichistan it is found witli Second Pre diluvian pottery (B.C. 3400 to 

VideHinzny, p. 34). This explanation also ia unsatisfactory. 
If the ewnb motif originated in West Persia it is not likely to dis¬ 
appear therb altogether. But if it was borrowed from Xndua there 
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WM p 088 U>iKty of its disappearsnoe as presanaably it was loamt onijr 
by a limited number of persons in West Persia. The facts which aifs 
found about the comb motif are also found about the step motif. If, 
as we have tried to show, the probability is that these motifs travelled 
from the Indus to West Persia where they are found in 4000 B.C. the 
age of Mohenjo Baro is also 4000 B.C. 

Another fact is mentioned by Marshall (p. 105} which tends to 
show that the Mohenjo Baro civilization is contemporary with Susa 
I (4000 B.C ). The copper and bronze weapons of Mohenjo Baro 
and Harappa are of a very primitive type. The blade axes are 
paralleled by Mackay with early examples of Susa I culture, while 
a bronze saw with curved cutting edge is similar to the most primitive 
sawh of Egypt. We have already seen that from fragments of vases 
found at Al Ubaid it may be concluded that Mohenjo Baro existed 
between 4000 and 3500 B.C. while the comb motif and step motif 
tend to push the date beyond 4000 B.C. The primitive types of 
weapons lend weight to the earlier date. Marshall has observed that 
the Indus people could manufacture elaborate and highly finished 
vessels and statuettes of bronze and copper while the weapons made 
weie of primitive type. Obviously these people paid greater attention 
to (he production of uon-niartial objects than to that of weapons. 

As will appear from my article on Mohenjo Baro civili^tion 
published in the Calcutta Review of May, 1956 it has been stated in 
Ilg Veda Samhita 7-100-4 that Vianu travelled over the world to 
find dwelling place for his worshippers and gave them Uruksti. In 
R-V-8, 9-84-1 it has been stated that Vedic sacrifi^'es were performed 
in Uruksiti and in BVS 10-118-8 the god of fire is invoked in the 
houses of Urn to bmn the Raksasas. As Indus seals have been found 
in Ur and Kis, and as these names along with the names Uru, Uruk 
and Urkasdim are also found in ancient Mesopotamia, it is clear that 
all these words are corruptions of Uru-Ksiti where Vedic Aryans 
established a colony. It is also found that about 3500 B.C. there was 
an Aryan invasion of Uruk when monumental buildings were built 
there (Hrozny, p. 33). As I have tried to show in my articles, pub¬ 
lished in the Calcutta Review, May and Becerabar 1956 the Mohenjo 
Baro civilization should be taken as Vedic civilizition. Hence this 
invasion (or colonizing expedition) of 3503 B.C. was perhaps the one 
referred to in RVS 7-100-4. The dates of the Indus civilization and 
of the Vedas thus go back to B.C. 3500. The astronomical calcula¬ 
tions made iudependently by Lokamanya Tilak and Prof. JTaoobi 
the date of the Vedas as not ledier than 4000 B.C. are thus 
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Id this conneotioB it m&y bs obserFed that Marshall alter givli^ 
3250 B.O. as the earliest date states **At the same time it is evident^ 
aad Z shoald like to stresf this point once again -•-that the caltare 
represented must have had a long antecedent history on the soil of 
India taking us back to an age that at present can only be dhnly 
surmised,” (p. 108). In the preface to his book (p. viii) he states 
”the civilization hith'^rto revelled at these two places is not an inci> 
pient civilization but one alrealy age-old an 1 stereoptypid on Indian 
8 <nl with many millenia of human endeavour behind it.” The items 
referred to by Marshall which seem to indicate a date in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 4000 B.C. can thus be explained satisfactorily. It is not 
understood why all these factors have been ignored by Wheeler, 
Pigott and Hrozny and the date of 3250 B.C. given by Marshall has 
been brought down to 2)00 B.C. or 2300 B.C. and it his been slated 
without any justification, that civilization travailed from Mcsipotamia 
to Indus. The use of cotton for tevtdes was well-known in India, 
but was not known in Mesopotamia and the rest of the world till 
two or three thousand years later. (Marshall, Preface VI). The 
citizens of Mohenjo Daro bad well built baths and lived in commo¬ 
dious brick, built houses, when tlie citizens in Mesopotamia lived in 
insignificant dwellings of mud (Ibid''. Besides the baths and well- 
built houses the people had wells in aimoit every Inuse an 1 an ela¬ 
borate system of drainage from which it is clear that the towns people 
in Indus Valley enjoyed a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled 
in other parts of the then civilized world. ^Indian domestic archi¬ 
tecture was far ahead of other countries” (Marshall, p 108). There 
is no granaiy in the prcclassicai world comparable to the examples 
from the two Indian cities. (Wheeler, p 24). It seems that many 
tangible items of civilization travelled from the Indus to Mesopotamia 
but there is no proof that any such item came from Mesopotamia to 
India. It cannot, therefore, be that civilization travelled from Meso¬ 
potamia to India. 

It is well known that m Mohenjo Daro many seals have bean 
found with writings in the Indiib script. I have shown above the date 
of the Mohenjo Daro civilization should be taken as 4000 B.C. It 
fedioWs that in 4000 B.O. the art of writing had been invented 
in India. 

At present the earliest date of writing in the world is taken to be 
d2()0 B.C. among Phoenicians. If, as shown above, the art of writing 
wag known in Mohenjo Daro in 4000 B.C. it follows that writing was 
known in Mohenjo Daro earlier than in Pbocmcia. Writing was 
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probably mtcodaoad in Phoenicia from India. Woen 83 many itoou 
of civilisation, &,g., building, town planning, cotton goods, went 
from Indus to Mesopotamia, writing also might have gone from India 
to Phoenicia. Dr. A. C. Das in his Big Vedic India states that the 
Phoenicians were probably the desoendanta of the Panis who are 
referred to in the Vedas The Panis were apparently a maritime 
people who sailed in the Persian Qulf and the Arabian Sea and estab> 
lisbed colonies in Mesopotamia. It is possible that the art of writing 
was introduced by them from India to Asia Minor. 
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“ Discord was not lacking in South Africa before the finding of gold 
and diamonds there, but the discovery of such riches has multiplied th" 
friction ond vastly complicated the country’s problems Had the new 
wealth been controlled and exploited for the improvement of the living 
standards, education and the bottermenl of all sections of the people, it 
might have lessened the discord. And if also there could have been a 
spiritual perception of basic human justice, and a full use of love and 
human understanding. South Airica might to-day be leading the world in 
the glory of a multi-racial C’hristmn Socii'ty.”—Rev John Nevin Snvne in 
The Modern Review (Calcutta), January, 1953. 

" Our policy is that the Europeans must stand their ground and must 
remain 'baas’ (master) in South Africa. If we reject the Herrenvolk 
idea and the principle that the white man cannot remain ‘baas’, if the 
franchise is to be extended to the non-Euroiieans, and if the non-Europeans 
arc given representation and the vote and the non-Europeans arc develop'd 
on the same basis ns the Europeans how cun the Europeans remain Baas 

.our view is that in every sphere the European must retain the right 

to rule the country and to keep it a white man’s country”—J. G. Strijdom. 

“ No dilemma is more cruel than that faced to-day by the Union of 
South Africa The situation is one of the most tragic, difficult and 
dangerous in the world, and the problems involved appear to be insoluble. 
Close to ten million black and brown jieople are denied the most elementary 
rights and privileges by a divided white minority. Put in crude terms the 
dilemma is triangular' (A) the white minority cannot kill off the black 
majority, even if it should wish to do so (B) The black majority cannot 
drive the white minority into the sea. (0) Apartheid, which is the 
Nationsdist formula for solution, cannot be made to work except at the 
risk of poisoning the entire nation. Result: South Africa is not only a 
country gripped by crisis, but one tormented by the most paralysing kind 
of fear”—John Gunther 

“ There are 180,000,000 black people living in Africa, nearly 
9,000,000 in the Union (of South Africa). We dure not overlook their 
needs. “Sou cannot shift Table Mountain Somehow or other the black 
and white people have to find a way of living together on th© continent. 
If not, it will be the story of India all over again. The whites will be the 
ones to go.” —Field-Marshal Smuts (in 1948). 
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The Oovemment of India complained to the United Nations Organi- 
sation against the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Bepresentation Act 
popularly known as the Ghetto Act passed by the South African Govern- 
ineiit in May, 1946. The General Assembly took ludia’s complaint into 
consideration in its session of 1946 (October-Booember). The Indian 
case was presented by a delegation, which included Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit (Leader), the llon’ble Justice C. M. Chagla of ^mbfty High 
Court. Mr. Krishna Menoji and Sir Maharaj Singh. A better and wiser 
a<^*le(!tion of personnel could hardly have been made. The South African 
Indian Congress als<.t sent a delegation of its own to help the Indian team. 
The delegation was composed of Messrs. A. I. Kajeo, A. Christopher, 
P. P. Pnther and H. A. Nnidoo. The South African Government delega¬ 
tion was led hy Prinu' Minister Smuts liim«'elf. Mr. Heaton Kicholls, 
High Commissioner of South Africa in England, Senator D. G, Rhepstonn 
and Mr. Honylas Fol•s^^h, Rccr-'tnry for External Affairs, were the other 
inenibers of the delegatieu. 

Tlie Government of India contended that the Union of South Africa 
had placed on the stetute-book "ceitniii discriminatory legislation against 
its Indian eitirens, nolahh the .Aisiati'’ Lajid Tenure and (Indian) Bepre¬ 
sentation Act of 1940. This scgrecalcd Indians both commercially and 
rcsidcntially.” It violated, India ijoiiited out, the (United Nations) 
charter’s human rights provisions niid the 1927, Cap*' Town Agreement 
hctwcon India and South Africa, uhieh had dclined the Status of South 
African Indians. (The Agre-'ment had heen renew(,d in 1992) 

"A o'itnntion had Iherrforc arisen, India maintained, w^hich was likely 
1o impair fiieiuIK rclalion-, hetween the tw'o countries. It called on the 
AssernhU to joeommend ‘Hint the Union Government revise its general 
policy as well ns ndniinistrative measures affecting Asians in South Africa, 
lo bring thoin into conformity with the principles and purposes of the 
chart or ’ Further, the Assembly should request South Africa to report 
to the next session on the measures taken.”* 

The Ihiinn Go\ernmeit, liowever, emit ended that the Cape Town 
Agreements of 1027 and 1932 were not “instruments giving rise to treaty 
obligations.”® 

The 1016 session of the General Assembly oiicned at Lake 
Sneee‘-'s on October 23, 1940, Avith the eyes of all mankind “in 
<hcir kindred desire for siaritual and economic freedom—for peace and 
I'ursuit of happiness—focussed on its deliberations.” The four hundred 
delegates to the session riqiresi nted fifty-four different nations of the 
w’orld, all of them members of the United Nations Organisntiou. Europe 
was represemted by ‘ixie< n nations, North and Central America, by twelve, 
Asia and South America, each by ten, Africa, by four and Austrnlasi.a, 
by two. 

President Truman of the U.S.A. observed in course of his inaugural 
address, “ The peoples of tlie world know that there can be no real peace 


* Every IJniIrd Eaiiong (ficoond Elition), p. 48. 

. * Vide The posilhn of Tvdtan^ in Souih Aftiea by Sirdar D. K. Pen, Chap. HI 

» lefutation of tlic South Africaa contont’oa. 
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unlesft it is peace ol justice for all—justice for small nations and for lai^e 
nations and justice for individuals without distinction as to race, creed 
or colour—a peace that will advance, not retard, the attainment of four 
freedoms. 

“ We shall attain freedom from fear when every act of every nation, 
in its dealings with every other nation, brings closer to realisation the 
other freedoms—freedom of spooch, freedom of religion and freedom from 
want. Along this path we enn find justice for all, without distinction 
between the strong and the weak among nations and without discrimina¬ 
tion among individuals”. 

Noble sentiments eloquently expressed 1 But South Africa struck 
a discordant note when the Indian complaint was taken up. It chal¬ 
lenged tlie authority of the Uniti'd Nations to interfere in its (South 
Africa’s) dispute with the Government of India. It was asserted that the 
question of the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa was 
out and out a domestic ])roblcm of the Union in the light of Clause 7, 
Article 2 of the United Nations Charter.-'* The Union “took the view 
that a state was not subject to outside control or interference in its 
domestic affairs. The legisialien referred to, it said, concerned matters 
within its domestic jurisdiction, and did not fall within the competence 
of the Assembly. South Africa denied that the Cape Town Agreement 
was an instrument giving rise to treaty obligations. Nor, it added, had 
the Union Government violated any fiindumeutal human rights within 
the terms of the charter. As no inteniutionally recognised formulation of 
such rights yet existed, and as Ihe chnrt(‘r did not define them, Member 
States did not have any specific oliligntions, in this respect, under the 
charter”.* Field-Marshal Smuts obBor\ed that the “Provisions of 
Article 2, therefore give expression, in the form of a fundamental principle 
governing the whole charter, to the recognised general rule of international 
law that, as a necessary corollary of its })Olitical independence, every Stale 
has the right to live its own life in its own way, so long as it does not 
infringe the equal right of other SI ales to do the same, and has jurisdiction 
over all persons and things within its territorial supremacy. W’ithin the 
dominions of its domestic affairs a State is as a general rule of international 
law and also according to the principles laid down in the Charter, not 
subject to control and interference, and its action may not be called in 
question, by any other State”.® 

It should be noted in this connection that under the Charter “it is 
one of the basic oliligations of the TTnited Nations to promote the observ¬ 
ance of human rights and fiindauienlal freedoms”. The tiharter “expressly 
requires the General Assembly to initiate studies and make recommenda¬ 
tions for the purposes of implementing this obligation”. It is thus 


» “Nothing conlnincd in Ihe present charter shall authorise the United Nations 
to intervene in matters wh<‘h arc essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State Of which require the Menihors to submit such matters to settlement under the 
present idiartef; but this principle shall not prejudice the applicst* 0 D of mattes under 
Chapter ■Vn.” 

* JLvery Sian’s United Nations (Reeond Edition), p. 48. 

* For a detailed analysis and refutation of the contention vide, TSie Po8it*on of 
Indians in South Afrios, <3h»p. V, by Sirdar D. K. Sen. 
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evident thet the question of human rights wd fundaTnentol freedoma 
cannot be within the exclusive domestic jurisdiction of any State. Last 
but not least, the General Assembly has the authority to decide any issue 
relating to the interpretation of any Article of the Charter. 

Mrs. Pandit opened the Indian case. She told the Assembly that 
India did not aspire ofter domination over others—“We seek no dominion 
over others—^we claim no privileged position over other peoples, but we 
do claim equal and honnurnl>le treatment to our people wherever they may 
go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them,”^ 

She declared in the name of the non-European peoples of the world, 
who looked to the United Nations for the prevention of racial strife and 
for the implementation of the principles of civilized life embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations—“We liave brought before the Assembly 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa. The way this Assembly treats 
and disposes of this issue is open to the gaze, not of those who are 
gathered here, but of millions in the world—progressive people in all 
countries more partieularly non-Euro[»enn peoples—^\vho are the over¬ 
whelming sections of the human race. 

“ The issues have brought before you is by no means a narrow 
and a local one nor can we accept ain contention that a gross and a 
continuing outrage of this kind .Hgainst the fundamental principles of the 
Charter can he claimed bv any one, least of all In a member state, to be a 
matter of no concern to this Assembly. 

“ Bitter memories of racial doctrines are still fresh in the minds of 
nil of us. Their e^'il and tragic consequences are part of the problems 
with which wc are called on to deal 

“ India firmly believes that imperialism, political, economic or social, 
in whntt'ver part of the world it may bo established and perpetuated, is 
totally inconsistent with the objects and purposes of the United Nations 
and its Charter." 

Mrs. Pandit clarified India’s stand in course of an exclusive inter¬ 
view to the Band Daily Mail (.Tohanncsbiirg) correK 2 >ondcnt on October 29— 
“It (the Indian question) is a question of domination of white over black. 
The coloured man is on the march and will not tolerate the domination by 
the whites because of the colour of his skin. It is, therefore, a funda¬ 
mental human issue, and it must go before the bar of world opinion. No 
one individual, however great, should deal u'ith it. 

“India stands for comjdetc equality among the peoides of the world 
and between the nations of the world, and, us such, India will take up 
the cause of any nation or people whose' fundamental human rights are 
denied". 

Field-Marshal Smuts preferred not to exercise his right of rqjly in 
the opening session of the Assembly. He opened his barrage iji the steer¬ 
ing Committee on November 1. South African proi)nga«da had not 
remained idle in the meanwhile. Two booklets—Indians in South Africa 
and South-West Africa, and the Union of South Africa had been widely 
distributed among the members of various delegations. They sought to 
explain facts from the South African point of view and were not altogether 
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mefleotive. Some delegations began to think seriously whether or not 
the Indian problem came within the domestic jurisdiction of a Sovereign- 
State that the Union of South Africa is The question was viewed from 
different angles. Some interpreted India’s complaint in terms of the 
question of notional minorities, including Negroes in America. Some fell, 
uneasy over the strained relations and the conflict between Indio and South 
Africa. Others again expressed the opinion that the dispute in question 
should be settled amicably. An amicable settlement was, however, out 
of the question as South Africa was wholly unrepentant and would by no 
means withdraw the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian representation Act, 
1946 (the Ghetto Act). 

Field-Marshal Smuts moved in the Steering Committee that the 
Government of India’s complaint be deleted from tlic agendo as the 
question of Indians in South Africa was a doiue.'^lic matter of South Africa. 
Mr. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.E.) argued that the Indian question was not an 
internal question of South Africa and represented in fact a Im'acb of 
agreements between two govcnmients. The Seniet delegation felt that 
the problem was definitely within the acoi)c of the United Nations and 
that the Government of India’s comiflaint should remain on the agenda. 
To make n long story short, the objection of Fir'ld-Marshal Smuts was 
brushed aside and the Steering Committee rcRohed to lefer the ludiiui 
question in South Africa to the Joint Political and Legal Committee of 
the General Assembly. 

Mrs. Pandit pointed out during the debate in tlie Joint Political and 
Iiegal Committee that the ludinji question in South Africa was an issue 
very directly affecting the existence of the United Nations Organisation 
and the jjeace of the vorld as a «hoIe She said lh.it the Ghetto Act had 
impaired friendly relations between two membeis of tlie United Nations 
and riiat it was an infringement of the basic principles of the Charter. 
Experience shows, she contended, tlnit every concession to the prejudices 
of South Africa’s Europe.nii coinmuiiity laid l(*d to fresh demands for racial 
disorimination. The issue was, in her opinion, a political, not a legal, 
one. It was not an ishue between two countries only. It was rather a 
world issue. The dispute, racial in nature, that it was, its repercussions 
would not remain confined within Ihe googi‘aphiofil limits of India and the 
Union of South Africa. Mrs. Pandit made it clear that her Government 
*did not deny that the Indians in South Africa were Union Nationals. But 
the Government of India felt at the same time that they had n moral 
obligation to these Indians whose ancestors had been sent to a remote 
land on the clear understanding that they and their descendants would 
enjoy equality of rights and opportunities with all other citizens of their 
lo:^ of adoption. The Government of India regarded segregation os the 
d^riAl of an elementary human right—the right of an individual to own 
and ooeupy properly within his means and according to his inclinations 

Field-Morshal Smuts contended in his reply that India’s complaint 
raised twq issues: one, of the facts of ihe case, and the other, of riie 
legal'position of the United Nations Organisation. He said that he was 
in a position to prove oonoiusively that the position of Indiftfafl {q South 
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Africa did laot call lot any action cm the part of the United Kationa. 'Fba 
Ghetto Act had to bo passed to prevent frictions and clashes between 
Buropeons and ludinns in South Africa. The South African Indian 
question, the Field-Marshal contiuued, would never have assumed the* 
importance that it had done, nor would it iiave ever, reached the United* 
Nations, bub for exploitation by India as u political weapon. He 
I'atc'goiically denied the charge of his country or Goverurneut having ever 
violated aii' Inunaii lijjht and added Ibut the United Nations had no 
authority to intervene in the internal affairs of its member states. He 
f^ounded a note of warning that once such Interference took place, many a 
ineniber-statc might find its position in the Organisation intolerable and 
impossible. He urged further that in the iiiterest of the organisation 
serious consideration should be given to the advisability of referring 
Clause 7 of Article 2 of the Charter to tlio International Court of Justice 
ior authorilative uit-'rprel.ifion ^I'he Field-Marshal, however, had no 
objection to tbe di-itussion of India’s complaint, if the United Nation’s 
right to inteiveiio in the dispute in (luestion was not admitted. 

Ukiaine, Cliiim, Wliitc llusbia <ind Fgvpt took part in the delibera- 
(ions that followed. Th'';v all held that South Africa had violated the 
luincijilcs underlying the Ihiited Nations Ch.irter, that the Ghetto Act 
(liscriininute-l ag.un&t all pcojiUs ot Asia and that the mutter under refer¬ 
ence WHS not thLrefore a purch dotnoslic affair of Soutli Africa and “hod 
I ccoinc a sort of sore in the bodj politic of the f.irnily of nations”. South 
^friea, however, was Mipportvvl by Britain, (’anada and the United States 
if Ameri^'fi PoLind and Fr.iiice, on the othei hand, opposed her 

Buriiig the fund d bate in the Joint Leg.d and Political Committee 
oil Deee’iilier 2, Mis T’ai'ibt vwiIkIm-w tlie oiigiiud Indian motion, which 
leid—"That the tientmeiil of fi'ilia.is in tin* C. urn (of South Africa} 
should be in conformity with the international obligations under the agree- 
iiientb eoneliulecl b* tween the two goveinnients and the relevant provisions 
of the Charter.” She voted for an alternative proposal sponsored by 
Friuiee and Mexico, which ran ns follows—“The General Assembly, having 
fuken note of the ajiplieatioii made by the Govornnient of India regarding 
the ireatnienl of Indians in tin* Union of South Africa, and having con¬ 
sidered the mutter' first, states that, owing to that treatment, friendly 
relations arc likely to he further impaired; second, is of the opinion that 
the treatment (>f Tndlans in the Union should be in conformity with the 
international obligations under the agreement a concluded between the two 
Governments and the relevant provisions of the Charter; third, therefore 
requests the two Governments to report at the next session of the Genera! 
Assembly tbe moasuros adopted to this effect ” The proposal was passed 
by 24 votes to 19, with 6 abstentions The General Assembly accepted 
the proposal by the necessary two-thirds majority in its meeting on 
Bee-ember 8. 82 voted for the proiMJsal. H voted against it. 7 abstained. 
An amendment to the French-Mexican ])nposnl moved by Fleld-Marshtd 
Smuts to refer the dispute to iho International Court of Justice for ir 
legal and factual invcstigatioii into the que.'.tion had been thrown out by 
tbe General Assembly on Beoembor 7. The voting on the amendmeiM) 
been 31 for tmd 81 against. Two had abstained from vo«iig. 
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An analysiB of the voting on the Freneh>Mexionn prof)osal in the 
Ocueral Assembiy shows that 9 Bwopean, 9 Asian, 8 African, 7 North and 
(./ontml American and 4 South American countries supported the proposal; 
whereas 1 African, 5 North and Central American, 3 South American and 
] Australasian countries opposed it. 2 European, 1 Asian, B South 
American and 1 Australasian countries lemained neutral. 

As requested by the General Assembly, the Government of India 
submitted to the Assembly on Sept- mbr 2, 1947, a rej^ort on the develop¬ 
ments in Indo'South African relations since December 8, 1946 (i.c., the 
day the Assembly had given its vertlici on India’s complaint against South 
Africa). The Government of India stated in their report that they had 
approached the Union Government for the implementotion of December 
8 resoJution. Prime Minister Nehru’s personal letter to the Union Priin^ 
Minister, Pield-Marshal Smuts, under date April 24, 1947, had expressed 
the Government of India’s readiness to enter into any discussion initiated 
by the Union Government assuring him (F.-M. Smuts) of the co¬ 
operation of the Government of India. A later eommuniention had further 
assured that the Govemmeul of India were willing to send their High 
Commissioner back to South Africa, if the General Assembly resolution of 
December 8, 1946, were accepted as the basis of discussion between the 
two Governments. The Union had, how'evor, disagreed. No agreement 
on a common basis of discussion could be reached in consequence. 

India’s draft resolution in the 1947 session of the Generiil Assemblv, 
which called upon the Governments of India and South Africa to meet 
at a round table conference on the basis of Assembly’s 1046 (December 8) 
resolution and to invite the Government of Pakistan to jiartieipute in the 
discussions failed to receive a tAVo-thirds majority in the Assembly- 

In February, 1948, the Steeling Committee of the United Nations 
rejected a South African suggestion to delete the Indian complaint from 
the agenda. 

India made a fresh representation to the United Nations in 1949 
against the continued ill treatment of Indians in South Africa, the Asiatic 
Laud Tenure and Indian liepresentation Act, 1046, and the amendment 
thereof by the Malan Government,* which had imposed fresh disabilities 
on South African citizens of Indian origin. The amendment had altogether 
.prohibited Asians from occupying new land or premises though occupation 
for the exclusive purpose of business or trade was permissible under the 
original Act. The amendment had thus imposed territorial segration for 
the first time in the sectors of trade and business. 

In May, 1949, the Political Committee of the General Assembly 
rejected by 38 votes to 5 Avith 12 abstentions a South African proposal that 
the subject of India’s complaint was u matter of essential domestic conceni 
of the Union of South Africa. The General Assembly on the other hand, 
adopted a Frenoh-Mexican jiroposal that India, Pakistan and South Africa 
be instructed to meet in a conference to find a solution, “taking into 


* la tbe general election ot May, 1948, the United Party of Field-Marshal Bmuts 
was defeated 1^ tite National Party headed by Dr. D. F. Malan and tbe latter replaced 
ty fartnyr ■■ the Ftktus Miniator of Boutb Africa. 
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oonsideratioQ the pritioiplea of the Chatter and Deolaraticm of Htunati 
(adopted by the United Kations in December, IMS). Soiltih 
Africa alone voted against the proposal while 47 voted for it. There weire 
ten abstentions. 

The Government of India, therefore, enquiied of the Government 
of South Africa on July 4, 1949, if the latter would agree to a round table 
conference as provided for in the above resolution and, if they agreed, 
when the conference was to be hold and where. The Union Government 
replied that they were “not averse in general to a discussion of the Indian 
question in South Africa” subject to certain reservations.^ 

The reservations “ coupled with the various amendments to the 
Asiatic Land Tenure (and Indian Bepresentation) Act imposing further 
racial segregation” restricted the scope and diminished the usefulness of 
the discussions considerably. The Government of India nevertheless agreed 
to the exploratory talks in Houth Africa suggested bj the Union Govern¬ 
ment The latter w’erc assured at the same time that the Government 
of India recognised “ that India can no more interfere in the domestic 
affairs of South Africa tlian the Union Government can in the aflairs of 
India.” The (to\ eminent of India, however, requested the Union Govem- 
luent “to look upon the problem as concerning both the Governments of 
India and South Africa ” It w'as pointed out at the same time that the 
Indian problem in South Afiicii was one of international significance 
“because of its racial implieation.s. ” The Union Government wrote in their 
reply that their “basically unalterable approach” had already been 
explained They suggested that the discussions would have a better chance 
of success if the economic sanctions against the Union of South Africa were 
'Voluntarily withdrawn’. 

While these negotiations were going on, the Government of South 
Africa enacted fresh anti-Indian law's and strictly enforced old ones. The 
condition of Indians in South Africa, which the Government of India sought 
to improve, deteriorated in consoquenee The Government of India agreed 
nevertheless to have a joint preliminary discussion on the Indian problem 
in South Africa. 

The jireliminnry talks took place at Cape Towti front February 6 to 
February 11, 1950. India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa parti¬ 
cipated in the talks. Mr. Donges, the Union Minister of the Interior, who 
led the South African delegation, claimed at the outset that the discussions 
were not in pursuance of the December 8, 1946 resolution of the General 
Assembly. They were possible, he held, “by the goodw’Ul established 
during personal contacts between Pandit Jowaharlal Nehru and Dr. Malan 
in London.” All that South Africa expected from the Conference was, he 

“The South African Go\crninent claimed that i< tad i cnsi'stently contended 
that ‘the so-called Indian question in South Africa is entirely a iloiuestic mstter*. It also 
desired to be assured tliat there existeil reasonable prospect for a solution satisfactory to 
wuth Africa. Otherwise it would construe the proposed discussion as ‘interference in 

the domestio affairs of an indepimdent country.’.Also, the Bo»ith African Govenuoent 

r^mmend ‘a sound roaUstic approach' as otiose 1 to an ‘exag/i‘'*®*^*'4 emphasis’ on the 
Declaration of Human Rights and ‘abstract and often impracticable principles and idsak*,. 
It was also suggested that preparatory talks could be held m Ronth Amoa if soflolsiRA 
Minmon ground waa found among the parties “—Apa-theid : Stnit^ of race disoriiaiagti)l||i, 
(Govemment of India Publication), p. 10. * 
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went on, “a solution satisfactory to Soxith Africa herself with the oiMipeiear 
tion 6f an outside Government or Governments”, The earlter oonferenees 
at Gape Town in 1927 and 1932 had, in his opinion, one and only one 
objective—^the reduction of the Indian population in South Africa. 

Pandit Ilriday Nath Kunzru, the leader of the Indian delegation, did 
not, however, accept the contention of Dr. Douges. Ho said in his reply 
that his Government had agreed to discuss the Indian problem with South 
Africa only because the United Nations had called upon the parties concerned 
—^India, Pakislan and South Africa—to settle their difEcrences at 
a round table conference. The jneliminary conference, he observed 
WM not the outcome of negotiations between the Indian and 
the South Africuu Premiers. Nor were the Cape Town Confe’*- 
enees of 3927 and 1932, lie added, ‘‘circumscribed by the limited 
purpose of reducing Indian population in Soutli Africa”. India, Pandit 
Kunzru went on, would insist on a full discussion of the disabilities o1 
Indians in the Union of South Africa India mid I’akistan ou the one hand 
and the Union of South Africa, ou the other, suggcBtcd two diflFercut 
formulas for the agcirda. A common formula incorporating all the items 
suggested by the parties wa" agreed upon in the end. A round table 
conference to ‘‘ explore all jiossible ways and means of settling the Indian 
question in the Union of South Africa” was to be convened. 

It may be noted in passing that the South African contention that 
the proposed round tabic conference was not the result of the United Nations 
resolution admits of one and only one iiiter^iretation--” the Union Govern 
ment did not look upon the rmind table eonfeicnei' as an obligation arising 
out of the resolution passed by the (loncrHl Assembly.” 

Information reached the Government of India in March, 1950, that 
Dr. MaJan's Government ‘‘ucre tighteiiiug up the eiiforceineiit of tie 
Asiatic Land Tcmire Aracudiucnt Act, 1010, and were also vigorously 
enforcing segregation in oilier ways by executive measures. It was als » 
reported that the Union GrAoriuiKUt intended to iut'-oduee further legislation 
which would add to the disabilities of Indians in the Union of South Africa 
In an aide memoire presented to the Union Guvcniinent, the Government 
<if India expressed the hoju' tlnil pending a IJound Table Conference, nothin'’ 

, would bo done to vitiate the atmospbere and jcop'irdize the success of th'‘ 
Conference. Towards the end of Ajiril (1050), the Union Govcminen' 

published the Group Areas Bill.In their telegram of 29th 

April, the Government of India reipiested tlie Union Govevninent to post¬ 
pone the Group Areas Bill and in the nieantimc expedite the holding of th • 
Bound Table Ckinforenco. The Union Government did not agree to th • 
request of the Government of India in regard to the Group Areas Bill and 
as regards the Bound Table Conferonee they stated that they could not 
attend sway such Conference if it was to bo held before 15th Reptember, 
1950, at the earliest. In effect, therefore, after the Group Areas Bill i’ 
passed into Law the only subject that the Bound Table Conference could 
diyftnMi would be the reduction of Indian population in South AfriC'' * 
which wiw proposed by the Union Government during the preliminary tnlk*i 
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in February, 1950.’'* The Govemment of India, therefore, informed the 
Union Government in June that no useful purpose would be served by the 
proposed Bound Table Conference. The Conference in fact was not worth 
holding under the circumstances. 

The treatment of Indians in South Africa was again discussed by the 
1950 session of the General Assembly. The Assembly adopted the following 
r(‘Solution— 

“.considering that a policy of ‘Bacial Bogregation' 

(apartheid) is ik ee‘>sniily liased on doctrines of racial diseriinination, the 
(Jeneral Assembly 

(1) recommends tliaf the Governments of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa proceed, in accordance with resolution 205 (8), with 
the holding of a Bound Table Conference on the basis of their agreed 
agenda and bearing in mmd the pvinisioiis of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the TTniversal Declaration of Human Iliglits; 

(2) recommends tlint in the event of the failure of the Governments 
eoneemed to hoid a lionnd Tahh* Conforence liefore let April, 1951, or to 
reach agreement in the Bound Table Conference witliin a reasonable time, 
there shall be established for the purpose of assisting the parties in carrying 
thrrmgh apjiropnate negotiations a eommission of three members, one to 
he nominated by the (Jovernincnt ol tlie Union of South Africa, another 
to he nomnnted Ij\ tlie other two or in default of agreement between 
these two in a reasoiiahle time by the SeiTotnry-General of the United 
Nations; 

(3) calls upon the Governments concerned to refrain from taking 
any stejis which would jm'judice the success of their negotiations, in 
particular, the iin[)lenicntntion or enforeement of the provisions of “The 
Croup Arens Act'; pending the conclusion of such negotiations; 

(4) decides to include this item in the agenda of the next regular 
; session of the General Assembly.” 

i South Africa, however, was defiant and refused to listen to counsels 
^ of wisdom and moderation. 

In December, 19.’}4, India proposed a Coiiferenee with South Africa 
Prime Minister Nehru, while making tlic proposal, made no eommitmenta 
whatever—‘ceitainly not to refrain fiom jmhlie criticism’ of the policy of 
the Union Government The latter accepted the proposal for a Conference. 
But they did not promise to ‘ease apartheid measures’. Nor did they 
ease them ’Fhe negotiations were subsequently broken off by them on the 
j specious plea that they (the negotiations) w'ere ‘deliberately wrecked by 
j the Prime Minister of India: (Cf. w'liile telegrnmb were p issing between 
j the Governments concerned, the Prime Minister,of India, in two public 
'ipeoches, made violent and unsavoury attacks on the Government of the 
Union of South Africa.”—^Letter of the Union Government). 

The Union Government have stubbornly refused to co-operate with 
the commission appointed by the United Nations to enquire into the 
rncial situation in South Africa. The commission composed of Dr. Herman 

Ootamaniijae issued by the Extenjsl Alfsirs Ministiy, Now Dolbi* Jaae 
8—UMft^VITt 
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Santa Cm* of Chile (Chairman), Mr. Dantes Bellagarde of and 

M. Lagier of France. 

Important events have taken place in the Union of South Africa 
in the meanwhile, the 1948 general election being one of them.^ Field- 
Marshal Smuts and his United Party were thrown out of office. The 
Field-Marshal himself was unseated.“ The National Party of Dr. D. F. 
Malon defeated the United Party as well ns the South African Labour 
Party led by Mr. John Christie. Dr. Malan became Prime Minister (May, 
1948). 

The election manifesto of the National Party left no doubts in any 
body’s mind as to the shape of things to come. Tt stated in unambiguous 
terms that the Party would pursue n policy of separation of the races— 
a policy based on I he "Christian principles of justice and reasonableness(!).’’ 
The Devil to quote scriptures! The Party undertook “to protect the 
white rac-"* properly and effectively against any policy, doctrine or attack 
which might undermine or threaten its continued existence.” The mani¬ 
festo was unequivocal and cmi)hatic on the Indian question— 

“The Party accepts as a basis of its policy the repatriation of as 
many Indians ns possible and proposes a proper investigation into the 
practicability of such a policy on a large scale in co-ojierntion with India 
and other countries. In view of the seriousness of the problem. South 
Africa must bo willing to make great financial sacrifices for the achievement 
of the aim. 

“ No Indian immigrant will be allowed to enter the country. 

So long as there are still Indiana in the country a definite policy of 
separation (apartheid) will he ajiplied as far as possible between the 
Europeans and Indians in every sphere ns W’ell as between Indians and 
other indigenous nou-Eiiropean groups. 

“The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian llei rcsentation Act of 1946, 
will immediately bo revised and: 

(a) No representation will be given to Indians in the Legislative 
bodies of the country. 

(b) Indians will be established in separate areas and will not be 
allowed to reside or own fixed property in the European areas. 

(r) Europeans will not be allowed to reside or to trade or to own 
fixed property in Indian areas. 

(d) So far ns possible the policy of separation (apartheid) will be 
applied with regard to the Indians and indigenous rnees. 

(c) Proper compensation will be paid for properties which are expro¬ 
priated in the European or Indian areas 

(/) Facilities for trading outside their own areas and especially in 
European areas will be drastically curtailed. 

(^) Indian traders in Native areas or locations will gradually dis¬ 
appear. This right must be safeguarded for the Natives themselves. 

( (A) The inter-provinoial movement of Indiana must be effectively 

M Sb failed to set himself elected from Standerton, • constitaeiiCT held by him 
was defeated by « Nstionalist rival Mr. W. C. da Fleasia by a margin 

4 Ipi wolea. '' 
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prevented. The protection which the Free State’^*^ enjoys must be 
maintained. 

“ The Capo Province must be properly protected against penetration 
by Indians, especially in regard to ownership of fixed property and trade. 
Family allowances for Indians must be abolished. 

“The Party will take drastic action against Indians who incite the 
non*European races against the Europeans” 

Voted to power, the Nationalists proceeded straightway to implement 
the policy outlined above. Dr. Malan took the nation into confidence 
and outlined the policy and programme of his Government in a nation¬ 
wide broadcast over the South African lladio. His speech made the 
following points, among others,— 

(o) A distinctive South African nation being already a reality, the 
Nationalist Govoriunent will inatigurate a policy of “South Africa First” 
and will encourage the consciousness of nationhood and sentiment of 
national pride. 

(b) External interference—oven from the United Nations—in the 
internal affairs of the countrx will not l<f tolerated. The (hnernment will 
not allow any country or pow’cr or t'rgani^ation to become the arbiter of 
the deslinv of South Africa and the South Africans. 

(r) To prevent the danger of interference in the domestic matters of 
(he Union, which has becorn** a possibility through the accession of Asian 
members to the British Commonwealth, the Nationalist Government 
“would desire separate contacts between individual members rather than 
through discussion at joint and inclusive conferences”’* 

(d) The Nationalist Government will make an all-out effort to achieve 
apartheid. 

Tlie term ‘apartheid’, wdiieh w'o have used more than once, needs 
exjdanotion, i)ronoune''d as ‘npart-atc’, the word is of Dutch origin and 
means literally separateness or a state of separation. The exjKjnents of 
apartheid are of opinion that racial antagonism runs so high in Bouth 
Africa that if it is not tackled with firmness and promptitude, 
it will defy all attemjits at solution later on They contend 
further that there can be peace in the Union only if the Euro¬ 
peans, the Africans and the coloured races live in mutual isolation. 
Such isolatiou is to be achieved by apartheid which seeks to divide 
South Africa into u number of watertight racial compartments. “There 
are several gradations of lueaniiig within the word, which embodies the 
fundamental concept of the National Party and most of the Afriknn**r 
community,*® namely racial segregation. Colour bar in a restaurant, or a 
sign on a park-bench, ‘For Europeans Only’ arc examples of simple 
apartheid. There can be apartheid in schools, industry, recreation and 
60 on. Tho Nationalist Zealots stand for comiilcte geographical njiurtheid. 
which would mean splitting Bouth Africa into two separate entities, a 

(11) The Orange Free State. 

The struggle for Equality by P. S. Jo»hi, p. 217 
>» Speaking broadly, Afrikaner means any South Afiu'ftii ot non biitish descent, 
vhofie principal language ie Afrikaenn, a local lani'iingi' derived . Duteli. oloat 

^frikanera are of Dotob, Flemish, French Huguenot or Goiman etock. 
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‘Bantustan’ for the blacks and the rest of the countr)’ for the whites. 
Such would be the culmination of the apartheid ideal”. 

Dr. A. B. Xuma, the well-known African leader of South Africa 
points out that apartheid is based on fear and is a device for deliberately 
creating and perpetuating fear. To maintain the atatua quo ip South 
Africa, the Nationalists must hate and “fear is a good mechanism for 
inducing hate”. In Dr. Xuma’s own words, ” If any contact between 
the racers was to be allowed, too mJiny white peo])lo would discover that 
W6 are human beings”. He holds the Boer-Wars responsible for apartheid 
and is of the opinion that the ‘more inflamed Afrikaners’ want to put the 
Africans ‘in theii- place’; because they ‘think that the British pamppred(!) 
them’ (the Africans) and they ‘‘seek 1o reverse all the processes of history”. 

The Malun (lovernment announced that the colonial and the African 
Sections of the population Mould be compUtely 8Ci)iiratcd from each other, 
that there would he aparlhoid on railways, that the Native Military Corps 
would bo disbanded and that the (’oloured and the' Africans would not ht 
allowed to carry weapons. South Africa e\cn objeclcd to the inclusion of 
Maoris in the New Zealand Kughy te:im vhich was to tour the Union in 
1949. The Union Varliniueut passed Dr. Malan’s Asiatic Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill in September, 1949. It deprived the Indians of the limited 
communal franchise granted to them by the Ghetto Act. Dr A. J. Stals, 
Minister of Social Welfare, aunouueed at the same time the withdrawal 
of family allowanees for Indians 

The Group Areas Act passed on July 7, lOflO, with the majority ot 
a single vote lavs down that all land in the Union of Soiitli Africa will Ik* 
divided and controlled by the Government for pnrj)oses of ownership and 
occupation by different racial groups. The entire ]iopulafion of the Union 
has been divided for this purpose into three princi])al categorios, via , 
white. Native and Coloured. The Insf, which includes Indians, has beeii 
further sub-divided. The Act oiupowers the Government to establish b.v 
proclamation Group Areas for the exclusive ovvnership or occupation o'* 
both of any of the above categories Disqualified persons and companies*® 
are debarred fiorn acquiring fresh land in jiny Group Area not meant iov 
them. If a disqualified company has any jjroperty in a Group Area at 
the commencement of notification, it shall surrender its ownership of 
such properly after ten years. The Minister of the Interior shall ‘sell 
such property compulsorily” after the expiry of the ten-year period. The 
property in a Group Area held at the commencement of the proclamation 
by a disqualified individual shall, after his death, have to be sold to a 
member of the group for which the area is reserved. No disqualified person 
can occupy land or premises in a Group Area without a permit after one 
yaor of notification with the cxce])tion of such j)ersons as servants, guests 
and the like. Areas other than Group Areas and native locations will be 
‘controlled’ in which no transfer of occupation and ownership between 
members of different racial groups will be permitted except under the 


»* Inside Africa by John Gunther, p, 446. (Sec also pp. 626-26) 
w Persons and companies in a Group Area meant for those belonging to a differont 
gK>op Me regarded as disfiuaUBod person*} and companies. An Indian individual 
m niMapany is thus ‘disqualified’ in White or Native Group Area. 
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authority of a permit. The Act doea not diSemntiate between occupation 
for residence and occupation for trade. Trade licences are to be issued 
or renewed only on proof that an applicant can lawfully occupy the 
premises in the area where the trade is to be carried on. 

The sponsors and the champions of the Group Areas Act contendf 
that it is equally applicable to all communities without discrinunation. 
But the record of white Kouth Africa—the record is not so white after 
all—so far as its policy to the non-whites is ooncerneAhas justly created 
a widespread suspicion that on the plea of “progress Bong parallel lines" 
the Group Areas Act will condemn the non-European* population of the 
ITnion of South Africa to live in inferior and neglected areas. Ijatest 
developments have made the suspicion a conviction. The Indians have 
been hit hard—indeed, much harder than the other non-European com¬ 
munities—^l>y the Group Areas Act. All skilled professions have long been 
closed to them by earli>T legislation and they have been forced to fall back 
almost wholly upon trade and commerce. Indian businessmen have 
flourishing business—retail and wholesale—in the commercial districts of 
Durban, Johannesburg and Cape Town. It is alnjost certain that these 
districts will be declared white Group Areas. Some have arleady been 
so declared.** Indian business houses have to close down and sell their 
])ropertic8 in these districts sooner or later. Their employees will be 
thrown out of employment. After eviction, the Indians will have to move 
into Group Areas reserved for them or into ‘ Controlled ’ areas. Indian 
Group Areas will be far away from the areas now occupied by them and 
from those occupied by other races. Indian trade will be confined in 
consequence to the Indian group. But no community can live by trade 
among its own members alone Prospects in ‘Controlled* areas are hardly 


!• The P. T. 1. Con-espondi at at Johannesbnrg eahled on 7th November, 1955 
“Another detemtined drive has been launched by the aiithoiities to induce Johannesburg's 
Tiidian eonimiin ty to leave their piescnt hoincsteda niid move to tho special Indian 
tu^»nBlnp of Lenasia, 22 nnica away. 

“Lenasia, open only to Indians, has been set up m accordance vrith regulations 
under tho Routh African Qioup Areas Act. 

“Hie new move has come in the form of extensile adieitinomenta in local news¬ 
papers offering loans to the extent of 90 per cent, of cost to individual membmrs of the 
Indian community to build their own houses with immediate transfer of free hold title. 
Tho loans, repayable in 30 years, carry 4J% interest. 

• • • • • 

“The Transvaal Indian Congress has, however, refused to bo drawn in by this 

offer and continues to oppose both the Lenasia housing scheme, where very few plots 

have been sold, and official efforts to move the Indian-i, alternatively, to an evacuated 
aimy camp at Lena, 19 miles outside the city. 

“Tho Congress has warned Indians that once they were established in Lenasia 
they would have no means of earning the r livelihood as they would not be able to trodd in 
Euiopean areas’ or carry on any business outside their own areas. 

“Moreover, the Congress has pointed out, being debarred by imual legislation from 

hteo’.ning skilled wotkers, the only alternative for these Indians would be to get jobs 

as unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 

“A H’gh School has already been established at r,euaBi.i, and children who were 
attending an Indian school in Johanneshurg were tinned ont and told to attend the 
Lenasia School. But their parents resisted tho move by raising funds to start an lu* 
dependent school in the centre of Johannesburg. 

» • • * 

“Hie school was among a nhmlier of institutions raided daring the recent ‘treanUL*, 
raids in South Africa. The teachers’ residences were also subjected to seateduM.'^ ,A, 
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better. The Group Areas Act is therefore regarded—not unreasonably— 
as a shrewd device to get rid of the Indian population of the Union of 
South Africa. The Nationalist Election Manifesto of 1948 makes the 
above interpretation unassailable. The Manifesto said, inter alia, —“The 
(National) Party holds the view that the Indians are a foreign and.oiil- 
landiah elenoent whieh is uuaHsinulable. I hey can never become part of 
the country and must, therefore, be Iroated as an immigrant community. 
The Party accepts as a basis of Us policy the npatriaiion of as many 
tisdiana as possible”. 

The fate of the TomliiiKon ltci)orl’^ on IJiintu Ileserv-'s in South 
Africa shows Low insincere tin* Nationalist talk of “progress along parallel 
lines” is. The llnport, in the opinion of nianv, it n]n_> be iiot\*d in ])assiiig, 
is perhaps the most important document ever publibhed on the subject 
of apartheid. 

Coloured and African loaders too have cilJod the Nationalist bluff and 
exposed the insiiicerity of all talks of “Peaceful j)rogrp8s along parallel 
lines”. Mr. J. G. Golding, a moderate coloured leader, describes apartheid 
as a counsel of despair, as a vicious, banliru])t and dishonest jiolicy. The 
Coloured Advisory Council doclar(>d sometime back tlmt uparllieid, far 
from fostering fruitful harmony and co-operation, would lend to discontent, 
hatred and disaster. Mr E. M. Gordon, an cx-]jresidciit of the African 
People’s Organisation, is mori' outspoken. 

“To us in th<' A.P.O ”, says Mr. Gordon, “apartheid could never 
mean anything else but segregation—segregation in the fonn of housing 
schemes with their poky little houses with cement floors and in some cases 
built in cement tables, inferior health facilities, lack of ya’oper sanitation, 
one water tap for hundreds of families, darkness, squalor and neglect, 
discriminatory laws, curfew and diofranchisement”. 

The Union of South Africa has sought to enforce apartheid in recent 
years by passing a number of laws. The Grouj) Areas Act, 1950, amended 
in 1952, formalized the concept of apartheid the prohibition of Mixed 
Marriages Act, 1949, forbids moniages between Europeans an<l non- 
Europeans. Any such marriage is invalid in the eye of South Africa law. 
Officiating at such manlages is an offence punishable with fines. The 
Immorality Amendment Act, 1950, goes farther and makes illegal any 
sexual relationship between Europeans and ‘any variety of non-whites’, i.o. 

Shortly aftei the passing of the Gronp Areas Act in 1960, Dr. Mslan’s Oovem- 
ment appointed a comm ssion under the chairinanshi]) of Prof. F. B. Tomlinaou of 
Pretoria Unive’-sity. The Coniniiasion was to enquire into tlio “Socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the (Native) lieacrves" and to suggest ho\\ the “over-ironJed, over-atocked and 
tuneh oroded” Beserves couUI he lehabilitaled and developed into a Bantu national homo''. 
Alter n laborion'i ond ihorniip;b-po ng eni|ujiy, the Co-iiinission siihiuilted ita report in 
Mar^t 1966. It 8up!x>rted (he |>oliey of e|tai()it‘id and re''oiiimended the eonversion of 
the BMarvea into a “Bantu nat onal hoine”. 

The Government, however, rejected some of the inoet vital iceommendationa of 
tiM Tinnlineon Commisaion, the most important lieing the Oommiaaion’s plea for (he 
developmoat of the Bantu Beaerves, wit eh onvisaged an expenditure 104 million pounda 
wver a period of ten years. We Commission’s recommendation that private European 
capital sMUld be allowed to assist the creation of new African indnstriea in the Beaervoa 
was also rejected. The Government declaps (hat ah the rate of development in the 
Afferent fieraa of activity could not bo determined’ in advance with any degree of certainty, 
they ^d pat demo it advisable to fix the amounts needed for the various projects 
recomznopdiad. 
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Coloured, Indiaa and Native. “These two Acts", points out Oun^ier, 
“embody legislation unparalleled in the world except by the Nurembwg 
Laws of Nazi Germany’Extra>marital relations were formerly banned 
only between Europeans and Africans The scope of the prohibition has 
been now expanded and to-day it is a serious offence for a Eiuopean—even 
for a sailor off his ship calling in Cape Town—^to have sexual intercourse 
with a non-European. Prostitution along colour line is tabooed. There 
is, however, no legal bar to promiscuity among Indians, Africans and 
Coloureds. The Tmmoralii^ Amendment Act, 1950, aims at preserving 
the purity of European blood by “ramming all channels of contamination”. 
One curious result of the Act is “that an extra-marital relation between 
two white i)eople, no matter how flagrant, is perfectly legal, whereas a 
happy maiiinge between a white and a non-white is a crime”. 

Tho Suppression of Comnuinism Act. 1950, makes the Minister of 
Justice the sole authoritv to determine whether a particubu* individual is a 
Communist or not Any one ‘ncnicd’ a Communist is automatically 
debarred from holding any position in the Public Service or in any trade 
union. The Act em|>owors tlie Ciovernmout to take action not only against 
Communists, but against all w'ho, in the opinion of the Government, 
encourage hostility between European and non-European races. The Act 
111 fact seeks to Mijipress all ]ust. agitation by Indians and Africans for 
the redress of "rievances It authorises the Minister of Justice to declare 
communistic any organisation, joiunal, publication or person He may 
also ]>rohibit anv assembly, restrict movements of persons and deport 
non-nationals under suspicion The Population Itegistration Act, 1950, 
requires evervone over sixteen years of age to carry an identity card 
issued by the Government The card describes the holder’s person and 
mentions the ethnic group he or she belongs to. It must bo produced for 
inspection on demand by nutborisod Police Officers The Population 
Begistration Act thus provides for the registration of the entire population 
into racial groups, “wifh peojile ticketed, photographed and identified 
according to race.' ’Fliis, together with the Mixed Marriages Act, aims 
at ensuring the racial purity of the Europeans. Mr. Shoeman, the 
Minister of Labour and Public Works, declared immediately after the 
formation of the Malan Government in June, 1948, that he would see 
that there were no mixed trade unions anywhere in the Union of South 
Africa and that Africans were no longer to be trained as artisans. Com¬ 
petition between Europeans and non-Europeans was to be eliminated in 
this manner. A directive issued a year later by the Prime Minister’s 
Office ordered the replacement of Africans by Europeans in public services 
Mr. J. IT. Vilgoen, Dr Malan*a Minister of Education, Arts and Science, 
declared later on that the Government would give no financial aid to the 
South African Association of Arts unless it enforced racial separation at 
all times and in all places. We hnye yet to know whether the Ukase 
applies to the visitors only or to the visitors as well as the exhibits. We 
do not know if a European painter can have an African modnl find 


Inside Africa, p. 478. 
»• IWd. 
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tersa. Nca* have we any information where portraits of Africans by 
Europetm ortists and those of Europeans by their African counterparts 
may be exhibited. Can they be exhibited at all? 

It may be mentioned in this'connection at the cost of a little digres¬ 
sion— wholly irrelevant, however-—that the Baniu Education Act, 
1958, gives the Government complete control of African education. 
Schools run by various Christian Missions “will have to fall in line with 
government ‘inspanning’ ’’ or they must close down. The Separate 
Amenities Act, 1953, gives legal sanctioTi to the existing segregation patterns 
in public transports, public places and so on. The Public Safety Act of 
the same year has vested the (io\crnment with extraordinary powers. 
They can, under the Act, declare n state of emergency and make laws 
by proclamation, if necessary, The Criminal Law Aracndnient Act, 1953, 
fixes the penalties for protesting against the racial laws or for inciting 

others to do so It is a crime under this Act “to BUjiport .any 

campaign for the repeal or the modification of any law’’. The Industrial 
Conciliation Act, 1954, gives exlcuisivc powers to tlie Minister of Labour 
and Public Works “to determine at his own discretion what occupations 
the members of any race may engage 111 ’’.®“ In other words, the induslrial 
colour bar may he made alisnlute by virtue of jiowcrs given to the Minister 
of Labour by this Act. The Industrial Conciliation Act, April, 1956, 
goes a step farther. It has actually introduced apartheid in the field of 
of trade unionism by prohibiting the registration of any more racially mixed 
trade unions. It encourages European workers to break away from the 
existing mixed unions and form exclusively ‘ white ’ unions. It lays down 
at the same time that the existing racially mixed trade unions must lmv<' 
separate branches and separate meetiners for tlic different racial groups 
within them and that the executives of mixed unions shall consist of 
Europeans only. In case more than 60% of th(’ workers in any undertak 
ing, trade or industry break away and form their own racially exclusive 
union, the newly formed union will be entitled to legal recognition and to 
a share of the Parent union’s funds. The Minister of Labour and Publie 
Works may, under the Act, take steps to “ safeguard the economic wel¬ 
fare of employees of any race.” He may reserve a work or categories 
of work for the workers of a certain race or races exclusively. The Act 
was hailed by the Treasury Benches in the Union Parliament as “introduc¬ 
ing a new and specifically South African pattern in trade union move¬ 
ment”.®^ A Labour Party spokesman retorted that the new pattern was 
fascist, and fascist undoubtedly it is. The Strijdom Government— 
Mr. Strijdom succeeded Dr. D. F. Malan in 1054—^lias succeeded in 
destroying the traditional rights of South African trade unions. 

Two more recent Acts of the Union Government, though they do 
npt affect the Indians, deserve more than a passing notice. Tliey are the 
Separate Registration of Voters Act, 1951, and the High Court of Parlia¬ 
ment Act, 1952. These, along with later Acts in the same field, are the 
outcome of the Government’s attempt to mnlto the parliament a highei 

•* Sovth Africa bv Gwendolen Carter, Foreign Policy Assooiation. 

*» P.T.I. report man Cape Town nndor date, April 18, 19W. 
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ooDftittiticHiial authority than the Supreme Court. These Acts sought to 
remove some 48,000 Coloured Voters in the Cape from the common roll, 
a stop, which would, in effect, disfranchise them. 

The voting system in the Cape Province, it should be noted, is one 
of the two ‘entrenched’ clauses*® of the South Africa Act, 1909, the equality 
of the English and the Afrikans languages being the other. Dr, D. E 
Malan, the Union Prime Minister (1948-1954), contended that the Statute 
of West Minister, 1031,** had suspended the South Africa Act. He had 
tried to remove voters of mixed parentage from the common roll by a 
simple majority. General Hertzog had removed the African Voters frorn 
the common roll. Ho had, however, followed the constitutional procedure, 
i.e., instead of having the removal approved l)y a simple niajorily, ho had 
obtained the consent of a two-tbirds majority of both Houses of the Union 
Parliament at a joint sitting. The Appelate Division of the Union Supreme 
Court declared Dr. Malan’s action ultra vires of the constitution. They 
ruled that a simple majority does not, even in the changed circumstances 
created by the Statute of Westminister of 1931, override the South Africa 
Act of 1909. Nothing daunted, the irrepressible Doctor attemjded to set 
up a High Court of Parliument and to invest it with the final authority 
in constitutional matters The Judges declared that the step was illegal. 

Mr. J. H. Strijdom, who stepped into the shoes of Dr. Malan in 
November, lO.'Si, finally set the issue at rest by passing the Senate Act 
in 1955. The Act, however, has not gone niushnllenged. It has been 
challenged thrice in the law courts by the United Party, which constitutes 
the Opposition in the South African Parliament. The Senate was en¬ 
larged. It had 48 members so long. The number was raised to 89. 
Nearly all the 41 new seats went to the Nationalists The South African 
Amendment Act passed with the help of the enlarged Senate in February, 
1956, removed the Coloured Voters from common electoral rolls to separate 
‘Segregation’ lists giving them representation in the parliament through 
European members. 

The Supreme Court was also packed. The number of Judges was 
raised from 6 to 11, "making full quorum necessary in constitution cases, 
majority opinion to prevail’’.®* The full story of klr. Strijdom’s machina¬ 
tions to gerrymander his country’s constitution by packing the Senate 


®* The National Convention composed of ropresentativea from Natal, the Transvaal, 
thf* Capo and the Orange Free State, which drew up the South African Union Constitu¬ 
tion, were divided on two issues, namely, (1) the equality of the English and the Afnkans 
languages and f2) the preservaiion of the liberal finnchiBe lows of (he Cape Proviiuv, 
■whiih did not diarnminate m trfiht es on grounds of rolour. It was finally agreed (bar 
both the controversial is^-iios <oull he entrenched in the South Afiei Art in siirh * 
that they could be aKeitd only by a two-thirde majoritv of ho(h TTou*es o( , 

Afiiean railiameiit at a 'Oint sitting. \'he South Afre- Act, ,i v ' i il 

Parhamcnl In 1909. and brought info effect in 1910. entrenrliet (he «ipin^y of (lie angi sii 
and the Afrikans languages and (ho c'<isting franchise laws of (he ^ . 

»» The Statute estahl-shed eomplote eqinhtv helween Untam and 
and reduced the British Knipiro (so far is the Uoininio.i. 

loose allianee of equal states, liound together only by ^-fTiatnrv of ihn 

any.clearly defined mutual obligations... . ..” -A ^w 

Bnt^ Commonwealth (Seventh Edition), Book XH, Chapter t TI, .Section I, p. 8tS2 

« 5*0 Statoaman (Delhi and Calentto), dated tho mh January, 19«8. 
4-1*4«P—Vlll 
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and ihe Supreme Court is, as Gunidier puts it, ‘One of the veivdait in 
eonteroporary history”.** 

The 1948 Nationalist Election Manifesto stated, inter aha, that the 
admission of Africans to “European institutions together with European 
students must end”. Needless to say, the Nationalists wanted to deny 
even the meagre educational facilities given so long to the non-Europeans. 
And they have been denied to all intents and purposes. 

Of the nine universities in the Union of South Africa, only two— 
the University of ihe Witwatorsrand and the University of Cape Town— 
are ‘open’. In other words, the^e Universities admit students of all 
races. But in the latter, the Afifeans are not admitted to the Medical 
Faculty. A fixed number of non-whites other than Africans are, however, 
admitted to the Faculty every year. Natal University is “segregated into 
sections for whites and non-whitcs”. Four of the universities do not 
admit non-white students. The Ithodes University does not normally 
admit non-whites Fort Hure, an associate college of the Bliodes Univer¬ 
sity, does not admit non-whites except in rare cases. Ilie University of 
South Africa gives tuition by correspondence only. 

Between 1948 and 1950, the Nationalist Government of Dr. Muhin 
took steps to restrict the handful of non-white students at the ‘open’ 
universities. Such steps included the refusal of entry-permits to the 
South African Indian students to enter the Transvaal to study at Wit- 
watcrsrnnd, stoppage of bursaries to African medical students and the 
like. The students have since been collecting money in Sontli Africa and 
throughout the world through the African Mi'dienl Scholarships Trust 
Fund, which renders financial assistance to the African medical students 
of the Witwntersrand University. 

The Government appointed the Hulloway Commission in December, 
1953, “to investigate and report on the practicability and financial impli¬ 
cations of providing separate training facilities for non-Europeans at 
Universities”. The Commission rcport<‘d in Feliniary, 1965, and was oi 
opinion that “apartheid was financially and prtietically unfeasible". The 
Government wore not jircpared to accept the findings of the Hallowav 
Commission and the Minister of Education, Mr. J. II Viljoeii, announced 
in November, 1955, the appointnumt of an intor-depnrtmcntal committee 
of inquiry “to re-examine the matter—.specifically to consider the estab¬ 
lishing of segregated tribal colleges for non-white groups—coloured (people 
of mixed race), Indians and two tribal groups of Afrioitiis”. This proposul 
had been rejected by Halloway Commission as it would constitute in the 
Commission’s opinion, a “material retrogression in regard to the University 
training of non-Europeans”. 

The Education Minister announced in the Senate in February, 195(1, 
that the Government would soon introduce legislation to enforce apartheid 
' •ak the ‘open’ universities. He had said at Pretoria on September IB, 
1961, that “the Government agreed that it was desirable that the principl? 
of apartheid should be observed in the Union’s Universities, but could 


31^ laaide Afrios, p. 474. 
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not agi«e to introduce legislation to enfevoe it. Such legislation would be 
a violidion of the traditional independence of South African Universities'V 

The report of the inter-departmental Committee was printing and 
was not available to the public at the time these lines were Mitten 
(November 8, 1966). Clear indications were nevertheless available that 
universities must face legislation early in 1957; because Dr. Verwoerd, 
the South African Minister for Native Affairs, said in September (1966), 
“Where there is no segregation, as is (he position at certain universities, 
it must bo established or enforced’’. He had said once before in July 
(1956) that apartheid woulci be established at univerflities "regardless of 
cost”. Mr. Viljoen, the Education Minister of Mr. Sirijdom, told the 
Nationalist Party Congress at Pretoria in September (1956) that legislation 
to enforce apartheid would xjossibly be introduced in the January (1957) 
sessiou of the South African Parliament.** 

The Government decided in 1949 that non-Europeans in the Union's 
permanent army should bo non-eombatnnts only A number of first-class 
compartments in each (min on South Afrieim Kailwavs are reserved for the 
exclusive use of European passengers. Apartheid has been introduced at 
Johannesburg railway station from July 1, 1949, by providing separate 
entrances for European and non-European ]i.issengerB. The central 
entrance is reserved for the former The latter have to walk longer to 
roach the trains. The Union Minister of Posts and Telegraphs announced 
years ago that steps would be taken to separate Europeans and non- 
Europeans at Cape Town General Post Office and in forty other Post 
Offices in the Cape Province. In 1952, apartheid was actually in operation* 
in H47 of the Union’s l.'iJO Post Offices, The mimher must be much 
higher to-day. Tlie Transvaal National Party Congi’ess in its session of 
8ei>(ember, 1950, recommended ajiurtheid in telephone booths. It was 
“Scandalous’’, a n'soliition of tlie Congress said, to allow “Europeans 
and Kaffirs” to use (he same telejihones. Aparthi'ul has been in force in 
Durban race course from February, 1950, mid enclosures have been set 
apart for the exclusixe use of Africans, Europeans and Indians. 

Air-hostosses on South African air lines have been warned for not 
observing the colour bar properly. They have been ordered to do the 
same without fail. Linen head-rests used liy African and Indian passengers 
must lie removed immediately after use and sent for “hygienic processing 
or dry cleaning” instead of the normal laundering applied to articles used 


** Opeu Letter Iroiu the I’K’sulput, of ihe Sladiut^i' Ilpiiresmlat Connril, 
(’niver«.i(y of the 'Witwatriarand, Students’ Peprewnt iHvc roiinn’l. Univermtv of Cbjic 
T own and National Tlnion of South Afrcan Students, dated Oetoliei 33, Ift'iS (published 
in the “StateBiuan", Delhi and Calentta, on November i, JSISfi). 

A r.T.I, despateh from Cape Town, dated 7th Jannarv, in57,_ eajs that tlie Ooyeni- 
iiient will introdiiee leKiehitiou in the tlniin Pari ament diiiinfs its '.ession which is to 
open in January (1967) “to enforce apartheid at nl! South Afni.ni univcisif es iis soon a 
IWBsible”. Non-white atudents of “mixed” nnivcrsifies w It 1-e allowed to ^o»'P 
‘•onrsos, but a date will be fixed after wltich mixed uiuveisites mil not be atiowea ro 
iweopt any new non-white atudent*'. The claapalch oddh- nm) 

“The Government plans to set up separate iinivers'tjes for Africans, Indians on 
Coloureds, Africans will bo rcfiregated into ethnic- eollefiie'.’ . 

, ‘‘The Ihdiw university vSll bo locked in Natal. ^ 

18 J’kely to be set np in Western Capo Province . -Tti'’ Riateenian (IjetUi Oftif 

Culcutt*), dated 9th January, 1967. 
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by European passengers. Immediately afte^ a plane has landed and non* 
European passengers have left, a red tag n3ust be put on all artieles used 
by them. Air-hostesses must not issue linen towels for use in wash 
rooms. Special paper towels are to bo used instead because of tjje risk 
of both European and non-European passengers using the some linen 
towels. 

Admission of African students from territories outside the Union of 
South Africa to missionary schools, colleges and universities in the Union 
has been prohibited Johannesburg City Council has approved the 
principle that entry into places of public recreation should be restricted 
on racial grounds. Johannesburg, it may be noted in passing, has 
separate transport facilities for Europeans and non-Europeans. 

What has been said above does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
account of the disabilities—social, political and economic—of the non- 
European population, the ludian included, of the Union of South Africa. 
It does, nevertheless, give a more or less clear idea of the state of affairs 
in that part of the world. The Union of Soutb Africa is, in fact, passing 
through “new barbarism”, which, in the words of ex-president Truman 
of the United States of America, originates in and flourishes on acts of 
men, “who conceive of other men as slaves, no( as brothers”. It violates 
and suppresses human rights and freedom in various })urts of the world 
to-day, the President’s own country being not an exception It is, in 
other words, an example of “Man’s inhumanity to man”, which “Makes 
countless thousands mourn”. 

The Nationalists condemn the most innocent criticism ns subversive, 
“White themselves engaged in gerrymandering their own Senate, Courts 
and Constitution”. They have done their best to im 2 )ede foreign contacts 
by an oppressive use of the Stale ])Ower over passports; indeed this and the 
pass laws seen to represent Soutli African ideas of freedom of movement, 
just as the Bantu Education Act “camcatures freedom of information”. 
“The sacred trust of Article 73 of the United Nations Charter*^ 'to 


“Members of the United Nations which h.ivc or assumo responsibilities for Iho 
admimstration of ten tones whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognise the principle toat Ibo interests of the inhabitants of these territoiies 
are parsmount, and accejit as a sacicd tnist the oblig.ition to promote to the utmost, 
Within the system of intrtnational peace and security established by the present Charter, 
the well being of the inhabitants of ihese temloiios, and, to th s end : 

(а) to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social and educat'onal advancement, their just treatment, and their 
protection against abuses; 

(б) to develop self-gowinment, to take due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the piogressive dovclopnicnt of their free political 
institutions, accoidmg to the particular cticn.nistances of each Iciritory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement; 

(o) to further international peace and security; 

(d) to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage research, and 
to co-operate with one another and when and where appropriate, wit^ specialised inter 
national bodies with a view to tho pract cal achicvomeut of the social, economic and 
soientillc purposes s^ forth in this Article; and 

(e) to transmit ugularly to the Recrctary-{J<>noral tor (informat'on) purpoats, 

snbject ttr’BUch limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, 
stiwsftical 6ad otlwr inioimatiou of a technical nature relating to economic, social and 
edPoatioiMri conditions in the territories for which they arc respectively responsible other 
ffttM territories—United Nations Charter, Chapter XI, Art. 78. 
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promote to the utmost.the well-being of the inhabitants’ of non* 

self-governing territories, has been implemented by incorporating a League 
mandate into a racial society, and loudly complaining that Britain has not 
also handed over Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland to its (the 
Union’s) tender mercies”.®* 

The European rulers of South Africa know and know it well that 
the steam-roller of racialism and colour bar is welding together the disin¬ 
herited humanity of the Union iuto a compact whole. Not content, 
therefore, with imposing disability after disability, heaping indignity after 
indignity upon the latter, they have started the game of divide et impera, 
which seeks to alienate the various non-Eu'*opean groups from one another. 
I’he Nationalists hove tried and have been trying to do everything possible 
to set Africans against Indians The harsh and discriminatory policy of 
the Union Oovcrniiient has made Africans utterly discontented. The 
African discontent, nhieh has been steadily mounting over a long period, 
“has given rise to a feeling of hatred which does not necessarily vent 
itself against the actual pcrpetratoi's of evil”.®* 

The anti-Indian race-riots, which broke out at Durban on January 13, 
1949, was a logical outcome of the racial policy of the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment. The Commission appointed to enquire into the riots reported— 

“The cumulative effects of emotion built up over a period of time 
caused by complaints and conditions, some real and some imaginary, 
tanned by propaganda culminated in the riots. A background to these 
riots was a strong feeling of antagonism against Government and control 
by the Europeans in .dl sphci’es of life formed a strong undercurrent”. 

The Commission hold—“Above and beyond all cause the Natives 
11 dissatisfied with conditions under which they live and the repressive 
measures that hem them in at every turn”. 

Speaking of the Dm ban riots of 1949, Field-Marshal Smuts pointed 
out that “South Africa was tasting her first fruits” of the Nationalist 
Government’s “racially repressive countcr-actionary economic policies”. 

When the riots broke out, Durbau witnessed the none too dignified 
spectacle of Europeau women dancing in joy in public streets. The 
Africans hauled up before the court for rioting frankly expressed their 
surprise at their arrest and prosecution. They had been assured, they 
said, that the rioters would be allowed a free hand and that the police 
would not intervene. The Enquiry Commission—an all-white affair—^had 
to admit, not very willingly perhaps, that there were Europeans who had 
actually incited the Africans to deeds of violence against the Indians. It 
took care, however, to tone down the above finding by adding that such 
Europeans were exceptions. 

It may be noted in passing that the Durban riots took a toll of 53 
Indian lives. 647 Indians were injured. The loss of property ran to 
about a million pounds. Three factories, 710 stores and 1,832 dwellings 
Wore damaged and destroyed 88 Africans were killed and 55, wounded 
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by tho miiifeaTy and the police. The European otisualties—Skilled and 
wounded—^numbered about 82.*® 

South Airioa has witnessed in recent years a series of inter-racial 
disturbances.*^ The recurrence of riots should give food for thought to 
all genuiuo friends of the ITnion of South Africa, to all friends of humanity, 
in fact. I’hey are u clear indication tliat the Union suffers from a malaise 
within its own body iMilitic, that temper has ali'eady risen dangerously 
high. The Union is, in fact, n l)oiling cauldron to-day. South African 
])oliticitm8 must give a careful thought to Mr. W. S. Tsotsi’s** note of 
warning: the Government as well .is the Oii]tosition in South Africa arc 
"heavy with the wine of racial 8U])erioi’it\ ’’ and unless there is a quick 
re-orientation of outlook and policy, Nemesis will overtake them engulfing 
both In a common ruin. 

The passive resistance movement led jointly by the African National 
Congress and the South African Indian Congress, which began on June 26, 
1952, lends support to the view that the policy of the Union Government 
itas been steadily driving the Black and the Brow'n into the some camp. 
The movement, end in a failure as it did, portends much. Based on the 
G'andhian concept of civil disobedience, the movetnent was fully non¬ 
violent. What it wanted was to register ns emphatic a protest us i)ossible 
against the Group Areas Act, the Bantu Education Act, the pass laws 
and other legislation against Africans and Indians. Afriesan and Indion 
volunteers took a pledge of non-violence. They invited arrest by breaking 
the various racial laws. Some would, for example, sit in European wait¬ 
ing rooms at railW’ay stations. Others again, would attempt to get into 
public libraries. The Government too bit back—^they hit hard and hit 
with promptitude at that. Ten thousand Africans iind Indians w'cre 
arrested. The movement, it must he admitted, was not a full-fledged 
mass movement. But it was well-led and well-organised the discipline 
and fortitude of the volunteers surprised the Ooverninenl. The move¬ 
ment reached its climax in September, 1962. Tlio arrest of lute Manilnl 
Gandhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi, und Mr. Patrick Duncan, son of 
Sir Patrick Duncan, a former Govej'nor-Ocneral of South Africa, was one 
of the very striking episodes of the movement. Along with a group of 
Africans and Indians and seven Europeans—men and women—they 
offered themselves for arrest on December 8, 1952, by entering without 
permits an African locution at Germiston near Johannesburg. The group 
sang Africa, the anthem of the African National C’ongress and patiently 
awaited arrest. They had not to wait long. All were arrested and 
produced in court. Manilnl w'us fined €50. He was to serve a prison 
sentence of 60 days in default. Mr. Duncan was given a heavier sentence. 
Ae European and the son of a former Governor-General had he not com¬ 


ao yUe the Struggle for Equality by P. R. Joehi, pp. 2SS-234. 
at Some of the more serione are the Nonlands disturbances in January, 1960, 
the Newolare and Sophia Toom disturbances in February, 1960, the Oerniiston dia- 
tuxbanccs in April, 1060, snd the J5nlu>B«.suto clash in Mardi, 1962. They took a heavy 
toll of lives. Hundreds were injured. Properties worth thoimands of pounds were 
destroyed. 

sa A prsBUBbnt African leader of South Africa, Mr, Taetai waa the' President of 
the All-African Convention ia 1962. 
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mitted m unpardonable crime by identifying bimself witii the dirtj 
Kaffirs and the unwanted ‘coolies’? He was therefore to pay a fine of 
£100 or serve a prison-terra of 100 days. Mr. Duncan chose imprison¬ 
ment "in order to make the full sincerity of his motives manifest”. 

The joint ludo-African passive resistance campaign died out before 
the end of the year. For the time being, a i^ilar movement cannot be 
possibly launched again successfully. Munilal’s death on April 4, 1956, 
has considerably weakened the Indians. On the African side, many 
leaders have been immobilised. The Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
various other laws have been passed to chock effectively all movements 
against the (rovcnimeiit. Penalties for civil resistance were comparatively 
light till the end of 1952. The penalties for violating ])ubliu security or 
segregation laws have since been enhanced and include long prison- 
sentences, confiscation of propeiiies and flogging. It must be admitted, 
however, that to our knowledge none has been flogged so far in South 
Africa for a purely pohtieal offence. 

The Indian community is faced to-day with a crisis of no mean 
magnitude, the solidarity of the community is threatened with division in 
its own ranks and i)eforc long it might present the sorry spectacle of a 
house divided against itself”.*" ”A w'calthier section of the Indian eom- 
inuni<^y in the areas affected by the Group Areas Act seems to be prepared 
to accept residential nparthied in return for guarantees for trading rights”.** 
Mr. Mahomed Jajbhoy, an Indian millionaire, one of the 2,(X)0 Asians 
given a year’s notice in 1955 to leave Page view,** said in October, 1956, 
” We are prepared to sacrifice our residential rights, and if we are 
guaranteed adequate compensation, we are prepared to go to Lenasia** 
and make it a beautiful township”. 

This move by the wealthier Indians to arrive at a compromise with 
the Nationalist Government is not a new one. Early in 1956, some 
representatives of the South African Indian Organisation, the membership 
of whicli is primarily confined to the wealthier Indians, had a secret inter¬ 
view with Prime Minister Strijdom and placed a similar proposal before 
him. Mr. Strijdom, a shrewd man that lie is, is said to have asked 
whether the South African Indian Organisation represented the Indian 
community. The reply was in the negative. The Organisation is now 
said to be trying to enrol as many members as possible so that it may 
become a genuinely popular organisation. 

The leodership of the South African Indian Organisation will do 
well to remember that if Mr. Strijdom accept the proposal for only trading 
rights, he will do so merely with tie object of disiupting the United front 
of Indians against the Group Areas Act. Rich Indians and they alone 
will benefit from the acceptance of the above proposal. All other Indians 

»» Vtdp "Tlio fitalesman” (Delhi and Cakuitn), dafed lilh Bopfvnjber, WW. 

®* P. T. I. cable from Johannesbmg under date 7(h Ocfiilwr, published in 

the "StsteBman'* (Delhi and Culcotta), da^ed 8<h Ctefohet, 1SW6. 

*® An Indian aica in Johannesburg f'oin 18115, win re ficohold rights wore granted 
to Indians in 1937. , , , , . t a- 

*• 22 niiies away from Johannesluirg, Lenawa ha^ been declarod an Indian area 
under the Group Areas Act of 1950. 
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—and they form the bulk of the community—will be uprooted. The 
aooeptanoe of the proposal by the Government will moreover turn out to 
be a trick. Once resideutial apartheid is accepted, ihe Government will 
pursue a policy of cancelling as many trade permits as possible* and a 
wholesale expulsion of Indians from their present homes and places of 
busiuess will be a fait accompli before long. 

The South African Indian Congress has justly condemned the move 
of South African Indian Organisation as suicidal and accused “the 
wealthier Indians of trying to save their business at the expense of the 
rights of the rest of the Indian community”. 

Bacialism and colour bar have been viewed from various angles. 
Not a few have discussed and debated them. The evils of a policy of 
racial discrimiuation arc many and varied. The worst jjerhaps is that it 
very often drives the victinis of discrimination into the folds of lawless, 
anti-social elements. Little wonder the rising generetious of Africans in 
the Union of South Africa are swelling the ranks of criminals in an 
ever increasing number. Unless sieps arc taken for their training and 
ultimate absorption ns useful citizens of the community, such potential 
citizens would be a burden, if not a menace, to the society which rejected 
them”. 

South Africa is faced to-day with the grave problem of dealing with 
thousands of non-European citizens, who, denied all opportunities of 
socio-economic betterment, have been tiiiming in hopelessness and frustra¬ 
tion “to the idle and lawless alternatives left to them”. The powers that 
bo seem to bo blind to tbe disastrous consequences of their racial policy 
Not a f^w Europeans demand that lawless non-European youths should 
be deported from the townshijis and placed somewhere out of the way 
Such a step, like the quack’s piesoription, which in reality it is, might 
work for a time. But it does not go to the roots of the iiroblcm- It is 
but a palliative at best, not a cure. 

Bacialism is doubly dangerous. Positively, it drives potentially 
useful citizens to the ranks of crin inals. Negatively, it steadily drains 
away the vitality of the whole community by depriving it of the loyal and 
devoted services of those who might have enriched it in various ways. 

The European settlers in South Africa are rushing headlong to the 
abyss. They must not forget that nil genuine revolutions are directed 
against the power and privilege of an exclusive group. They shouhl 
remember in their own inteiest that “Even tbe most submissive people 
cannot stand, in the long lun, Ihe nde of oiliors with whom they have 
no community of counsel or spirit, into whose ranks they cannot be- 
admitted. They can be tempo^■.^ri1y kp])t in chock by force and diplomacy, 
bpt such a subjection can never be indefiniftdy mniutained even through 
the most ruthless forms of slavery”.®^ 

Non-Europeans—the Africans, the Coloureds and the Indians—an’ 
denied the enjoyment of a full life in South Africa. As P. S. Joshi 


The Stake# of Democracy in Bontb-Bast Asia by Ef. J. Van Modr^ p. 74. 
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it, “Under the pretext of civilisation, the Bantu has been robbed ol his 
freedom, the coloured, of his heritage and the. Asiatic, of his equality**.** 

The day may not be far ofE when the more or less ten million non- 
Europeans in the Union of South Africa will rise against about two and 
a half million of its European population and the consequences are not 
pleasant to contemplate. Bightly did Mahatma Gandhi tell an Indian 
delegation from South Africa in the late forties—“One day the black 
races will rise like an avenging Atilla against their white oppressors unless 
some one presents to them the weapon of Satyagraha”.** 

All friends of South Africa, of humanity and of world-peace should 
read, re-read and ponder over what late J H Hofmeyr, one of the most 
level-headed Afrikaner statesmen thol ever lived, said years ago—“We 
have to re-examine our prejudices and some of our traditional attitudes. 
We have to gel away from the wickedness, of exploiting colour ])rejudic,o 
lor political puritoscs”. 

1* Apartboid iu H-iuth AliU'a, p. 50 

»» VvU Maliilinn Onudl'i lb» T«i>t l.y Vol I, p. 147. 
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ON REZA KHAN’S ARREST 

Niharkana Majumdar, M.A., D.Phil. 

On April 27, 1772, Murshidabad witnessed a sensational event of 
the century. Muhammad Heza Khan, the Naib Nazim and Naib-Diwan 
of Bengal and a great favourite of the Company, was suddenly arrested, 
sent to Calcutta and dismissed from office. 

Clive’s system of Double Government was bound to fail, as it did. 
The institution of Supervisors and Controlling Councils of Eevenue 
failed to check the evils of a divided authority. In their letter of 
August 28, 1771, the Court of Directors expressed tlieir determination 
to stand forth as Diwan. They recorded censure on Eeza Khan’s 
conduct and ordered the Council to divest him of his office of Naib 
Diwan. The office of Naib Diwan was abohslicd. The Court’s new 
decision placed the collections and civil jmstice upon a new foundation 
by transferring them from the management of the Nawab’s officers 
to the agency of their European servants. Their letter did not, 
however, envisage any change in the constitution of the Nizamat. It 
only directed the Calcutta Council to have ‘ in the Company's interest ’ 
‘ an ostensible minister ’ appointed in the Nawab’s Court in Eeza 
Khan’s place.* 

It was to Warren Hastings, who assumed office of Governor on 
April 13, 1772, that the task of giving effect to the Company’s new 
policy devolved. In a separate address, the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors gave him orders to immediately arrest Eeza Khan 
with his whole family and adherents and bring him down to Calcutta 
to stand his trial on certain charges of embezzlement and 
malversation.* 

Coming as a surprise as it did, this measure is not /ery difficult 
to explain. Both the Directors and their servants in Bengal took Eeza 
Khan as a mere tool for their ends, whose authority they sought to 

1 General Letter from Court, 28 August, 1771. 

s Letter to Hastings from the Secret Coniinitieo of the Court of Directors. 
138 August. 1771. 

{Gleig’s Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, Vol. I, Pp. 220-24). 

Secret Consultations, 28 April, 1772. 

The Court’s letter of 28 August, 1771, charged Eeza Khan with¬ 
al) monopoly of grain daring the famine of 1760-70, 

(2) misappropriation of the Dacca revenue in the time of Mir Jafar, 

' (8) misappropriation of the Diwani revenue and 

(4) misappropriation of the Nawab's stipend. 

A fifth enarge was subsequently added, namely, treasonable oorrespondeDoe 
with the Bmperor and the Mara^as^ 
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support on grounds of expediency. Persian by birth, be had no great 
achievement to his credit. There was no love lost between him and 
Mir Jafar’s family. A serious allegation of being defaulter in respect 
of the Dacca revenues was pending against him. Yet, immediately 
after Mir Jafar’s death, he was raised with an unbecoming haste to the 
highest office of the Nizamat. For, his attachment to the (Company 
had been amply proved when it was at war with Mir Kasim. And 
Nandakumar had to be ousted and the Hizamat kept in absolute 
dependence on the English Government. Their revenue functions and 
civil administration as worked out under the pattern of the Dual System 
and the security of their trade and investment required that Beza Khan 
should act apparently as the principal, though in practice they saw to it 
that he always submitted to the will of the Company. 

But in one respect, the attitude of the masters in LeadenhaU 
Street differed from that of their servants in Bengal. While their 
})rjncipal servants fiom Clive and Verelst to Sykes and Becher had 
nothijig but unstinted ])raise for iteza Khan’s integrity, ability and 
attachment to the Company,* the Directors were from the very 
beginning less friendly and more critical. 

On the eve of his departure from Bengal, Clive eulogised him in 
the strongest terms. The marvellous increase in the collections in the 
jear 176G the Council attributed to Keza Khan’s diligence and abilities. 
They were so pleased with his assiduity that they contemplated to show 
a distinguishing mark of favour. That they did not do so was only to 
avoid the Nawab’s jealousy. 

On the other hand, the Directors were not very happy at the news 
of his appointment. They felt that the Council had passed too slightly 
over the charge brought against him of being very deficient in accounting 
for the revenues vif Dacca for the period he was Naib there in the regime 
of Mir Jafar.‘ When the salaries of Eeza Khan, Eai Durlabh and 
Shitab Eoy were fixed by the Select Committee at Es. 9 lakhs, 
Es. 2 lakhs and Es. 99,996 respectively and evidently, Eeza Khan's 
case was taken into special consideration, the Court admitted his merits 
but considered Es. 9 lakhs to be too large for any office!.* The 
enormous strain of his onerous duties told upon Eeza Khan's health. 
The Company’s servants were not prepared to do without his service and 

® Select Committee Proceedings, 1C January 1767. 

Vorest’s Fieto, Pp. 62-68. 

Letter Copy Book of the Re'«ident at the Durbar. Appendix VTI. 

Secret Consnltationn, 26 September 1769. . 

Letters to Court, 81 January, 8 ^ptembei 1766 and 24 March 1767. 

* Letter from Court, 19 February 1766. 

* Letter to Court, 24 .Tanuary 1767. 

Letter from Court, 17 Marra 1769. 
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in 1768, Fath Ali Khan was, therefore, appointed as his assistant. It 
was suggested by Sykes that Fath Ali Khan’s allowance should be fixed 
at Bs. 7000. While approving of this appointment, the Cionrt expressed 
sympathy for his illness and appreciation for his satisfactor; , work. 
They even esteemed it “ a singular instance of good fortune to have so 
able a minister to overcome all the difficulties consequential to so new 
an office ”, but at the same time they refused to assign to his deputy any 
additional salary from the revenues and suggested that Beza ELhan should 
yield a part of his big salary to the man who was to assist him in 
performing the duty he was amply paid for.* 

When the report that Eeza Khan was unduly helping the senior 
servants of the Company in disposing of large quantities of cotton goods 
commissioned by them from Bombay reached the Directors, they were 
somewhat annoyed and demanded an explanation from the Governor.^ 
During all these years, their minds were never free from the suspicion 
about his integrity, that was caused by the unadjusted balance of the 
Dacca revenue. They repeatedly reprimanded the Council for their 
remissness in making a proper investigation into the matter.* By 
April 1771, they were no longer in a mood to pay him an allowance of 
nine lakhs.* They were disappointed with the collections from Bengal 
and came to believe that not only the service of Reza Khan as the Naib 
Diwan had been most disadvantageous to the Company, but also he 
had been guilty of the grossest speculation. All the previous assurances 
of their benign protection were, therefore, thrown to the winds. In 
fact, they had believed Bengal to be El Dorado and the frustration that 
followed made them look for a scapegoat. 

On the night of the 23rd April, 1772, Hastings received the Secret 
Committee’s letter. As directed by them he kept it a secret in Calcutta 
and on the next day sent peremptory instructions to Middleton, Chief 
of the Murshidabad Council, to arrest Reza Khan and Raja Amrit Sing, 
his Diwan and send them to Calcutta. Middleton received these orders 


• Letter to Conrl, 9 February 1768. 

Select Commitioc Proceodingn, 16 February, 17 November J76ft. 

Letter from Court, 11 November 1768; Publto Dept. India Office Record*, Bengal 
Detpatches, Yol. 4, 229. 

T Letter from Court, 11 November 1768. 

Letter to Court, supplement, 25 April 1769. 

• Letters frmn Court, 19 February 1766, 10 March, 11 November 1768, 17 March 
1709, 10 April 1771. 

• Letter from Court, 10 April 1771. 

In a confidential letter to Hastings on 16 April 1778, the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors wrote that they had been "long sensible of the otter 
hapnovriety of lodging an absolute power in Beu Shan's 
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on llte 96th and the next morning he deputed Anderson to arrest Baza 
Khan. He took all precautionary measures against any possible 
resistance on the part of Eeza Khan or any commotion which, at that 
critical hour, the Nizamat servants or sepoys or the citizens of 
Murshidabad might put up. An officer with eight companies of sepoys 
was sent with Anderson. Accompanied by a part of his force and some 
companies of pargana sepoys, Middleton himself went to the Fort to 
explain the matter to the Nawab and obviate his consternation at this 
turn of events. But belying all apprehensions, Beza Khan resigned 
very calmly to the Company’s orders. Along with Amrit Sing, he was 
sent under a guard to Calcutta. “ 

The fact that the whole affair passed off so smoothly without the 
least tumult or resistance from any quarter, to the pleasant surprise of 
the English Government, calls for a few words of explanation. 

For the past seven years, Reza Khan had exercised more powers 
than the Nazims themselves. He had enjoyed an annual salary of nine 
lakhs and had the absolute disposal of the Nawab’s stipend. AU trans¬ 
actions used to pass under his seal and signature. His agents and 
creatures filled every office of the Nizamat and Diwani. His authority 
was much diminished in the collections by the institution of the 
Supervisors and the Controlling Councils of Revenue, but still vast 
powers were concentrated in his person with a very imperfect check. 
His favour was still courted on all sides and his anger dreaded. 

But in course of these seven years, he had also created a good 
many enemies at Murshidabad. “ I am aware,” wrote Hastings, *' of 
the violent prejudices which were taken up ... . against Mahmed Reza 
Cawn by all ranks of people both here and at home.”” The immense 
powers vested in him were far from being welcome to the Nawab 
Nazims over whom he exercised absolute sway. Since his appointment 
as Naib Nazim and dismissal of Nanda Kumar, the latter had borne 
him a grudge.” To make matters worse, he came to have another 
persona grata in the rank of his declared enemies. The Court of 
Murshidabad was so surcharged with jealousy, suspicion and intrigues, 
and both Beza Khan and Munni Begum were so power-loving, that any 
conflict of interest was bound to break off their outward intimacy. So 
it came about over the control (rf the Nawab’s household {mahalsara). 


Secret Consultatioas, 28 April 1772. 

Letter from Hastings to the Socrei Oommitlcc of liiroclors. 1 September 1772. 
(GSeig’a Memoirg of the Life of Warren Hasitngs, Vol. T, Pp. 946-47. 

** Hastings to the Socret Gonunitteo of the Court of Diroctors, 94 March 17741 
Bengal iMUra, Vol. 19, p. 416. 

Beu Khan was not in good terns with Nandakomax even in Mir Jafar*^! 
(8air Mutaqherin, Vol; H, p. tUS1)t 
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Ever since Najm<U43-daulah became heir«apparent to the Niaamat 
after the death of Miran, Munni Begum rose to pre*eminenice among 
the Begums and controlled the Nawab’s household. This distinction 
she continued to enjoy during the regime of her sons, Najm ud-4aulah 
and Saif'Ud>daulah. After Mubarak-ud-duulah’s accession, this place 
of honour was contested by Babbu Begum. She represented to 
Governor Cartier her straitened circumstances. In obedience to 
Cartier’s orders, Beza Khan and Becher visited her and put her in 
charge of the Nawab’s household. Munni Begum’s monthlv allowance 
of Es. 6,000 was divided equally between her and Babb a Begum; 
Munni Begum was also deprived of some of her mahals. She took this 
disgrace and loss very much to heart. She attributed Babbu Begum’s 
revolt against her tutelage and her own degradation to the instigation 
and contrivance of Beza Khan.” 

Her letters to the English Government since then were full of 
bitter complaints against Beza Khan. In one of these she alleged that 
Beza Khan had so monopolised all power that witliout a Parwana from 
him, no body could lay a hand on a barley corn. He dismissed the old 
servants at pleasure and daily took measures that brought about her 
degradation. In case her grievances went unredressed, she wrote, " I 
swear by God and Jesus Christ, I will leave Murshidabad to go to the 
Committee because living in this disgrace is worse than death.”” But 
these expostulations did not avail. In her despair, Munni Begum 
looked forward to the day when Beza Khan would be out of power to 
make room for her. 

Beza Khan’s enemies were never inactive. In October 1767, 
Brigadier General Smith transmitted to the Select Committee several 
Persian letters written in Beza Khan’s name and under his seal, 
addressed to the Jat Chief, Javahir Singh and Gopen Bam. The Select 
Committee believed these mischievous letters to be an impudent forgery, 
yet Sykes was directed to urge Beza Khan to obtain the most convinc- 


1* Calendar of Peniait Cortenponderue, Voi. ITT. Noh 208, 224 , 226, 231, 245 , 266, 
264 h86, 276-77. 

Seir Mvtaqhenn, Vol, III. Pj). 26-27. 

The author of Miitaqhonn who h ul ,i piTsoml giicvanrc ogainit R'/J 
Khan, no doubt, (hirtiod huu will) ,i )iioliv<> to ‘ pull down that piirtn-B 
(Mnnni Begum) W'ho'.e lofty spini and exlt'ii'.ivi lufluend' had given him luiuh 
umbrage.” Beza Khan's actrd hand in thu, affair (anm.t, howovor, be oxadW 
proved from the available records. On the contrary, it ib on record that wlm> 
asked by Cartier, he anggested that il would lx* better if the two Bogums were 
' given equal rank and authority. It was Cartier who decided that the control 

of the Nawab’s household should be vested in Babbu ^gum and Beza Kbon 
6nly obeyed his orders. 

Proceedings nf the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, 17 December 
17TO, Vd. n, Pp. M-iW. 

nid., 3 January 1771, Vol, HI, Pp. 10-11. 
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ing proofs of his fiddity.** His enemies did not stop there. Dark 
designs were formed against his life.“ 

His name came to be associated with all corruption and confusion 
that marked the Dual System. The famine of 1769-70 further increased 
his unpopularity. The Nawab and his ministers collectively contributed 
Es. 1,83,282-9-11 for a charitable distribution of rice among the famine- 
stricken people. Of this amount Eeza Khan’s personal contribution was 
no less than Bs. 19,507.” But he was so little loved by the people that 
all his good acts went unappreciated. 

On the otherhand, the exercise of many public duties during the 
famine was misconstrued by the people for a private trade in grain.** 
It was a letter from Huzurimul, brother-in-law of Umichand, 
addressed to Eobert Gregory, which particularly induced the Court to 
bring against Eeza Khan the charge of monopoly of grain ** Besides 
their own economic frustration, the non-official information against 
Eeza Khan appears to have impressed the Directors very much. As for 
Eeza Khan, his only source of strengtli was the patronage of the 
Company and when that was withheld he had no other way than to 
yield with humility. 


ReWt rommittoo rrfioocdin{»H, 37 Oolobor 1767. 

Calendar «/ Persian Co r re span de nee, Vol. TT. No. 005. 

It may bo noted that Hrif}adu'r Riuith vva*- hiiiiRilf very ad-vorsp to Koza Khan. 
In a miniitp in Oi’tob<*r 1769, ho vfhomontiy attacki'd “ the lamo manner" 
in nlnoh Beza Khan had ondoavoiiroil to oxrnlpato himself in an enquiry into 
the Paern affair. He also questioned the propriety of continuing an 
extravagant allowance of nine lakhs to a minister at the beek and call of the 
Company, and remarked that even presuming that Ei’ra Khan had “ the moat 
superlative degree of merit, that has been most superlatively rewarded **. 
(Seond Consnltations, 26 October 1760). 

After his escape from one such attempt, the Governor dinvled Rykea to assist 
Eeza Khan in tracking out the origin of the conspiracy. (Calendar of Persian Corres- 
pondenee, Vol. IT. No. 670). 

Proceedings of Ike Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, Vol. II, 

p. 118. 
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(Letter from Bcchar, 24 December 1770). 

Ihnl., Vol. ni, p. 8. 

fii'lcct Committee Proceedings, 1 February 1771. 

The belief which prevailed in the country of his being concerned in monopoly 
of grain had its genesis mainly in the following facts: — 

He was in charge of receiving and selling SOOOOmds. of rice import eil on 
the Company's account from Eakarganj. Ho was required to procoro rice 
for the Company’s troops and the alms-houses of Marshidabad. In order to 
save tho city of Murshidabad from scarcity of rice. ]^za Khan took 
measures to control the exportation ef rice from the feeder districts and from 
time to time, fixed the price and quota of rice sold in the markets of 
Murshidabad. 

Reerct letter to Court. 16 August 1773, para. 12. 

Secret and Separate Consultations, 3 March 1774, for opinions of Dacres and 
Vanaittart. ^ . 

*• Letter to Hostings from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
28 August 1771. 

(Gtoig's Mdmoirs of the lAfe of Warren Hastings, Vol. I, Pp- 223-^). 

In course of tho trial of Eeza Khan. Hastings sipmom^ Huzurtmul to 
substantiate his allegation. After innch timid hesitation and piwrasnnatio^ 
he at least disavowed it. Hastings conjeefured that he was misled by tbe 
clamoars of the people 

„ (Hastuurs" letter to tho Secret Committee of the Court ci DiMOtoi^ 

a* Man* imTSflitgal Lettere, Vol, 13, p. 416). 
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PEACE: AN ART AND A SCIENCE. 
UNDER THE U.N. CHARTER 


II 

Btibtmm.kitmae Mukhkrjbr 

Calcutta Univemiij. 

Dynamic Peace 

A Just Peace can seldom be a static peace; it must be a dynamic, 
moving and living norm. A ])oiic(* formula tied down rigidly to a particular 
pattern of things and relations for all tune to come docs not commend 
itself to us. It will sooner or lalcr be no empty th^'ine with justice fiyitie 
away from its fold. A ticaty containing humiliating terms may be 
accepted by a state under duress But to stick to that treaty’s peacf 
plan for decades and to condemn all future attempts on the part of that 
state to shrow off the treaty shackles as ill<*gal would be to serve the cause 
not of a just peace but pcrh.‘i]>s of a political and perverted peace. The 
norm 'pacta sunt servanda’ is the basis of the international legal order— 
nobody disputes that. But the doctrine of ‘rebus sic stantibus’ had to be 
enunciated to eliminate the tyranny of outworn and backdated treaties 
Treaties are partly the child of facts and partly of the intention of the 
parties. But facts, circumstances and events not unoften condition and 
influence the motive, purpose or intention of the parties. If sanctity of 
treaties is necessary for a stable iuternatioual system, reiision of treaties 
and even repudiation in cases where there is no scope for release from 
tyranny of the same is required for a just international order. To get a 
treaty under duress and then to inv'oke the norm pacta sunt servanda to 
perpetuate the same would he not to stabilize the international jural systeii 
but to sow the seeds of injustice and inequity which will always distiu' 
and dislocate the equilibrium of peace. 

Just peace then as a corollary must imply a dynamic and flexibh 
peace, i.c., an arrangement which should contain a provision for revision o' 
treaties that have grown unjust with the march of time or that have out 
lived their use. Maintenance of status quo is imperative in some cases-- 
WB must not forgot that, Bui we must not also forget that the status quo 
may be in genuine need of revision. And if in the former case we serve 
the cause of law and justice by maintaining the status quo, in the latter 
case we not only serve but even strengthen the cause of justice by revisiui? 
the same. A dynamic and also a just peace recognizes the need as mueh 
of maintenance as of revision of the existing stale of things. 

The U.N. Charter contains no specific provision declaring the dynamic 
character of its peace formula. But this dynamic element may to some 
detent read in Articles 18 and 14 of the Charter. This concept of 
dyoasnic ^leaee was implied in Article 10 of the League covenant as well- 
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The Article wAsr “The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the Xieague of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose con¬ 
tinuance might endanger the peace of the world”. Commenting ou 
Article 19 of the covenant Sir Frederick Pollock says—“.the cove¬ 

nant is not intended to stamp the new territorial settlement as sacred 
and unalterable for all time, but, on the contrary, to provide machinery 
for the progressive regulation of international affairs in accordance with 
the needs of the future. The absence of such machinery, and the con¬ 
sequent survival of treaties long after they had become out of date, led 
to many of the quarrels of the past; so that these articles may be said 
to inaugurate a new international order, which should eliminate, so far as 
possible, one of the principal causes of war”.®* Revision of treaties, then, 
which is the latent idea in dynamic peace, is, on occasions, a very effective 
weapon to eliminate the causes of war. To talk of just peace without 
providing for revision of treaties in necessary and appropriate cases is like 
making jyermnnent garments for n child without taking into consideration 
the possibilities of his grow'th. That is why there was Article 19 in the 
covenant though the League failed to live up to this ideal. Hence in 
the concept of dynamic peace the Charter treads no new ground. 

In the charter the germ of this dynamic peace concept can be seen 
in Articles 13 and 14. There is of course a danger in dynamic peace 
formxila as by encouraging too frequent revision of treaties it may damage 
their sanctity and also the basis of the international jural system. But 
an immutable law is neither just nor desirable. The essence of a just 
and living law is its mutability to meet the requirements of the changing 
life and society. Dynamic ixeace concept is obviously based on a balance 
between these two elements—sanctity of treaty law and changeability in 
necessary and appropriate cases. That is, of course, the key problem for 
the international jural system. The solution of this problem will mean 
the salvation of n legal order from its chronic impotence—it would lend 
the much wanted element of perfection and maturity to the international 
legal code. Article 19 of the League Covenant w'as and Articles 13 and 14 
of the U.N. Charter are just humble, though not effective, attempts along 
that line. Article 13 authorizes the General Assembly to initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of (a) ‘promoting international 
cooperation in the political field and encouraging the progressive develop¬ 
ment of international law and its codification’; (fc) promoting international 
cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, and health fields, etc. Under 
A.rtiole 14 the General Assembly ‘may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, w^hich it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the 
present charier setting forth the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations’. This Article, observe BTambro and Goodrich, finds a close 
parallel in Article 19 of the covenant; yet, as it will be seen, it is not 

•• Pollock—Tha League of Nations (1920). Appendix H, p. 211. 
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analogous to the same in the matter of treaty revision. The first part of 
Article 10 of the covenant ('The Assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable’) has no paraUol in Article 14 of the charter. Hence 
the scope of the League Assembly under Article 10 of the covenant in the 
matter of treaty revision was, I believe, wider in a sense than that of the 
General Assembly under Article 14 of the IT N. Charter. At the San 
Francisco Conference suggestions were made to incorporate treaty revisiorf 
provisions in the charter but all tlicse proved of no avail. Article 14 is 
the amended and revised version of pnriigrapb 0 ol Section B, Chapter V 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.^® The delegate of the United States 
at the 17th meeting of Committee IT/2 declared that he had foregone the 
question of treaty revision in favour of the broad version of the Dumbarton 
Oaks stipulation which became Article 14 of the charter for ‘it was in¬ 
consistent to launch an international organization based on internationl 
integrity and at the same time to intimate any lack of respect for the 
instruments through which international integrity functions, namely, 
treaties'.®^ ‘He submitted that it was wiser not to connect the broad 
version of paragraph 6 wMth any specific definition regarding treaty revision. 
The phrase ‘the peaceful adjustment of any situations, regardless of 
origin’, in his view, should not be interpreted to mean that the subject of 
treaty revision was foreclosed to the Assembly. If treaties give rise to 
situations which the Assembly deemed likely to impair the general welfar*' 
or friendly relations among nations, it could make recommendations in 
respect of these situatious’. This was the intei'pretation put on these 
terms by tlie American Hcnalor Yandenherg. Tlie question of revision of 
treaties was discussed in detail at the San Francisco Conference.®* And 
though no specific provision was inserted, the possibility of revision has 
not been completely ruled out. In fact under th(' language of Article 14 
there can be revision of treaties. * The roluctauee to insert a specific 
clause was due to the ai)prehensinn, though not correct, that a revision 
clause was incompatible with respect for treaties In any case there ia 
scope for treaty revision in the charier—a scope even wider in another 
sense®® than that under Article 19 of the covenant. A just peace must 
mean then a dynamic peace whose frame in Iho charter we have just seen. 

This dynamic peace concept can ho seen in the speeches and state¬ 
ments of some delegates at the San Francisco Conference. The Vice- 
President of the Bolivian delegation, Senor Andrade, in the second plenary 
session of the Conference, held on April 27, 1945, said—“The ideal thing 
, is for all men to Jiave equal opportujjitics for attaining happiness and 
enjoying the benefits of civilization. Thf* peace for which we long must 
not have for its purpose the establishment of a social sicitus quo, because 

“The General ARaembly should iniliate sfudies and moke recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting international co-operation in poltical, economic and social fields 
and of adiasting situations likely to impair the general ■Welfare". Dumbarton Ooks Draft. 

Keisen—Law of the United Nations (1961), p. 212. 

*« XJNCIO—Document!; Vol. 8, pp. 202, 207, 210-2, 213-6, 216-7, 218-222; Vol. 9, 
pp. 3.49*X53. 

•• Keltfen—The Law of the United Nations (1951), pp. 213-4 for details on flue 
point. 
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in addition to being anti*human and ccmsequently inat> 0 SBiblet suoh a thin^ 
would mean a now form of oppression which will put a fatal end to the 
principles on which we wish to build peaceful human harmony. It must 
be a peace dynamic in the desire to find a solution to the social and 
economic problems of the world".*® Then again Mr. Lescot, the chairman 
of the delegation of Haiti, in the sixth plenary session of the Conference 
held on May 1, 1945, observed—"The objection has been raised to the 
Dumbarton proposals that they do not respect the traditional concept of 
the sovereignty of states. It does not seem superfluous to us to add hero 
that international law cannot remain static, no more than civil or penal 
law. It must be capable of adapting itself to the changing conditions of 
life of the peoples of the world 

Let us then sum up this whole trend of the argument on dynamic 
peace. The U. N. Charier is after genuine peace. A true peace must be 
a positive peace. A ])ositivo peace connotes a just peace as injustice can 
never be propitious for peace. And a just j)eace must mean a dynamic 
peace—changing, growing and developing with moving facts and events 
and standing thereby 0 )i a living law. If jn‘^ticc had al^iays been some* 
thing absolute and permanent, then a peace of ju'-tice would surely be a 
static peace. But if justice is » relative phenomenon in the international 
field and that is what ITi-%tor\ and Philosfijihj tell, a peace of justice must 
inevitably be a dynamic norm Cnjiitnhitions in Egyj)! and China might 
have been just, if they uire e\er and at all so, in an ago when these 
countries did not reach tlie minimum level of civilisation. Any claim to 
retain them now when these countries are the equals of the advanced 
Western Nations in all resjiects and that again in the name of justice is to 
make a caricature of justice in the name of the status quo. Justice may 
be an absolute and abstract principle in the personal ethics of a man but 
ill social and iiiternatioual life it is hardly independent of the environment 
out of which it is horn. Of course what is justice and who’* is to define 
and decide that in a jiarticnlnr case are very jiertincut queries for the 
critics which do perplex and outwit (he votaries of justice as the basis of 
pence. And the critics mav he tempted to go n little further and contend 
that to talk of just and dynamic pence with justice unknown and undefined 
is not to organize pence but to tlnvart and smash the feeble frame of peace 
under the pressure of a flexible and uncertain ideology. That this difficulty 
is there, nobody disputes Still justice, however, uncertain and vague, 
however, undefined and undefinnble, is much better footing for peace to 
stand upon than any other principle. From the point of view of the 
operation of the principle of justice, there are tremendous odds flowing from 
the institutional inadequacy of international laiv. But ns a matter of 
principle or theory there can be no quarrel with the stand that peace 
should have justice as its basic norm. And if justice be an inseparable 
ally of peace and if it be conditioned by change in events then peace must 
be a moving and living formula, not tied down perpetually to a particular 


«> UNCIO—Docamenta : Vol. I, pp. 18G-7; Doc. 66, P/3. l*P- 27-8. 

DNOIO-Doc. Vol. I, pp. 442 3; Doc. 66, P/S, pp. 27-8. 

*» Tta l^iblKty o( an impartial international non-Icpil niaclnn«>ry (in tbe pasa 
of political disputos) may bo considered for the purpoao, as I have pointed out betoie, 
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Boheme or arrangement of thing® hut changing \wth the flux of the forces 
and factors that add to or detract from the content and concept of justice. 
The U.N, peace, then, to the extent to which it is a just peace is of 
necessity a dynamic peace, if justice is a relative and living formula. 


Indivisible and Enforced Peace 

m 

TJ.N. peace again is not just a casual formula; it is an indivisible and 
enforced peace. Peace is strong when it is one and the defenders of peace 
are united in their stand. To make peace indivisible is to offer the surest 
safeguard for the same. Peace is indivisible when all are at war with the 
aggressor and on terms of active alliance with the aggressed. Divid»'d 
and broken peace means that some are at war with the aggressor and 
others on terms of friendship with the aggressed. To divide peace is to 
weaken peace and to enfeeble its footing and not unoften again, to kill it. 
Divided peace is born out of and breeds and ultimately is consumed by the 
anarchy of states. Indivisible peace connotes a society of states—collec¬ 
tive and organized—which is willing, able and strong enough to use 
cudgels against those who attack its foundations 

This indivisibility of peace is linked up with the doctrine of collective 
security. The doctrine was first enunciated in the League covenant 
(Articles 11 and 16) The Members accordingly had to shoulder the 
responsibilities and obligations of the collective world order. But it could 
not be a perfect norm on account of loopholes therein. The collective 
security principle was there and the concept of indivisible peace as an ally 
or corollary of the same obviously followed therefrom. Now the more 
intense and effective the collective security principle is, the more solidified 
will be the concept of indivisible peace. But the weaker the former, the 
more loose the latter. 

Collective security jiiinciple is then the basis of the concept of in¬ 
divisible peace. This principle has received a firmer and stronger mould 
in the XJ.N. Charter. Hence the indivisible peace plan of the charter, 
though not absolutely new as it w'as there in the League covenant in some 
form, is also of a stronger and solidcr type. “What mainly distinguishes 
the United Nations Charter from the League of Nations Covenant is the 
attempt to make collective action for the maintenance of peace more 
effective. The new organization, therefore, essentially is a stronger 
League’’.®® 

Indivisible peace is then intimately linked up with the principle of 
collective security. The stronger the latter, the firmer the former. But 
the principle of collective security connotes the obligations of a collective 
wcX'ld order. And that means abolition and abandonment of the right to 
neutrality. Indivisible pence then negates the principle of neutrality over 
a wide field.®* The intensification of the collective security principle in the 

»» Sohifier—The Legal Community of Mankind (1864), p. 289. 

»* For details see my book—“Interaaliooal Law Eedefined”, Chapter on Neutrality 
under the tr.N. Charter. 
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charter we witness in the centridisation ol the force monopoly of tho 
world, top priority accorded to the same and the obligatory character of 
the military sanctions. And abandonment of neutrality for the U.N. 
Members specially when the Security Council properly functions follows as 
a corollary and compulsory duty therefrom. Hence peace is possible only 
when it is indivisible—^that is, only when all are for peace and act together 
to protect it whenever in peril. 

Indivisible peace implies both in theory and practice the obligations 
of all the Members to enforce peace and to punish its enemies. Hence 
inflivisible peace concept must have an ally in the formula of enforced 
jioace. Indivisible peace will in no time be divided, broken and fragmented 
if there be not a foice to enforce the •iame. In other words there should 
be a rod to repel the lawbreakers and enemies of peace. This rod wes 
there in the League covenant in Article 16 in the shape of economic and 
military sanctions But the rod was a feeble one as the military sanctions 
were volitional. The machinery has been moulded anew under the U.N. 
Charter—the rod has been revitalized in Articles 42 and 43 of the new 
document. It is uot jet as strong as the policeman’s baton within the 
state; still it is stronger than the League w’capon. This is so specially 
because all Members of the U.N. “undertake to make available to the* 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities, . . (Article 48, 

paragraph 1) The application of military sanctions then under the 
chatter is obligatory at least in theory and principle. The question of 
RSrcemeiit relates to the details not to the principle, I believe. The 
‘undertaking’ to make a\ailuble to the Seciiritj Council armed forces, etc., 
is independent of ULTecnient or ngreiinents; but the operative part of this 
obligation depends on these ugn*emcnts. But a principle whose operative 
part fails is reduced to a banen norm. From this standpoint, it can be 
argued that the scheme of military sanctions imder the charter, though 
iiitcuded to be much stronger than that under the covenant, may fail to 
oiierate if the agreements bo not reached Here is an occasion where the 
science of peace under the charter cannot measure up to the requirements 
of peace ns art thereunder In any case U.N. Peace as a concept is an 
indivisible and enforced peace. That is also seen from the statements of 
different members at the San Francisco Coufereuce. The chairman of 
the Delegation of Nicaragua at the eighth plenary session (May 2, 1945) 
observed: “We arc united here because we believe that peace is in¬ 
divisible and w'e must unite our efforts to obtain it and maintain it. Our 
coniribution to this universal hannony shall never be a small matter: the 
peace that is indivisible and that is for all nations, must he interowned 
U.N. Peace is thus to he owmed by all and protected by nil. Indivisible 
peace concept of the U.N. Charted extends even Iteyond the members 
to the case of the non-members. Article 2, paragraph 6, of the charter 
enacts—"The organization shall ensure that stales which are not Members 
of the United Nations act in accordance with those principles so far as 
may be ueoessary for the maintenance of international peace and seonrity’*. 


M DNaO-Doo., Vol. I, pp. 5B6-f. 
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Ccuximenting on this Hambro and Goodrich obser^'e—“It is clear that 
the organization therebj actually assumes authority not based on the 
consent of the states affected'’.** Kelsen observes that “the provision 
of Article 2, paragraph 6, may be interpreted to mean that the charter 
imposes at least the most important obligations of the Members also 
upon non>members, and that menus that the charter claims to have the 
character of general international law. It remains to be seen whether 
this claim will obtain general recognition. If so, the idea of coinpulsorj 
membership has not been entirely rejected’’.*^ Indivisibility of peace, 
univeraslity of the organization, compulsory membership or imposition of 
Members’ obligations on non-members, enforceability of peace—all these 
are allied ideas in the charier. “Our Charter’’, said a statesmau at San 
Francisco, “will not simply be the written symbol of the big stick or the 
decalogue of international policeman’’.®* The chairman of the Delegation 
of Luxembourg said at the 7tli plenary session of the San Francisco 
Conference held on May 1, 1945—“The protection of peace can only be 
insured on the basis of collective security. The Geneva League is dead, 
but its fundamental principle, the si)irit of international solidarity, lives 
again in San Francisco. The best proof of this is iliat the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan resembles the covenant like a brother—a more robust Ijrother, 
a more realistic one who has cast aside the Utopian dreams of his elder 
and gained wisdom and experience from past errors and mis¬ 
fortunes.The League of Na.tiona was intended to he armed, but 

it was born without shield or sword—^in other words, it w^as still-born 
'fhe intemational organization born of our discussions w'ill h.ave the 
necessary armed forces to insure respect for its decisions’’.** TT.N. Peace 
then is not only indivisible peace but also intended to he an enforced jieaee. 


Comprehensive Peace 

Peace under the U.N. Charter again is a more comprehensive peace. 
It is a peace with btin not on ‘War’ in the technical sense but on ‘Force’ 
[Article 2, paragraph 4] in the non-technical objective sense Peace 
permitting no use of ‘force’ is more comprehensive, effective and abiding 
than peace prohibiting ‘resort to war’. Pence with a ban on ‘War’ could 
prevent ‘War’ but not ‘use of force without war’. But peace with a ban 
on ‘Force’ can avert both. The charter by banning nB<* of force, threat 
of force*® and coercive solution*^ makes the range and scope of peace under 
the document wider and broader. The legal quibbles horn out of the ban 
on ‘War’ in the technical legal sense as in the League covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact cannot luulo the pence plan of the charter because it stands 
on the ban on ‘force’. Accordiufly peace becomes genuine, real, uon-foimal 
and material. In the League era there could not be peace with ‘War’ 
but there could be peace with the use of ‘Force’ and yet the League 

^ «t., p. 108. 

** Efelsen—Law of the Unitod Nations (1951), pp. 75-6. 

»» IWCaO—Doe., Vol. VI, p. 79. 

»• Doo., Vol, I, pp. 602-8. 

** Art. 9, paragraph 4. 

Art. 2, patagiaph 8. 
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ootdd take 210 action. In otber words ibere oolild be peace in law witlt 
war in fact. A document whiob permits such onemAlies is self^doomed; 
it does not and cannot guarantee peace but simply makes a caricature 
with the same. It was frequently the case in the'interwar period. Its 
recurrence in the U.N. regime was sincerely abhorred and was intended 
to be averted. That is why the term ‘Force’ and not ‘War’ has been 
used in Article 2, paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charier Greater emphasis 
is hereby placed on the non-technical objective point of view in war. And 
that means that U.N. pence is much more comprehensive in character and 
action than League peace. Any pence attempt which does not outlaw 
‘War’ in the material sense is sure to be foiled—^that is the lesson of the 
experiments with the term ‘ War ’ in the Tjeague Covenant and the Kelley 
Pact. TIic U.N. concept of peace with ban on ‘Force’ and not simply 
‘War’ is born out of experiments in history But the term ‘Force’ is 
flexible. It coders ‘Armed Force’ but does not include economic or 
psychologicni pressure—that is the usual interpretation.*® If it be so, it 
leaves out of account some raeth<xls which may act as menace to peace. 
We hear to-day of economic and ideological aggression, as also of indirect 
aggression. In the Soviet eiiumerative draft definition of aggression sub¬ 
mitted to the General Assemlily and the Siiecial Committee in 1054, there 
are references to these possible varieties of aggression. ‘Force’ in 
Article 2, p.iragruj)h 4, of the U.N. Charter not covering these cases may 
be inadequate, if of course such a definition be ever adopted. Still the 
U.N. concept of peace being a ‘No-Force’ peace and not simply a ‘No-War’ 
jieace stands on a stronger footing. 


Peace as a Science under the U.N Charier 


Such then is the concept of Peace under the U N. Charter. It is a 
positive, just, dynamic, indivisible, enforced and comprehensive peace. 
It is, in our view. Pence as an Art. And this Art is sought to be realised 
throuch a proeeR«unl machinery which we call Peace as a Science And 
this implies the methods for prevention and suppression of war and the 
acts of aggression, i.r., Pacific Settlement of disputes and enforcement 
actioh against the lawbreaker and the aggressor To prevent war is to 
perpetuate peace ; it is to nip in the bud the emerging anti-peace forces. 
Here the technique followed is preventive and stands on the theory of 
Pacific Settlement of disputes. Wars arise out of international disputes. 
If all disputes can bo peacefully settled, war with its roots can bo eradi¬ 
cated. Peace as a science has been so deliberately well planned that 
there is hardly any scope for the lawful use of force prior (o the attempts 
at Pacific Settlement. Peaceful settlement of disputes is one of the seven 
principles on which the United Nations organization stands. (Article 2, 
paragraph 3) The procedural details thereof are found in Chapter VI 
of the Charter (Articles 83 to 88). All disputes, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security 


« See Hsmbro and Goodridi-Charter of the United Nations (1949), p. 104, 
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shall fiivt of all be settled by the parties themselves through the methods 
enumerated in Article 33. [Negotiation, enquiry, mediation, oonoiliation, 
arbiiration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or any other 
peaceful means of their own choice]. The legal disputes “should as a 
general rule be referred" to the International Court of Justice [Article 86, 
paragraph 8]. Other methods are to be applied in the case of non-legnl 
disputes. But there is as yet no universally agreed criterion to determine 
the character of the disputes. In any case if the methods enumerated 
in Article 83 (1) fail, the parties have no right to go to war; they are to 
refer the case to the Security Council [Article 87, paragraph 1]. The 
Security Council will try to offer a solution. If the Security Council can 
reach a valid decision based on required unanimity and majority [Article 
27], that decision will be legally binding on the parties even if the dispute 
be a political one. [Article 25, Article 2 (2)]. The party refusing to 
abide by the lawfully valid decision of the Security Council will bo guilty 
of a breach of its obligations under the charter. And if it goes to war 
in disregard of the same, it may be branded a lawbreaker and nggres^or 
by tho Security Council which may even call upon the Members to apply 
sanctions [Article 42] against the offending stale. Here we see that Pence 
as a science under the charter largely fulfils the purpose of Peace as an Art 
if it be assumed that the Security Council being a non-judicial organ will 
not be guided by the rigid letters of law nor hy political expediency btil 
by the more elevated canons and ideals of justice But if the Security 
Council suggests a settlement that is manifestly unjust according to one 
or both of the parties, what will he the position? Are the Members to 
stick to the obligations of Article 25 and Article 2 (2) or are they at liberty 
to thwart the settlement by in^oking the principle of allegiance to justice?*’ 
Their legal duty is to follow the Security Couned’s decision, how’ever, 
unjust it may be. In that case justice i)erishcs only to nourish a prt‘- 
carious peace. Those are the possible eomplicutions even when the 

Security Council can properly function But if the Security Council fails 
to function properly, the issue remains open and the Members may even 
go to the length of deciding the issue by the ailiitrameiit of the sword 
(if it is not taken uj) promptly by the Genera] Assembly).** This may he 
the result of the individual veto on the part of the permanent members 
or collective veto on the part of the non-permanent members. In any 
case here the Security Council is in a state of paralysis. Peace as i 
Science fails to live up to its level as an Art on account of procedural 
handicaps. Moreover, no p'^aee j)lan will be adequate which cannot 

provide for the just adjustment of political controversies. In a seuse, of 
course, all disputes are justiciable; but this claim though formally valid 
may not always be materially sound. Tho II.N provid-'s a machinerv 
for political adjudication or adjustment of interests through the Securily 
Council under Article 37. But the failure of the Security Council to 

reach a formally valid decision (on account of veto or lack of majority) 

The Five Power Reeolution aa Kashmir of January, 1957, may be mentjoneJ 
in thia eohneeiion. 

But the General AasMnbly'a Besointions are simply rcrommendationa and have 
no legally binding force. 7%e Members have a right but im duty to act according to them. 
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means fallum of the U.N. Science of Peace to achieve the Art thereof. 
Here emerges a procedurally juridical vacuum to invalidate the whole 
structure of U.N. Peace. And the failure of the Security Council to 
reach a jvst solution breeds, if not a juridical, at least a moral or quasi* 
juridical vacuum. Here Peace as a science succeeds (as the Security 
Council functions properly from the formal or procedural point of view); 
but Peace as an Art gets perverted as it becomes an unjust peace 
peace at the cost of justice. 

There is another possible loophole in this aspect of U.N. Peace as 
a Science. The obligation of Article 87 applies to ‘disputes’ not to 
‘situations', the langu.'ige of Article 37 being ‘should the parties to a dispute 
of the nature refened to in Article S3 fail to settle it, etc’. The dispute 
referred to in Article 33 is one ‘the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the mainti'inmce of international peace and security’. It is 
then a compulsory duty for th'^ U.N Slembers to refer all ‘disputes’ 
whose continuance may endanger intenmtionnl peace and security to the 
Security Council when the Pacific methods ciiuineratod in Article 83 fail. 
But this duty does not necessarily apj)ly to ‘situations’, ns distinguished 
from ‘disputes’. A line between the two can bo drauTi from the drafting 
of Articles 84 and 35.** A ‘situation’ may by itself not be a ‘dispute’ 
though it maj give rise to a dispute. But the continuance not only of a 
‘dispute’ but also of u ‘situation’ may bo a threat to peace. Article 87 
imposes obligations upon mLinbers in the case of ‘disputes’ which cannot 
bo extended or applied to tlie case of ‘situations’. But the question of 
‘situations’ was not left uncovered by the charter. Article 34 permits the 
Security Council to “investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lend to int<>rimtioiml friction or give rise to a dispute’’. The language 
here is permissive—‘The SecHrit;y Council may investigate, etc ’—and not 
mandatory. The Security Council may or may not as it will choose. 
Now if a ‘situation* and not a ‘dispute’ emerges and it threatens world 
peace, the U N. Members have no ohliyaiion to refer it to the Security 
C ouncil. Of course they have a right under Article 35. [“Any Member 
of the United Nations may bring any dispute or any situation of the 
nature referred to in Aiticle 34 to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General A«3oml)ly’’]. The Security Council also has no obliga¬ 
tion hut only a right under Article 34 If then the ‘situation’ bo not 
referred to the Security Council by any Member under Article 35 and if 
it be not taken up by the Security Council for investigation (Article 34) 
or adjustment (Article 80, paragraph 1), a juridical vacuum emerges 
which may have a chance of undoing the whole jieace jilan of the Charter 
One of the permanent Members may have a special interest in <hc 
‘situation’ and may want its continuance and may so arrange that it is 
not taken up by the Security Council. But it may he pointed out here 
as a counter argument that this possibility of a juridical vacuum tending 
to undo the peace plan is veiy limited. Under Article 24 the Memliers 
of the United Nations “confer on the Security ('ouncil primary respon¬ 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and security . If the 


*9 Bambro and Goodrich— op. eiU, p, SM9. 
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Council allows a 'situation' to grow and develop to a point '^^ere 
it bursts into full fledged war without taking it up at all for invesi^gatibn 
or adjustment, it may be held guilty by the U.N. Members of failure to 
fulfil the trust reposed in it as the organ with primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of world peace. But even if (he Security Council wants to 
by-pass a ‘situation’ allowing it lo grow and develop into a threat thus 
evading its primary responsibility for peace under Article 24, the legal 
vacuum created thereby may be corrected l>y the initiative of the General 
Assembly. Under Article 11, paragraph 3, "the General Assembly may 
call the attention of the Security Council to situations which are likely 
to endanger international pence and security". This eliminates the 
possibility of evasion of j)rimary responsibility on the part of the Security 
Council. The Security Council then may be required to investigate 
(Article 34) a ‘situation’ to which its attention has been drawn by the 
General Assembly (Article 11. paragraph 3) and to recommend appropriate 
procedures or methods of ndjustmoiit (Article 30). If the right of veto 
here applies and is used by any permanent member, the Security Council 
gets paralysed and Peace as a science fails and fumbles. But does the 
exception to the veto right in the proviso of Article 27, ])aragraph 3, apply 
to the case of a ‘situation’ as distinguished from a ‘dispute’? Tn the 
concluding part of this paragraph of Article 27 there is an exception to 
the veto right in the proviso which lays down that in decisions under 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting It ffJlows that a parly to a dispute shall her« 
abstain from voting, even if i( be a ]iermanen( member. But the phrase 
is ‘party to a dispute’ and does not contain the term ‘situation’. Heneo 
it can perhaps be argued that the exception to the veto right is limited 
to ‘dispute’ and does not apply to ‘situation’ \nd it would follow here— 
from that a state involved in a ‘situation’, if it be a permanent member, 
can veto any decision of the Security Council It is doubtful if this 
interpretation will be accepted by all. Though a distinction can be drawn 
between ‘dispute’ and ‘situation’ in a broad general sense under Article 34, 
85 and 36, from the st.mdpoint of voting jjroceduro it is better to ignore 
the line. That is the trend in the practice of the Security Council. As 
Hambro and Goodrich observe in this eoimeetion: “If the distinction 
between a dhpuie and a mtuntion is to be maintained so far ns voting 
procedure is concerned, it then becomes necessary that the Security Council 
take a decision, if the question is raised, ns to whether it is dealing with 
a dispute or a sitimiion in order ihai the indicated consequences may 
follow. Tims far the Reeurity Council has not taken any decision on this 
question in any matter before it’’.-^® The trend then is not to recognize 
the lino in the case of voting procedure. If, however, the line is main¬ 
tained here also, tlien literally and strictly the exception to the veto right 
in the proviso of Article 27, paragraph 3, is confined to ‘disputes’ and 
does not apply to ‘situations’. That widens the range of the veto field and 
weakens the basis of the U.N. Science of Peace. 
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charter Otgaiu bans 'fwoe’ end thereby outlaws oven the com* 
puhuve methods along with war. Article 2, paragraph 3, establishes the 
principle of peaceful solution vs. coercive solution, permitting the one and 
prohibiting the other. But all these peace attempts and peace avenues 
may ultimately fail if the Security Council gets paralysed into inaction 
on aocomit of veto. Veto was a necessity to bring together the more 
important members in a world organization. The Yalta voting formula 
reflected the politico-psychological realities of the time. On this stands 
U.N. Peace as a science. Not to accept the veto was to kill the U.N.O. 
Veto is a guarantee against the imposition of one Bloc’s will on another. 
it stands on the theory of unanimity among the permanent members, 
the idea being that they must either work together or would not wtwk 
at all. But it was felt that veto, if frequently used, would clog the 
wheels of the Uniled Nations That is why the Four Sponsoring Powers 
in their statement on \otiiig procedure laid down “It is not to be 
assumed, howx'ver, that the permanent members, any more than the 
non-permanent members, would use their ‘veto’ jiowor wilfully to obstruct 
the operation of the couneil’’ The U N Science of Peace would then 
he inach or maned aceordini' as the Note Miidicates or ^itiutes. 

Another veiy inqiort.int aspect of the U.N ''’cience of Pence is the 
maohinerv of cnforciineul Its piir]>oee is to hinder the hindrances to 
peuoe and it is d(‘signed to bu])])res« nets of aggi’cssion. The procedure 
under Chapter YIT of the chaiter regarding enforcement action is very 
interesting Under Article 39 the Socuritj Council shall determine the 
existence of nn\ heat to the jieaee. breach of the ponce, or act of aggression 
and shall make reeommiaidations or deiddt whnt measuies shall be taken. 
Again “the Security Council to pre\ent the aggravation of the situation 
may call upon the parties to complj with such provisional measures as it 
deems necesb.uy or desiiahlt' These provisional measures shall be with¬ 
out prejudice to the rights, claims or position oi the parties concerned. 
And the Socmity Council shall duly tako neeoimt of f'ldure to comply with 
such provisional me isiires’’. These are the stipulations of Article 40.'“ 
Artiele 41 permits the Securitv Council to decide ‘what measures not 
involving the use of armi d force’ are to be cmj)loyed to give effect to its 
decisions Hero wi see that che compulsive methods short of war may 
be used and applied by the U N. as n collecti\c bo<lj against the offending 
or quilty state If the eompulsixe methods he inulequnte and fail to 
achieve the purpose, the Security Council may take action hji air, sea 
or land forces Here we sec that thm‘ can he inihtaiv sunetkns .against 
the guilty state And what is more fundamental still is that “all Members 

of the United Nations. undertake to make a\ailahle to the 

Security Council, on its call and in accordance with spi^ial agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities, etc’’ [Article 43, 

paragraph 1]. , 

'The entire plan of enforcement action is {»repnred with cau ion i 
restraint and according to a scientific method Tin different steps wre 
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Sunbra and Goodneli—op. eti., p mi cit ml SISA. 
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to be taken graduftHy. Proyisional measures are purely provisional and 
do not affect in any way the substantive rights or claims of the parties. 
They are recommended pending the final decision. Once the Security 
Council finally decides which party is guilty of aggression or breach of 
law, it may call upon the Members to apply the compulsive methods. If 
they prove inadequate, the Security Council may take action by air, sea or 
land fta’ces. The whole thing has beeu scientifically planned and con¬ 
templated ; and such a peace process rightly deserves the appellatioD 
‘Science’. 

It will be seen that in the matter of sanctions as in many other 
matters the Security Council plays the pivotal role. It is by law in the 
picture from beginning to end Hut Security Council can never guarantee 
its smooth functioning. Veto may at any time create a deadlock. Hence 
the Security Council can seldom ensure effective action in any field as it 
cannot be sure of its own successful functioning Unity of the Great 
Powers is one of the conditions essentially necessary for a lawful function¬ 
ing of the Security Council. It is a coiidition which distinguishes the 
Security Council from the League Council in a sense. The TiCague 
Council worked on the principle of unanimity of all ; the Security Council 
works on the principle of majority in proceduial matters along with un¬ 
animity of the permanent members in non-procedural or substantive 
isBues. But this legal condition for a prompt and efficient functioning of 
the Security Council depends on u favourable political climate “It was 
taken as axiomatic that the corni.r stone of World Security is the unity 
of those nations which formed the core of the grand alliance against the 

Axis.This axiom is reflected in the socallcd principle of unanimity 

of the Great Powers’’ The lack of this unity will be and .ictualh is iho 
most fatal sore in the security system ol the United Nations. The acccpl- 
anoa of veto in the Charter was necessary as without it the Conference 
at San Francisco w'ould ha\e failed to produce the United Nations Ogaiu- 
zation. Peace as a Scuuice in the Charter stands on this attitude of 
compromise and realism. It was a ooniproniise between perfection and 
prejudice. Veto was the product of an uncertain political climate breeding 
fear and suspicion. Talk of abolishing or modifying the veto in law while 
the political climate of the world remains vitiated is not to solidify the 
U.N. but to liquidate the same Abolition of the veto may or will lead 
to withdrawal of the Soviet Union or Bloc from the United Nations. I» 
tbat case the United Nations would simply be disunited. Let veto he 
there as a guarantee in law against imposition of one section’s will on 
another. But if the political climate changes on account of effective 
emphasis on the aspect of positive peace, wo may expect that veto inspit*’ 
Xji j^ing there in law will perhaps seldom be used. Hence while thinking 
of strengthening the science of peace we must note that the malady docs 
not lie with the veto as such ; it lies somewhere else. Abolition of vct(‘ 
with the world,political climate remaining the same will not ensure pence 
but will simply kill the United Nations and will invite war. Betention of 
veto with a healthier political climate of the world may not create any 
paralysis in the organization as veto, though retained in law and theory, 
may be forgotten on aeoount of disuse. Only when veto thus disappears ia 
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practice even though it exists iu theory, it should be made to disappear in 
theory as well. The U.N. Science of Peace, I believe, should be organieed 
along this line, if at all. To eliminate veto in theory and law while it is 
a necessity in the context of power-politics of the world is not to reform 
the U.N. but to deform the same by divorcing it from the roots of reality; 
it is to put the cart before the horse and to mistake the symptom for the 
disease. Veto is a symptom of a politically diseased world; it was and 
is the child of the international political realities. To alter the veto right 
with the political realities remaining unaltered is to divorce law from life. 
Such a law will sooner and later be a dead letter. Hence only when 
pofiitive peace can really replace poliiicdl peace, there can be a move for 
al)oli8hiug veto. Any attempt i)rior to that will be a kind of arrogance 
that may frustmte the United Nations. “International life should be a 
factory of confidence, not arrogance. Good faith and the spirit of unity 
among the great |)o\\ers are the cornerstones of peace”—^this warning the 
states and the statesmen can ignore at their peril 

Peace us a Science under the Charter can never fulfil its role unless 
there be an agreement niviong tlie Blocs on some fundamental values. We 
are living in a ‘shrinking’ and ‘changing’ world—a world that is geographio- 
allj and economically one, ideologically t\io and nationally many. That 
is the basic proposition to start with in any peace plan. Ideological 
l>i-polarization of the world is the njost stubborn fact of the day. To 
pie])arc lor peace according to the old jjattern without proper assessment 
of this fact is like l)uilding on sand. Thgre are two methods of solution— 
one, war, a final showdown lending to the annihilation of one Bloc and 
h\u’vival of the other and creating one world on the ruins of the Third 
World War ; the other adiustnient of peace to the requirements of the 
ideologically di\ided world. All men iu their senses w'ould condemn the 
first and coinmeiul the second method. And the second method means 
the co-8urvivid and lienee peaceful coexistence of the two ideologies. As 
early as 1953 1 suggested** this doctrine of peaceful coexistence as the 
t»uly effective peace wojipon in this divided w'orld Agreement on basic, 
fundamental and uni^cl‘saI values does not rule out the scope for the 
existence of the diverse systems of culture and values among the different 
groups of states. This principle of peaceful coexistence is already there 
in the preamble to the U.N. Charter. That is to be revitalized and intensi¬ 
fied. With the faithful application of the principle of peaceful coexistetioo 
tension and cold w'ar will diaapjwar brightening therewith the 2 'H‘ospeots 
of jieace. Functional friction w’ill cease to act ns a hurdle and pence 
as a science will gi’udually ripen into peace as an art. So long as tliis 
be not achieved there must be the risk of ruin through deadly nuclear 
weapons. Humanity can survive if only it allows its follies to be coriccted 
by the wisdom aud experience of the ages. 

*• ‘The United Nations and Woild tlw‘ Bulletin of tho Earn Krishna 

Miss on Institute of Guitiue, Octobi’r, 1958. 



IMPLICATION OF TAXATION PROPOSALS 

In the Context of Second Five Year Plan 

HbmraJ C. Asher 

The Budget proposals embodying a levy of new taxes amounting 
to Bs. 93 crores presented by the Finance Minister this year seem to 
have attracted intense and unprecedented controversial discussions. 
But more than what it seeks to collect by way of taxes, does it involve 
policy implications which are far greater in importance than the actual 
addition to the revenue that it will bring about. For such a high 
increase in tax but den on all sections of the community, people were 
indeed prepared by the factual disclosures made by the Finance 
Minister while presenting the interim Budget. The Flan and the 
Kaldor Report have respectively indicated the magnitude of tax efforts 
required to fulfil the Flan outlay and the methods to meet those 
requirements. 

As the Finance Minister himself said, “the Flan is to be the 
main theme and dominant concern of all our thinking” and it is this 
thinking that has led him to propose a ‘comprehensive tax system* 
that spares not even the common man. Fact lies that resources are 
required for the implementation of the Flan, to which the government 
and the people have committed themselves to fulfil. The Finance 
Minister has adequate powers to drain away resources from people to 
meet the plan requirements. The criticism levelled against these 
proposals have been so severe that one cannot decide offhand whether 
these powers were really recklessly wielded or that they were used 
with sufElcient judgement and insight. 

At the end of the current year, the Budget as originally formu 
lated, visualised to lay at the disposal of the Central Government an 
additional revenue of Bs. 93 crores out of which States’ share was to 
be Bs. 15 crores. The expected net contribution to the Central 
(ipvemment’s Exchequer consisted of Bs. 22 crores on account of 
diiteci taxes and the remaining Bs 55 85 crores were to be by way of 
Indirect taxes. Since the presentation of the Budget, concessions 
have beflUi deolaied to tbe extent of Bs. 5.05 crores, bringing down the 
total yield for the year 1967-68 to Bs. 88 crores. While the reliefs 
ooBoedled hf liberalising the provisions of wealth tax on new com- 
providing children’s allowances and introducing modifications 
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iiil pcMrtii! fliH ralltrfty (^arg«s aro in ietot>ir<lMM)e witilt tin pmblia 
datoand^ tha witfadrawai) of excias duty on tos and coffoo is in viow oi 
Sfdveriso conditions existing in the industry. 

Dibbot Taxbs 

In making proposals for changes in direct taxes on individuals the 
Finance Minister mainly seems to have been actuated by the desire to 
model them in a manner which may lead to an increased desire to 
work and to save, and ciuse the tax structure to be income elastic. 
According to him, the high rates of income lax in the upper brackets 
led to a high scale evasion and put a premium on the propensity to 
work. This has led him to reduce income tax rates from 91.8% to 
84% for the unearned income and 77% for the earned income. On 
the same ground is based the abolition of the system of granting 
earned income allowances in favour of higher surcharge on income 
tax for the unearned income. But these reductions in income tax 
rates are to be considered along with the new levies of annual wealth 
tax and expenditure tax (the latter to be effective from next year) 
which are calculated to reduce incoms and wealth disparities and tax 
evasions and curb ostentatious expenditure without adversely affecting 
the twin incentives to work and to save. 

With no historical background to support it, the expenditure tax 
admits only of theoretical analysis. According to Mr. Kaldor, the 
appearance of high progressivity is tolerated only because of consi¬ 
derable opportunities for tax evasion. The higher the income, the 
higher the taxes and greater the advantages in evading tax. 
Expenditure tax means taxing those anxious to consume. In a poor 
country, advancing towards economic development, the available scarce 
resources have to face numerous demands of varied priority. Any 
measure that attempts to restrict ostentatious consumption by the 
rich is therefore desirable. lu the first instance expenditure tax is 
to affect only those 6,000 families which have incomes over Bs. 60,000. 
However, Indian taxpayer is not adapted to this sort of tax and in 
so far as the tax is a counterpart of income tax, he is bound to 
calculate the incidence of the two taxes together. Expenditure tax 
demands mainteoanoo of accurate and voluminous accounts and an 
efficient administrative system. So as to meet these difficulties and 
earn a background for the effects of th..B tax, only one cent of the 
taxpayers of upper strata are included. The tax also involves 
cumbersome procedure and a detailed examination of vakidtitk 
types of disbursements and receipts to arrive at thedetehnimtioftif, ■ 
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aoto»! assessable expra^Cnre. Assmning that these difficulty will 
be oyeorcome, as expenditure tax to be effective most have steeply 
rising rates, li also requires that a large number must be covered 
to enable one to form accurate decisions which may otherwise be 
vitiated by abnormal and infrequent variations contained in parti¬ 
cular cases. Expenditure tax is one which cannot be applied piece¬ 
meal. No doubt the Finance Minister has been forward enough to 
introduce this novel type of tax, yet it required of him to be a little 
bolder so as to widen its coverage. It makes one sceptical whether 
the aim of the Finance Minister to make the tax system income- 
elastic is furthered by the introducticn of the expenditure tax. 

Tbe levy of annual wealth tax is a counterpart of the expenditure 
tax in the sense that the two taxes are self-checking, the conceal¬ 
ment or understatement in one to minimise the liability will mean 
an increased burden in the other. The taxable capacity of an owner 
of a property is difiereot from that of the owner of an income. 
The objection lies that the annual wealth tax would decrease desire 
to invest, particulaily in a counttj like India, where the indigeneous 
capital has been hitherto shy. It is a slow but sure remedy at 
decreasing the inequalities prevailing in the country. People pay 
part of their income as income tax and similarly provided the rates 
of taxation are not high the revenue can benefit itself from the levy of 
the annual wealth tax without expecting any detrimental effect on 
investment and risk-bearing. Tbe Finance Minister should not con¬ 
template any rise in the rates of this tax for a substantially long 
period until it becomes an integral part of the tax system and people 
are habituated to pay without feeling its pain. An important impact 
of these direct taxes is to make evasion difficult. Tbe impact of 
tbe taxes have been exaggerated, to show that they strike at the 
very root of investment. The panic sought to be created in the 
business community is more than warranted. Tax evasion will be¬ 
come difficult under this system of taxes, and an increase in invisible 
transactions is consequentially feared. It is necessary therefore, 
that far more comprehensive system of returns and reporting be 
introduced without delay to counteract such malpractices. 

The proposal to lower the taxable limit from Bs. 4,200 to 
Bs, 8,000 harsh as it may seem, is a legitimate one. Apart from 
ftdminiciratiye burden that it will entail it will briug four lacs more 
asaessees under the purview of assessment, provide Bs. S creares to 
the revenue, and make tbe tax system more income elastic. It will 
alaojmean that those who will benefit from development plans will 
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aooQ faa iBAkiDg their oontribution from the added inooms and thereto 
help the community in ploughing back the extra tnoonie earned for 
further development. The increase in number of assesaees will 
facilitate a more comprehensive reporting system as well. 

Corporate Taxes 

The Finance Minister has made various proposals at taxing 
corporate earnings involving an overall effect in raising revenue to 
the tune of Rs. 7.5 crores. Though forming a small portion of 
the aggregate taxes levied in the present Budget Ibece taxes taken 
together with the annual wealth tax both on the individual and on 
the corporations are ciitisized as to inevitably bekve adverce effects 
on production in the private sector. This is also evident in about 
8 per cent decrease in prices of the various stocks on the Stock 
Exchange. The only complacency felt is at liberahsation of the provi¬ 
sions of Sec. 23A. The investment companies also fear increase in 
costs of production and of expansion programmes on acconnt of 
levy of excise on cement, steel and motor spirit. The tight import 
policy is aho expected to increase prices of the scarce imported 
materials. Added to this is the suggestion made by the Finance 
Minister that part of the excise levy will probably be borne by the 
producers, and the consumers will be light off in that respect. In 
view of the increasing role coiporations have to play in the develop, 
ment plans the Taxation Enquiry Commission did not suggest any 
increase in the corporation taxes while suggesting minor changes in 
development rebates and dcpreciaiion aliowances. It is pointed 
out tbat after those recommendations the corpoiations have been 
levied direct taxes alone amounting to about Rs. 30 crores by 
the three budgets since 1955-56. The steep increase in tax on 
bonus shares and the taxes on extra dividends above six per 
cent mean that corporalioii will hasten to distribute dividends 
more or less as profits occur, thereby decreasing the amount cf 
corporate savings which are otherwise extremely vital to the 
expansion and modernisation plants that the corporations are 
undertaking. However, these mea-mres may mean a steady rate of 
dividends in the vicinity of six per cent. The projects in the public 
sector directly and also ultimately through a rise in consuiuption 
demand resulting from rising incomes, increase demands for the 
products of industries in the private sector. For a fairly Jong time 
to come, the flow of perreniul demand for the products of this sector 
is ensured in view of the large investment programme envisaged 
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wider tbd Second Five Year Flan. Eiait^ prioee on aooonnl of 
inflati o nary presinre aleo provide an indacement to the snstained acti¬ 
vity in this sector. The corporations can therefore easily withstand 
the comparatively smalf increases in taxation under such buoyant 
conditions of high demand and rising prices. Hitherto, the com¬ 
panies were able to maintain exceptionally high dividends and fit 
the same time expand their reserves for development at the cost of 
oonsnmers who had to bear the burden of high prices. The ultimate 
effect, however, of the new taxation proposals may be to induce 
companies to distribute moderate and steady quantums of dividends 
and to attempt to improve productive efficiency and to bring 
about economy in management expenses. Nonetheless, annual wealth 
tax on the companies has come under valid criticism as apparently 
meaning double taxation for the shareholders. Considering the 
above justification for levying higher taxes, which means that the 
government will share part of the increase in incomes generated on 
account of development programme, annual wealth lax will not have 
undesirable effects. However to ensure new productive activity in 
essential fields and to continue the inflow of foreign capital, new 
companies both domestic and foreign, must be exempted from this 
tax for the initial period before they commence production. A rebate 
on this tax may also be granted to the existing companies engaged 
in the production of the essential goods on the basis of their expan¬ 
sion programmes. Instead, the Finance Minister has since declared 
concessions to the effect that the genuine new companies will be 
entitled to a tax holiday for the first five years of their incorporation 
and that shares of companies already taxed and held by other com¬ 
panies will not be included in the wealth of investing companies fur 
the purpose of calculating the tax. 


Indirect Taxes 

A common man who is more affected by indirect taxes than diiect 
taxes has been presented with a comparatively heavy bill of Bs. 53.2 
crores for excise duties (now reduced by Rs. 3.45 crores for tea and 
coffee and kerosene^, Bs. 6 crores for custom duties, Ks. 8 crores for 
taxes on railway fares and Bs. 85 lacs on account of increase in 
postal and telegram charges. The basis of levy seems to be to raise 
financial resources for development and compel restraint on consump' 
tion of consumption goods and thpreby to release a sizeable quantity 
of goods lor export, and make available factors of production for 
other essential activity. Bat with high profits current in industries 
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not the full impact will have to be borne by the coneumerg. The 
ultimate effect will be adjusted at some higher priceJevel than the 
j^evailing one, where demand on the one hand, and profits on the 
other are suitably curtailed. Whenever demand outstrips supply, 
particularly in tbe initial period of development, there are always 
high profits and it is necessary that these profits be brought back to 
the government. To the extent excise is paid out of profits, not only 
the consumer will be better off, but there will be left in the hands 
of the bobiness community lesser purchasing power to be othewise 
spent either on conspicuous consumption or to be misapplied in 
speculative, unproductive or undesirable investments. The excises 
will also have deflationary effect to the extent it obviates the need 
for treasury bills to fill up the budgetary gap. Disregarding the 
internal effects of these duties on the respective industries them* 
selves, it may broadly be said that tbe objective of raising 
levenue through these measurea is in fact satisfied. The effect of 
excises on production goods will be to increase the cost of 
production both in private sector and in the public sector. The 
excises on cement, motor ‘.pint and steel ingots—the three important 
factors indispensable for rapid industrial development which 

amongst themselves contribute Rs. 19.05 crores, have been levied 
primarily to curb tlieir rising demand. But it is more likely 
that thene levies would increase the cost of production rather than 
restrict the demand, the effect of the excises on consumption goods 
will largely depend upon whether they will impinge ujion consumption 
or u[x>n savings. The actual incidence of excise duty on matches 
on any individual person will be very insignificant although bringing 
as it does, a revenue of Rs. 6.2 crores. Tbe levy on sugar, and 
vegetable oil is expected to cut the present individual demand to enable 
the supply to meet the increasing demand S') also to create a surplus 
for exports. Roughly speaking, matches will cost more by 1 nP, 
vegetable oils by 2 nP per lb. and sugar by 6 nP per lb. The tax 
on railway fares and increase in post and telegram charges are in¬ 
equitable and must be dropped, in view of the already prevalent high 
rates. Their levy merely cannot be justified on the ground that the 
present charges do not meet costs, of the services provided. We may 
conclude that, with a part of excise dutioh shared by the business, tbe 
net effect of indirect taxes on tbe budget of an mdividuiil will not be 
very high. 

Whether the other two objectives, viz., creating an exportable 
Burplas Mid releasing resources for better utilisation will be fqlfille^ 
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or Dol;* seedA a littie ooDsideration. It is fairly clear that these 
obieotiyes may be foldlled not only by a decrease in constttnption of 
the taxed items, bat alro of other items if their consumption has to 
be foi^gone on account of adjustment in the family budget occasioned 
by the levy of excise duties. Demand for most goods taxed, while 
elastic in response to income changes, is relatively inelastic in response 
to small price changes. Increasing incomes bring in higher demand, 
but increase in prices may not dissuade people from using part of their 
nkvings. The present excise duties will therefore pioch upon savings 
rather than consumption. 

Assuming that the additional demand is adequately met by addi¬ 
tional supply, the present levies at the most, will curb inflationary 
pressures in individual taxed item if its rise in price is due to expan¬ 
ding demand and inadequate supply. But the effect of excises will 
not be so great as not only to make the hitherto insufficient supply 
meet the*requirements of the consumers, but even result in a balance 
which can be exported. On the contrary, excises will have infla¬ 
tionary effects if the increased prices cannot cut down the demand. 

Other Proposals 

Apart from the taxes, the notable feature of the Budget is an 
attempt to provide incentive to save. Although the income tax ex¬ 
emption limit is loweied, the middle class and the upper middle class 
are granted small lax reliefs by reason of reconstitution of the tax 
rates, rise in tax free slab for married persons from Rs. ’2,00.) to 
Rs. 8,000, introduction of children allowance, amd by exempting 
incomes below Bs. 7,500 from the levy of surcharge. Incentives to 
save are also provided by raising the total amount on which income 
tax rebate on life insurance premium is granted. Concessions are 
given by increasing the exemptible amount of the employee’s con¬ 
tribution to the Provident Fund and by exemption of employer’s 
contribution under certain conditions The rate of interest on Post 
Office Savings deposits is raised from 2% to 2.5%. The new issue 
of National Plan Savings Certificates is to carry income tax free 
interest at the rate of 4.25% compound interest, that is, 5.4% simple 
lUieteBt—rate much higher than the prevailing bank rate. Even 
though, an attractive rate of interest provides a basic inducement to 
invest in loans and Savings Certificates, by itself it does not mobilise 
or evoke additional savings. The progress in dovelopment of savings 
itkstitotions and intensifying the programme of collection of savings 
iti the rural Mreias is much behind the schedule as can be seen 
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the fact that the modest target for collection of small mvings last 
year has not been achieved. With ioereaBing prices and by the 
indirect tales presently levied,-the savings of the'people have been 
adversely affected. The real need is not only an increase in the rate 
of interest but also organisation of proper agency to tap up the exis¬ 
ting savings wherever they may be. 

The increase in bank rate from 3.5 to 4%, although as it ought 
to, has not resulted in a crash at the security market. Partly it is 
due to the fact that the increase now made is a mere de jure recogni¬ 
tion of a de facto situation. But mainly, it shows the long prevailing 
hiriogency in the' money market. Reserve Bank’s holding of the 
securities has gone up by Rs. 273 crores than the last year whilt 
scheduled banks* lending to the private sector has been more by 
Rs. 147 crores. This apparently suggests the extent to which both 
the public and the private sectors are responsible for the high infla¬ 
tionary pressure in the country. It also shows that increase in bank 
rate by 1/2 per cent will not ease the situation. 

The Finance Minister remarked that the effort^ were being made 
to divert away credit from non-essential sectors, so as to facilitate 
the essential industries to easily obtain the required credit. He also 
suggested that institutions were being developed to provide facilities 
to the selective industries. In this respect, the announcement of the 
establishment of Reflnance Corporation is a weicome measure. But 
the situatiou demands stronger steps to be taken in this regard. The 
Finance Minister is well aware that the constant inflationary pressure 
breeds speculative tendency and thereby create not only a feign 
financial stringency but also affects the currently available amount 
of consumable goods. The measures taken by the Reserve Bank 
from time to time at diverting credit from such undesirable use have 
not been sufficient. Organisation of a healthy money market is the 
real necessity. The need may be partly provided by curbing specula 
live transactions at the Stock Exchange and by creation of new and 
expansion of the existing financial agencies At the same time the 
Reserve Bank must intensify its efforts to prevent the use of credit 
for speculative purpose aud in this respect must maintaiu a constant 
vigilance over the banks' lending policy. 

The creation of Food Subsidy Fund of Rs. 25 crores and the 
allocation of Rs. 10 crores for Ambar Charkhas are amongst the 
other proposals. As the former is to be miinly utilised for the relief 
in the scarcity areas, which expenses otiierwise have to be niet.hK^. 
the Besooices under different heads, it has not creetefl^ 
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iatereBt amongst the people, wbo have been saffering from a£i:^e sboii- 
age in food grains and the consequent high prices. The latter provi¬ 
sion is in conformity with the government's declared policy to help 
fight unemployment through the meana of ambar chsrkhas. 

The delicate foreign exchange problem also deserves note. With 
the imports in 1956-6 1 exceeding exports by Ks. 350 croies, tbe 
present foreign assets of the Beserve Bank has been reduced to about 
Bs. 500 crores, which sum is hardly more than sufficient to provide 
for the adverse and unfoieseen situations. During the last year, about 
Bs. 60 crores were also borrowed from the International Monetary 
Fond for tbe purpose of financiug our imports. The firm determina¬ 
tion to fight these foreign exchange difficulties through the scaling 
down of imports and boosting up exports even at the cost of consump¬ 
tion has helped our rupee to stand more stable. 

A budget however, is not to be judged from the total revenues 
that it brings to tbe Exchequer. The effect of the budget on the 
prices according to rough calculations has been estimated in rural 
areas to be between 1.‘2 to 2.34% and in urban areas between 3 to 
4.88%. The incidence of these taxes on the cost of living is expected 
to be 0.75 to 1.5% if the consumers will have to bear tbe full burden 
of the levies. With varied behaviour of the human being, no definite 
statement can be made in this respect. These estimates have to be 
judged from tbe fact that they are based on an average Income. In 
particular cases, it will depend upon the extent of use of tobacco, 
Oil, and sugar which an individual makes, and accordingly be will 
be affected more or less than an average person. Again it does not 
mean that the rich will be affected less and the poor more or vice 
versa, for it will depend upon the habit of spending and the items 
which constitute a family's budget. To this must be added tbe 
increase in taxes that the States are obliged to raise, as their part of 
the efforts in finding resources for tbe Plan, which in total amount 
to Hs. 250 crores. In states where the sales tax and other regressive 
tokes are quite high, tbe scope for direct taxation being negli¬ 
gible, tbe poor along with the rich will have to share the 
burden of taxes very harshly. The common man will face these 
taxes; both with reduction in consumption and in savings. With 
«very decrease in consumption, real resources will be set free for 
oth^ productive activity, provided that tbe additional generation of 
income into the community, is spent and saved in conformity with 
the quADtitieB of consumption and production goods manufactured, 
tditnarioa will not bedd out to be such^ because of the bi|^ 
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pnoritiefi aoocardad to the iiidostries in Second Five Year Platl* 
Tburefore, a« development proceeds, inflationary preseore may ateo 
increase. 

It is highly necessary that the danger of inflation be gn»ded 
against. As the budget reveals, this danger seeks entrance into ^ 
economy, through more than one openings. The rise in price of 
production goods such as cement, steel, motor spirit and the imported 
goods may lead to an increase in the cost of pro'^netjon and there* 
fore in prices. This will mean higher costs of production not only 
in the private but also in the public sector. The estimates on 
development plans have already gone high on account of rise in prices 
since June, 1955. By now, the costs of production in Second Five 
Year Plan are higher than those of the First Five year Plan by about 
lO to 1*2%. If the costs of the intended projects are not to rise, a 
stricter policy of distiibution and greater efforts at eliminating mal- 
allocation of resources will have to be undertaken. Again, the rise in 
excise on consumption goods will lead to increase in prices. A rise 
in prices, of these gviods may soon give effect to the cost-price spiral, 
if adequate steps are not taken in (he Initial stages. It shows that 
giving reliefs to poor and middle class is not so much to give conces¬ 
sions (o them. They help to keep low the cost of production. It 
should be the policy of government to resist any increase in wage 
claims. Whether the government will succeed in this, in view of 
the strong trade union movement will depend upon firm government 
action. Linking wages to productivity seems to bo the best medium 
to save the situation. The test of measuring success will be whether 
increase in cost of living leads to increase in puces or decrease in 
consumption. If the latter happens, investment and exports may 
also increase. The fact that the inflationary pressure existing in 
the country at the present moment is more than essential to provide 
incentive to higher production, makes the need for a proper handling 
of the situation a very delicate issue. 

When essential commodities are (axed, people consume the 
requisite quantity in spite of higher prices, by cutting down their 
savings. And, it is not unsocial to utilise savings when prices of 
such goods rise. When the objective is to restrain people from 
consuming, it is necessary that the oonapiciious consumption of the 
richer and the upper middle class must be taxed. Taxes on these 
types of articles will show them Jess attractive than savings, and 
people will abstain from spending on such articles. The released 
resources may be either diverted for better utilisation or for proHMa^iA||^Y 
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ftxiKirts «nd restrieling imports. If %He mm the dioal policy 
is to obeok ooasnmptbzii essential and semi-essentialB both ought 
to be taxed. While the tax on former will enable to obeck the 
inflationary rise in prices, the resulting sorplas because of diminution 
in consumption on account of the latter may be exchanged either for 
imported articles or by diverting the released resources to the other 
uses. The budget ought to have made further provision for taxing 
sckni-essentialB and conspicuous articles. The levy of expenditure 
tax cannot help in this respect, for it will not affect a large number 
of people who consume this variety of goods. Measures should be 
taken to cut drastically the home consumption of conspicuous and 
ostentatious goods. 

The overall impression of the budget is that in spite of the 
austerity people will undergo to 6ght the existing situation, it will 
not release sufficient resources to achieve the ultimate objective of 
implementing the plan. The failure of the Plan will mean huge 
waste of partly utilised resources. It has been suggested therefore 
by many that the size of the Plan may be reduced to represent the 
tax efforts possible or that the Plan may be spread over more th%n 
five years. 

Size of the Plan 

India is an underdeveloped country abounding in masses having 
low incomes. A small increase in income of the people is bound to 
be expended on the bare necessities of life. Any inciease in their 
income will forthwith put forth increasing demand for the consumption 
goods. Similarly, a little increase in the production of food crops 
is consumed away by the farmers themselves. The increasing popula¬ 
tion also diminishes the actual increase in individual standard of 
living It is difficult in an underdeveloped country to conserve and 
plough back a substantial part of income that the development 
generates, for the reutilisation of the same for further production. 
Bccmomic development may not mean much if it does not bring in 
expansion of capital and improvoinent in the technique of production. 
Initial development therefore has to attain certain minimum ruomen- 
turn so that the cumulative development process is set in to motion. 
iBoonomic development demands austerity at any one point of time 
in favour of progress. To postpone such sacrifice to a time when 
the country might become s jitile better off through a gradually 
strengthened economy is to nega^ve the idea of development of an 
underdeveloped country^ par^ularly in view of the prevailing low 
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staadsrd of Hving, inojpoasiAg popalftiijoa aa4 tiie posuliar «opiiil» 
ocomomio »od political institutional factors which prsdbimnaio fbs 
economy. Agwn, the compleic economy of the modern times needs, 
that the development to be effectual roust be fairly wide so as to 
include the primary as well as the compliroentary industries. In a 
gradual development, abstinence spread over a number of years, 
though involving greater sacrifice, in effects, it will not be equal to 
the economic development brought about fairly rapidly. The economy 
in such case, tends to become a weak, steady and rigid economy. 
However, this does not mean that spectacular progress is preferred 
to sound and steady development. The emphasis is upon the adequate 
sisse of the Plan commensurate with the need of the people so as to 
be enough to set the acceleration in motion. Otherwise progress 
becomes impossible. In fact, for instance, many of our development 
projects are hampered only on account of scarcity of steel. The 
Second Five Year Plan contemplates to raise investment from 7 to 
12% of the national income involving an increase of national income 
at the rate of 4 to 5% i)er annum The Eistern European countries, 
for example, framed and worked their plans to increase national 
income by 15 to 17% per annum. Thisshows that the contemplated 
increase in national income through increased investment is modest 
and practicable to impieincnt e\eu in our dcuiocratic system. The 
consequent sacrifice involved is not so great, only if we understand 
the beneficial implications of the Plan and prepare ourselves for the 
same. In fact, Japan saved 12 to 17% of its national income so 
as to free the resources for being utiliscl for production of industrial 
goods. 

Estimates of Rrsources 

The Plan which was criginally estimated to cost Rs 0 crores 
has now been expanded virlnaily to cost Rs. 5600 crores. The budget 
does not raito sufficient revenue for the successful implemetation of 
the Plan. If all other estimates remain unaitored, the uncovered 
‘gap* will now me from Rs. 400 crores to Rs 1000 crores. Contn- 
hution of taxes towards the finance for the Plan was determined at 
R** 800 crores, out of which Ra. 450 crores woie to be raised by 
additional taxation. The government has ais>o decided to limit deficit 
financing to Rs 800 crores in place of the Ion ler estimate of Rs. 1200 
t'rores, in view of tlie inherent dangers implicit in such a huge creation 
of money. We may presume that the other sources of finance, ui*., 
external Msistaone, contribution by the railways and the 
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Fttid«Aic. will ftilfil ihe& raspeotite quota and that tbare will 1 m 
no defiotonoy under these heads. The expansion of the Han, the 
onoo^ered *gap’ and the diminntion of the quantum of deficit financing 
will bring a burden of Bs. 1400 orores to be distributed between 
taxation and savings. 

As sgainst these requirements the measures undertaken since the 
beginning of Second Five Year Plan are expected to yield the follow^ 
ing increase in revenue over the Plan period. 


1. 1965-56 Budget 


Bs. 175 crords. 


2. Excise on cloth levied in November last 
and the mid-year Budget 1956. 


Bs. 200 crores. 


3. 1960-67 Budget. Bs. 88 crores. 

4. Expected yield for the next 3 years on tlie 

basis of present Budget proposals. Rs. 290 crores. 


Bs. 753 crores. 


To this may be added, say Rs. 100 crores being additional revenue 
on account of increase in the national income over the Plan period. 
Thus, as against Rs. 1850 crores required for the Plan, the finance 
available fiom the revenues do not exceed, say, Rs. 850 crores. 
Even if the States in their tax efforts contribute Ks. 300 crores .'an 
unusnally high figure for the States) Rs. 700 croros will still be 
required to be raised either by savings or by taxes. As we will see 
with high targets fixed for Borrowings and Small Savings, savings 
will not be able to provide any help in contributing to this deficit. 
If taxes are immediately levied this may mean raising Rs. 175 crores 
per year for next four years. 

The targets for Borrowings and Small Savings are respectively 
set at Rs. 700 crores and Rs. 500 crores. The Central Government 
has raised Rs. 168 crores by way of loans and paid up Bs. 61 crores 
on account of maturities. In view of extreme financial stringency 
prevailing in the market and the private sector attracting capital 
from the investors, the hope for raising substantially high amount 
by loans does not seem to be bright. The Budget takes credit of 
Be. 100 crores for Joans and Rs 80 crores for Small Savings. In 
addiiikin io the balance of Bs. 623 crores to be obtained by way ot 
the government will also have to borrow further to repay the 
outettondings which mature daring the next four yeurs and which 
to Ba. 849 tarores, As against this, loans raised by the 
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Stilts GovttiiiilOQis iMt jeax i^opld be takeo iato aoooast. Qp ff 
should bo only glod il tbo Cental and the States’ Qovernmant ora 
seonre all these moneys by borrowings from the public. We may hope 
that wiU> nationfdisation of life insuiance and increase in rate of 
interest on savings, government will be able to collect Bs. 500 erored 
throogh small savings. 

Assuming that the inflationary rise in prices will soon be chee ke d 
so as not to disturb the Plan requirements, that foreign awiistance 
and contribution by railways and Provident Pund, etc., are available 
as scheduled, that contemplated deficit financing does not mean 
excessive risks, that Voluntary savings can be tapped up by small 
savings and loans sufficient to leave the required surplus after imbors- 
ing the maturities and provided the railway requirements are adequ¬ 
ately met from the Plan allocation and further foreign loans, the 
Central Government will have to raise Bs. 175 crores per year for 
the next four years. In other words, the withdrawals at the present 
level are considerably low 

The controversies over the present Budget proposals show how 
difficult it would be to raise the necessary financial resources. To 
ensure a steady level of investment and prices, some people have 
asserted that the Finance Minister should now give assurance that 
future changes in the tax system will only involve marginal modifica¬ 
tions. In light of the above analysis it would be clear how futile 
It would be for the Finance Minister to give any such assurance. It 
is also clear that the Central Government and the States' Govern¬ 
ments will not be able to wipe out the total deficit of Hs. 1;,0CK) 
crores by taxes alone. To successfully overcome the difficult situa¬ 
tion, savings in the inner parts of the country must be mobilised and 
a drive at economy commenced to ensure complete utilisation of the 
resources expended. The success will also depend upon how well 
the State Governments prove triumphant in their efforts at tax col¬ 
lections. The State Governments should determine to implement 
the recommeudations made by the Taxation Enquiry Commission, 
which have not yet been attended to. Tlie main sources of revenue of 
States are inelastic. Except for the increasing collections in sales tax, 
tax efforts at the States’ level has been negligible. The States should 
now resort to direct agricultural taxation bj increasing laud revenue 
which at present forms only one per cent, of the total production. 
Survey of unsurveyed tracts should be immediately commenced and long 
standing settlements suitably revised. The increase m laud revenue 
*^U8t bring substantial revenue in view of the fact that the rural peoi^ ^ 
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HM oomfisnR^vely better at than vuibAQ people in payment of indirect 
tames on aecoont of large iDon<monaUBed sectors and the exemption 
of small soaie and village industries from the purview of excises. The 
Local Boards may also be permitted to increase the local tates. 
Similarly, efforts most be made to tap up savings in the rural areas 
or the agriculturist may be encouraged to invest his earnings again 
in lands rather than use them for consumption goods. At prssest, 
rural areas lack in proper agencies to mobilise savings and endeavours 
must be made to extend saving facilities to these areas. Active 
efforts on part of government and social institutions are necessary to 
educate people to realise that instead of vvhnl they do not consume 
uid what they may further abstain from consuming, the government 
and the business community invests ; that unless people save govern¬ 
ment cannot invest ; that higher standards of living in the future 
depend upon present abstention ; that progress is vital to a country 
with increasing population even to maintain the present standard of 
living. The Plan must be implemented as if it is Peoples’ Plan 
rather than it is Government Plan. Again, particular instances of 
extravagance and inefiScient administration prejudice people against 
the government. In conformity with the recommendations of the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission the committee which has been set up 
to organise a thorough investigation into the waste of resources in 
differant government projects must be entrusted with extensive work 
so as to secure concrete results therefrom. It is necessary not only 
to move towards expending for beneficial purposes, but also towards 
economy and efficiency. Economy and rationalisation in expenditure 
is vital to an expanding public sector. As for increasing efficiency in 
administration, recruitment of civil servants on the basis of special 
cadres must be increasingly resorted to. 

But fiscal measures alone will not be sufficient. |t is necessary that 
scarce resources mutt be properly utilised to ensure sufficient supply 
of credit for the essential productive activity. Btock exchanges should 
be cleared of speculative transactions and bank credit be regulated 
and new financial institutions established to provide the genuine need 
of the ftfivate sector. Further, the resources released on account of 
decrease in consumption brought about by taxation must be properly 
diverted to ensnre better utilisation. 

When programmes of huge expenditure are undertaken, the 
economy is faced with latent dangers of infiation. If not kept within 
maneg^le bounds the functional rise in prices essential to glire ex- 
pansioniiry impulse may turn down into wild inflalionft rise in 
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priceB, Bise in prices of food products probtbly eonstitiito ft sii^g^ 
factor that may endanger the fnlfilment of the Plan. Cooperative 
institutidne riionld th^efore be developed not only for tbe purpose of 
prodaction but also for proper distribution of consumption goods. In 
a developing economy, proper distribution of consumption goods forms 
the basis on which the plan seeks to proceed. Such a lacuna becomes 
detrimental to the success of the plan. As a last resort governmental 
machinery must be kept ready to institnle direct controls if tbe other 
alternatives fail. Thus along with the fiscal policy a prop» adap¬ 
tation in monetary, piice and tariff policies will also be essential. 

Having awakened to the desire for development, the people 
promise that the Plan will not be hampered merely due to their 
uowilUngness to bear abstinence and hardship. Let the government 
in its own (>art a«;Bnre that aii goveinrnental efforts will be made to 
utilise the scarce resources tliu*> released in a judicious manner, leit 
they may be wasted away. 



A GLIMPSE INTO RAJPUT POLITY 

(Early Mbweval Period) 

Nisith Eay 

D«partinmt of Hutory, 8t. Paul’s (JoUego and Calcutta Umverutig. 

To the author of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan belongs 
the credit of having made the earliest investigations not only into the 
connected, narrative history of the Bajput dynasties, but also into the 
working of the Bajput social and political institutions. Since then valu¬ 
able researches have been made with the result that it has been possible 
to construct the political history of the Bajput states in a continuous 
link from the early medieval period down to the first quarter of the 
19th century, with more or less precision and completeness. But the 
structure provided by Tod relating to the Bajput political institutions, 
nearly a century and a quarter ago, has not been elaborated to the 
extent that was desirable. Eminent historians have written volumes 
on ancient Indian polity, but the socio-political institutions of Bajputs 
of the early medieval period have not unfortunately received the atten¬ 
tion that they deserve. 

The institutions which prevailed in Bajputana since after the 
advent of the Mughal Empire, lost much of their pristine character as 
they were invariably influenced by the outlook and institutions of the 
Mughal imperial court. The view that the character of Bajput 
monarchy from the 16th century onward, underwent radical change 
and tended to become despotic has found more or less general acceptance 
from historians. But the period which intervenes between the rise of 
the Bajput d 3 masties and the exit of the Delhi Sultanate, is a period 
during which Bajput institutions, more or less uncontaminated by 
pxtraneous influences, found opportunities for free and proper devdop- 
ment. And yet no systematic study into the institutions of this period, 
is known to have been attempted. 

For the early medieval period Tod is of little or no help. The 
glimpses he oflers into Bajput polity relate to the Bajput political organic 
■atkm of his days with special reference to the circumstances prevailing 
in Hewar.* His information, as such, has no bearing on the early 
medieval ^imes. Besides Tod was more painstaking than cautions and 
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more bftdn than not, he has allowed his judgment to be vitiated \f3f 
his aiii&iety to discsover the elements of S'eudalism in Bajpot life 
For the study of the eau'ly medieval Hajpnt polity we are mainty 
dependent on litemy and epigraphio sources. But the available literaiy 
sources, such as quasi-historical commemorative compositimis, do not 
supply us with precise data and their tendency is to exalt the position 
and achievements of the ruling princes, often at the expense of the 
people, who go unnoticed. Whatever value attaches to them is in the 
nature of corroborating some information derived through independent 
sources rather than yielding us new information. 

In the circumstances, our reliance has necessarily to be placed on 
epigraphic records. These records again often furnish ns with 
exaggerated or distorted information and when compared with similar 
records issued by contemporary or later rulers belonging to several 
dynasties, are often found to involve themselves in contradictions. 
Inspite, however, of the paucity of materials and of their not whidly 
satisfactory character it is possible to trace the working of medieval 
Rajput {X>lity in its outlines. 

The general impression prevalent among the students of Indian 
history is that every Rajput ruler was a tyrant within his state and 
that he ruled as a despot. Referring to the days that elapsed after the 
death of Harshavardhan, V. A. Smith says, 

*' Dynastic wars and revolutions did not bring about any develop* 

ment of political institutions.The states continued to be governed 

m the old-fashioncd ways by despotic Rajas each of whom could do 
what he pleased.” ® But a reference to the available evidence on the 
Rajput political and social institutions of the early medieval period 
does not support the statement of Y. A. Smith. 

A study of the Rajput institutions of the early medieval period 
IS possible only in the context of (1) the character of the Rajput immi¬ 
grants and (2) the political situation {urevalent in India during the age 
of the settlement of the Rajputs. The Bajimts who came in different 
waves of migration to India are not known to have developed any 
organised polity while they lived outside India. After they had lived 
for sometime in India, they began to run after Indian ideas and 
institutions as fast as they could. And byi the time they emerged as the 
ruling dynasties, they had become completely Indiamsed, so that the 
institutions which came into existence were in the main a continuation 
of the instiintions which had been prevalent in India from Buloh 
Oftrlier times. There is evidence to show that despotism was not tt 
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feature of the auoienj^ Zudiaa polity. The Baiput imjaugnmls 
bad no^wep-developed polity of their'own with which they ooijU think 
replacing the institotions which had the sanction of tradition and 
custom behind them. Hence they accepted them as they were. 
Secondly, though the Bajput polity was in the main a continuation of 
the ancient Indian polity, it was not entirely so. This was in a sense 
ineTitable for the death of Harsha had let loose the forces of disinte¬ 
gration at a time which was soon after followed by the advent of Islam, 
constituting a serious challenge to the integrity of India. It was during 
this period of confusion that the Bajputs were called upon to play the 
role of the defenders of Indian culture and polity. They played their 
part valiantly enough, delayed the progress of the Muslim arms and 
kept in tact the pattern of Hindu polity, with certain inevitable modi¬ 
fications to suit the exigencies of the time. In the circumstances the 
early medieval Bajput polity could not obviously be a mere replica of 
the old system. It was rather the old system chiselled out into a new 
fonn. To describe it as feudal, as Tod dues, is to put the emphasis 
on the wrong spot. The Bajput system betrays no doubt certain 
casual afSinities to several features of feudalism, which, on scrutiny, 
are found to be more apparent than real. A comparison of the Bajput 
system with the one prevailing in Europe in the middle ages only 
helps to emphasise the soundness of Hallam’s warning that “it is of 
great importance for us to be on guard against seeming analogies which 
vanish away when they are closely observed Besides the features 
which Tod took to be feudal, were applicable, if at all, to some of the 
socio-economic institutions which came to exist m Bajputana only frmn 
after the 18th century. The evidence of their existence in earlier 
centuries is not conclusive.'’ 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Bajput system is not then 
feudal. It would be much more correct to say that the political society 
of the Bajputs during the early medieval period was based on the 
aitcient Indian system and was governed in accordance with principles 
laid down in the Smriti commentaries of Medhatithi, Visva-rupa aud 
Nitikavyamrita of Somadeva.® 


* HaUam—Middle Ages, Vol. I, p. 200. 

f It most be rememDCTod, again, that Tod's account relates to the circumstances 
lObraiHsg toarards the close of the 18th, and the beginning of the 19th Century. Wc 
be •ore whether bis obsorvationa should bo regarded as applieable to the j^litical 
of the Bajputs iu the pre-Mughal age or even in the 17tb Century' • 
A. C- Baagrje^iifl/iwt Studies, p. 90. . . 

" * “ Upto the end <rf the jL2th Century the character and structure of the Bajput 

adciid‘4n4 polittoal institatiooe vreze purely indogenous, having been direody udsente<> 
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A veferenoe to the Bajput epigraj^y shows that the officers tH 
the crown were known by the same designations as in old, viz., Mantrin, 
Mtdiasandhivigrahika, Mahasenapaiif Dandapasika, MahapraWiwaf 
Dandanayaka, Baladhtkfcta, etc., and the administrative divisions 
continued to be known by the name of bhuktis, vkhayas and manddlaa. 
It was not till the 16th century that these designations were replaced 
by new appellations unknown to ancient Indian political treatises. But 
while up to the 12tli century the Bajput pohtical system continued to 
be mainly based on tlie ancient Indian system, certain changes had 
begun to manifest themselves, imparting to Bajput polity a character 
which had been unknown before. 

Tlic most prominent feature of Jiajput monarchy is its clan* 
character. The clans into winch the Ilajputs were divided claimed 
descent from dillerent stocks and the clan feeling alwa 3 s predominated 
among them. At no peiiod in their history were they able to merge 
their clan patriotism into one loi the entire community. Under the 
pecuhar political system of the Bajputs one Bajput clan settled in and 
ruled over one state—the different sub-sections of the clan occupying 
distinct allotments of land within the clan state. The sub-section first, 
the clan next and the coinraanity last of all—was the pattern on which 
the Bajput s^rstem rested. Thus the Bajput political system tended to 
accentuate the differences within the communitj’—i.c., between one 
clan and another, to the great detriment of the feeling of nationality. 

Within the clan, however, there was a remarkable identification 
of outlook and interest. “ In every state the rulmg class belongs to 
one particular clan. . . . The humblest members of the clan considered 
themselves along with the ruler as the sons of the same father, enjoy¬ 
ing their patrimony by the same right as the ruler himself. The 
latter was thus nothing but primus inter pares. . . . The state m fact 
did not belong to the luler—it belonged to the clan as a whole.' 

So far as the antiquity of the clan monarchies is concerned, it is 
possible to trace their existence to the age of the Pratiharas.* 
Dr. Ghoshal draws our attention to two Pratihara records of A.D. 893 
and 899* m whicli the donated village is described as belonging to a 
group of 84 villages and concludes “ This was exactly the standard 
hize of the clan-chief’s estate m medieval Kajputana.” 

This new type of Bajpuli polity in its inception, w’as thus consider¬ 
ably different from the system such as prevailed in tlie age of the 


» 8. C. Dutt, “ Bajpnt Polity.” The Guardian, August 27, 1031. 

^ • The Age of Imperial Kananj Cltop. 

OrganiestioH, Lam and Legal JnsUluttone by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, p. 240 

• Spfgnphia Indiea, Voh IX., 4ff. 
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HauryM or that ci the Guptas. The ancient' Indian S 3 ratem was a 
bigidy devetoped boreanoratio system which had to its credit a long 
process of evolution. Compared to it the Eajput system was a primitive 
one. It was only at a later stage that the old bureaucratic system 
made its influence felt over the newer clan system, and in consequence 
of the fusion of the two, the Kajpnt sxsteni attained its final stature. 

In its origin the lUjput system was intetided to serve the needs 
of a transitional phase and is therefore intelligible in the context of th<‘ 
socio-political conditions prevalent then. Ihoadly speaking, it is possi¬ 
ble to trace three main stages in the evolution of medieval liajput polity 
(1) Consequent uixm the stale of disintegration from w’hich India 
suffered for nearly a eentury after Harsha’s death and the lengthening 
shadows of foreign in\asion, ancient political institutions tended to 
decline for some time. j3ut with the advent of (lie IVatiliara empire of 
Kanauj, the pendulum swung back and the ancient institutions were 
revived. The I’ratihara institutions, as observed already, bear a close 
resemblance with tlic ancient Hindu polity, (n) But the ancient 
system was not destined to remain unchanged for long. The change 

in the socio-economic cum political condition* consequent upon ».lic 
¥ 

decline and disintegration of the I’ratiliara imperial structure made 
change in the pattern of government inevitable. Fiom ai>out the middle 
of the tenth century. Northern India (Mine to be split up into a number 
of independent territorial units ruled by various Kajput dynasties. B' 
the time these dynasties emerged into the full liglit of liistory, il.e 
clan-charactcr of the monarchy seemed to hav»‘ overshadowed its otliei 
characteristics. The menace of the Muslim invasion had become mon" 
intense than ever and the Rajput rulers sought to strengthen their posi¬ 
tion by emphasising tlieir identity of inten^ts with the subjects throiigli 
common ancestry and common profession. 

(m) The third stage in the evolution of Rajput polity was heralded 
by its contact witli the Mughal Raj and it is the influence of ih'* 
imperial court in Delhi which was responsible for fostering the cause 
of absolute and over-centralised monarcliy in Rajputana. But evci 
when the leader of the clan hi'came ti-ansformed into the irresponsibl'J 
bureaucrat of tlie 17th and Jftth centuries, tlnre was no complete break 
with the past. Old institutions, like habits, die hard. The old pain 
ordhal character of the monarchy survived through such appellations 
‘ Bapujee ’ by which the monarch was addressed and ‘ Babas * by whicli 
his offsets, the vassals of the state, were known.*“ 


i« Ted —and AnU^uHka of Bajagthan, 



ROLE OF HUMAN FACTOR IN REVOLUTICW 

AND WAR 

Baki Geose, M.A. 

From the dawn of recorded history mankind quests for peace. 
JJut the road to peace is strewn with the stormy struggles. Security, 
of life has been challenged continuously from the time immemorial. 
Peace, progress and prosperity have been ruthlessly charged by the cruel 
destructive forces in human nature. Tlic grinding poverty and the 
untold miseries, tlic pangs of burning hunger, tlie wants and worries 
threaten the existence of human life in this world. The unity and 
fraternity, love and sympathy have l)een proved ineffective. Evil 
{X)wers win and tlie kind virtues are subdued. The goodwill mi^on 
becomes a sheer mockery. Man is nothing but the helpless puppet of 
this tragic sliow. The wheel of destruction rolls on. 

To-day's world is ro(;king and rolling towards the unknown 
destination. The bird’s-eye view on the international soil focuses ou the 
gl<;oriiy days tliat are ahead. The civilisation stands at present on the 
( loss road of war and peace. The possibility of the third global war 
in tJie coming future is threatening thiough the dark horizon indicating 
the shaken de.stiny of human civilisation. 

In these tense iiujineuts 6f history in the context of the present 
international situations it is necessarv to survey the basic causes, which 
o[ierate iu the background of the social and political disturbances and 
crises. Kevolution and war are the most violent and engrossing human 
struggles for power. These two forms of human conflicts have become 
the most serious and dangerous problems in the modem world. 
Historians and sociologists attempt to analyse the causes of revolution 
iind war with the different approaches from the past records. But in 
their reviews, the role of human mind has not been exposed specifically. 
>^o it is necessary to explore the human factors involved in revojution 
and war. The disturbed and tortured mind is the most active and 
dynamic operator or in other words the leading cause of disruption and 
violence. 


What is Eevoletion? 

A question may be asked ' what is revoktion *? In popular 
a wysflution is a sudden reorganisation in the political 
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of « state. But broadly revolution means disorder, chaos and dislocation 
of the entire existing orders in the political, social, economic, cultural 
and religious institutions of a country. Precisely, a revolution is an 
abrupt social and political reformation usually accomplished by forcible 
overthrow of the existing systems in a country. Overt violence is not 
an essential feature of revolution. It has been observed universally 
that upheaval of revolution awaits the arrival of the psychological 
moment. As no drama can be played unless the stage is properly set, 
so the revolution cannot step in unless the people is fimily prepared. 
Actually the emergence of revolution depends on the people’s felt need, 
which arises spontaneously from a tremendous change in outlooks, 
beliefs and attitudes in a prevalent social system. The age inspires 
people to claim their voices for novelties. 

The strong optimism guides the trend of revolution. The inner 
spirit of revolution is born out of the agony of the human heart which 
steers people through the unseen perilous voyage to the glorious victory 
of life’s joumey. 


PSXCHOLOGICAL FACTORS MAKING FOR THE PbE-EEVOLUTIONARX 
SET UP AND THE PRE-WaR CONDITIONS 

The pre-revolutionary set up and the pre-war conditions 
irrespective of time and circumstances depend primarily on the attitudes 
and feelings of people in making revolution and war. 

Revolution and war are the two forms of human conflicts. Co¬ 
operation is the basis of society but conflict is the reverse of unity, 
which uproots or dislocates the social life of mankind. The force of 
conflict presents the most serious and vital problems in every aspect 
of human associations—racial, industrial, cultural, religious, etc. 

The term ‘ conflict ’ has been used in our everyday life. It is 
an abstract concept of the attitude of opposition or aggressiveness 
through which it is finally manifested. Conflict indicates the splitting 
' up processes. The significance of the term implies the sense of two- 
ness or duality with the feeling of rivalry; or the awareness of 
differences with the motive of persecution. That awareness is a tendency, 
which indicates to move towards an object or principle and at the same 
time withdrawal or avoidance from the rival or the opposite criteria. 
The acute conflict is a set of attitudes, which produces tension and is 
usually released through aggressive actions followed by either verbal or 
overt violence. 

Intensive analysis exposes that the origin of conflict is rooted in 
the biased attitude and sentiment, ideologies and principles, myths BPai 
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legends, itirational belteh and perverse jodgments, etc. Bistrast and 
misunderstandings, jealousy and selfishness are the subsidiary channel 
through which tiie main stream of conflict flows on. , But more 
precisely all these evil attitudes originate from the primitive instinct of 
hatred in human nature; which manifests itself in the spirit of 
aggression. This instinct is the most powerful and dynamic in action, 
that guides the destiny of human life in this world. The cause of the 
outbreak of war is the bitter feeling of hatred within the groups towards 
each other. 

The role of conflict in group life is immensely important. The 
primary object of conflict is to inspire group consciousness and to 
maintain the in-group and out-group struggles. This process of conflict 
has always dual role; which holds the allied group together and at the 
same time stands against the rival party. These rival forces always run 
parallel and never coincide and co-exist at one and the same time; so 
tho result ends in the never ending aggression or destruction. 

Social exploitation, economic injustice, political suppression, 
tvrannical rule, ideological antagonism are the adequate conditions 
which venture and await for the psvchological moment for the out¬ 
burst into direct action. 


Causes op Bevolution 

There are innumerable active factoiv in making revolution. But 
the basic cause lies deep in (he human nature. Although the 
jisvcliological factors are no( the only causes but these are supposed to be 
root causes that remain unchanged throughout the ages and centuries. 

Tlie major cause of revolution is the repressed instinct or drive 
winch under the proper stimulation bursts out in the form of disorderly 
breakdown. When the basic desires and the burning necessities are 
tliwarted and forcibly suppressed, the revolting attitude grows up 
against the existing authority. But the climax of repression beaimes 
heightened when the old system of social-cultural set up fails to 
compromise with the changing views and demands of the new uprising 
gionp. Thus a feeling crops up that the legitimate aspirations and 
ideals of these people are unlawfully checked. These maladjusted 
persons with their uncompromising attitudes are the sources of all 
disturbances and discontents in every sphere of social life. This 
inhibited force of the repressed impulses and desires attempt to reach the 
perverted track as an outlet for its satisfaction. The results are the 
morbid abnormal behaviours of the people. Discontent and unrojit, 
the feeling of insecurity and humiha^oo* 
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worries are the primary psychologioal features that weate tensions and 
gradually shape themselves into a stem desperate attitude whi(^ finally 
plunges into revolution. 


What is War? 

Modem war is the total mobilisation of manpower and the natuml 
resources of a country to encroach on other’s free exislenee. Aocxjrding 
to some thinkers war is an institution. It is an institution because 
there are different channels of activities directed to only one objective. 
In war the entire life of a nation becomes involved. National interest 
is so much interdependent tliat sometimes the whole of humanity is 
entangled and collapses. So war is an institutionalised international 
conflict. War as an institution stimulates and directs the aggressive 
habits of man. 


Origin of War 

The root is the ambitious achievements of a nation for ixiwer and 
possessions. The desires for political supremacy and commercial 
expansion of the larger states prepare the bases of war. This attitude 
is termed in political science as imperialism. These desires are the 
reflections of ‘self-preservation’ instinct in man and this personal feeling 
is transformed into a group attitude. The conflict becomes acutely 
sharp between the states when the political as well as physical securities 
are threatened and challenged by each other. This is the climax position 
for the outbreak of war. 


War in Making 

‘ We love as one, we hate as one ’—^is the disciplined principle of 
military idealism. The intensive in-group solidarity is equally dependent 
on positive and negative attitudes. The patriotic idealism in a nation 
^depends not alone on the attitudes of love and sympathy but also on 
their opposite components of liatred, jealousy, distrust and avoidance. 
The people in a state are encouraged and inspired to extend their 
de^at love and sympathy towards the in-group or homeland, and that 
spirit is revered as patriotism; whereas at the same time these 
countrymen arc trained to transfer their bitter feelings of hatred to the 
threatening out^proup or enemy country. So the conclusion may be 
drawn that' the war provides the individual with a culturally accepted and 
expected outlet for his aggressiveness. This culturised aggressiveness 
is the ^yohcdogleid foundation of war morale or luting spirit. 
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War in nothii)tg but the psychological exploitation and dHUing of 
oertahi dieiincMve mental forces of people to achieve the pre-fdan«ed 
success of an ambitintis'nation. These psychological forces m man arc 
cultivated and trained under the strong military discipline. Personal ill 
feelings are roused and direct(‘d to concentrate the fon-e through one 
j>articular outlet, which is war. Man is mechanised to act like a horrihlo 
deadly weapon. Thus war bi-conies inevitable. 

The studies on the effects of these evil forces on human personality 
specially in the situation of war in making reveal some deeper 
causes. Aggression is a coniiuou and uuiveisal experience of mankind. 
It has Ken observed fioni the tact that p'rsoual aggressiveness arises 
Iron) the frustration eomplex which nidividudls exjierience in their daily 
(ontaets with others. 'Fhc sense of frustration begins from the 
(lisp.iritv Ix'tw’een Iminan want and its satisfaction in the rontext of the 
existing SOI ial-eulturall> intei.u tnunl systems Altliough frustration 
(ioes not alwavs lead t(' uggrisMtin hut eveivhofly sliows some form of 
|•es^^tatlce or negative attitude to tlie frustrating contact-, with relatives, 
friends, neighbours, leaehers or otliers. 8o it is evidently true that 
evervhodv cariies tho lesonreo of le-'istance of some form or other. 
This resource in human nature is «.\ploited with a pre-planned motive 
l»y a pailicular mlere-.ttd group. People are stimulated to transfer 
their most intense aggressiveness to the nations tliat stand against their 
soeiinties. The force of pensoiial lesistance becomes so violent by 
jiioper drilling, that it shapes even into the inoibid reaction to murder. 
This process of transfo nun turn of the ixnsonal evil feelings into the 
tot.il group feelings is teclnncally tenmsl as psvcliologieal exploitation. 

How ro Soi.VE Tun Disastrous Problem of Humvv SL.vur.HTKR? 

It I.S high time lor us to pause and ponder wlnther we are drifting 
to-day. The next task of .social scientist is ahead the discovery of tho 
evil for<*cs which stand in the way of unity and peace. The analysis 
of basic p.sychologlcal factors that lead to misunderstanding, selfishness, 
jealousy and meanness ultimately’ misguide the humanity to plunge 
into ruins. Where religion has bocoine a w’arcry, narrow rai’cilisin 
Jioibons the human culture and civilisation, bloodshed and hatred are 
the means to reach the goal of success. 

Human needs are unlimited and would never be appeased. 
Satisfaction means stagnancy, discontent is progress. Hatred, jealousy 
and suspicion are bestowed upon man. Every human being suffers from 
these natural endowments. But these must be considered as Individual 
problems and should be overcome personally, hence evil forces 
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not be stimnlated and oiiigaiiised to destroy society. SeeoHidly, the 
group spirit should be inspired for the oonstructiva service. The human 
energy should be directed to the multi-purpose achievements of worldly 
life. The brilliance of life should be unfolded before the distressed and 
helpless people. 

Thirdly, the competitive spirit in people should be always 
encouraged and guided for the better upliftment. The aggressiveness in 
human character has been found in its sublimated form in the healthy 
competitive activities in the different branches of human attainments— 
academic achievements, athletic contest, commercisd competition, party 
politics, trade unionism, philanthropic mission, etc., are the burning 
examples. These are the channels in which the diffusion of personal 
resistance and aggressi\eness is possible. Common man desires and 
hankers after material needs; this individual satisfaction should be 
provided as far as practicable. 

In these critical days, social scientist must be on guard to take 
the charge of man’s destiny and thus to save people from disaster and 
to ensure lasting peace. If these poisonous forces are reformed and 
sublimated by broader education and rational outlook, then a great 
service will be offered to mankind. The resurgent man will realise the 
ideal of universal fraternity and will proceed to achieve the long 
cherished goal of cosmopolitanism—“ One World ”. 



NYAYA-MANJARI 

VoL II (28) 

Jautaki Vallaeha Bhattaoharyta, M.A., Ph.D., Samkhyatibtha 
The Distincjtion between Chaste and Vulgar Words 

IS NOT TENABLE 

Lei this discusMon be stopped since it is a very long one. There 
are no such words as bear the label ‘chaste’ and similarly the label 
‘vulgar’ is not attached to soiueother words. Let us now put a 
premium on discussion regarding the jurisdiction of an injunction and 
that of a prohibition. Let us take an illustration of Injunction viz. 
one should sacrifice with Hrlhis and an example of Prohibition viz. 
“ One should not take kaiauja. In the above two examples one 
knows of the characteristic foatuies of BrThis and Kalahias from the 
jicople at large. Therefore, an injunction concerning Brihis or a 
prohibition with regard to kalaSjas is not impossible to undT^^tand. 
But as one knows what is Brihi and what is Kalahja from the 
common people so lu> docs not know the distinction between chaste 
and vulgar words trom the same source. [Eleuce, an injunction 
prescribing the use of chaste words and a prohibition restricting 
the use of vulgar words remain ever obscure]. Though our ears 
feel tired with the hearing of words yet they produce simply the 
undiscerniDg knowledge of words, Bnt the chastity or otherwise of 
words is never directly apprehended. As one senses the umversal 
of soundness belonging to all sounds or the qualites of sound viz. 
different accents so he does not perceive with his ears the chastity or 
otherwise-ness of a word. As we do not perceive the chastity or other 
wiseness of a word so we can not infer it since an inference is invari* 
ably based upon perception which lies at the root of generalisation. 

There are two types of words viz. (1) words coined by human 
beings and words used in the Vedic Literature. Of these two types 
of words, what has been coined by human beings denotes an object 
which is either perceived or inferred. As the chastity or otherwise- 
ness of a word is neither perceived nor inferred so chaste or vulgar 
^ords do not owe their origin to human agency. Vedic words are 
i>ow to be discussed. If the chastity of these words is estabJishuet^ 
n-i94flP-.yni 
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then they may come within the province of injunction and if their 
nonchastity is proved then they may fall within the jorisdiction of 
prohibition. In that case we cannot admit the truth of following 
statement tiz. “ As the distinction between chaste and nonchaste 
words is well-established so injunction or prohibition may be imposed 
upon the proper words.” If we admit the truth of the above state¬ 
ment then it will be inevitably open to the fallacy of a vicious circle. 
If injunction and piohibitiou aie established then the existence of 
chaste and nonchaste words is proved. Agaiu, if the existence of 
these words is established then the existence of injunction and pro¬ 
hibition is placed beyond dispute. 

What is the exact meaning of the term ‘chastity’? Does it 
mean that a chaste word is such as has denotation? If we say in 
the affirmative then words such as gavl etc. are full well denotative. 
Why are not they to be treated as chaste words? If the communica¬ 
tion of meaning decides the chastity of a word then words like gavl 
etc more quickly carry their sense than words such as ‘go’ etc. 
Hence, the so called chaste words such as ‘go’ etc. firstly become 
nonchaste. Some hold that nonchaste words cannot directly convey 
their sense. They convey their meaning through the medium of 
their basic chaste ?\ord8 which aie inferred. Hence, they indirectly 
communicate their meaning. 

The above sugge^ition does not hold good. It simply points to 
another way of communicating the sense of a word. But the way 
which is contrary to the suggested one is well-known m this world. 
Tlie rustic people who are innocent of Sanskrit Grammar are well 
contented with words like gavl etc. since when they hear these words 
their meaning is immediately conveyed to them but is not an 
inference. In other words, a common man having heard a vulgar 
word does not try to find out its basic chaste word. Eecollecting 
the meaning of the original word and observing the invariable relation 
of the vulgar word with the chaste one he does not indirectly grasp 
the meaning of the vulgar word. As trees and fruits which grow 
on the ncurthern side of the Mount of Gold are not seen before. They 
are beyond oar reach. Similarly, the chaste words of Sanskrit 
Intorature are inacesslble to the common folk. The common man 
has not grasped the invariable relation of a vulgar word with a chaste 
one* Hence how will it be possible for him to infer the meaning of 
a vulgar word from that of a chaste one ? 

Tbu learned scholars who are helmsmen in the ocean of gram* 
miiieal literature and are in constant touch with nice expreasiews 
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do OCX iodijrecl})r gra»p the meatiiogB o£ vulgar nirordB wbqii ifa^y use 
tbecp. In other words, they do not think in terms o£ Sanskrit worda 
and gather the sense of other words through the medium of Sanskrits 
words. Bvery body has disect experience of the truth of the above 
statement. The power of communicating a meaning constitutes tiie 
chastity of a word. As such power belongs to chaste words such as 
*go’ etc. BO it belongs to nonchaste words viz. ‘gavi* etc. So« these 
nonchaste words may be considered as chaste ones If the nonchastity 
of a word stands for the non communication of meaning then it 
exclusively belongs to the cawing of a crow etc. Bui nonchastity 
does not belong to articulate sounds consisting of letters. Hence, the 
vulgar words are not nonchaste. 

Now, an objector may argue that the chastity of a word is not 
merly the pointing of an object since such a definition is too wide. 
It also applies to smoke and such other objects which indicate some* 
other objects. But the power of denotation is that which tends to 
bring about some specific acts. Such power belongs to words like 
‘go* etc. but does not belong to words e.g. ‘gavi etc. Hence, words 
like gavl etc. are nut chaste. 

The above cnticnm has been offeted by a peison who lacks 
far sight. A denotative word is that which conveys a primary meaning. 
We have thoroughly discussed the point that denotation means the 
communication of a meaning b> means of the primary power. This 
power of denotation is equally shared by words like *go' etc. and 
word such as 'gavi’ etc. Therefore, all those words are chaste. 

Now, the critics may argue that words which obey the rules of 
Sanskrit Etymology are chaste and those which do not obey each rules 
are nonchaste. This argument is logically tenable since the procedure 
adopted by the science of Etymology is puiely conventional. It is 
an expression of his arbitrary will. So its findings are not absolute. 
Our subtle intellect fails to invent any new definition of chaste and 
nonchaste words. Hence, we reaffirm the conclusion that a deneXative 
word is chaste and a nondenotative word is nonchaste. Hence, an 
injunction concerning chaste words and a prohibition with regard to 
nonchaste words should be futile. The reason behind the above 
remark is as follows ;— 

“One diall speak chaste words” is a well-known maxim. Why 
shall we issue an injunction to this effect? “One shall not speak 
non-seuse” is also well known. Why does a prohibition come in? 

As speaking non-sense is not possible so the prohibition of speakitig 
non<4eiise is meanmgless. , 



At tlie IsjiiitictiQii, fAiould drink wftie|r'% ktbssrd to Hie 
plbhibitioB **One ibdttld sot eat fire”, is equally absurd, A man' 
naturally seeks to drink water. So any injunction regarding it it 
tdperflnoDs. What is enjoined by tbe Sastras is beyond the reach 
of ncurmal activities of a person. As under no circumstances it is 
posable for one to eat fire so any prohibition with regard to it is 
unnecessary. The general rule which governs prohibition is this that 
what is possible is prohibifed. Even a camel, being afflicted by 
the heat of summer, will not try to eat fire in order to quench his 
thirst. Now, the critics may argue in the following manner. Though 
words like *go’ etc. and words like ‘gavi’ etc. are equally denotative 
yet an injunction and a prohibition are fruitful since their function 
is to impose restriction upon the indiscriminate use of words. The use 
of non^aste words enjoined by the Sastras entails merit. The non* 
use of unchaste words prohibited by the Sastras helps one to avoid 
commission of sin. Hence an injunction and a prohibiticn, recorded 
in the Sastras, are fruitful. It has been said by Knrnariia that though 
words, chaste and nonchaste, are denotative alike yet a restriction, 
imposed upon their use, is significant since it regulates merit and 
demerit. 

Such a restriction is an impossible feat to materialise. When 
a restriction is to be imposed upon the use of words the use 
Of which is to be enjoined should be individually mentioned and words 
the nse of which is to be prohibited should be distinctly stated. The 
said injunction should be like this that one should utter these words. 
And the said prohibition should be like this that one should not utter 
these words. If this suggestion is accepted then the above words 
are to be mentioned individually and their number is also <o be 
recorded. What will be the net result if they are individually ineu- 
tioned and their number is counted. This task is impossible even 
for Brahma, the personal creator of this world whose span of life 
extends over a hundred kalpas. It is also beyond the range of im¬ 
agination even of Uie god Ananta who has a thousand mouths wide 
open. It is also too diflScult for the Lord of Speech to perform. It 
£»«]«> too heavy a load for the goddess of Learning to carry. As 
jfbeee words are infinite in number so it is absurd to have a record 
of them. 

Now, tbe objectors may contend that some common properties 
will be discovered and words will be classed under two different beads. 
In otherwords there will be a group of sadhu words and another group 
of asadhtt words. But this grouping is possible if so exclusive oomoioB 
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properties of these two gioope are diaoovered. critics remarit 

that one may try to find out such common properties bqt it is not 
possible for him to find them out. 

The nniversal of sonndness which belongs to chaste and nonchaete 
words is an indivisible entity. Words are not divided into two dasses 
tiz. (1) a class of chaste words and (21 a class of vulgar words (words 
used in spoken languages and dialects). There are no two distinct spe> 
oies under the common genus of soundness. But a hypothesis (which 
suggests their existence) is unknown to the logical world. Nobody 
experiences that the species of chastity belongs to ail chaste words and 
the species of vulgaiity belongs to all non-ebaste words. 

As two distinct species are not cognised so it is not at all possible 
to classify words in two groups. As the basis of classification is not 
possible so we do not understand this : Why shall the use of words 
be regulated by an injunction? Though in the Sastras restrictive 
injunctions have a necessity yet one has got to explain what is the 
object of such injunctions. What is the purport of the injunction in 
qnofal ion ? 

Docs It incMU that one should utter cha‘>to woidb only but not 
uon-chaste ones"^ Or, does it mean that he should only speak, ottering 
chaEte words? Both meanings ot the said injunction are infected 
with defects. Some ciitics have made the following observation. If 
one is enjoined to speak chaste words only then it is not jxissible for 
him to utter non-chaste words. Hence the prohibition that one should 
not speak nonchaste words is ruled out. Again, if one is enjoined to 
speak only then he will commit a sin when he will remain silent. 

It las been said befoic that a woid which denotes a meaning is 
chaste and no other definition of chastity is not possible. Hence, it 
18 impossible to accept that what has no power to denote a meaning 
IB to be taken as a word. Therefore, there aro no such words as may 
be called unchaste or non>chaste. The drift of this argument is that 
the said prohibition is meaningless. 

Now, the contenders may argue that the above regulation is 
significant since it prohibits the use of such words as are wrongly 
pronounced thiougli inadvertance or inability, I’rohibition is directed 
towards these wrongly ptonouneed words. 

The critics review this new suggestion and point out that if words 
which are wrongly pronounced thiough inadvertence or inability do 
not convey rncunings then there is no jiosbibilily of applying the said 
prohibition to them since it follows from the text that significent 
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will only b« takdii into (^nci leralion. What ia the need of taking 
ttnneceseary pains of prohjhiting them? 

Again, if vulgar words denote meanings as chaste words, correctly 
pronounced, do then prohibition does not apply to their use as it does 
nut apply to the use of chaste words. 

Now, the defenders may contend thiu : Nobody can deny that* 
thero are words of Indian dialects which are exclusively used in tran¬ 
sactions of secular business. In order to exclude their use the said 
prohibition that one should not spoak non-chasle words has been given. 
Why is not the above restrictive injunction significant? The critics 
join issue with the advocates and point out that as many examples 
of conveying one’s ideas through tl)o contraction of one’s eye-balls, 
gestures of hands, and such other expressions are noticed so regulations 
should also be issued prohibiting (heir practice. 

Tn continuation of their criticisin tlie critics remark that a res¬ 
trictive injunction has a positive content It enjoins something posi¬ 
tive. Let us take an example, viz,, one should lie with his wife 
during a fixed period after her menstruation. The person enjoined is 
ordered to do something positive. But a Parisamkliya injunction has 
a negative import. Let ns take an example, viz, “Five species of 
animals having five fingers with nails are edible.” The above injunc¬ 
tion implies that one should not take the flesh of animals having such 
and such characteristic features excepting animals belonging to the 
well-defined five species. Now, the defenders may contend that the 
said restiictive injunction has also a negative import, i c,, it intends 
to prohibit the use of vulgar words If this is their contention then 
they simply contradict themselves since they say in the same breath 
that the said injunction is both positive and negative (niyaina and 
parisamkhya). 

Now, the defenders may contend that the said injunction has only 
ft negative import and is a parisamkhya vidhi, such a contention 
does not hold good since chaste and vulgar words do not simultane¬ 
ously come within the jurisdiction of this injunction. In case of the 
ftbovo parisamkhya injunction one may take the flesh of all animals 
bftviog five fingers with nails. There is a possibility of taking flesh 
since a man is actuated by his natural propensity. Where there is a 
possibUity there negation is significant. Thus, the taking of the flesh 
of certain animals has been prohibited. As there is no possibility of 
simnltaneonsly using chaste and vulgar words so the injunction in 
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question does not fall within the Parisamkhya class. 
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GKie critics add a new point to their criticism. ddwiderii 
bold that the use of a chaste word bring^s about merit and the ose 
a vulgar word results in demerit. This hypothesis is not sound. It 
is unreasonable to assume that both words produce transcendental 
results, viz.f invisible merit and demerit since the tangible result, 
viz., the communication of a meaning, which stands beyond dispute 
baa been discarded. It has been said that a chaste word, properly 
used, produces the desired result in Heaven. This statement ib not 
literally true. It falls within Arthavada. Its object is to praise a 
chaste word. A word which has been improperly used is a thunder¬ 
bolt and kills the inslitutor of a sacrifice who improperly uses a word’. 
This btateinent, also, comes under Arthavada. Its object is to con¬ 
demn an improper word. It has been clearly proved that these 
statements are subordinate to a sacrifice. They render assistance to 
a sacrifice. As they are merely laudatory or condemnatory Arthavadas 
so chaste and vulgar words have no connection with transcendental 
results, i.e., merit and demerit. A rule, laid down in the Mimausa 
butra, clearly expresses the following decision that a material subs¬ 
tance used in a sacrifice, ot^., a special kind of ladle etc., any quali¬ 
tative change of a sacrificer, and accessary sacrifices are means to 
an end but produce no transceudental result. The injunction that 
one should use chaste woids in oonversalion and the prohibition that 
one should not use nonchasto words in conversation are well-circulated 
but not based upon the authority of the Sastras. On the basis of 
this hearsay evidence the science of grammar is considered to be 
authoritative. But we shall hojie against hope if we think that it 
(the science of grammar) is ancillary to the Vedas on the strength of 
the said weak evidence. If an injunction and a piuhibition are read 
in a particular section then they exercise their influence only upon 
it since their set vice has been meant for the said section. The uni¬ 
versal application of the said injunction and the prohibition is not 
permissible. Thus, considering the problem from evety possible 
aspect we arrive at the conclusion that the injunction and the prohi¬ 
bition, mentioned above, cannot constitute the basis of the .lutbenti- 
city of the science ot grammar. 


Inefficacy of the Study op Ghamm.mi 

Some hold that the injunction “One sluuld study the Vedas along 
with their six ancillary sciences for their own sake" implies the 
obhgatorjf character of the study of grammar since it is as uiciliary^ 
as the other branches of Xjearojng; ew.j Ehonetjes, Bitual, ^tymologyi 
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Brofio^y, and Astronomy are. This view does not stand to reason. 
It is reasonable to hold that the five branches of Learning (Phonetics 
to Astronomy) are really ancillary to the Vedas since each of them 
renders nniqne services to the Vedas and many Vedio injonctions 
involve necessary references to them. Though grammar tries to attract 
attention by a show of runs and jumps yet it may be ancillary to the 
Vedas only because of the possible reason that it is a normative science 
which regulates the use of chaste words but not because of any other 
reason. The said function of grammar, viz., the regulation of the 
use of chaste words is difficult to establish. This point has been 
Brought houie before. Therefore, grammar cannot compete with 
other ancillary sciences of the Vedas in substantiating its claim. In 
the above injunction concerning the study of the Vedas for their 

own sake the woid ‘niskarana’ has been used. It indicates as much 

• • 

its inutility but not so much its fruitfulness. The Vedas have six 
accessories. There accesBories are not the six branches of learning. 
They are six ways of establishing the connection of mantras with 
Vedic rites. They are called firuti, Linga etc. This point will be 
discussed later on. Therefore, some other passages which arc often 
quoted to prove that grammar is an accessory of the Vedas do not 
serve the purpose. The passages are as follows: “A Brahmin 
should not use vulgar expressions since a vulgar expression i'^ bar- 
barisin”. If a chaste word is properly used, it fulfills the desire of 
its employer in heaven”. “The institutor of Agnihotra sacrifice 
having used vulgar expressions should observe an expiatory rite in 
honour of the Goddess of Learning”; and “A speech which is strictly 
classical is worthy of its name”. Now, one may suggest that grammar 
should be based upon the usages of savants just as the science of 
medicine is based upon the experimental method of agreement and 
difference. The drift of this argument is that the science of grammar 
has a sound footing to stand upon. The critics review the suggestion 
and put the following questions. Who are these savants. Are they 
savants who employ classical words such as *go’etc? Or, are they 
'’savants who use vulgar words, &.g., gavi etc. in speaking and writing? 
Or, are they savants who use both classical and vulgar words in speak¬ 
ing and writing? 


(fo he continued) 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 

Dr. Buotbhusan Banbrjeb, M.A. (Phil. & Sans.), D.Phil (Arts). 

CHAPTEK VI 

(A sjnopns of the preceding chapters) 

I 

Barach de Spinoza (the world famous monarch of the mind), the 
Dutch Jew, was boin in Michael and Hannah Deborah de Spinoza 
on the 24th of November, 1632 at Amsterdam in Holland. The name 
Barach is equivalent to the English word blessed. After he bad 
ceased to be a Jew. he took the name of Benedict, the Latin eqni' 
valent to Baruch. His father was a Protuguese Jew, a merchant 
and niember of a small Jewish Community, residing at Amsterdam. 
The family fiorn winch Spinoza came was originally Spanish, 
and Spanish was also Spinoza’s mother tongue. Tbe age in which 
Spinoza wi-, born was a scientific age, and every now and then 
there came news of some scieutitie discovery. He was educated iu 
the kcal Talmudical College and received education from private 
teachers. He learned Latin from a (lerman teacher and after that 
he was taught Latin by Vendeu Ende, a physician at Amsterdam and 
through his influence he became an atheist. The character of his 
father and mother is not clearly known to us. But it can bo said 
that they were strongly religious minded and their strong religione 
faith found its expression even in Spinoza. They were not blind 
followers of customs and tradition and therefore, they had to leave 
their original home. When Spinoza learned Latin, he gave up belief 
in Divinity and offered himself for the study of Descartes and natural 
philosophy. He became critical and began to forsake the Jewish 
doctors, as well as the synagogue. Not only he was an opponent 
of the synagogue but he also abandoned the religion of hia father. 
After abandoning hia original faith, he never accepted conversion to 
any other established creed. The Jews tried to bribe him in mder 
to keep him a member of the Jewish commumly. A pension of one 
thousand florins a year was offered him to conceal his doubts, but 
he boldly declined to accept it. Therefore, an attempt was made to 
assassinate him, but fortunately he escaped. He left Amsterdam ant 
spent the tomaining days of bis Ufe in vRrious places. Be paoiet 
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more of hie time in the ooanlry eide. He lived qaietly making his 
living by polishing lenses of the newly discovered telescope. Oolefus, 
tbe biographer-of HpinOea says, '^before he began his qeiet life out¬ 
side the town, he learned to polish lenses for telescope and other 
purposes/’ His wants were few and he showed a rare indifference 
to money throughout his life. 

Spinoza’s constitution was weak. He was poor in health ard 
very lean and thin. According to Colerus, “ho had been troubled 
with pthisis for inoie than twenty years.” From every jioint of view 
he bad to face the conflict in life. Though he had to cairy on a 
constant struggle with his opponeuis on matters of lelig’on and 
dogmas and although his licalfh was always pjor, he boie ail these 
sufferings and struggled patiently like a hero. On Sunday, the 2Jst 
February, 1677 at about thiee o’clock, lie died of heart failure. He 
was buried on the 25th February in “huirgraft” of the New Church, 
from whore his remaiub were removed as a re»ult< of an agitation. 
Spinoza’s pantheistic system atoused intense and almost universal 
indignation and thus he was despised as an atheist for centuries 
together. But ultimately lii.s profound 1 ve of truth, his unselfishnebs 
and his simple mode of life made him one of the gieatest ideal 
eouls of the world. Now’ he is worshipped .ind Iioninii.'d l»y one 
^nd all. 

Spinoza, we find in the preface to iiis posthumous woiks, “re¬ 
ceived his early training in litoratiuo, and as a youth ‘•pent many years 
in the study of theology; but when he grew up to age of matmity 
he gave himself up entirely to philosophy. He burned with passion 
fm* knowledge ; yet as he did not find what he required in either 
teachers or authors, be determined to attempt a trial of his own 
powers, in the carrying out of which he received great assistance from 
the writings of Descartes.” It show^ that the germs of conflict were 
in him even in his childhood and tliey developi'd into violent forms 
In his mature age. Spinoza’s mind was not free from contradictions 
and he was not satisfied with traditional dogmas. TTia philosopliy is 
like-an outbrnst of a seemingly extinct volcano. 

The main purpose of this article was to show that there was a 
tkmtmaoas conflict of tendencies in Spinoza’s philosophy, From th«i 
very childhoqd' and. up to tlie last days of hi? life he bad to suffer 
baHahips from life and religion. He had a week canslitution which 
^heveuted him from enjoying a healthy life. In matters of religion, 
bk wee a levelutionist who became dissatisfied with the .cucreut 
Iduetrineci cf theology and church dogmas. 
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, ^ Tbii} artiiol^ Ua$ bdeti| divided iuto dve chaplets. In ihfi 6tfi^ 
cba^t^, tinder the beading of 'BaiQcl> and Beuedtcitts/ we tried to 
^ebow Spinoza’s eaiiy conflict which was due to his vast study of 
Hebrew philofOpliical works, study of Natural philosophy and th» 
writings of Descartes. If one likes to form a correct opinion gt 
Spinoza, one roust try to understand first of ali the implicit Spinoza. 
There was two Spinozas—one was the implicit Spinoza and the other 
was the explicit Spinoza. The implicit Spinoza was the last of the 
inediaevals ami the explicit Spinoza was the first of the moderns. 
Baruch, the implicit Spinoza, was taught theology and current dogmas 
of those dajs and Henedictus, the explicit Spinoza, revolted against 
the theological doctiiucs and traditional caalo.ns and abandoned even 
his father’s religion. Thus theic was a conflict between the implicit 
and the explicit Spinoza. 

Spinoza himself remarked that if a person liked to understand 
Euclidean geometry he did not require to know about the life and 
character of Euclid or the language he u'.od, the public for whose sake 
he wiote, or the history of his writings ; “and what is said here of 
Euclid,’’ he declaied, “holds good of all tho^vC who have written about 
things winch are clear in their own natuie.” Spinoza might have 
thought that like Euclidean geometry his own writings were clear 
and simple. Therefore, for the underhtanduig of Ins writings, there 
was no necessity to know the author. As his writings were full of 
toiiflicling ideas, it was difficult and t-omcimies nu^Hissibie to read the 
clear and simple n eaning <,f it, without pic\ions Knowledge of the 
implicit Spinoza ^vho^e works are with us now. He did not wri'e with- 
out a motive. He wiole with a view to critu Hing mediaeval philo'.ophers 
ami he wanted to show through his own statement the weakness of 
mediaeval philoetphy. Thus the conflict between mediaevalisin and 
modernism found its first expresbion in the wntings ot Spinoza. 

The second chapter of the article dealt with Spinoza’s pantheibiu 
and theism. It was a very difficuit task for us to declare whether 
Spinoza wes a pantheist oi a theist. Spinoza wanted to reconcile 
the diflerent theories of the Mediaevals. But m this act oi recon. 
ciliation, his phiiosopby had not discarded any of the tiuths of the 
Mediaeval philosophies but had only given them tlieir pioper place 
in bis system. Pantheism and theism, noiuiuahsin and realism, 
idealism and empiricism, and so on, found u sanction m Spiuozistiq 
philosophy. To the follower of one line oi thnnglil, he was “ a God- 
intoxicated man to the acute obfceivatiou of iinolher, he was a 
iheist, in whose philosophy the elements of scientific einpincisod 
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totioi their place under i^e guise of theistio intorfiretatioii. 
lie said that * all determination is negation *, he reduced all Unite 
individuals to unreality and illusion. At another time when he Mid 
that “Nature” is only another name for God, he gave to the finite 
individuals an independent leality and treated the infinite aa an 
Agfilregate of finite things. Thus Spinoza’s philosophy gave birth to 
many a conflicting element which made il impossible for us to call him 
either a pantheist or a theist, either a naturalist or a supernaturalist, 
either a nominalist or a realist, either a deist or au atheist, and so on. 

The third chapter of the book dealt with Spinoza’s ethics and 
metaphysics. To the Mediaevals, philosophy was a system based on 
logical construction and abstract notions of reality. For Spinoza 
philosophy was a system of necessary truth whose aim was to under¬ 
stand completely ourselves and our place in the universe. In other 
Words, philosophy was for him; ‘ethics scientifically demonstrated’. 
The general tendency of Spinoza’s philosophy was best expressed in 
his work, ‘ On the improvement of the understanding ’ where he 
clearly stated his views in the following way : “ After experience had 
taught me that all things which are ordinalily encountered m common 
life are vain and futile, and when I saw that all things which 
occasioned me any anxiety or fear had in themselves nothing good 
or eviljexcept in so far as the mind was moved by them : I at length 
determined to inquire if there were anything which was a true good, 
capable of imparting itself, by which alone the mind could be affected 
to the exclusion of all else; whether, indeed, anything existed by 
the discovery and acquisition of which I might be pul in possession 
of a joy continuous and supreme to all eteinity His own state¬ 
ment made clear the ethical outlook which be held for the subject 
matter of his philosophy. “ Spinoza’s Elliics deals with three 
distinct matters. It begins with metaphysics; it then goei on to 
the psychology of the passions and the will; and finally it rets forth 
an ethic based on the preceding metaphysics and psychology. The 
iiietaphysics is a modification of Descartes, the psychology is reminis¬ 
cent ot Hobbes, but the ethics is original, and what is of moat value 
in the book”. (Bertrand Eussell: History of Western Philosophy, 
Edition, 1946, p, 593). Spinoza was in the main concerned with 
virtue more and more rather than with anything else in this universe. 
Ue was after the search for true good and he discoveied the same for 
himself as be was passionate in his love of God. He found his 
philosofiby and religion in the heart and mind of men. He had deep 
eptriltaal insight and be served aa. a guide for those who en» 
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ligfaieunieiit wtille ibey are itt tvoubles. Dbus Sphoa^ ebinea above 
all aa a mao ol virtoo. ** Spinoza, althoogb he was not witboirt 
seientlflc interests, atid even wrote a treatise on the rainbow, was hi 
the main concerned with religion and virtue. He accepted from 
Bescartes and his contemporaries a materialistic and deterministio 
physics, and sought, within this framework, to dnd room for reverence 
and a life devoted to God. His attempt was magQificent> and ronses 
admiration even in those who do not think it saccessful." (Bertrand 
Rnssell: Ibid, p. 593). 

The real conllict of Spinoza's philosophy is the conflict between 
ethics and metaphysics. Spinoza approaches philosophy from the 
problems of condact. There are many approaches to the domain of 
philosophy. Some thinkers approach it from the point of view of 
physical science, some from the thought of metaphysics and som 
have come to it from the problems of logic. But a great thinker, 
like Spinoza, came to the study of philosophy from the standpoint 
of conJuct. His mctai'hysical discussions aie nothing but a prelude 
to his ethics. Ashe liniiself wrote, ‘‘he w. s like a man stricken 
with a moral disease, who seeks ccitain death in fiont of him if a 
remedy is not found.” 

Spinoza was a true moralist as is evident from the titles of his 
writings. He believed m the veracity of God and he did not require 
any proof of the trathfuiness of God. To him his faith is a kind of 
truth, and God is known only tbrongh faith or intuition bnt not 
through imagination and logical reasoning. Imagination is the 
first and scientific reasoning is the second grade of knowledge. 
Whereas faith or intuition is the ultimate knowledge. 

Spinoza was a critical philosopher of his days. But he was not, 
like others, a philosopher of the abstract type. He had a great 
honor for abstraction (” Transcendental terms ”). (Ethics, II, 40, 
Soh. I). The true and great characteristic of his philosophy is its 
” ethical intention; the second is then, what may be called its 
scientific orientation ” (Leon Beth’s Spinoza, p. 49). 

The fourth chapter of the book was on ” Human freedom and 
absorption in God In this chapter we treated of the nature of 
mental freedom or blessedness and thereby we tried to see that the 
wise man is more powerful than the ignorant. Here the conflict is 
between the power of the mind or of reason and emotions or passions. 
If we can possess absolute dominion over them, then we are fireedi 
and absolute freedom means absorption into God, 





kin ihe lafil ehaptw q{ ^e article we tiric^ to find oat aqlt^tioa 
conflicting ^iendleiHfiea of Bpinoaa's pbUo»opfiy, 3pipo|;^^i^ 
pot £oijlow tbe Babbinic and tbe theological xoaQuer of. wiritiog; 
phibsopby. He found out for himself the true aud demonstrated 
method, for hie philosophical works. Thus it is clear that tj,bough 
Sjanoza gathered materials from the mediaevale, and more particularly 
fiom .Desoartea yet he had sufficient strength to mould them in hie 
own way. Tbe change brought about by Spinoza in the field of 
philosophy was just like the change brought about by Copernicus, 
Bepler, and Galileo in the field of science. 

Before I conclude, I must acknowledge my indebtedness lo Dr. 
8 . K. Maiiia and other authors whose books I have freely made use 
cf in writing out tliio at tide. 1 have gathered most of the materials 
of this aiticle fiom Wolfson’s. The Philosophy of Spinoza; Joachim’s 
A study of the Ethics of Spinoza; Caird's Spino/a, W. H. White’s and 
A. H. Stirling’s Ethicfc ol Benedict De Spinoza; R H. M. Elvvo’s and 
Prank Sewell’s Philcsupliy of Benedict De Spinoza; Marlineu’s Types 
of Ethical Theory, Study of Spinoza, and A Study of Religion; Norman 
Kemp Smith's Sludico m Caite'.ian rbib°opliy, Leon Roth’s Spnioza, 
Bertrand Ru.ssell’fa The Histoiy of Weslein Philobophy; Palckenberg’s 
History of Modem Philosophy; Thilly’s Histoiy of Philosophy and 
Will Durant’s The Story of Philosophy etc. I am also indebted to 
many other philosophers whose names are not mentioned in my article. 

Senate House, Calcutta University. 

The 27th July, 1967. 



LORD LYTTON’S AFGHAN POLICY 

(Up to the Treaty of Gandamak, May 26, 1870) 

(ID 

Dilip Ghosb 

The repulse of the Chamberlain Mission at Ali Masjid is a fact 
too well known to be narrated heie. But llie i-hagnn that it caused to 
the Home Government is worthy of notice. Disraeli admitted that the 
Bussian Mission to Kabul was not a very serious matter, and that the 
sensation which it jiroduced “ would have «iuietly disappeared, the 
Bussian projects having been intended for a contemplated war ” with 
England, which was then out of the question.®* A remonstrance 
against Bussian activities at Kabul was made from London, and Lytton 
was asked to wait till a reply had been received to it. Moreover, the 
Viceroy was asked to send the proposed Mission bv the Kandahar route, 
and not to attempt the Kin her Pass.*^ But he disobeyed both instrac- 
tions, so that the Marquis of Salisburj complained that the Viceroy was 
“ forcing the hands of the Government ”, and had been doing so from 
the very first,” Disraeli went further than this and remarked that by 
disobeying the orders of the Government Lytton had mutinied.®* 
None m the English Cabinet could find a cash? hdlt against the Amir, 
foi want of which the Pimie Minister dared not summon a J^arliament 
to sanction a war.** Lord Cianbrook, howe\(>r, took a strong view, 
complaining that the casus belli was formed by an aggregate of hostile 
incidents on the part of the Amir, and startled all by suggesting that his 
own opinion was for war, immediate and complete.*^ Disraeli repented 
that the Afghan business should have been thus precipitated, as he felt 
that it was wholly unnecessary.*® The majority in the English 
Cabinet were aggrieved that they had been unduly hustled by Ijord 
Lytton.** 

Even BO, once the die was cast, they agreed that Lytton’s ** policy 
must be supported—and supported, as the Queen urged and Beaconsfield 
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agreed with miich oeudiality as if thore had been no iniyaJ diffeienm 
of opinion.”** The war was thus sanctioned by the Ministry, and in 
justification of Ministerial action Beaconsfield gave out the cause of the 
war in his Guildhall speech, just as much as Lytton had in his mind. 
It was, he declared, to remove all anxiety about India’s north-west 
frontier, which was a haphazard and not a scientific frontier, that the 
decision for war had been taken.*® All who heard him were rather 
dismayed, and Cranbrook, Salisbury and Cross pulled very long faces 
over the “ rectification ” passage. *• The time given to the Amir foi a 
reply to the ultimatum was yet not over; but the cat had been let, 
willynilly, out of the bag.*^ 

With the victory of General Koberts’ forces Peiwar Kotal on 
December 2 the first phase of the Second Afghan War was practically 
over. Within two days after the declaration of hostilities, the affront 
received by Sir Neville Chamberlam’s Mission at Ah Masjid had been 
appropriately avenged; within two weeks after the same date the pMses 
of Ehyber and Kurram were completely in British hands. Not long 
afterwards Jellalabad and Kandahar were occupied without resistance; 
and before the end of January the greater part of Southern Afghanistan, 
from the Helmund to Ehelat-i-Glitzai, bad passed into the hands of 
the British Government. Even in the midst of the war the British 
Cabinet had begun to consider the future arrangements in Afghanistan.** 
The Viceroy was in favour of disintegrating the political fabric of that 
kingdom, but in this regard he met with decided discouragement from 
]the Home authorities. They considered ” that grave difficulties and 
complications might arise from any action on our part having for its 
object the removal of Shere Ali in order to lead either to the sub«titution 
of a rival or the disintegration of the country. ”*“ 

Certain remarks on the theory of disintegration of Afghanistan 
may here be observed in passing. For precipitating the Afghan crisis 
and encouraging the disintegration of the permanent fabric of the Afghan 
Kingdom Lord Lytton was severely criticised both at the time and 
afterwards. Martirieau,^* the hiogiaplior of Bir Bartle Prere, observes 
t that if Frere had gone to India as Viceroy in 1876, he would have 

•« Ibid. 

« Itid., p. 390. 
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^ Eor the affront received bj Sir Neville Chamberlain** MieeioD an ulti'ialnm vra« 
sent to the Amir, and it gave him till November 2) to rop'y. But the Arair'e replf did not 
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prevented the waa*, and saved Bngland from the crisis that perplexed twit 
statesmen for about a year and a half. This caused so mudi anxioyane* 
to Lady Betty Balfour that in defence of her father she pointed out, 
referring to a passage in a letter—veritten by Frere to Lord SaUsbury 
for the guidance of Lylton—that, had Sir Bartle Frere been able to 
carry out these views in 187G, ho w’ould have brought about tlie war of 
1878 much earlier, and taken steps leading towards the disintegration 
of Afghanistan/* “ It ”, runs the relevant passage in Frere’s letter, 

‘‘ tlie Aanr showed obvious signs of disindinatiun to improve his 
relations with us, 1 would take it as clear proof that hostile influence 
had worked more effeelually than w'C now suppose, that it was useless 
to attemiif to coax or cajole liiin into a better frame of mind, that we 
ninsf look for alliances and influences elsewhere than at Cabul, and 
must seek them in Khelat, at Candahar, Herat and in Persia, and I 
would lose no time in looking out for them.”’'* 

It may be diiSicult to resist the conclusion that in the above passage 
Frere hinted at a policy which tended tow’ards the dismemberment of 
the Afghan Kingdom, and he, theiefore, anticipated Lord Lytton in 
lilts mailer. Actually, tlie theory of disintegration of Afglianiston did' 
not onginale I'rom Iiylton, although w'hen it occurred to the Viceroy, 

It did so independent of any exlcinal authority. A*-' early as 1874, 
Sir Henry Ravlmson sngge ted that, fading to secure the .\mir to his 
‘ide he would detacli Kandahar and ITcidt from the authority of Kabul.” 
Yet, there i.s a significant point of difference in the opinions of 
Sir Bartle Frere and Lord LUton. Whereas the policy suggested by 
Frere was contingent, that of Lord Lytton was absolute. In suggesting 
a new departure from his well-conceived policy of creating a strong and 
united slate in Afgli-inistan* Sir Bartle referred to an extreme necessity, 
lendercd imperative only by the unflinching denial of the Amir to come 
to some arrangement with the British Government. Never for a 
moment did he presume that the alienation of the Amir was a finality in 
itself, and his policy was designed to operate only when all his efforts 
to reconcile the Amir to his point of view had failed. But Lytton, on 
the other hand, believed that for acquiring a strong line of defence on 
India’s north-west frontier a disintegrated Afghanistan would, in no 
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case, be less preferable to an integrated stale in that country*^*; and 
starting from a fixed premise that the Amir of Afghanistan could not 
be secured on behalf of the British Government, he resolved to work 
out his hypothesis without any regard for time and cirourostances. 
Whereas Frere, in Lytlon’s position, would have allowed matters to 
developt and adjusted his policy to events as they grew. Lord Lytton,. 
from set ideas, himself proceeded to shape events, as he desired them to 
be. In fact, the difference is something like one between obsession and 
practical brooding. L(»rd In (ton ('bsessed v\i1h the idea of the 
Amir’s alienation, and in quest of a scientific frontier to arrest Russian 
advance towards India, he formulated a policy that contained the germs 
of future trouble. The Viceroy, however, failed to see them through, 
and it was not till his policy pioved jiiopciati\e in pratice tliat it was 
finally discarded and kept out of all considerations. 

In reply to enquiries from the Home Government in regard to his 
plan for future settlement in Afghanistan, Tjyttnn emjihasised the need 
for annexing I’ishin and Sihi to Baluchifatan, and retaining Peiwar 
Kotal and the Kurram valley. He urged that the tribes like the 
Khyberis, Shinwaris and Mohmunds ought to be kept independent of 
Kabul, and that all foreign agents, excejit tlie British, should be 
excluded from admission into .Xfglianistan.’^’ On these conditions 
Lytton was prepared to open nc'gotiations with Yakub Kliiin, fihere 
Ali’s eldest son, and he instructed Major C'a\agnari to sound that 
prince.'® Yakub was considered by the Viceroy to be the only man left 
in Afghanistan wlio, in the absence of Shere Ah, was at all likely to be 
able to hold the central authority without much foieign sujiport.” 
Another man was also in the view of Lord Lytton as a possibls candidate 
for the Afghan throne—Wall Mahomed Khan, Slier Ah’s half 
brother. This Barakzai chief, for his Engli.sh synipalhics, had long 
been a favourite of the Viceroy’s '® and of him Lord Jjytton hesitated 
not a little to give a good account to the authorities in Kngland.'* 

Lyttrn to Granbrooli, lOtb January. 1879, Lord Lifiton's Private Collection, Com* 
monwealib Belalinn Office llocoid. 

^ f Lytton hitnpc'f acbnoivledgcd the wisdom of tb'e policy. After the breaking-up of the 
Pesbawar CoDfcienco, be wiote to the Secy, of State for India empfiaaiaing the neoeaeity 
of awaiting ‘the nafnral development’ of events in Kabul; although shortly afterwards 
be tried to dictate a diffeient polb y. Fide the Despatch to the Secy, of State. lOth iMay. 
1877, Pari. Pap 187S Afgh-in'et in No l.p.ira, 40 

For. Dept. Sec., Supp , January. 1879, Gone. 6f)0, K. W. No. 8 also for Dept. Sec. 
Supp. Deo 1879, Cone 417. 

• ** lytton to Layard, 2t Dec , 1878, Lord Lytton’s Private Collection, Couinonwealtb 

Kelatintia Office Beoord. 
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** hyium fo Crenbrook. 8rd Aug., 1878, Lord Lytton's Private Colleefion, Common¬ 
wealth BelakkKM Office Record. 

LrpttOD to Granbrooh,10th January, 1879, Lord Lytton'e PrivaU Collection, 0. B. 0. 
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While Cavaguari was instructed to negotiate witli Yahub Ehah, 
Jjytlon proceeded to sum up the Afghan situation as one of great 
uncertainty in which the primary task was to find out a capable man 
worthy of governing the Afghan Kingdom. Personally, however, he 
still retained the belief that “ the ultimate solution of the Afghan 
problem most favourable to our permanent interests will be in the 
disintegration of the artificial political imity of Afghanistan.” The 
one argument which, among others, weighed most with him in support 
of his tluvu-y was that any strong Asiatic J’rince was likely to disavow 
the utility <if lirtisli frn‘ti<]sbi|), autl might fmd Ins best account \Mlh 
Jtussia in the long run."® Referring to the nature of a permanent 
.settlement in Afghanistan that was most likely to secure British 
interests in that country, I Alton observed that the objects for which 
the war was fought were : (a) the punishment of Sher .Ali, (b) the 
permanent iuiiuovcinont of the noith-wcst frontier, and (r) establish¬ 
ment of paramount political mflueiice over all tlie .Afghan territories and 
tnlips lielween the Nortli-'WesI l*'roiitier and the T( was to the 

attainment of tlie^.o objects that the negotiations ought to be directed, 
and that without any jndefmito prolongation of the uncertainties that 
tlien prevailed in Afghanisl.m."' 

Meanwhile, Yakub Khan had replied to Cavagnari’s overtures in 
lenns of general friendship.** This tvas a fitting reply to Cavagnari’s 
letter, since tlie Brilihh offer of amity contained “ no definite basis for 
the removal of hostility . . . between tlie tw'o governments.”** Yet, 
both Cavagnari and L\tton were di.ssatisfied with Yakub Khan’s 
attitude towards the Indian Government. On the former’s authority,** 
(he Viceroy gave a very bad account of the Afghan prince to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and urged for their iiermission to deal with Wall 
Ufahomed Khan. Yakuh Khan, wTote lAtfon, '* h.is inherited his 
father’s perversity and hatred of the Bitish Raj, and ha.s also acquired 
by sheer blundering, in the course of a few’ weeks, all the perosnal 
unpopularity with none of the personal power, acquired by his father 
iu the course of many years. He could not maintain himself without 
our support, and our support could not be given to a more nnpojinlar 
*ind incompetent ruler.”*® He branded Yakub Khan o'? a very 
“ slippery customer, whom w'e shall be well rid of if he disappears.”*® 

w Ibid. 

Litton to Crasbrnok. 30th January, J875t. Lori Lytton'* Private C>'Ueetifin, 
C. R. 0. Record. 

** For. Dept. Sec. Snpp., Dec., 1370. Onns. 607. 
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It is not dif&oult to comprehend what prompted Lytton to account 
Yakub so badly. He was still wavering between his policy of disinte¬ 
gration of Afghanistan and that of a puppet chief in that country, not 
of course of the type of a Shah Shuja, but one like Khodadad Khan, 
the ruler of Khelat.*^ Afraid, lest Yakub Khan, whom Lord Lytton 
considered to be the fittest man after Shero Ah to unite the whole of 
Afghanistan, sliould turn out to be a strong and independent ruler, who 
*' might find In? best account with llu'-sia in the long run,” the Vn-ei'o> 
want“d to get nd of huu and desiicd that he might disappear,” ju-t as 
Ijord Lytton liad desired the dibappcarance of Sliere Ali Khan. 

Tiie II w K* Go%eriiiuent, however, Jiad bv then giown inipajeui 
of the iudefiniic prolongation of the Afghan ciisis, aud suggested to the 
Viceroy the dc.-liability of closing the war, in the absence of an.v suitable 
authority bj proclamation, as was done in the Second Buimebo War.** 
Eat Lytton aigued ” that wc cannot elohe the Second Afghan war as 
Lord Dalhou le closed the Second Buiinese War; the ciicuiubtances of 
the two ca^es being in many iiuiioitant paitieulais aci_> dijkient 
And after iiddoc.ng }ii.s leait-ons lor cojuing to such a eonclusion, bo 
c ntiuued to argue : “ 11 is, doubtless luo.st desuable to close tlie Aigliaii 
war as qu’ckh as posbible. But wo cannot dose it satibfaclonlN, oi 
finally, without an Afghan treafv; we cannot get an Atglun treatj 
without an Afghan Government willing to sign, and laiil} able to 
maintain it . . . Its early establibhment mainl> depends on our own 
policy : and we must, 1 think, be prepared to do whatever may be 
necessary on our part to promote and maintain the existence of such 
a Government at Kabul . . Then, referring to Wali Mahomed 
Khan, he pointed out that this prince “ appears to be the only member 
of the Amir’s family now left m the country who has any person.il 
influence or capacity. He obviously aspires to the musnud, and knows 
that his fortunes must depend upon friendly relations, with us. He 
has already made frequent overtures to us, promising assistance to our 
interests and obedience to our wishes, if wo will make them known to 
him . . .”•* Not that Wali Mahomed was to be made the Amir for his 
own sake. Lytton’s object was to convert Afghanistan into a puppet 
Kingdom, as was done in the case of Khclal; and with that end in view, 
be proposed that the Sirdars of Afghanistan should oe taken mto confi¬ 
dence, and “ made a recognised party to the resettlement of Britisb 
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relaiiouB witli Kabul, either as co signatories to the treaty, or by some 
clause in it recording their acquiescence in its provisions, and their joint 
responsibility for its fulfilment."** The Viceroy was aware of the 
embarrassments to which the Government of India would be exposed if 
Wall Mahomed failed to establish himself or proved an ii>capable ruler.** 
But he assured the Secretary of Stale for India that he would endeavour 
to minimise the latter possibility b\ ^asociating the leading Sirdars with 
Wali Mahomed m any settlement with him. Even so, he doubted 
Wall’s power to establish himscli in Herat and Kandahar, and though 
hopeful of a satisfactory settleiiieut in Afghanistan, he knew that an 
.Tiatu'uu 111 w til W'iili Miihome'l nii'dil lead to the ultimate dism- 
tcgiation of tliat country. Lord Lyttou also did not liscount the 
j)ossibili(\ of a rising by Yakub Khan to trouble the Wali-L\ttou 
combine, and, in that case, ho ioresaw, an advance to Kabul bj British 
troops would be noccssaiy, and the final settlement m Afghanistan still 
lemotc.®* 

'riio consent ol the Secretary of State for negotiations with Wali 
Xt.ihomcil Khfiii w.i-. gi\(ii oi lli«. vluMi FcbruaiN, 1870.*® Meanwhile, 
liVttou luul instnjftid (Joiivi il ltol)'‘i‘ts. who ua- then at Ivuram,®'* and 
St. John at Kjiiul.iliar to Kport al'oul the £»os«ibiUTies of Wali 
\iahoined and In a influence among the peopic. But both Boberts and 
hi Jf>lin reiKirtcd that Wall Mahomed li*id neither any follow'ing, nor 
much of influence, so that he could never hope to esablish himself 
except with exclusive British support.** 

Just when Lord Lylton was casting about for a satisfactory 
settlement of the Afghan question, a jiropo'^al was made to the Viceroy 
liom London foi Mm'idenng the de',ir.i!)i!n> tf some territorial ces-iim 
to Persia witli a view to improving British relations witli that country. 
The proposal was made as an Integral part of Lord TiVlton’s policy of 
thsint"grating Afgheni'tan, and it had its origin in a suggestion by 
Loid Tenterden in early January, 1879, wlien it was proposed that a 
icctifieation of the PerEso-Afgh.in frontier in favour of the 8hah might 
he made one of the conditions of peace with Afghanistan.®* The object 
V ^ to improve dipli nintic relatums with Persia which had been strained 
hv (loUlsmul’'- Soi'tan award.’®” was aPo never bapny over the 
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Treaty of 1857 by which Herat waa given to Afghanistanand she had 
always attributed to this cause alone the want of Persia's cordiality 
towards Her Majesty’s Government. In England it was appcehended 
that Bussia might take advantage of her embarrassments in Afghanistan 
and her strained diplomatic relations with Persia in order to secure, 
greater political influence in the court of the Shah.”® 

Lord Lytton, therefore, invited suggestions from Bonald 
Thompson, the British Ambassador in Tehran, on the «|ueKtion of 
territorial cession to Persia.”® The latter suggested that the cession of 
Soistan with a resolute attitude on the part of the British Government to 
press for her interests in Persia, wlienever they would be threatened, 
would place British relation with that country on a satisfactoiy footing.”* 
He, however, discouraged the roctrocessioii of Herat, since, instead of 
excluding Eussian influence from Persia, its cession would prove to be 
a source of additional danger.”® The Persians, he contended, w'ere so 
untrustworthy that their presence at Herat would open the door to 
Bussian intrigue, and as such, “ we miisl absolutely dominate Herat ” 
to secure “ ourselves ” against Thissia.*'” When the VieeroN referred 
the question to the members of his Council, Alexander Arbuthnot 
recorded a note of dissent, suggesting that an\ pjoposal to cede Afghan 
territory to Persia would he entirely incompatible with tin* pioel.iirndion, 
which had been issuc'd to the Afghans al the cornmenceinenl of the 
late war.”® 

As England was thus considering the question of cession of Afghan 
territories to Persia, the Foreign Minister of the Shah approached 
Bonald Thompson with the suggestion that the ojipoitunity had now 
occurred to hand over Herat to Persia and thus to do away with the 
diplomatic estrangement between the two countries. Tn return the 
Persian Minister promised to conclude an alliance with England, to take 
no political step whatever without her advice and sanction, to make 
her influence and political position paramount in Persia, and to allow 
no Eussian or other foreign agents or travellers, except the English, 
to reside at, or visit, Herat.®*® Sometime in the month of March, a 
similar approach was made by Persia when a rumour got about that 
Bnssia was preparing an expedition upon Merv. The Persian 
Minister in London professed his anxiety at the projected invasion and 

For. Dept.I Sec Supp., Dec., 1879, Cons 53-2. 

M* For. Dept., Se<*. Rapp , Dec , 1879, Cons. 694. 
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proposed to Balisbury a basis of agreement to thwart the Bussian advance 
towards Persia and Afghanistan. It was suggested that if England 
should forego the treaty obligations of 1857, Persia would prevent Bussia 
from occupying Merv and would unite her foreign policy with that of 
England. Thereupon, the Viceroy was called upon to inform Her 
Majesty’s Government how far any such policy with respect to Persia 
was compatible with their policy in Afghanistan.”'* The negotiations 
with Yakub Khan having meanwhile made some cfm,si(lcra’ole progress 
Jiytton cabled that the retrocession of Herat would now ruin the 
prospect of settlement with the Afghan prince by which he hoped to 
obtain a better hold upon Herat than through Persia.*’* 

The arguments which fiord L\tton gave against the proposed 
retrocession of Herat were brilliantly discussed by him in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State on 1st of May, 187'J.*** They are important, 
at least for one reason, since Ihej clearh defeat the purpose of the policy 
of disintegration of Afghanistan, of which Lord Lytton was so resolute 
a champion. Apart from alienating the ruler of Kabul, Lytton pointed 
out, the question that required serious consideration was whether “ the 
Persian alliance would secure for India any gain which would counter¬ 
balance the loss of the clear and substantial benefit of a friendly 
understanding W'lth Kabul.” He proceeded : I'he Govermnent of India 
aie not called upon to suhnnt any o|»inion upon the question whether 
I’ersia sineereh inteiuL, and has the power, to fulfil her part of the 
I haigain which she has olTered; hut they ma^ remark that it she does 
Inlfil it etl'cctually she w’lll as effectually give grave offence to Bussia. 
Oar principal, almost our stih' object in contracting allianet-s with the 
.\hiatic Powers beyond India’s Western fiontier, is to ctieck tiie advance 
(if Itussia toward that frontier. Whether this object would bo pnunoted 
1»> the Persian alliance, upon the conditions and under the circumstances 
described by the Persian Minister, is a point which will iweive, we feel 
assured, the most c.ireful consideration from Her Majesty’s Govem- 
iiiont. It will be perceived that a policy which miglit alienate the Kabul 
(lovennnent and give offence to Bussia simultaneously, is not unlikely 
hi nrovide both these pow’ers with a common ground of dissatisfaction, 
'ijkI with a common motive for an understanding advors-^ to Great 
Piitain. The Amir might be easily induced to belio\e lliii he could 
^idy hope to recover his lost province, and to secure Herat, his strongest 
■•'lul most valuable frontier fortress, from imminent at luck by arranging 
feline reconciliation with Russia, nor can we expect that Russia would 
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nhyw to reftlizo sudh an opportunity for bolding out expMtt^oua tb 
tba Afghans, and lor introducing a community of aims and intarests. 
The calculations suggested by such a situation would probably point 
^toward some eventual combination whereby Bussia might be enabled to 
occupy Merv while the Afghans reinstated themselves in Seistan. 
Against such a combination Per«iia would have little or no power of 
resistance unless she were very thorouglily and nureservedly stipported.” 

Though inclined to secure the accc'-sion of Wali rduhoined to the 
Afghan throne. Lord Jj'stlon, on the ad\ice of Scindia,’** kept open the 
door for negotiations with Yakub Khan. Sciud'a urged the A iceroy to 
give Yakub “ a fair oi)poduuity ”, and argued that unltss this was done, 
the native opinion in India would bo greatly ‘hocked. J a lion was 
persuaded to consider that Cavagnari’s overture to Yakub Klian 
contained " no explicit statement of . . . terms, and, therefore, Yakub 
cannot be said to have explicitly rejected them.””® But the Govemor- 
Oeneral was spared tlie embarrassment of reopening llie negotiations 
with Yakub Khan. In February, he received a spontaiieous commu¬ 
nication from the Afghan prince w'lneli contained distinct wertures for 
a icconcillation with the British Government.”* Major C'avagnari was 
th.'^rcujxm authorised by Lord Tij'tton to respond to Yakub Khan’s 
overture by a plain statement of the iirelnninarx conditions, on which 
the Vii’croy was prepait'd to ciil'it.nn n'g ■'t o inn-, for pciioe.”’ First, 
the Amir of Kabul must renounce all claim to aiilbonly cc, or (be Khyber 
and Michni Passes, and over the independent tribe-^, direcflc connected 
with them. Secondly, the districts of Knmni, Pishin and Sib. would 
remain under the protection and control of the British Government. 
In the next place, the foreign relation of the Kabul Government mnst 
be henceforth conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of 
the British Government; and European Britirii Officers, accredited to 
the Kabul Government, must be permitted to reside at sucii places in 
Afghanistan as hereafter detenuined upon. 

Yakub Khan agreed to place his foreign relations under Briti*-!! 
jcontrol; he also accepted in principle the conditions respecting European 
'British agencies in Afghanistan. To the territorial conditions, however, 
he evinced considerable repugnance, and for the withdrawal of them he 
made to the Government of India a strong appeal.”* Cavagnari was 
thereupon instructed to address another letter to Yakub Khan, advising 


Ul to CSrsobrooli;, 80(h Janonr}*, 1870, LerA Lyitan's Prirule Cdleelxn, 

C*R 0. Seoord. 

us Ibid. 

sn For. Dept., Soe. Snpp » Dee., 1879, Cons. 648. 
us For. Drpt., Sre.''flttpp., MawJi, 1879. Oons 144. 
tW For. Dept., 000 Sopp„ M»reb. 1079, Cent 361, 
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him to reconsider the territorial condition, and enquiring if the Amir 
was disposed to invite 1o Kal>ul a 13riiish Officer for iMjrsonal conference 
with a view to the early removal of all the possible impediments to a 
re-establishment of friendly relations between the two Governments,**^ 
To this Yakub Khan replied, reiterating his sincere desire for British 
friendship, but declaring once again his inability to accept the territorial 
condition. He, liowever, readily acceded to the request for receiving a 
British Envoy at Kabul.*'* 

This opportunity Lord Lytton resolved to accent. Major 
(’avagnari was instructed to send a native agent, Bakhtiyar Ivlian, to 
I he Amii for the purinise of making the necessary arrangements for the 
proposed conference, and ^^as invested with full powers to treat with 
the Ruler of Kabul on behalf of the Government of India.’** But, 
meanwhile, the suspended activity of the British forces in Afghanistan 
had led to a recrudescence of vexatious and harassing attacks from the 
surrounding tribes. These attacks gave rise to two actions, in which 
severe loss was inflicted on the Shiiiwari tribe by Brigadier-General 
Tytler at Deh Sarruk, and on the Khugianis by Brigadier-General 
fiongh at Fiiltchahad. Simultaiietatrtly, General Sir Samuel Browne 
A\as auhorised to advance as far as Gandamak which was occupied 
shortly afterwards. 

Within a few days after the occupation of Gandamak, a letter 
from the Amir announced Ins intention of proceeding to that place for 
flic purpose of tlieo- entering inlt> peisunal conference with Major 
(’avagnari.*®" This dec ision wa» taken perhaps due to the recrudescence 
of troubles around Kabul, and on the suggestion of Cavagnari’s 
messenger, Bakhtiyar Khan. This was considered by the Viceroy to be 
a more satisfactory arrangement, and Major Cavangari was accordingly 
instructed to arrange with Geneial Sir Samuel Browne for the honourable 
reception of Yakub Khan at Gandamak.'®* 

The Afghan prince arrived at the British Camp at Gandamak on 
8th May, 1879.**® Throughout the discussion he was reluctant to 
make any territorial concession, and earnestly pleaded that the 
Oovemmenl of India should not take any territory from him.*** After 
a lot of higgling Cavagnari granted him a concession on the territorial 
question : Kurram, Pishin and Sibi were not to be formally detached 


For. Dept., Sec, Supp., April. 1879, Con*. 328; alst Perl. Pap., 1879. A glianwtan 

No 7 <0 24011, pp. 1416. 

jriiid,; aU .1 Pari. Pop IhtH- p. 16 

For. Dept.. Sec. Supp.. Ap il, 1879. Cons. 326. 

For. Dept., See. Supp . Deo . 1879, Cono. 473. 

'*> For. Dapt., Sac. Snpp , July. 1879, 186. 

m F«. Dapt., 8ao. Snpp . Deo , 1879. Oom 

*« For, Dap., Sec, Supp., May, 1879 Coot. 198,206, m 218. 
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tmm hill Kingdom^ (hough they were to be administered by the BtitMi 
Qoyeniment under au asaignment.*®' Virtually, Yakub Khan had to 
agi^ to ail that had been originally asked of him, and whether brow¬ 
beaten or reasoned into submission, Yakub Khan ceased to struggle 
any longer.”® 

‘ The treaty of peace signed at Gandamak on the 26th May, 1879, 
and ratified by the Viceroj on the 30t}i of the same month,”* contained 
articles by which the Amir further bound himself to grant an amnesty 
to his people, to give trade iacihtjes to the British subjects, and to 
permit the construction of a telegraph line from Kurram to Kabul. 
Kandahar and Jellalahad were, of course, restored to him, but the 
Britisli Govenmient retained all control over the Kh\ber unci Michni 
Passes, and of all relations with the independent tribes connected with 
these highways. Instead, the Government of India promised the Amir 
a subsidy of six lakhs of rupees a year, and a condilional guarantee 
against foreign aggression. 

With the restoration of peace the police of disintegration of 
Afghanistan was abandoned as a matter of course. Perusing the peace 
treaty with studied moderation, L;vtton cxjue'-sed gieal hutisfaction at 
having being able to avoid the “ serious embarrassment " <0 winch the 
British (ilovernment would have been exposed in ciiso ihe dismtegraiK)n 
of the Afghan Kingdom were undertaken. He congratulated the Amir 
for readily agreeing to place Ins foreign relations under Hriiidi contn)l 
and admit British Residents in Ins country. The disinelination to 
accept these conditions, he averred, would have been incompatible 
with the objects for which the w^ar was undertaken. The exclusion of 
Russian influence from Kabul and the reelification of the north-western 
frontier required that some strong material giiaranl<‘e'. should be 
obtained, which would secure, independent of the fiersonal cajirices of 
the Afghan ruler, British interests and influence m Afghanistan. The 
territorial concessions, Lytton pointed out, guaranteed that securitj 
which rendered it impossible for any future Amir to exclude British 
^influence from Kabul.“ The valley of the Kuram, rising eastward 
from the Punjab border between Kohal and Thai ” commanded, “ on 
the one side, Kabul and Ghazni, on the other, easy access to India.” 
** Oar southern frontiers ”, Lytton further observed, ** had been greatly 
strengthen^ by our arrangements with Khelat, which gave us a strong 

Ihid.,Com.m. 

m Second Afghan War, H (1994), p, 841. 

Park Pap., 1679 Afglinnistaa No. 6 ( 0 . 3369), pp. 8.5. 

IV I^or. Djpt., Sco. Supp., July. 1879, Ooni. 185. Quoted alao in part in Balfonr, 
op. fit, pp. 836-SO. 
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position above the Bolan Pass. From Western Afghanistan, however, 
all the approaches to this position debouch in the fertile district of Pishin, 
which, bounded by the Eojak-Amran range, constituted the great 
natural granary to Quetta. Holding Pishin, and commanding the issues 
of the Eojak Pass, we could descend at will upon the plains of Kandahar, 
or advance to meet an enemy in the open held; whilst no enemy could 
debouch upon our plains by the Bolan without first besieging and taking 
Quetta (no easy task), and then forcing a long and difficult pass, of 
which we hold the issues.””* 

Dwelling upon the retnK'essioii of Kandahar and Jellalabad, 
I Alton claimed that “ the local experience recently acquired by our 
cxjiedition into Westorn Algluimstaii has fully confirmed our previous 
inipiession that the strategic \alue of Kandahar exists only m connec¬ 
tion with a system of frontier defence much more extensive than any 
we now require, or have even contemplated. It is reported to be a 
position of no material strength; it can be easily turned; and the sur¬ 
rounding country could not support a large nnlitaiA force. Kandahar 
is now easily accessible from oiir advanced position in Pishin. and can, 
at any time, be occupied witliout difiiciilt\; but the permanent occupa¬ 
tion of it (involving the maintenance of long lines of comm unicat ion) 
would liavo considerabk increased our militai} expendituie, without 
strengthening our military iwsition. It is, however, mainly on political 
grounds that the retention of Kandahar was excluded from the conditions 
f)( the Treaty of Gandainak. Such a condition >^ould have been 
extremely painful to the Amir, and detrimental to the strength and 
credit of his government. Without Kandahar it would be didicult for 
the central authority at Kabul to maintain any effective hold upon 
Herat; and the foreign occupation of .so important a city, in the interior 
'»f Ins dominions w’oiild have been incon.si8tcnt with those relations of 
tnendship and mutual confidence which the Treaty was designed to 
establish between the British Government and the Amir of Afghanistan... 
Similar objections applied to the retention of Jellalabad. A.s a 
military position that town offers no advantages not better secured by a 
garrison on the Lundi Kotal ridge. It can, at any moment, be seized 
by a rapid advance from the Khyber, and to hold it as a permanent 
frontier garrison wwld require the prolongatio i, as far as Gandamak, 
of a troublesome line of militaiT conimunications.””® 

In sliorl, Ijord Lytton believed that the Treaty' of Gandaraak 
provided for and facilitated “ the attainment of results incalculably 
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Mnafioial to tSio tno countries conoemed."^*’ In England the same 
6fttis{action marked the sentiment of many, who rejoiced “ at the 
generosity of the terms accorded by the treaty to the Ameer,” and felt 
that the result of it was “ honourable and creditable to England, and 
the advantages secured real and important To the Government at 
Home the treaty brought increased confidence in its stability;*'® to the 
great mass of the people it was a relief from the worries of an uncertain 
war. Dissatisfied with the treaty, however, were many malcontents, 
who were cli e^v to be touiid iii Ihe .idiaiieed sedum of tlie Fo'waid 
School, and among all those who still wanted to retain the fiontier at 
the foothills of the Indus. 

{concluded) 


Ibid 

m The Times, Jane 2, 1879. 

**• Fide Disrs'li'e letter to Lytton, deled 14th Aag., 1879, Buckle, op eil , vr, 
1^. 475. This letter is also quoted m part in Balfoar's Lord Lotion's Indian Adminislration, 
p. 831: also see Hanna, op at, II, p. 814. 
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Counter Attack From The Easti The philosophy of Radhakrishnan^* 
By C. E M Joad, Hind Kitabs, Ltd Bombay, 1951. Price Re. 4-12 0. 

This is the first Indian edition of Dr. load’s book on Badbakriehnan, 
first publisbod in London by George Allen Ua^vin, Ltd m 1933. Radba- 
krisbnnn is now Vice-President of the Indian Union. And I think it is 
not wide of the mark to say that Plato’s dream that ’’philosophers should 
beai kingly rule” has been partially realized in Radhakrishnan inasnauch 
as he is a philosopher and is in a w aj at the helm of the Indian State. 
It IS good that Dr. Joad, tremendously pieoccupiod as he was, found time 
to write a commontniy on the teaching of Ibidlinkrishnan. 

The book has seven eh.aptcrs .n which tlie illustrious author deals 
with such topics ns RiulhnKnshn ui the Imison otbe* r, counterattack, 
intuition, (he iiniverbc .IS a spiritual uintv, \\n\ of life, immortality, and 
rdig'on in (ho rnodtin woi'il 

The autliui begins b\ n c inpiiisoii md conti.ist bctwnu the East 
iiul the \Vest. He shows .liter th« iiiiuiiiei o( lladliakrislman that “the 
West has the cniigy and vitality of a civili/utmii still comparatively young, 
yet does not knew into what clianncls to direct them” and that the East 
has tlie tradition of wisdom and knowledge, ’’but is without the vitality to 
make the liaditiou live” in modern conditions. 

In Chapter I, the author makes an appraisal of Badhakriahnan’s 
personality. “Much has been written of Radhakiishnan the thinker”, says 
he, “but of Radhakrishnan the talker and listenci not enough.” Dr. Joad 
goes on to say that Badbakrisfanau is a brilliant speaker and that he has 
mastered the art of public speaking. His eloquent performances put ’’most 
English speakers to shame.” One however is not'prepaicd for wit and humour 
trom Radhakrishnan Much of it none the less is m him. Being vastly read 
m Western philo&t.phy and liteiatuie and steeped in Eastern lores, he is 
eminently fitted to be, as Dr Joad calls him, the liaison officer between the 
East and the West. 

Then Di. Joad sy inpatht-tu ally trtuts of Radhakrishnan’s views on 
ifaiigiou, mysticism, philosophy, roasou, intuition and the rest, and tries 
to bring out his contribution to World-Synthesis. Dr. Joad however 
makes a critical appmach to Radhakrishnan’s position, and his oritioisui, 
which often appears pertinent, serves to olaiify Uie ideas of the Indian 
philosopher. I may cite, for example, the difficulties the author points to 
about Badhakrishnau’s views on creation, multiplicdy, evil and error. A» 
the author puts it: 
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**Wiiy eliould the Absolute create?.Now, creation implies 

change; it implies that one brings into being something that does not 
already exist because, presumably, what does already exist U not 
completely satisfying. But a perfect being cannot feel need or desire and 
yet remain perfect. 

“This world, it is obvious, is not perfect; it contains evil and |Miin. 
Either^ then, we must say that God deliberately willed to prodwa 
something less good than Himself, or persuade ourselves that these things* 
evil and pain, are in some sense illusory. 

“Here, then, we seem to have two conlliciiDg demands: the demand 
of the speculative reason and abstract mysticism for an all-embracing 
spiritual Absolute, impersonal, passionless and aloof, and the demand of 
the mass of religious experience for a personal God, interested, rejoicing 
and suffering. That the demands are at first sight incompatible is 
sufficiently clear”. And so on. 

As we see, the points Dr. Jond raises constitute the perennial 
problems of philosophy. Philosophers have been grappling with them ever 
since. But they have not yet found any final solutions to them. 
Badbakrisfanan indeed has his answers to Dr. Joad’s questions. But it 
seems that he is not wholly anti<»fied with them. He is, however, quick to 
assert that Badhnkrishnnn has his own viow of the world, which, ho i^ 
confident, would go a long way to synthesize the East and the West. 

The book is written in lucid simple language, and the lucidity of the 
author’s style does match the lucidity and fluency of Badbakrishnan’s 
writings. The book is a brilliant piece of work. It makes highly 
interesting reading and would prove illuminating to the students of 
philosophy and general readers alike. 


Aduak Cuandra Das 




Vicb-Chanobllor’s Touq Abroad 

Our Vice-Chancellor, ProfeBsor N. K Sidhanta wenl to Utrecht 
in Holland in the last week of July, to attend a meeting of the 
Assembly of the World University Service. Professor Sidhanta is the 
Chairman of the National Committee of the World University Service 
in India. In the fitness of things, he represented the University 
Communities in this Country in the World organization. The World 
University Service is an international organization which came into 
existence for the first time after the termination of the first World 
War. Since then this institution, with its headquarters at Geneva, 
has been trying to focus world opinion on the importance and necessity 
of the development of healthy corporate life among the students in the 
University Communities in different parts of the world. Activities 
of the World University Service have assumed different forms in 
different countries according to the varying educational, social and 
economic needs of the Student Communities. Cultural values also are 
not overlooked. The World Univetbity Service arranges Seminars and 
discussion meetings in different University centres from time to lime. 
There will be a Seminar thib year tow »rds the end of the month of 
September at Hyderabad. The subject chosen foi discussion is; 

“ The Role of the University in a Welfare State”. Delegates 
fiom different Univernties 111 India will participate in the Seminar 
meeting. 

» * • • 

Sir Abdulla Suhrawardi Leoturbs 

Professor Syed Hasan Askari, Sir Abdulla Siihrawardy Lecturer 
of this University for 1956, delivered in this month in the Darbhanga 

Hall, a series of lectures on “Sufism in Medieval Bihar.” 

* * « « 

University Elections 

University elections are being held. Tlie second Senate under 
the Calcutta University Act of 1951 has already been formed. 
Arrangements are now being made for reconstituting the other Uni¬ 
versity Bodies, namely, the Academic Council, the Faculties, Boards 
of Studies and the Syndicate. It is understood that before the end 
of the year, by the month of December, all the neW authorities wilt 
he fully reconstituted and they will begin to function. 
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UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notificahoa 

No. C/113/125 Jfl3 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for fjoneral information that in ettension of the affiliation already 
Ranted, the undermentioned colleges bd.ve been affiliate'! to the B.Sc. Pass standard, in 
the subjects stated against eaej] with effect from the session 1957-68, i.c,, with permission 
to present candidates in the abrve named S'lhjects at the examination from 1959 and not 
earlier. 


Name of College. 

(a) Brahmananda Kewbebandra College, 
Bon Hooghly 

(h) Dinabandhn Andrews Col'ego, 
Baisbnabgbata. 

(c) Baro]ini Naidii College foi Women, 
T)nm Dum 


Snb]i ct. 

Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics. 


Do. 


Physics, Chemistry, Mai hematics 
and Botany 


Fenate Honse, Caleutfa, 
Tbc STb July, 1967. 


D CTIAKEAVARTT, 
Itrgistrar, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. S 1/6328/66. Waltair, 11th April, 1957 

Enel: 3 (H6 pspe«) 

Proteedings of tl e Syndicate 


Sob.—Oiidula Satyanarainna, candidate wt'i Registfred No I'S'l—Malricnlitioa 
Examination—Maroh*-April 1956 Misconduct at Univiiaify EMiminaiion—Punishment 
awarded—Proceedings issued. 


Read :—Syndicate Resolution dated Otb Doreuiber, 1966. 

(2) Letter dated 7th January, 10.57 from Gudala Satyanarayana 

(3) Syndicate Resolution doted 26th March, 1967. 


Order 

Ondala Satyanarayana, candidate with Rcgielered Number 1720 < f the Matrirulation 
Examination held in March-April 19.56 nho appeared for the Exauiination at C S B Sarins 
Gcllege, Ongole Cenlire ha« been found ginltv of the offence of eiibstitating anetber person in 
bit place for writing scripts under Part I of the Exannnation. 

Els result at the examination bos b^en (aneell) d and be is deharrul from appearing 
for any of the University Examination in future until and unless Ibe Syndic ite gives special 
pern-iasion. 

By Order 

V. BIMHADRI BAG, 
Veputi liegntrar. 


No. 82/8188/67. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

Waltair, 18tl May, 1967. 


Order 

1 The of tV» fnlloffiog candidates u]io have been ft«nd guilty of resorting 
pafoir weaus at liie University Examinations held in March-April 1967 are cancelled and 
they are dtborxed from appearing for any of the University Examiaetions for the periods 
noVro againet each; 


trotmcumirs 
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IMiqd. 

1, 

J. P. AmoUjrj* Setti 

Tntermcdtaite 

1007 

Oebanrad fw oBa pair 
and pennitiai lo id( 





tbe Cnivecaily Bxamiab* 


B. C Saadr* Bm> 



tipiu in be held ba IfaMb* 
April 1958 or tberoMto. 

3. 

Do. 

120 

Do. 

8 

M. SurjaDarxyaaa Kajo 

Do. 

270 

Do. 

4. 

Y. Bbagavanaarvyanamutti 

Do. 

290 

Do. 

5 

D. Batnamobaaa Bao 

Do. 

I7('l 

Do. 

6 

P. BamakriabnaBao 

Do 

2081 

Do. 

7, 

K. Batnakriabna Bao 

Do. 

2294 

Do. 

8 

N Hart Baba 

Do. 

9842 

Do. 

9. 

Y Radhalniabnainarti 

Do. 

2724 

Do. 

10 

N SriQivaaa Boo 

Do 

2766 

Do. 

11. 

B. Prabbakara Bao 

Do 

8186 

Do. 

12. 

M Badbaknaliaa Piasad 

Do. 

8*201 

Do. 

IS. 

3 Bayana Bao 

Do, 

6216 

Do. 

14. 

N Baayta Bao 

Do. 

8161 

Dc. 

16. 

K. Vonka'acharynlii 

Do 

8SI7 

Do. 

16 

Cl. Veaka'cawaia Bao 

Do. 

4272 

Do. 

17 

A. Viraarkhara Bao 

Do. 

6014 

Do. 

18. 

8. Partbuda 

Do. 

6261 

Do. 

10. 

H. Subba Bao 

Do, 

6277 

Do. 

20 

M. Seahachari 

Do. 

8326 

Do. 

21 

V. Kottanara Bio 

Do. 

9140 

Do. 

22 

M. Stmiannara^auacba'i 

Do. 

6966 

Do. 

31. 

D A BityanModa Bau 

Do 

7188 

Do. 

91. 

T Painan than Bao 

Do 

7421 

Do. 

2> 

S Venkafpswo'a Bao 

Do 

7684 

Dou 

•.6 

P Frirantu'u 

Do 

7967 

Do 

27 

K Baiuaclifliidra Nn du 

Do. 

100 3 

Do. 

8 

IT. Vciilvati Ituo 

D< 

11048 

Do. 

2> 

r Til II o 1 

T>o 

11034 

Do. 


N 1 ii« Hoo 

Do 

10092 

Do. 

.11 

T Cliidanftndaiii 

Do. 

11468 

Do. 

>2 

O 8 8. IIanf?< i>a! 

Do 

9969 

Do. 

.13 

4 Bamaiitolidca Bao 

D( 

10004 

Do. 

31 

B Cloiaidhanadbaaa Daa 

Do. 

11685 

Do. 

.15 

K Han Prasad 

Do. 

12078 

Do. 

.16 

K Kotoswara Banna 

Do. 

12087 

Do 

37. 

M. Lakabmana Saatri 

Do. 

12093 

Do. 

IS. 

E. V. Bama Bao 

Do 

12214 

Do. 

39. 

B. Batna Bao 

Do. 

12217 

Do. 

40 

K. Kanakara.a 

Do. 

12362 

Do. 

41 

K. Janies Clive 

I>0 

12682 

Do. 

42 

M. V. Bami Keddi 

Do. 

12687 

Do. 

43 

V Snrvanarayana Bao 

Do. 

12725 

Do, 

44 

K. B. V. RainaVnsbna 

Do 

12"91 

Do. 

4.5. 

C. Brahmauandam 

Do. 

12811 

Do. 

46. 

G, Jagannadfaarao 

Do. 

12928 

Do. 

47. 

D. Kartanda Sastn 

Do. 

18027 

Do. 

48. 

P. Brinivasa'Bao 

Do. 

18836 

Do. 

40 

K. Narayanaswami 

Do. 

18805 

Do. 

50 

B. A. Patyaaarayana 

Do. 

14011 

Do. 

61. 

G. Vmhamda 

Do 

14080 

Do. 

52 

SngiriMtti Ptasbakar. 

Matricalatioa 

296 

D^ired for li yaara and 
pemiitfed to ait fot tba 
ilnivenity Baamiaatiwa 





to he bald in Septaaber, 
1068. 

68. 

Putti Bobhanadri Bao 

Do. 

880 

Do. 

54. 

Koodayyailalem Oofialakriabna 

Do. 

lue 

Do. 

66. 

Inampodi Venkateawaiarao 

Do. 

1410 

^30e 

66. 

(Sogiottii Sobba Bao 

Do. 

1629 

Do. 

67. 

Vnannaaeni Anktunina Chovrdary Do. 

1690 

IDOa 

68. 

Barhakooda Venkata 

Do. 

2288 

Do, 

69. 

Bitargnwgianeyttla 

Pattatmuini Venkatarabbarao 

Do. 

2294 

Do. 

Sa 

Bo. 

If 

GO. 

Obaaa ftmbativaltoo 

Do. 

2419 

61. 

Annamaila TinipaHiaddn 

Do. 

2606 
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Name it the Candidate, 

Examinatioa. 

Beg, Na. 

Pariod. 

61 . 

Eoawm Bemkrhdma Praead 

Do. 

2648 

Do. 


Narindi Kanaka Rao 

Du. 

2787 

Do. 

<4. 

Avaaatala Suiyaprasadarao 

Do. 

2917 

Do. 

66. 

Fedada Venkata Satyam 

BA. 

8816 

Do. 

66, 

Mariganti Appalecibari 

Do. 

2418 

Do. 

67. 

Bamanadh Vittal Bhet}i, K. 

B.Com 

898 

Do. 

68. 

A. 8, R Joga Rao 

F.L 

296 

Do. 

69. 

T. Bamacliandta Rao 

Intel mediate 

63S2 

Debarred for 2 y 


I and 

? ennaitted to ait for tbe 
fniveraity BxamtnatioDS 
to be held m Match>Apri) 
1P67. 


B; Order 

V. SIMHADltl BAG, 

In-Charge Rtgtstrar. 


TANJAB UMVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 

No. a671.2760/67-G. 15th Februury, 1967. 

Sir/Medemi 


I am to inform yon that the Principal, Dyal Singh College, Kama], vtde bia letter No. 
8086, dated 29th January, 1957, baa riiaticaled the following stndenta, for a period of one 
year, w.e.f 29.h January 1957, for tbe icjaons mentioned below : 


8. No 

Name of the student 
(with Regd Nob.) 

Father’s Name. 

Claaa, 

Beaaons. 

1. 

Hardip Singh Virk 
(52 y 238; 

Rarbpal Singh Virk 

IV Year 

For man'hanoling one 
of the senior meuibeia 
of the ataff. 

2 

Amrik Singb 
(63.y-2l 

Naraiii Singh 

Do. 

Do. 

8. 

Guidial Singh Virk 
(68-y 29) 

Kartar Singb Virk 

Do. 

Do 

4. 

Kan war Jit Singb Virk 
(63-j-36t) 

Onreharan Singh 

Do. 

Do. 




KESAB MALL, 


Aealatant Begiatrar (co*(»'dination), 
for Begiatrar. 


PANJAB DNIVERBITy (CHANDIGARH) 

Notification 

It is hereby notified that 

1(a) Hardaraban Eaur _danghtcr of S. Earam Singh, Euclia Eaniboa inaide Sultan 
Wind Gate, Amntaar, Roll^o 122. Budhiman Examination, November, 1956, baa been 
disqnahfied for four years t,e 1956,1957, 1958 and 1959, for impereonation, under Begula- 
tion iS'a) at page 60 of the Calendar. Volume 1,1961 

(b'HohinderEaur dangfaterofS Biant Singh, Poat>Maater, Kot Bhagat Siogh, Sul* 
lao Wind Road. Amritaar, Registered No. 55-ez 5574, who iiapanamaled l^rdaraban Kaur, 
Ihm beeo declared as not a fit and proper person for any future examination of tbie Univer* 
rify, n^ar Begolation 18(d) (») at page 60 of the Calendar, Vol. 1, 1964. 

n A Diploma Ooniee in Library Science will be started at the Univereity Library. 
IlKa) With effect from tbe exammat on to be bold in 1957, M.A. Part I Examination 
will be b^d onAugust 1. 

lb) M.A. Bart II Examination of 1967 shall be held in September, 1957 bat M.A. 
Part lx Examination of 1058 and aabaegnent years shall be held on the let of Auguat. 

IV B.A. Hononra examination in Ur la hae been ioetitnted at ttue Univereity wltb 
Mhtt from tb«^ axaminetion of 1958. 

dumdigaih (eapftoti J. B. AOMIHOTEX. 

Doted lh« lith Mbcob. 1957. Raghitror, 






PANJAB UNIVBBSlTf. OBANDIQABH 


1 am fo lafotm jou bhafc iha Principal, 8. O. G. 8 Khalaa College, Haliilpor (Hoabiar* 
dot), ride bit letter No. 1281 • dated SOib Jacnaij 1957. bee rnetleated the following attident« 
with tffeet from ditth Jaanai^, 1967, fcr the rtasorn mentioned below (Beg. 4 and 6, Pb> 
University Cal 1964 Vol. Ill, page 17). 

S. No. Name and the registered Father’s name Class Basaons for natication 
No. of tbe student. 


1 Laebbmsa Baas Mebmi 
(54*gnr*i8) 


Gth March, 1957. 


Harnam Daae 3rd>;ear Gross miscondoot 


Tours faithfully, 

KEBAB AfALIi, 

Asstt. Kegietrar (co-ordnn« 
for Registrar, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


8ir/Madam, 

1 am to inform yon that the Pnocipal, Government Pcst-Gradoste Basic training Col* 
lege, Chandigaih, vide bia Uter, No. 183, dated '21st January, 1957, has expelled tbe follow¬ 
ing student, with effect from 21st January, 1967, for tbe reasons mentioned below 

8 No. Name and the registered Fstber'e name Class Reasons for eapulsion 
No. of the student. 

1 Eumaii Lajwanti Bewal Hanshobandra Rawel B.Ed. For making a grossly 
(62-ez-84b8). tbasic) false statement, about 

ber relationah p with 
the persrn with whom 
si e was staying at 
Chaudigarb. in her ap¬ 
plication form. 

Yiura faithfully, 

KF.8AR MALL 
Asal. Bcgl^(rsr ico-uidu ) 

13lb l‘ebruar>, 1957 Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIOARH 

|bir/Madam, 

. T am to inform yon that tbe Principal, Ahir College, Rewaii. ride las letter No 1027, 
bated lit Febmarj, 1967, baa eapelled the follouing atudenta. for a period of two years, with 
Vect from Snd February, 1967, for tbe reasona mentioned betow i— 


B-No Name of the etndent Pather’ename Clara 
il 62ar20 BbiiCband 8hri Chum Lai III year 


Bcsboos 

Groaa misconduct 
Yoore faithfully, r 


18th Febmary, 1967 


EE8AR MALL,, 
Asa*. Registrar (co-ordn,) 

for Reglstnr, •' i 


A 





tJlE OAtCtJtTA EfeVmV 


fATO, 


BANARAS HINDU tJKIYSBSXTT 
Office of tbe Begjstrar 
Copy of Besolotion: 

Oonsidered letter No. 8671/66-67 dated 8/lOth December, 1966 from tbe Principal, 
CcdJege of Mining A Metallnigy regarding 8hri Ebusb Eel Biogb, lat Year (Min. A Met.) 
for forging aignatnre of tbe Principal and the office eeal. 

Beaolred that Bhii Khuab Hal Singb, Isfe Year (Min. A Met,) be expelled from tbe 
University and in fnture be be not admitted to any of tl e conitiluent colleges of tbe 
University. 

Illegible, 

Regittrar, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Dffico of thf Uegiatrar. 

Crpy of Jiiaolntiou ■ 

Conaideied the kiter dated flit 4ih Manh, 1 >57 fr< m llu* runipit, Aynrudit College, 
B.H.U itgnrdmg Sri Kiraa K.uit I’aiid'', JI Yeai lAyunti'i) wIk na'i fi und cpiying from 
certain slip of papers. 

EESOLVED that Sri Bania Kant Pande, II Year (Ayiirvtda) be rusticated for two 
years with immediate effect for copying from certain slip of papers in tbe examination and 
bit result ot tbe 1957 examination be cancelled and be not permitled to appear at any 
University examination before 1969. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of ibe Regi-lrar 


This IB to inform you that the fol'iiwing r* d iit-» nho ipp iinl iii llip Adifis ion 
Examination/ Aynrvcdii Rtamnafion fb’ii it P/ofc,siona!) rf 1957 of flu Bmoiaa IDndii 
University have boen rinticatod for <wo }ea''R fw u’lng unfair iniaiiR at Her*' iminotiona 
and that their 1957 Bcamiiaton have bee i cm •oiled an 1 they would not be permitted to 
appear at any of the University Evamination before 195), vide Kcselutu n No 341 of the 
Standing Committee of tlio Academic Council passed at its meeting held in the 15th April, 
1967. 


Yours faithfully, 
H'egiblo, 
Regtttrar. 

S. No. Boll No Name and Address. 


1 . 


9 


8. 


4. 


6 . 


6 . 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

lOi 

11. 


2‘>16 Kamla Prasid Misra. 8/o ^Lri Biabani Narh Misti, D 14/28, Tehri 
ISeem, Bnnaiai 

642 Anand Prakash C/o Shri SK Sharma, MarvaHGali, Sadet Ganj, 
Lurknow. 

832 Bindeshwan Prasad, S/o Bhri Hiabnu Lai, Mob : Naisarak, Jamona]i- 
ka*n atb, Patna. 

8716 S. Picbsi Ra’, 8/o S'lri N.' . Moftu, 99, Rayapatiia High Bead, 
Mylapoie, Madma-t 

1428 Deo Narayan Ba;pai, 8/o Sbn Shanktha Pd. Ba'pai H. M. Tikra- 
para (Sbon-kapara) P.O. A R.S. Bilaspur, M.P. 

890 Smt. Shanti Sbiikla. D/o Pt liaja Rom Slmkla 104 A/ 800 A. P. 
Boad,Kanpur 

1379 Dbaram Kisbore D'lbf. 8/o Pt- Ram Kumar Dube, Baefairaf Ganj, 
Lu< know. 

4087 S.niva Bhagwan Pareek, H/o Shri Sagan Chandji Psreek Gita Preta, 
Gorakhpur. 

663 Em. Urmila Tiipalhi. D/o Bbri Lalji Tr.potbi, New A/7 Quaitera, 
H.H U., Banaras-S 

8168 Prakaah Na-ayan Rsigal, S/o Shri Bankey Bebari Lai Saigal, 
Nilkuntb 88/67 Cbowk. Ranaras. * 

1874 Dwarika Nath Dubedi, S/o Pt. BaJrom Dube, Cola Maballa, Arrah 
(ShiAabad) Bihwr. 



flO^ttlCAtlOSd 


m 


tmj 

AYURVEDA (FIBST PROFESSIONAL), 1957. 

1 Aytidhya Pfiisad Bai* 6/o Slrt Acbaibar Bii, Vill. A P.O. Ebaira* 
Banvwiir, (Deoria). 

BANARA8 HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Begisitrar. 

n/ll/20/& 11 May 4, 1967. 

Copy of B.Eoiution,: 

ConA'derccl (be cafrcs of malpractices at the Adinisaion aud Ayurvedic EzaminatioaB 
of 1957. 

JiKSOLVED (bat tbc canes be dealt «itb js sIiowt Itlow : 


AYVftVKniC E>AM1NATJ<)N 'l-IHKT I’HOFKSSIOXAL) 

I(o(l No Name Natuicof Guilt PuuishO'eut. 

7! !'hi\ Saian l'i.i>-ud T1 ecindidaio was Expelled; (be 1967 Exam. 

frund 'ipji’g from be cancelled and be not 
a <0 if. allowed adroissioo to any of 

ilic Couatitueot colleges of 
the University in future. 


A^.H\ UNIYKKSITY 
N< (ifcatiitii No ''fi, 1957. 

M i> Iiiic'iv nntiricdila' tin re''ii!'s of ibe f>il'i tsui" candi lilc^ bivc boon tancflled for 
10 >7 t’vn.r in.iti n ai d tli-*y li.ive bo n fiirtboi ,It (urn* I fro'ii appearing at any examination 
of tb* UiiiMi-nty in lilttt, as tbcj tiled cr altunp'td (t Hsa unfair means at tbe University 
evaiiiiuaticn of ItW? 


M.A. (PRFAIOUS) 


Roll No 

F.niol No. 

Name 

College or Centre 

Subject 

870 

ASSIfiOfd 

TTma Sbanker Awastbi Ex. 

St. PAV. Col., Kanpur 

English. 

889 

A511S9n0 

Days Bbanker Rbasfn 

V8SD. Col , Kanpar 

Sanskrit. 

3355 

A5312(i3o 

Krishna Nandsn KuUbteabtlia 

St. Johns Pol., Agra 

Economics 

4963 

AI9G751 

Sbii Nandau Sahai 

D.W, Col, Kanpur 

History. 



M.A. (FINAL) 


1216 

A625614 

Fate Singb Rawat 

DAV. Col.| Dehradun 

Hindi 



LL.B. (PREVIOUS) 


887 

A51G176 

Cliiranii Lai Bsnaal 

Govt. College, Ajmer 


1980 

A626780 

Kauabal Kishore Singh 

DAV. Col . Kanpur 


2087 

A6ig2ig 

Prabha Kant Miara 

Do. 


2*07 

A649029 

Sbii Piakaab Agrawal 

Do. 


2602 

A581121 

Ajit Singb Bansal 

Meerut College, Meerut. 


2699 

A631710 

Onkar Singb Sirobi 

Do. 


2880 

A68C822 

Mahcndra Pal Singh 

KGK. Col , Mcradabad 



B.T. 


890 ASfMdS KbiUri Singb Verms 


Bareilly Col.i BaieUly. 





I’fiB CAtCtmA ABVtBW 

B,A RABTI. 

96 

A6617819 

Hari Sbankor Bsjpab 

Agra College»Agra 

187 

A6617850 

Eriahaa Eanfc Gautam 

Do. 

183 

A6617883 

(Km) Nirmala Sioghal 

Do. 

697 

A6626 

Indra Ghand (Stuotat) 

St. John’s Col., Agra College Centro 

888 

A6617860 

Gopal Praaad Lavania 

Senate Hous», Agra Centre. 

1878 

A6617366 

Kamal Siugb Vernoa 

DS. Col., Aligarh 

4018 

A6610661 

Subhaa Chandra Katiyar 

Bareilly College, Bareilly 

4769 

A667886 

Bam Prakaab Versbney 
Nirbhny 

S. M. College, (jhacdausi 

6S03 

A66l816a 

Vijui Bahadurlal Brivastava 

M.P. Deg. Col., Gorakhpur Centre 

8800 

A6620856 

(Em) Chandra Wati Pal 

Holkar Col., Indore Centre 

9634 

A5616871 

Om irakash Bharma 

B.D. College, Jbanai Centre 

9782 

Ae616'236 

Hem Cbandrs Gupta 

Christ Church Col., Kanpur 

10046 

A6611466 

Bai] Nath Bachan 

DAV. College, Kanpur 

10162 

A664564 

Devi Pd, Dwivedi 

Do. 

10400 

A6611767 

Eriabaca Kumar Brivaalava 

Do. 

10986 

A6612312 

Bubhan Eban 

Do. 

11652 

A6ri21642 

Ba] Narain Towari 

Do. 

12610 

662662 

Jaediab Prasad 

NREC College, Kbuiia 

12868 

A66I1020 

Sbeo Dan 8ingh Dagiii Do- », Ceutic 

iDAV Col., Dulftndbshabr) 

12909 

A6619768 

Prom Gbaml bharitia Ex. Bt. 

Do. 

18494 

A661288 

Narerdra Siogh 

EB. College, Mathura 

14111 

A669781 

Prem Cliaud Jam 

Meerut College, Meenit 

14899 

A6697a6 

Piom Singli Ex. St. 

Do. 

14687 

A6616614 

Bbaian Vir Batbi 

NAB College, Meenit 

16801 

A663C04 

Arjun DfO 

JV. Jam Deg Col., Babaranpnr 

Roll No, Enrol No, 

Naim.' 

College I’l Cl ntie 

17327 

A666371 

Manvcndra Singh AK ('< lUge, B|iibt>habad 

P,A. PART IT 

12 

A64n891 

Huki'in Cliand Join (\V. M.) 

DAV. Cdlegc Ajiiifr 

43 

A651i7i'4 

Huri Kieban CbliaLcria 

Agia College, Agra 

149 

A6479r0 

Karo Bingb 1 udav 

Do. 

270 

A6513764 

Milhan Lai (St B. B. Col.) 

Do. Centre 

482 

A6811977 

Som Pal Gupta 

Do. 

489 

Assiiggo 

Badri Pd. Patbak. Ex. Bt. 

Do Centre 

1154 

A6616846 

Sureab Gbaudra Gupta 

Givt. College, Ajmer 

1686 

A643176 

Om Prakaab Saxena 

DB, College, Aligarh 

1664 

A6620409 

Chandra Eetu Singh 

Do. Centre 

3879 

A668098 

Dina Nath Gcel 

Bareilly College, Bareilly 

8638 

A662176 

Bam Bharosay Lai 

HM. College, (ibandausi 

6168 

A5411064 

Mangal Praaad Brivaalava 

MP. Col., Gorakhpur Centro 

6661 

A6616g80 

Amar Nath Brivastava 

TD. College, Jaunpur 

7102 

A6576068 

Batiah Chandra Kanuban 

B D. Col , il liar ai 

7784 

A664086 

Mnrlidhar B. Bhatia 

DAV. College, lianpur 

7822 

A6550S2 

Onkar Lai Dixit 

Do. 

8466 

A62g244 

Krishna Kant Shatma 

Do. Ceutie 

8796 

A6620259 

(Km) Jayanti Itani Nandi 
Bnrmau 

Do. Centre 

1 0860 

A65g611 

Krishna Baj Singh 

Meerut C.ol. Meerut 

10897 

A64861 

Munishwar Dayal Tyagi 

Do. 

10663 

A66g947 

Boren Singh Maberiya 

Do. 

10696 

A560916 

Vikram Singh 

Do, 

12144 

A644SI0 

Bamesb Chandra Pant DSBO. Col. Nainilal 

B So. PART I 

671 

A6628608 

E. MatLewa 

Oort. College, Ajmer 

1444 

1M8 

A6U78g9 

Mohan SarSn Chaturvedi 

S.M. College, Chindauai 

A566162 

Mohan Lai Vijay 

M.M.H. Col., Ohaziabad 

2891 

A6616888 

Kiiabna Nand 

KN, Govt. Col., Qyanpnr 

8100 

A6612640 

Mabiab Eomar Baizada 

DAV College, Eanpnr 

8149 

A6612672 

Onkar Prasad Bakaena 

Do. 

8862 

A6612816 

Sureodra Eumar Johri 

Do. 

8582 

A6660eS 

Byed Jarar Husain 

Do. 

62 

A662767 

lihvendrs Pal Singh 

NBEC College, Eburja 

4806 

8662780 

Hari Shankar (Bx. St. GHX). 
Gol.) 

EGE. Ool., Moradabad ConlCv 

4712 

A66U127 

Mohan Lai Sab 

DSB. Govt. Cob, Nainital 



19671 


NOTIFICATIONS 


940 


B.8c. PABT U 

971 A6416U3 Sbytm Baba (St. BB. Col.) St. Jubos Col.. Agra Ceotre 

1871 Afi65660 Darshao Xial Stobdero DAY. Col.* Kanptii 

1902 A6i9I40 Hari Sbanker Tewari Du. 

1971 A54J212 Narendra Natb SriTastava Do. 

102S A655879 Fyaie Lai Miata Do. 

1996 A555895 Radba Cbaran Ilal Do. 

2011 A5559a2 Ba}Di Kant Paaday Du 

2061 A649332 Burendra Singb Du 

2106 A549386 Vireadra Banip Bakacoa Do 

9647 Ai 12267 Bbtipendra Siogh Verma Ex. Meerut CoH ge, M> eru 

Bt 

2G6G A 474766 Madan Mohan Kausbik I Ex. Bu) Do 

B COM, PABT 1 

317 A662430 Dcoki Nandtiu Baral sent foi Aligarh 

330 A6621&3 Jagduh Pra^tad Mitai Do. 

3*0 A5G247J Badi ey hh^ani Bliaiina Do. 

2647 A561439J Bhyatii Sttiieer libitia DIV College, Kanpur 

2677 A50J83'J6 Bureab Chandra Agiawal Do 

2774 A51731 Gopal Das T-iiduu VSSD College, Kanpur 

318J A5693‘S6 Jai Praksbh Gupta Murut College, Meurut 

B.COM. PABT II 

318 A5673.16 Oirisli Babu Varahney (Ex BaraLseni Col., Aligarh 

6i ) 

377 A6il97'J Chandra Prakash V8r-.hnpy Do. 

(E\ St ) 

70H A6115657 An.iDd rraktah Aroia D\\ ColUgi , DebraDun 

2139 Audi *711 JakdiBh CLand ComuKKx. NBBC College, Khurja 

Bt.) 

AOBA UMVEBBITY 

The Examination result of 1057 of tbe following exndiJit-s has bet ii cancelled on 
account of uaing or altiiuptiiig tousi unfair iiirans — 


LLH tPHEVlorsl 


Boll No 

Enrol No 

.N'ame 

College or Centre 

1920 

A649idl 

Drabaia Dutt Uunedi 

D k V C< liege, Kanpur 



B.A PABT I 


1616 

1726 

4460 

8887 

10106 

10391) 

1240) 

12G13 

13671 

14424 

A667264 

A657321 

A6613S11 

A6C211CO 

A66il51() 

A6518.V2 

A5G6I9 

A5610-66 

A56137 

A65994.) 

Ghan Shaim Singh Yorma 
PuranlialiPx St) 

Mnnti BakOi 

Baluiuk.uid S’ligb 

Bii] Swarup Awastln 

K i^-lina Gopal Nipaui 

Oin Chandra Bhab 

Hem Singb 

Itusan Lai Vcriun 

Sbaflt{ Ahmad Kban (Ext St} 

Barahsoni Col , Aligarh 

Do. 

Hjinidiu College, Bhopal 

T.D College, Jaunpur 

DAV College, Kanpur 

Do. 

\ BSD College, Kanpur 

NBEC. College, Khurja 

KU. Coliegt, Mathura 

Meerut College, Meerut 



n A. PABT ir 


9612 

A6619488 

Banwan Lai Kaualuk 

KEEC. College, Khurja Centre 



B.8c. PABT I 


379C 

A668967 

Isliwar Chandra Tyagt 

Meerut Col tgi, Metrut 



B.COM. PART II 

• 

1115 

A5626S0 

Liklian Lai Sliarma 

Victoria College, Gwalior Ceati« 

Senate Rouse, Agra 

L P. MATHCB, D.Bo, 

Jane 90/22,1967. 

E*gi*hc*r» 
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THB OAliCtJTTA RJSVIBW 


{A0a. 


BANARA8 HlNDtJ tTNIYBBSlTY 
Office of ttw B.'gtatiar 
Bef. No. lJ/14/6, Dated June 6,1967 
Corrigt adiim 

Please read Roll No. 363 of B.8c (Pure) Knslian Tasl Arora, D5/62i Tripura Bhairgyii 
Dasaaswamedh, Vardnasi lu place of Roll No 336 f 0 So (Pure) Jag Jiwan Das Vanaali 
K28/32, Dudb Vinayak, Banarai in fbo lut of rustiiatu.n isautd lo you Ptde Ibia office letter 
No. II/14/1/5/1141 to 1160, dited May - 28 , Do i/ 1-6-1157 . 

Illegible. 

Begiatrar. 

BANABAR HINDU UNIVUB^ITY 
OfBi't of the Be^istiar 
Bpf No. ll'll/l .Tune 15,1967. 

Ccrr'penduin 

Please treat rustication of Shn Dakahmi Narain Jeiswal, Bo’l No 603 of B.A. Exami¬ 
nation. 1957 as caac.’lled as shown to the hat of rustication issued eiJe this office letter No. 
II/14/1/6 dated May 29, 1957. 

Illegible. 

ItegiBtrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar 

No. 11/14/6 17iL Jone, 1067. 

Copy of Resolution : 

Considered the eases of iiialpracticLS at the various eiatuinaiions of the University 
of 1967. 

Resolved—That the cases of mail laetices at the \aiioiis exaiiiinatioas of the Univeraity 


be dealt as shown bebw 

Roll No. Name. 

K\aiiiinnt>on 

Ruiijivt 

Papei 

Pumalioient. 

19 

Man Mohan Kn ihna 
Trnedi 

B -^1 (Ind 
Uhriii.) 

rii 10 
tOeg ) 

11 

Rii-.ljt.i'i*il hr two 
jears, tin 1957 Bxam. 
be cancvlltd and nut 
to be pi rinillcd to 
Mpear at any of the 
University examina¬ 
tion before 1959. 


BANABAR HINDU UN1\ F.KBITY 
Uffitt of III Itigistrar 

II/14/1/6/1C68 to 1686 


Illtgible. 

Hegtstrar. 


2‘Uli May. 1067 


This IS to iuforiD you that the fol’owing eaiididai s appealed in the examinations 
noted below against their names have boon nis'ieatei for two yean for using unfair means 
at their examinations and that their 1967 Rxuiumatiuus have been eaoeclled and they would 
not be permittod to appear at any of the Univereity Examination before 1969. oide Resolu- 
timi No. 876 of the Standing Committee of the Acadcm'c Council passed at its ineeling bell 
on the IStb April, 1967. 


No, 

BoUNo. 

Name and Address, 

Examination. 

1. 

61 

Kedar Nath Dubey, 8/o Sbiwa Nath Dubey, 
Vill. Eharauty, P 0. Obte (Oaya). Dt. 

I.A. 

8 . 

819 

Ram Shankar Patfaak, 6/o Bedar Nath 
Pathak, 8/11 A.B.C.. Benaras. 

Do. 

8. 

16D 

Sbiva Murat Oopts. P/o Lalp Gup*a, 
Barigon Newada, Jaunpur. 

I.Com. 

4 . 

149 

t 

Tarkeahwar Nath Dpadhyay, 6/o Itfsdhaban 
Upadbyayfi, Vill. andP.O. Bnkbpura, Dist. 
BaUia. 

B.8o. (Pare) 
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* 

6. 

069 

Radar Nath Srivastava. S/o Eailash Nath 
Brlvastava C 7/169 Sain Pam (Chetganj) 

^nana. 

B.A. 

6. 

1041 

Brij Pal Das Shah. R/o Ba n Dm Shah, 

K WJ/Sl Gwaldas &ha Lane, Vamnasi. 

Do. 

7. 

1365 

Piem Chandm Lai, S/o Shyam Narain Lai, 

Vtll. and P.O. Umaraha, Banaras. 

Do. 

S. 

1381 

Bam Swaroop Prasad, S/o Kunj Behan 
Prasad, Vill Chilra, P 0 Soubarsa, Dist. 
Musaffarpur 4 Bihar) 

Do. 

9. 

1779 

Ram Dhari Pandey, S/o Suraj Praia! 
Paodey, Vill. Belwan, P O. Pabara, Dist. 
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BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 

Dr ATrLriiANDR\ Roy, M A , Ph D (Lond.) 

Calcufla Vnwersiiy 

Rritihh coionial polK\ has teiudined fundamentallv unaltered sinca 
the time the oolnmes were cieated w'hethei m Africa oi Asia It waa 
iigid and inipeiJiilist in elmiactei as it is to-day although a f>ection of 
the Riitish peo))le it , the Tiahouiiles had all along been, until 
sometimes hack, advocj'ting a liheial polu\ towards the colonies The 
ina|0}itv of the Biitish Lahoui MrAcinent at the time of the South 
Atiican Wai (1H‘)0-1‘102) <haiactensed it as an iinpetiahst war against 
a Bmall people with the object of destro\ing the independence of thtbt 
people and obtaining possession of its national lesoutces—gold mines 
and diamond mines—for a powerful group of monopoly capitalists Is 
there any difference between the monopolists dine for gold and 
diamonds in South Afiica at the beginning tif the century and their 
drive for tin and rubber m Malaya at the piesent time? Certainly not, 
the motive being the same. Sometimes hack (Mav 1052) the then 
Labour Government, issuing a pamphlet “Pioblerns of Foreign Policy,** 
recognised the fact that “ underneath the ferment m Asia a historic 
revolution la in progress. Conscious of their rights and dignitv as 
nations they (the Asian peoples) are demanding freedom of control by 
European peoples *’ (P. 3). The Labourites admitted wdien m Power 
that the aims of the colonial revolutions were (1) to destroy native 
feudalism, (2) to emancipate the country from the ooiitiol of the foreign 
groups, owners of plantations, tin mine^. lailways and harbours and 
to gain control over their own industries and raw materialti. But 
aa 4 »att«r of 1^, the Li^urites have done verj’ httie m 
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their liBeral ide^ into action. Although they boast of the measure of 
8elf4gD'«e|dih^t which they gave to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
it wilf^ot be disputed to say that the then British Government had not 
the strength to hold them in the old way, and hence tliey had to make 
concessions to India and tlie countries around it. But wherever they 
have sufficient strength, the British Government are involved in fighting 
the colonial liberation movement as in Malaya, Kenya and British 
Guiana. In a recently published pamphlet (Feb. 1955), “ Facing the 
facts in the colonies ”, the Labourites ha^e exposed themselves. In 
fact, they have outright ignored the leahties of colonial rule previously 
recognised by the party. Their pihcy approximates to Tory policy. 
Of course, a few years back, they exposed their approximation 
unambiguously to the Torj Policy ulien m th<' House of Commons, 
Mr. Attlee in reply to a question by Mr. Churchill on ‘2.3rd August, 
1945, regarding the colonies, said, tliat he (Mr. Attlee) fully recollected 
the British Government’s statements that Britain did not contemplate 
any modification m the sovereignty of His Maje.sty’s territories both in 
Asia and Africa. ‘‘ Apparently ”, observed Dr. Badhakrishnan, ” the 
liabour Government intends to cany on the imperial policy of its 
predecessors ” (‘ Is this Peace ’?—!'. H). Aboui tlic attitude of the 
British Government to their colonies, Dr. Hadhaknslmnn said, ” The 
present owners (meaning the Tones) did not wish to set the dependent 
territories on the path of independence ” (Jhid-V. ti). In a word, it 
can be said that the British Government, no matter whether Labour or 
Tory, are bent on perpetuating their coloni.il rule iiispite of their frank 
admittance of the fact that a ” histone revolution is in progress in the 
colonies ”, and why? 


Tnterentf! in Colonies 

Four different types of colonies have been enumerated in the 
pamphlet ” Facing facts in the colonies ”, viz., (1) “ colonial territories 
where trusteeship for the benefit of the colonial peoples themselves is 
the predominating factor ”, (2) “ in others, economic interests lie at the 
roots of colonial rule ”, (3) ” Yet again there remains the emotional 
tie with the crown and the Flag,” and (4) “ the fourth category which 
is rapidly becoming of paramount importance within the British 
empire is the drive of white settler-communities to establish their own 
imperial rale by joining both political and economic control of the 
territories where they have settled.” 

This analysis is just an attempt to confuse the real issue. There 
can be no denying the truth that one colony differs from anothw, but 
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iib« eiueiitial fact about them is that the ruling authority of the ookxpt$ 
deriTes economic advantages, and whatever may be the form of govecm- 
ment in any particular cobny, the real government deciding the polhqr 
in the last analysis, is the government in London. 

The economic interest are enormous. In the first place, the white 
firms engaged in colonial trade, derive super-profits, and m the second 
place, these firms provide a slumbhiig lilock to the development of the 
indigenous economy. The foreign firms have completely monopolised 
tea, and rubber plantations and mining industries. They have the 
advantage of cheap labour, no trade unionism or weak trade unionism, 
enabling them to earn much highei profits than usual. Hence it is 
understandable, tliew fnnis aie not at all mttrested in tlie all round 
developments of the colony. 

Besides these firms, theie are trading companies. These 
companies are the link between the pcasantiy and the capitalist world 
market, selling the goods manufaotuicd in the parent cities. Formerly, 
these conipanies used to hu\ and sell on tlieii own arisnmt the produce 
of the peasantiv. But now tliev lue huving agents at a fixed allowance 
of those pioiluils loi the ^laiketini* IViaid'.. Tluough these agents 
British giHids reacJi the colonial mailvils It (anuot he gainsaid that 
the very existence ot these tx'udmg companies is a hindrance to the 
large-scale giowtli ot the indigenous nieuanlile I’oimnuniiv. 

Despite the profits derived In paiticnlai films, the Britisli 
capitalist syssteiu, as a whole, detives enormous gams from the e^ilouies. 
Britain sees in ineivased eolouial exploitation and increased sale of 
colonial products to the U.B.A., in return fur dollars, a way out of its 
economic difficulties. .Xs a matter of tact, the colonies are compelled 
to buy Britiah goods in prefeience to goods ril other countries however 
cheajier and advantageous they might be. 


What British Govt, want'} 


The British Government, whether Labour or Tory, want to 
continue and extend their colonial rule in every possible wa.y. They 
do not*propose to transfer the mines and the plantations, the main 
economic resources of the cokinies, to the colonial peoples. Tliey do 
not desire to replace the white trading organisations witli tradmg 
organisations operated on a small scale bv the colonial peoples 
ihemselves. On the contrary, they reallj* mean to increase the invest¬ 
ments of their nationals in order to extend the existing system in tl^ 
colonies. The Labour pamphlet quoted above, has laid down that it ¥t 
not posaible to develop the colonies “ without outside assistaneei. 30b 
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Argues titAt private investors in the metropolis have to be encograged to 
lAy oat their capital on a grand scale in the colonies, of coarse, sal^eot 
to certain conditions. “ It must be remembered ”, the pamphlet 
argues, ” that if you need private foreign capital, the terms on which 
you allow it to operate must be such that private investors feel that they 
wiU themselves benefit- Tins may mean the ex)H>rt t'f greater profit 
payments than you really wish to permit.” This argument cannot be 
gainsaid. The private investor won't go into the colonies unless he is 
assured of a big and safe return, although the Labourites apprelieiid 
that their advocacy for more private investment in the colonies might 
be unpopular in the Labour Movement. As a precautionary measure, 
the Labour pamphlet savs tlidl care should be taken to ensure that 
private enteiprise ” does not become so powerful that it could secure 
a stronghold on the economy and virtual control of the goveniment.” 
How absurd to pretend that such enteriinses would not go in tor super¬ 
profits but would remain satisfied with a modest rate ot interest. The 
Labourites let the eat out of the hag hv putting the tjueslion before the 
Labour Movement thus, ‘‘ In view ot tlie fact (hat the capitalist system 
is likely m our opinion to la.st for a long time and m view of the fact 
that the capitalists wnll not invest in the colonn-s unles-. thev get a good 
return for their monev, had'iit we better drop our previous (Socialist) 
opposition to impenalist exploitation.” So it seems that the Hnnsh 
Socialists are bent on keeping alive and extending further the imperialist 
apparatus of exploitation in the colonies. 

So far as the colonial trade unions are concerned, the British 
Labourites, following the policy of tlie Tories, suggest something which 
would definitely injure the last hope left to the colonial jieoplea. They 
take it for granted that there is a danger of a too rapid growth of trade 
unionism, and that the colonial trade unions are often inspired by 
political groups. Henc^ at present, they are considering the possibilities 
of introducing working class adult education into the colonies, that is, 
the Labourites are advocating for non-political trade unions. They 
admit that British trade unionism ” grew out of bitter and tragic 
struggles of the working class movement ” and ” one is forced to ask if 
genuine trade unionism can be created otherwise ”? (Ibid). Of course 
it cannot*. Even in the richest capitalist land—^the U.S.A.— trade 
unkmism grew in that way. British trade union history proves that 
tmly tatder compulsion that the employers recognised the unions. But 
so tor As the colonial trade unions are concerned, in the opinion of the 
Hritith Government, it is wrong to (1) obtain recognition by atrikes, 
and (3) Abtoin recognition by a ballot vote of the workers. That tras 
toe argument of the present Conservative GOv^mant for dtotittytog 
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Hm coMtittttion ol British Quiana. Heiuso both the Labourites and the 
OoMerva^ives favour setting up of tame-^taade unicms m the colonies. 


Self-government for the colonies? 

The Ijabourites are raising host** of objections lo giving any cf 
the existing colonies independence in the forseeable future and on this 
issue tliey are in line with the Tory policy, as Sir William Bidsdtde 
says, “ of the many views they (i.r., the Labourites and Tories) had in 
common, one concerned the im{)ortance ol keeping foreign policy out of 
and above party politics.” Self government, hoivever, had been granted 
to India and the coantries around it, but still Britain continues to hold 
those colonies uhich she is able to hold. Malaga is as fit for self- 
government as Burma or Ceylon, but ^he has not yet been given that 
privilege. 'I’lie fact that the British (JuMTimient do not contemplate to 
giving self-govcinment could be well illustrated b\ the following facta. 

In British (imana, the IVsiplc's Progicssne Partv gamed a 
luajorily at a general election on a programme ot seit-government. A 
few months later thev are thrown out of office although it was admitted 
that the newlj constituted govermnent had the peoples' support, just 
what hapiiened in Kast Bengal in V C'ommissiou, appointed by 

the British Government, reiKirted that it would be useless to hold 
another new general election because the People's Progressive Party 
would win again. The British l.<abour Partv argued in a round about 
way that the constitution should not have been suspended but that “ the 
Governor should have vetoed the legislation of the People’s Progressive 
Party ”, which certainly amounts to the same thing. The Government 
justified their action by observing that “It is clear, their (P. P. P.) 
objective was to turn British Guiana into a totalitarian state subordinate 
to Moscow and a dangerous platform for extending communist influence 
in the Western Hemisphere ” (Colonial Office statement, Oct. 9,1953). 
How could a countiy of 487,000 People separated from any other 
communist state b> thousands miles of ocean—set up “a totalitarian 
state sulsirdinatc to Moscow Troops wore sent in and the leaders 
arrested “ with a view' to preventing them acting in a maimer prejudicial 
to public Nifclv and onhT “ (Ilml ). 'Die (thscrvaiion ol Mi- 
'T. M. Cambell, the Chairman of a Canadian firm that “ British Guiana 
remains the source of our existence and the foundations of out 
struoture ”, surely betrays the Government’s often rejieated declaiatton 
of granting self-government to the colonies. 

In the case of Kenya, the Government claimed that an 
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rising was in being and hence they resorted to repression «id mass 
arresto. The Labour party supporting the fight c^sinst ‘ Man Man ' 
argued that “ real progress is impossible until psychological and political 
conditions are such that co-operation on equal terms is possible ...... 

Opposition has been expressed in some circles to Britain sending troops 
to the colony. Would it be u more Socialist Policy to withdraw our 
troops and leave the people there to settle the issue by force or would 
this be more likely to lead to either a black or a white tyranny? If so, 
have we a responsibility to try to avoid this? (Facing Facts, etc.) 
The statement contains no proposals to meet the present situation in 
Kenya, nor any suggestions for negotiations on the future of Kenya. 
(My article, " In the background of Kenya ”, vide, Hindustfaan 
Standard—^9th December, 1954, contains some important informations.) 

Again on Malaya both the Ijabourites and the Toiies hold the same 
view, that is, an armed rising is in being prejudicial to public safety and 
order. The Labour Pamphlet says, ‘‘ In 1948 there was a communist 
rising in Malaya, which having failed in its object of establishing 
‘ liberated areas ’ resorted to acts of terrorism.” Hence they argue, 
The events in Malaga raise in a dramatic form the question of whether 
Britain should concede self-government immediatelv on the threat of 
force, or whether it should suppress violent moves m the interests of 
democracy.” Se’f-go\erument was conceded to India precisely for this 
reason. In Southern Ireland, Canada and Australia, self-government 
was granted “ on the threat of force.” Up till the movement that 
seems to be the only way by which colonies have ever obtained self- 
government. Here are peoples rebelling against White domination. 
Surely this is part of the “ historic revolution in progress.” Yet British 
troops are engaged in suppressing it. The ti-uth is as Bng. Head (Tory. 
M.P.) opines, ” Malaya, a key strategic area, is also of great economic 
value, since the export of rubber is one of our main dollar earners,” 
(‘ Pattern of Peace ’-P. 26). Hence excuses are not wanting for justify¬ 
ing the armed suppression of the Malaya Peoples as in the case of other 
colonial Peoples and denying them self-government. Particularly, the 
British Socialists support the Government sending troops in the colonies 
on the ground that if they got self-government, there is no guarantee 
that they would establish ‘ democracy although they asserted some¬ 
times back (in their pamphlet, * our first duty-Peace ’) “ that we have 
now to defend our gains, to go further towards Socialism and in 
particular, towards greater equality of wealth and opportunity which is 
(he essffne^ of Socialism." At last after years of troubles, the British 
Govmiment have conceded to the demand of the independence whicii 
Maliya will achieve on Slet August of this year. 
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Tht Future 

British has been affected by crisis after crisb in the post 'trtix 
period and the military costs of war in the colonies are adding enormondy 
to Britain's difficulties. Time is important and a new approach to the 
colonies is desirable. The attempt of Britain to hold back the colonial 
lilieration inovement is imposing an enormous drain on the economy. 
The policy of emancipating the colonial peoples and on that basis enter* 
ing into a politico-economic association with them on the basis of 
equality is only real way forward. Britain needs the food and raw 
materials of the colonies, while on the other hand, the colonies need 
industrial and technical assistance which only Britain can offer. Hence 
the possibility of an honourable association with the colonial Peoples, 
is there which Britain should attempt for before long. This attempt 
would remove much of her present difficulties and surely endure her 
fame as the champion of democracy. 



THE SCX:iAL THEME IN THE NOVELS OE 
GEORGE MEREDITH AND THOMAS HARDY 


G. V. L. N. Sasma 

Department of English, Gauhati University 

*' And there was a Horse in the King’s stables; and the name of 
the Horse was Genius ”—wrote Walter de la Mare. Both Meredith 
and Hardy rode this Horse; but whereas the former drove him into 
the realm of comedy rejecting immortality and piping— 

Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall, 

the latter rode into the realm of tragedy crying— 

Oh Thou, who Man of Baser Earth didst make, 

And ev’n with Paradi'^e devise the snake, 

For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 

Poetic comedy is Meredith’s powerful w’capon in his 

assaults against pride and vanity and all their brood. He sings and as 
he sings, he dissects. He is not of course among the great psychologists 
who thread their way anonymously and jiatiently in and out of the dark 
corridors of the mind and who subtly and perfectly, individualise each 
character. His analysis re-creates rather tlian divides his object by a 
series of visions which he limns in impassioned prose. He is essentially 
one with the poets who identify the character with the passion, who 
‘ symbolise and make abstract ’. This poetic identification of the 
character with emotion is, in part, due to a close observation ot the 
most delicate shades of the comedy of human relations. “ Man ”, 
says Meredith, “ is the laughing animal; and at the end of the infinite 
search, the philosopher finds himself clinging to laughter as the best of 
human fruit, purely human and sane and comforting.” While 
Aristotle attributed a cathartic effect to tragedy, Meredith held that it 
was the function of comedy to ” touch and kindle the mind through 
lau^t^.” 

Meredith developed his theory of comedy in his Essay on 
Comedy, in the prelude to the Egoist and in his ode to the comic spirit. 
Comedy, according to him, is a great social force, a means of pui^ug 
man of unsociid vices and of inculcating a sense of humour. Without 
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a sense -of humour even a god is no god. A grftin a( humour would 
have saved Sir Willoughby Patteme or Sir Austin Feverel. Meredith 
suggests tliat “ a gtx>d wind of laughter ultimately would have relieved 
Sir Austin of much of blight of self-deception and oddness and extra> 
vagance; and given him a healthier view of our atmosphere of life; but 
he had it not." 

Meredith is too cheerful a humourist to be a satirist. The latter 
is a moral agent, a ‘ social scavanger working on a storage of bile’. 
He is often a misanthrope who goes about the world with a fleck of 
foam upon his lips. Meredith, however, observes that no misanthrope 
can ever aspire to be a humourist. He adds—" You may estimate your 
capacity for comic perception by being able to delect the ridicule of 
them you have without loving them less and more by being able to see 
yoursell somewhat ridiculous to dear eyes and accepting the correction 
of their image of vou. To love comedy. \ou must know the real world 
and know men and women well enough not to expect too much of them.” 

Meredith’s preoccupation with social comedy make.s him a keen 
observer of men and manners and prepares us for the large role which 
women play in his no\els. Alter a stud\ of a novel ol Meredith, one 
rises wath the exhilarating conviction that men and women are not 
cats and monkeys, but beings cap.*ible of growing more graceful than 
the angels and iinglitier than the leviathan. Among such beings 
women are the elect of Meredith. Indeed there is no society without 
women and Meredith affirms—" Where a veil w over women’s faces, 
you cannot have society.’’ It was the mission of Meredith to tear such 
veils where he found them. He knew that the comedy of life is enacted 
by both man and woman, yet he re!ih'>ed how the c'iined> is made 
lively and dynamic by woman who is the unconstuous and often 
unostentatious initiator of all action, man being only her second fiddle. 
The types of women in Moredithian fanta^v. limned in unforgettable 
portraits, are kaleidoscopic; hut his womanly ideal, far removed from 
prurience, is always free from febrile aberrations and is, to quote 
Fdward W’agenknecht, " certainly one of the finest tributes ever paid 
the sex in the frame of art." 

In life, Meredith was a feminist and held that—“ women of the 
independent mind are needed for any sensible degree of piogres.s They 
Will so educate their daughters that these w'lll not lie instructed at the 
start to think themselves naturally inferior to men because lext muscular 
*nid need not have recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to make 
their way in the world.” 

An appropriate title for the complete works of Meredith can be 
‘ Womeai against Men.’ Though inferior in physical prowess, 
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are superior to meu in humour, intelleotual eminence and penetrating 
insight. They are less inclined to tilt at wind-mills or ride Hippogrifi 
than are men. Their feet are planted firmly in the green earth; yet 
they are more likely to transcend their selves than men. In 
Meredithian fiction, they are the deputies of the Comic Spirit and by 
them man is tested, judged, rusticated or rewarded. They throw into 
bold relief the high aspirations and low life of the hypocritical man. 
Like Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, Sir Willoughby Patterne (the principal 
character of the novel. The Egoist, 1879) rides forth in quest of the 
elf-queen for his overweening vanity accepts no other woman for his 
spouse. But his egoism eclipses his idealism. We fiist see him as an 
ardently admired philanderer condescendingly accepting the adoration 
of Laetitia Dale, sweeping off an heiress and losing her to gain a 
greater prize in the debonair Clara Middleton. Eventually Clara 
realises that life would be intolerable with an incorrigible egoist. The 
egoist is at last forced to let go his hold on Clara, and he does so on 
condition that she should marrj his unassuming kinsman, Wliitford 
Vernon. The reader, of course, cannot help a derisive smile at the 
petty self-absorption with its insistent note of res}x>nhibjhl> for the 
care and protection of the caged bird that is no longer in the cage. At 
last the twice-jilted Sir Willoughby is compelled to eat his humble pie 
and beg the hand of the twice-jilted and once-despised Laetitia. Pride 
has its fall and ultimately the mortified Sir WiHoughbv secures a 
Laetitia whose eyes are ojicned and who sees him as ne really is. Thus 
in the egoist’s prosecution, Clara and Laetitia are the ) rosecuting 
counsel and Jury while the other women of the novel, are admirable 
Witnesses. Sir Willoughby shivers m his shoes at the veiy idea ot 
being found out by Mrs. Mountstuart, Lady Busshe or Lidv Culmer 
who know him more precisely than he knows himself. 

It is rather strange that Meiedith’s proclivity for moral idealism, 
his amazing fertility of wit and his wealiJi of ciitical observation hf\c 
gone to exalt the womanlv ideal at the expen-e of man’s innate 
nobility. In some of his novels, be has held up to ridicule the faithless¬ 
ness which Meredith imagines to be native to sophisticated man. Lucy, 
Dahlia, Vittona, Clara, Renee, Diana, Aminta are worthy to stand 
beside their Shakespearian sisters. These graceful characters are 
bedevilled with such depraved figures as Richard Feverel, Edward 
Blanoove, Sir Willoughby Patterne and Lord Ormont. What 
slxMoainable foils: What striking contrasts! Richard’s breach of faith 
almost breaks the heart of the helpless Lucy. Dahlia Fleming is 
betrayed by Edward; Laetitia jilted by Sir Willoughby, Aminta is 
shanked by Lmd (teont. These stories merely illnstn^e tbe over- 
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riding hypotherif of Meredith that woman is the touch<stone of man*# 
int^^ty. In all the novels of Meredith, the presiding deities in the 
social cavalcade are women. In Evan Harrington, it is Lady Jocelyn 
and Bose who dominate the story and fill it with rich fragrance. Sir 
Franks, Lady Jocelyn’s husband c^innot be said to have groaned under 
the tyranny of the petticoat government; but in comparison with his 
indomitable wife, he js a soft milk-sop and his constant code of honour 
is deference to the superiority of his wife’s judgment. Rose, in a 
similar way, governs the heart of Evan. On one occasion, she eggs 
him on to hazard a break-neck leap. Even the women of minor 
importance have their own distinction. Harriet i.s admired and adored 
bv her husband as a fine duck and Louisa—^the inimitable Lousia— 
Harriet’s sister, is the bantam hen who outherods Herod. 

The last four novels of Meredith are illuminating variations on the 
common theme—‘ w'oman in the toils of a hypocritical and tyrannous 
man-made society.’ Diana of the Crosswaijs (1885) deals with a scandal 
about Sheridan’s beautiful grand-daughter, Mrs. C’aroline Norton, 
whose husband unsuccessfully sought to divorce her on a charge of mis¬ 
conduct with Lord Melhimme, the renowned Victorian Prime Minister. 
Mrs. Norton w-as falsely accused of selling a government secret to the 
London Times after working it out from her admirer. Lord Melbourne. 
This novel, the finest of Meredith’s novels on the theme of female 
emancipation, is memorable for the freshness and charm of its heroine. 
In her freedom, intelligence and elfish buoyancy, she resembles 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind. In the second of the last novels, One of 
Our Conqnerorft (1891), we see the heroine in the undignified role of a 
common law wife. The third novel. Lord Orniont and his Aviinta 
(1894) is built upon the career of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of 
Peterborough. It deals with the problem of the sanctity of the 
marriage-tie in a critical situation and offers a wealth of psychological 
and ethical reflections. In The Amazing Marriage (1895), the last of 
Meredith’s complete novels, Fleetwood spurns in haste the peerless 
pearl of a woman’s pure love only to repent at leisure for his folly. 

In his delineation of w'oman. Meredith was a typical Victorian. 
His creations are not happily vitiated by the gross passions and 
temptations which blight the worlds of Balzac or Flaubert. The 
peculiar vices of his w'orld are only snobbery and egoism. It never 
occurred to him to imitate the French Naturalists and * fiddle harmonics 
on the strings of sensualism.* He was little interested in sex although 
much preoccupied with dramatization of love lo^e w'hich tranwen s 

tensions of physical relationships Flowed in love, ^ 
Meredtthbn worid runs molten gold and here " spirit brsnds OiA mm 
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tiiAt it may live/’ Ab a matter of fact, Meredith was justified in 
mairing the love-o^elation a test of fidelity and charity. The problem of 
woman’s freedom becomes the primary mode by which social progress 
is estimated. Meredith himself admits :— • 

‘ ‘ The love-season is the carnival of egoism and it brings the touch¬ 
stone to our natures. I speak of love, not the mask and not the 
flutings upon the theme of love, but of tlie passion; a flame having, 
like our mortality, death in it as well as life that may or may not be 
lasting. Applied to Sir Willoughby, as to thousands of civilized males, 
the touchstone found him requiring to bo dealt with by his lietrothed as 
an original savage." 

(from The Egoist) 

While ‘ Women Against Men ’ can be the aiipropriate title for the 
corpus of Meredithiau fiction, ‘ Men And Women Against Fate ’ can 
be the apt title for Hardy’s work. Hardy did write two sotdal comedies 
(The Hand of Ethelberta; A Laodicean), an mcondite murder mystery 
(Desperate Bemedies) and a historical romance (The Trumpet Major); 
but his main forte is tragedy. Hardy’s tragedies are deeply coloured 
by his study of Darwin and the positivists from whom he drew his 
concepts of Fatalism and scientific determinism. These concepts are 
neither cynical nor diabolical and invest his work with a sombre 
grandeur not found elsewhere in English fiction. Only in his last novel, 
Jude the Obscure, do they become an intolerable obsession because here 
the brilliance of character and invention is subordinated to tliese over¬ 
riding concepts. 

The social theme in Hardy is obviously governed by the novelist’s 
tragic view of life. Even a cursory study of one or two of the more 
important novels drives home to us tlie chilling belief that human 
beings are petty and fragile toys in the hands of blind and inscrutable 
Fate. Unlike Meredith, Hardy is awkward and ill at ease in the 
parlour and the club where polished gentry gather and where the social 
comedy is enacted. Nevertheless although we do not see Hardy’s men 
and women in their mutual relations, we see them in their relations to 
c^iace, time and Fate. All his characters are dwarfed in their setting 
against a vast background of hill, heath and sky. But this dwarfing 
quite strangely has a remarkable effect on each of the novel as a whole. 
It tends to distil universal pathos in the alembic of individual pathos- 
Again Hardy does not believe that Character is Fate. In all his great 
novels, tragedy does not spring from action, but fsrooeeds ’’ from a 
which determines aU action.’’ Misfortune is not brought about 
^ egoism or overweening pride, but is arranged by a mysferioos, 
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and oapficious powar that strikes the weak and the strong India* 
criiBiinately, furiously and inevitably. Accident or Chance is at the 
centre of Hardy’s creation. Hardy has shifted the burden of evil from 
man’s shoulders to the universe. In the process, he has loaded the 
dice against man; concentrated all evil against him, thus making his 
existence precarious. His heroes are quite naturally passive and 
perplexingly effeminate. They are quite convincing in their helpless¬ 
ness and instability before the malice of aismic jiovverh although they 
gain colour when passion or misfortune suddenly overtakes them. 
Their abiding virtue is uiicompluining endurance, an exemplar}^ fortitude 
which seem to elevate them over the storm and stress of fate. 
Consider Gabriel Oak, Diggory Venn and Giles Winterbourne—all of 
them are typical Dorset Kh(‘pherd^, nMic stoie^—true children of the 
soil with the morals, ideals and >»u|)eistitionH of Wesscx running 
through their blood. They are uuaggressive, shy, detached spectators 
of life. T'hey are sexless like the otlier Victorian heroes. 

The endurance of Hard\’s heroes has mellowed into the rich 
humour of his quaint peasantry, who form a sort of chovas for the 
novel. Hardy’s rustics are to</ ‘‘ liumhle to fear a fall.” They do not 
promote the tragedy, hut afford comic relief and their humour is like 
briglit sunshine on a dark, dec}) sea. They arc inimitable and nothing 
is more fascinating than the sunny scenes in Warren’s Malthouse or 
in the Buck’s Head Tavern—scenes wliicli are beyond the .scope and 
range of Meredith. 

Hardy’s lively gallery of charming women i.s wider in range and 
more vivid than that of M<‘redith. In tlie ])ortrayal of feminine 
characters, Hardy deals with some extreme jisyohic »xldities although he 
floundered In registering familiar and real neuroses. The only excep¬ 
tional triumph is Sue Bridehead who remains one of the most impressive 
})ort.rait8 of a neurotic and sexually maladjusted woman. Beyond Sue, 
Hardy never attempted a detailed pi(‘ture of the epicene woman, for 
“ Diana was the goddess whom Bathsheba adored ” and even Grace 
Melbury had ” more of Artemis than of Aphrodite in her constitution.” 

The stubborn idealism of the Meredithian heroine falls to the lot 
of Hardy’s hero while the essential woman in Hardy’s vision seems to 
be the weaker and the fleshlier than (not to speak oven of the angelic 
woman) the erring man of Meredith’s fiction. According to Santayana, 
'voinan has a Sibylline intuition and the right to be irrationally apropos. 
Some of the notable feminine ehara''ters of Hardy })()ssess these Trails in 
abundance—Sibylline intuition and flloods of irrational impulses which 
break through all the dykes of reason and carve their wayward channeln 
ultimately converging in tragedy. ” I aui content to build heppflSMi 
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cm my accidental basis iliat may be near at hand/' EUnde tells Stephen 
&nith, " You e^e for making a world to suit your happiness." " You 
are Just like all women.” ’Clym informs Eustacia, " they are ever 
content to build their lives on any incidental position that off ess itself; 
whilst men would fain make a globe to suit them." The illuminating 
comments of Albert Guerard on Hardy’s women characters are worth 
quoting here : " Women incorrigibly bent on enjoying life," he says, 
" are unmoral and by the same token charming. They are as unmoral 
and charming as any other irrational unregenerate objects. They are 
scarcely to be ‘ understood * and must therefore be pardoned." 

To sum up the social theme in the hands of Meredith was 
irradiated by the comic spirit, “ a fine celestial sunlight in the mind, 
answering to the theological grace of God in the heart in Hardy, by 
the conflict with destiny, of human beings who put forth all their 
strength to deal wth " the downright blows, the freakish ingenuity, 
the gradually increasing malignity of Fate, reserving none to spend 
upon the delicacies of human comedy.” 
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Janaki Vall.\bha Bhattaoharyta M.A., Ph.D., {,Sanhhyatirtha) 

INEFFIOACY OF THE STUDY OP GRAMMAR 

If the defenders answer the first altarnative in the affirmative 
then they involve an unanswerdbld vicious circle since the science of 
grammar is based npon the usages of savants and savants are those 
who are proficient in the science of grammar. It is a fact that those 
who are not well up in Sanskrit Grammar are not adept in using 
chaste elas-^ical Sanskrit words (words which are grammatically 
correct). If they answer the second alternative in the affirmative 
then coachmen and such other persons who use vulgar words such as 
‘gavl' etc. should bscarae savants and the science of grammir is noth¬ 
ing but a record of refinements upon those vulgar expressions. Such 
a conclusion appears to be absolutely irrelevant. If they answer the 
third alternative in the affirmative then the promiscuous use of the 
chaste and the vulgar words, c.<y., ‘go’, ‘gavl’ etc. should go on 
uninterruptedly. In that case the stuly of grammar will be superfluous. 
But it is reasonable to hold that the medical science owes its origin 
to the reliable teachers who have composed it with the help of the 
experimental method of agreement and difference. Even if the 
science of gram nar is judged from this point of view, it serves no 
useful purpose. Moreover, it has no utility since the author of 
aphorisms of grammar has made no mention of it. As Jaimini, the 
author of MimEiisa aphorisms, has clearly stated the usefulosss of 
Mimafisa Sutras in his first Suira, “Athato Dharma jijfiasa”, as 
Gautama has expressed the utility of his Nyaya-sfitras in his first Sutra 
'Trarndpidi-jhanat nihlreyaradhigamah” and as Kanada has vindi¬ 
cated the efficacy of the study of his Vaiilesika-Sutras in his initial 
sStra ^'Sadharmyadi-jfianan niMreyasaihigamah” s> Paniui, the 
author of grammatical aphorisms has given no indication of the 
usefuloessof the study of grammar. Now, the defenders may contend 
that Panini has made no mention of its utility because it may be 
easily guessed. We, the critics, say, “What do you say”? We 
fail to discover it up to this time even after a thorough search for it* 
The pcHiit in questios is the subject of dispute among all parties. 
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There are four different ends of human life, eie., (1) Celestial 
happiness, (2) Wealth, (3) Sensuous Pleasure and (4) Final eman¬ 
cipation from bondage. Now, the defenders may look forward to any 
one of these ends as the goal of grammatical study. Of these four 
ends Dharma (means to calestical happiness) does not constitute the 
goal of grammatical study since Dharma consists in being a sacrifice, 
gift, and libation etc. Or, Dharma is Apurva, i.e., the transcendeutal 
result of the various Vedic rites. It is revealed only by the Vedas. 
Those who are welbacquainted with Dharma hold that the Vedas are 
the only source of the knowledge of Dharma. Or, we take no exception 
to the view if one holds that Snuti of Manu which is based upon 
the Vedas, good conduct of the pious men and tradition is also autho¬ 
rity on Dharma. But grammar-in-itself is not competent to impart 
instructions on Dharma. It is not reasonable to think that Dharma 
is the end of grammar because it is ancillary to the Vedas. Dharma 
is the goal of that science which gives directions to the performance 
of duties since such a goal is bound up with the necessary directions 
of duties. Dharma is not the goal of the study of grammar since it 
give® no such directions. Therefore, the hypothesis that Dharma is 
the goal of grammar has been refuted. 

It is well-known that wealth is the goal of vocational subjects 
and Political Science. But wealth is not attained through the study 
of grammar since many scholars of grammar are generally noticed 
to be very poor. Therefore, wealth is not the goal of grammar. 
Sensuous pleasure is the object of the Sexual science, composed by 
Vatsyayana. Grammar has got the least connection with this science. 
Such pleasure is beyond its reach. Moksa or Final l-iberation is 
attained through the realisation of one’s own self and the cessation of 
five kinds of kle^as (five sources of bondage—^an initial error, mis- 
identification, love, hatred and fear of death). This is the verdict 
of the spiritual experts. It is not very reasonable to hold that the 
proper knowledge of cerebral sa and na is a means to Final Liberation. 
Thus we arrive at the conclusion that none of the four ends is attjuffed 
through the study of grammar. 

Now, the defenders of the utility of the study of grammar may 
contend that no distinct end of the study of grammar has been men¬ 
tioned since it is affiliated ancillary to the Vedic lore, an embodiment 
of all instructions conducive to all these four ends. They also add 
that ends which are attainable through the study of ^tbe Vedas are 
also attainable through the study of grammar. This contention has 
been already refuted. 
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The basic assumption that grammar is accessory to the Vedas on 
the strength of its instructions on chaste urords hAs been refuted. It 
renders no other service to the Vedio study. Such a grammar has no 
utility. Moreover, a branch of learning which is not helpful to the 
Vedic study cannot be its ancillary. 

The Vedas do not obey the injunctions issued by their subordinate 
science since the Mimaesakas hold that they are the sole authority on 
the matter of injunctions. The purport of this point is that one should 
not logically bold that the science of grammar is an ancillary of the 
Vedas on the basis of non-vedic injunctions. 

The celebrated bbasya-kara of Panini has mentioned a few 
utilities of the study of grammar, viz. the preservation of the Vedas 
etc. As these purposes are served also by other methods so we should 
not absolutely depend upon grammar for the attainment of the said 
objects. The continuous circle of students preserve the purity of 
the Vedas. If one student slightly deviates from the proper pronuncia. 
tion of an accent or a letter then the other students giie the following 
warning to him. They say “Do not mar the Vedas. This is the 
correct pronunciation of the Vedic sentence. Pronounce it thus.’* 
They instruct him. Thus the Vedas are preserved. The second 
utility is uha i.e., the necessary modification of a Vedic word ets. 
according to requirement. This modification takes place with regard 
to mantras, tunes and preparatory acts for purifying substances. The 
modification of tunes is learnt either from the Mimirnsa-sutras or 
from the usages of the sacrificial experts. The modification of words 
in a mantra is also learnt from the same source. Any modification 
with regard to a preparatory act for purifying something is beyond 
the scope of grammar. What shall grammar do in this matter? 
The Vedas themselves do not constitute the object of the study of 
giammar. This suggestion has been already examined and criticised. 
Moreover, the Vedas reveal ends of human life but they are not ends 
in themselves. It has been said that the study of grammar provides 
one with an easy access to literature. Does it do so? What do you 
say? One cannot master it even if he has been reading it from his 
childhood and continues bis study for niauy jeais. If it is an easy 
way we do not know what will be a difficult oue. Grammar can solve 
no doubt about the meaning of a Vedic sentence. It is Miinausa 
Sastra which solves a good number of doubts eclipsing the meaning 
of each Ved’c sgtitence. The science of grammar is never noticed 
lo do this fonotioii. The toeotion of ««.told utilities of the study 
’’f gnismsr »iij, the preseruation of ths purity of the Vedas, necessdqti 
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BKxli flea lions of the Vedas, the easier tneU^od of teaming iaogjsge and 
the removal of donbts has nol been rightly made. 

The said oammentator has made mention of oth» minmr ntilitiea 
of the study of grammar. Let us illustrate one of them. The-demcms 
who were innocent of grammar wrongly pronounced **Helaya Helaya 
etc." and w^e crushed. Tbe correct pronunciation of this mantra 
ahonld be "He arayah, he arayab’ etc. These uttlities have only 
minor significance. These are too insignificant to record. More¬ 
over, these are indirect utilities. Kumarila in bis Tantra-V&rttika 
has said to this effect:— 

The grammarians hope against hope if they try to establish minor 
otijities of the grammstical study when its major utilities are not 
established. They behave just like a drowning man whc catches at 
a straw, leaving aside big trees. 

The Untbnabilitx of the HrpcTHESis that Grammar Makes 

AN JmPBOVEMBNI' UPON WORDS. 

Now, the defenders may contend thus:—There is no need of 
making an investigation for other utilities of the study of grammar. 
The only object of grammar is to make an improvement upon words. 
The critics say in reply to this contention that they should explain 
their point, viz. the samskara of a word. What is this samekara? 
What result do we derive from it ? As sprinkling purifies Bribis, 
SB looking at ghee purifies it, as the establishing of sacred fires con¬ 
secrates fire BO grammar does not make an improvement upon words. 
The Naiyiyikas hold that letters are veiy short-lived. They pass 
away as soon as they are uttered. What is the samskara that a souud 
has? As acceleration is the samskara of the flying arrow, as impres¬ 
sion is the saipskara of the loul as the branch of a tree has elasticity 
aa its samskara so what is the samskara of a sound? Again, if we 
subscribe to the hyiiothesis that letters are eternal then we are also 
compelled to admit that their manifestation is transient. In that 
case what is this samskara that affects them? Does a samskara 
work opon a letter, or upon a word, or upon a sentence? No solution 
can be given to any of these three alternatives. The grammariaus 
bold ^at a sentence is a partless whole. Hence, a samskira which 
is directed towards a letter or a word has no ground to stand upon. 
Now, tbe grammurians may contend that the stems and suffixes will 
be tiicited frooi sentences and the remaining words will be brought 
uoisr tamsklra. Such a contention does not bold good. Such 
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wtNfds U6 iion<^xisteni. Hence, no saznsk&rft can he worked npon 
them. 

Some have criticised the above attempt tbas :—Do not intelligent 
persons who intend to introduce samekara into words after having 
di^ngnished them from a sentence by means of imagination, wreath 
a garland of sky-flowers, having given up dowers which emit fragrance 
and become ornaments of different directions: 

Nobody comes across a Vedic injunction (either universal or 
sectional; which enjoins to formulate grammatical laws for the better 
analysis of words or for the synthesis of parts of words. There is no 
injunction on the authority of which we shall take up the better study 
of words. A sacrificer is enjoined to put a horn, brought to scratch 
the body of an antelope, into a sacrificial hole. This act exerts a 
sacred influence npon the rite which has been observed. A similar 
act in some cases precedes a rite which will be performed. 

One should sprinkle Brihis. Sprinkling in accordance with this 
injunction will make the future Darsa and Purnamasa rites mote 
perfect. In these ways it is not possible for us to make an improve^ 
ment npon words. There is an injnnction viz. one should study the 
Vedas. It concerns only with a young boy of the twice-born class. 
It introduces some qualitative changes to him as he is taken to a 
Vedic teacher for the learning of the Vedas. Upanayan ceremony is a 
symobol of the beginning of the Vedic study. Or, the said injunction 
exerts an influence upon the Vedas thus acquired. Let ns stop this 
discussion since it is a very long one. The drift of our discussion is 
this that the study of grammar is not competent enough to bring m 
each an improvement. It is also doubtful to hold that grammar 
makes an improvement upon words by formulating laws which govern 
inflexions, such formal changes of words as do not affect a stem and 
its inflexion, the elision of letters, formal changes which affect a stem 
and its inflexion and such other things. Let ns stop this discnssion. 
Grammar cannot work a change which is a very hard task either in 
organs of speech, or in the internal air which is instrumental to the 
being of sound or in the organ of hearing which is instrumental to 
its perception, or in the soul of a speaker, or in the internal organ,or 
in the intellect. For this reason it is certain that grammar cannot 
create inch situation as helps the use of verbal expressions. Some 
way contend that the services of grammar cannot be dispensed with 
since it explains a few difiScolt compound words snch as sthnla-pffatl 
*t«. Such a contention is not tenable since kalpa-sutra, a work oa 
fituals, and such other treatises will render the same service. 
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' Som^ body has said in defence of grammu that grammar is tbor 
only means of the clear understanding of words. Kumarila, the auth<nf> 
of Tantra-Varttika, smiles at his claims and remarks that without 
the organ of hearing words are not otherwise distinctly perceived, 

Moreover, though granimar has chastened words yet many 
ancient writers of acknowledged authority have used many irregular, 
words which violate the rules of grammar. Papini, the author of 
grammatical sutras, has used irregular words in his sulras “Jani- 
karttuh” prakrtih and tat-piayojaka helusca”. The compound words 
*‘Jani-kartlul/' and “Tat-prayojakah” are illustrations of Tat-purusa 
compound. The sixth case-ending has been dropped. But the rule 
**Trjaka-bhyam kartari” opposes the formation of Tat purusa com¬ 
pound in these two cases. Again, the term 'jani* denotes a root. 
But in the above sutia the word denotes a different meaning. 
Katyayana, the author of Varttika on Painni’s sutras, has indulged 
in irregular usages. Let us illustrate them. In his sutra “Dambher 
halgrahanasya jati vacakatvat" the compound word ‘jati-vaoakatvat’ 
is irregular since ^asthi-tat-purusa is not permisbible. Let us take 
another example. In the sutra “Anyabhavyam tu kala-sabda-vyava 
yat” the word ‘anyabhavyam’ is irregular. The nominal suffix ‘syan’ 
has been attached to the compound word ‘anya bhavah’. The provi¬ 
sion for the said suffix has been made in the sutra ‘^Guna-vacana- 
Brahmana dibhyah”. The word ‘anyabhava’ is not an abstract noun 
since it has been said that an abstract noun ceases to be so if it enters 
into a compound. In other words no compound word should be 
treated as an abstract noun. The said suffix is also attached to such 
words as fall within the group of words having the word ‘Brahmapa’ 
at their head. The said word la not included in the list. The author 
of bhasya on Papini’s sutras, has not dropped the case-ending, in¬ 
tending to use a compound word of the Tat-puru?a class, containing 
another compound word of the Dvandva-type in the analogy of the 
word *aviravika’. He has violated the rule of Panini, viz. /‘Sypo 
dh&tu-prratipadikayoh’'. He has also violated the rule of Papini 
*^Anyathaivam katham ithain susiddha prayogalcet*’ since his sentence 
‘Unyatha krtva oodyam anyatba krtva parihara^” illustrates his 
kwgolority. He should have attached the suffix “Namul" but not 
•^Etvftc*' to the root 'kir’ preceded by the word 'anyatha’. The above 
Hitee eages are the propounders of the system of Grammar. It is 
s mfrttnf of grave regret that these great personages have deviated 
fromr Umi pith of duty i.e. the use of correct expressions. Whom sbail 
weehMttee? 








In Mano'g treatise and such other works a large number of words 
which are irregularly formed is counted. He writes “ Jfiataram anti* 
metyuktva'*. The euphonic combination resulting in 'antimeti’ is UQt 
permissible, l^valayana has also used *‘Aksipi ajyati.” The resu)-^ 
ting form ‘ajyeti' is grammatically incorrect. The author of Grhya* 
sutra has used “Murdhani abhijighrapam." The suffix *^nac' has 
been attached to the root ‘ghra.’ It should not have been attached 
to the root in question. Valmiki has written “Tubhyam ca Bagha* 
vagya.’ The word ‘Haghavasya’ is incorrect. Vedavyasa has made 
a mistake when ho writes “Janme janine yadabhyastam.” The word 
‘janma’ is not chaste. It should be janman. Hence be should have 
written “Jauuiani jamnaoi etc.” Euroanla in bis Tantra-varttika 
says that in the works on History and Parana there is no end of 
unchaste words. 


Definition of a Chaste Word is Puzzi.iNa 

There is no need of censuring the ancient personages. Our con¬ 
cluding remark in a nut-shell is this that grammar renders service 
neither to classical language nor to Vedic language. Let us point out 
the initial failure of grammar not to speak of other such failures. 
Patahjali commences his work with the title ‘'Atha ^bdanulasanana” 
(Instruction in words). He raises a quebtion, viz. “which words are 
to be discussed ? ” He solves the problem by proposing to give 
instruction in classical and Vedic words. But he fails to enumerate 
tbe number of classical and Vedic words. We are going to discuss 
the matter in question. Shall we treat each word individually and 
give our instruction ? Or, shall we take up many words at a time 
and bring them under a general rule? It is an impossible feat to 
treat each word individually. Tbe ancient teachers have expressed 
their opinion regarding tbe subject-matter under discussion. They 
say “Brhaspati (the lord of speech) himself has been instructing 
Indra in words, one by one, for a thousand divine years but has beeu 
unable to complete bis task since tbe number of words is inexhaus¬ 
tible. It is not also possible to determine all chaste words by means 
of general- roles. The reason has been given before. In a nut-shell 
it is this that no common property which constitutes a mark of dis¬ 
tinction from all vulgar words belongs to all chaste words like tbe 
species of cowness. How is an instruction in words to be imparted? 
He raises the problem and solves it thus : a word is to be analysed 
into two parts, viz. (1) its basic element and (2) inflexion attached to 
it and a general rule, determined by a qualification, is to be fciimi* ^ 
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)4ted. Let tis take an example to illustrate the above proeedure. 
The Bfltra ‘‘kamenyap** is a qualified general rule. The verbal suffix 
*an* is attached to a verb. This is the general rule. It is qualified 
by the word ^karmani* karma is such as denotes an objective case 
and is penultimate. Thus, the meaning of the qualified general rule 
is this that *an* suffix is attached to a verb provided it is qualified 
by a penultimate objective case. The defenders of the utility of 
grammar hold that words such as kumbhakara, nagarakara etc., are 
easily explained by means of the qualified general rule and many 
other words such as goda, kambalada etc., are also explained by 
general rules without any difficulty We have already elaborately 
criticised the supposition that a word consists of two imaginary parts 
viz. (1) a basic element and (2) a suffix and expressed our opinion 
about it. Now, we shall examine the new hypothesis viz., the sup¬ 
position of a qualified general rule. Such a rule is not without its 
defects since the determination of the two elements of a word is 
not exact. 

Let us clearly state the ground of our objection. The general 
lule is that a suffix is attached to a verb. In order to make it in* 
telligible they should define a verb. Now, the grammarians may say 
by way of repartee that a verb has been defined in the sutra * Bhuva- 
dayo dhatavah” and its characteristic feature has been indicated. 
Borne words have been read as synonyms in an order of succession 
and several such groups have been included in the list of verbs. 
These words have been defined as verbs. The inflexion 'tin’ and 
sevens] suffixes are attached to them. The critics make the following 
remark:—*'Very well, you have said this But your definition does 
not point to the true characteristic feature of a verb. If you ask 
*^why? *' then the reason of our critical note is as follows. Let us 
take an example, say ‘gandate.* The noun 'ganda' should be treated 
as a verb. Thus, the definition of a verb suffers from the defect of 
being too wide since according to your rule inflexion 'tifi' is attached 
to a verb. There is a verb ‘ghata’ which denotes activity. There is 
also a noon ^ghata.’ There is a verb *ama* which means to be 
•iek. When its non-essential termination *a* becomes detached 
41)0essential form of the verb is ‘am’. The second case-ending in 
tbe iingnlar number is also ‘am’. There is a verb 'bhti* and a noun 
'bhfi* aino exists. There is a verb ‘yati’ denoting ‘to act well*. It 
has «D aocideatai termination When it drops off the verb 

^tssttwee ml form *yat’. There is also a pronoun‘yat* sAioh is 
wetUtiBOWD* being included in Ibe list of pronouns. As tliere is no 
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difftf6Doe be^aan tha verbs aod the words mentioned above ao why 
should not infiaxions ‘tiih’ ate. be attached to gha^a, bhfi and jut 
(whk*h are not verbs)? Now, the grammarians may contend that 
a verb is such as denotes activity. If this is their contention than 
the verbs ‘to be* (bha) and ‘to stand’ (stha) cease to be verbs. They 
should not be included in the list of veibs.” 

“ Now, the grammarians may revise their definition of a verb 
and hold that there are two definitions of a verb. These definitions 
are as follows:—(1) That which is included in the list of verbs 
is a verb and (2) “That which denotes activity is a verb.” Thus, 
‘bhu’ and ‘stha’ will be treated as verbs since they find a place 
in the list of verbs. The critics put a question to them whether 
these two definitions will apply severally or jointly. If they 
say that they will apply severally then the verbs ‘bhu’ and ‘stha* 
will not be treated as verbs since the second definition of a 
verb does not apply to them. If the definitions of a verb do not 
apply to all veibs then the cbaiacteristic feature of a verb remains 
indeterminate. In that case how will it be possible to attach in¬ 
flexion ‘tiiii* and suffixes to a verb? They are attached only to 
verbs. As verbs cannot be defined where will they be attached to? 
If the grammarians hold that the above two definitions of a verb are to 
be applied jointly then they make no improvement upon the situation 
i.c. the defect mentioned remains unremedied. 

Some ‘tirii’ inflexions are time-adjective but are not denotative 
of tenses. If they do not denote the different times of actions then 
it is impossible to frame rules which speak of the connection of the 
various tenses with different inflexions. The sutras e.g. “Varltamane 
la^’*, “Bhavisyati Irt’’, “Bhute lam’’ etc. try to do something im¬ 
practicable since mentioning times they try to establish the relation 
of various inflections with them (limes). Now, the grammarians 
may hold that these inflections will denote tenses t.e. times. If 
they change front, they contradict their own Bba§iya>kara who is an 
authority on grammar. He has said that the verb in question denotes 
the past tense. If the findings of the Bbasya-kara are accepted then 
the said rules are absurd since the meaning of a verb cannot regulate 
itself. The inflexions such as liiii etc. point to such things as are 
inoomprehenaible. Hence, they are prescribed to denote order etc. 
Such meanings of inflexions can be determined neither by themselves 
uor by their adjuncts. 

Similarly rules which govern cases are also defective. An 
ablative case expresses a noun or its equivalent which remains motieii- 
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lesi whoa an aoi; of oeparttion takes place. Devadatia has fallen 
from a tree. A tree is said to be the ablative case. A tree is motion* 
less. Bat it has not the slightest relation to the act of fal ling. 
Hence it does not fulfil the condition of being a case. A case. is ^at 
which is related to a verb. A tree does not relate itself with the 
verb in question. A traveller has fallen behind a caravan. A person 
has fallen from a moving chariot. A caravan and a chariot ate not 
motionless like a tree since an action is noticed in them. It is a 
truism that they have their own action. Any verb does not determine 
a case in a sentence. Bui a case is determined only with reference 
to A verb which finds a place in a sentence. In the above illustrations 
the two verbs viz. to fail behind and to fall from, have been need. 
As a tree has no relation with the said verb so a caravan and a 
chariot are in no way connected with these two verbs. Bach of 
them may be related to a particnlar verb and be a case. But this 
connection with a particular verb does not mean that a case maintains 
its statu quo ante in relation to all verbs without an exception. If 
this be so then the definition of a case will be too wide. Thus we 
see that the definition of the ablative case has a serious flaw. 


(To be continued) 



A NEW VIEW OF CULTURE 


E. L. Ahuja, M.A., Ph.D. 

KhaJaa Collagr, Amrifsar 

I—CHARACTEUISTK'S 

Culture is as old as man, as deep as his heart, as complex as his 
mind, and as diverse as his stniggle for existence. It has evolved with 
his own evolution, the fundamental of its growth being the play of 
human nature under the stress of time and place. The old view'of 
rulturo is based u}X)n idealism which regards the world as the embodi- 
iiiont of an ‘ absolute idea ’, a ‘ universal spirit ‘ consciousness ’. 

Tlie new view is based upon materialism “ which holds that 
matter, nature, being, is an objective reality, existing outside, and 
independent of, our consciousness In other words, “ the material 
world is primary; and consciousness (thought) is secondary—derivative, 
reflection of the objective reality ”. It is not consciousness of men 
that detormines tlieir being, says Marx, but on the contrary, their 
social being that detorniincs their consciousness.* Engels confirms the 
view by saying that “ Life is not determined by consciousness, but 
consciousne.ss by life I'lie production of ideas, of conceptions, of 
consciousness is at first direvth inter-woven with the material activity 
and the material intercourse of men; the language of real life, conceiv¬ 
ing, thinking, the mental intercourse of men, appear at the stage as 
file direct efflux of their material behaviour.^ Hence, argues Stalin,® 
the source of formation of spiritual life of society, the origin of social 
ideas, social theories, political views and political institutions them¬ 
selves should he sought for in the conditions of the material life of 
society in social being, of which these ideas, theories, views, etc., are 
the reflections. “ Moiulity, religion metaphysics, all the rest of 
ideology and tiicir corresponding forms of consciou.sne.ss, thus no longer 
retain their indepeiidenee.® Society, according to Marx, is the real 
foundation on which rises a legal and political Miperstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness.* 


> Uialcciical and lliatmea] Mat-trialism, 19f. t , j ur .t. t 

a A Coniributton to ike Critique of Polittcat hem mg Selertea 11 orkt, \ol. I, 
MSfif, 391 r. 

* Marx ond TinKcla. The Gfrmrtw Ideology, 13-lC) ('.ill. 

* IHaleetieal and llhlorieal Materialism. 19f. 2.'}f D.H.M.). 
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But though political, judicial, philosophical, religious, literary, 
artistic development is based on economic development, yet all these 
activities react upon one another and also upon the economic base. 
Economic necessity and interaction on its basis, influence the course 
of progress. Though economic relations are decisive in their influence, 
political and ideological factors cannot be ignored in their operations.® 
They have their significance and they play their important role in 
history. Some of tliese hamper tlie development, others facilitate the 
progress, of society. 

2. Secondly, cultine is not only primarily material but also evolu¬ 
tionary and dynamic. All nature, acrordmg to Engids, is in a constant 
state of coming into being and going out of being, in a constant flux, 
in a ceaseless state of uio\cment and cliange.® This pioccss of develop¬ 
ment IS an onward 'iiid u])ward movement from an old quantitative 
state to a new qualitative state, as a development from the simple to the 
complex, from the lower to the liiglier, not as a liarmonious unfolding 
of phenomena but a disclosure of the contradictions inherent in things 
and phenomena. In other words, development takes the foiin of 
struggle of op|)osite tendencies which operate on the basis of tbev 
internal contradictions.^** In the sjvaco of three thousand vears, fnc 
diflPerent social systems have prevailed in the world : primitive com¬ 
munal or tnhal, slave, feudal, capitalist and socialist. With the 
change of the economic foundation, .savs Marx, the entire inmieti'-e 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed.” Productive forces 
change and develop and are the most mobile and nwolutioiiary element 
in production. The cliange.s m the mode of production inevitably call 
for the changes in the whole social svstem, social ulcus, pihtical views 
and political institutions.” New' social ideas and theories arise preci.M‘h 
because tliey arc neces.sary to society. It is found impossible to earn 
out the urgent tasks of develojanciit of the material life of society with¬ 
out the tremendous organising, ipolnhsing and transforming values <)f 
new ideas, new theories, new political views.” They so react upon 
social being and upon the material life of society as to create conditions 
necessary for fuither develojnneiif. Theory, says Marx, becomes a 
material force as soon as it has gripped the masses.” 
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3. Thirdly, the new view of culture characterises it as essentially 
proletarian. The history of social development, says Btalin, is above 
all the history of the development of production, of the modes of pro¬ 
duction, of the development of the jiroductive foixses, and of the 
producers of material values that are necessary for the existence of 
society. In other words, the labouring masses are the chief force in 
the process of production. Tlie historical science must, therefore, con¬ 
cludes Stalin, devote itself not to the actions of kings, generals, 
conquerors, and subjugators but to the history of the labouring masses, 
of the peoples.** 

The hand is not only the organ of labour, it is also, says Engels, 
the product of labour. Only by labour, by adaptation to every new 
operation, by nilierilance of pbssical improvements and their ever- 
renewed emiiloyment, has the human hand attained the high degree 
of perfection that has enabled it to conjure into being the pictures of 
Uaphaol, the statues of Thorwaldsoii, the music of i'aganini.** 

According to Gorky, whom Lenin regarded “ undoubtedly an 
authority in the matter oi proletarian art labour offers tlie shortest 
and straightest road towards freedom and culture.** The social and 
cultural development of man is normal only if the hands teach the 
head, then the now wiser head teaelies the bauds and then the even 
cleverer hands again, and even more thoroughly, stimulate the further 
develo])inont of the braiii.*® Freedom, culture and knowledge, in 
short, are the products of labour. Truth, as an in^^trument of know’- 
Icdgo, as a stairway leading men forward and upwards, is created by 
human labour.*® It is in this light that Gorky regards only people 
willing and able to work a.s true heroes.®* “ The new Russian man, 
the builder of a new state ” is an “ irrefutable pnaif of the great wealth 
of creative forces and gifts that lie in the woiking masses ”.®* By 
the labour of their own hands, with their feet firmly planted on the 
earth, these honest skilful workers have built uji new Russia by virtue 
of their faith in their own reason and will and/ in the spontaneous forces 
of nature wliich must be conquered in order that they may become the 
servants of man’s reason and will and lighten his life and labour. 
They believe that “ only man exists—cAerything else is liis thinking 
and his doing ”.** 

89f. 
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4. Fourthly, the new culture is aptly described as socialist culture. 
The only ones capable of understanding the honest words of right- 
minded people are proletarians, the handiworkers of culture, the work¬ 
ing intellectuals and the labouring peasants, who want to ’be, and 
deserve to be, masters of culture.®* U.S.S.B., says Gorky, is creating 
a new culture, on the strength of the mighty creative power of the 
proletarian humanism, the humanism of Marx and Lenin.*® The 
working people, he believes, possess inexhaustible reserves of intellec¬ 
tual energy latent in them which await to be released in reconstructing 
the new culture.** The proletarian, in the new Kussia, instead of being 
a drudge, is proving that when armed with knowledge he is quite cap¬ 
able of being a consummate master of culture and maker of culture.** 
There the will and reason of the entire mass of the workers and peasants 
are stimulated and educated by work that is necessary to the state, 
and also beneficial to every working individual, and there the entire 
labour energy is enlisted in the multiform work of creating new condi¬ 
tions of life, that is, new socialist culture.®" 'Fhe new proletarian is 
conscious of the fact that it is precisely their labour that has created 
all the treasures of culture. By utilising these treasures, they musJ 
create a new universally human socialist culture.®* Tlie revolution ha^ 
loosened all the forces chained down before and has driven them to the 
surface from the depths. The awakening of new forces and then 
work on creating a new art and culture, said Lenin, is a good thing, 
a very good thing. Their tempestuous course of development is under¬ 
standable and useful. We must catch up with all that has been 
neglected for ages and wo want to."® I'lic trernendous energy, to w’hich 
Gorky has referred, has been released and is being partly directed in 
the channels of art and literature. We must never forget, said Gorkv 
in 1934, that throughout the territoi^ of the U.S.S.B. among th-* 
masses of the working people a great renaissance is rapidly takinj* 
place. They are progressing towards the free creation of a new historv 
and of a socialist culture.*® 


II—ATTITUDE TOWABD8 AET 

According to Lenin, art is not a luxury meant for the few and 
patronised by the few. “It is unseemly ”, he said once, “ to main- 
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tain sucii a luxurious theatre (as the Bolshoi Theatre) at great cost 
when we haven’t enough money to maintain the most ordinary schools 
111 the v.lluges.” Must we provide fin' cakes for a small minority 
while the masses of workers and peasants still lack black bread? 
What Its iiiiportant, is not our opinion on uit, Wliat is impoilant is not 
whal an has to give f»e\eral hundred, e\en several thousand of the total 
population of millions. Ait belongs to the people. It niu^t let its 
roots go down deep into the very thick of the masses.** 

In other words, art must come t'omc to the bubincss and b<*8oms 
ol the people. “ It must unite the feeling, thought and will of these 
lua-ses. uplift them. It must awaken tlie artists among them and 
ilcM'lop them.” 

The function ol art, Iheii, aceoiding to Ijeiiin is threefold : to 
appeal to liie masses, to uphtt them and to inspire them. 

A'- <1 jling tiie claim of the people on art, he sa_\s, “ The} ‘ luada ’ 
the rp\ohuion and defended its can've . . . making untold '«acnfices. 
Tiul} oui woikers and peasants desone homeihing more than spectacles. 
Thdj h'ln canitd the TKjht tu rraUij gnat att. That is wdi\ we first 
ot all call for the widcM pojmlai oilncution and ujibringing. That pri ■ 
jiares thegiouud for culture, on the condition, of course, that the question 
ol hiead is solved. On this basis a reailv gical new communist .art 
must arise winch will find a fonn consistent with its content." 

The duty of the State is, first to provide bread for Iho people; 
second, to educate them and then to catei for their arti.stic luv'ds fiiian- 
ciallv. In the mean tune it is the dutv of the intellectuals to come to 
tlie help ot the State m uftcinpting the piobleiii' of the p ipular art. 
Our “ intellectuals ’, Jjenin remiiuLs them, have noble problems of the 
utmost imporiance to solve in this ivnpect. If the} understand and 
solve thes»» ]>roblems, the intelligentsia will onl} do their duty towards 
the prolelaiian revolution which opened wide the doors for them also.®* 
Prom a mass of people, wrote Gorky m 19.‘U, w'hose intellectual level 
was that of the seventeenth centurv, progressive men and women of 
the tw’ontieth century are rapidly emerging in groat nuinbeis and thio 
niaguificent process holds hundreds of themes and subjects for plays, 
novels, poems and stones. Never has tliere been an age in which art 
had at its disposal such a variety of material as oiir country now otTers. 
Never before have writers had such extensive oppoi turn ties of free and 
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immediate contact with reading public as we now have in our country.** 
We, the writers of the Soviet Union, adds Gorky, have gained the right 
to say that a new man has appeared in the world, a man without 
“ callouses on the brain ”, and with a great desire to reveal.himself 
and his gifts and abilities. Tlie intellectunl energy which was there 
potentially, but was not active in practice, is now magnificently 
effective.®* 

7. Next to the masses, art should concern itself with genuine 
heroes of culture, forerunners of socialism, its theoreticians and fighters 
as well as leading lights in philosophy, science and art.®* Art, said 
Lenin, must be pushed ‘‘ as a means of propaganda ”,** and be intelli¬ 
gible to the masses.** 

Lastly, litcratuie, imist become an integral part of m organised, 
planned, united social democratic party yyork, a ])art of the proletarian 
cause, as a whole. ‘ part and parcel ’ of a single whole.** Lenin hud 
no patience with ‘ literary supi nnen ‘ Iitenir\ careerism individual 
‘ lordly anarehihiii ‘ anarchist individualism ‘ ab.solutc individual 
intellectual creation ’.‘® Literature, ho said, must hccorac part} 
literature.** 

8. Discussing the nature of art, Gorky admits that Art is within 
the jKiwers of the individual, but asserts that only the community is cap¬ 
able of true creation. It was the (Jnvk people who created ZeU", 
Phidias merel\ caiwed linn in niarbb'.'' In the beginnings of literature, 
he points out, an individual acted as an iiistriinient of the community 
in carrying out the functions entrusted to him; but, later having 
developed skill and initialu'e in tlic nevy uses of the material supplied 
by collective experience, the individual grew conscious of himself as a 
new creative force independent of eoininunity.** This freedom of art 
prompted individuals to withdraw into the ‘ jirivacy of their own soul 
developing their individualism into eg(>centrisiii. Divorced from reality 
and obsessed with anarchy of thought, the individualists became 
“ superfluous ” peojile, pessimistic in their attitude towards life.*’ 
Whatever cunning a picture he may develop of himself, says Gorky, 
man still remains a social unit and not a cosmic phenomenon like a 
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planet/* In ord^, therefwe, that our literature may understand, i1» 
responsibilities towards our country and may learn worthily to fulfil ii» 
great tasks, we need to make a careful and seiious study of the contem> 
porary world/* 

Absolute freedom, writes Lenin, is nothing but hypocrisy. In a 
society based on ixiwer of money m a society where masses of workers 
are paupers, and handfuls of richmen are idle, there can be no real 
and true “freedom".*® But fretdom of literature must have ‘to 
provide for the widc'.t freedom foi individual initiative, of personal 
inclinations, free swing for thought and imagination, of form and 
content There should be no mechanical levelling, by stan¬ 

dardisation, no leadership of the few over the many “.** Such a 
literature, adds Lenin, would be liee from gieed, or carreering. It 
will serie not a boied ‘ upficr ten thousand ’ suffering from over- 
stoutness but millions and tens of millions of woikers who aie the flower 
of the country, its strength, its fntuie/'* 

III— C’A'riTOLU’lTY OF cri.TrRE 

9. Next to widest freedom for individual initiative, Lenm empha¬ 
sises catholicity of culture. " One eannot satisfy one’s hunger on 
cnished capitalism. All the culture left hv capitalism must be taken 
and socialism built with it. .Ml science, teclinologv, all knowledge and 
art must be taken. Without till’*, we shall not he able to build 
the life of coimminist swicty.'* The student of literature wdio would 
considei it possible to ignore entnely the beginnings of esthetic feelings 
ni animals, or the development of sensitiveness and creativeues.s m ilie 
(hild or the iich treasures that aie still undiscovered in the field of 
collective creation of languages, would be a very narrow icscarch worker, 
and it would be ludicrous for him to set himself up as an example of 
pure Marxian research.'*' Writing to Ooiky, once, Lenin said, "... I 
am of the opinion that an artist can get for himself much that is useful 
to him m any philosophy. Finally, I completely and absolutely agree 
that in the matter of creative work you should be free to delve in all 
hooks, and that drawing this sort of opinion Ixitli fioni your litoniry 
experience and from philosophy, even idealistic philosophv. you may 
reach conclusions which will be of tremendous benefit to the workers’ 
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party.” “ In other words whatever knowledge enridhee art and 
literature and ennobles life should be seized and harnessed. 

10. Eeferring to old riches of art, Lenin asks, “why must we turn 
away from the truly beautiful, reject it as a starting [wint for.further 
development only because it is ‘ old Esther, the beautiful should 
be preserved, taken as an example, something to begin with even if it 
is ‘ old ’. We are good revolutionists, adds he, and we must stand 
‘ at the heights of modern culture He, therefore, enjoins ujwn the 
Eussian communist youth to bear in mind that “ Proletarian Cultur'i 
must be a logical development of those funds of knowdedge which 
humanity has worked out under the yokes of capitalist society 

IV. NATIONAL AND INTlilENATIONAL CULTUEE 

11. Every national culture, says Ijemii, contains elements even it 
not developed, of demociatic and Micialist culture, for m every natio'i 
there are toiling and exploited masses, whoso conditions of life inevit¬ 
ably give rise to the idcologx of dimociac\ and socialism. But ec<ry 
nation also has a bourgeois culture—and not onl^ in the shape of 
‘ elements ’ but in the shape of tlie domituint culture. Therefore, 
‘ national culture ' in gonei-al is the culture of the landlords, the clerg\ 
and the bourgeoisie.'® The national' cultuio is a fact and a fundamental 
fact of the present da>.®’ The siguifican<-e of the slogan of natioinl 
culture is deteimined h\ the objectn-e aligninont of all classes in the 
given country and in all countries in the w'orld.®* There is, evidenlh 
the world-historical tendency of caiutahsin to break down national 
barriers, to obliterate national distinctions, towards the assimilation nf 
nations,** grinding up natioiiiil di‘«tinctions in large mternation.d 
dimensions.*® But the ideological foundation and content of cultuial- 
national autonomy is to fix nationalism within a certain ‘justly’ 
limited sphere, to constitute ‘ nationalisTn ’, strongly and durably, to 
fence off all the nations fiom each other by means of a special state 
institution.** 

But Marxism, says fjenin, is in*econcilable with nationalism, even 
the ‘ justest ’, ‘ purest ’, most refined and civilizetl, for, the princijile 
of bourgeoisie nationalism inheres in its tradition and is difficult te 
root out. 
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A FEW CHINESE TRAVELLERS VISITING 
INDIA DURING THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD* 


PAABHASB CHANDBA MaJUMDAR, M.A. 
Calcutta Vniveriity 


The cultural tie between China and India, as is well known, dates 
back from the very early centuries and the records left by celebrated 
Chinese traveller-historians like Fa-hsien, Yuan-chwang, l-tsing and 
others are undoubtedly regarded as the outsianding sources of oor 
knowledge of the Sino-Indian cultural relations in the early period of 
history. But much less is known with regard to India’s relation with 
China during the medieval period of our history. Leaving aside the 
above-mentioned celebrites of China, several other individuals from 
China paid visits to India on their holy pilgrimage from time to time 
during the period from the 8th to the 13th-14th centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian Era and their activities, though not so pronounced as those of the 
earlier Chinese travellers, are none the less appreciable for the establisb- 
rnent of Sino-Indian relation during this period. The.se later pilgrim- 
travellers also contributed in their own way to the cultural unification 
of India with China and an attempt is here made to notice a few of 
those celebrated Chinese pilgrim-historians, if they might be so called, 
who visited this holy land during the time. 

Profe8i.or Liang-Chi-Chao * has noticed, in his book "The Study 
of Chinese History.’’, as many as one hundred and eighty-seven of 
such traveller-pilgrims who had visited or attempted to visit India 
on different occasions during the period from the 6th to the 8th cen¬ 
turies. Many of them could not reach India and died on their way to 
holy pilgrimage to Jambudvipa. Daring the 10th and the l^th-lSth 
centuries, there was a regular influx of traveller-pilgrims from China 
visiting India. Between A.D. 964 and 976, it i.s said, some three 
hundred Chinese scholars came to India.* During the reign of the 
Chinese emperor T’ai-TBU of the Sung dynasty, 300 monks left China 
to visit the holy places of India.* 


* R«id St the 17lh SeeiiOD of Tndien Rietcry Coogree* at Ahinedabed, 19M. 

* Chis-Liien Lo 1 Chinew *oorco» for Indian Hietory (Indan Hieionoei Reco-d* 

CommiMion, 1918). ^ 

» Mukherit t Indian Litorature in Ohma and fbe Far Ba^t. po. . 

* The life biatory of theae 800 roonka are recorded in Fo Uat 

Chineie fiitddhiem (Naniio, Catalogue of Chines Tnritaka. No lMl. a^. Ap^ 
ni.««). Thit book waa compiled by Obu-pwan. * T lon-tai priert of 1 tW 

•1*0 recorded in “The Annala of the Snag dynaety 

Mongvil. Sea ein, Notaa tn Chloeee Literatura. pp. 909-10 ami Unlangea de geggrephie 
ftuatiijiM, pp. ie®.78 
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TaO'Yuen. a mook from Chinaf came to India during the Han 
period and after having spent Mx years in India, returned to Chin* in 
965 A.D. He brought with him to China several Palm-leaf manna* 
cripts of the Buddhist texts and presented them to the Sung emperor 
T’ai-Tsu who eagerly enquired of him about his journey in IndiA and 
the monk explained to the emperor everything of his journey and of 
his stay in India in detail. Another monk, during the same period, 
came here on pilgrimage from China. His name was Ki-Ye. He 
also wrote an account of his journey in India.* Emperor T'ai-Tsu 
being encouraged by these two monks Tao-Yuen and Ki-Ye passed 
a royal mandate to despatch some more Chinese scholar-monks as 
emissaries to India and also to procure Indian philosophical texts 
About 157 scholars from China responded to the emperor’s call and 
agreed to come to India inspite of the hazardous journey. They 
visited India daring the end of the 10th century and collected many 
Buddhist Manuscripts. This cultural mission was led by a scholar 
named Hing-Chin and the emperor T'ai-Tsu furnished the mission 
with a letter of royal authority, asking the respective states through 
which it would pass, to offer all sorts of privileges and provide guides 
for the members of the mission so that they might not feel any diffi¬ 
culty during their journey. 

Another Chinese pilgrim monk named Euang-Yuen visited India 
during the period of A.D. 976 to 997. He was a native of Ch'eng- 
Tou. After returning from India Kuarig-Yuen produced the second 
Sung emperor T’ai-Tsung a letter from the Indian king Mc-si-nang 
who is generally identified with Mahasena. Thi.s letter speaks highly 
of the Sino-Indian alliance during this period. King Mahasena sent 
through Kuan-Yuen several presents including a ‘relic of Sakya’ for 
the Chinese emperor T’ai-Tsung of the Sung dynasty. Fallowing the 
foot-steps of Kuan-Yuen, anothei pilgrim-scholar from China named 
Pa-Yu came to India in search of knowledge and to attain merit by 
visiting holy places in India. He returned to China in A.D. 982 
with a number of Palm-leaf manuscripls from India and presented 
them to the emperor. Another Chinese monk named T’se-boun 
visited during that period the holy Buddhist places of Bodbgaya and 
NSIanda along with a Turkish(?) monk named Mi-tan-lo. 

Thus there was very frequent intercourse between China and India 
during the lOth-lltb centuries ; and specially the Buddhist Cbaityas 

1 See, Seblegel: Ifemoriee 4a comite ejnico-japooaia, XXT, 1893. pp. 80-84 (ItiaaniT 
to the Weetern Coast iaa of Wen^ nieh,; aieo, Haber : Bulletio de i'BcoIo Breoa**** 
d’Binxeme Orient. 1903, pp. 380-88; B. OheTasnee, /hid., 1901, pp. 78At (L’lteaet»i» * 
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of Bodhgftyi, m the reodrds* show, were cootinnelly viaited by » 
good namber of pilgrim-scholars and travellers from Cbiiia. There 
were also pious donors coming from China and donating sums for the 
worship of the images, building cbaityas, repairiog the religious 
establishments, etc. and some of thorn also returned to China after 
having completed their studies of Indian philosophy and religion. 
During the roost flourishing period of Indian sovereignty under 
the Pala kings in the 11th century, Buddhist devouts from China 
came to India in batches. They performed certain special works of 
merit by erecting stone-stupas which testify to the present day the 
Sino-Indian cultural achievemenls of those days. There are some 
five Inscriptions discovered by Mr. Beglar of the Archaeological Survey 
of India around the Bodhgaya temple during the year 1878-79. 
These inscriptions are written in Chinese and are perhaps the only 
Chinese inscriptions so far discovered in India. The inscription of 
Chi-I reveals that he was a priest of the great Han dynasty. He 
visited ludia twice and came to the Magadha country to pay respect 
to and worship the Diamond-Seat (Vajrasana) of Buddha and other 
Buddhist relics of India. During his second visit to this country, he 
was accompanied by a number of other monks of whom Hwei-tsei, 
Tsi-I and Kwaug-fung are mentioned. The second Chinese inscription 
from Bodhgaya belonging to the same group, mentions the name of 
the Priest Yun-Sho. He came from the Western River (Yellow river) 
country of China during the Sung period in A.D. 1021. He caused to 
build a stone-stupa in honour of the ten thousand Buddhas some 30 
paces to the north of the Bodhi-terrace and had set up a votive record 
and composed hymn of praise in Chinese. This inscription also men¬ 
tions another Chinese priest named Cbiang Hsia-pias who had come to 
India earlier than Yon-Shu and on three occasions had spent the 
season of fast. Yun-Shu became associated with Chiang Hsia-pias 
during his first visit to Bodhgaya. During his second visit to India 
^un-Shu was accompanied by two other monks from China named 
1 ching and I-lin. They belonged to the 'Monastery of Established 
Doctrine in the High Street of the Eastern Capital’ *; and they also 
bad set up a separate inscription at Boihgaya whi'^h dates in the 6th 
year of the reign of an emperor of the Great Sung dynasty, roughly 
corresponding to A.D. 1030, These two Chinese priests presented, 
as the inscription records, a gold-embroidered holy robe to spread 
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over the Diamond-seet (vajr&aaoa) of Baddha and bad also erected 
a flhdce (atQpa). Yu-pin was another Chinese priest belonging to 
the same group and he also had acted in the same manner as was done 
by bis <^ber fellow companions coming from the Eastern Capital. 
The third Chinese inscription from Bodhgaya records the activities of 
a Buddhist priest named Hoi-wen who belonged to the Great Song 
period. Hts inscriptioo'dates the 2Dd year of Ming Tao (A.D. 1033 
Circa). He visited India with a charter from their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor and the Empress of the Great Suog dynasty and was 
commanded by them to proceed to the kingdom of Magadha to erect 
a memorial moond (stupa) beside the Diamond-seat and the Bodhi- 
terrace in memory of His Departed Imperial Majesty T'ai Tsung. 

All these little known travellers and pilgrims of China being 
attracted by the glory of India, visited this count ay during the medieval 
period of our history and had made con-iderable contribution towards 
the Sino-Indian amity and establishment of international relations 
between India and China for centuries. They used to come to India 
by land route which was very much hazardous ; they had defied thu 
frown of natural calamities and waded their ways into this holy land 
of India to fulfil their mission. But as time went on and with the 
development of maritime activities of the peop’e, they took recourse 
to the sea routes for India and came to India with the purpose of 
establishing trade and commercial relations with this country ; and 
naturally there appeared an ebb in the Sino-Indian cultural and in¬ 
tellectual flow since people having other interests than religious fervour 
and possessing lesser iutellect began to come to this country. 



FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY INDONESIA 

II 
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The Indonesian nationalist movement was now at crossroads and 
soon took a new turn. The Communist failure was to serve at least 
one important purpose. It helped to clarify issues. It underlined 
the main issue that was the centre of nationalists' internal feud— 
this was the question of co operation with the rulers. In this stage 
of the Indonesian freedom movement social, political, cultural, reli¬ 
gious, all factors combined to develop the national self-consciousness 
of the masses. In fact, as Prof. C. C. Kerg ^ refers to this period : 
the precise aims of an institution are 'Mess of a stimulus to partici¬ 
pation than the opportunity to express feeling.s of solidarity and 
grievance and instinctive opi»o3ition to foreign influence in many 
respects, renders it impossible to keep political, social, religious, Pan- 
Islamic apologetic and cultural action absolutely distinct *’ 

However, the significant turn in Indonesian nationalism was 
evident from the nonpolitical associations to which the peoples and 
leaders began paying greater attention and through which they chose 
to eliminate the curses of foreign rule and elevate the masses. This 
decision was necessitated by the melodramatic struggle between the 
Communists and Sarekat Islam and afterwards the vengeful govern¬ 
ment measures against any atte rpted communist revolution. Thus, 
a large section of the non-communist bloc of Sarekat Islam entered 
the Muhammadijah. Muhammadijah was an organisation as old as 
1912, its founder being K. H. A. Dahlan. Dahlan was a stanneb 
advocate of Islam modernised. The first target was education. Later 
the programme expanded to cover many aspects of social welfare such 
as medical aid, popularisation of the Koran and, therefore, its 
publication in several indigenous languages, founding of schools, 
libraries, etc. But although there was professedly no political aim 
of the organization and its collective activity centred round Modernist 

* Vide ' Whitter Islam’ ed. by H. A. E. Gibb j p. S84, srtioto by B«rg oa 'iadooMla.* 
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SCsIftmic ideas, there could have been no bar to the fruition of indi* 
vidual political bias and action. So, G. H. Bousquet points out in 
*A French view of the Netherlands ladies' (p. 5), "It would be very 

wrong, however, to suppose.its members entertain no political 

bias.** In fact, modernist Islamic ideas had political corollaries and 
Muhammadijah must have contributed to the political growth of the 
Indonesians. As Kahm ' so aptly writes: "It was a still, but deep, 
tributary of the stream of political nationalism and quietly but sus- 
tainedly nourished and strengthened that stream." 

The Taman Siswa movement, first munched in 1921 by the 
Javanese educational leader Dewantoro displayed an almost similar 
activity. He aimed at harmonising the Western and Indonesian 
methods in building up an educational system devised to equip the 
young Indonesians with practical sense and spiritual seif sufficiency. 
As VIekke observes : * "It was Ins dream to educate the people to 
be men and women of independent judgment and understanding for 
the harmony that must exist in human society if peace is to rule." 
Many persons, trained in these schools, later turned out to be nationa* 
list leaders. That proves the political efficacy of this pronouncedljf 
nonpolitical organisation. 

Of great importance was the somewhat complete unification of 
the hitherto scattered youth movements There were various youth 
groups working in different parts of Indonesia. Now in Bandung was 
founded ‘Pemuda Indonesia’ which sought to combine the activities 
and bring together the leaders and policies of such groups as ‘Young 
Sumatra,’ ‘Young Ambon,’ ‘Young Java,’ ‘Young Celebes.* Also, 
many branches of the Scouts* organisation affiliated themselves to 
‘Pemuda Indonesia.’ 

The women too did not lag behind Some of their organizations, 
e.g., especially Pulri Merdoka (Independent Women) was established 
as early as 1912. Now the Women’s groups came together as one 
orgAuisft^ton—the decision being taken in December, 1928, at a 
Congress in Djogjakarta Formerly devoted only to the cause of 
education, these organisations now developed a political bias and 
moulded their activities accordingly. An avenue was open to women 
who could increasingly engage in political play and contribute their 
mite to the growth of self-government. Thus, Dorothy Woodman 
rightly oonoludes: * "the nationalist idea was written into every type 

* 

t ftdt bii b^~'The Btory of tbe Doteb East 167. 

I fid0 tbe book 'Tbe B^obUo of Jodonetu/ p. 159, 
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of organimtioD, trade anion, cnUnral. religions, yonth and women. 
Nationalism was now the nnifying factor. As a political concept, it 
owed much to Western thought, but it was moro than a political 
concept. It was the self consciousness of people under colonial rale, 
inevitable, inescapable, sweeping across boundaries of class, of rdUi- 
gion, rousing illiterate peasant and intellectual, unsettling industrial 
worker and aristocrat, bridging regional differences, and ultimately 
welding the most diverse peoples into a common struggle. Differences 
of ultimate objective are over^sbadowcd until the nationalist struggle 
is won. But there is a wide variety of difference as to the 
tactics which are adopted. They are all fundamentally concerned 
with the degree of resistance to the colonial power”. 

In the period between the failure of Communist rebellion and 
the Japanese interlude the ‘Perhimpunatn ludonesia’ (Indonesian 
Union) was the greatest force shaping the national movement. In 

1922 this organization, a political one, was started by Indonesian 
students in Holland. That many of the post—1927 leadeis of the 
Indonesian national movement were the active members of this 
organization is a commentary on its gigantic influence. As early as 

1923 the organization stood for uuquahfled independence to be 
achieved by the co-operatiuu of all clattses and sections in Indonesia 
excepting the Dutch authorities. It demanded unfailing unity in the 
fight for freedom while rigid in its insistenc e on non-co-operation 
with the Dutch. Many luctubers bad avowedly Maixist leanings— 
but they were far from being dogmatic. They solicited the support 
of every foe of colonialism regardless of their Communist orientation. 
The most significant fact about these Marxists was that most of 
them did not come up to bo members of the Communist Party. The 
leaders like Abdul Majid did not come over to Indonesia before 
1946—while they hid their oneutatioii till 1948. But they had 
gained control m Holland in 1932, for that was the year when Md. 
Hatla left for Indonesia. Besides, ut about 1937, they were responsi¬ 
ble for a great change iu PI (Perhimpuuain Indonesia) policy. The 
Pi was won over to the policy of co-operation with the Dutch. That 
was the work of the Marxists and according to the dictates of the 
Comintern The demand for freedom even was curtailed—it was not 
complete independence as before—this move being reflected in the 
change of title of the mouthpiece of this organisation from ‘Indonesia 
Metdeka’ (Free Indonesia) to 'Indonesia*. 

We must not fail to note the change iu Dutch policy after the 
1926-27 paisch. Firm in its dealings with the partidpanta BUd 
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tjQDpathisers, the Butch policy wore an increasingly pateniatittic 
colour in its approach to the problem of self-goTermnent fear the 
colonies. Education and social service were the first to receive 
greater attention. Indonesians were invited to participate in the 
administration of the country. They were offered larger member^ip 
in the Volksraad. Moderates hailed all these concessions as the 
fruits of the golden rule of co-operation. But a trouble arose over 
the resulting alliance between tbe middle-income group and the Butch 
authorities. Therefore, nationalists were driven to con^der non-co< 
operation as one of the steering wheels of tbe movement. 

While Hatta and others were busy in Holland organising the 
Indonesian movement for self-government, it was Soekarno who 
managed the home front. With his gift of tbe gab he was easily 
tbe fascinating hero of the nation in the making. All of them took 
their lessons from the failure of the revolutionary methods. All of 
them were uncompromising m their attitude to the liquidation of 
Botch power in tbe Indies, however severe the strain might be. 
They did not flinch till they secured independence, all the time 
submitting to imprisonment or exile. It was the Japanese who 
released them. But that never meant, as some Butch Commentaries 
would emphasize, tbe manufacturing of Indonesian Liberation in 
Japan. 

By the third decade of the present century the dissenters of 
colonialism had begun to enjoy a world forum through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the League Against Imperialism. This League met in a 
conference in Brussels in February, 1927. Here for tbe first time 
Indonesia’s cry for self-government bad a world hearing. Hatta, 
Snbradjo, Semaun and Pamuntjak represented Indonesia in this 
international gathering. At a place near Pans m September, 1927. 
Br. Hatta also addressed the assembly of the ‘Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom’. He was eloquent in emphasising 
tbe necessity for self-government and the ability of his fellow countiy- 
men to shoulder its responsibilities. He challenged the right of the 
Butch people to enlighten another people much larger io number. 
As for political experience and wisdom, he pointed to the fact of 
oeeupation of 80% posts of the Civil Service by Indonesians. Hatta's 
speech naoved tbe Congress which passed a resolution demanding 
fndoitesia’B independence not only as a matter of vital concern fot 
that country but also for mankind. 

It is interesting to note that Setuauo and Tan Malaka canae 
forwaii to ioin bands with the PI. And Md. Hatta was ready fo^ * 
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united ficont. So ft ccmveatioQ io thftt eff^i wae eigned in the moutii 
of December, 3926. Thie oonvention, however, ftssured the leadaraihip 
of PI in guiding the nationalist movement and accorded a subordinate 
or secondary position to the Ckimmnnist organisations. Bat this fact 
did not continue for more thau a year. In December, 1927, Semaun 
thought it better to go back on the pledge as that violated the indepen¬ 
dence of his party. This severance of the bond served to make way for 
another severance. The com monistically inclined members of PI, 
disillusioned of an ephemeral union with the Communists, now broke 
the bond, even with the * League Against Imperialism Of course, 
they could not view with eqnauimity the increasing dominance of 
this organisation by the Comintern. The separation came in 1929. 

The influence of PI on Indonesian nationalism mounted as the 
members began io return home. They brought out publications and 
established study-centres and succeeded in bringing within their fold 
even the Indonesian students in Mecca and Cairo. L. M. Sitorus 
has pointed out,* that PI tneinbcrs in Holland had a mind to set up 
a {olitical party m Indonesia in 1926. But the decision had to 
wait as the PKl was still strong enough to hold the field. 

Although the formation of the paity was delayed, it was effected 
in the month of June, 1927, when Partai Nasional Indonesia (Indo^ 
nesian Nationalist Party) or PNI originated in Bandung with 
Soekarno as the Chairman. Soekaino had the rare acumen to effect 
a symbiosis of the Eastern and tlie Western, himself having a 
measure of both Western and Muslim education. He bad slbo the 
unique capacity to convey all these to the illiterate in an intelligible 
but nonetheless forceful fashion. That the patty should aim at full 
political and economic liberation was natural. But the emphasis on 
non-co-operation with the Dutch was significant. Soekarno spoke of 
united resistance to the Dutch, divested of any leiigious bias. Any 
division along religious lines would mar unity. After ail, indepen¬ 
dence was as much a necessity to the Moslems as to the Non-Mosleme 
of Indonesia. Moreover, Soekarno disclaimed any attention to foreign 

help and, therefore, disclaimed any move calculated to outrage unity 
at borne. 

The PNI concentrated on moulding the labour unions and build- 
'og up a system of national education. For the latter task they 
found an useful ally in the Taman Siswa Movement which already 
provided a framework. Oratorial biiliiance and sinoarc implementa- 
tion of the progzamme brought the party the reward of mass increase 
* Viie * Hitioty ot XudouMiMl N»l|oasl ** W* 
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}> memberdiip. We moiA not, howeoref, forget the ooottibatioM 
of Uie government to the growth of PNI. The counnnniet reeola<» 
tion wee followed by the Governor>Oeneralsbip of De Graeff. He 
wee libeial and tolerant. He did not try to crueh the flonridiing 
orgaoieation that would one day seek to remove the very chair he 
oecuided. The role of the PNI becomes all the more impresUTe as 
we note its attempt to achieve nnily amongst the varioas nationalist 
organisations in Indonesia.* It effected a flexible oo-ordination 
ihfongh the Union of Political Associations of the Indonenan People 
shortly known as the PPPEl. The whole freedom movement now, 
ooming tmder the dominant influence of PNI, assumed an attitede 
of non-co>operation. 

But the Government could not sit complacently over the alarm, 
ing growth of the PNI. The PNI’s criticism of and attacks 
against the capitalists in genera! and the government in particular 
thoroughly embittered the feelings of the Dutch in Indonesia.. Their 
agitation moved the government which began to plan stern measures 
so that Soekarno along with several other leaders were arrested in 
December, 1929. They suffered -montlis of detention, trial and then 
graduated terms of imprisonment. The accusations, as usual, were 
the violation of public order and undermining the public authority. 
But the worst came at a little later date. The PNI was outlawed. 
This had a twofold effect. The organisational strength of the PNI 
was sapped, many of its members joining newly formed organisations, 
although a portion of the membership still clung to the older policies 
and programmes. Then, the newly formed organisations encouraged 
moderation in the formulation and implementation of their aims. 

To the month of September,' 1930, Md. Tabrani formed the 
Indonesian People’s Party (Partai Bajkat Indonesia) although the 
membership never rose to significant proportions. It talked of 
parliamentary {srocedure in achieving the aim of independence and it 
was ready to co operate with the Dutch 

Sartono, an impcu’tant leader of the PNI, could draw the 
attention and support of a majority of bis old associates and formed 
a new organization ’ Partai Indonesia ’ (generally known as Partisdo) 
•Iter the lapse of more than a year. Although its meant were not 
extteiHiek} it abridged neither the goal of complete eelf-govemmeot 
nor tlie ringnai of soti*eo^per»tion. 

/ In 1939 Hatta and Bjahrir, two leaders of ef traordinary calibre, 
istiittfned final Hollawl. Those members of ^ old PMl who foaented 


V rOi Sable, 
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dtttoBo's move DOW walcofted tho leaderciiip of Hatta and 8|abtir 
in the * Independent Group' (Golongan Merdeka) which in esaenoe 
retained the policy of PNI. Sjahrir reached his country later than 
Hatta and after his return the name of the party was changed to Indo* 
nesian National Education Club (Club Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia). 

There was a deepseated reason why such outstanding nationalists 
as Hatta chose (^tolongan Merdeka inspite of the Test numerical 
superiority of Partindo. Indonesian nationalism was yet to aitun 
maturity. That required laborious training of the masses which at 
that time could be undertaken only by a few topranking leado’S. If 
they were put, aa the Dutch could do easily, behind the bars, the 
soil would have been dug out of the bottom of the nationalist move* 
ment. And to lead a party such as Partindo would mean working in 
tbe floodlight of publicity and might bring about speedy detention. 
Instead, men like Hjahrir sought to remain in tbe background and 
steadily to educate the public while at the same time encoun^ing 
tbe growth of auxiliary leadership upon which tbe movement conld 
fail back in tbe case of an arrest of tbe frontmost leaders. Hosrever, 
the Dutch after a time came to realise the forthcoming results of this 
party’s jiolicy. Hatta and Sjahrir were arrested in February, 193d 
and were not released till the Japanese attack in 1942. They were 
exiled to New Guinea without trial. This Dutch aggressiveness was 
soon repeated. Yet tbe organisation did not die and itconfiormed 
the sincere workmanship of leaders and the solidarity of the bands of 
disciples as they followed their captains and fllied the prisons.* 

Fortunately for tbe movement, Soekarno had been released on 
the last day of the year 1931. He assiduously attempted to combine 
the Partindo and tbe Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia into a unity. 
Failing in that task he chose Partindo and was instrumental in 
increasing tbe quantitative and qualitative strength of the organisa¬ 
tion. Tbe Government could not overlook the overt danger and 
pioinptly arrested him in the August of 1933 and exiled him to Floi^s 
island and thence to Benculin. He too was not free till the Japanese 
invasioD in 1942. 

De Graeff was no longer the Governor-General. The Govern¬ 
ment policy under De Jonge was changed to one of repression. All 
^ important lead^s were arrested and exiled. Tbe secret polioa 


. . ^ 1!Im informaticai in tbii cwiagrtpli Uis outecane of petwns! 
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played a great game so that secret political manoetiverings were all 
the more difl&cult. The parties sometimes vainly retaliated by 
ignoring the Volksraad and sending in no members. Yet the harsh 
attitude of the Government awakened many to the sense ''of cd- 
operation as a practical political poise. This was responsible for a 
split in the Sarekat Islam camp. It was at first very obstinate in its 
policy of non-co-operation and of attaching primacy to religious and 
not to economic and social problems. In 1934, however, H. A. Salim 
sternly opposed the decision of Sukiman and Tjokrosnjoso to establish 
a religious organisation for attracting masses via the local leaders of 
religion. Besides, Salim and his followers were far from being dog¬ 
matic on the question of co-operation, while the other group was not. 


Bepeatedly the people saw the failure of the non-co-operative 
attitude against the powerful rulers and more and more they realised 
the efficacy of moderate means designed to extract concessions fiom 
the rulers without wounding their vanity or exciting their violence. 
It stood to reason to recognise the superior physical strength of the 
enemy and to stand on reality That explains the formation of 
Greater Indonesian Party (Parindra)in 1935 led by Sutomo, Bukardjo 
and others. It was alive to the situation at hand and would adopt 
non-co-operation or co-operation conveniently. In the Volksraad it 
came out as the most powerful organisation. But its activity and 
influence lay more in the social than in the political arena. It 
promoted agrarian banking and co-operation, instituted a drive against 
such social vices as illiteracy. 


But if the revolutionists could not gain their end and were crushed, 
the modelates too were not to experience a smooth sailing. The year 
1936 proved to be disastrous for the evolutionists. The Volknaad 
psssed a resolution celebrated as the Hutardjo proposal embodying a 
10-year plan advancing self-government among Indonesians limited 
by the precepts of the Netherlands’ Constitution. It was summanh 
ejected. The high hopes of the victory for parliamentary mean*' 
were nipped in the bud. The rulers would not bow down to the 
dictators of the decade in South East Asia. However, "the rejection 
oi this very moderate proposal", as Kahin puts it,* "was a sobering 
dash of cold water in the face of those Indonesia ns who had believed 
that a policy of co-operation with the Dutch would be a sure, tbougi^ 
perhaps slow, road toward self-government." 


t Vid$ 'NstiooaUun and Bevohtlion in Ind*»iatia*, p. 9S. 
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This disillasioximeni was the primary reason for the fonnatim 
in April, 1937 of a new political organisation Indon^ian People^tt 
Movement (Gerindo), although there were other factors snch as an 
increasing awazeness of the strength of totalitarianism on the offensive 
all over the world. This party showed a raixtare of firmness and 
moderation. Its leaders, Gani, Sartono, Sjarifuddin, became all 
radicals as regards their attitude to the luotives of the Government. 
But at the same time they dreaded fascism and on that account 
developed a co-operative tendency to help the Dutch in their fight 
against the fascist coalition They joined the Volksraad and backed 
the Government on acceptable affairs; but they were insistent in 
iheir pressure for obtaining self-government. Thus, Gerindo became 
international in its outlook without even being successful nationally. 
It was led by men of foresight who placed the world-issue of fascism 
vs, democracy above the domestic issue. Although Dutch inclinations 
for democracy were not unqualified, we must not misunderstand the 
leader’s hatred of fascism. 

In 9d9, war and the fear of Fascism shook the whole world 
but served as a unifying factor in Indonesia where the political parties 
formed together the Federation of Indonesian Political Organisations 
or G.A.P.I. (Gabungao Politik Indonesia). The manifesto of GAPI 
called for a parliamentary system of Government in Indonesia which 
must enjoy the right of self-determination and democracy, social, 
political and economic, secured by popular elections. Of course, the 
manifesto did not fail to point out the necessity of a united anti¬ 
fascist action of the parties in Indonesia and Netherlands. In 
December, 1930, the GAPI organised a Peoples* Congress which 
approved of and refined this programme, adopting a national language, 
flag and anthem. Its resolution was embodied, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, in the famous Wimoho resolution passed by the Volksraad in 
February, 1940. The resolution, although demanding self-government, 
did not repudiate the Netherlands Constitution, nor did it abolish 
the post of the Governor-General In general, it asked for revision 
and not complete alteration of the status quo. This was at a time 
when the Nazis held their sway over Holland. The Netherlands 
government did not reply till a few months after the Nazi occupation 
was over. And the reply left the matter where it stood; it strikingly 
revealed the disinclination of the Dutch authoiities to embark w 
or even consider seriously any plan of Indonesian political looonstirtn* 
lion—especially war left much to be reconstructed in Holland 
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An even more Biriking refusal came in the 8ha|)e of the reply 
to » question in the Volksraad regarding the aims of the Atlantic 
Charter and the achievements of the Netbei lands govergmeot which 
was a party to it. The Charter glwringly upheld the oniversal right 
<ji Bell*deiermination in clearest terms Bnt the Dutch government 
betrayed a lamentable lack of principles in its attitude towards In* 
dimesia by ignoring the Charter. The reply of the government to 
this charge was simply astonishing It took for gianted the honest 
execution by the Dutch government of the benevolent principles of 
the Charter and found no reason why on the basis of the Charter 
Netherlands-Indonesian relations were sought to be revised. As 
Karl Pelzer in his article on “Post War Dans for Indonesia” ’ puts 
the reply: “As the principles of the Charter were already adopted long 

ago by the Netherlands Government ., adherence to the 

Charier does not represent a special reason for new consideration 
regarding the aims of its policy.” 

In 1940, September, the Volksraad appointed a Committee 
chairinaoned by Mr. Visman. It was entrusted with the task of 
ascertaining the state of political organisations in Indonesia and 
reporting on it. The Keport of the 7-man Visman Committee was 
published in 1941—it covered the period between the two world wars. 
Essentially, the report noted the progress of the nationalist movement 
and the urge for equality with the Europeans amidst the non* 
Europeans. However, an element of surprise lay in store for the 
nationalists as the Queen of Holland would not be delayed by the 
publication of the report and issued her pledge to the Indonesian people 
from London on July 80, 1941. She vaguely promised happiness and 
prosperity for the Dutch Empire as a whole and to amend to that 
end the administrative measures only in the event of stable freedom 
from the Nazi clutches. 

Vague and email as the promise was, it left the Indonesians as 
much disillusioned as they were and could be. ”We have been too 
late with everything”, wrote T.H. Veenstra in "Diogenes in der 
Tropen”.® A similar sentiment was ventilated by Kioef in ‘The 
JndonesiaD Revolution in Retrospect' • when he said that "no number 
of asphalt roads, tiled roofs, hygienic services, or adat law codes could 
alleviate" the grievances such as the rejection of Sulardjo and Wimoho 

* Far IBl^tero Sarvey, 11.1943. 

» teoM tnm of XadoBena* by Dorothy WosdmaB, p. W. 

» WorM PoUfici. Aprih Urtl. 
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petitions. Fear of Fascism and war had oontribated^ Dateh-IndonesMtt 
sotidarity which from now on began to evaporate. Inteltectoals who 
had gone as far as snbordinating the national to the internatkmat 
were lai^ely disaffeOted* with the exception of a negligible minority. 
As Bjahrir comments in *Oot of Exile* **A6 the war developed in 
those first years, the people derived a vicarious satisfaction from the 

misfortunes of their rulers. For tlie average Indonesian, the 

war was not really a world conflict between two great world foroes. 
It was simply a struggle in which the Dutch colonial rulers finally 
would be punished by Providence for the evil, the arrogance, and the 
oppression they had brought to Indonesia. Among the masses, anti* 
Dutch feeling grew stronger and stronger”. 

But while Indonesian antipathy for the Dutch deepened _it served 
to promote Indonesian national integration This was reflected at 
the Peoples’ Congress in September, 1941. Out of it arose the Majlis 
Rajkat Indonesia (Indonesian Peoples* Assembly). It was considered 
to be a representative body for the nationalist movement as a whole 
and comprised the GAPI, Federation of Muslim Organizations, the 
Federation of Govornraent employees, and also Women’s Organization! 
Youth Organisations and Trade Union Movement. Thus for the 
first time nationalists had a clearcut forum because they could shed 
the differences in doctrines and dogmas, means and ends. Of coarse, 
differences could not be eliminated ; only they were relegated 
to the background by a wave of enthusiasm that could emerge as a 
unified national outlook and finally even with an organization. The 
object was the formation of an elected legislative body to which the 
Government of the land must be made responsible. Nationalists forged 
ahead with a subbtantial piogramtne when they were cut short by tbe 
Japanese advances and ultimate victory over the Dutch overlords who 
could only put up a meek show. 

A statement put forward by W. I\. Hancock needs re examina* 
lion in connection with the struggle of tbe colonial peoples for self* 
government. We agree with him that self-government means not 
only a status but also a full belly—the ‘status' referring to a position 
of equality as between the ruling race and the ruled. But we disagree 
when he argues * that politicians in these unfree countries, and he 
makes a pointed reference to ‘Indian politicians’, should devote them* 
8elve? more to the objectives of higher agricultural and industrial 

* Ir. by Charles Woolf—1940 pob., Now York. ir. i i • cuif a. 

• Vida ‘awpfra t« the Changing Worli\ p. 47 ; ohaptor on 'Colonial Seir-fomMttt « 
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piodaotiirity attended by the growth of estiential sooiai eervicea 
than to the {ooblem of earning a statos of equality with the Bdrojpeans. 
The argument is distinctly gnilty of patting the cart before tbe horse. 
A country must gain self-government before it can effectively forge 
idiead with plans of all-ronnd development. Of ooiHrse a square meal 
daily is much more important than casting a vote once a year or once 
in every five years. But it is the latter which impels the rulers to 
recognise the necessity of securing the former. 

(To he Contmued) 



THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT-SOME 
OF ITS FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 


Sri Subimvl Krunp. Mi7KneR.iEK 
Politiral Hdfnce Dept., ColfuUa Vnivemtif 

Disnrmantunt ns n problem hns its fundamentals and details. The 
details relate to the nniount of military, naval, aerial and nuclear weapons 
which the states may Imj allowed to retain as a maximum. Or the details 
rtKain may prcKcribe a comj)letc ban on them and also the process for 
I he some. The fundninentals, however, raise the questions—^Avhy should 
theio be disarirtum<<nt? what is the nature (»f its link with security? Does 
<lisarnmment ensure peace? la it n question of law or is it essentially a 
problem of pow(‘r-politicb? Ir it a physical problcni or is it also psycho¬ 
logical? What was the approju-h to the question in the Hague Conferences 
and under the Leagu<* Covenant? Are there any lessons therefrom and 
what iH the apj^roach thereto und(*r the U.N. charter? These and allied 
questions constitute the fiinduiuentals of the issue. And this article will 
be flevoted to a discussion ot sonic of these. 

DiHarmamont is decidedly a panacea for many of the ills of modern 
iiiternatioiial life. To disanu is to de]>huit fear nud distrust and to 
replant faith, goodwill and understanding in the soil of international 
politics. To dis.irm is t<.> dislodgi* the dread of war and to reinstate, ttie 
promise of peace. To disiiriii iiguin is to eliminate the strain on national 
hudgetR and to create possibilities of plenty end prosperity all round. To 
diKarm is to tear off tension and to tone up the inmision of peace. To 
disarm is finally to rearm the U.N. with ehaiices of fuifiliuent of its 
mission—it is to routtirni faith in the U.N. as the eiiardian of world ]>oflce. 
Htates have renounced their sovereign right of war and use of force under 
the charter (Article 2, paragraph 4). Disiirmainont surely adds more 
positive meaning U) that norm. War in self-defence is still permitted 
(Article 51) and there can also bo I'.N. War in the sense of interuationiil 
enforcement action (Article 42). Armaments may be required for these 
Yet disarmaruout ns a principle is not basically affected by the require¬ 
ment of armanients for these two purposes Disarmament docs not 
iK'ocssnrily menu comjilete negation of armaments; it means the reduction 
and cutting down of armaments. Moreover, w'ith disnrinnment, effective 
and general, there will hardly lie any occasion for war in self-defence or 
for U.N. {Kilicc action. With disjurmi ment disnppci.rs offensive or agroa- 
Bive War. And if there be no war of offeneo, thcio is neither need for 
any U.N. War nor for any war of defen :o. Disarmament corrects collective 
iusauity seen in the mad race of armi ments ami creates security for all. 
Modem wars with nuclear weapons mean a challenge to humanity and 
civilization. Disarmament, if effective, will mean the triumph of tiM 
J'ational in man over the animd in hSm. 

7-l94IP~IX 
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Disarmament is definitely one of the many necessary avenues to 
peace. It must then figure as an item in any planned approach to peace. 
But disarmament as an exclusive peace weapon cannot be commended 
very much in principle as the idea behind it is to stop war not by growing 
an aversion to war (which is by fur the best method) but by eliminating 
and limiting the arms with which to wage and carry on war. It is to some 
extent akin to the attempt at controlling riots in a state by imposing a 
ban on the carrying of firearms or other lethal weapons. 

So long as war reinaijis a sovereign right of nations, tliere can be no 
effective disarmament. Bnt when we plan for pence, we ban war and 

disarmixment may then be taken up ns an ally of peace. Prior to the 

League Covenant, w.nr was usually a corollary of the sovereign right of 
nations. To prohibit {wmaments while permitting w.ar is like banning 
instruments of killing while allowing murder in law. Or to put the 
metaphor in general temis it is to peimit a thing in law but to prohibit 
the ways of its operation. Appannitly it seems insane or anomalous. 
But sufficient sense can be seen in it on careful analysis. When war 
cannot be banned in law or in fact, there may be sonu* iioiiil in attempting 
to eKniinate it or softening its rigours by taking away or limiting the 
armaments. War being a corollary ot sovereignty could not bo banned 

in the past. Yet there were talks of disarmament iliough in ever-s case 

they failed. But diHannament to be real and effo(*ti\(' must b(> proet*ded 
by a ban on war. (This is not to say that reuuneiation of war would 
automatically and by itself lead to disariuameiit) lienee any talk of dis¬ 
armament with war existing ns a right und<‘r law would simiily be ignored 
as trash. That is seen from the fate ot ‘Disannament’ in the llngn > 
Conferences. But with war ouilawed in law' a peace jdan emerges and 
therewith appears usually ns an all_\ the idea of disannament. 

The Jjoague Covenant is the fiist iuteinational document seeking to 
ban and prevent ‘war’. 'J'hough a patohwoik of infoin])atibleH (American 
idealism, British liberalism and IVeiieli realism) it sought to achieve all 
that was possible in the atmosphere of the age. Jt represents the firsl 
organized attempt of a war-torn and war-weary world io jirepure a peace plan 
on a global scale. Ban on w’ors of aggression, collective security and sanc¬ 
tions, prevention of war and paeilic sidthuneiit of disiniles—are the main 
])lHuks of the liCogue system. Along wilh these (here is the principle of 
disarmament in Articles 8 and 9 of that doeuineiit. Disarmament or 
reduction of armaments was a companion io the other organizational peace 
potentials of the League of Nations. 

But attempts at limitation of armaments began earlier. Dis¬ 
armament was intended to be one of the principal items of the First Hague 
Conference of 1899. For the first time in an iulenmtional conference of 
this kind the cpiestion of limitation of armaments was taken up. It will 
be recalled that the Bussian Circuhu- Note^ ]jroposing the First Peace 
Conference opened witli a reference to this (piestion • “The maintenanee of 
general peace and a poHsiblr reduction of the eircemvc armaments which 

f T&e'Notc will 1)0 Rpon m tlio llqpOTlH ta Wic Hague Conforenro of 1809 and 1907. 
Edited by Scplt, pp. 1-2 ff'atnogio JUndowm-nt far International Pence)-Handed to the 
dipioniatio reprasenlativeR. August 12/24, 1896. 
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weigh upon iill nations present themselves, in the exihtiiig conditkm of 
the whole world, as the ideal towards w'hich the endeavours of all govern¬ 
ments should be direoted". In another part of the Note there is emphasis 
on the belief that the international discussion may be an effective means 
of ensuring to all jjeoplea the benefits of a real and lasting peace, and 
aljove all ‘of limiting the progressive development of eristing armaments’. 
In the Second llussiaii Circular Xot<*® jjroposing the j)rograinme of the 
Pirst Conference there was clear and specific emphasis on limitation of 
amiainents in section (fl) and itenss (1) to (4). In this proposal the 
Itussian (iovernineut }\ad two ohjeeto in view: tin* first, humanitarian, 
sought to lesson the pfjssil>ilitv of war and to remove its evils and calamities 
as far as p<^ssible ; the second, foujided upim economic considerations, 
aimed to diininisb ns fur ns possible the enormous w(‘ight of pecuniary 

charges .for the support of .armies in tiiiu' of peace. Hence the 

mutter was taken up for discussion at the Conference of 1899 and was 
referred to its first Commission. The Scheme of limitation did not and 
could not succectl. “After taking into consideration the report of the First 
Committi'e. the Confercnci' ih of opinion that the restriction of military 
charges whadi are at present ii heavy ijurden on the world, is extremely 
desirnlilc for the inerenso ot the mntetial and nioial welfare of mankind*’ 

and the (lovernnients. “mav cMimine the possibility of an agreement 

as to the limitation of anned fou-es hy land and sea and of vv*ar budgets’*. 
The Conferciu-e then failed to prfMlucc ninthing positive or definite on the 
issue: the resolution adopted was just a pious wish. It failed largely 
because of tcchmcul rtasons * Yet wc imist not belittle the significance, 
of the same. “W'e should not overlofik the fact that the question of 
anmirneiits was elaborately and can fnlh discus.',cd for the firat time in an 
mlernational Conference called for Ibis cxjiress purpose. In this w’ay the 
subject w'as given an importance and dignity which it previously had not 
enjoyed, and it is not too imiidi to ssu that the mere presentation and 
discussion of the subject place its opponents ujion the defensivv.’’ And 
one can apprei'iute the achievements of the First Hague Conference in 
the matter when one sees that some states were reluctant to join the 
Second Hague Conference if tlie qiie.stion of limitation of urraaments 
became an item in the programme or if the subject were brought forward. 
But there wore states again which in-sisted on its inclusion in the programme 
or which wanted to retain their sovereign right to jiresent the matter to 
the Coufeieuco for discus.sioii. In the Second Hague Conference of 1907, 
limitation of armaments did not figure in the ofiicial jirogramme, and it 
was not referred to any Committee of the Conference. Yet the Second 
Hague Conference of 1907, uiianimot.sly adopted the following resolution: 
“The Second I’eace Confcr('m*o conlirins tlie resolution adojited by the 
Conference of 1899, in regard to the limitation ot military expenditure ; 
and inasmuch as military expenditure has considei-ahly increased in almost 
every country since that time, the Conference declares that it is eminently 
desirable that the (lovernments should resume the serious examination 


* Thr HtJipir Peace Conference ol i89t> aikI 1907, bi .Scott, \ol. 1, i>p. 46-46. 

“ PiKTch of Colonel Gross Von SchwarzbofT, Qeiinau Delegate in Bcott—Tll» 
Hague Peace Conference, Vol. I, pp. 667-8. 
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of fchis question”.* Many may be tempted to see in this a farcical burial 
of the question of disarmament. But that will be misreading the 
momentum the question breeds. If disarmament is linked up with peace 
and if man is ceaselessly in quest of peace, disarmament will remain a 
problem for man so long as peace is not carried. And the efforts arc 
resumed after the birth of the Ijeague of Nations. The Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907, sought to prevent war by pacific means and to ban 
war conditionally in a iiarticular aspect of interstate relations (for the 
recovery of contract debts only in Convention TT, adopted in the Conference 
of 1907). Along with these there were attempts, though abortive, at 
agreement on the limitation of armaments. In the League Covenant 
we see that the peace avenues are sounder and more numerous. And dis¬ 
armament is one of them. 

Attempts at disarmament failed in the Hague Conferences as the 
proper link between it and security was lost sight of. As aptly said hv 
M. Bourgeois at the Second Peace Conference (1007)—‘‘D'.sarmnment is a 
consequence and not n preparation. Tn order that disarmament may he 
possible, it is nocessari’ that each should feel that his right is assured 
It is the security of law which ought first to be organized. Behind thi<i 
rampart nations will disarm easily because they irill no longer have the 
fear which obliges them to arm themselves to-day".'^ This is the fund i- 
mental of the disarmament problem and it is as true today in lO.'IS, as 
it was in 1907. Disarmament may in principle breed security but in 
practice must follow it. The scheme failed in the Hague Cnnferenee as 
security was not ensured. States would not disnnn if not rearmed with -i 
sense of security. The League Covenant introduced the (•ollecti\e security 
principle on a global scale and the question of limitation of armanamts was 
hence taken up more vigorously. 

Articles 8 and 9 of the Covenant contain th(‘ relevant jirovisions 
In Article 8 the League Members rt'cnguize that “the uiaintenanee of peacs* 
requires the reduction of national arnminents” not to any level but to the 
point consistent with national saiely and the obligations of international 
enforcement action. They agree that “the manufacture by private enter¬ 
prise of munitions and iiiqileinents of W’or is open to grave objections’’, 
and the League Couueil was to advise how the evil effects thereof could 
be prevented. They, moreover, “undertake to interchange full and franl% 
information as to the scale of their annnments, thoir military, naval and 
air programs and the condition of such of their industries as arc adaptable 
to warlike purposes”. These jirovisions in spirii and principle were no 
mean achievements consideuug that they were first in the field. Tlu* 
Covenant even went further and iu Article 0, provided for the constitution 
of a permanent Commission for executing (he provisions of Articles 1 and 8 
and on military, naval and air questions generally. Those provisions, 
however, contain no mandate. The Council i« simply to formulate ])lan‘’ 
for the reduction ot armaments under Article 8: the Oovernments arc 

• F'nal Af( of ibc )*< a*-!) Oonfcronco of 1007 in Scott (Fil.)- Reports to the lla'inr 
Veare Conferences of and 1907, p. 2]fJ 

5 VvoU — The llaifue Peace Conferences of 18t» and 1907, Vol I, pp. 6712 

(Xtafioa nine.) 
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free to nooept or reject. But if they accept they agree not to exceed the 
limits without the council’s conouneiu'e. These provisions, though 
appearing timid and halting to many, surely mark a positive step ahead 
of the point where the issue wits left in the Hague Conferences. The 
problem of disarmament then takes a definitt^ shape in the Covenant, how¬ 
ever iimtleqiiate and imperfect it may be. 'J’his is so perhaps because the 
question of sectiritv wag corrt'ctly understood and sought to be settleti. 
Disarmauiout can seldom be a sane or rational proposition with tin* ‘balance 
of })owi‘r’ principle at work in internutionnl relations. This principle resting 
on [)ro{)ort ions of power coniuites or postulates a race in armaments. Tf 
power flows from armamciits and the principh* is 'Imlauec of power’, then 
\irtuullv it moans a competition in the possessiou of armaments. Hence 
the talk o1 disarmament or linniation of arnminents in the 'imlance of 
flower’ era is, if not insan-*, at l(*ast ridiculous This ‘balance of power’ 
priueifile was replaced in the League Covenant by the do<*trine of Colleetive 
'^<Vur!f\. .\nd plan for disarinainent eonies as a eonBcquente thereof. 
Histor\ liieii corroboraies the' virw' that .seeiirit> should precede disarinn- 
iin'iu 'i'biit is further evidenced from the post-Lengue efforts at jieace, 
(lisiiniiMTi'ent and security. 

The seeurit> system of the Liague though fdanned ambitiously failed 
lUi.'.erahlv as the members betra\ed the oreaiiization. And th** daniage 
to the sts-urity stein woidd surely mean a handicap for the J>r^lce•^s of 
Its inuninent it tlie bitter is linked U]i with the former as consequence, 
with cause. Hence with the inere.ising skepticism about the etlieaey of 
the la'ague additional attempts, though aliortive, were made for revitaliz- 
IJ tli«‘ I,eague’s dwindling security system. These will he seen in the 
l>i.i(t Treat\ of Mutual Assistance of 1923 and the (reneva IVotvicol »>f 
l‘t24 leifipanl remarks v(‘gardmg the ftoneva Brotoeol that it is an 
'utenifit to “firomote disarmauieut by creaiing security, to create securifv 

h\ outlawing war.’ Here also W(> see that secunti pieci'des 

'lisanuaiueni The Locarno Pact of 102,”., restores sccuritv on a regional 
!msu In ensuring peace in tho storm centre of Europe, the lUiiueland 
Zone. It had a sahitarv effect no doubt; \et it could uot give a guarantei' 
lui global security. 'Phat was done in the Briand-KcUogg Pact of 192H, 
\Cierein for the fii-st time in an international documeiif of this type ‘war’ 
"iin renounced “as an instrument of national policy”. This romniciution 
(>l war’ as a matter of principle in a general treaty surely serves tho cause 
ul security And we see that the failing Ticague SiH’urity Hystem having 
Ik'jii levitalisied by the Kellogg Pact ns a supplement, disarmament plan.-? 
inid seliemes were taken up with all seriousness. The lesson then is (dear 
I’o disarm the states we must rearm them with an effective sense of 
''''(■iirity. 'Pirns disarmament dejiends on security. But security acain 
dep.'ials on disannament. And the ciicle goes round and round in an 
'"h'uding chain. 

Insjiite of the Kellogg Pact of 1928, it ttx>k seveial ^ears for the firat 
bit(>rimtioiml Conference on the Limitation and liednction of ArmnmontiS 
l'> meet and liaiidie the problem. It met in l'.>32, with 92 pow'ors including 
Ihisnia and the ITnitcd States attending the same The French plan for 
Ihe formation of an international armed force was ultimately shelved. 
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Thereafter a proposal to abolish *the most aggressive weapons' was referred 
to a committee of experts. The Committee members, it was said, “lost 
themselves in the metaphysics of aggressiveness”. There were debates, 
discussions and conferences. But the central point emerging thereout was 
the same old circle—disarmament is not possible without security and 
seciurity is not possible without disarmament. The only result of the 
Conference was the recognition of (ieririany’s claim to equality with the 
other Gi’eat Powers in respect of armaments. The failure of the League 
Security System in the lialo-Abysbiuian War brought home to the Powers 
the urgent need for reurnmnienl Ecumiamcnt was felt to be necessary as 
much for defence os for fulfilling the international obligations. With this 
we see the end ot Act One of the European draino “in which idealism held 
the stage amid the idyllic setting of an unarmed pence. It rose ‘again 
upon the tense atmosphere of Act Two, in which an armed pence was to 
be the prelude to the conflagration of Act Three”.® 

The conflagration of the Third Act with armed peace as its prelude 
came in 1939, and passed auay in 1945, lca\iiig behind a tragic tale of 
woes and sufferings. A new World Organization was born with new hopt 
and promiseb. And the new docurmnt for tlie new organization, like its 
predecessor the League ('oveuaut, takes up also the question of liiintatioa 
of armaments. But the njiprouch here is somewlinl different 

The U N. charter does not contain mnnv articles on diaarmnincnt 
The only relevant portionb arc pimigraph 1 of Article 11 and Article 
Under paragraph 1 of Article 31 “the Oeiiend Assenihlv ma\ coiibider tin 
general iirinciples of co-operation in the mainteimnce of international po.n.t 
and security, including the principles governing diHUrniarncnt and tlie 
regulation of armamenia and ma_\ make recoinmcndatioiis with rcgnnl to 
such jirinciples to the Members or to the Security (’oiincil or to b*)th’ 
Article 20 enacts* “In order to promote the establishment and mamtin 
anoe of iutenintional pence and security with the leant diversion for aiitii 
ments of the world’s human and economic resources, the Rcciirity Council 
shall be responsible for formulating, with the assmtance of the Militir 

Staff Committee .. plans to he submitted to the Members of the 

United Nations for the establishment of n system foi the regulation of 
armaments”. These two Articles reveal a difference in the functions of 
the General Assembly and the Security Council regarding the ibsiu 
Under Article 11 the General Assembly “may consider the principle'. ’ 
regarding disarmament and regulation of armaments and “may nnl'' 
recommendations” in respect of the same to the Members or to the Securit' 
Council or to both. The General Assembly 'may' only ‘consider’ and 
recommend: the Security Council docs not come into tlie picfuiP 
Article 26, on the other hand, authnri/.es and makes the Security Coiinul 
‘responsible’ lor toiimilating plans for the ‘regulation’ of nmiameiifs Hi'’ 
General Assembly then can consider and recommend the principles lud 
has no right to formulate plans. Another point of differmice between *1><’ 
two Articles is that Article 11 contains reference to both disarmament an<l 
regulation of lumaments: Article 26 speaks only of regulation of annanicnts 


0 


Upsoa^-JSufope 1914-1939, p. 336. 
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These fHroTtsions of the U.N. charter may in brief be read in contrast 
and oompariaon with those of the League Covenant. Under Article 8 ci 
the League Covenant the League Council was to ‘f<Minulate' plans for 
the reduction of arniaiiients: but the League Assembly was not excluded 
therefrom. The General Assembly under the charter has no authority 
in the matter of formulating the plans. Mfwwver, there is a difference in 
the two documents in the emphasis placed on the issue. The Covenant’s 
finphaais was on reduction of armament, whereas that of the charter is 
on regulation of armaments (in Article 20, though in Article 11, psu’iigraph 1, 
there is reference to disarmament). Article 8 of the Co\enant obligates the 
League Council to formulate jjlaiis for ‘ reduction ’ of arinainenls; Article 26 
of the charter makes the security Council resiKUisible for formulating plans 
for the ‘ regulation ’ of armaments The (JitTorence in ein]>ha.sis cannot 
escape notice. As llainbro and (Sooilrich r)bs«*rv(': '* 'J'be L(*aguo aimed 

to develop a system whereby ‘Security, Arbitration, and 1 tisormainent ’ 
vould Work han<I in hand and on an equ.d basis The ebarter emphasizes 
‘ Security, Pacilic sctllenicnt and Welfme ’ with distirmainent in a suliur- 
diimtc jH)sition ” ’’ 

Ins})ite of the subordinate jiosition of the is'^vie in the charter we sec 
that the question of disnrnmnicnl or regulatiim of ainumients was taken 
uji irniiiediHti'ly after tlie birth of the United Xations. The Atomic Energy 
Comniibsion" was sot up in .June (tiu* fust meeting boing held on 

June 14, 10tO). it bad its tn-ins of reference. In February, 1947, the 
Security Council established the ('oinmis um * for Comontional Arinanients 
(llie first meeting being held on .M'lnb 21, 1917) Since then systematic 
(fforts arc being madi* for regulating liotli tl.e atomic and (’onveiitioHMl 
)\i*a}ion8 Jl^\ the (Jencral Asstnibh Iteeolution of 11 .lanunry, 19.72, *1)0 
-\toiiiic Fnergy ('oinnnshion was diswihed and a Disarmament Commission 
w.iH established under the Security Council. Furtlier as recommended by 
tlub resolution, the Security Council tiKik action on dti January, 1952, to 
dissolve the Commission for Conventional AiinaruentH Doth th^ba 
Coniiniasions were superbodt'd !>> on»> single C<niiiiiis-.ion. The Soviet 
riiion's i*roposal that the new Coniini'-bion should be (alhsl “ Atomic 
hnergy and Conventional Arnianieitfs Conmnssion ” wik abandoned and 
it was termed “Disarmament Commission unh '* It bad the siiine member- 
^^iip as the Atoime Favergy Coniniibsion and the (’oinniission for Conven¬ 
tional AnnamentH (t r. the eleven membiTb of llio Security Council and 
t iinnda). 

This Disurmament ConnnisRion held its first meeting on 4 Februniy, 
m Paris. ’J’wo (’ommitlecs of the Commission were established, 

^ The rliarter of tho Tlnitisl Nntioas (Con nirntary anil Divuri'nls) p Tliew 

other interrating points of (liffi'rt'm*i' bolwrei the two iloinKM'nt. on lbs {'■■aiie For 
"oails Hos Hsmbro and Ooodiirh, pp. 201>-au. Tliev olfsi t\<* fuilbei “If n ohooiu 
'St the Ijeagne System wan mnrJi more aiiit)i(ioi s ami ib*i 'I'l iImm ihu of llw' T'n’ted 
•itioiK*’. Hut a diffeient iiitorprotalion u p<ws bio to I'm' tl.i* obiicalinns for 

'*■ iiu'intieiH of tbo U.N. to dibaiin me stiirler and moie Ibnii tl '•s* for tlu ^Jel^p’a 
1 oiitH'rK (for details on this point see Kolsen-Tte Lair rf (he I'nifcil Wiltons, p. 10.71. 
p , * For details leadiiiB up to its estabbshinci. ( ami oibei nispeils sih' tbo lf.,V. Tear 
"'•"i 1910 47, pp, 444-461. 

,* For details see tho f/.JV. Yr«r Hook, 194( 47. pp. W ff. 

” U.N. Tear Hook, 1963, p 4fi. 

Koesinga* Cofitcmporarjt Archives, 1950 63, pp 13001A 120.74. 
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Committee 1 to considor the regulation of all armaments and armed forces 
and Committee 2 to oonsidpr iht* diwlosurc and verification of all arma¬ 
ments, inchiding atomic armaments and nil nimod forces. 'ITio U.S.S.li. 
proposals in Conmnttce 1 stood for an immediate bim on the atomic weapon 
and the establishment of strict iJiternational control of atomic energy, 
both to come into operation simultaneously and immediate reduction by 
one-third of the armaments and armed forces by the permanent members 
of the Security Council. But the representatives of (’annda, France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and ihe United States considered those 
unacceptable as they were of opinion that the immediate prohibition of 
atomic weapons coupled with the proportional reduction of armaments and 
armed forces “would seriously upset the equilibrium of armed strength 
since the atomic weapon was a oounterbalauce to the preponderance of tho 
U.S.S.Tt. in masiR iirnii(», and Conventional Weapons. The U.B.S.R. 
position, they said, thus rau counter to the concept of b.alanced reduction 
which the disarjummeul commission had been instructed to work o\it and 
to propose”.*® The Coinmissio)i failed to reconcile the o])])OBing viewpoints 
and adjourned on August 20, 19.52, nine die. The Ceneral AB*»embly, how¬ 
ever, in its scventli session (February-Ajml, 10.53) adopted a 14-Nation 
resolution requesting tliu U N Disarmnnient Commission to continue its 
work and instructing it to rop()?t to the (Icnernl Assembly and the Security 
Council not later tlian S(‘])ternl>er 1. 10.5.3 Theic was again deadlock in 
the U.N. Disarmament Coimuission during 1953 Tlie U N. General 
Assembly recommended in November of that year that a Sub-Committee 
of the Powers principally concerned should be set up to seek a solution to 
the disarmament question by private discussions The Sub-Committee eon- 
sisling of Great Brit.un, the Cnited States, the Soviet Union, France and 
Canada was established by the Disarmament Commission on April 19, 
1954, and met in London in Mav and .Tune, 1054 An agreed report on 
the Disarmament Sub-Committee'a Work (May 13—June 22, 10.54) 
published on June 24, 1054, once again showed tluit the basic differences 
between the Soviet and Wesler/i st.ands still itorsisted-the U S.S K. in¬ 
sisted on the unconditional jirobibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
which was to be followed by the settijig up of international control 
machinery: the Western Pow'ors a7'gu(>d that some effective menns of inter¬ 
national control should jaecede tin' ban on these weapons. 

The two Power Blocs could not then agree nii the question of priority 
of the items in the disarmnmcul pi,in. They could not agree in 19.52, 10.53 
and 1954: they cannot agree oven now. That will be sc<‘n from an analysis 
of all the schemes beginning from the B'lruch plan to the latest Eisenhower’s 
‘open skies’ plan .and the Bulganin offer. It is impossible to snmrnutise or 
analyse h^'re all the ])lanR senaraiely.*'* Limited space does not permit 

1* U.N. Y(ar Bool, 1952, p .SJ4. 

13 Kor the dfftif'K I’lans foi Dis.munnrcnt llu* iclevant TTiiilod Vationd 
Dooumentfl may be coiwiiltt'd. Kccsinf'V Contrini’orary Anhivc/t also may I'C 
hciptut—1950-52, pp. llfiW-5 for Ibe Tn,}nrti1f plan o( Nov inbtr, IJWI; for lh> 

1 ejection Af llohc p'oio't.ah and Sowf ('ounlPT prnpo^ah, thul,, pp. Ufi05 llWll: 
for Cohon (TI.R.A.) Plan and Math (Prami) Plan of 1952-Ki'oiing'a *’ant(mjMrarif 
Archives 1952, pp. 12591-2; (For the Anglo-French rroposals of June, 1964, Soviet 
l^opomls of May 1956 : the Soviet, Anioncan, British and French proposals at the Geneva 
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that. But an analysis of the different schemes reveals the difference in 
emphasis or approach. The Soviet emphasis has been on the prohibition 
of weapons of mass destruction and agreement on nuclear disarmament 
measures before negotiating for controls. The emphasis of the Western 
Powers has been on controls and several pilot projects for inspection and 
exchange of information. The Soviet proposal of May 10, 1965, which was 
a kind of eonipromi.se proposal laid emphasis on the completion of reduction 
of conventional jirmaments and prohilntion of weapons of mass destruction 
within two calendar years 1956 and 19,57. Nuclear weapons were to be 
employed oiilj when the Security Council decided that they were necessary 
to repel a specific aggression: nuclear tests were to cease at once and 
there was to i)e a kind of gi-ound inspection through a control organ working 
by stages. The Western Powers argued ttint the Soviet proposals on the 
subject of controls were not suffieicntly precise and were not adequate; 
ground ln8i)eftion was to be sup]>lcnieuted by aerial insjiection: there 
should he greater emphasis on reduction and restriction of conventional 
armaments. 

7’he str>ry thus goes on. There are occasional concessional gestures on 
a limited scale making possible ennipromise discussions. These are there 
even now. The latest linssiaii proposal of 17 November, 195G, called for 
a “ summit disarmament conference” of the Big Four plus India with 
limited aceeptanee of President Kisenhower’s ‘ f>pen skies ’ inspection plan 
and a non-aggression pact between the North Atlanta* Treaty Powers and 
the Commuuist Warsaw Pact l*owers. The Soviet Government proposed 
aerial yjhotography up to StK) miles on either side of the East-West border 
in Europe. 'I'Jiis would he the region where the main forces of NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty are located. This amounts to a partial acceptance by the 
X^.S.S It. of the American proposal submitted to the II.N. Disarmament 
Suh-roinmitlw in its meetings at Tendon from March 19 U) May 4, 
19,56. Ill that proposal there wjis a sti])ulation that the United States, 
Great Britain, France, th<* Soviet Ujiion and Canada should carry out a 
small demmislration te.st of control and iu8|>ection in a limited non-sensitive 
area of the United Stales and the U.S S B. of 2().60() tf> 60,000 square miles 
including at least oim port, one airfield and one railway terminal” and 
further that “a control an<l insiH'ction nlan should be put into operation 
combining President Eisenhower’s ‘ oj*cn skies ’ i)n>posals and Marshall 
Bulganin’s ground control, proposals”. The Soviet proposal before that 
Sub-Committee (March 9 to Ma\ 4, 1956) laid ptitnary emphasis on con¬ 
ventional woap'»na and made no dt'iniled suggestions for the control and 
))rohihitioQ of micleur wcajxnis. A Moscow broadcast declared that the 
U.S.S.B. still aimed at the complete prohibition of such wo.apons, but wa.a 
prepared to drop this ])oint for the time being “in order to meet Western 
objections” on the question of control, and tlie Soviet pDposals gave first 
place to Marshall Bulganin’s ground eontrcl plan, hut sniti that the United 
Slates * open skies ’ plan could be conaidertsd at a latt'r stage. This pledge 

Hommit Conference in 1956, Jnlv : anfl New Anglo ’’’rench, Anier can and Soviet pioposala 
before the U.N. Disarmamont Sub-Committee io itn meetings froiu March 19 to May 4t 
19S6^Arokite» 1956 and 1066, pp. 14851-6). 
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Hi redeemed by the Soviet Union in its proposal of November 17, 19B6 
It accepts the ‘open skies’ plan within linuts. But this Soviet proposal 
lays emphasis on the ban on nuclear weapons. One item of the six-point 
Soviet proposal of November 17, 1956 is—“fo ban hydrogen and atom bomb», 
their production and use and to destroy all stocks with an immediate ban 
on tests”. Another item therein lays emphasis on the reduction of armed 
fomes (to between 1 and 1^ million within two years for the United States, 
the U.S.S.K. and China and to 650,090 for Ureat Britain and France). 

In reply to these Soviet proposals the United States is drawing up a 
disunnament plan in consultation with her allies, 'riiat is reported by 
Keuter from Waslungtoti on December, 30, 1956. This jihin is to be 
submitted to tbe U.N. CJeneral Asseinhl} next year. It seeks to o\itlaw 
“push-button warfare” bv banniiiL' the use of k)ng-ranf>c guided missiles. 
But President Eisenhoiecr has reji'cied the id^a of a total ban on nuclear 
tests in the present world tituation.* ‘i’lic same old djvergcttce starts again, 
one seeking to ban nuclear weajions, the other wanting to r»'tain the right 
to carry on tests. Despite tbe lack of agreement in the Dis.inuainent Sub- 
Comniittcc meeting (March 19—AIiiv 4, 1056’) Mr. Stass(‘u (U S A ) said 
on May 5, 1956 “that the latest discussions had narrowed the pap between 
the ’Western and Soviet view'points ‘from nine miles to fne' Tie believed 

that this gap would be closed eventually.Inspite of tliia 

statement we see that the gap persists. lienee the disarmament deadlock 
appears and reappears but seldom disappears 

The Atomic Enrrgj Commission bad its first meeting ou .Tune 14, 
1946. The first meeting of the Coinmis'-ion for Conventif'tnl armaments 
was held on March 21. 1917 The two Commissions w»'ie superseded by 
one single Commission, (he ‘ Dis.inuaiuent Commission ’ whi'-h met fir.sl 
on 4 February, 1052. Disiirmimieiit elloHs then may be inieed baek in 
the U.N. era to June 1016 wlieu tbe Atomie F.neigv Commission held its 
first meeting. But tliero has not yi't hcin any eoneiete ’ind positive 
achievement. There is sinijdy the tiring tale of committees and cornniis- 
sions, of charges and eoiinter-charges, of argiinumts and <-nniiti r-argiiments 
and of excuses and explanations. The whole thing is ii.iust atiiig and 
vexing. Heiicc the question nrists—wliere is the malady? A dnided world 
with defective security and standing on tension will not and cannot disnnn 
The U.N. Secuiity System lias gp) s in the ‘ \eto ’ power whiih m ly paralyse 
the organization Tension npai i born out of disiiclicf-. breeds fiiiilier 
suspicion and causes high levels cJ armameiit.s: armainen's again add to 
the tension. The spiral tlius goo‘ steadily upw'ard. Disarnuiment schemes 
can succeed if and when security is establishoil and distrust dies With 
ili-faith and suspicion eating into the \itala of the weak and imperfect collec 
lave security system, disarmament talks arc likely to turn into empty norms. 
Disarmament con be a success only in a climate of eonfidoiico with effective 
security. So long ns that confidence cannot be restored, disarmament 
discussions may not unoften bo a cloak for renewed armaments. Confidence 
can be created by security only. ITence security must precede disarma¬ 
ment. On what does security depend?—ou organizational perfection, e.g.t 


»* KeeflngR ''.iniemporary l'(30, p. 
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eotnpulsory pacific settlement of all disputes, ban on the use of *{oroe’ in 
intematioiml relations and prompt and imxnediate sonctions agaiast tibe 
laW'breaker. But do these suffice? Perhaps, not. There oau bo tension 
and ill-faith even with organisational perfection, which by damaging the 
latter may ultimately destroy peace. We have not any fool-proof and 
perfect security system under the charter. Its inadequacy is due to ‘veto' 
which again was horn of distrust. Institutional and functional imperfection 
of the United Notions SeciiriU System is then the child of mutual distrust 
and tension. Hence vs(‘ s<'e that disarmament is ultimately not so much 
a physical as a psychological problem Tlu* logic runs thus; we cannot 
have disarmament without security • we cenuot have security without 
institutional perfen-tion: we cannot have at ]»reHent institutional 
perfection in the international fi* Id without a burial of ill-faith, 
distrust and tension. Hence j>eace, di>>arniament and war are all linked up 
with the ps\cho1oL'> ol the peoj)le. That i-- recognized by IONESCO in the 
preamble to its constitution where it is laid do«n “As wars arise in 
the minds of men. it is in the minds of m* n lint the defences of peace are 
to be eoustriict(‘dIt bus emitbasis on the Cimeejit of ‘positive’ peace, 
as distinguished from negative peace It me-un that security depends not 
onh on objeeli've fiictoi', but el-o on subpetue b'clois. A s(cuiity system 
slack in subjective inle<'iation and -tandiMc oulv on tin* objccti\e factors 
ifi and must be weak and feeble Tlie U\ Si nint’. S''-tern had inade¬ 
quacies both olijeetive and subji'e(i\e And tl “ gips mi ibe .snbjeeti\e level 
(if', ideologieal differeiiees iietween tin two Power Bkics making it 
inifiossible for lliem to come c1os(m i are n-flected in the objective and 
functional region Hence tlie UN Sci MMt% Svsteni fails to gnnrantee 
hociirity. Mutual tni'-t and er, ifab n.-e lielw-..i n (he Ei-t and the West 
must be restorid Peilnjis ‘Paiicba'lnr i nu be of In Ip in the matter. A 
joint deelaration b\ the Tniti r] St.ite- ind the V S li fund they must 
iiieun what tb<.\ deel ire) j)I' djing smipo**! to and l.ntli in Paticbashil inic'ht 
strengthen tlie basic foinid.itions of the U X. With the subjective basis 
of security restoied, disarinamiuit plana nngbl h<i\e betU'i cbancts of securing 
all-rouiul agrei’ineiit. lint the atomic 'lei' chances our eoncept of security. 
Technological advance makes the traditional security concept meaningless 
Then* is no security against atomic weapons The onljs security is to ban 
their production. But how can it be supervised and enforced? The 
question of faith, security and trust comes iti here as well. lienee disarma¬ 
ment is ultimately a matter of mind Panchashil by riAitaliring and 
supplementing the charter and by creating the climat-* of peace may 
genuinely juvpare the field foi disarm'iinenl. Tf disarm un-m is .i n^eho- 
logical problem in any sense, then Panchashil b\ com''*ting and eliminating 
tension does simdv lielji the process of disarnioineiif. Fiil.iiei d adention of 
Panchashil by different groups of states creating indireetiN a een 'ral and 
universal international law' may be one sugiri'sled line of act am in a world 
of tension and distrust In addition to Ibis theie niu'-t ilso be a faithful 
portrayal of the horrors of wai and a eornpsinitixe fiii.iKsIs of the huge' waste 
of money and nmteriuls on ainuiinonts. 'Hie daiigeiMns effects of the 
nuclear weapons must be made known to all. particularly to the oomm<m 
men. These common men are the rulers m democracies (is it only in 
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theoiy 5^: they should be the makers of foreign policies as well. They have 
an aversion fa> war as they are the first casualties in an armed ooufiict. 
They must be acquainted with the horrors of war and nuclear weapon’s. 
In this way the pressure of public opinion in different countries should 1 a 
brought to bear upon the question of disarmament. Aversion to war and 
armaments and the urge for peace in the common man should also be the 
techniques for achieving success iu the line 

Disarmament is not only an ideal • it is also a iieccssitj To negh’ct 
disarmament is to neglect the need of life The ulnnuto of pence is the 
best climate for disarmament to begin and to contmue Psa chological dis* 
armament is to jireoede and tlicu to jiostiil.ito ph.'isic.il disuiniaiiient Tins 
sliould be the lesson for the statesmen and the diplomats who want to avoid 
deadlocks and to achie\o success in the field 



WAS SHAKESPEARE A SNOB P 

PiioF. D. C. Biswas, M.A., 

A. C. College, Jalpaiguri 

It is incredible tliat Ben Jonson wrote his immortal line, “ He 
was not of an age, brtt for all tinu*," without an intuitive awareness 
of the flux of values m the evolution of demociacy. Much of 
Shakespeare transcends age. Yet the little that is touteinporaneous 
needs a word of explanation, not so much to help interpretation as to 
prevent misconception. Sucli is the cliu’ge of snobbery against 
sw'eetest Bhakespeare, Fancy's child ” It had its main-spring in his 
choice of themes and the mam piotagonists of his pla\s. They are 
invariably ari.stociatic, when not reg.il. The so-calU‘J high-hghts, the 
patrieiauH ni Koman, Italian and English societies figure prominently 
on the Hhakespeaicau stage v\ith then ‘ glistening ajiparel ’ outshone 
by the spleudoui of rovalties, but ne\ci out\oted b\ ‘ tattered robes 
Only once did he come dovMi to the l>ouigeois sr)cict\ in ‘ The Merry 
Wnes of Windsor ’ written at the queen’s connnaiid to show off Falstaff 
in love. It Wiis wiitteii under duicss with the bourgeois knight as the 
mam gallant. Even il Bhakespeaie’s sen-e ot re,ih''ni might have failed 
him, Falstatl’s would not' He made lo\e with Iin cocNal" m social 
status. But as to the nondescript multitude, Hod help lliem' let 
Shake.s[X'aie was sensible of the ’gioundlings’ ot the (llohe—“Capable 
of notlimg lietiei than mexphcihle ilumi* ^lu'w*- and noise and e\en 
threw down sops to the underdogs in the foim of merry topical jokes 
and crude vulgarities to colled their 4 d’s' 

Shakespeare’s parentage, his station m socieu, his education— 
tlic little we know of them—were antidotal to !sUobbishnes.s. But these 
did not prevent Ben Jonson from being so! He was known to the 
King, Ijord Chancellor Bacon. Sir Waltei Raleigh, gathered around 
I im a eotene at the famous Mermaid Tineru. Hen though one of the 
learned, as Shakespeare was not, had no university education like so 
many of his predecessors and conteuqioraries, and was the son of a 
brick-layer, if not a brick layer bimsclf br.intled on thumb. 
Bhakespeare was little known as an author in his life time, though the 
eominon people delighted in his pla\s and some of his contemporary 
writers sjwke familiarly of his Fa'staff and Hamlet. Those of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries who praised him did so for his sweetness 
wid other lesser qualities wheih w'ero apparent to them. Bacon, 
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Brooke and subsequently Ijord Clarendon were silent. In fact a 
creative age like the Elizabethan cannot be justly critical. He too kept 
himself hidden in his works like Qod in His creations. No reformer, 
no propagandist, he ' let the mind to be a thoroughfare for all thoughts * 
having, as Keats said, ‘ the Negative capability * to an enormous extent. 
Never self-assertive either in life or in his art, liis contemporaries refer 
to him in the common epithet of “ Gentlest,” " sweet,” “ beloved.” 

John Weever writing in 1505 referred to him m tlie following 
lines: 

Honie-ton’ged Shakespeare, wlien 1 saw thine issue 
1 swore Apollo thee and none other. 

Mdmund Spen-ser’s stynza on Aetum releis to him, as no other heroic 
poet laid a surnanie of h<'i»»n. sound. -Tohi'.son and Fuller lia\e similar 
allusions to the bard's warlike name : 

And there, tliough last not least in Action 
A gentler sliepherd may no where he found . 

None denied him a genial }imnauit\ excejit Greene who, envious 
of his new rival, made use of a line in ‘ 3 Henry VT ’ to vent his spite 
on the * upstart crow ’— 

” Tygers hart wrapt in a placers hydr ” 

But this is the chagnii ot a scholar-dramatist who was dying in poverty. 

Henry Ohettle, a master painter of Shakespeare’s time writing in 
December, 159*2 admitted tlial he had seen Greene’s ‘ Groatsworth of 
Wit ’ through the press and lefenod to Rhake.s]»oare— 

” I am as sorry as if the original! fault had been in_\ fault, beoausi* 
me selfe have scene Ins demeanor no less civill than lie exelenl in the 
qualitie he professes.” 

The Elizabethan society was a compact hierarcliv w’lth all the links 
well-defined, having correspondence on the one hand, to th* cosmology 
of Ptolemy and on the other, to the heavenly hierarcliy of angels. The 
doctrine of the validity of social classes was unquestioned. It was an 
uncritical dogma in politics ms in religion lather than rationalism which 
made for security and political stability. Tlie ancient idea of equality 
of men meant no more than that all men were equal before Death and 
Chance. The idea of democracy had not entered the mental horizon 
of Shakespeare. His ‘ King John ’ makes no mention of the Magna 
Charta. There is seldom any renaissance writer treating of the subject 
of equality who did not cry down the Gracelii brothers as traitors. The 
plebians were asked to accept without murmur the position which 
providence had assigned to them. Any attempt to rise above the social 
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poidtion was subveroive and daiigecons not only to tbs potitioed stability 
bnt even more so, to the aspirant himself. We have a clear notion el 
H in the famous speech on order by Ulysses in ‘ Troilus and Cressida *— 

" So every step 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless enmlation.” 

Malvolio is an unfortunate viclirn of cruel snobbery and his ambition to 
rise above bis station by niaiTying bis mistress Olivia is thoroughly 
exposed as presumptuous and foolish. Bertram’s refusal to marry the 
poor physician’s daughter in ‘ All’s Well ’ seems an intolerable snobbish¬ 
ness to us, but it did not strike Sbakespearo’s contemporaries as quite 
so beastly. It was deep do\\n in their blood and the king’s persuasive 
Bjieech to birn makes the point clear— 

' ’Tis only llic title thou disdainest in her the whicl 
I can build up. Strange i.s it that onr bloods 
Of ailour, weight and heat, pour’d all together 
Would quite confound distinction, >et "tand oti 
In differences so mighty.’ 

In the first scone of ‘ The Mercliant of Venice ’ Ralarinc’s image of the 
merchant-vessels tossing on the ocean presents a picture of the 
commercial society and its social ranking— 

" There where \onr argosies with poril\ ■^ail 
Tjike signiors and rich burghers of the flood. 

Or, as it were, the pageant.s of the M-a,— 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers— 

Tliat curtsey to them, do them reverence.” 

The Italianate books on education and courtesy never fail to say that 
virtue was then the only basi.s of nobility. Its mtegiily as a tluss was the 
foundation of society. In a society so aggressively class-conscious there 
is little kindness shown to the underdogs. " the mutable, rank-scented 
meiny Shakespeare had little reason to Renliment.tlise jwverty like 
Galsworthy. The lewd, merry, stinking, bawdy coirmoners arc used 
by him either to provide the low atmosphere of plays like ‘ Measure 
for Measure ’, ‘ All’s Well ’, ‘ Pericles ’ etc., or to sMiiholifnc a return 
to the norm from the emotional high-pitch, just as flic rattling of wheels 
on the streets, the ringing of bolls, tlie strcet-crios might do. The 
Porter in Macbeth, the old man bringing asps for Cleopatra, the ^ve- 
digger in Hamlet, Dogberry and Verges in ‘ Much Ado ' terve 4^' 
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pnzpolu. ‘ Their roles are more or less tactical and vicariom. Wbeo 
they (Strode too much they aie sent about their business often with a 
snub, like little children whose pranks have been too long tolerated. 
Even the buUy Bottom is not spared. He has to pay the penalty for his 
presumptuous love for the fairy queen by wearing an ass’s head and 
Stephano and Trinculo for tha tyrannic ambition by wallowing in a 
miry pool. 

Commiseration for poverty that we mark here and there is the 
product of humility, rallier philosophical and .stereotyped. It is 
significant that the three right royal English Kings—^Lear, Bichard II 
and Henry V, each, ‘ every inch a king ’—the first two in ceremonial 
dignity and the third both in form and substance, are the mouthpieces. 
When Henry V meeting a common soldier incognito says “ I think the 
king is but a man as I am ” it heightens his dignity. Lear and 
Bichard II are spiteful of dignity when the former has been stripped of 
it and the latter is psycliologically preparing himself for w’hat is 
inevitably coming. 

Snobbery was there in the air, in man’s blood, in the social fabric, 
and Shakespeare as a true child of his time could not but reflect it in 
his plays. We need hardly establish it by counting the proportion of 
kings, lords, and men of title in Shakespeare’s dramatis personae. Not 
only he alone but all his contemporarv dramatists had preference for the 
men in ‘ robes and furrowed gowns In the choice of his themes 
Shakespeare may plead a greater irresponsibility in the matter. His 
extreme ‘ busyness ’ as a playwright, even more .so, his scrupulous 
adherence to tlio eonvontion of \eiaeity and aulliorily to evade the 
platonic charge that poets are liars, led him to turn to roady-made 
materials. In the English and Roman historical plays his sources were, 
broadly speaking, Holinshed, Hall, Froissart, Plutaicli, etc. These 
writers were inevitably aristrocratio. In fact, democratisation of 
history was one of the latest laurels of democracy. Artistic explanation 
apart, Shakespeare’s loyalty to kingship was a necessity demanded hy 
csontemporary history. There is not the least reason to suppose that 
8hakeq>eare bad any profound respect for men in public life. The 
evidence is just to the contrary :— 

‘ Get thee glass eyes 

And like a scurvy polotician seera 

• 9 ^ _ 

To see things thou dost not.’ (King I^ear) 

Se was only discharging his patriotic obligation here like Philip Sidney. 
Spenser, Daniel and bo many others after the defeat of the Armada* 
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3m tb6 other plAya hAmoiood naoie fra^ mnoog 
aai Qove^, mostly Italien. £k)oeoocio„ Ariosto, Oiai^io, i^ondella and 
a string oi other Italian nam^ may bo rattled oM while ind*^»g 
Shakespeare's range of Italian debt. These men were invarialdy 
highbrows who though bom in bourgeois families had their mtimato 
association with the high society. Boccaccio’s lady-bve T'iaQunatta wae 
the natural daughter of King Bobert; Bandello was a tutor to the famous 
Lucrezia Gunzaga and later m kfe became a bishop* Ariosto had a 
prince for Ins patron. Borne of these stones reached Bhakespeare through 
Bell^orest and Paynter. Tlie latter was m her Majesty’s service. 
Naturally the stories are mostly of aristocratic society. Work as he did 
on ready-made materials he took the Italian counts and countesses as he 
had found them, altered the plot.s to suit the dramatic purpose, made the 
characters hfe-like, pui^ed tliem of obscenity and compressed them. On 
the whole the alchemy of his dramatic art transmuted the base metals 
of his sources, but within their set framework. Sometimes again he 
bad an old play or poem to work upon as in the cases of ‘ King John 
’ King Lear ‘ liomeo and Juliet etc. In fact, the plots by thems^VM 
were never so im[H>rtant with iiim as the characters. Coleridge’s famous 
criticiuin of BhakesiH'are’s plots is very illuminating—“the interest in the 
plot is always on account of the characters, not vice versa, as in almost 
all other writers: the plot is a mere canvas and no more.*’ The repetition 
of stage strategems and devices does not prove Shakespeare’s sterility of 
invention or even the limited scope of his source materials, but the little 
importance he paid to the plot. What other explanation can there be 
when he repeats himself as in the technique of the,false re]X)rt of d«ith 
to vindicate chastity and innocence, as in “ The Winter’s Tale ’’ and 
“Much Ado”; of the riddle lu “The Merchant of Venice” and 
‘ Pericles *; the vulgar device of the substitution of bed-fellow as in 
“ Measure for Measure ’’ and “ All’s Well ’’, of the twms in “ Comedy 
of Errors ’’ and “ Twelfth Night women in boy’s guise in so many 
of his plays? ^ j 

The artistic reason given by Aristotle is so popular that it needs 
no more than a passing reference. The tragic hero should be a ra.an 
taken from high life so that his fall from eminence may strike a sense 
of helplessness in us and touch onr imagination sirongly Bradley’s 
quotation from “ King Lear ’’ is very apt:— 

A sight most pitiable dn the meanest wretch 

Past speaking of in a king. 

But this explains only the mighty tragedies where the characters am 
the efaUdran of a morSl world and a metaphysical society rathet 
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u taMrtScailftr secular aociety. Here Shakespeare is out on guq adventure 
in the ^ Strange Sfas of thought alone ’ and we who are his lellow- 
navigators must forget all about the chart and compass. What stirs 
the imagination more than the strangeness and halo that surround a 
high life and hedge it from the profaner eye? 

Beauty, grace and grandeur were there in the high life and as^ 
much humanity as in the low. The artist’s delicate perception for the 
beautiful and colourful attracted him to high life. Such sophistication 
is natural to artist, more so, in a society where the sovereign was like 
the central sun, and the lords like the satellites were but reflected 
Splendours. 

“ Benown and grace is dead 

The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of.” 

None the less w'hat goes by the name of artistic sympathy 
Shakespeare never lacked, or he could not have created a Bottom, a 
Dogberry and a host of other immortals of the underworld. The 
underworld again supplied him with the generous specimens of 
compassionate, and even selfless humanity whose acts of kindness are 
written in letters of gold all throughout the Shakespearean world. Adam, 
Fisanio, the servant of Posthumous, the messenger w'ho warned Lady 
Macduff against the approach of murderers, the groom who supplied the 
imprisoned Bichard II with music are only a few of the little angels who 
tread the earth unnoticed by others. On the other hand, the devils in 
human shape are all fallen angels of illustrious ancestry. lago, Aaron, 
lachimo, Parolles, Bichard III, Cornwall, Goneril, Began, and the list 
will swell to a legion. So Shakespeare cannot be said to have been 
enamoured of the superior human quality of the aristocracy. Evidences 
are just to the contrary. Only as a dramatic artist who shunned 
innovation he clung to the old classical tradition of the Greek dramatists. 
Even more so, as an Elizabethan he could not come to terms with the 
underdogs just for their own sakes. And for the peasant’s death-bed 
becoming the fifth act of a tragedy men had to wait for a more propitious 
time. 

The charge of snobbery against Shakespeare is thus not only 
irrelevant, but thoroughly unjustified. If he were a snob, so were the 
Greek masters in the world’s cradle of democracy, and all traditionalists 
down to the modem age! Almost all the artists are more or less tower- 
dwellers with a background of ' stucco suburbs ’ and an expensive 
educatian. The so-called masses of mankind had rarely a fair deal from 
them until recently in the Marxist era I Not until ^ tower of seeuri^ 
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IaA been diaken by tbe tremc« of wcvld levolatiooe did l^y Inm tibeir 
eyes below with any degree of emotional sympathy. Even then 
intellectnal aristocracy is possibly ihe toughest in respect of obduracy* 
The only difference is this that in place of the aggressive mdividnaUsm 
of the past there is now the cohesiveness of a coterie and so much the 
stronger for that! Against the devastations of war the preservative of 
culture, BO far suggested, is the artists’ international according to 
E. M. Foster, or the Christian society of T. S. Eliot—a terminological 
variant of the old Brabminical society of Indial What Shakespeare 
would have done had he been writing in this age is a matter for wild 
surmise t But tbe little that we know of his habits as a writer entitles 
us at least to the complacent conjecture that he might possibly have 
veered round to the proletariat and talked socialism! But we are far 
less certain if he would have in the same breath propagated himself as 
a mighty modem phenomenon as did Shaw, with the Eame Olympic 
indifference to the petty mortals’ scruples and shame! 
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Ajit Shah, Bhabat Shah, Qour Shah and Jai Singh 

Gbarib Niwaz had seven sons. Of them Shyam Sbab was born 
of the Chief queen, the rest Ajit Shah or Ugat Shah alias Kakilal 
Thaba, Num Shah, Tong Shah, Sarbosache, Bharat Shah and 
Stxnghna Shah were born by the second qoeen.^ The account of 
Mio tragic end of Ghanb Niwaz and Shyam Shah has already been 
given in the previous chapter. Ajit Shah had no difficulty to march 
straight to the throne. But in the fifth year of his reign hia 
complicity in the murder of his father and brother came to light. 
Bharat Shah already formed a party and was waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity. When the people came to know about the dark deeds of his 
brother, he asked him to quit the country since "he abhors the 
thought of dipping his hands in his brother’s blood." Ajit Shah was 
reluctantly compelled to agree. Bharat Shah’s action received the 
approval of the people and he was unanimously to take up the manage¬ 
ment of the state.’ (8) After two years of reign he died." "After 
a year and a half of his death the several Rajahs under the government 
of Meckley (31 in number) assembled to select his successors". 
"Shyam Shah the unfortunate eldest son of Gbarib Niwaz bad two 
sons, Gaur Shah and Chintung Komba aliases Jai Singh, Bhag}a- 
cbandra, Karta. The eldest Gaur Shah was uninirnously chosen 
to the vacant throne and immediately proclaimed Rajah of Meckley 
about the jear 1758.* Colonel McCulloch says that "Gouroo 
Shyam was a cripple anJ it is related that considering himself from 
his infirmity unfit to be the sole ruler he associated with himself his 
brother Jai Singh or Chingtung Eomba and that they ruled alternately, 
this arrangement lasted until Gouroo Sbaju’s death about 1764, when 
the sole authority fell to Cbingtuog-Komba who held it up to 1798".’ 
Bijoy Banchalle also records this airangeraent of joiut rule. 

Jai Singh (auasbs Bhagxa Chandra, Chintung Eomba, Eabu,) 

1764 TO 1798 A.D. 

Jki Singh the grand sou of Gbarib Niwaz stands second to his 
iUusttlOus grandfather in order of merit in the history of Manipur. 
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He WM brare, intelligent en'cl inteniely religioas. A eonsiderebie 
section of Baikumaars and Bajknmaria of Manipur claim their descent 
from Jai Singh. There are many stories aboui; the hetoiam and 
populanty of Kart a current in Manipur. All of them may not be 
accepted as historical facts, but materials for history will be found 
in them. It is said that during the reign of Gour Shah, Jai Singh 
one day in absence of the king ascended the 'Kangla*. According 
to the prevailing custom no person other than the reigning king had 
that right. When Gour Shah came to know of it he banished Jai 
Singh from the palace. Thus driven out from the palace be took 
shelter in the house of his maternal uncle Khelei*Nangwa Telheiba, 
the Chief of Moirang. The king then in older to get rid of Jai Singh 
forever, won over Telheiba to his side. Jai Singh scented it in time 
and left the palace at once in the gnije of a Nags. At first he reached 
Thigomei (modern Kohima) through Maram. From there he entered 
Tekhao (As'^in). Since the capital of Assam was situated at that 
time on the bank of the river Dikhu, the Manipuries used to call that 
kingdom a.s Tekhao. The enemies of Jai Singh followed him there. 
But Swargadeo (title of the ruler of At-sam) having been pleased to 
see his wonderful tactics uf taming wild elephant, promised to give 
him shelter. Henceforth he came to be known as Jai Singh. After 
some time he entered Manipur in the guise of a Euki and reached 
first Moirang and then Bisbnupiir. He realised that in spite of his 
long absence his memory was still cheriphed by bis countrymen. But 
he could not keep himself concealed in his Kuki garb for long. 
Shortly he was recognised and a large number of people began to 
rally round bis banner. But before any outbreak of war the ailing 
Gour Shah died. Jai Singh ascended the ‘Eangla* without any 
difficulty and was recognised as the ruler of Manipur.* 

Manipur already weakened by tlie death of Gharib Niwaas, became 
weaker due to the disunity among his successors. Burma, her power¬ 
ful neighbour, did not fail to exploit her weakness. From 1756 A.D. 
upto the treaty of Yandabo in 1825 A.D. the history of Manipur is 
replete with the story of successive Burmese invasions and of how she 
resisted them and eventually triumphed over them. Within the 
ehort period intervening Gharib Niwaz's death and the accession of 
Jai Singh Manipur was twice invaded by the Burmese. 

Inl752 A.D. the Mons laid the final axe on the withered trunk 
of the ruling Tungoo dynasty. But they were not destined to rale 
over Burma. Alaungpaya alias Alompra of Moksobomyo (the tower 
of the hunter chief; suddenly 6|nrang into prominence as the BtNrnteM, 
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nttibnal leader againat (h'a IiIoqb. He drove oai the Idoaa and 
eatabliahed a new dynasty in Borina.' He soon consolidated hit 
power in upper and lower Burma. The presunplion of the Boverignty 
over Manipur by the rulers of Burma was always challenged. 
Alaongpaya secure about his hold over Burma, embarked on the 
project of expansion of the empire by conquering Manipur and Siam. 
Manipur, if she owed any allegiance to the ruler of Burma, undoubted* 
ly bad thrown off her yoke during the Civil War in Burma. Aiaung- 
paya decided to reestablish it.' In the year 1755, he sent a 
punitive expedition under the command of a distant relation ‘Uo 
chastise the Cassayers fManipuries) “which wrought such havoc (hat 
it is referred to in Manipuri records as the “KooUha Kahalba" or 
primary destruction. The success of the Burmese force was mainly 
due to the superiority in firebar ns.* Manipur was reduced to sub¬ 
mission, “the prince or Eajah, who resided at Munnepoora, the capital 
of Gassy, sued for peace, which was concluded on terras advantageous 
to the Burmans and as is the custom, a young man and young woman 
of the kindred of rajah, were delivered as hostages for the due obser* 
vance of the compact”.** 

In July 1757 accounts reached Alaungpaya that “Symptoms of 
disaffection had again been manifested by the Cassayers on the west 
bank of the Keen-Duen.” He was then at Rangoon.** This time 
he personally undertook the conquest of Manipur and proceeded up 
the Chindwin river in 1758, with a fleet of boats. The western bank 
of the river was inhabited by the ‘Kathe Sbans’ tributory to Manipur. 
The whole tract was laid waste. Afterwards he disembarked and 
crowing the Ungoching by the Ebumbat route marched through Eubo 
and entered the Manipur valley by the Imole pass at Palel. Bharat 
Shah the then king of Manipur tried to resist him without any 
success. He entered the capital and stayed there for 13 days.** 
Daring this short period “thousands of people were deported for settle¬ 
ment in the Sagaing and Amarapoora district. Among them were 
boatmbn, silk workers and silversmiths. From this time onwards 
the astrologers at the Burmese court were Manipuri Brahmins, while 
Manipnriss formed a cavalry regiment in the Burmese army known as 
Gaasay Horse.” I^be news of the revolt of the Peguers naads 
Alanngpaya haste towards Ava. Though the Burmese army withdrew 
from M^ipur proper yst her dependencies on the BurmesS sids were 
k>st for ever. Knbo valley which was a part of Manipnr was also 
anwxed by Banna.” 
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Ajfi fihah after hie baxiiahineiit wae residiDg in Gachar. Dorillg 
two eocoessiTe inraiions in Manipur by the Burmese army tba weak-, 
nesa of the goverument of Manipur became revealed to him and bo 
felt that he had still some chance to recapture the throne. From the 
communications of Mr. Verelst, it appears that in the course of the 
year 1762, Ajit Shah represented his case to the British governmesA 
through the Baja of Tripura and declared that he had been nojurtly 
deposed from the throne and expelled from the country. His rein- 
statement to the throne of Manipur would be possible only through 
British help. He was successful in creating a feeling of sympathy for 
bis misfortunes.** 

It has already been mentioned that Jai Singh was the joint ruler 
of Manipur along with his elder brother Gour Shah, from 1756 to 
1764. Some misunderstanding between the two brothers might have 
led to Jai Singh's temporary banishment Biitish records show that 
while Ajit Shah was negotiating with the British Government for the 
restoration of bis authority, Jai Singh was at the helm of affairs in 
Manipur. When he came to know of his uncle’s more he deputed 
bis “Vakil Haridas Gossami’* with a letter to Mr. Verelst at Ghitta* 
gong stating why Ajit Shah had been dethroned. About the truth of 
this statement the Hajah of Tripura appeared perfectly satisfied and the 
British authorities not only withdrew from any further communication 
with Ajit Shah but also appeared to support Jai Singh against his 
machinations and the aggression from Burma.** 

The rapid growth of the Burmese power was viewed with grave 
concern by the British government in India. Moreovei during the 
seven years' war (17o5-'63), Anglo-French conflict spread all over the 
globe. In 1759 Alaungpaya at the instigation of the French destroyed 
the English settlement in Nagra's, an island m the mouth of Irra¬ 
waddy.*^ It was at such time Haridas Gossain came from Jai 
Smgh, the ruler of Manipur, to Mr. Verelst, at Chittagong to secure 
British help for his master, to regain the lost territories of Manipur 
from Burma. Ho proposed 9 articles as tho basis of an alliance to 
be negotiated between them on behalf of their respective masters. 
After some discussion the terms of the alliance were finally settled on 
14th September, 1762 A D. This is .the first formal agreement between 
the goverojnent of Manipur and the British government of India. 
According to tho terms of tho treaty it was promised to Jai Singh, 
that a contigent of British troops of tho strength of 6 companies 
of sepoys, would bo sent to his aid in his effort to recover 
those tttritories wrested from Manipur by Burma. In rstum 
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goverament of Manipur ogreai to grant for ever to tha Bngltsh 
a rant'frea land of 8 thousaod cubits, ‘^t a suitable place in 
Manipur for the installation of a factory and a fort and also provide 
every facility for the prosecution of trade with China. The 
government of Manipur in its eagerness to get British help not 
only agreed to pay the expenses of the British troops but also, 
promised to folly compensate the loss suffered by the British in the 
island of Negrais. A clause of offensive and defensive alliance was 
iaolnded in the treaty/^A The terms of the treaty were duly 
approved by the Board, of which Mr. Vanisitart the governor of 
Bengal was the President.'* 

According to the terms of the treaty in January, 1763 a detach, 
ment left Chittagong under Mr. Verelst aud reached Kbaspur the then 
capital of Eachar near Badarpur in April. But it suffered so much 
from rain and disease amidst pestilential swamps that its progress to 
Manipur was arrested. Finding Ehaspor unhealthy the contigent fell 
back to Jainagar on the left bank of the Barak river. "Gircums. 
tanoes of a political nature (war with Mirkasira) rendering the recall 
of the force necessary, a letter was despatched to Mr. Verelst, who 
returned with it to Chittagong”.'* 

After the conclusion of the treaty in September, 176*2, Haridas 
OoBsain left Chittagong for Manipur to initiate the terms to Jai Singh. 
Since then till the return of the British troops from Ehaspur to 
Chittagong, no communication was received from Jai Singh by the 
British government. It was at this time Jai Singh was expelled from 
bis position of joint ruler by his elder brother Gour Shah. In the 
following year (October 1763) three accredited agents of Gour Shah 
arrived at Chittagong and reconfirmed the terms of the treaty of 1762, 
on his behalf. They further communicated that the Burmese having 
destroyed a great part of Manipur it was not possible to meet the 
expenses incurred by the British government for the troops, sent up 
to Ehaspur, to be employed at the service of the Manipur government. 
Aa a token of sincerely ”500 meklee gold rupees, to be valued at 
twelve silver rupees each” was offeied. It was also assured that the 
amount already spent on his account and the charges for future 
military assistance would be duly paid in kind. After thia—treaty 
all oommooicationg between the British and Manipur appear to have 
ceased.** 

Jai Biogb formally ascended the throne in the year 1764 A D. 
But he was not destined to rule continuously up to the end of bis life. 
Frmn 1764 to 1793 he lost and regained his power at least Haee 
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timaB. At the lime o! his aoeeasion Hsinbywriim (1768>76) wm ^ 
ruler of Burma, He inorder to reassert tbs authority of Burma <Vfer 
Manipur **marcbed in person against the Manipura oassayers**.** 
When all resistance failed Jai Singh fled to Caehar. His ancle 
Khelei Nungws, the Chief of Moirang played the role of fifth column.** 
Hsinbyashin stayed in Manipur for nearly a mon^h. Before he 
returned to Burma ho put Wangkheiroayum Eringba, a scion of 
the royal family, in charge of thi adminisfation of Manipur.''* 

Swargadeo Rajeswar Singh vras the luler of As«am from 1751 
A.D. to 1769 A.D. “Tungkhangia Buranji” an original account of 
the history of Assam, records that Jai Singh, the King of Manipur 
having been driven out of bis country by the Burmese, took shelter 
in the kingdom of Kachar and asked periuis-*ion through Kirlichandra 
Barbarui to meet the BwuigadcJ Pt rrnjsbion was granted. He reached 
Bangpur and was introduced to Swa gadoo with the following recum> 
mendation—"The Chief of Manipur has a daughter named Euranga- 
nayani. The Manipuri Baja was descended of old from Babrubahao. 
He is a kshatrija, and there is no doubt about it. I hope your 
majesty will marry the princess".®* Swargadeo agreed and the 
Manipuri Raja’s family were brought from Kachar and stationed at 
Gauri'^agar. Marraige was performed with due ceremony. "The 
prim ess eKcavated a tank, and made an eetabiisbnient at the village 
Manaimji in the Sarucharai forest lower down the Dichoi where the 
mag.ilus or Manipunes forming part of the nurraige settlement 
were allowed to live”.®* Princess ICuranganayani by dint of her 
merit shortly occupied the position of the Chief queen. After the 
death of Rajeswar Singh, when the Molmarifi LEADER Ragba 

Moran usurtied. the throne from Lakshtm Siugh, it was that 

Manipuri princess who murdered the usurper by a stratagem.** 
After this marriage Jai Singh requested Swargadeo Rajeswar Singh 
to help him to Bocuro his throne from (he Burmese. In return of 
bis help he promised " If 1 be placed in my old territory after driving 
away the Mantarfina. 1 will ho a vassal of yours and pay annual 
tributes".** Kirti Chandra Barbarua and other msmhers o' the 
court also pleaded for Jai Singh. Rajeswar Hingha agreed to help 
him and an army was sent in 176i A.D. through the jungles over 
the oharaideu hills. But it failed to reach Manipur and eventuilly 
had to return. This is known in the history of Assam as 'Latakata 
Ban*.** In the year 1767 A.D. another army was sent along with 
Jai Singh. It inarched through Raha, entered Caehar and encamped 
at the aide of the Merap river. There Jai Singh gathered irnm 
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l^llowers atid entered into Manipur through the hills. The Nagas 
legal their suppcMrt to him and as he proceeded, almost all the people 
of the country welcomed him as their king. Tbe puppet ruler iElringba 
(Bairang—according to Ahom Buranji) submitted after feeble resis> 
tanoe at liangathen.** 

In absence of Jai Singh Manipur was ruled by Eringba, vassal 
of Burma. Kbeleinungwa, traitor occupied an important position. 
To strengthen his pubition fuithei, he gave his daughter to the 
Burmese king. Eringba also to please the Burmese master gave up 
tbe sacred thread and tbe ‘mala*. People were not at all pleased 
with him. To add to their miseries a terrible flood devasted the 
valey. Hence when Jai Singh came, they could so easily throw 
off their allegiance to the puppet ruler. Eringba was however 
pardoned.** 

BUstory of Burma records next invasion of Manipur by the 
.Burmese forces in 1770 A.D. The Kaja was again driven out and a 
large number of Manipuris were deported.** Fortunately Jai Singh 
kept bis relation with tbe king of Assam by making occasional 
presents.** No sooner the Burmese withdrew he rc-enteied Manipur 
with tbe help of Assam Under his efficient rule prosperity gradually 
returned to the country. 

But this again lured the Buimese to renew their incursions. The 
last great Buime&e offensive on Manipui was made in 1782 Jai 
Singh was driven out. They placed one Ivelemba of Moiraiig in his 
place. But Jai Singli finally succeeded ID coming to an understand¬ 
ing with the Burmese ruler Boclawpaya, and was allowed to remain 
in quiet possession of bia devastated country.** As a result of 
successive Burmese invasions Manipur became extremely impoven- 
shed and deixipulated. Francis Hamilton met a priest of Haja Jai 
Singh at Coinilla m 1798. He told him that the Burmese “invaded 
Manipur about the year 17G8, and for eight years remained there, 
committing every kind of devastation. The country previously had 
contained a very great number of hoises and other cattle, not above 
one in a hundred of which was left behind. He ihinks that the 
Burmens carried away or destroyed 300,000 persons of different ages 
and sexes; and indeed it was alleged, when I was at Ava, that 
100»000 captives remained near the city’*.** 

Jai Singh maintained his friendly overtnres with Assam even 
after tbe death of Eajeswar Singh. He gave a “daughter of tbe 
elder brother of Kuranganayani’* to Swargadeo Lakslimi Smgha.*’ 
When the moamaiia rebellion took a formidable turn in Assam in 
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1786 Swug>^ Oamiiuth Singh Mnt an appeal for help to the hinge 
of the neighbouring btates. '^Manipur Raja waa mindful of the 
services rendered to him a few years previously by Gaiirinath's uncle» 
Rajeswar and marched with five hundred horse and four thousand 
foot to Nowgong, where he was met by Ganrinatb. 

He then proceeded up-country to assist Burba Gohain. When 
he approached the Moamaria lines, the latter at once gave b^tHe 
and, after a short engagement, put his tioops to flight. Many were 
killed during the fight and more in the pursuit that followed....... He 

lost no time in hastening back to Manipur. He left a thousand of 
his men with the Burba Gohain”.•* When Major Wood was in 
Assam in 1794, be saw a contingent of troops from Manipur came 
to the assistance of Gaurinatb, whom the British forces then 
restored ” 

So , far as the records show, the relationship between Assam and 
Manipur is always found to he very cordial. A com circulated by 
Swargadco Pramatha Riiigh in 1746 A D has been found in Manipur. 
It indicates cumtneicial relationship existing at that tune between 
the two kingdoms. It may be mentioned that Manipur was invaded 
by her neighbours in diilctent times but Assam never carried its 
sword to Manipur. The Swargadeos have bad many alliances with 
the Raja of Manipur, and frequent inleriuarnages with that family. 
” Since the usurped .uithoiity of the Burha Ciohain all intercourse 
with Manipur has been prohibited, as its Raja favoured Gaurmath. 
The roads were now choaked, and even commerce has ceased”.** 

Once, while in Caebar Jai Singh made n visit to ‘Dacca Daksbin* 
the ancestral home of Mahapravu Sri Chaitanya iii Bylhet. There 
he came in contact with Raiunarayau Shiromani, a descendant of 
Upendra Misra, grand-father of Sri Chaitanya Mahapravu. Bam 
Narayan had bis education at Nabadwip. He was a great devotee 
of Lord Chaitanya. Jai Singh was very much impressed by his 
exposition of the ideal of Sri Chaitanya and persuaded him to go to 
Manipur. At Manipur liamnarayan preached the ideal of Gauriya 
Vaishnabism which gained much popularity among the Mampuries 
within a short period When he returned to Sylhet Jai Smgh, as a 
token of his devotion to lord Gauranga, sent with him a large bell 
made of brass weighing 5 Mds. to housed in the “Sri Maiidir” of 
“Daeca-Dakshin”. Unfortunately it was destroyed, after about 90 
years when that ‘Sri Mandir' accidentally caught fire.** There 
were other Bralhmins and Vaiebnava missionaries also who came from 
Bengal and settled in Manipur at different times during tha r^gn 
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of Jai Singh. Among them mentkm may be made of ParamanancUk 
Thakor, Oanganarayan Chakravarty, Kriahnanarayan Chakwvarty, 
Knnjabihari, Nidhlram Acharya Thakur, Ram Oopal Bairagi, Adhikary 
Kamdeb Brojabaei, Krishna Das Thakur and others. It waa from that 
time that Gauriya Vaishnavism came to be recognised as state religion 

in place of Ramanandi Cult.Jai Singh boilt the temple of 

Govindaji in his palace Following bis example his minibter Ananta 
Shah built the temple of Vijay Govinda in bis boose at Mantri 
Mayum Leikai. Hongaibam Ohuda Sarma and the son of Kishori 
Singh built the temples of Madanmohon and Gopinath respectively. 
When the construction of the temple of Govindaji was completed 
Jai Singh assumed the title of “Bbagya Chandra”. His daughters 
would look after the 'pujas of Govindaji*. Among tho *Mabaraj< 
kuroaris’ Sijalairoibi thiough her devotion to Govindaji had high 
spiritual attainments. Her dance and song reflected her intense 
devotion. It waa ‘Sija Lairoibi’ the ‘Radha of Manipur* who gave 
concrete shape to an extremely devotional form of dance, conceived 
by her father Jai Singh. This is the history of the origin of the 
famous 'Rasa’-dance of manipur. The Pnncest, did not marry. She 
used to dance before Govindaji playing the part ot “Raseswari”. 
She also composed some devotional songs in Bengali to sing for the 
pleasure of her beloved Iiord Govindaji.*® 

Raja Jai Singh spared no pains to bring about spiritual and 
material regeneration of his country. His activities earned for him 
that universal esteem which is still cherished by every Manipuri. 
Along with his innovation in religion and dance mention may bo 
made of the improvement of agricnltnre effected during his reign. 
Manipur up to that time stuck to the old method of “Jhora” 
caoltivation. It is said that Kaireng Khnlappa, a certain prince of 
Rangaraati, introduced the present transplantation method of paddy 
cultivation. Theie were also some changes in dress mainly influenced 
by the Bengali style.** Along with Gauriya Vaishnavism Bengali 
alphabet and language also began to gain popularity in Manipur from 
thirt time. 

In the year 1798 a Brahmin under criminal charge of severe natnre 
was murdered by an official. Jai Singh, the God-fearing ruler was 
extremely mortified when be heard of this killing of Brahmin within 
his domain. In order to absolve himself from the sin, which he 
bellkved to have fallen upon him, Jai Singh decided to go to Nabadwip 
and spehd the remabing years of his life entirely in religious pursuits 
Acoorditogly he abdicated the throne in favour of hie son Labanya 
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Chandra alias Babino Chandra and proceeded towards Nabodwip. In 
the way he built a temple at Bishnupur/* Francis Hamilton heard at 
Comilla from the priest of Jai Singh, who accompanied him, that the 
Baja due to some ill-feeling prevailing at that time, between the Bajas 
of Manipur and Kacbar, instead of going by the direct route through 
Khaspur, cut a new road through the forest to the south and made 
his way to Sylhet with 700 men. “ The Chief travelled on horse 
back—He was very poor, and bis train was supported at the expense 
of Tripura Raja From Sylhet be went to Agartala on a visit to 
the Haja of Tripura. The Chief of Manipur was then an old man 
and bad with him three sons and an equal number of daughters, one 
of whom had married Radan Maiiik,*’ Raja of Tripura." From 
Agartala he went to Nabadwip. But there was at that time no 
permanent residence for the rulers of Manipur in Nabadwip. 
Accordingly, he sent bis vakil Rashbehari Das with a letter to Lord 
Morningtou, the then Governor-General of India, expressing his 
" desire for a piece of land on the river for building a house which 
may serve him as a bathing resortAfter sta}ing for some time 
at Nabadwip be proceeded by boat to visit Brindaban, but on the 
way ho met bis death in 1799 at Bhagabangoia in the district of 
Murshidabad.** Sija Lairoibi accompanied her father up to Nabadwip 
where she spent- her days singing and meditating on Lord Krisha.** 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND SPENSER 


Diup Komah Sbk, M.A. (Cal.). M.A. (rjono.' 

Delhi College Delhi. 

** Sir, we are a neat of singing birds," said Johnson, speaking 
of Pembroke College. One of that college’s " singing birds *' was 
William Sbenstone whose dainty poem Written at an Inn at Henley 
tonched a sympathetic chord in Johnson’s heart. In 1732 Sbenstone 
went up to Oxford and remained there for four years but strangely 
enough left the University without academic honours, although he 
'employed himself in the usual studies of mathematics, logic, natural 
and moral philosophy, with considerable absiduity and success.’ * In 
1745 his paternal estate The Leasowes, w!iich he had inherited from 
his father at the latter's death in 1724, fell to his own care and he 
retired to ' solitude & the country,’ devoting his time and spending 
his not-too-large income, ' to point his prospects, to diversify his 
surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters.Bobert 
Dodsley thus described the achievement at The Leasowes: ‘ Par 
from violating its natural beauties, Mr. Shen^tone's only study was 
to give them their full effect. And although the form in which 
things now appear be indeed the consequence of much thought and 
labour, yet the hand of art is no way visible either in the shape of 
the ground, the disposition of trees, or (which are here so numerous 
and striking) the romantic fall of bis cascadeb.* Gardening, which 
from 1745 onwards was the most absorbing of las occupations, would 
always cherish his name. In his own day, the Leasowes, that 
artificial version of the Arcadia of the eighteenth century, became 
‘ the envy of the great and the admiration of the skilful; a place to 
be visited by travellers and copied by designers.’ 

There, at his /ermeJ orndt, Shenstone ebsayed to live a romantic- 
idyllic life. Loudon was not really his milieu, though he enjoyed 
h'B occasional trips to the metropolis and whenever he was there, 
drank deep of its cultnral life. His real place was perhaps in his 
extensive garden. He might be seen an) day pottering there, with 
his * long hair and heavy visage,’ or half-sleeping beneath the shadeb 
of his old oaks, a pocket copy of Terence spread out before him on 

> The Poelteal Works of William Shenstone (oJ. a. Edmburgh, IRMh VIII. 

• JcJinaon ; I#iW# of Ihe Poets. Q loled Cha ulwr's CgelopauUa of Eajlish Lilcralure^ 
19i7 II 358 

^ Qwiicd The Letters of WMiam Shenstonetp. xi. ed. M. Williaina, Oxford. 
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the groQnd, or setling op *bu8tcyg* at vantage* points and aorawling 
▼enes on seats, dedicated to the memory of his friends and relations. 

There are no doubt charm in snch an Arcadian life, but there 
was also the rub of lonesomeness. Shenstone complained at The 
Leasowes that he was * forced to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat in 
a hole,’ ‘ and said ‘ the man in curst who writes verses and lives in 
the country. If his celestial parts inspires him to converse with 
Jnno, bis tea-reettial one necessitates him to stoop to his landlady;’ ’’ 
When vertigo and melancholy came together, he ‘ fatigued Mrs. 
Arnold’s assiduity, to the injury of her health; by occasioning her 
to sit in Chis] room a’nights, light my caudle, put it out again, make 
me perspiratory wheys and slops—* * and when only melancholy 
possessed him, there was also this pious, Christian woman nearby, 
trying to humour him with her story of the ‘poor, pretty creters.' * 

There was another more effective remedy to counteract the 
recurrent periods of his depression—correspondence. From the 
‘ ornamented rusticity ’ of the t/ea'^owes, he wrote incessantly and 
interestingly “cargoes of franks” to tlie publisher Dodsley, to 
Bishop Percy, to Richard Graves, to Richard Jago and to William 
Somerville, while to Lady ljuxborough, hall-sister of Lord Boling- 
broke, he confided his emotional state, exchanged gardeners and 
books, discussed literary plans. 

There is perhaps an air of ineffectuality hovering around Shen* 
stone. He was inoat probably a trifle too modest, too gentlemanly, 
too elegant for the life he chose for himself. One of his recent 
biographers describes him as “ Nature’s wall-flower ” ® and the 
phrase, to a great extent, fils him neatly. “ The hospitable, the 
generous, the immortal Shenstone,” * fighting shy of pulsating, 
varied metropolitan life, pining at the unequal gifts of fortune, chafing 
at ‘ the middlin ’ sort of people’ surrounding him, is perhaps a 
strange compound of sentiment and reason and has, all through his 
life, tossed almost helplessly in their alternate waves. 

This story of divided loyalties can perhaps be traced in hU literary 
life. In some respects he is a typical figure of his period In h's 
desire for perfection of form in prose and verse he was of the School 


* iettsr to Bolmgbroke, Mtroli 21, 1720. Bhoastoao u&os tbii phrase ia h’t 
letter to logo. See Letters, td. cited, p. 34. 

* ih.pTss. 

* $t. p. 67. 

4 jh, p. 29. Is there a suggestion of Mrs. Arnold in tho character of the Scbooloaiatresa, 
who, libs har^snui also kbd to a 'brood of chickens' 7 

4 A. B. Bjnmphreja, Wtfham Shenstone. An Eighteenth Century Portrait, Cambridge, 
1987, p. lA 

■ Sea Joseph Hesly'a Letters on the Beauties of The Leasowes (1777). 
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of Pope. His early saccess ’ was in the hemic couplet; while the 
coQveDtional jargon of the time~'>‘ swain and grove* and the rest*— 
pervades hie Song of the, Valentine’s Day. Above all in his senti¬ 
mentalism be belonged to the company of Goldsmith, Philips and 
others. Baintsbury tells U3 that he was the example par exarllatice, of 
the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century—it is in him and not in 

Sterne tliat this strain finds its most genuine and unadulterated 
expression.’' 

On the other hand Bhenstone showed certain unmistakable ro¬ 
mantic tendencies. “He is a forerunner of a Uter generation in his 
experiments with metres, in the romantic tone of hi.s poems parti¬ 
cularly in his Elegies and in his letters, and he sounds the note of 
revolt as a landscape gardeuer. His criticism, in bis letters and in 
his Essays, is far ahead of that of the xVugustans. He was imbued 
with antiquarian spirit, showed an interest in (Jothicism, was a keen 
collector of medals and reliques, and supported the project for The 
Reliques * and wrote some ballads." * This peculiar 'double-facedness* 
of Shonstone noticeable in his SchoolnnUress. Tho first version of 
the poem published in 1737, is the Shadow of another Shadow—it 
is frankly a burlesque—that too, in the vein of Pope’s juvenile Alley. 
In sentiment, in language, in diciiun, Shenstone here echoes the 
conveiitionai attitude of hi.s age lowairhs Spenser. How could it have 
been otherwise, it is dithcult to see, lor Shenstone's introduction to 
the ‘modest bard of learn’d Eliza’s reign’ occurred via Pope. Wri¬ 
ting to his friend in June, 1742, he makes this point abundantly clear 
—“I am glad }ou are reading Spenser:* though his plan is detes- 

* The Judgment of }Iereulc\. 

* A Short History of Enijlish Literature l>y <1 -orgo SaiaUbury il91)), p. 573. SaiaU 
bury does not develop his p^iut and (he cotiiiMon tra <«.r is startled by this statemeot. It 
seems to the presoDt writor thit Saintsbnry is iiiak.ng a eotitpunson between twj writers 
whose aentinientaliBiu are rather diiTereiit. Shenstone's seotirnuntaUsm is gentler than 
Sterue's and that why perhaps no comparison can be instituted. 

* He tak«3 such an artho interest in Perry's ansient folio manuscript that it is 
temptifig to suggest that if he had lived fur another y'-ar, bis name would have been asso. 
ciated in some way wi^h The Beltques. 

* Marjone Williams— Shenstone and Hu Friends (English Assjciauoa Pamphlet No. 
84, London, I'IS'I) p. 9. 

* The Schoolmistress (1718), St. 19. 

* The fol)owi(/g comment of Shenstone with regard to Spenser is of prof) und in* 
tereet"The plan of Spenser's Fairy-Queen appears to mo very impeirect. His imagi¬ 
nation, though very exwusive, yet somewhat less so, perhaps, than u generally allowedt; 
if one considers the facility of realizing and equipping forth the virtue- anJ vices. His 
metre has some advanlagesf though in many respects exceptionable. His good-nature is 
visible through every part of his p)jem. His'‘on]uactKi>i of the i’agan and Christian loheme 
(as he inirodueea the deitits of both acting eimuttani'ously) wholly inex'iUMbie. Much art 
and jodgment are discovered in parts, and but little lu the whole One many entertain 
some doubt whether the perusal of his monstrous dearriptionp bo n^'t as prejodioial to true 
taste, as it is advantageous to the extent of im igination. Spouser to be snee, expands the 
last; but then he expands it beyond its due limits After all, (heraare mauty (avortto 
paaaagea in his Fairy Queen, which will bo instances of a great and cultivated genius mia* 
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table and bis invention less wonderful than most people imagine, 
wbo do not much consider the obviousness o£ allegory ; yet, 1 think, 
a person of your disposition must take great delight in his simplicity^ 
his good-nature, etc. When I bought him first, I read a page or two 
of the Fairy Queen, and cared not to proceed. After that Pope’s 
AU&y made me consider him ludicrously. And in that light, I think 
one can read him with pleasure.” ^ In almost every way the remark 
quoted above is typical of the early Augustans, possessing uncommon 
common-sense. Spenser’s plan has troubled many a critic, his alle¬ 
gory was lost bight of and his invention severely criticised—but though 
Spenser was found lucking in some respects, yet his poems had for 
these worthy gentlemen not a little interest. They liked some of 
his descriptions and relished his ‘simplicity.’ This ‘simplicity’ which 
they discovered in the works of Bpeuset was a conciirrent motive for 
the use of everyday muieriul. Pope used the Spenserian stanza to 
describe a filthy and coarse subject. Sbeustone borrowed his cue 
from Pope. Like Pope ho chose to describe a “low” scene in 
elevated language But by happy accident, for which hib sensibility 
was perhaps responsible, his scene was “low” in quite a different way. 
His desire to picture the humble village selmoi he went to in his 
childhood made the poem Kimewhat like an essay in recollection and 
ensured a tone of indulgent and affectionate amuse iicnt, side by side 
with the ludicrous. Only in one stanza * lie reminded one of the 
coarseness and vulgarity of Pope’s imitation—and his Schoolmistress 
belonged to that third kmd of burlesque (the classification in bis; 

which consists in “thoughts ridiculously dressed in language (and 
stanza) much above their dignity.” * 

In style Shenstoiie is apt to give one the impression that he has 
imitated both Spenser and Pope. His seiitooces are more distorted 
by inversions and oddities than Pope’s are :— 

“And in beeeemly order sitteu there ; 

All but the Wight ol Bum y-galled. he 

Abhors both Bench and Stool, and Fourm and Chair, 

(This Hand in Mouth >-fix’d, that rends his Hair).” * 


Mplied. (The Workx, tn Vtrtr ani Prosr, of Willinni ^hemtunr). In Two Voluniri- 
!l%ird sdn. (MDCCIiXVlIl Vol. IT, p. 165l In th<« lioie V'tlump on p 12 lio ungles out tlid 
•iiaplicitv of Speowsr. 

< LMert, ed. eited, p. 65. 

> S(4JJ2a9(1787l. 

* 8m, Works Ml Prose and Verse, op. cil., p, 182. 

• Staasft 7 (1787). Op. The Alley 

hr a itj, benestti a roof of thotsb, 

Dwolt Obloquy who is ber Mrly days 

Bssketa of fish at BiUiogvate did watob," ate. ^St. 4|. 
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Bheostone used far more archaic words and scattered archaic spelling 
profusely. He also used the y-prefix freely, even with present parti¬ 
ciples and adjectives (as in y^nazhuj, and y rare). But like Pope, he 
ignored Spenser’s alliteration. On the whole, however, the statelinesa 
of the stanza contrasted with the quaint simplicity of the subject, and 
the whimsical gravity of the style produced just that sense of bizarre, 
which is present in all the best parody. With the obvious burles¬ 
que tone, there hangs about this 1737 version of T/tc. Schoolmistress 
a suspicion of sweet drollery. Perhaps “Learning’s little Tenement” 
and its “dame” were too near Sbenstone’s heart to be used in 
a wholly vulgar burlesque.* 

The second version of Thr Schoolniistrcgs * was published in 
1742. In the meanwhile, Shenstone had been able to read more 
Siienser than he did before—“Some time ago, I read Hpenser’s Fairy 
Queen ; and when I had finislied, thought it a proper time to make 
some additions and corrections in my trifling imitation of him. . . . 
His subject is certainly bad, and his action inexpressibly confused; 
but there are ‘•onic particuifirs in him that clnrm one. Those which 
afford the givate>.{ scope for a InliciiiH imil.ition aio hi'' simplicity 
and obsolete plirase^, and \et th^^o aie what give oii’i a ^ery ^inguUr 
pleasure in the [leiusal. Tae builosqiu* which they occasion is of 
quite a different kind to that of Philip's Shilling, Cotton’s Travestie, 
Iludibras, or Swift’s Works, but T need not tell you this. I inclose 
a copy, for your amuseiuent and opinion.’’ * 

Writing again just before the publication of the second version, 
Bhenstone says ;—“I have added eight or ten stanzas within this 
fortnight” and goes on to discuss the nature of binlesque “I have 
been at some pains to secure myself from A. Philips’s misfortune, of 
mere chitdtshne'is, ‘little charm of placid mien, etc.’ 1 have added 
a ludicrous index, purely ti' shew (fools) that I am in jest: and my 
motto, ‘O qua sol habttabiles illustrat uras, maxime principum,’ is 
calculated for the same purpose. You cannot conceive how large the 
number is of those that mistake burlesque for the very fooiishiies" it 
exposes (which observation 1 made once at the Rehearsal, at Tom 
Thumb, ut Chrooonhotouthologus all which are p^ece^ of elegant 


* The followiug 11 ‘ten‘nce to the srhool-iiiisti'ttee t>f lus I'oyh^l t of a peculiar 
tendernesa *. *'l cndcoI a cargo of fraoka; and then for the heautiful picture of Jjadj Gaina- 
borongh, and the deforoied portrait of my old achool-dami* Snrah Lloyd whose houw n to tw 
»een aa tboo iravoUeet towards the oative houte of thy fi itlmjl tirvaat. Bui ■ino aJeepe with 
bw fatbars; ia buried with her fathere...” Leittra, *d. citM, p- 46. 

* The eecond teraioo telle that Ihe }ioem was written at College—and never a«ya that 

it hid becto nnbliahed nrevioiMly 'Written at College*—is suggeanve, it is anoUwrdevice 
by wbieh eought to iuteiiaify the ludiorouiuesa of hia |K)ein. Thia pbraee wae 

dropffed in tdie later veraione. 

* LsUert, ed. cited, pp« 84*^• 
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Kamour) I have some mind to pursue this caution further ; and adver* 
fi{Be it, *trbe ^choolmistross, etc,’ A very childish performance every 
body knows (novorum more). But if a person seriously calls this, 
or ratber, burlesque, a childish or low species of poetry, he says wrong, 
f'or the most regular and formal poetry may be called trifling, folly 
and weakness, in comparison of what is written with a more manly 
spirit in ridicule of it." * A little earlier, writing to his friend in 
defence of his revisions, he said "The true burlesque of Spenser (whose 
characteristic is simplicity) seems to consist in a simple representation 
of such things as one laughs to see or observe one’s self, rather than 
any monstrous contrast betwixt the thoughts and words. I cannot 
help thinking that my added stanzas have more of his manner than 
you saw before." * As is evident from the above, Bhenstone set some 
store by his revisions, as they have "more of Spenser’s manner’*— 
as a result of these revisions, the second version ’ of The Schoolmis¬ 
tress is a more carefully-planned mock-heroic poem than the original. 
But in get-up, the six-penny pamphlet, the foim in which 2'hc School¬ 
mistress was published in 1742, the burlesque wa^ however more 
clearly brought out than before The ‘splen lid red letter,’ ludicrous 
‘index,’ the Latin mottoes appearing on tlie hilf litl'> and the title, 
the classical excerpts in the shape of footnotes—all contiibutod to 
intensifying the impiession of laughter.* And peihaps it might be 
suggested that the bungling of the engraver Mynde, who represented 
the ‘setting sun like a falling monster ’ * between the tbatched bouse 
and the birch tree unknowingly seeks to confirm this impression. 

The Advertisement is important loo. In it Shenstone gives the 
suspicion that he is presenting his poem cap in hand, so to speak, 
with every imaginable apology. It reads us follows: ‘‘What Parti¬ 
culars in Spenser were imagin’d most proper for the Author’s Imita¬ 
tion on this Occasion are his Language, his Simplicity, his manner 
of Description, and a peculiar Tenderness of Sentiment, visible 
throughout hiB Works." The last phrase "a peculiar Tenderness of 
Sentiment" is highly significant. To Shenstone. Spenser’s simplicity 
or naivetd which was as charming as it was laughable, is now allied 
to another trait which delighted him. And perhaps this aspect of 
Spenser’s genius led him to expand the descriptions and episodes and 

1 Letters, ed. cited, p. 48. 

3 Jbf4.,p. 40. 

s This trsa advertiied in the London Magazme aud Geniletnan's Magazine of Mif 

1742. 

* Perhape tto •ob-UMe—Written at College, 1706—which is absent in other vetaiont 
tends to confirm this. 

s Curiostties cf Literature, A Note Edition by lease Disraeli (London, 1864, p. 866). 
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to iiiTefit tbo now versioD with s pronounced vein of sentiment. The 
old schoolmistress is described with real affection. The boy who is 
birched is giiren a little sister who melts in pity at his plight. There 
are sympathetic rdferenoes to ** Learning’s Imps .... who cheerlesa 
o'er her darkling Region stray.” The hen also makes her 
appearance and the swelling beauty of the Alexandrine is made to 
suggest her plump and fleshy body. And the revision of the 
Alexandrine line of stanza 26 is a key to the poet’s altered mood. 
In the first version after desciibing the ” Catb’rine Pear” in the 
huckster’s stall, Skeustone exclaims : 

“ O I may no wight e’er pennyless come there. 

Lest led by thee astray, he shameful theft piepare.” 

In the second the last line was changed to read ” Lest smit with 
ardent Love he pine with hoiieless care !” 

With regard to stylo the second version shows di'.tinet improve¬ 
ment. In the first ver-»ion antiqinted foniis of words were all too 
plentiful hut in the second, ihey were filed off m many places. He 
liibomed to impio\c Ime^ that were at fii-t rough with invernons 
and anhai^iiit.. I’erhapt all iheve changes and modilieations tended 
to pu‘'h back the huirom of th*' jwiem and Sliem-tone, nervously 
fearing that roadeis might overlook it and accuse him of the lack of 
“Simplicity” winch he had set out to hurlesciue, added the 'ludicrous 
index' and the other paraphernalia of the gct*up of the second version 
to convince the public that, after all, be was joking! 

Shenstone’s imaginative flights to Speuser’s fairy land continued 
unabated, even after the publication of the second version. In June, 
1742 he writes to Graves “ 1 am now from trifling and laughiug at 
him i c. Spensei) really in love with him. 1 think even the metre 
pretty (though 1 shall never use it in earnest and that the last 
Alexandrine has an extreme majesty. Does not this line strike you: 

* Brave thoughts aud noble deeds did evermore inspire.’ ‘ Again 
on a later date—“ I have read Spenser once again ; and I have added 
full as much more to my School^mistrc.$6^ iif regard to n«»«6<r o/ 
lines; something in point of matter (or manmr lather) which does 
not displease me.”"* A year later, replying 13 bis friend’s ciiticism 
of the additional stanzas, he says “ I thank you for your perusal of 
that trivial poem. If I were going to print it, I should give way to 
your remarks implicitly and would not dare to do otherwise. But as 

> Letters, ed. citfd, p 5r». 

* Jb. p. 97. 
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hag as I keep j( in tnanoscripi, you will pardcn my wjly prejtidicee, 
if I chnEe lo read and shew it with the addition of most of my new 
atanKSs. T own, I have a fondness for several, imagining them to 
be more in Spenser’s way, jet more independnit on the antique 
phrase, than any part of the poem : and, on that account, I cannot 
yet prevail on myself to banish tfum ealircly : but were I to print, 
I shooid (with some reluctance) give way to your sentiments (wluotv 
I know are just), namely that they render the work too ditfuse and 
flimzy and seem rather excrescences than essential parts of it.”* 
Writing to Lady Lnxborough, he again barps on the same 
theme: — “My tS'choolmistrav, I suppose it> mach more in Spenser’s 
way than any one wcu’d chose to write in that writes quite gravely; 
in which Case tiie Dialect and Stanza of Spensei is hardly preferable 
to model n Heioic. I look UiKin my Poem as somewhat more grave 
than Pope’s Al/cy and good deal less than Mr Thomson's Cai>tlr etc. 
At least I meant it so, or rather I meant to screen the ridicule which 
might fall on so low a subject (tho’ perhaps a picturesque one) by 
preteuJmy to stmper all tbe time I was writing.” ® 

Bhenstone took not a little time to agree to give effect to the 
criticism of Graves with regard to the additional stanzas of Thr 
SchoolmistuSi. Writing in June, 174:i, he sa\8, with a touch of 
regret: “I thank you for your little strictures on Tlu School¬ 
mistress, I have sacrificed my Partiality to your unbiased judgment; 
muUa gcnicns, have I sacrificed it. The truth is, I am not quite 
convinced (tho’ I have acted as if I were) that one should give up 
any Pari, that appears droll in itself, and makes the Poem, on tbe 
wbole^ more agreeable, for the sake of rendering it a more perfect 
imitation of Spenser.” ’ 

Early in 1748 Sbenatone was called ujKin to make this sacrifice. 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands, issued in January 
of that year, reproduced, without any sanction from Shenstone in its 
1742 version, The Schoolmistress, The Collection was immensely 
popular and the ardent lovers of poetry of that bygone age showed 
tlieir appreciation of the miscellany by buying op almost every 
copy< A new edition was required and Shenstone, suppressing his 
annoyance,* set about to make the alterations. The second edition 

* Letters, ad. cited p. 106. 

> Jb., p, 246. 

* Letiers, ed. cited, p. 160. 

< Tlwt ShenitoDe v«B annoyed at tliie H evideitt fioio im ietUrs *‘Ai to llodslo '” 
Cwlleotios, 1 femnd if is approved on ail Handa iho’ I ahonid have been much betfer pieawd 
with him, if h* bad given me previona notice, e'er be pnbltabed my SchoetmistrMs ; that J 
might bava qproc'd her np a little before the appealed in ao mneb company." OK P- 
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of Dodsle^r’s Collection contains tberefoie, the third ▼erstoo of Tk$ 
Schoolmistress. 

In its third version, The School mistress contains H5 stanzas, 
while in the second it had 28. Two stanzas of the earlier version 
(1742) were soppressed—hence the total number of new stanzas in 
the third version comes to nine. Two of these new stanzas J 'Scribe 
the devout nature of the School mistress, three contain the desertp* 
tion of her flower garden, one elaiiorates the birching scene, another 
projects into the future of the pupils, two describe the frolicsome 
children. 

The three different versions of the poem have been the theme 
of a literary battle royal. On the one hand, we have the opinion of 
G. De Haas who says that in the dozen years that elapsed between 
the first publication of The Sehoolmistrfss and its final stage, Shens- 
tone’s attitude to Speuser had entirely changed. From considering 
him ludicrously only, he comes to loving him and imitating his 
simplicity and peculiar tenderness of sentiment.* Closely allied with 
liio opinion is that of Moiton who think>« that Shenstone’s case 
furnishes an instance of half-conscious struggle between an actual 
taste for what we now cal! rtoniantic things and the defeience due to 
such autocratic oiacles of aiitliuntv as Pope * On the other hand we 
have the thonghiful co'innent of R.P. Bond who suggests that 
ShenbtODo’s attitude towards burlesquing Spenser has been distorted 
and bolds the view tiiat over a period of more tlmn ten years Shens- 
tone was polishing a poem that remained to the end a burlesque. ^ 

The question that any students of Spenserian imitations will 
have to answer is whether the third version of Tht Schoolmistress 
is as much a burlesque poem as the original. The answer will ba a 
definite no. In 1737 the poem was simply a burlesque bub in the 
subsequent versions other accretions settled upon it, dulling to a great 
extent its burlesque lustre. In the first version the poem contained 
only twelve stanzas, of which one was frankly vulgar. la 1742 this 
stanza was suppressed and stanzas (1-8 and 10-12) of the original 
version were used with little alterations bare and theie us stanzas 
*2, 6, 12, 13, IG, 17, 18,20 and stanzas 25, 26, 27 of the version of 


\j;aia, **I «ni Afrsid, b» yaur account, that DjJalay had publuheJ luy nun < to "The 
H hodmiatnai*’, I wat a good deal ditploaidd at hi* i»ubh*bin!j tbit pMJa wifbut my 
knowledge.” (Fb., p. 188). 
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1742. * In 1748 version we find the stanzas 1-10 of 1742 vetsion 
retained, of oouxse with alterations, stanzas 11, 12,13,14,15 are 
additions, stanza 16 is stanza 11 of the earlier (1742) version, stanzas 
17, 18, 19 are almost the same as stanzas 12 and 18 of the version 
of 1742; stanza 19 is an addition; stanzas 20, 21, 2i, 28, 24 , 25, 26, 
27 are snbstantiaily the stanzas 14,15,16,17,18, 19, 20, 21 of 1742. 
Stanzas 22 and 24 (one dealing with the death of the Schoolmistress* 
and the other with that of an “embryo-fox hunter”) of 1742 are left 
out in 1718. Stanza 23 (1742) is expanded into stanza 28 (1748). 
Stanza 25 (1742) is modified with stanza 82 (1748) while stanzas 
26, 27, 28 are stanzas 33, 34 and 35 (1748). 

The Schoolmistress was repeatedly altered by Shenstone and it 
is interesting to study the evolution of the poem. As time went on, 
Shenstone discarded many of the archaic words and most of the 
antique spelling. The development of one quatrain will illustrate 
the modification of the burlesque tone, the heightening of the pio* 
torial quality and the increasing ease in the movement of the verse. 
In the earliest version the poem begins : 

“In Evnch Mart that stands on British Ground, 

In Evijch Village less y-knowu to I'aii'e, 

Dwells there iii cot un(outlj, a far-renowu’d, 

A matron old, whom we Schoulmistiess name;’' 

In the 1742 version these were changed as follows;— 

“III ev’ry Mart that stands on Britain's Isle, 

In ev*iy Village less revealed to Fame, 

Dwells there, in cottage known about a Mile, 

A Matron old, whom wo School-Mistress lunie/’ 

The third version reads ;— 

“In every village mark'd with little spiie. 

Embower’d in trees, and haidly known to fame, 

There dwells in lowly shed and mean attiie, 

A matron old, whom we school-mistress name." * 

This modification of the burlesque effect is also evident in the third 
veraion by Shenstone's cancelling Hie ludicrous index (it should be 
noted that he set great store by it), suppressing both the mottoes as 

1 Waiiam ShentUme : The Sekoolmutresh 1748 (Oxford F«efimile ado, p. Vll) (19M). 

* With tld« exception, that the Virgilisn auditae voeet ato : Originally e note to St. 

6 (1742), BOW beoeme the motto of the wbotepiein. William Shenstone. The Stiiooh 
mietree*, a Poem, 1742 (Facsimile edn. Oxford, IdSt, p. Vlfl). 
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also the Ijatio i^ootationa, formeily appended to the teict. Miai 
Prettyman * has addaoed another evidence in support of tlie coutentKMS 
that the third version reveals Shenstone’s increasing tact in the 
handling of borlesqne. A comparison of stanzs 21 of the third verskm 

*'No longer can she now her shrieks command, 

And hardly she forbears, through awful fear, 

To rnehen forth, and with presumptioDi» hand. 

To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 

On these she calls, on thee, her parent dear! 

(\h ! too remote to ward the Shameful blow f) 

She sees no kind do.nestic vi'iago ii.mi. 

And soon a flood of tears begins to dow, 

And gives a loose at la^t to unavailing w -e 


and its original (stanza 14 of 171'2> : — 

“Oh ruthful Scene! when from a Nook obscure 
His little Sister does his Penh see : 

All playful as she sate, she giows demure. 

She finds, with his, her wonted Spirits flee ; 

She meditates a Pra>er to set Imn free: 

Nor gentle Pardon con’d the Dame deny 
(If gentle Pardon cou’d with Darner agree) 

To hei sad Grief, which swells in either Eye, 

And wlings her so, that all for Pity she cou'd die.” 

shows that m the 174J version the behaviour of the sister is gauche, 
while in the third vernion, she is natural and lifelike. Again in 
describing the children kept in from play, the version of 1742 reads 
“They grieven eore in Durance vile y-pent,” while the later version 
has “in piteous durance pent.” It is this delicate balance between 
mock-heroic convention and a “simple representation of such things 
as one laughs to see” which gives the final verfion a pecohar charm , 
and Shenstone’s unobtrusive but telling revision of words and 
phrases towards this en 1 may bo seen throughout the poem * 

As has been suggested before the new stanzas which Shenstone 
incorporated with the third version of The Srhoolmistress are of 
profound interest. They tell us much about the mental make up of 
the poet and significantly point the way which he might have fol- 


> fShrmtone-i Reading «f S,,eH»r bj Virg.al. P. Preitynmn Inf^AgeatJ^on, 
P.fisetl^d 10 Chi.ioooy Browater Tinker. Y»le University Pr.aa, 1049. pp SHT-ST. 

* Shamime't Reading of Spenser, op. cit., p 
ettenlion to Bhenatone’e phrnw tor tbs 
“improved vereion.*’ 
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lowed. It is with deep regret thet one has to record Oraves's inter* 
ferenoe in the ecbeme of the poem. Perhaps Sl^enstone would have 
done well to ignore the suggestions of a friend whose knowledge of 
Spenser was perhaps not complete—but as there can be no access to 
the stansas which he thought fit to discard, we must search the ones 
that he chose to add for any clue to his attitude to Spenser. One 
thing about these is that they have a quality quite distinctive, they* 
are predominantly pictorial and that they fit into the original pattern 
of the poem. “Two of these stanzas whicli describe the devout 
nature of the Schoolmistress, show Shenstone to be so perfectly in 
control of the idiom and tone of his poem that he could fuse thereby 
elements as disparate as his visual memories of old Sarah Ijloyd and 
his current uneasiness about the political situation." * Stanza 14, 
shows the dame in her garden, singing Sternhold’s version of Psalm 
CXXVII. Stanza 15 gives further evidence of her staunchly Pro¬ 
testant faith:— 

“For she was just, and friend to virtuous lore. 

And pass’d much time in truly virtuous deed ; 

And, in those elfins’ ears, would oft deplore. 

The times when Truth by Popish rage did bleed, 

And tortious death was true Devotion’s meed ; 

And Simple Faith in iron chains did mourn, 

That nould on wooden image place her creed ; " 

The old dame’s attitude, outlined here, is perhaps a reflection of 
the poet’s. But surely more interesting than these are three stanzas 
about the dame’s herb garden. It seems probable tliat Shenstone’s 
catalogue of herbs was suggested by a similar passage in Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos: or The Fatv of the BuilrrflK : “ 

“The wholesome Saulge, and Davender still gray, 

Banke smelling Bue, and Cummin good for eyes, 

The Boses raigning in the pride of May, 

Sharpe Isope, good for greene wounds remedies, 

Faire marigoldcs, and Bees alluring Thiine, 

Sweet Marjoram and Daysios decking prime. 

Goole Violets and Orpine growing still, 

Kmbathed Balme, and chearfuU Galingalo, 


PrtUtman, op, wt., p. SS8. 

SIsasM M, 35. Tfaiv and tbe other (moat of simUarity with Uniopotmoo bavo heeo 
noticed by Wm Frettynum. 
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Fresh Oostmurie and breathfall Camomill, 

Dull Poppie, and drlnk-quickning Setuaie, 

Veyne-healing Verven, and hed-purging Dill, 

Sound Savorie, and Bazill bartie-hale, 

Fat Colworts, and comforting Pereelme, 

Colde Lettuce, and refreshing ItoBmarine.*' 

Shenetone'e list is :— 

“The tufted babil, pun-provoking thyme, 

Fresh baum, and niarygoid of chearful hue. 

The lowly gill, that never dares to climb, 

* » « « « 

And pungent radish, biting infant’s tongue ; 

And plantain ribb’d, that heals the reaper’s wound ; 

And marjoram sweet, in shepherd’s posies found ; 

And lavender, whose pikes ot azuie bloom, 

* • • * « 

And here trim losemaiine, that whilom crown’d 
The dainiiest giound of the* proudest {leer ; 

Ere, driven from its envied situ, it found 
A sacred hlieiter (or its blanches here; ’* 

The similarity between the jias'-ages is deeiier than the mere listing 
of herbs, however. The description of useful properties, the choice 
of epithet and even the movement of the vorte in Shenstone’s poem 
reflect a SpcDberian quaht}. 

Stanza 19 of 7'ht Schoolmistress has another echo of Muwpotmos. 
In beginning a description of the urchin about to be caned Sbenstone 
writes: 

“Ah I lucklesb he, and born beneath the beam 
Of evil star! it iiks roe whilst 1 write ! 

As erst the baid by Mulla's silver btreani. 

Oft as be told of deadly dolorous plight,” 

The reference to Spenbur is highly suggestive and peihaps prepares 
the leader for the echo from Mmopotmos where Spenser begins “I 
Sing of deadly dolorous debate.” Another iuterestiug point of resem¬ 
blance between these two poems is to be found in stanza 21 where 
the poet exclaims— 

“But, ah I what pen his piteous plight may trace? 

Or what device his loud laraeuts explain? 

The fotni uncouth of bis disguised face? 

The pallid hue that dyes his looks amain? ” 



•^Thfl poet*s ^ief for tbe uBf<»:looate boy is amasmgly like that of 
Spenser for ill-fated Clarion 

“Who now shall give unto iny heavie eyes 
A well of tears, that all may overflow? 

Or where shall I finde lamentable cryes, 

And mournfull tunes enough my griefe to show? 

« 

And yet another echo may be found in stanza 19. The latter part 
of it might be a comic reversal of the arming of young Clarion whose 
retainers spread over his back the “hairie hide of some wilde beast” 
whom he had slain. There is another trace of evidence in the first 
stanza of The Schoolmistress. The 1742 version has “Lend me thy 
Trumpet, Goddess,” and the third version reads, like an echo from 
Muiopotmos: “Lend me thy clarion, goddess 1 ” 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to maintain that Shenstone 
read Muiopotmos as there is no evidence to prove it but it seems 
fairly reasonable to hold the view that Shenstone read Spenser (in 
1749 in a letter to Lady Luxborough he says that he has been looking 
over Spenser for finding a stanza or two of old English verse which 
would serve as a motto to his Gothick building) * off and on and that 
probably he was not unacquainted with Spenser’s shorter poems. 
That he read Spenser profitably is abundantly borne out by The 
Schoolmistress which is, if it is nothing else, a glowing array of 
pictures. The portrait of the kindly schoolmistress, caring alike for 
children as for chickens, is an unforgettable one. It displays a wealth 
of understanding and feeling and is framed with tender, sincere, 
sentiment:— 

“ Her cap, fw whiter than the driven snow. 

Emblem right meet of decency does yield; 

Her apron, dyed in grain, as blue, I trow, 

As in the harebell that adorns the field;” 
or, 

” A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown, 

A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air; 

'Twas simple russet, but it was her own; 

’Twas her own country bred the flock so fair; 

’Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare;” 

When most of his contemporaries were turning out verses, depicting 
society life, or artificial, stilted pastorals, this gardener-cum-litterateur 
in a mood of genial ^rtiveness embalmed for all time to come a 

porMt of an ordinu'y person, and with it is associated inseparably 
Letters, ed. «H«d, p. SIS. 
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thfl baokwood.^ The Schoolmistress baa weathered the literary storm 
of more than two oentaries. Possibly it has vitality enough to stand 
the test of the future. Gray in a letter to Walpole called the poem 
''excellent io its kind and masterly.’* Walpole who sneered at 
Shenstone by calling him a “ water-gruel bird ”, admitted to Mason 
that S'lonstoDd never wrote anything good but his Schoolmistress. 
Goldsmith, who had no love lost for Spenserian imitations remarked 
” This poem is one of those happinesses in which a poet exceeds 
himself as there is nothing in all Shenstone which in any way 
approaches it in merit, and though I dislike the imitation of our old 
English Poets in general, yet, on this minute subject, the antiquity, 
of the style produces a very ludicrous solemnity.” Johnson thought 

it pleasing. ITa/.litt praised it by calling it a ” perfect piece of 
writing.” 

Tu history of English literature. The Si hoobuistres's has a double 
significance. Its iniporiancc as a weather vane with regard to the 
changing wind of ta.ste of Shenstor e for Sp-nser has been discussed 
\nother significance of the poem lies in the fact that it paved the 
way for'r/i( D(\trtnl Vilhiijc, and Burns.'* It contains a vivid des¬ 
cription of one corner of Engli'^li rural life and carries the stream of 
literature Iroiii the town to the counti) a nongst the humble folk. 
It IS a precursor of (ioldsniith’.s poem and also ol George Morland’s 
(jmre paintings. Before rilienstone in In- century Jt.unsay’3 Gentle 
Shejihird took the Mu^c to the little eommoii lliingb and events of 
lowly life: but he unconsciously gave this new development a fillip 
with his example. It is instructive k> note in this connexion that 
two of Shenstone’s stanzas were probably lemenibcred by two later 
poets. Goldsiuith’s village schoolmaster 

” Of whom still the wonder grew 

That one small head could catry all lie knew,” * 


* lolo A. WHliami in .Vcpt’tt AV//i Centtury BihUograiMeg (lyii; prajs^a The SehooU 
mitt^eas for contumog a TiTi«i dearription of one corner cf riirdl Knj.li6h Ufo ^p. 4S). 

* “ Tho lufloeoce of The Schoolmietrets is aeen and fi ll plainly in The Cotier's 

Saturday Kight which has the earns form, the like rsbnt's of hoiiiel; detail, and the 
same warmly aympatbetic feeling that i^prings from iia\iDg Ixen a pari rf the life fwrtrajed. 
The tone ie net playful; the spirit carneat; yet, on ihc whole, has here done for 

lowrly ruial homo life what Bheuatone did earlier for low y tural i<«'ho«l life 

Alice 1. Hazeitine ; i Study rf WiUioni Shenstone ami Ins f’nius Menasba, 1918) 
p. 46, 

S In T/iC Deeceted FiHoflf* OoUamitb praised The Sclno ititttnss ~"lt sa one of tboM 
happineeaee in which a p<et excel* himaelf as t|.ere is uiithii's’m all Hhenstonc which in 
any way approaches it in merit and though 1 dislike (ho luutati n-. i f f iir old English poete 
«n general, yet, on this minute aubjeot the antiquity of the-nie pnduci's a repr lndicroua 
eolemnity.’* (tVorks, ed. Oihba, V. 166) cp. *' And as they ltH>k*i!, they fnund thtir^hoiror 
grew.’* The SekoolmisUess. And atill they Ksacd, and ■’•‘Ij !•<« wonder grow The 
Beserted Ydlago, “ The uoieea intermix’d, which thru lesoond, Do Irarmuga ultle teneorat 
betray The SchsalVMirese. ** There lo hie noisy mansion, akuled to xula . Ta# 
Deserted Village. 
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remiodB one almoBt irresistibly of 8beR8toTie*e acdent dame and lie: 
pupils who, 

“ Think no doubt she been the greatest wight on the ground.** 
Again in stanza 28, Sbenstone’s lines 

“ A little bench of heedless bishops here 
And there a Chancellor in embryo. 

Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 

As Milloii, Shakespeare, names that ne’er shall die!" 

might have given Gray a bint for his well-known passage in hit 
immortal Elegif, 

In fine, * the graceful, misty-eyed tenderness’ of The School 
miitress (1748) lent a beautiful touch to Shenstone’s puttering, 
spinsterish soul and managed to veer the poem away from the 
stilted, periphrastic manner of his own day, a style which he bimseli 
used occasionally and led him to ado])t a sentiment, aud tendei 
simplicity which, if we discount the archaisms aud some of the 
exaggerated simpering, suggests Wordsworth ot the Lyrical Ballads 
and Mkhaell 

Another abiding interest of The Schoolmiitircss lies in the tender¬ 
ness and gracefulness with which Shenstone describes childhood. 
The picture of the delinquent boy, sulking after his biiching is one 
of the best pieces of child poetry that the Eighteenth century 
produced— 

“ See to their scats they hye with merry glee, 

And in beseemly older sitten there; 

All but the wight of bumay-galled, he 
Abborretb bench and stool, aud fourm and chair, 

(This hand in mouth y-fix’d, that rends his hair;) 

And eko with snubs profound, and heaving breast. 

Convulsions intermitting! does declare 

His grievous wrong, his dame’s unjust behest, 

And scorns her offei’d love, and shuns to be caress’d.’’ 

Shenstone did not perhaps touch anything of permanent importance 
but he gave to small personal objects more than their due place in 
bis mind. He valued them too highly for their own sakes, or made 
them bear too melancholy a weight of private connotation. ‘ Many 
things tbftt he did touch he left perfect.’' 

1 Aiiayc in CrtUeum a Heteareh. U. Tillofsoa (Caiubrid({e, 1942, 109j. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE ISHOPANISHAD 
IN MODERN LIFE 


Dr. Matilal Dah, M.A., D.L., Pir.D. 

To-day India stands at the cross-roads. Free India must know her 
true self. She must look upon her ancient faith with fresh eyes and 
readjust her culture in t^e light cf the complex problems of modem life. 
India’s civilisation was never static. It has been a dynamic growth and 
it has shaped itself anew with the changed circumstances in each new 
century. We must go to the treasure house of our culture for inspiration 
and guidance and un their basic principles, we must build anew our life 
and philosophy to suit the requirements of a new age. 

The Tsha Upanishad otherwise known as the Bajasaniya-Sanhita 
Upanishad is a Vedic Upanishad which forms part and parcel of the white 
Yajurveda, Jajnavalkyn, the great Seer is the author of the whole 
Yajurvoda and Isha Upnnisad thus contains the philosophy of that great 
thinker in a concise but forceful manner. It consists of meerly 18 
couplets and witiiin that brief compass it unfolds the mystery of the 
mjfblic life, the guiding impulse of the creative life and by reconciling 
the diverse exlrcmcs paves the way for a rich spiritual life. 

Unless this book can lead us onward in life, it is no use m glorifying 
it. It may be held in great esteem and reverence by the people, but fiiat 
is no reason b) itself for its appeal, unless it can gne us an insight into 
reality and alter our life and experience with a new colour. 

The first and foremost message of this Vedic Upanislnul is one of joy 
in life and its aciivitios. One should wish to live 100 yeais verily by 
doing works. The Vedic soers were not apostks of negnti\ism and ascet¬ 
icism. Tbf*\ felt the exceeding joy that life needs and wanted to enjoy 
the same to its fullest contents. Vasistliu, in a lijmn to ludra, asked for 
1 hat Yoga which would enable the Bishi to milch the cow Earth of its 
limit’ess treasure. The Isha Upanishad cairies forward the Vedic philo¬ 
sophy of life and preaches the cult of sweetness and light. 

The joy that is in the Sun light, the thrill that nio\cs the leaf, the 
splendour of the clouds, the sweet smell of iho mother entli, all those 
and other varied things of life should bring limitless wealth of delight to 
the Seeker of truth. Ibis world is no illusion. Here on this earth, in 
the mud and dust of daily life, we are to find out the honey that flows from 
the wind, the swootness that moves the streams, the light that fires, the 
Sun and the Moon, the splendour tliat Is in Jove and friendship. 
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Free India needs to-day this gospel of joy and urork. India cannot 
advance by talking more platitudes. Wo must do bard work. Honest 
and unflagging in every walk of life, conscientious devotion in every depart- 
moit is now necessary to the progress of India. The song of despair, 
the burden of worry, that canoe to India during her bondage must now 
give place to the gala feast of delight and activity. 

Keligion in India has ever boon a thing of the heart and not of 
the head. The Seekers need not bother Ihomsclves with raotaphysioal 
subtletjes but with spiritual good. They want inner illunoination and 

not intellectual victories. This, one can do by work—consecrated and 
dedicated work. 

This is the second message of the book, lave a life of consecration, 
dedicate yourself to the cause of God. The vision and consciousness of 
God should make out life sweet and sacred and we should have enjoyment 
of this world of delight with realisation of the unity of the Lord and freed 
from all cravings after the things of the w’orld. 

The seer of the Isha ITpanishad moists on renunciation, but it is no 
ascetic escapism, it is no world—negating process. What it requires is 
participation in the free delight that is m this universe but with an 
understanding of our oneness w’lth God. When wo have this attitude 
of life, wo have no desire and no gned. Ilonhsmg our unity with all 
beings, we share the joys of the cro.ilion in his universal self-expression. 

This leads us to ha\e th.it ever und^'nymg love which embraces the 
whole world m its fold and tako away all couflicls in our social rela¬ 
tions. The modern world is no longer the isolated world of the past. 
The barriers that stood between man and man in diffenmi lands and 
climates are giving way to out ti clinical triumphs and the great and 
vast world must stand or fall on cooperation and co-ordinate rfforts. 
The brotherhood of true nations can be built only on a sound philosophy 
of love and harmony. 

The Islia Djinnishad promotes natural understanding and harmony 
between man and man by inculcating the noble idea that wo must si^o 
our own self m all existences Tins outlook on life colours not only our 
ethical life but also enlivens our cosmojiolitanism and if developed pro¬ 
perly, it would enable us to form that world common-wealth m which 
each nation will find freedom and socuritj, m which each branch of 
mankind will be able to nclueve its higliost ends in tlio larger life of 
mankind. 

These verses on universal unity and love also promote righteous 
living. Hinduism enjoins strict code of practice. Our beliefs may vary, 
our thoughts may be different, but wc must all lead the life of the spirit. 
This we can do by accepting the law of right, by following the path of 
truth and realising the light of i^irit in our daily life. Here oomes the 
question of reconciliation between uncompromising extremes. 
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Desires are the basic forces of life and stimulate mea to diverse 
activities, The Seer of the Jsha Upaniehad asks men to be true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home and link up the realm of desire with 
the prospective of the eternal. The very first verso lays down the idea 
of one spirit inhabiting the world of movement and on this fundamental 
unity prescribes the divine life in one of enjoyment. But renunciation of 
all desires is the condition precedent to this enjoyment. Our greed moves 
us to have possession. The lord inliabits each object so we should not 
regard anything in the universe as a necessary object of possession. 

We must feel in our heart ot hearts the joy uud bliss which the seer of 
Upanishads rightly termed as “Ananda”. Wo are one in the all beings of 
the world and we have participation therefore in tlioir enjo} ments. If this 
thought-force guides us, if this feeling moves us, we live fiee m this world. 
As already said, this life of joy is no life of inaction. One who has this 
joy becomes the most active worker and secepU the term of physical life 
as part of the perfection to which he aspires. In ordsi to have this 
perfection and deiight we must not soak doiight in the object of desires 
but must look behind f<i tho Bralimao which expresses itself m that 
object of desire. 

In order to emphasise this view, the poet of the Upanishad devotes 
a few verses in elucidation of our conception of the One, the Universal and 
Supreme, the Eternal and the Infinite. We must realise that we are being 
of his being, force of his force. Perfect freedom, perfect joy and perfect 
peace come with the vision of all existences in the Self, and of the Self 
in ail existences. In proportion as our vision grows and as we perceive 
the movement of the universe as the Lila of Sachohidananda, oil our repul¬ 
sions, fears and perversions of feelings disappear and we dive deeper and 
deeper into tho sea of sweetness and light 

For the acceptance of life, wo mu-t transcend the limitations of the 
world. We must spiritualise out life and by that divine life we must 
have the consciousness and joy of the Su'dichidananda here in this life. 
The bondage is apparent It is a play. As soon as wo realise the secrets 
ol the game, It is over and we partake ourselves of the freedom and bliss 
that is eternal and universal. 

The Isha Upanishad ends with a sublime prayer to Agni, as the 
embodiment of Pnramatma and prn> 8 for materia! and spiritual felicities. 
Tho seeker wants to be led to infinite truth, gcodness and beauty by self¬ 
abrogation and self-surrender. 

This surrender to Godhead is the key note of this sublime book. One 
should aeoept worldly relationship ns manifest at ions ot the eternal and 
thereby attain peace and harmony. It rightly says. In darkness are 
they who worship the world alone, but in fur greater darkness arc they 
who worahip the infinite alone. He who accepts both saves himself 
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from dealih by the knowledge of the Avidya and attains immortality of 
the knowledge of the Vidya. 

For the truly spiritual life there should be thus a reconciliation 
between the finite and infinite and this we can have by a perfect self- 
surrender. We must be in tune with the infinite by consecrating our soul 
to God. Worldly prosperity alone cannot give us the solace we seek. We 
must have a new birth in the heart of tbe eternal, 

The surest and safest way to the fulfilment of the spirit comes by 
delegation of ourselves to the Lord. One who wants to rise above the 
narrowness of our darkness of human nature into the great expanse of truth 
and light give up this egoibi.c will and activity and accept spiritual 
initiation and illumination fioni above in a mood of complete self-surrender. 
Then alone b} the surrender of the heart and whole nature into the hands 
of the Aii-bli^sful he has the divine peace, iranscedant knowledge and 
the supreme Anaoda' 
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N6V Indift's Rlvtft —By Henry C. Hart, Orient liongmans, pp, 801 

Bivers and books on rivers ere nothing new to us m India. Wt 
have teen so many of either that we in India almost take them for 
granted. For the last decade or thereabout, India has been literally 
flooded with technical and popular literature on rivers, particularly river 
projects. Engineers have presented them from their own points of view 
whereas administrators have harped on the achievements of projects that 
are still in the drawing office. Hence, any new publication on rivers is 
accepted by our readers with some amount of hesitation. Yet one more 
—they would ask. But Professor Hurt's book is a departure from those 
preceding him. He has not made it a ‘travelogue’, nor 'a technical book 
on hydrology’, as he hastens to point out in his preface but an assessment 
of the social import of tbe developments that are taking place centering 
on river valleys A study like this cannot but be subjective and he make 
no secret of it. 

Considering tbe 'human dimensions’ involved in such adventures a 
have been undertaken in harnessing the rivers, big and small, he askr 
himself ‘can legislators representing citizens for the first time select sound 
plans, and hold to them staunchly through ten years of minor and major 
crises’, or ‘can an engineer build a dam twice as high and twice as fast 
as he, or any of his men, has seen one built?’ And then he leads hia 
enquiries finally to the vital point, 'can men make out the future rising 
in tbe midst of the present, can a revolution, in short, be built?’ 

Professor Hart begins with describing how the Indians from the 
ancient days have lived in perfect adjustment with the rivers. They have 
conditioned their mode of living in accordance with the technical know 
how of the people as evolved from time to time. He cites the Gaoga and 
the Bhagirathi on whoso banks the Aryans have been living from tbe 
days of the Vedas. Next be goes over to tbe Cauvery and describes how 
the stream wae harnessed on multipurpose techniques long before tbe 
idea was accepted by tbe engineers in the United States to be a praotioa* 
ble one. Then he traces the different stages in the development of river 
engineering starting with the British period and then gives us a lucid 
account of how Indian engineers in league with foreign experts are 
tackling their jobs with inventive genius. As a sociologist he has not 
missed the significant elements that are being introduced into the obaracter 
of the people from the highest to the lowest who are sharing in tbe task,, . 

Professor Hart in his chapter 15 concludes by amplifj ing his oonten* 
tion that 'if India’s present generation will take stock of the 
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rebirtii, whiofa has slready occurred, they will have reasou to accept the 
challenge of the future full of confidence.’ This is no doubt very much 
reassuring for th^e poor nations of the underdeveloped world who have 
to catch up with the accelerated pace of (die industrial giants. To have 
increased the standard of level in India from the sub human conditions 
of living would be considered enough achievement in course of two or 
three decades. But for a sociologist another question remains—^Is India 
avoiding or escaping the inevitable regimentation of life consequent upon 
the developments th at have been undertaken? Can India contribute in a 
field where such has not come forth so long from the industrial west. 
Professor Hart is silent about this. 

K. BAQCHI 

The Isle of Lanka, Ceylon —By J. Vijayatunga, Orient Longmans 

Ltd. 

There is a good number of books written on the history, culture and 
geography of Ceylon. Ceylon is on the highway of commerce between 
the east and the west and is easily accessible to travellers and to tourists. 
But this one is somewhat different from the learned accounts available in 
print. It is by a Sinhalese himself who values things that are old in 
Sinhalese culture and who has an attachment for bis own country. The 
author is a journalist of repute and has travelled widely in Europe and 
America. He has utilised his journalistic talents in presenting an interes¬ 
ting account of his country end his people. The reader may well enjoy 
the narratives without necessarily agreeing with all the views expressed 
by the author. 

K. BAGCHI 

The Way to Ilala, (David Livingstone’s Pilgrimage)—By Frank 
Debenham, Longmans, Green and Co. 

This is an account of Livingstone’s travels in Africa, nay his explora¬ 
tion in the continent which was still dark for the non-Africans. Livings¬ 
tone has left profuse notes and sketches and his despatches provide 
valuable materials which have been drawn upon by the author in producing 
an account which leaves hardly any scope for improvement in an under¬ 
taking of this kind. Livingstone’s journeys have not been quite simple, 
4veu to pursue on the map. Frank Debenhem has bad to live the days 
over again in bis imagination and make additional sketches where originals 
were lacking so that the reader could follow the account without much 
difficulty. This is only possible for a biographer who undertakes his task 
with devotion and meticulous care. Frank Debenham it a geographer of 
the very highest calibre and a reputed cartographer at that. He has made 
a nice vroA of it and one may echo with Arther Benson who has provided 
tha ttxeyrord, *my honour to have reviewed this book.' 


K. BAGCHI 
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Halart, iDdoDtili, Bornao, and tha Phtlln^BM (A Geographical 
EooQOtnio and Political description of Malaya the East ladies and the 
Philippine8)-~By Charles Bobequain (translated from French by B. D. 
Laborde), Longmone. 

The equatorial and the tropical apices of the East Indies group of 
Islands to which Malay, Indonesia, Borneo aud the Philippines belong 
(Malay is actually a peninsula) attracted the attention of the early European 
traders. Later colonics were founded in these islands for exploitation of 
the natural resources. The east Indies have a history of develpment 
pecuh'ar to the region. The colonists were quick to realise that tha 
lithological characters, the climatic advantages, the comparative ease in 
transport facilities and the abundant but cheap labour that were available 
in these islands would enable them to use this region as the storehouse 
of agricultural raw materials needed for the industrial west. Holland, for 
example, had the occupation ot Java. The tiny homeland could not 
command a large area for producing food and variety ol products for its own 
people. In Java, on the other hand, they noticed a highly efficient system 
of agriculture which is one of the most intensive in the world. They found 
that the volcanic rook when acted upon by the copious downpour which 
never fails, provides a very fertile soil, even without recourse to artificial 
manuring. With their own ingenuity, the Dutch introduced commercial 
farming for such products as rubber, sugarcane aud tapioca, but also 
allowed the local people to pursue their own systems of cultivation with 
which to raise lioe, sugarcane, tea, etc. 

The result has been a mixed system of agriculture m which one 
supplements the other. This experiment which has proved to be one of 
the most successful is only one of the various others adopted in these 
islands. Unlike the case in other colonies, the Dutch also began settling 
down in the island of Java and making it their own iioine. Thu result has 
been the introduction of sanitary measures which have made the island 
remarkably free from tropical diseoaes. Java provides an excellent example 
ot the spirit of co-exist cnee evinced by tlu* .oi.al Hinduj and Buddhist 
communities, the Arab Muslims, the Dutch Christians and the immigrant 
Chinese, all living in perfect amity. 

Charles Bobequain has shown remarkable spirit of understanding and 
sympathy with which he has brought out the facts about Java and the 
other islands mentioned earlier. A word of praise should also go to B. D. 
Laborde for retaining the original flavour in his translation. 


K. BAGCm 
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We listened to a number of lectures, dehyered by distinguished 
speakers} m the Darbhanga Hall of the Uoiveibity during the month 
of August. jMiss Mary Seaton, the well-knovvn Film critic, who came 
to ibis country at the invitation of the Government of India, delivered 
a talk on '^Film^ and Film technique Sri Nirmalkumar Basu, 
Principal Khudiram Basu Lecturer of the University for 1955, 
delivered lectures on ‘‘The Changing Villages of India”. Sn 
Abdus Subhan Khan, candidate for the Zamul Abedin Gold Medal 
of the University for 1955, gave a short speech in Persian on “ Fydee 
as a poet 


Lii i Lectures 

Srimati Aparna Devi, Lila Lecturer of the University for 1957, 
delivered a course of three lectures on “ Vaisbnab Padabaii ” on the 
99th August, 30th August and 2nd September, in the Oarbbanga Hall 
of the University. The 6rst lecture was a short history of Yaishoab 
Padabah. The second lecture delineated the characteristic beauty 
Of the Vaishnab Padabali and Twelve Tattwas The thud lecture 
was on the relationship between Vaishnib Padabah and Eirtan 
This lecture sought to show how lirtau became so popular lo Bengal 
and how it reached and touched the mass mind. Kirtan undoubtedly 
was a great liberalising and buminisiug toice in the leiigious life of 
the people of Bengal. It made no distinction, so fai as religious 
appeal was concerned between the high and the low, the iich and 
the poor, the educated and the uneducated. From this point of view, 
kirtan represented perhaps the first attempt, in this part of India, 
to carry an important message to the very dooi of the common 
people. The lectures were highly popular and they attracted large 
audiences everyday. 
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CNIVBB8ITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notifioalion 
No C/209/79 (Affl ) 

It i« hereby aolified for yeueml taformatni) that io exteodioii of the affilistioii already 
franted. the Neta;i Mabavidyalaya, Aramhagb his been affiliated to the B.A, Pms otatidar^ 
tn Enghab Bengali Vernacnlar, Hia'ory, Beonomios aod Ransfcrit with effect from the 
aesaioo 1967>5R i.e., with permission to present candidates iu the abOTcnamed anbjeeta at 
the examinations mentinned« from 1959 and nol earlier. 

ffenate House, D. < HAKBAVABTl. 

CalentU. Registrar. 

The 12tli August. 1967. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/186/l86:(Affl.) 

It is beieby notified for general infurinatsou that the Bengal Textile Institate, Serau> 
pore, Hoghli has been affiliated to the B.Sc. (Tcc.b.) standard, in Textile Tet^nology with 
effect from the session 1957-5S t.e.,with permission to present candidates in the abofe> 
nemed sobject at the examination mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTIj 

Calcutta Rsgiatrar. 

The 96th July, 1957. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The following order# have been passed with regard to the R. A. oases arising out of 
the Interniediate Bxeminaticns, 1956 and Compartments! I. Sc. Rxamiuation, September. 
1956* 


I. A. CASKS 

(1) The Exaiuination for 1956 of the fcJloning candidates is csnoelled and they are 
debarred from appearing st any Univeraity Examinati''iis in 1957 and 1958 i—~ 

1. Raroesh Chandra Oupta, Cal. 459, Hegn. No. 4665 of 19 4-55, St. Xavisr's College 
9. Naudadnlal Tal. Cal. 1825. Regn. No. 8974 of 196d-54. Vidyasagar College, ' 

8. Sankarkumar Cbandbnri, Cal. 6764, Rago. No. 26063 of 1054-^6, Maheraja H. C. 
College. 


1. A. CASES 


(9) The Examioeticm for 1966 of the following cendidetes is csncelled and they nie 
debarred from a^^riag at any University Examination in 1957 


1 . 


4. 

6 . 

6 . 


Dipaklmmar Onpta, Cal. 28, Regn. No. 7810 of 1969*63, Bangabasi College. 

Bibeji Ben, Cal. 63. Regn. No. 16761 of 1964-56, Bangabasi College. 

Bikamniaii Baikar, Cal. 191, Regn. No. 10499 of 1964>£6, Bangabasi CuUege. 

Md. Abdni Munem, Cal. 817, Regn. No. 11468 of 1963-64. Central CalenttaOoUege. 
Snbodbkntnar Chaltoraj, Cal 19Sl, Regn. No. 7664 of 1^<^, Vidjaangar <M}«ge. 
Bidbnnptaaad Bharme. CAl. 1968, Regn. No. 1667 of 1966>66, Vidfaangar OaOeii^, 
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7. Paritoihkiuau Dta. Cal 1701, ttfta. Ko, t^OO of 1061-66, City College. 

6. Satyabrata Datta, Cal, 1781, Hego^O. SISQO of 1US4 68, City College. 

9. Bantoabknmar Gbosbal, Gal 1996, I^ol. Mo. 16181 of 1962«59, Oharncbandm College. 

10. MikbHobandra Ohoeh, Cal. 3140. BeM. Mo 1185 of 1955 56, Asa»oah College. 

11. Bamirkumar Bay, Gal. 2477, Bega Mo. 882 of 1956 56, Aeutoab Col’ege. 

12. Kalicbaran Bingb, Cal 8691, Bego No. 27058 of 1964 56, City College. 

18. Baneodranath Mukbopadhyay, Cal 86S7, Bego. No. 20182 of 1954'66, Cily College. 
14. Md. Qaeim, Cal. 4179, Bego. No. 19263 of 1964-66, City College 

16. Mohd. lamail. Cal. 4182 Bego No. 192^ of 1954 56, City College. 

16. Piadipcbaodia Bhar, Cal. 6278, Bego. No. 24056 of 1954-56, City College. 

17. Badfaagopal Basak, Cal. 5873 Bego. No. 22589 of 1964«S6, Sarendraoatfa College. 

18. Piadipkomar Barna, Cal. 5875, Itego. No. 235S6 of 1954-55, Sureodraoath Ojllege. 

19. Amaleodu Ba<u, Cal. 5876, Bego No 20190 of 1965-56, SurendniDath College. 

20. Sarojitkoioar Baso, Cal. 6898, Bego. No 22632 of 1954-55, S ireodranatb College. 

91. Bataokasekhar Beau, Cal. 6899, Bego. No. 22633 of 1964-55, Rureodraoath College. 

29. Ardheodokumar Seogupta, Gal 6i0l, Bego. No 28230 of 1954-56, Burendraoath 

College. 

28. A«ok Beogupta, Cal. 6202, Bego. No. 23232 of 1954-55, Burendrauath College. 

94. Baotiiaolao Saba, Cal 6710, Bego. No. 26196 of 1954 65 Mabara]a M. C. College 
36 Debendranatb Oangopadbyay, Cal. 6722, Bego No. 26036 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. 
C. College. 

Amaleodu Daa, Cal. 6759, Bego No 12000 of 1963-54, Maharaja M C College. 

97. OaoxaDgapraead Maodal, Cal. 6775, Bego. No 26131 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. C. 
College. 

28. Arooksmar Pel, Cal. 6777, Bego. No. 26164 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. G. College. 

90. Gaurgopal Daagopta, Gal. 6976, Bego. No 22808 of 1954-55, Sureodranath College 

30. Buailkamar Daa, Gal. 6986, Bego, No 22801 of 1954 65, Buteadraoath College. 

81. Booilkomar De, Cal 7019, Begn. No. 22836 of 1954-55, Bareodraoatfa College. 

82. Nikhikhaodra De, Cal. 7021, Begn. No. 22329 of 1954-55, Sareodrauath College. 

88. Aoopam 6oba, Cal. 7319, Bego. No. 26541 of 1954-56, Bangabasi College, 

84. Praotosbknmar Baao, Gal 7568, Bego. No. Baogabaoi College. 

85. Bubalchandra Maodal, Cal. N. 249 Bego No 10761 of 1945-46, Noo Collegiate 

Btodeot. 

86. Prabhatknmar Mukbopadhyay, Cal. N. 569, Bego. No 3047 of 1949-60, Noo-Collegiate 

Btodeot. 

87. Kalipada Cbattopadbyay, Gal N 657, B go. No. 22057 rf 1955-56, Noo-ColIegiate 

Studbol. 

38. Babmdraoath Pal, Gal. N. 668, Begn No 9733 of 1956-56, Non Collegiate Student. 
89. Bukhendn Qaogopadhvay, Cal. N. 731, Begn. No. 1449 of 1932-53 Non-Collegiate 
Student 

40. Sankarpada Cbattopadbyay, Cal N. 732, Begn. No 12260 of 1953-54, Non-Collegiate 

Student. 

41. Bidhttbbnahan Bbaomik, Agar 10, Begn. No. Agartala Maharaja Bir Bikram 

College. 

43. Mrinalkanti Gbosb, Agar. 104, Begn. No. 22299 of 1955-56, Agaitals Maharaja Bir 

Bikram College. 

48. Hatihar De, Bank 9, Begn. No 15509 of 1968-51, Banknra CbiiBtian College. 

44, Biplab Ae, Barrack. 18, Begn, No 14646 of 1951-55, Bairackpore Kaatragorn 

Sureodranath c ollege. 

46 Md. Akbar Ali Baidya, BeBir. 101, Begn No 22327 of 1935-56, Baairbat College. 

46. 8acbidulal_0handhnr), Basir 151, Begn No 22415 of 1955-66. Basirliat College. 

47. Baljankomar Pal, Basir, 162, Begn No 22649 ofJl965-66, Ba»irhat College. 

48. A. B. M. Ebadat Hoaaaui, Basir 170, Begn. No 4062 of 1955-56, Baairbat College. 

49. TngQnaoanda Mandal, Baair. 171, Begn No. Basirhot Col'ege. 

60. Gopeaohandra Mandal, Baair 172, Begn No 22484 of 1965-66 Baairbat College. 

51 AoiUcnmar Maodal, Baair. 173, Begn. No 22478 of 1935-66, Baurfaat College. 

Ansar Ali, Basir. 193, Bego. No. 22525 of 1955-56, Baairbat College 
8k. Mominul Haqne, Baeir. N. 12, Begn. No 1&685 of 1956-66. Non-Collegiate 
Btodeot. 

64. Baiojkamsr Chakravaiti, Bishon 44, Bego. No. 23662 of 1954 55 Bishoupgr Baoia 
nanda College. 

66. Bxajadnlat Das, Bol. N. 13. Begn. No. 6300 of 1953-64, Non Collegiate Btodeot. 

58. Baridbatan Bay, Bur. 164 Begn. No. 26064 of 1954-66 Burdwan Baj Collega 
87 . Aaiskanti Goptabbaya, Jal. 106, Begn. No. 10847 of 1964-66, Jalpaigari A. 0 Col 
lege. 

68. Jibanehaudta CChakrabarti, Jal. 106, Begn. No. 10261 of 1964-55, Jalpaigari A. C 
Coiiega 

19 . AaHkmnas Datta, Jal. 107, Bagn.'No. lOSOiof 1954-66, Jalpaignri A. 0. Collega. 
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60. SsmirkuiDir Djb. Jjtl. 10-). M > i )Ji 7 of IJol-oj, J.tlpaigari A. C. ColWife. 

61, B 7 «oi»le« Ohakrabarti Jai. 117, ftoga. No 10272 of lOSt'Sl, Jalpalgari A. C. Col¬ 

lege. 

69. AjHknmar Na&di, Jal 121. Regn. No 103S3 of 1951.53, J ilpaiguri A. C. College. 

63. Aoadibhushan Cliakrabarii, Jai. 121 , Kegn. No. 11‘255 of 1 >31-55. lalpaigori A. C. 

College. 

64. Nirendrapraead Ba^u, .Fal. 132, Regn. No. 10233 of 1951-55, Jelpaigurt A. C. Col* 

lege. 

66 , Badbagobiuda Saba, Jat. 133, Hega. No. 10(20 of 1954-55, J tlpiig ri 1. C, College. 

66 . Bidhubbueban Datta. Jal. 131 Bega. No. 10305 of 1964-55, Jalpaiguri A. C. College. 

67. Baebiodrakumar Biswas, Jal. 132, Regn No. 25856 of 195(-55, Jalpaiguri A. C. 

College, 

68 . Jyolibbusban Gubamijumda’', Jal. 152, Uega. No. 24021 of 1955-66, Jalpaiguri A.C. 

College 

60. Gbittaranian Earuiakar, Jal. 155, Regn. No, 24023 of 1954-55, Jaljaiguri A. C. Col¬ 
lege. 

70i, Sabaechandra Kuu !a, Ja). 161 , Rega. No. 16125 of 1953-54, Jalp-iiguri A. C. 
College. 

71. Ghuailal Agarwala, .Tal. 1'3, R.gn. No. 14182 of 1954-56, Ja'paiguri A. C. College. 

72. Jyotirmav Baychaudhuri, Jangi. 32, Begn. No. 738G of 1935-56, Jaogipui College. 

73. Ohandr.iaekbar Kfliidaha, Jangj 63, Regn Nj 7311 of 1955 56. Jaogipur College. 

74. Hariananda Das, J.ingi 55, liegn No. 73j .2 cf 1955-56, Jat gipiir ' ollc^. 

76. Mauaskuinai Dati, Jbar. 23, Reg. N.j 128iK) of 1951-53, Jbargraio Uaj College. 

76. Susantak.imar Bhattacliaryya, Kaila. 7, Rugn No. 1(194 of 1954-55, Kailas tb«r 

Bdinkrisbna Maha^idyataya 

77. Nanigopal Dssgnp'a, l^ila. S, Begn. No. llSl'l of 1951-55, Kailasahar Ha'iikrisbos 

MbI a\id>alaia. 

78. Ainiyakoiuar Sin, Kn'. 23 Biign. No, 38^6 <f lt’5S-.5G, Katwa College. 

79. Sisirktunar Sin' a, Ka 1 21, Hetn. No 3888 f f 1955-56, Katwa Collrge. 

80. Sadhangopal Daa, Kat. 95, Rciiii No. 3806 of 19'>6-5C, Katwa College. 

81. Aaisku 1 ai Sinba, Kaf. 26, li'fin No. 2H5’>h of lS.65-50, Katwa College. 

82. Paraniananda Jbb, Kat 33, Begn. No. 3839 of 1966 56, Katwe College. 

81. Belarain Suuiaddar, Kat 34, Begn. No 389-3 of 1956->r>i Kafwa College. 

84, Ana'i'akuiiiai Ghi "-liaJ, Kat. 3.3, Begn, No. 3828 of 1936 56, Katua College. 

86 , Mihiikanti Spuoarrna, Kaf. 37 Begn. No 8894 of iSSS-'iC, Katwa College, 

86 . Baidyanalli Mendal, Kaf. 39 Begn. No. 3851 of 1965-56, Katwa College. 

87. Nirwalkuinar Datta Kaf (2 Btgn No 3812 of 1953-56, Kafwa College, 

88 . Biewanath liandyopcdbyay. Kaf. 43, Begn No 8762 of 195.3-56, Katwa College. 

89. Kamakhyacljsrsn Ghubh, Kat 92. Begn. No, 6381 of 1963-64, Katwa College. 

90. AnandamebaD Datfa Rat. 93 Begn. No 9041 rf 1964-55, Katwa College. 

91. Aswioikuinar MaJJik, Kat. 100 , Begn No. 65<3 of 1963-54, Katwa College. 

92. Bijaychand Saha, Kat 101, Begn. No. 9086 of 1951-63. Katwa College. 

98. Gbnlani Morsbed, Kat. 102, Begn No. 2.3554 of 1955-66, Katwa College. 

94. Debnatb Cbaltopadhyaj, Kat 103 Rign No, 37 08 of 1955-56, Katwa College 

95. Mrilyunjay Sinba. Kat. 10(, B. gn No. 23669 of 1956-66. Katwa College. ' 

96. Bafakrishna Datta, Kat. N. 1, B«(.’n. No. 96.32 itf 19oS-5'i, Non-Collegia!e Student. 

97. Bijayntohan Cbakiabsrti Kit. N 18, R.'gc. No. 9391 of 19'5 56, Ncn-Gollegiate 

Student. 

98 . Baukarprasad Adb kan, Kbtrag. 59, IC-gn No. 26806 of 1955-56, Kbaiagpor 

College. 

99 Bbabaniparead Bhaftaebaryy,i, Khsrag. 61, Begi No 26783 of 1955-56 Kharagpur 
College. 

100. Bajoarayan Pal, Khareg. 102, Begn. No. 969 of 1951-55, Kharagpur Ctdloge, 

101. Syamapada Das, Kr., 48, Begn. No. 12033 of 1961-65, Krishi.agar ColUge. 

102. Ditipkuniar Cbakraf'arti, IJ, Kri, 19, Begn. No 11993 of 1954-55, Krisbnagar 

College. 

108, Auiareehol.andra Biswas, Kn 67, Begi No. 11960 of 1951-65. Kiishuagar ColUge. 
104 . Bbupendranalb Bit, Kri. 93. Regn. No. 11991 of 1961-65 Kiishnagar College 
106, Ralbiadranath Dube, Kri 96, Begn. No 6950 of 1953-54, Krisbnagar College. 

106. Mrinalkanij Patra. Mid 105, Begn. No. 2649S of 1954-,)6j Midnapore College. 

107 . Mahindraebandra Bandyopadbyay, Naba. 9.), Begn. No. 5140 of 1955-66. Nabsdwip 

Vidyaaagar College. 

108. Kiraniankumai Biswas, Nai, 120, Begn. No. 12230 of 1955-60, Naihati Bishi 

Bamklmchandra College. 

109. Bnbimal Biswas, Nai 128. Bego. No. 12288 of 1965-56 Nuibsti Bisbl Bankini- 

ebandra College. 

110. Aandioalih Ghosh, Sih. 23, Begn. No. 17084 of 1951-66, Siliguri 'College. 

111. Manoiatbakuinar Bay, Sili. 37, Begn. No iTIlOof 19“>(-56 Siliguri College 

112. Xabita Nag, Tam. F. 10, Begn. No. Ol-i? 'of l95(-55, Tamrafipta M«ha* 

eidyalaya. 

U--1848P-IX 
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IIS. SttdhaDsttkamftr Kaitra, nitar IS, Begn. Ho. 983 of 19S5>60, Uttarpara Baja 
• Paary Mohan Collage. 

lU. Sibsaakar Q^bosh, Uttar. 77, Bega. No. 18292 of 1935>S6, Uttarpan Baja Peaiy 
Moban College. 

(S) The BxaminatioQ for 1966 of the following oandidates » oasoelled 

:i. Babindranatb Ghosh, Cal 619, Baga, No. 4181 of 1954-55. St. Paul's College, 
i. Bamapada Biswas. Oal. 1220 Rega No. 22626 of 19o5.56, Vidyaaagar College, 
t. Tamalkaati Bagohi, Cal. 1241, Bega. No. 7330 of 1961-66, Vidyaaagar College. 

1. Jitandra Pratap Smgh, Cal. 1262, Bogo- No 22715 of 1953-56 Vidyaaagar College. • 

1. Pradyotkamar Das, Gal 1157, Bsgn, No. 9172 of 1953-53, Asatosh College. 

). PaQkajkamar Bhattaoharyya, Gal, 1730, Rega. No. 21414 of 1931-56, City College, 
f. Haranohondra Rty, Osl. 2823, Bega. No. 23517 of 1955-66, Vidyaaagar College. 

3. Haladbar Gbosb, Cal. 3677, Brgn. No. 19126 of 1953-51, City College. 

2. Eesabchandra Das, Cal 3678, Begn. No. 20119 of 1051-55, City College. 

1). Amalenda Pal, Cal. 5014, Rega. No. 6592 of 1934-55, Seth Aoaadaram Jaipuria 
College. 

11. Subimath Bhattaoharyya, Gal. 5277, Bega No 7218 of 1955-66, City College. 

1 i. Sri Ajitkaonar Basu, Cal 5872, Bega, No. 1C080 of 1953-51, Sarendraaatb College. 

1}. Bia^bhusbaa Bljattach>iTyya, Cal. 6719, Bego No. 22637 of 1965-56, Maharaja 
M. C- College. 

11. Basibhuahaa Mtihhopadhya?, Gal. 6800, Bego. No. 26151 of 1954-55, Maharaja 
M C. College 

16. Md. Abul Khiiltd, Ci’ 7213, U ga. No 28621 of 1956 56, Baagabasi College 

16 Badbabiood Pal, Agai 88 Regn No 698 of 1935-56, Agartala Maharaja Bir fiikraiD 
College 

17. Dwijeschaodia Bbattacbiryya, Balur 23 Bega. No. 1276 of 1955-66, Balargbat 

College 

18. Gurupada Palit, Basir 19. Bega No Baairbat College 

19 Eabiro Iprasad Maodal, Basir 20, Hego No. 22485 of 1953-56, Bisirhat College. 

20. Md. Afsar All, Baair, 99, Begn No 4969 of 1951-55 Baairbat Cdlege. 

21. Md Abdul Karim, Baa r. 147, Rega No 17312 of 1951-55, Baairhat College 

22. Bireodranath Ghosli Baair. 149, R-gn. No. I'<<ii4 of 1951-55, Baairhat College 

23. Santoshkurnar Karan, Baair. 156, Bega. No 22409 cf 1935-36, Basabat College. 

24. Pijuahhanti Ghosh, Rasa. 191, Begn. No. 22115 of 1935-56 Baairhat College 

26. Bhabcscbsndra Mridha. Baair. 192, Begii No 16926 of 1953-54, Baairhat Coliega. 

26. Eamala Baau, Baair. F. 21, Riga No. 22S66 of 1953-56, Basirbat College. 

S7. Maya Majumdargupta, Basir. F. 25, Baga. No 2602 of 1952-53, Baairhat College. 

28. Sanilkumar Basu, Baair. N 13 B go No. 9566 of 1955-56, Nou-Coliegiate Student. 

29. Kanailal Das, Basir N. 14 Bega No Noo-Cillegiate Student 

80. Satyendranath Bayoliandbun, Baair N. 16, Begn. No. 32JS of 1963-54, Nun 
' Collegiate StuJei t. 

31. Bhabancbandra Saikar Basu N 22, Non-Col'egiate Student. 

32. Birendranath Sarktr, Basir. N 23, Bign No, 3216 of 1951-52, Nou-Oollegiate 

Slndent 

33. Gana'ibar P il, G irli N 2, Begn No. 8313 of 1919-50, Nun-OoRegiate Student. 

84. DebiptaaadKar, Jal 13], Regn No. 21022 of 1955-56, .Tilpaigan A. C College. 

35. Aditendramuban Sinba, Eat 19, Begn No ‘20073 of 1963-54, Katwa Colli ge 

36. JegadiHcbandra Biswtts, Kat 20, Begu No 3789 of 1955-56 Kntwa College. 

27. Paraiuanjuda Thakur, Kat. 21, Kign. No. 24029 of 1935-56, Katwa College. 

88 Madhuaudan De, Kit 22, Bt.gn. No. 3814 of 1955-56 Katwa College. 

89. Bibindranath Pal, Kit. 29 Begn No 3871 1 f 1 )5<5-56, Katwa College 

40. Sun'lknmar Munigrain, Kat. 30, Riga. No 3807 nf 1953-55. Katwa Gallege. 

41. Dilipknmar Smha, Kat 82, Rego. N > .9890 of 1165-50 Katwa College. 

42. Saileswar Pal, Kat. 36, B^gn. No. 3872 of 1956-56, Katwa College 

48. Anindyakatnar De, Kat 38 Regn. No 3810 of 1935-56, Katwa College. 

44. Dorgaoharan Mallik, Kat. 40, Begn No. <8849 of 1955-46, Katwa College. 

46. Niranjan Mitra, Kat. 91. Begn. No. 9069 of 1964-66, Katwa College. 

46. Phanindranatb Kar, Kbarag. 40. Begn No. 20984 of 1955-66, Khatagpnr College. 

A7. SbageadiaDath Satpatbi, Mid. 28, Begs. No. 22092 of 1054-66, Midnapore C(rileg«> 

48. Jyotirmdranatb Biawas, Bai. 13, Begn. No. 7800 of 1956-66, Baiganj College- 
49 Atnnlyaranjan Sarkar, Bai. N. I, Regn. No 17067 of 1951-63, Non-CoUegiate 
Student, 

60. Jitendranath Gupta, Uttar. 2, Begn. No. 956 of 1966-66, Uttarpaim Baja Peatymoben 
College. 

KL. Santikamar Majomder, Uttar. 8, Begn. No. 087 of 1966-56, Uttarpara Bs]» 
Pearymoban College. 
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62. Ch»adidsi B»j, UUftr. 4. Begn. No. 1076 of 1956>5S» Cfttorpara Bftja Pvftijrmolian 
CoUege. 

68. Mirtynnjay Piamacikt Uttar. 8, Bago. No. 1* 71 of 1955-66. Uttarpapara Baja 

Paarymobao Coltege. 

64. Pitambar Bhattacharyya, Uttar. 9, Regn. No 811 of 1956-66, Uttarpara Baja 
Pearymohan College. 

66. Bantiram Haiti, Uttar. 10, Begn. No. 9811 of 1955-56. Uttarpara Baja Pearymoban 
College. 

66. Oo^moban Cbakrabarti, Uttar. 14, Begn No 829 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Baja 
Pearymoban College. 

57. Aantoah Chattopadhyay, Uttar. 16, Begn. No 848 of 1965-66. Uttarpara Baja 
Paarymoban College. 

•38. Amaikumar Maknopadbyay, Uttar. 17, Begn. No 1003 of 1955-66, Uttaipara Baja 
Pearymoban Coliege. 

69. Syamaundar Chandra, Uttar. 18 Begn- No. 612 of 1955-66, Uttarpara Baja Peary¬ 

moban College. 

60. BanjUkumar Bandyopadhyay, Uttar. 22, Begn. .Vo 778 of 1955-56, Uttarpara 

Baja Pearymoban College. 

61. Mibirkumar Mnkbopadbyay, Uttar. 23, Begn. No. 1023 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Baja 

Pearymoban College. 

62. Sukdebpraaad Mukliopadhjay, Ut'ar. 27, Begn. No. 1043 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Baja 

Pearymoban College, 

03. Nepalchandra Barman, Uliar. 28, Begn. No. 784 of 1955-56, Utta'para Baja 
Pearymoban College. 


I. A. Caaea 

Tbe following candidates are ezonorated from the charge of breach of disoip'rae 

1. Anilraujan Daa, Gal, 2113, Begn. No. 6139 of 1955-56, Gharachandra College. 

2 Hridaykriabna Baan, Gal. 2874 Begn. No. 9218 of 1918-19, Vidyaaagar College. 

3. Bharat Prasad, Cal. 3592, Regn. No. 27006 of 1951-55, City College. 

4. Sadbirbamar Mukh >nadbyay, Bai. 1, Bego No 7643 of 1955-56, Baiganj College. 
6. Siteschaddra Baba, Bai 2, Begn. No. 7632 of 1955-56, Baiganj College. 

6. Banajitkumar Debray, Bai. 3, Begn. No. 12786 of 1954-55, Baiganj College. 

7. Kamalea Strkar. Bai. 4, Begn. No. 12163 of 1952-53, Baiganj College. 

6. Dilipkanti Sen, Bai. 5 Begn. No. 26057 of 1965-56 B.iig.'inj College 

9. Bhopatibhusban Basn llai-6. Begn. No. 7793 of 1955-56 Bnigani College. 

10. Niimalkoinar Bagebi, Rni. 7 R -gn. No. 29081 of 19.55-66, Baiganj Colli ge. 

11. Mriihilkumar Mitra, Bai. 8. Begn. No 7KI2 of t9‘6-66, Baiganj College 

12. Suailchandra Sengnpta, Bai 9, Uegn No 7‘'59 i f 19.55 Sii. Ba gin. College. 

13. 8unilkumar Saha Bai. 10, Regn. No. 230*^8 of 19.5.5-56, Raigair College. 

14. Batyaranjau Uaa, Bai. 11. B'gn No 7811 « f 1955-56 Baiganj C Jli'ce 

15. Nirodran’an Ohosh, Rai. 12 K<gn No. 782 i of 19.5.5-56 Baiganj Coll, g*". 

16. Jibeachandra Das, Bai. 14 Bean No. 78'i9 of l955-,5fi Baiganj College. 

17. Amalendubikas Guhaniycgi, Bai, 15. Keen No. 20017 ef 19.55-,5f> Baig.inj College. 
16. Nripeiidraniohan Kaba, I ai, 16 Kegn No 'i(>'i51 of’O-'S-oO, Bmgan; Co'Jege 

19. Badhakrishna Agarwala, Bai. 17, Ktgn. Nn 7665 of 1*165-,56, Baigauj ColUge. 

20. Taiapada RayrhaudI i.ri Bn 18, Bign. N . 13607 of l'.i.51-.>Ba.ganj (’..lleg■. 

21. fiojitkumHr Uaagiipla, Rni. 19, B, gn No ’.'3'.*-3 ol 19.55-56, Bnieanj C'liege. 

22. Ebaruddi i Ah nid. Rai. 2'>, Regn Nn. 7821 «f 19.56 66, Ba ganj Cillege. 

23. Amalkrishiia Talspatia, Bai. 21. Begn. Nn 786 * of l956-5'‘> Raigiti; Cdl ge. 

24. Khagendiai.ath Tahikdar, Bat 22, Begn. No. 10'‘52or l*.i.>l-55, Baicaej College. 
•25. Chittaranjan Ohosh, R.ii ‘23, Begn. No. 78’*' of 1955-56, Baiganj College. 

26. Hasirnddin Ahirod. Rai. 21, Begn. No. 7‘-3.5 of J955-56, Baiganj College. 

27. Goursankai Basil, Rai 25, Begn. No. 7794 <f 1956-56. Baigan; i'<''legc. 

26. Jitendranatfa Das, Bn'. 20, Begn. No. 76>0 < f 1955-50 Ba gan> College. 

29. Saurindrakiimar Gbcsli, Bai. 27. Regn Nf>. 7831 «f 1955-56 Baiganj College. 

30. Smritikumar Ch.iudhuri, Bii. 28, Bigii. No. •.’"O'i'i of 19.55-56 Baigm, Cjllege. 

31. Asitkumar Bhadra, Rai. 29, Begn. No 7797 of 196.5-56, Baiganj College. 

82. Snnilknraar Dhar, Rai. 80, Begn. No. 7822 of 10’ 5-66, Baiganj C Ilego. 

Satyendranath Bay. Bai. 31, Begn. No 7850 of 1955-56, Rniganj College. 

34. Kamalknmar Adbya, Rai. 3‘i, Begn. No. 7864 of 1965-56. Baiganj College. 

86. Syamalkamar Chskrabarti, Rai. 83, Begn. No 2044 of '955-56, Baiganj College. 
86. Niriualyapraaad Misra, Rai. 34, Begn. No. 7841 of 1966-66, Baiganj College. 

37. Bidbabbnaban Niyogi, Bai 85, Regn No. 7846 of 1955-50, Baigani Celhge. 

88. Md. Azienr Babman, Rai. 36. Begn. No. 6934 of 1963 54. Baiganj College, 

89. Arankiimar Cbakrabarti, Bai. 37, Begn. No. 7802 of 1W56-66, Baiganj College. 

40. Salilbaran Ray. Bai. 88, Regn No £6060 of 1966-C6, Baiganj College. 

41, Bnbrata De Bai, 39, Begn. No. 721 of 1956-66, Baiganj ColUge. 
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42. Anmkmniur Bav Rai 40 Begn No 7^48 cf 19’'6 66, Baigan] GolIegO. 

48 Arunima Gbosb, lL*i F 1 Be n No 85 1*^65 66 Bfigaii] Coiteige 

44 , SwapnaDe, Bai F 2 B£.gQ Nt 12781 of 1054 65, Bugan'Colltge 

46 . D-'ba Ras Bai P 8, K 'ti No 7816 of I'iSS 66 Baigm] College. 

46 Archaoa Bhaumik Bn F 4 Be n, Ni 12760(1195166 Biiga ] College 

47. JyotanaGiiha Rai F 5, B go No 7858 tf 1955*60, Baigan Ccllege 
48 B laiani Bay, Bai P 6, Kegn No 7810 ol 1 )6^'65 Bavati' Cillege 

40 Olibaya 6h iiimk Bii F 7 Kv" No 7709(1 1955 >6 Bn an] College 

60 Jharn* C'ldkiabarti Bai. F 8, Be,*n No 7s0j(f 19)5 56, Bngan, Colkge 

61 Mayi Na'b Bai F 9 Bej,a No I )> > of 1956 51, Baiganj Oollige 
69. Kanila Bat a Rai F 10 Bo n w. 7917 rf 1955 5b Eiigini C liege 
68 AraiDa(ta,R i F ll,Bt,i) No 12776 if 1 6155 R iginjC liege 

64 badliana Markar, Rai F 32, L wjn No 15()t ’ cf 1956 56 Baigin] Ccllege 

65 Buaobbana Sinh luv Rn F IJ Hcgn No. bl of 19^5 66 Biigaii] Colkge 

66 MuktiGh ah Bai F 14 B go \) 7927 if 1655 56, Bugan Ci'leie 

67 Mhih ila Baau, B <1 F 16 Begii Ni 7791 of 1956 56, Baigan; College 

68 Pant Mi i dal, B i F 16 Bcgn Ni ni91 f 1956 66, Balingliat College 

69 Sanswati C hakr*ibarti, Bai I N ’ Regn No 9i7J of 19*6 66, Ncn Colleg.«i.u 

S(iid( nt. 

60 Bjtyapada Bay, Jim N > Bt^., No 16724 (*'1951 62 Nt n f ol'egiate Student 

61 Atn bandliu Labni Hai. N 6 Regn N 26058 o* 1955 56 Non Collegiate Rtodent. 

62 Hn 81 Bug(f al Majinii’ai liai N 8 B gn Nt 8162 tf 1951 66, Non*Co legiat 

fcitud lit (lloif.T»] C il ,.e 

63 Tamiznddm Aban med Ru N 10, K gu N 1 >7 )8 of 1954 56 Non Collegiate 

Rtiu’ent (liH (.di ] f olle c) 

64 Ban,. kumarMiiii ai Bj N 11 B gn No 5719 t [ 191} 54, Non Cdlegiate 

Ntudt nt. 

66 B miranaii Sin Bai N 13, U gn N, HIM'of 1952 51 Non C illegute Stu ent 
66 AsitGho'-li Ru N 16, Ran N 12115 011)5152 Non I 11 giaie biiideut 

67. Earidaa Biswas, Rn N 18 Be.rn No 26 175 of 196o 60, N(ti Collegiate Stuiont 


I Ft CASES 

(n Tilt Txamii aticn foi 1950 of *he fjllowing candidatic i*. ca-celled and tley aio 
debarred from appearing at any Univeisit> E'caunnation in 1957 and 1958 — 

1 StJ Banendranatb G1 rsli, C-il 6131 \i dyf.aib Jjotibh Bay College 

2 Sn Suraj Be Singh, Cal 8268 Bco' 6’'’6 if i9j 2 6d \ i lyaaigur College 

3 Sn Narsyon Das Datnani, Gal N 123 litgn No 2779 j of 1956 56 Nun Collegiate 

S udeut (Vidyasagar Coll gi) 

4 Sri Asokranjan Ouharay, K it 1 Be,>n N 8167 ol 1953 51 Kalwa College 

6 Sn Prilbwiscl andr i Cbakral aiti, Nat 2 R gn No 9 )27 if 1961 55 Katwa College 
6 Sn Aliilctardra Biswas Kat 3 Rign No 16681 of 19dl 52 Tvatwa Colkge 

7. Sn Sankorprasad Bay Ka( 4 Bign No 7262 if 1953 64 Ratwa College. 

8 bn Bi.aykiiinar D.s, Rat 6 Itign No 1J1(|R t f 1962 64 Ratwa College 
9. Sii Ananlakiiiinr Gliosb Kat ( Rcgn N 9048 of 1954 55 Ratwi College 

10 Bn Sukbani ly Majunidar. Rnl 7 Bfgn No 3S14 of 19 j 5 56 Ra'wa College 

11 Sn Ghanasysni Bandycpadln \ Ka 9 1? gi No 1765 of 1965 56 Ratwa College 

12 8u Dihpkurnor Dis Kit 9J\,i \ s 2 i f l‘*65 5o Ratwa Collegt 

13 Sn I ladyotkiimar Chattipadhyay, Rit 10 Regn Nt 3787 of 1956-66, Katwa 

College 

14 Raniendranaravan Dhar, Kat, 25 Rrgn No 3''!'^ c f 1935 5b, Katwa College 

16 Pianabkumar Cbattopadbyay, Rat 30, Bign No 28 57 of ]9a6 56, Kalwa College 


(it) The Examinalitn fir 1)56 cl the fol'owing (audidatis is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appealing at any Uniiirsity rvairiinalicn u 1967 — 

1 Sn Nikbilendruknmai Basu Cil 6 Ttegn No 15611 of 1964 66, Bangabasi College 

2 Sn Sanatan D , Cal 79 Itgu No 16 JG of 1964 66, Bangabasi College. 

8 Pn SamiiriDjan Dattaebandbun, Cal 362 Begn No 240B6 of 1965 66, Bangabasi 
College 

4 Sri Ktibbna^a'a Datla Ctl 560, lit gn No 17129 of 1953-64, Bangabasi College 
■“ 6. Bn Bislr iipida Biswas Cal 1186 B gn No 16679 of 1964-65, Bangabasi College. 

6 &i Samsris Clnkrabii 1 , Cal 1193, Regn No 12928 of 1953-64, Bangabasi CoUege 

7, SliNirmsltndoCIi shdastdar.Cul 1228, Regn No 16211 of 1964-66, Bangabaii 

Ovilege. 

8, Sn Ausfakumar Midak, Cal 1241, Regn No 16476 of 1964-66, Bangabasi Collage 

9. Sn Bam Layak Singh, Gsl 1274, Begn No 12740 of 1968 64, Bangabasi Oolite. 

10. Sii Bimalondubikas Dada, Cal 2864, Begi No 2t}82 of 1054 66, Aautosh College 
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11. 8riRtD:iiAsni»t Mukhopadhyay, II, Csl. 2S63, Ui go No. 20616 of I99S'54i Aitttoah 
College. 

19. Sri Arankumir Dot, Oe*. 6126, Regn. N > ^27 U .f I i5S-56, Vidy»<tagtr College 

13. Hri Nircadramohan Cbakribirt*, Cal. 3160, U Ko. 2218 nf 1052*68, Vidyasagar 

College. 

14. Sri BiDayakraojrfu Bay, Cai. 1^310. Uego. No. 8002 of 1951 55 Vidyaaagar College. 

16. Sri Sekfaarkanti Barkar, Cal. 3749, R'Jio. No. 8077 of 1954*65, Vidyaaagar College. 

16. Sri Araal Baiuray, Cal. 4210, Bego. No. 10631 of 1053 54, Charnchandra College. 

17. Amalkomar Ray Ca'. 42-18, Regn. No. 21301 of 1964-55, Vidyaaagar GuUege. 

18. Sri Pabitrakamar Rasu. Oal. 4315, R»go. No. 17076 of 1952 63. City College. 

19. Sri Saiicudranatb CbaUopadbya;, Cal. 4011, Beg I. No. 15836 of 1959-53, Cham* 

cbandra College. 

20. Sri SanMraojan Ghosb, Cal. 5660, K‘‘gn. No. O'TOS? of 1954*65, Sureadtaoalb 

College. 

21. Sri Tapaskntnnr Ghosb Cal. 5670, RegB. No. lGt'26 of 1965*56, Sarendranatb 

College. 

22. Sri Sifa Bam Goavvami Cu . 6686, liego. So iri(>27 of 1955-66, Sarendranatb 

College. 

28 Sri Maniklal Oangapadbyaj, TJ, Cal. CC72. Bego. No. 20902 of 1064*65. Surendra* 
oath College. 

24. Sri Banendiaoatb Baan, Cal. 6847, Begn No. 8460 of 1962-58, Sorandranatb 

College. 

25. Sri Deboarayan Bhattochu-haryvi, Cal. 7080, Begn. No. 8673 of 1955*66, Maharaja 

M. C, College. 

26. Sri Dula'kriabna Pal. C<>1. 7163, Begn. No 21223 of 1951*55 SurendraoaUi Collage. 

27. Sri Ainaleodu Dasgiipta, Ca'. ' 259, B'gn. No 223 of 1954*56, Surendrnatb Col¬ 

lege. 

28. Sri Baniendra Cbakrabarti, Cal. 7262, B‘gD. No, 20668 of 1954 65), SBrendranath 

College. 

29. Sii AinareBebandra Gbaltouadbyay, Cal. 741'^, Bego. N. 18168 of 1854*65, City 

College. 

30. Sri ParaiiieFcbandra Datlamaioomdar, Cal. N 16, Bego. No. 16*^0 of 1950*61, NoD> 

collegiate fati-deot, Vidyasagar College. 

SI. Sri Bimalksnti Ghevh. Gai N. 129, Rep. No. 10613 of 1951 52, Noo-coUegiate 
student, Vidyasauai Collegr- 

82. Sri Kathiudranalh Mnkhopadhjay, Cal. N 145, Bego No. 6611 of 1954*65, Non- 
collegiate etudeot, Chatuebandra Col>ege. 

33. Sri Aoilkumar Bhuahsn, Agar. 11. Maharaja Itir Bibraoi College. 

81. Bii ITari lai Datta, Agar. 22, Begn No. 27466 of 1954-55, Maharaja Bir Bikram 
College. 

36. Sri Debeodranatb Chatlopadhyay, Aaan. 86, Begn. No. 6421 of 1955-66, Asanso! 
College'. 

36. Sri I'rabhakar XJpadbyay, Acan. lOt, Begn No. 4566 of 1951-62, Aiansol College. 

87. Bri Jitendranath Mukbopadbyay, Asm. 172, Begn. No. 12731 of 1951-56, Aaaneol 

College 

88 . Sri Jibananda Chakrjbarri, Aaan. 191. Begn. No. 2-124 of J951-55, Aaaneol Oolibge. 

39. Sri Santoshkuti ar Ray, Asan. N. n, Regn. No. 11836 of 1954-55, Noo-collegiate 

student Aaanao! College. 

40. Sri Prabhaikuonar Miikbupadb.tay, Fljrb. 231 Be-gn. No 3161 of 1953-54, Hetampnr 

K. r. College. 

41. Banbikas Hole, Bur 2’, Begn No. 26156 of 1954*55, Bnrdwan Baj College. 

42. Sti Amarsankar Khaoua, Bur. 24, Regn. No. 95166 of 1954-56, Burdwan Raj 

College. 

43. Sri Mihirkaaiar Pafbak, Bur. 69, Begn. No. 25193 of 1954-56, Burdwan Baj 

College. 

44. Sri Kumaria Cbaudbri, Btir. 65 Begn. No. 25129 of 1954-55, Burdwan Baj College. 

46. Sri Debipresad Hans, Chander, 73, Regn. No. 26891 of 1954*55, Cbandernagore 

College 

46. Sri Sukbendnbikas Maiti Cont. 41, Begn. No.-11736 of 1964-55, Contai P. E* Col¬ 

lege. 

47. SriNarescbaiidra Gangopadbyay. Hnw, 198, Begn. No. 10683 of 1954-55, Howrah 

Narasinha Dutt College. „ ^ , 

48. Sri Samar Siagb, Jal 4, Regn. No. 10467, of 1964.66, .lalpaigiui A. 0. Col'eg*. 

49. Sri Pijuibkanfi Eahnt, Jal. 7, Begn. No, 10413 of 1954-66 Jolpiiguri A. 0. Collage. 
10. Sri Tapanknmar Ben, Jal. 139. Regn. No. 16184 of 1963-64, Jalpaignii A. C. 

61. Bri Binaybbushan Ear, Jhar, 16, Begn. No. 12866 of 1964 *66, Jhargraia Baj 
Coll^, 
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-. 8ri Saebisdranatb Sarkar, Katwa 16, Bagn- No. 8696 of 19fi6*66, Satwa CioUego. 

58 Sri Kalisankar Cbaadhuri, Kat. 17, Bugn. No. 3865 of 1956<S6, Ealwa College. 

54. Sri NareDdraDevan De, Kat 19, Begn. No. 13970 of 126S-54, j^^tra College. 

65 . Sri Nanigopal Sinharay, Eat. 20, Begn. No. 9395 of 1954-66. Katwa College. 

56. Sri Ajay Dhar, Eat. 28, Bega.'No. 8817 of 1056-66, Katwa Collie. 

57. Sri Mahadebohaodra Gboab, Kat. 29, Begn. No. 8836 of 1965 66, Katwa College. 

68. Sri Alokkumar Kaibraj, Eat- 48, Bagn. No 8841 of 1055-66. Eatwa College. 

69- Sri Naderchandra|Daa, Eat 48, Begn. No 8800 of 1956-66, Eatwa College. 

60. Sri Eanakiyoti Mukhopadfayay, Kat. 60, Begn. No. 8857 of 1956-66. Eatwa College. 

61. Muhammad Nnral Hnda, Eat. 63, Begn. No. 1130 of 1965 66, Eatwa College. 

62. Sri Niranjan Baksi, Eati 67, Begn. No. 3760 of 1936.66, Katwa College. 

68. Amjed All Khan, Kat. 62, Begn. No 3768 of 1965-63, Katwa College 

64. Rri Frakaachandra Daa, Eharg. 8, Begn. No. 021 of 1964-66, Kharagpur College. 

65. Sri Ajitknmar Bay, Mid. Ill, Begn. No. 23974 of 1964-65, Midoapore College. 

66. Sri Ealaebaod Nath, Naba. 16. Begn No. 6268 of 1966-66, Nabadwip Vidyasagar 

College. 

67. Sri Bamendrapiaaad Saikar, Naba. 19, Begn. No. 6328 of 1956-66. Nabadwip 

Vidyaaygar College. 

68. Sri Dilipknmar Bbattaoharyya, Naba. 46, Begn. No. 6166 of 1666-66, Nabadwip 

Vidyaaagar College 

GO. Sri Sailendrnath Bhaomik, Nai. 83, Begn No. 19186 of 1063-54, Naibah Biahi 
Bankimcbandra College 

70. ITaia Debi Nai F, 10, Begn. No. 19266 of 1968-64. Naihati Bisbi Bankimcbandra 

71. Sri Amnknmar Daa, Bana. 48, Kegn. No' 6769 of 1956-56, Kanegbat Collage. 

72. Sri Jyotirmay Ohatak, Bana. 50, j^ga. No 6776 of 1966-66, Banaghat College. 

73. Ardhenduaekhar Mukhopadh^ay. Santi. 16, Begn No. 18400 of 1962-68, Bautipur 

College. 

74. Siairknmar De, Sar. 96, Bpgo. No. 3504 of 1964-55, Seranipore College. 

75. Satyapada Bhanmik, Sill. 4, Begn. No. 27343 of 1954-55, Silignii College. 

76. Kalidaa Silsarma, Sih. 6, Bogn No. 1669 of 1954-55 Silignri College 

77. Bathindranath Biawaa, Sili. 10. Bega No. 25684 of 1954 65. Riliguri College 

78. Ptabalknmar Maitra, Sili. 40, Bnga No 27934 of 1955 53, Siliguri College. 

79. Bnbodhkumar Hui, Syam. 7, Begn. No. 26615 of 19.54.55, Syamsundnr College. 

80. Ajitknmar Daa, Syam. 3‘1, Begn. No. 7074 of 1954-55, SvaraBundar College 

81. Amalkumar Bhaomik, Tam. 63, Bego. No. 17144 of 1954 55, Tamiuk Tamralipta 

Mabavidyalaya. 


(Hi) The Examination for 1056 of tbe following candidates is cancelled 

I . Debipada Bhattacbaryya, Cal. ISO, Been. No 16714 of 1954-66, Bangabaai College. 

2 Syamapraaad Gboab, Cal. 183, Begn. No 13192 of 1953 54, Bangabaai College. 

8 . Matburaprasod Tewari, Cal. 867, Begn No. 7250 of 1952 63, Bangabaai College. 

4 . Paritoshkumar Gboab, Cal 1126, Begn. No 21089 of 1965-56, Bangabaai College. 

5. Abhijit Bandyopadbyay, Cal. 1179, Begn. No. 15402 of 1954-66, Bangabaai College. 

6 . Sri Tusharkanti Das, Cal. 1206, Begn. No. 15903 of 1964-55, Bangabaci College. 

7 . Anindyaknmar De, (^1. 1219, Begn No 7729 of 1953-63, Bangabaai College. 

8 . Mano^nmar Maitra, Cal 1336, Bogn. No. 16296 of 1964-''6, Bangabaai College. 

9 a Sniitfcamar Baychaudhari. Cal, 3303, Begn. No. 8041 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 

10. Sri Anilkamar Bay, Cal, 3316. Begn, No 11169 of 1963-64, Vidyasagar College. 

II. Ajaykumar Baychandhuri, Cal. 8898, Begn. No. 8034 of 1964 65, Vidyaaagar 

College. 

12. Snebananranjan Pal, Gal. 3463, Begn. No 8864 of 1954-65, Vidyaaagar College. 

15. Bamohandra Sontbalia, Cal 3871, Begn. No 22718 of 1955-56, Vidyaaagar College. 
14. Bridamohandra SiltCsl 3921, Begn. No. 8 03 of 1964-66, Vidyasagar College. 

16. Arunkanti Datta, Cal. 3936, Besn No 7629 of 1954-65, Vidyaaagar College 

16. Jogendra Prasad Khettry, Cal 4168, Begn. No. 10'17 of 1963-64, Vidyaaagar 

College, 

17. Eamalknmar Bay, Cal. 4289. Begn. No 24802 of 1964-66, Vidyasagar College 

18. Bbaratiprasad Das, Cal. 6047, Begn. No. 13164 of 1964-66, Charucbandra College 

19. Bamirkumar Mukbopadbyay, Cal. 5426 of 1964-66, Begn. No 21171 of 1954-65, 

Rurendranath College. 

20. Amiyakumar Bandyopadbyay, Cal. 6176, Begn. No. 20433 of 1054-66, Surendranath 

College. 

'21. Nimdbari Singh, Gal 7267, Begn No. 2844 of 1964-56. Surendranath College- 
23. Biairknmar Basu, Cal N. 122, Begn. Nn. 4681 of 1961-62, Non-coll^iate atudent, 
Vidyasagar College. 

38. Mcinalkanti Bay, I, Gal. N. 383, Begn. No. 8090 of 1963-58, Non-eollegiate student 
SnKDdraoatb College. 

84. J^renmay Das» Agar. 141, Begn. No. 32290 of 1955-56, Mabaraia Bit Bikram 
College. 
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29. SjB(nftpr«Md Patfaaki Ber 353, Rego. No. 3()778 of t966-56, Berbamporo K. N. 
College. 

34. Amalkaati Das, Birb. 33, Bego. No 12393 of 1956-66, Sari Vidfieegar Odlege. 

37. Sanilksnti Biebno, Bot. 16, B^o No 434 of 1969-56, Bolpur College. 

38. Taebarkenti Bay, Bar. 243, Bega. No. 162LS of 1953-54, Bardwaa College. 

39. Nandakotnar Gbettri, Dar. 39, Begn. No. 923 of 1953-54, Darjeeling Govt. College. 

80. Satyanarayaa Daspandit, Eat. 34, Bega. No 3318 of 1955-96, Katwa College. 

81. Brajadalal Chattopadbyay, Eat. 64, Bsgo. No 7847 of 1963-54, Eatwa College. 

82 Amarnath Mukbepadhyay, Eat 61, Bega. No. 3359 of 1955-66, Katwa Cdtege. 

88. Dilipkamar Dakihi, Eri 44, Bega. No. 13032 of 195t-56, Eriahnagar College 

84. Biioalendapraaad Sinharay, Naba. 10, Begn No. 6276 of 1955-66, Nabadwip Vidya- 
aagar College. 

36. Lakahinikantia Dae, Naba. 11. Bega. No. 3182 of 1955-56, Nabadwip Vtdyasagar 
College. 

36. Ki'iebnaihanIra Kan<abanik, Nnba. 16, Hego. No 3217 of 1955 56, Nabadwip 

Vidjasagar College. 

37. Syamalendu Ma/itndai, Naba. 45, Bega. No 5238 of 1935-66, Nabadwip Vtdyasagar 

College 

38. Mihirkumar Chattopadbyay, Santi 26, Begn. No. 14451 of 1965 56, Sintipar College, 
39 Harisadlun K.iimaka , Sya>n. '21, Begn. No. 11706 of 1934-55 Sya’Daundir College 

(ir) The following canJidales ate exonerated rrotn the charge of breach of Jiaoipline : ~ 

1. Arehedali Ma)liok,Kat 11, Beg. No. 37,5.1 of 1955 56, Katwa College. 

2. Debnarojan Bhattacharyya, Kat 12, B'gn. No. 3777 of 1956-66, Katwa College 
8. Madhahclmudra Dae, Kat 13. Begn. No 3791 of 1935-60, Katwa College. 

4. Nnpeniltiiknniai Ba^u, Kat It, Hegn No. 3772 of 1955-56, Katwa Colltge. 

5. Satyend’akii.ijar Gupta, Knt 15, Begn. No. <833of 1955-56, Katwa C liege. 

6. Gaurkisor C <andra, Kat. 18, tlogn No lKI28ot 1951-55. Katwa College. 

7. Jyotisnar Cbattopadhyay, Eat. 21 lUgii. No. 9033 of 1961-53 Katwa College. 

8. Tarunkunisi Baksi, Kat 22 Begn. No. 3761 of 1955-56 Eutwa College, 

9. Madhiisudan Uatta, Kat. 26. Begn. No. 3808 of 1955-36 K itwa Coliege. 

10. Kamalarnniai) Falray, Kat. 27, Begn N.i. 8876 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

11. Bnrindranith Datta. Kat. 45, B-*gn. No 3809 of 1153-56. Katw.i College, 

12. Mabadeb Cliandri, Kat 40, R gn No 3796 rf 1953-56, Katw« Colltge 

13. Anilkiimar Ch.audhiiri, Kat 51, Begn. No, 3792 of 1956-56 Katwa College. 

14. Bubilchatidta Tuiiikdar, Kat. 52, Begn. Nu. 9097 of 1954-56 Ka.twa College. 

16. Jnanankur Ben. Kat .55 Begn, No. '607 of 1953-64, Katwa College. 

16. Sailenknniar Bar dvoyadliyay, Kat. 69, Begn. Ne. 3766 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

17. Daaarathi Glialik, Kat. 60, Begn. No. 3836 of 1965-56, Katwa College. 

18. Madbush Ian Datta Kat. 63, Begn. No. 28259 of 1936-56. Katwa College. 

19. Masibar Balieinan, Kat. 64 Begn. No. 3‘-6'J of 1955-56 Katwa Cotkge. 

.20. Juthi Mokliopadhyay, Kat. F. 1, Begn. No. 38P4 of 19”>5-56, Ka*^wa College, 

The cnro'inent of the following candidates for tbe I. A. Examination, 1966 i« 
cancelled 

1. Nariiidar Bmgh, Cal. 7B7'2, City College. 

2. Ghanahani Lai Cbugh, 0.il. 7673, City College. 

The Examination for 1956 of the following cendi late m cancelled -ind h- is deba red 
fiom appearing ut any Exariiination of this University in 1957. 

T.Bc. Compartnicnlal, Bt-ptembti, 1950 

Praaantakuniar Kundu, Boll Cal. Comp. No. 632. Bardwan B-i] College. 

Tbe Examination foi 1966 of Banaagppal MukI opadhyay, Kat. 46 (I.Sc., '56) Eatwa 
^Uege, is cancelled and be is debarred from appearing at any University Exaiiiinatioii ir 

Tbe candidates pertaining to your college may kindly be informed of the on’era <0 
respect of them expeditiously. 

Tours faithfully, 

N. C. EOT 

Contfoiler of EKaminattou - 
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OALCUTTA UNIVEUblTj: 

No A /B.A , B.S 0./57 

Ths followiog orden bar* beoa paned with r^atd to the U A. lat's ttiai «g out of 
the B.A «nd B So. Etammatiooe. 1967:— 


BJt« CASES 

I. The followiDg caodidatei are esouerated from the charge of bleach of dMciplioa 4 — 

1 Yohammed Imaiuddio, Bcr IS, Begn. No 2288 of 1954-65, Krithuath College. 

9. Chittaranjiiji Bay, Kri 60, Bcgn No 16313 of 1952 63, Vidvasagar ColI»ga, Cal- 
entts. 

S Oayatn Saikar, Mai F 8, Begu No S026 ol 1J51 12, Mildi Co lege. 

4 6m Sabits Sarkar, Mai F 9, Bego No. 9549 of 1153 51, Mai la College 


n. The Evamination for 1957 uf the following candidates is cancelled — 

1 Sankarprasad Datta Cal 2203, Begn ^ 17132 of 953 53, Aeotosh College. 

3. Kamalksnti OiipU, Cal 22 m, Be^^n No 12151 < f 1953 51 Hiugabasi College. 

8. Saktiipada Chakrabirtt, Cal 3169, B>ga No. 6)43 of 1J64 55, Mahiraja M C. 
College 

4. Jibanknahna Chakrabarii, Cal 3169, Bogn No 11661 of 1951 55, Maharaja M. C 
College 

6. Pri*indraoofchGlio.h,Cal Ext 737,Kei,u No 13 )41 of 1950 61 

6. Narayaodaa Konar, Bnr 85 Begn No 11837 ut ]9 j 2 >1 liiirdwao Bq College. 

7. Chittaranjan Sarkat, Bar. Ext 21, Begn No 5176 of 1916 17 

III The Examination for 1057 if the f'lllowing einiidit<sis tncdUd an 1 thtjr are 
debarred from appearing al any exammation ofitbis Hnuorsity m 1959 — 

1 fiobrata RarKar tal Fxt 734 Kegri No 13226 of 19)1 52 

2 Rilendu Bbatla(hir>ya Ber 39, Begn No 2108 of 1954 55 Krixhnaib 0< liege, 

S Kalyiultmtisr Lahirt, Kii 3, Rogn No 16 ^91 of 1)5 69, K^ishnigir C dlege. 

BRc CASES 


r. The Examination for 1967 of the following candidates la cancelled — 

I. Chandrsnath Basu, Cal 1194, Begn No 7122 0 ! 1953-54 Bangaba^i College 
9, Samirranjan Daa, Cal 126J, Bego No 6451 of 1952 59, Bangabaet College 

8. Arunkiiruar Bagchi, Ca' 1819, Begn. No 19653 if 19o.. 53, Scottish Church 
College 

4 Gantam De, BiI 144, Begu No 9075 of 1953 51, Kriihoaib College 

5. AmiyakiiPiar Qhosfa, Bm 109, Begn No 15fa39 of 1961-52, Burd var Baj Ool 
lege 

6. Taraiada ChttLisba'‘ti, Bur 118, Begn No 249 of 1952 53, Birdwai Ba Co* 

lege. 

7. Suniikiishna KuDdu.Gob 4), Begn No 6173 A 1949 60, Gul-ardanga Hindu 
College 

8. Naiajanchaodra Pal, Eri i)2 Begn No 6l>lofl9ol55 Santipnr College 

9. Mandares Mitra, Roll Birb Ko 69, Begn. No, 15070 of 1954-55 Rn j Vnlyaasgar 
College. 

II. The Examination tor 1957 of the following candidates la cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any examination of this UniTcrs ty in 1958 ■ - 

1. Debesknmar Ghosh Cal 1288, Begn No 12356 of 1961 53, Bangabaai College 
8. Mabeah Swamp Baxena, Cal 1973, Begn No 8181 of 1952 63, St Paul’s Catbe- 
drrt Ck^ege. 

8. fiajbhnban Mitrs, Cal. 1986, Begn No. 10748 of 1961.62, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Collage. 

4 . Anurandra Prasad, Cal. 2425, Begn No 10076 of 195.2 54 Asntugh College. 
e. Pradyotknmar Mnkberjee, Ber. 80, Begn, No 9127 of 1263 63, Knshnath CtSlege. 
6. SadhtqkDmar Ray, Ber 91, Begn No 13774 of 1961-55, Rrubnath College. 

Y| SwDilkumar Das, Bur. 121. Begu. No. 1316 of 1953.64 Bnrdwsn Haj College 
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m. The BuminatioD for 29B7 of tba fdllowiog candidate is cancelled taud he is 
debarred bom appearing at any eiainination of this Daivorsity in 1953 and 1959 

I. Ohowdhoty, Tajal Islam, Bnr. 115, Rdgn. No. 16756 of 1061-63, Bnrdtsan BaJ 
College. 

Thecoodidate/s who appeared from yoor College may kindiy be informed of the deei* 
siou/s in respect of bim/them expeditiously. 


tTonr's faitdifnlly, 

M. 0. BOY. 

Controller of Examina^ns. 


CALCDTTA UNlVEBBlTT 
No. Rts/BA/ll>t./67/ 

The following orders bare been passed with regard to the B.A. oases arising oat of tbs 
I A. and I.8e. Bxaminatiors, 1957 

I.A. CABBS 

(I) The following candidatea are exonerated from the charge of breach of disci¬ 
pline :— 

1. Usha Sawhney, Cal F. 414, Begn. No. 4611 of 1966-56 City College. 

2. Bhenta Arora Cal F. 416, Brgn No. 70J of 1954-66 City College. 

3. Chandramohan Babui, Chander 4. Kegn, No. 6829 of 1956 66, Chaademagore 
College. 

4. Buddbadeb Set. Chander. 6, Begn. No. 6816 of 1956.56, fChandemagore Collage. 

(II) Tbs Examination for 1967 o' the following candidates is cancelled 

1. Oopalchandra Saha, Cal. 412, Begn. No. 176 of 1956-57, City College. 

2. Cbittaranjan Ghosh, Cal. 449. Begn. No. lOSSOof 1965-66, City College. 

8 Asitbaran Baral, Cal. 692, Begn No 16906 of 1955-66, City C diege. 

4. Juranobandra Majnmdar, Gal. 867, Begn No 23813 of 1964-56, City College. 

6. Prauabendranath Bfaadun, Cal. 1097, Begn. No. 20^ of 1966 56. Vidyatagar 
College. 

6. Bekharnatli Bajcbaudhari, Cal. 2187, Begn. No 35661 of 1954-66, Vidyasagar 
College. 

7. Bomendranareyan Majnmdar, Cal. 4792, Begn, No. 3976 of 1965-66, City Ooliega. 

8. Kesabchandra Dae, Cal, Ext. 974, Begn. No. 20!49 of 1954-65. 

9. Bobhendrsnatb Bandyopadbyay, Cal. Ext. 1287, Begn. No 16885 of 1966-66. 

10. Bananiali Mendal, Cal. Ext. 2110, Begn, No. 6182 of 1948*49. 

11 Bitendranatb Bandyopadbyay, Barrack. No. 8, Begn. No. 16458 of 1954-66 Bastra* 
gain Burendrarath College. 

12 . Bamirkumar Bay Belnr. 1 Begn. No 6115 of]19S5-66 Bamkrithna Miasion Yidya- 
mandira. 

18. Bajat Obakmbarti, Belur. b, B^gn. No. 5054 of 1955-66 Bamkriahna Mission 
Vidyamandira. 

14. Sunilknmar Binharay, Belur. 15 Begn. No. 5131 of 1955-6S Bamkrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira. 

16. Baomendrenath Majumdar, Birb. 63 Bagn. No- 38836 of 1966-66 Suri Vidyasagar 
College. 

16. Manoranjan Mnkhopadbyay, Bur. Ext. 40 Begn. No. 2176 of 1946 17. 

17. Debasis Bsgchi Eri. 86 Begn No. ?3S9 1 of 1955-66 Krishuagar College. 

18. Jaladhar Baba, Mabi. 2 Begn. Not 16170 of 1966 56 Mahisadal Ba} College. 

19. Saktiranjan Bhattaeharyya, Mabi. Ext. 16 Begn. No. 9639 of 1954-56. 

30. Taritknnar Bandyopadbyay, Nsba 118 Begn. No 6144 cf 1956-66 Nsbtdwip 
Vidyaaagar College 

21. Dilipknmar Binharay, Nai. 867 Begn. No. 18726 of 1955-66 Bisbi Bankimchandra 
College. 

33. Cbittaranjan Haidar Nai. 868 Begn. No. 12616 of 1966 66 Bisbi Bankimchandra 
College. 

38. Nanigopal Anknr, Nai. Ext. 66 Begn. No. 10648 of 1966-67. 

94. Sibcbandra Mandal, Bam N. S Begn. No 11161 of 1950-61. 

, 36. Nandalal Ghosh, Uttar. 139 Begn. No. 18996 of 1966.61 Baja PearyttiohAA Cot- 

Mge. 
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1562 THE CALCUTTA BBVIBW [siPT. 

in. The Examinktion for 19S7 of tbk following oandidatek in canoellod and they ara 
debarred from appearing at any UmTeraiiy Examination in 19S8 :— 

1. Nikhilkamar Baycbaudbon, Gal. 616 Bego. No. 1112 of 1966*68 City College. 

2. Saritkanti Bay, Cal. 1409 Bangabasi College 

8. Dilipknraat Bandyopadbyay. Cal. 1640 Begn. No. f676 of 1964*66 Setb Anandaram 
Jaipuria College. 

4. Bimalchandra Mandal, Cal. 2038 Begn. No. 1S648 of 1066-46 Vidyaaanr College. 

6 . Haridae Sabaray, Cal. 2036 Begn. No. 13768 of 1956 66 Vidyaaagar College. 

6. Babmdranatb Eanjilal, Cal. 2302 Regn. No. 7922 of 1956-66 Cbaruobandra Col* 

lege. 

7. Nanigopal Datta Gal. 2683 Begn. No. 1907 of 1966-67 Aantoah College 

8. Adityaknmar Gbpsb, Cal. 2608 Begn. No. 1931 of 1966-67 Aantosh College. 

9 . .TagadiahobaudralBay. Cal. 3869 Begn. No, 16610 of 1063-5i Snrendranatb College. 

10. Sarojkanti Bandyopadbyay, Cal. 6170 Begn. No. 24420 of 1954-66 City College. 

11. Suailkamar Mukhopadbyay, Cal. 5280 Begn. No. 20294 of 1964-66 City College. 

12. Upendranatb Sen, Cal. 6870 Begn. No. 21961 of 1966-66 City Oolbge. 

18. Eedar Sharma, Cal. 6060 Begn. No. 16066 of 1966-56 City College. 

14. Uaha Agarwal Cal. F. 267 Begn. No, 17305 of 1966-66 Seth Soora]'mull Jalan Girle’ 
College. 

16. Santiranjan Bhattacbaryya Cal. N. 69 Begn. No 4892 of 1963-64 Non-Collegiate 
Stndent. 

16. Biianmay Bandyopadbyay Aaan. 33 Begn. No. 2868 of 1966 67 Aaanaol College. 

17. Birendrakiahore Talukdar Belur. Ext. No. 46 Regn. No, 1^18609 of 1966-57 Non- 
Collegiate Stu ’ent. 

18. Santobbkumar Pramanik Bang. No 106 Begn. No. 22996 of 1965-66 Binabandhu 
MahaTitlyalaya 

19. Ani'kntnai Ghoah Basir. No. 86 Bego No. 22488 of 1966-66 Baairbal College 

20. Bi-swa it Chatlopadbysy Belur 3 Begn. No. 6066 of 1956 66 Buniknabna Minaiou 
Vidyanriandira. 

21. Bujitkumar Pakrasi Belur. 6 Begn. No 6110 of 1955-66 Bamkrishna MiMion 
Vidyamandiia. 

92, Eanakendn Majnixidar, Boll No Belur. 19 Begn. No. 6093 of 1951-56 Bamknshna 
Mission '’idyamnndira. 

23. Dilitikumar Gbaki, Ber. 66 Erisbnitb College 

24. Md Iji iquat Ali, Ber 76 Bt^gu. No. 16672 of 1966 67 Krishoabh ColL-ge. 

26. Tarapala Swarnakar. Bar. N. 6 Rpgn. Nn. 16615 of 1966-S7 Krialniith College 

26. Mob trnohan Chatt' padhyay, Birb. 43 Begn. No. 28798 of 1955 53 S in Vidyisagar 
College 

27. Bajat Chakrabarti, Birb 67 Begn. No. 28785 of 1956-56 Sari Vidyasagtr College. 

28. Gurupads Sen, Birb. Ext 2S. 

29. Parito^h Baral, Bur. 92 Bego No 15721 of 1935 56 Burdwan Rij College. 

80. Babslchsndra Bay. Bur I'^B Begn- No 15201 of 1955-66 Burdwan Baj College. 

81. Bamm >ban Hafci, Bur 171 B-^ga No. 230)6 of 1954-55 Burdwan Baj Collegi*. 

32. Si >asankar Bay, Bur, Ext. 71 B‘gn, No. 10169 of 1932-49. 

.38 Sk Mubihar Babaman, Bui Ext. 74 Begn. No 526’l of 1960-61. 

84. Snkantaknrrer Saha, Oont. 30 Regn. No 11805 of 1954-55 Contai P. K. College. 

86 Sunilbbubhan Oallarsy, Oob. 44 Itegn. No. 3314 of 1056.67 Hindu College. 

36 Bilipkumai Sarkar, Jal 7 Regn No. 21398 of 1951-55 A. G College, Jalpaiguri 
37. Dibyendu Saikar. Jal 23 Begn. No 26464 of 1965 56 A. C Coli'^ge, Jalpaiguri. 

88. Hnrifa a Sen, Jal 47 Regn. No 2G457 of 1956-66 A G College, Jalpaiguri. 

39 Sibepiasad Bienas, Jal 62 Regn No. 2629J of 1955 56 A. C. College, Jalpaiguri. 

40. Kamalkumar Sarkar, Jal. 87 Begn. No. 26455 of 1965 66 A C. OrIlego, Jalpaiguri 

41. Sisiikumar Saba. Jal. 343 Bpgu. No. 12500 of 1954-66 A. C. College, Jalpaiguri, 

42 Jay ral Abdin Kalna 5 Begn. No 1484S of 1956 57 Ealna College. 

48 Ruban^ikumar Bay. Eat. 62 Begn No 15078 of 1966-57 Eatwa College. 

44 Debkanti Das, Mabi. 64 Begn. No 11666 of 1955-56 Mabiaadal Raj College. 

45. Bhupendranatb Sabu, Mahi. Ext 57 Regn. No. 9723 of 1964-65. 

46. AuArendranath Mandal, Mai, 28 Begn. No. 17990 of 1966-66 Malda College, 

47. Md. Abdna Salam, Mai. 87 Regn. No. 17917 of 1961-65. Malda College. 

46. Md. Barnaul Islam. Mai. 42 Begn. No. 18008 of 1965-66 Malda Collage 

40 Sureachandra Eundu, Mai. Ext. 12 Begn. No. 17900 of 1054-56 
60. Bijayknmar Beb, Mai. Ext. 18. 

>' 61. Pasupati Bamanta, Mid. N. 2 Begn. No. 18806 of 1060-61. 

62. Bibapraasd Nath, Nabs. 114 Begn. No. 6269 of 1965-66 Nabadwip Vidyaaagar 
College. 

68. Bibbatibhuahan Biawas, Nai. 81 Begn. No. 12289 of 1966-66 Bisfai Bankimohandra 
College- 

64 Aniaiknmar Chakrabarti, Nai. 46 Biahi Bankimohandra College. 

68. Cbittaranjan Bakai, Nai. 70 Begn. No. 474 of 1966-67 Biahi Bankimebandra OoUege. 
66. Bamktiabna Das, Nai. 02 Begn. No. 18966 of 1966 67 Biahi Bankimohandra 
College. 
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07. Sarewhandr* De» Nai. 102 Been. Ko. 6!^ of 1956-57 Bisbi Bankiaidiaadra Otdl^e. 

08. Susaatakomar Pal, Nai. 146 Begn No. 748 of 1966*67 Biabi Baoklmohandra 
Collago. 

09. Oopalobandia 8aba, Nai, 240 Begn. No. 23182 of 1966*67 Bisbi Bsnkimehandn 
Cdlage. 

60. Ajitkamar Ohosb, Nai, SOI Begn. No. 23112 of 1966*57 Bisbi BaDkimebaodra 
College. 

61. Aseabiaajan Bayi Nai. 812 Begn. No 23180 of 1966-67 Bisbi Bankimchandxs 
College. 

69. Dilipnarsyan Snr, Nai. Ext. 86 Begn. No 11914 of 1966«67. 

68 . Jagadisehandra Bay, Nai. Ext. 94 Begn. No. 18686 of 1956*67. 

64. Barendrakumar Biswas, Santi. N. 2 Begn. No. 9878 of 1965 66. 

66 . Bimalkomar Baba, BanU. N. 8 Begn. No 8216 of 1955*66 Pantipur College. 

66 . Badbasyam Pal, Ser. 66 Begn. No. 8646 of 1954*55 Bcrampore College. 

67. NepaUshandra Barman, Ottar. 6 Begn. No. 784 of 1956 66 Ka> Peary Moban 
College. 

(TV) Tbe Examination for 1957 of the following candidate is cancelled and be is 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1958 and 1969 :— 

Ampknmar Pal, Nai. 881 Begn No. 735 of 1856*57 Biahi Banlamcbandra College. 


I. Sc. CASES 


(I) Tbe following candidates aic exonerated from tbe charge of breach of discipline :***■ 

1. Hiranmsy Sengapts, Oal. 2467 Begn. No. 2699 of 1955-66 Central Calcutta College. 

2. Bipakkumar Sengnpts, Cal. 2468 Begn. No 2752 of 1955-66 Central Calcutta 
Col ge. 

8 . Prakasananda Makbopadbyay Gal. 2481 Begn. No. 2728 of 1955-56 Central Calcutta 
Collegei 

4. Dibpkumar Makbopadbyay, Gal. 2486 Begn. No. 2716 of 1956-66 Central Calcutta 
College. 

0. Debdas Mukhopadhyay Cal 2488 Begn. No 2722 of 1966-66 Central Calcutta 
College. 

6 . Panjat Songnpta Cal. 2489 Begn. No 2761 of 1955*66 Cential Calcutta College. 

7. Banendianarayan Sen Cal. 2490 Begn. No. 2760 of 1956-57 Central Calcutta 
College. 

8 . Anilkumar Mukhopadbjay Kalna. 46 Begn. No 15511 of J955-6C Eaina College 


(II) The Examination for 1967 of the lolkwing candidates is cancel ed :— 

1. Biswajit Ghakrabarti Cal. 1286 Begn. Nc 15628 of 1964-55 Bsugsbasi College. 

9. Kaliaankar Das Cal 2328 Regn No. 23931 cf 1955-56 City College 

8 . Gopalcbandra Das Cal 3086 Bign No 16859 of 1064-65 Bangabasi C liege. 

4. Erishnadas Gboahal Cal 8094 Begn No. 1616'! of 1931 65 Bargabaai College. 

6 . Babikamsl Pal Cal. 3399 Begu No. 13625 of 1955 56 Vidyasagar Colltge. 

6 . Manishkumar Nag Cal. 4032 Begn No 17606 of 1966 57 It G. Kai. Medical 
College. 

7. Baanpati Makbopadbyay Cal. 4280 Begn No. 20591 of 1953-61 Cbaiiichandrn 
College. 

8 . BfaupalcLandra Achaiyya Oal. 4782 Bign. No 18651 of 1955-66 Sutendranslh 
College 

9. Bamnarayan Murarka Cal. 6419 Regn. No 21 *61 of 1954-56 Suienilrana*h College. 

10. Nepaicbandra Daa Gal. 6721 R gn. No. 17076 if 1953-51 Sarendraiiath College. 

11 Arunkumar Bs'*'! Cal 6131 Rogn No 2612 of 1936 57 \aiiioah Collige. 

19. Harisankar Saha Cal. 7377 Begn. No. 4024 of 1953 51 Vijaygsrh Jyotish Bjiy 
'lollege. ’ ^ 

18. Manoranjan Basu Cal. 7436 Begn. No 4518 of ]955-5u Vijaygarb Jyotiah Bay 
College. 

14. Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyay Cal. N. ISl Begn No. 5691 of 1054 55 City College. 

10. Bunilkumar Datta Balur. 39 Balurghat College. 

16. Bijaykumar Earmakar Bank 146 Regn No 27566 of 1951-55 Bankura Pammilani 
College. 

17. Somendraohandra Sanyal Ber. 207 Begu. No. 8238 of 1965-56 Krishnatii College 

18. Taykumar Biawaa Ber, 211 Begn. No. 7993 of 1956-56 Kridinaih College. 

19 . SautUtumar Makbopadbyay Birb. 64 Begn. No 177W of 1965-56 Puii Vidyatagar 

OoUage. ^ 

M. Sannyaairbaran Mandal Bur. 249 Begn. No. 26171 of 1961.65 Burdwan Baj College, 

91. Priyatoah Talukdar Coo. 94 Bogn. No. 18143 of 1966 66 Victoria College. 
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P«b)icipin«r 3»Qd7OPt>0i7>7 Qob* 109 Be«a. No. 5v70 of IQBS-fii Sjodtt CMItga. 
Briai'vaMO A. a. wtiduiu B&trg. 94 Bego No. 170S9 of 1956*97 Oolkfto. 

$M. AiDolyskuiitar Bii«4s Eri 7 Brga. No. 14988 of 1965-66 Krishoagar Cdtega. 

9fU l[l(t41>abch«9dn Pradhan Mid. 129 Bogn. No. 4657 of 1966 67 Midoagorm OoHefft. 

26. Niaifkamar Saba Nai. 66 Begn No 18971 of 1966-57 Bishi Bat.kimcbaDdra Co^^a. 

27. Jatiodranafb Bbar Nai. N. 1 Brgn. No. 6398 of 1917-48. 

88 . Acbfatanaoda Obosb Bana. 68 Begfl. No 67 79 of 1966-56 Banagbal College. 

29. Bibbotibbaaban Qbosb Saoti. 62 Begu. No. 27317 of 1966.56 SaoUpur (Mego. 

SO. Kiaitfaknmer Ray Syatn. 13 Begn. No. 16646 of 1965-66 Syamsnndar College. 

81. Satyaranjan Ehaiua Tam. 46 Begn. No 17166 of 1954-56 Tamralipta MAha- 
vidyalaya. 


Tbe Examioatioo for 1967 of the following oandidatea ia cancelled and they are debarred 
from appearing at any Univeraitv Examination in 1958 :— 
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Tapaacbandra Sengnpta Gal. 6 Regu No 16776 of 1954-66 Bangabasi College. 
Praphnllakumar Gnpta Cnl. 38 Begn. No. 16201 of 1954-65 Bangabaai College. 
Sndbirchandrs Earmakar Cal. 606 Regn Nt. 16790 of 1966-67 Bangabaai College. 
Jyotiabcbandra Saha Cal 1648 Bogn. No 24118 of 1066-66 Bangabaai College. 
Jayantaknmar Baaii Cal. 2853 City College 

Prabhatkumar Aa Cal. 3265 Begn, No. 13150 of 1966-66 Vi(lya*agar C^oliege. 
Buddhadeb Adhya Cal. 3364 Hegn. No. 17181 of V. 54-56 Vidyasagar College. 
Bamaprasad Baychaudliu-i Cal. 4168 Begn. Ko. 627*2 of 1966-56 Cl arncbandra 

Saurendrakumar Ckakrabaiti Cal 4193 Regn. No 7886 of 1966-66 Charncbandra 

Sadhankriahna Oangopadb\ay Cal. 6044 Regn No 18998 of 1966-56 Surendraoath 

Dehkumar Mukhopadhyay, II Cal. 6293 Begn No. 19201 of 1956-56 Sarendranath 

Snreaohandra Ehan Cal. 6395 Begn. No. 19120 of 1965 56 Snrendranath College. 
Indubbnahan Mandal Cal. 6410 Btgn. No. 21095 of 1964-55 Sarendranath College. 
PnliD Nandi Cal. 5l92 Begn No. 19801 of 1955-66 Sareudianath College. 
Baradindukumar Pramanik Cal. 6611 Begn. No. 19347 of 1055-56 Sarendranath 

Abdul Hannan Siddigui Cal. 6702 Begn. No. 21478 of 1964-55 Burendranatb 

Satiscbaodra Baa Cal. 5921 Maharaja M. C. College. 

Biaweawar Bay Gal. 6934 Begn N >. 26188 ot 1951 55 Maharaja M. C. College. 
Mrigankaaekbar Maiti Gal 5994 Begn. No. 21271 of 1953-54 Vidyaaagat College. 
Aaokknmiir Balo Cal. 6030 Bum Bum Matijhil College. 

Sabrata Ghoah Cal. 7394 Begn No. 4561 of 1955-56 V.jaygarb Jyotiah Bay College. 
Eartikobandra Saha Cal. 7437 Begn. No. 6714 of 1956-57 City College. 
Sainarearbandra Oatta Cal. 7695 Begn No. 7619 of 1951-56 Vidyasagar Ooilega. 

Md. Ebcnda Boksh Sardar Gal. 7781 Begn. No 7262 of 1956-56 Vidyaeagar Ooliego. 
Sudanancbandra Kayal Cal. 7813 Btgn. No. 9312 of 1961 62 Vidyasagar C-ollege. 
Stikauta Bfaattacharyya Cal. N. 283 Begn. No. 20669 of 1964-56 Sarendranath 

Ganeah Chandra .Tlia Cal. K. 379 Re gn. No 12678 of 1960-51 
Tulaidas Miara Cal. N 870 Begn. No. 28676 rf 1966-56. 

Sudbanaumohan Baa Aaan. 10 Begn. No 1458 of 1963-54 Asanaol College. 
Amallcumar Bengupta Aean. 81 Begn. No. 1715 of 1956-57 Asaneol College. 
Monojmoban Baa Aaan. 184 Begn. No. 21738 of 1964-55 Aaanaol College. 

Syamapada Ghosh Aaan. 160 Asanaol College 

Narayau Ghosbal Ber. 37 Begn. No. 15519 of 1956-57 Kriebnath College. 

Sunilknmar Cbaudburi Ber. 135 Begn. No. t037 of 1955-56 Eriabnatb College. 
Nirmalchandta Mnkliopndliyay Birb. 66 Regn. No. 4784 of 1968-67 Sari Vidyasagar 

Sunirmnl Sengupta B.sbnu. SO Bamai anda College. 

Sniuitkumai Cbakrabarti Bur. 208 Begn. No. 26121 of 1954-66 Burdwan Baj College. 
Sakeeebandra Si-n Bur. 217 Begn No. 25219 of 1964-66 Burdwan Raj College. 
Samarepdra Sinbaray Bur. 282 Begn. No. 26228 of 1054-65 Burdwan Baj CoUa«. 
Sonilkumar Barkar Bar. 296 Regn. No> 26216 of 1964-05 Bnrdwan Baj Ooltoge. 
Mohammad Badrul Alam Bur. 297 Begu. No 7191 of 3964-05 Buidwao Bej 

Mabeawar Sarn Bur. 320 Bagn. No. 15827 of 1968-64 Burdwan Baj Collage- 

Xalyar^ntar Samaddar Coo. 91, Begn. No. 18189 of 1956-66 Victorie College. 
Nititelkamar De Jal. 12 Begn No. 170S8 of 1054*65 Ananda Cbandte Crdltfe. 
Ealyankomar Sikdar Jal. 69 Begn No. 10468 of 1964-65 Ananda Chan&a 
Nanqdraaalfb (^lattopadliyay Kharg. 58 Begn. No. 12820 of 1964-5I Ebangpar 
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49. riMaibfaiuhra Saha Mai. 73 Bagn. No llMl of 19S4-M Ifalda Ooltoga. 

4S. Aaiskanar MaiM Mid. 4 Baga No. 1811 of lf»6‘l7 MidiuuMire CoUmo. 

49. Jaganaath Pratad Bhakat Mid 41 Ba^n No 21137 of 1958>64 Miduagcm Oollega. 

50. Sawindraaath Basn Mid. 64 Bego No. 1240 of 1386.57 Midnapon OoUage. 

51. AcaadaoMhan Bain Mid. 79 Bagn. No. 1237 of 1956-57 Midoapora Ck3iega. 

53. Biaiabibati Maji Mid. 121 Bego. No. 23946 of 1954-56 Madnapora Colirga. 

58. Nfimal Ohakrabarti Nai. 17 ^gn. No. 546 of 1956-57 Biahi fiaokimbhaBdia 
Colusa. 

84. Babedbohandia Gaien Nai. 48 Bagn. No. 12619 of 1956-56 Biahi BankimoibaBdTm 
Collage 

55. Balaraip Mokhopadfajaj Nai. 49 Bago. No. 18967 of 1963.67 BUhi Bankimcbaodxa 
Collage. 

56. Chittaraujan Barkbel Nai. 96 Bagu. No. 12780 of 1965*56 Biahi BaBkimebaudra 
Collage. 

67. Earnsamay Bay Nai. 132 Bagn. No. 759 of 1966.57 Biabi Bankimcbaudra Colley. 

68. Enmodbibarl Sarkar Nai. 148 Bagn. No. 12985 of 1956-57 Biahi BankimefaaBta 
College. 

60. Farbatitankar Gbattofadhyay Bam. 23 Bamporlnt College. 

60. Kamaipada Biswas Bana. 61 Begs. No. 6760 of 1955-66 Bauaghat College. 

61. Niiaipada Biswaa Bans 79 Bego. No. 23216 of 195''-57 RaoeKbat Collage. 

62. Sobritkumar Daa Santi, 68 Bagn. No. 37804 of 1956-56 of BanHpora College. 

68. Seaankeaekhar Babray Santi. 71 Brgn. No. 27818 of 1955-56 SantipMe Collage. 

64. Laksliiuancbai.dra Santte Ser. 70 Begn No 9136 of 1956-56 Serampote College. 

65. SaDtoBlikaniar Niyogi Sili. 38 Begn No. 6267 of 1958-64 Siiigun College. 

66. Bsmandas Cbaftopadbyay Byam. 8 Begn. No. 16601 of 1966-56 SyBmspBdar 
College. 

67. Sub* Srbardia Soni TTttar. 20 Begn. No- 804 ft 1955-56 Raja Peary Mohan Coibge. 

68. A]itkuiuar Da Uttar. 54 Begn- No. 18275 of 1955-66 Ba a Peary Moban College. 

69. Biavanath Chattopadiiysy T'ttar. 130 Begn. No 11356 of 1955-66 Baja Peary 
Moban College. 

(IV) The Examination for 1967 of the following randidatea is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any TJoiversity Eaamii ation in 1958 and 19 lO 

1. Javanta Dasgnpta Cal. 7176 Begn. No. 18057 rf 1953-54 Rangabaai Collage. 

2. Jaganna'h Misbra Cal 7827 E-gn. No. 8934 of 1‘ 68-54 Vidya»agar College. 

8. Nirinalcbandra Bandyopadbyay Cal. N. 357 Begn No. 18456 of 1954-55 Mabaraja 
M. 0 College. 

4. Nandadulal Dan Bern. 24 Begn. No. 7031 of 1955-66 Bampatbai College. 

6. Prsbhakar Misra Cal. 3627 Vidya<agar College. 

Tbr caudida’ea wbo appeared from yoat Collego may kindly be inforniod of (be decisions 
in respect of there espt-ditioiiaiy. 

N, C. ROY 

ContioUer of Exflminofiona. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 


Notification No. C-307 


Doted Cottsck, tb' ‘iCtb May 1967 


toaoooidanrc wiili Bigulation 14 of (hap'eiX cf tbc Begwkfirna of Ibe Board 
tbe followiBg candidates wbo fork recourse to unfair means at the Annuel High School 
Certifiwte Examination of 1967 are penalised as noted against eacb. 

Roll No. Name. Institution, Penalties itnpoaed. 


4754 


Sri Janardan Padbi, Son of Sii B. N. High School, 
Ganaoatb Padhi. Anandaput. Anandapur. 

P.O. Anandapur, Diat. 

Keonjbar. 


Be suit* foi 1967 Annual 
High School Certificate 
Examination ia cancelled 
aud be ia debarred from 
appeanugat any exatai* 
nation dr (ha B^rd i^or 
to tbe Aunaal High 
School Cartifkoate Bxami. 
nation of 1959, 
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5186 Sri Buresb Oh»sdM Mobility, 
Son «f Sri Qobinda Otwadn 
Mdwstyt Vill. Pifttoppnr. F.O. 
BftdMwhi, IMst. M«yatbl»i)j. 


1I.E.0. High ^alt for 1957 AomMi 
BcfaooU &ripa ta. High Sohool Osiii* 
ficate Bxauiaatkm » 
eaneellad and ha ia 
debamd from appearing 
at any examination of 
the Board prior to the 
Supplementary High 
School Cartifioate Bxami* 
nation of 1968. 

8. SAHU. 

Secretary. 


BTKAIi UNIVKRSITS 

Notification No. BC./308 
Dated Oattaehi the 27th May, 1957 

Id aocordanoa with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidatee 
who took xaoourae to nnfur means at the Intermediate Examination in Agricnltare held in 
the monih of April, 1957, are penalised as noted against each. 

Intermediate in Agrionltnre 

Boll No. Name. Institution. Penaltie* Imposed. 

14 Sri Sbibaram Misra, 8/o Utkal Emsbi Kesnlt for 1957 Annual Examine- 

Sri TJdayanath Misra, Mahav’dyalaya, tion is cancelled and he ia debar- 

P.O. Sonopur Baj, Dt. Bhubaneswar. red from appearing at any of the 

Bolangir. Examinations prior to the Supple¬ 

mentary Examination of 1958. 

28 Sri Baohindranath Utkal Rrushi Result for 1957 Annual Examina* 

Mohanty, S/o Sri Sadhu Maharidyalaya, tion is cancelled and he is 

Gharan Mohanty, At A Bhubaneswar. debarred froiu appearing at any 
P.O. Bangripasi, Dist. of the examinations prior to the 

Mayurbhanj. Annual Examination.of 1958. 

34 Sri Furusottam Bout, Utkal Erushi Result for 1957 Annual Examina* 
S/o Late Udayanath Maharidyalaya, tion is cancelled and be is 

]^at. G/o Sri M'lguni Bhubaneswar. debarred from appearing at any 

Root, Ganal Division, of the examinations prior to the 

P.O. Maneswar, Via Anonal Examination of 1968, 

Sanatan Pali, Ot. 

Sambaipnr. 

Univarnty Office, Onttack, Illegible, 

The 97th May, 1967. Autiiant BegitUar. 


UTKAL UNIVERBIT? 

Nolification No. BG./269 
Dated Cuttack, the 17th May, 1957 

In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndioate the following candidates 
^ who to^ recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermsdiate and Degree Examioations 
'of 1957 are penalised es noted egainst each. 

Intermediate in Arts 

B(dt Ko. Name, Inatitution. Penalties Imposed. 

782 Sri laminikanta Fatnaik, S/o Christ. Oollage. Result for 1957 Annuel Bxami- 
bl Ptabhn Otuu»n Patnaik, Cnttsek. nation is cancelled and he it 

ViH. Bagalpur, Dt. Onttack. debamd from appearing at 

any of the examinations prior 
to the Snpplementery examina¬ 
tion of 1968. 
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367 


1667 ] 


latormeditte in Boienc* 


U86 Bri BsthindrftDfttb Boae, 8/o Etwllikote 
Bri BnjngeriBd Bom, J«n«n» Collie, 
Hoipitd Boad, Dothampur, Berhampur. 
Dt. Otajam. 


1678 Sri Nityaaaoda Satpathy, S/o Bavaatbaw 
Sri Bidyadhar Satpatby, College, 
Oarai Bbaaan, P.O. Babama, Cutiaoc* 
Cuttack I 


Baault for 1967 Annual Exami* 
natutu ta eaneelled and ba fa 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinationa prior to tbe 
Su^^i^mentary examinatioii 

Beault for 19S7 Aunnal Exatni* 
nation ia eanoellad and be U 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to tibe 
Annual Examination of 1968. 


1744 


1012 


2097 


Sri Banadbir Kumar Baau- Stewart Science 
Mallik, S/o Sii Kamendranatb College 
Malliok, P O. .Tajpnr Dt Cuttack 
Cuttack. 


Sri Jogeawar Bebera, S/o Sri S.K.G.Ct. 
Madbab Chandra Bebera, C/o College 
Sri Baghureth Padbi, At P.O. Parlakimedi. 
Balangir, Dt. Balaogir. 


Besult for 1957 Annual Exami¬ 
nation ia cancelled and be ii 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinationa piior to tbe 
Annual Examination of 1963 
ResoP for 1 67 Annual Exami¬ 
nation ia cancelled and beja 
debarred from api>eariog at 
any of tbe examinations prior 
to tbe Sopplemeotery exa¬ 
mination of 1968. 


Sri Pankaja Kumar Babu, C/o U.M. College, 
Mr. Banemali Babu, Jhania- Sambslpur. 
para, Dt. Sambaipjr. 


Beault for 1957 Annual Bxemi- 
nation ia canoelled and he ia 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinationa prior to ttie 
Sopplementary examination of 
1968. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


bO 


410 


Sri Hnrihar Das, S/o Sri Bbadrak College 
Hrusiketh Das, Vill. Bsr«- Bhad sk. 
garie, P.O. R.K. Pure, Dt 
Bala sore. 


Sri Triuatb Prasad Miaro, S/u S.K.CG-. 

Sri Meenskelsn Miaro, Grads College, 

1 Oriye Pandit, B.H. Sibooi, Pa lakimedi. 
P.O. I'alaaa, Diat. Bukakulam. 


Result for 1967 Annual Bxami- 
nathn ia cancelled and be ia 
debarred from appearing at any 
of tbe examinations prior to tbe 
Sopplementary Examination 
of 1966. 

Beault fot 1957 Annual Exami¬ 
nation ia canoelled and be is 
debarred from appearing at ecy 
of tbe examinations psior to tbe 
Supplementary Examination 
cf 1968. 


Illegible, 

.4««Mtant Registrar. 
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THE ROLE OF IDEAS IN HISTORY 

A Reconstruction and Analysis of Sri Aurohindo*a 
Philosophy of History. 

Dr. ViSHWANATii Prasad Varma, M.A. (Patna), 

M.A. (Cor.OMGiA), Ph.D. (CmcAf.o) 

ProfetsoT of Polittcf, Patna University 

1. Theory op Ideas and Ideals 

One of the persistent themes in political and Social Philosophy 
is the role ot ideas in human history. The idealists tend to exalt 
moral and spiritual idea''. Plato and Kant and Robert Ov^en dreamt 
of the transformation of human cognition. If only man was imbaed 
with the ‘true* ideas, salvation would dawn upon the earth On the 
oth'^r hand, hard and cold realists, Machiavellians and Hobbesians 
have sang the glories of the cult of the ‘stronger’. In two of his 
books on political and social philosophy —The Idea] of Humw Unity 
and The Human Cycle, Sn Aurobindo has attempted to deal with 
this very inipoitant problem of the place ot ideas m human history 
and society. 

Being a supramental idealist and a believer in Real-Idea' 
Anrobindo accepts the great role of ideas and ideals in human history. 
Ideals are only ethical and utopian ideas; otherw so from the onto¬ 
logical standpoint they are^ similar. All ideas are forces and they 
have Sk faculty of formative and self-realising nature. This capacity 


* Th» Ltfa Divine (Amencan Ed.t, p. 257. 
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can sometiides be redaced to oothijig when they have to deal with 
iuconscient matter, but eiill they can be potential. The compre* 
hensive unitary Eeal-Idea gets proliferated by self-variation and 
self-projection into a multiplicity of ideas and since the former is the 
Bupramental consciousness-force each one of these ideas assumes the 
character of independent Idea-Forces. Since tbe Supermind,is the 
vast all-comprebending and all-containing consciousness the ideals, 
the wills or the forces do not collide with each other because the 
supramental power harmonises them.^ At canes there may be a 
dialectical anatognistic tussle betweeu the different ideas but that is 
only a part of the supreme mechanism of the spirit itself for purposes 
of coFUiic advance and piogreasion. “From au ascending point of 
view may say that the Iteal is behind all that exists; it expresses 
itself intermediately in an Ideal which is a harmonised truth of itself; 
the Ideal throws out a phenomenal reality of variable conscious- 
being which, inevitably drawn towards its essential Keality, tries at 
last to recover it entirely whether by a violent leap or normally 
through the Ideal which puts it forth. It is this that explains 
the imperfect reality of human existence as seen by the Mind, 
the instinctive aspiration m the mental being towards a 
perfectibility ever beyond itself towards the concealed harmony 
of the Ideal, and the supreme surge of the Spirit beyond the 
ideal to the transcendental.” * But only when the vital aspects 
of life have been divinised and transfiguied can there be an un- 
adulteiated realibatioii of the great idealb which although expressed 
through human mind are divine in thoir source."* But the delay in 
the realisation of the great ideals does not mean that tliey are to be 
neglected as the empty day-dreanib of an utopian idealist because 
“ the utopian thinker is the individual mind forerunning in its turn 
of thought the trend which the bocial mind must eventually take.” 
Because ideals arc the forecabts of the basic trends of cosmic pro¬ 
gression, hence in the ultimate analysis the individuals are only the 
agents in whose mind tliey have got ciyetallized and finalised rather 
than generated. Hence the immeobe role of great ideals behind 
human growth and progression is a cousequeuce of thoir cosmic 
origin. Tbe realist and the conservative too often dismiss the 
idealist but history shows that even Napoleon, whom Hegel calls 
“the Wdtgeist on horse-back”, was a colossal dreamer building 

' Bri Aurobindo* The Life Dvoine Vol. I, pp. 154-57. 

S l^e Life Divme (American Ed }, p 110. 

* fif. '*.... for that pre.eziitbnce in the divine knowledge ia vrhae our human meatal|4f 
aazqee and aeehv aa tbe Ideala." 
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plana and dreaming about Alexandrian expansionist adventurea.^ All 
great changes express their advent through some ideals expressed 
either by one individual or through a number of individuals, and 
society with the increase of its self-consciousness is driven towards 
their realisation. But sometimes there may be confusion and dis¬ 
tortion because of the difficulty with which the mass can be made to 
follow great ideals and hence the cruel fates of Socrates, Jesus, 
Savanarola and Bruno. 

Thoroughly interconnected with the com ept of ideals is the 
concept of idea.® Different theories have been prevalent about its 
genesis. Empiricism refers ideas to the experience of the subjective 
percipient, A priorism, as in Kaut, cinphabises the role of certain 
spatio-temporal intuitions and the categoiies of understamling, A 
theologian attributes ideas to the action of God and in some of its 
forms this theory led to the occasionalism of thinkers like Male- 
branche. The school of Winsensioziolorfie founded and formulated 
by Durkhohu, Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim would emphasise 
the social genesis of ideas Accx)rding to Durkheim ilie categories of 
understanding and knowledge are collective re{>re8entdtion imposed 
upon the individuals by ilie society. Aurobindo attributes a meta¬ 
physical origin to ideas because they originate, according to him, in 
the Beal Idea and are harmonised thereby. Unlike the empiricists, 
the ii-priorist and the sociologist, he has no detailed epistemology. 
His conception of Idials and ideas is derived intuiiionallj from his 
basic metapliysical assumption and in order to agree with his views 
one has to be mystic of his brand. 


2. The SocioLOtsy of Ideas: Ideals and Proorkss 

In his social and political philosoph> the role of ideas is very 

significant. “ It is the idea which expresses it&elf in matter 

and takes to itself bodies. This is true also lu tho life of hu¬ 
manity; it is true in politics, in the progress ard life of a nation. 
It is the idea which shapes material insti'utions. is the idea 
which builds up and destroys administrations and governments. * 
Hence even when it may not have any tangible ph)‘«ical power the 

* Ideals and Progreu p. 12. 

• Ideals and Progress, p. 2 : ** The Idea is not a rcflecli n of eKlonial faoi which it 

80 tDoeb exceed*; rather the fact ia only a partial reflertioii Df the Idea wiiicli has created 

it. Cartainly, ideal* are not the ultimate Beality» for that too high and vast for any 
idoe) to ODvisage; they are aspc.'ts of R thrown out lu Hie woruJ-eoiisctouRneia ag # bam 

for tbs votkinga of tba world-power ” 

* Bil Autohisdo, Speeches, ^p. 111-12. 
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ides bas a gieat fixrce attached to it. Since an idea is impalpable it 
has greater power* and the resnlts it brings about become all the 
more staggering. The idea finds out the necessary means and ms* 
Imments and conquers all impediments and does not rest content 
until it has expressed and established itself in concrete forms.^ But 
when the idea is false or only a balf-trutb or temporary truth, for 
example, the ideas of absolutism, aristocracy and theocracy, then it 
would not be permanently established in the course of history. In 
every idea one can find “a mastering will for self-fulfilment". Hence 
at times Aurobindo speaks of **ideas forces'*. Reason provides "the 
great ideas that are forces {ideas forces), ideas which in their own 
strength impose themselves upon our life and compel it into their 
moulds."' The ideas descend from a supramental plane where cons- 
ciousness and force, will and the dynamic potency to concretise the 
will are not separated ; hence only the human forms of tbe ideas are 
subjective but in their essence they have boih a foundational aspect 
of being and a dynamic aspect of becoming. Since the human in¬ 
tellect and reason proceed and work u{)on division, liniilation and 
exclnsivenesB hence we find contrary and antithetical ideas whose 
integration asBumes a difficult appearance. Hence we have the task 
of reconciling auihority and liberty, socialism and individualistic 
democracy, beauty and truth, self-abnegation and self-fulfilment. But 
they cannot be lully reconciled unless there ia the descent of some 
higher inlegralising force and consciousness. 

Tbe theory of ideas as • forces as referred to by Aurobindo has a 
remarkable similarity to the theoiy of the French sociologist Alfred 
Fouillee. \urobindo even uses the French phrase id^cs-forces which 
possibly he has borrowed from the French sociologist. Although 
according to Aurobindo the Vedic concept of Tapas and the Upa- 
nishadic concept of IJishana have provided to him the fundamental 
idea that roneciousness and force are ultimately the same and every 
will has an aspect of force, still the way of the theoretical concep¬ 
tualization and exixisition of his ideas forces has a remarkable simi¬ 
larity to the theories of the French writer. Fouillee (1838-1912) set 
forth his ideas first in La Science sociale contemporarine (1880) and 
expounded them in l&ter h ^oks like L*Evolutionisme des iddes-forees 
^ ( 19061 , I/tf Aforalo des idies-forccs (1908), and La Psychologic des 
iddes-forces (1910).* According to Fouillee ideas once generated 

1 Sri Aurobindo, Speech ei, pp. 111-12. 

The Ideal of Buman Umty, p, 228, p. 314. 

* The Human Cycle, pp. 140-41. 

4| AugustiB Quyen ; La Philosopihie et la eoeiologie 4'Alfred FouiUee (1918, •gaatn** 
mod to B. B. Bfttoea (ed.). An Jntfoduetion to ths aietery of SoeMogy, p. 4^ 
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become forces and tend to express tbemselves in action. In hie 
definition of ideas he also incla<les desires. Aurobindo also inclndei 
will as a dynamic factor in his concept of supramental consoioaaneas. 
Fonillee states that ideas have power only to the extent of their 
‘objective possibility’ and the amount of truth they contain. An 
idea becomes true not because of its force but it has power only to 
the extent that is true. Ideas are not passive reflections of the sooied 
and material reality but are dynamic goads to action “Everywhere 
the ‘idea’ appears as a power which contains in itself the conditions 
for a change of consciousness and, thanks to a correlation of psychical 
processes with cerebral movements the conditions for a change of 
cerebral processes themselves .... Ideas compose the collective force 
stored op in an individual, they have their own intellectual heredity 
which reacts on biological heredity and often, through education may 
direct and sometimes even dominate it.’’ ^ Fouillee thought that 
with his concept of idees-forccs he had reconciled the traditions of 
metaphysical idealism especially of the German school and the socio¬ 
logical outlook of modern positivist science. In the case of Aurobindo 
we find that he is a metaphysician of the Vedantic type who is trying 
to integrate the older Upanishadic idealism with the conclusions of 
modern Science. The concept of the self-concretising force of will 
is much older in Indian thought than the researches of the Darwi- 
uinans and Bergson. In the metaphysics of dependent origination,— 
Pratityasamutpada —we find Buddha stating that the desire to take 
birth—/Jftaca—creates the necessary situations and circumstances. 
Nonetheless it remains true that both in the Vedic-Dpanishadic con¬ 
cepts of Tapes and Ikshana and the Buddhist concept of Bhava, the 
problem as discussed either on a cosmic or a psychological level. 
Aurobindo is discussing it also on the level of politics* history and 
sociology and in this type of work, modern Western social sciences 
could possioly have given him some inspiration. 

The power behind an idea might be derived, according to Fouillee 
from its truthful consonance to objective social possibility or according 
to Aurobindo from its ultimate gene.sis in the Truth-Conscious Real- 
Idea, but both of them remained emphatic supporters of the theory 
that behind social processes and movements one can decipher the 
role of ideas. Aurobindo stresses that a great idea striving for social 
effectuation is a considerable power and regardless of its apparent 
failure eometimes, it has to be taken into account when j ndging tll^, 


^ Quoted in Barnet, op. oit, pp. 461-63. 
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total aitoatiba from a long-raoge bistorioal perspective. The funda> 
mental imporlanco of ideas in history and society has also been 
stressed by LeBon who says : “The only imporbaut changes whence 
the renewal of civilisation results, affect ideas, conceptions and beliefs. 
The memorable events of history are the visible effects of the invi¬ 
sible changes of human thought." ' About the process of effectuation 
of ideas, according to Aurobiudo, diverse technics can be used. At 
times ideas “leap out as armed forces and break their way through 
the hedge of unideal powers.” “ The French Be volution trying to 
undo the work of centuries in a few months was one such 
catastrophic outburst when the great ideas of liberty, equality 
and fraternity wanted enshrinement in European history almost 
through the death-dance of Kali. At times ideas conquer by 
martyrdom. The heroic sufferings of the Christian and Sikh 
teachers provide memorable examples. Sometimes ideas “make 
interests their subordinate helpers, a fuel to their own blaze”.* 
This relationship between ideas and interests has also been discussed 
by the German sociologist Ferdinand Tonnies, who apart from the 
question of ethical validity of ideas stresses the chances of the 
realisability of ideas to be commensurate with the extent to which 
they express the real or supposed interests ot powerful social groups, 
associations and parties. Being a realist in hisloiical interpretation, 
Tonnies emphasises the predominant role of social power and the 
subsidiary nature of ideas. Bui being an idealist Aurobindo 
stresses the primary self-eiTect uatuig piopulsive character of ideas 
which can at times use powerful social and political interests for their 
own purpose. But the self-effectuating dynamics can be grasped only 
from the ultimate standpoint of the origin and end of ideas. In terms 
of the present-day constitution of humanity guided by emotional, 
eogistic and vital lactors ideas “have to work not only by a half¬ 
covert pressore but by accommodation to powerful forces or must 
even bribe and cajole them or work through and behind them”.* 
compromises are bound to occur so long as there is not a moral 
fUbd spiritual transformation of mankind. Hence it is that even the 
ratioOftl ideal of internationalism has to work with accommodation 
through the concrete powers of such movements as nationalism, 
iinperlalism and state sovereignty. 

^ Gatav XieBoo, Tht Crowd (UoDdoD, 1918) pp. 18>14, quoted in B. S. Barnss (ed ) 
I % Introduelion to ike Hutorjf of Soeiolotyt p. 4%. 

* Tho Human Oyela, p. 148. 

• im. • 

4 Ibid. 
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j), Gritiqub & Conclusion 

Prom a long-range historical standpoint we find a great troth in 
what Anrobindo is saying with regard to the role of great ideas in 
history. Even in primitive societies we find that life is governed 
with reference to certain ideas which might be infra-rationai and non- 
conceptual in their origin and formulation. Tylor, Frazer and 
Spencer have pointed out the great importance of myths, in ancient 
society, which (myths) are a mass of ideas, judgments and representa¬ 
tions.^ The immensely dynamic role of ideas behind such religions 
movements as Buddljism, Christianity and Islam and such revolh- 
tionary outbursts like the French and Russian Revolutions cannot 
be negated. Even the German Nazis and the Italian Fascists made 
a calculated and deliberate effort to inculcate the Teutonic and Roman 
Myths into the minds of their citizens before the latter could give up 
their lives in battV. It is true that we are selecting from history 
tho^e moverrients that support the theory of the creative role of ideas 
and the critic would point ont that the gigantic records of extermina¬ 
tions of peoples and nations, of catastrophic holocausts and destruc¬ 
tions only symbolised dramatically hut not exhausted by the record 
of two world wars, are profound epitaphs on the ten commandments, 
Buddha’s sermon at Sarnath and Christ’s sermon on the Mount and 
(Hiecritic) would draw the conclusion that in history not the Oeist but 
the Macht is powerful. Once again the solution of this political and 
historical question depends on the solution of the fundamental 
metaphysical problem : which is ultimate, matter or spirit? If matter 
is ultimate and social consciousness is only an epiphenomenon of 
social reality then the only way to get a bett<*r society is to change 
the social structure and only those ideas have the chance of doing 
this work which express the demands of the objective socio-economic 
forces. If spirit is ultimate and ideas have an ultimate divine origin, 
they would woik with the vehemence of supraphysical forces and 
would get themselves concretely realised regardless of the impediments 
of recalcitrant forces. Aurobindo accepts the latter view, fu his 
drama Perseus the Deliverer, he refers to the battle between divine 
knowledge symbolised by Athene and blind power symbolised by 
Poseidon. The Subject in this drama represents an incident in the 
passage of the human mind *‘forra a semi-primitive temperament 
surviving in a fairly advanced civilisation to a brighter intellectualiam 
and humanism",® ultimately attaining the fullness of its psychic axvfi 

1 Fi. Cassirer, The Myth of the State, p. 28. ‘ 

® Bri Aerobiodo, Collected Poems ana Plays, Vol. I, p. 171. 
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stnritual destiny. Hence according to Anrobindo the rule of blind 
forces, social interests, political segmental myths and constellations 
like psn-Gertnanism, pan-Islamism or pan*Americanism or vitalistic 
aggressiTe chauvinism is a phenomenon of unregenerate humanity 
and with the advent of a spiritualised society ideals as divine realities 
pointing to the destiny of perfection would reign supreme. 

But so long as that final spiritual destiny of mao and society has 
not consummated history is going to be a kaleidoscope of the alternate 
victories of ideas or forces. Sometimes Aurobindo forgets his 
metaphysics of the 8elf-eff.jctuatiug force of ideas derived from their 
genesis in the conscious-force and begins to explain politics in terms 
of vital and material forces. Therefore we get a change and 
divergence in his metaphysical standpoint and political philosophy. 
“Forces take the first place in actual effectuation, moral principles, 
reason, justice only so far as forces can be compelled or persuaded to 
admit them or, as more often happens, use them as subbervient aids 
or inspiring battle cries, a camouflage for their own interests." * 
This is one of the great problems of a spiritual philosophy of history : 
how to reconcile divine determinism and force? Sometimes it is 
possible to interpret the reign of force and terror in history as only 
the manifestations of the divine in a different aspect. Sometimes it 
is possible to consider it (force) as originating in the unreformed 
nature of man or sometimes it can be considered as a necessity 
mechanism in the spiritual dialectic of a cosmic manifestatiou. 
Aurobindo accepts this last solution. But if he bad been content 
with explaining forces as only concretised, formalised, externalised 
ideas, as he could legitimately do on the basis of his metaphysics, the 
duality and contradiction which we find in his metaphysics and 
political philosophy would have been avoided. If ideas have a self- 
effectuating foice then either they have to be attributed the potency 
of self-force or it has to be asserted that in a battle between noble 
ideas and blind social and political forces ideas will win at least 
, ultimately and eventually. But somitimes Aurobindo makes such a 
statement: “Ideal conditions cannot be expected, for they demand a 
psyohologica] clarity, a diffused reasonableness and scientific intelli- 
genoe and, above all, a moral elevation and rectitude to which neither 
the mass of mankind nor its leaders and rulers have yet made any 
approach. In their absence, not reason and justice and mutual 
kitidUnesst but the trend of forces and their practical and legel adjust- 


* Tht I 40 al of Homan Onttf, pp. 14}-IS. 
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ment must determiDe the working oat of. . . {uroblems." Here it 
appears that ideas are supposed to have lost their original self- 
dynamism and in spite of the (uriginal supramental metaphysics ewe 
are diacassing the problem on a purely realistic sociological level. 
The only way Aurobindo can escape this contradiction between the 
self-actnalising potency of ideas and their socio political ineffectiveness 
is to accept that even the impediments of forces and the obstructions 
they put to the realisations of ideas are also a part of the spiritual 
dialectic and it is the design of the BeaMdea that its multiple ideas 
should fight with the vaiious accumnlaied forces and political power 
aod win eventual triumph Auiobiodo’s optimism, however, in the 
eventual victory of the moral and spiritual ideas is unshakable. 

A comprehensive philosophy of history has to accept the creative 
role of ideas but the ideas in order to be effective social agents have 
also take hold of the minds of people. The Hegelian-Aurobindonian 
concept of the self-actualising potency of ideas is difidcult of accep¬ 
tance. Some of the greatest of moral and spiritual idealists and 
prophets have proved ineilective in history. The objective structure 
of the social reality his also to be thoroughly scrutinized and taken 
into consideration We have to be not fanatic champions of ethereal 
ideas but should evolve a thought pattern which accepts the efficacy 
of ideas to be commensurate with their capacity to mould the histori¬ 
cal structure. This implies the acceptance of the concept of organic 
interdependence between ideas and social reality. 



DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM VIEWED 
THROUGH AN INDIAN EYE 

Bimal Keishna Motilal, M.A. 

Change is the law of nature. This world of ours is subject to 
constant change. Night follows day, and day night ; seasons succeed 
each other, living cells are born, grow old and die. No sensible being 
and practically no philosophy can deny that change is inevitable and 
always present in all objects and processes at all times. Attempts 
have been made to study the exact character of this change, to 
understand and to explain if, by great thinkers of ages. In doing so 
philosophers have divided themselves into two main groups—the 
idealists and the materialists. The former tries to trace back all 
changes to some idea or intention—if not human, then divine. 
Changes in matter, according to them, are caused by something which 
is not itself entirely material. 

Here the materialists raise serious voice of protest. They trace 
back all changes to material causes. What happens in the material 
world must be explained, so they assert, from principles residing in 
the material world itself. 

In earlier days, materialists preach that the ever-changing world 
consists of unchanging material particles (atoms). Hence all changes 
are caused by the movement and inter-action of unchanging atoms. 
The working of the Universe is explained on the model of the work¬ 
ing of a machine. This theory has accordingly been called 
mechanistic materialism. 

Modern materialist rejects this theory on account of the serious 
limitations which it suffers from. In ultimate analysis it opens door 
to idealism. Hence modern materialist establishes what is known 
as dialectical materialism. About this Engels wrote in his Ludwig 
Feuerbach: “ The world is not to be comprehended as a complex 
of ready-made things, but as a complex of processes, in which things 
apparently stablei no less than their mind images in our head, the 
concepts, go through an uninterrupted change of coming into being 
wnd passing away." Thus emerges dialectical materialism. It 
considers that matter always moves and changes. Motion is the 
mode of existence of mattei>~4he one is inseparable from the other. 
Matter without motion is unthinkable just as motion without matter. 
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Henoe no stomal force is necessary to set matter into motion. We 
are to look for the inner impalses of development, the self-motion, 
Inherent in all processes. And this inherent attribute of ms^tev, 
motion, comprehends all changes and processes occurring in the uni¬ 
verse—‘ from mere change right to thinking '. 

Marxist dialectical method teaches us in the first place to consider 
things, not in isolation, but in their inter-connection with other 
things, in relation to actual circumstances of each case. Secondly, 
things must be considered from the standpoint of their movement 
and change, their development, their coming into being and going 
out of being. Stalin in his Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
pointed out that in nature and history there is always renewal and 
development, where something is always arising and developing, and 
something always disintegrating and dying away This is develop¬ 
ment. It is something other than simple process of change or mere 
smooth growth. Here something new and hence better emerges 
out of old. 

To be more clear the process of development passes from “ quan¬ 
titative changes to open, fnndaraenial qualitative changes, resulting in 
a transition from an old qualitative state to a new qualitative state 
Hegel was tlie first to point out that the process of development is 
characterised by abrupt breaks in continuity, by sudden leap from 
one step to another. Following up his ideas, Marx and Engels 
established their own conception of the dialectical materialism, and 
explained and examined development thereby. 

Now why these sudden leaps or breaks in continuity in the 
process of development? The materialist answers in the following 
way. Within every process there is a unity of two opposed tenden¬ 
cies. Such unity inevitably and necessarily leads to the struggle of 
two opposites. This unity and struggle of opposites form what is 
called real contradiction inherent in all processes. Contradiction is 
tbo driving force of ch inge. The working out of such contradictions 
accounts for the leaps and breaks iu continuity—for the tranvsforma- 
tion of quantitative into qualitative changes, or in short, for tJie 
development. Lenin notes “ In its proper meaning dialectics is the 
etttdy of contradiction within the very essence of things. ..Develop¬ 
ment is the struggle of opposites”—(Philosophical Note Books). 

liAst but not the least, modern dialecticians assert that the work¬ 
ing ont of contradictions resnlts in a directed or forward movement. 
£ingde says, ** lospite of all seeming accidents and all temporary 
Mtooguession, a progressive development asserts itself in the end**# 
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According to Hegel ail necessary processes were of nndireoied kind 
and a direction oonld only come in the processes when ^spirit’ or 
"conscionsnees’ was at work in them. But the Marxist retorts that 
a movement can have a direction without any consciousness being 
present to direct it. Spirit or consciousness itself is a product of 
nature. If some processes have direction and others have not, it is 
the particular chaiacter of the processes themselves that is responsible 
for this and nothing more. 

Thus dialectics preaches that the new must struggle with and 
negate the old. Negation is neither a mere destructive blow nor a 
loss. 11 is the condition for positive advance on the contrary. And 
the negation of negation—an im^iOrtant dialectical law of develop¬ 
ment—brings the old stage to a higher level with rapidity. So much 
about the modern dialectical materialism. 

Let us now examine tins theory. How far does it satisfy us? 
The drift of arguments iioints to the following conclusions : 

(1) Every event contains within itself a pair of opposing forces; 

(2) These two opposing forces are inconstant war witli each other; 

(3) This inner conflict is resi'onsible for its progress and 

development; 

(4) Law which governs matter applies without any exception to 

every sphere of existence ; 

i6) Development—directed or forward movement occurs without 
any consciousness behind. 

The first conclusion mentioned above is not an induction It is 
more or less taken as a sense-datum. If one does not accept it, he 
is open to the charge of mal-observation. Or, it may be said that 
the said conclusion is a presumption If its truth is denied, then 
development will remain unexplained for ever but if development is 
explained otherwise this presumption loses its force The other two 
conclusions are mere corollaries which rest upon the first one. 

If the mateiialist holds that through iuductive process the first 
conclusion is arrived at they cannot oiler a satisfactory explanation 
why a pair of opposite forces resides in an object. They simply 
discover it. The ultimate truth of an induction hinges upon that 
of a perceition. The function of perception is simply to discover 
^facts but not to explain the grounds of them. In case of presump¬ 
tion also the basic principle remains unexplained. It is simply jtfe- 
Bupposed in order to explain a few facts relating to matter and history, 
which are not otherwise explained. Hence a critical thinker hae 
tbs liberty to assert that materialists failed to trace out the geneds 
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of a pair of opposite tendencies residing in all phenomena. Tho 
foarth conclnsion minces facts like a procrustean bed. The law that 
apparently applies to seTeral erents of the material world can hardly 
be applicable to all events—whether physical or mental or both. 
Thus an Indian mind looks backward to the indigenous system 
for better and more satisfactory solution oi the dynamic universe. 

Moreover, dialecticians do not recognise a distinction between 
the two types of changes, viz., Homogeneous and Heterogeneous. The 
flame of a lamp has been burning uniformly for a period of time. 
It appears to be one and the same object though it constantly changes. 
This change is not noticed though it actually takes place. It passes 
under the name of Homogeneous cliange. If only two opposite forces 
explain the development of every event, then Homogeneous change is 
' not adequately attended to. The modern materialists may contend that 
in an object a pait ot opposite forces works in a manner, so as to pro¬ 
duce Homogeneous change. If it be so, the two forces should equally 
oppose each other. In that case the object in question stands still 
and no movement ensues. Thus the mitenalist laces a paradox. In 
other words, they fail to explain Homogeneous change. In order to solve 
all possible difficulties which beset the doctrine of universal change, 
one should postulate, over and above a pair of opposite forces, a third 
force, which actually represents the process or operation. Now the 
first two forces cannot account for the movement of objects only by 
themselves A principle of activity or energy is to be stipulated in 
order to explain hard cases where two opposing forces are sel at rest by 
their opposition. In the Samkbya System of Indian Philosophy, we 
see that three principles which govern every realm of universe have 
been accepted. These three principles are the ultimate constituents 
of the ever-changing world. They are known as Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. The Samkbya nicelj explains two types of changes—Homo¬ 
geneous and Heterogeneous. When a force does not get the upper 
hand of its rival force, struggle does not manifest. The principle of 
energy makes both of them move on the same form. Thus Homo¬ 
geneous type of change is explained. 

If a Heterogeneous change takes place, the opposing forces do 
neither negate themselves nor annihilate one of them. But they 
struggle to hasten the manifestation of an object which has remained 
concealed so long in its cause. 

The last conclusion--the negation of any conscious principle 
underlying the material development should also be exploded. The 
materialist asserts that the universe progresses. But the coBQ^pt of 
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progress ha » the neeesssry implkatioo o{ ft oodbcious pifto or purpose. 
9tnin) su outward ezatuiuation of several facts they assert that in 
those cases of development no conscious principle is traceable. Then 
the illicit jump is taken and a generalisation is reached. But it 
may be stated with eqnal force that since there are innumerable 
cases where conscious principles perceptibly influence developmental 
process, the vast universe must have one all'pervading conscipus 
principle which accounts for all types of change, development, and 
progress. Even the most remarkable discoveries made in modern 
science, {viz., theory of relativity, etc ) gradually tend to admit of an 
universal coosciousness. 

The material world has been finally found to be composed of 
atoms. When these atoms are analysed into their ingredients, we 
rea(di to some waye<8tructure which are immaterial in nature. J. W. 
N. Sullivan remarks in this way, “They are, it appears, completely 
immaterial waves. They are as immaterial waves as the waves of 
depression, loyalty, suicide and soon that sweep over a country”— 
(Limitation of Science, p. 68). Schrodinger, Principal of Derby 
Institute of Science, has made it more clear in his lecture, “ Scientist 
now knows that Protons and Neutrons have a continuous wave struc- 
tnce. They surge and undilute as you can see by looking at wrist* 
watch's illuminous dial. Their forms and general behaviour are 
{^arply determined by the laws of waves. Many processes take place, 
as if these temporary waves were substantial permanent beings. 
Matter, therefore, as of now, may consist not of particle but of waves.” 
Thus in the light of Dr. Einestine's Theory of Relativity also matter 
cannot, be eternal, self-sufiicient and all-pervasive by itself. Bertrand 
Bussell notes, “matter for common sense, is something which persists 
in time and moves in space. But for modern Relativity Physics, 
this view is no longer tenable. A piece of matter has become not a 
persisting thing with varying states, but a series of inter-related 
events. The old solidity is gone and with it the characteristic that, 
to the materialists, made matter more real than fleeting thoughts” 
(Introduction, History of MaterUdism, by Dange). A universal 
eoBScioos principle has thus to be postulated to explain all facts 
mf this world. Hence we conclude with the significant remarks of 
Skneotiats Plank and Eddington. 

'' “i regard matter as derivative of consciousness. CSonsoiousneas 
I tegand ae fandameotar' (Observer, 26th January 1931—^Flaak). 

staff of the World is mind-staff" (The Nature of the 

Pkgsical Worlds, 



A PLEA FOR CALIBAN 


Pbaphulla Kumab Das Gupta 


M. U, C. Women's College, Bardwan 


Calibaii is ntiivereally recognised as one of the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare’s creation. But there has been considerable divergence 
of opinion as regards the interpretation of this character. Some 
would deny him humanity and they seek support to their contention 
in the observation of Prospero : 

‘A freckled whelp hag-horn—not honour’d with 
A human shape.' 


Act. 1. Sc. 2. 


Nay, Dr. Daniel Wilson in ’Caliban; The missing link' broaches a 
fanciful theory, namely that ‘he is a novel anthropoid of a high 
type—such as on the hypothesis of evolution must have existed 
immediately between the ape and man—in whom some spark of 
rational intelligence has been enkindled, under the tutorship of one 
who has already mastered the secrets of nature.’ This is ingenuity 
carried too far. After all, Caliban is a man, though low in the scale 
of civilisation. Miranda’s observation, when first her eyes meet 
Ferdinand : ‘This is the third roan that e’er I saw’, is enough to settle 
all doubts and in the light of this observation, Prospero’s remark 
quoted above may be taken to refer to his misshapen appearance 
unlike the appearance of any normal man. 

Caliban is a man ; but what sort of man? In his Preface to 
‘A new Variorum edition* of ‘The Tempest’ H. H. Furness writes ; 
‘It has become one of the commonplaces of criticisms of the Play 

to say that Caliban is the contrast to Ariel.and that as the 

tricksy spirit is the type of the air and of unfettered fancy, so is the 
abhorred slave typical of the earth and of all brutish appelites ; the 
detested hag-seed is then dismissed blistered all o’er with expressions 
of abhorrence and with denunciations of his vileness, which any print 
of goodness will not take.’' Then be poses a question: ‘Is there, 
then, nothing to be said in favour of Caliban? Is there really and 
truly no print of goodness in him?' 


* yn»- nfM cite* ore solltery vmoe railed in ^Uban'e fsvdttr. Tfasi U Oite(tt|s 
who wrHei: ‘Caliban ie in lome leapects a noble being. 
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Oalilma was the sole inhabitant and, therefore, the sole owner 
of the island where his uiother Sycoraz was banished till Prospero 
came and dispossessed him. He may be taken as the type of the 
nnsophisticated natives without any gloss of civilisation such as the 
white men found in far^ff islands which they colonised. Prospero, 
then, is the white man at his best. And their relation is symbolical 
of the relation between the coloured natives and their white con¬ 
querors. 

What was this relation? Let Caliban speak, for with all his 
depravity, we need not doubt his words : he speaks before Prospeio 
and Prospero does not contradict. When first the white man came, 
he ‘stroked’ the savage and made much of him ; he gave him sweet 
things to eat and taught him language. The savage reciprocated. 
He loved the white man and showed him ‘all the qualities o’ the isle*. 
So days passed, till at last the white man discovered that there was 
a gulf between the two which was unbridgeable In the language 
of Prosper© there was that in Caliban ‘which good nature could not 
abide to be with’, and so a ‘hard lock’ was'assigned to him where 
to dwell. 

But what was this loatbesome element in Caliban 'which good 
nature could not abide to be with'? A general accusation may mean 
anj'thing or it may mean nothing. But no—there is one specific 
charge against Caliban and it is a grave charge : he attempted to 
violate the honour of Miranda. If for this offence the enraged father 
had driven him away from the island or if he had kept Miranda away 
from his impious sight and for himself, he had shunned his presence, 
any such step would have been perfectly understandable. But how- 
evermuch he might dislike the villain, Prospero did nothing of the 
kind Caliban’s movements were restricted, yet all the same he was 
retained in service, even though his daughter might not like 'to look 
on* him. And the reason is plain ; Prospero frankly confesses: 

But, as 'tis, 

We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. 


Act 1. Sc. 2 


This, to spfeak bluntly, is compromise with evil for expediency. And 
it profits neither party : the white man suffers from a sense of superior 
virtue which is not helpful to healthy development of mind, the 
savage jSi^arts under a sense of injustice which makes him revenge¬ 
ful, Pro-ip(»ro is a magician, not the vulgar magician who has 
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obmin«r(M with tbe Devil, bat a magician, who, by virtue of eupeiior 
knowledge, has command over the forces of nature. Wbat is more, 
be is a philosopher who has control over self even under the gravest 
provocation. Yet in his attitude towards Caliban he is out and out 
a dictator. It may be argued that whether he wills it or not, 
Frospero must strike an attitude, for Caliban is sure to take advantage 
of the slightest show of courtesy and leniency and nothing can move 
him except frowns and threats and tortures of the flesh which he 
understands. This, in fact, is the conventional apology of the white 
men for their traditional attitude towards the coloured people. But 
how to explain Prospero’s discourteous call to Ariel; 'Come away, 
servant, come T (Act 1. Sc. 2). This is all the more significant in 
that he immediately changes tone (peihaps because he feels that he 
has been unjustihab]^ impolite) and addresses his favourite spirit as 
‘My Ariel’. Ariel certainly is no mean and contemptible creature, 
as Caliban might be. True, he frets under bondage and threats of 
punishment are sometimes necessary to make him work. Yet this 
does not justify such want of courtesy as the call betrays, specially 
when Ariel is obeying his instructions so faithfully. The truth is 
that with all his greatness—he is almost a superman—Prospero is 
perhaps too conscious of his superiority. This is all the more lament¬ 
able in that be had resigned all earthly power: his dukedom with all 
that it means to bis brother for knowledge and the blessings of a life 
of retirement. As for Caliban, the sense of injustice together with 
the consciousness of his own helplessness makes him stoop to 
treachery, even though treachery seems alien to his nature. Caliban 
is frankly outspoken in his denunciation of Prospero, though he 
knows too well wbat it would cost him. If this be considered as 
an act of desperation, at least his attitude towards the spirits shows 
a fair mind. The spirits torment him night and day ; yet in speaking 
of them he says that they would not torment him ‘unless he bid 'em.* 
(Act [I. Sc. 2). Such a one is not temperamentally deceitful and 
the conclusion seems irresistible that it is the systematic ill treatment 
he receives at the hand of the master that makes bun the traitor 
that he turns out to be. 


Caliban is of the earth, earthy. But the fact remains that he 
gets little justice from Prospero and, for that matter, from the readers 
whose judgment is blinded by the glamour of Prospero's personality. 
Take a trivia! instance : *1 must eat my dinner’, grumbles Caliban 

(Abt I* Sc. 2), evidently irritated at being called so peremtorily and 


critics at once seize upon it as an indication of his gluttony. 01sttony, 
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is bad enongh, and it is not tmHkely that those ipIiq lack spisitQid 
foOl would become gluttonous, Tet who would not grus^e if oaUad 
bj the master when taking meals? Man certainly does not liye on 
bread alone; yet who is there who can do without bread? 

No, Caliban never gets a square deal. Commenting on his 
resentment at being dispossessed of what he thought was bis by light 
of inheritance, Percival writes, “With the same justice or injuMioe 
did the savages of the New World charge the European conqoist adores 
from Spain and the colonizers or ‘planters’ from England, with ex- 
propiiating them of tbeir lands; the answer of both to the charge is 
the same: “We civilized you in return, and this is no robbery, but 
a fair exchange”; and this, and more, might, well have been Prospero’s 
answer to Caliban.” * Poor Caliban can expect little justice from 
critics who are so unabashed in their advocacy of colonialism. 

Yet, after all. the fact that he was dispossessed of the island did 
not weigh much with Caliban. In fact, for all we know he must 
have surrendered his rights willingly and would doubtless have felt 
happy even under thraldom, if only he had been kindly treated. The 
truth is Caliban has no conception of liberty and this, it may be 
incidentally pointed out, uas the plague-spot in the character of the 
average native. If the savage inhabitants of far-off lands succumbed 
before the impact of the superior civilisation of the white men, they 
did so because they did not know how to value freedom and in con¬ 
sequence suffered from a sense of inferiority complex. Caliban frets 
nnder the tyranny of Prospeio and when opportunity seems to offer 
itself, from a sense of frustration he readily transfers bis allegiance 
to Stepbano. Tliis is understandable. But the mere prospect of being 
freed from the old shackles makes him forget that even if old shackles 
fall off, of his own choice he has forged new chains of slavery. Caliban 
is jubilant like anything and wild with joy be sings : 

No more dams I'll make for fish ; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring ; 

Nor scrape trencher, nor wabh dish: 

‘Ban, ‘Ban, Cacaliban 

Has a new ma8tei>*-*Get a new man. 

The poor fool concludes: 

Tkeodom* hey-day 1 bey-day, freedom 1 freedom, hey day, fireedoml 

[Act 1I» 8c. 8 

Tamport, p. 191. 
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Tfcia M morl^. With the savage who lacks the urge for freedom, 
change of master is freedom enough. Caliban’s objection is simply 
nauseating when, at the very first encounter with Stephano, ho 
gleefully observes, *I’ll kiss thy foot’ (Act 11, Sc. 2) and in a later 
scene (Act 111, Sc. 2) goes even a step farther : ‘Let me lick thy 
shoe.’ Prospm'o never mentions this depravity in bis slave and it is 
bnt natural that he does not, for the white man is apt to make capital 
out of it in his traffic with the savage people. 

Let us now turn to the most abominable trait in Caliban about 
•which Prospero has been vocal. Caliban is grossly sensual and is not 
ashamed to profess that he is. This is sickening. Yet certain things 
need be considered before any final assessment is made. 8ex-nrge, 
after all, is normal in a normal man. It is education, environment 
and social convention that teaches the civilised man in society to 
control this universal appetite. But Caliban has neither education 
nor environment, nor is he restrained by social convention. It may 
be argued : Is not Miranda a child of nature as much unrestnnoed 
by social convention? Yes, she is; but there is a lacuna. Leaving 
aside the question of heredity which, though a very important factor, 
is outside the scope of onr present discussion ; Miranda has both 
education and healthy environment. She has her books, she has 
her father as her companion and guide. But did not Caliban have 
Prospero as his tutor and guide? Yes, but Prospwo was his master 
too and a relentless task-master to boot. If to Miranda Prospero 
is a loving father full of remorse that he had neglected his duties 
towards her while yet he was the Duke of Milan, to Caliban he is 
a relentless task-master feeling complacent that when the savage 
did not know his ‘own meaning’ but would ‘gabble like a thing most 
brutish’, he endowed his ‘purposes with words that made them 
known.’ Caliban is of vile nature (here heredity played its part) and 
for his niiabashed sensuality he was, we may presume, racked with 
‘old cramps’ till be roared, besides being tormented in all imaginable 
and unimaginable ways by spirits who were set upon him. But did it 
occur to Prospero that he was more like a patient to be delicately 
handled than a criminal to be brutally punished? The philosopher- 
father most have judicionaly thrown hints about the mysteries of sex 
to his adoleecent daughter (or bis reply to the query of Miranda; 
‘Sir, are yon not my father?’ in Act. I, Sc. 2 would lose much of its 
aignifioance) and he most have invested the subject with religious awe. 
fint did fafS attempt anything like tha* with OHban? The truth it 
that be puniehed the ofEender bat the offender could not realist tjbilit 
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wh»t he thought to commit was an offeoce against God and man. Ho 
wonder that his passion for Tengeance gathered an added momeatnm 
at being frnstrated. 

Yet, after all, with all his depravity Caliban is not a lost soul. 
For he has feeling for beauty, he is responsive to music. A soul 
that is altogether lost could not have the vision of etberial beauty 
such as the following impassioned, yet controlled outburst of poetry 
suggests: 


The iple is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give us delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand i wangling instruments. 

Will hum about my ears, and sometimes voices, 

That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming. 

The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, wljen I wak’d, 

I cried to dream again. 

[Act JII, Sc. 1. 

A child looks at the beauty of the flower blooming on the leafy twig, 
it yearns for the flower, plucks it, drinks its fragrance and then, as 
it laughs, crushes its petals and throws it away and cries for yet 
another. If this child were taught that beauty and fragrance is best 
enjoyed when the flower is ‘on the tree’ and that once it is plucked 
with ungentle hands, it withers awav, the child would know and 
abjure the cruel sport. When I think of the influence of music on 
this^ wretched creature who gets sympathy from nowhere, when I 
think how after his misadventure, as soon as he realises his folly and 
perhaps for the first time in life bears of pardon from the lips of his 
master,^ he has the goodness to declare that he would be ‘wise 
hereafter and seek for grace’ (mind, the greater villains, Antonio ami 
Sebastian with all their gloss of civilisation do nothing oi the kind,'*— 
yes,' when I think of this aspect of the character of Caliban, 1 am 
tempted to look upon him as a child of nature, whose instinct for 
want of a better guide led him astray and whatever Prospero might 
my about ‘pains humanely taken’, I am afraid there was something 
fundamentally wrong in his way of approach. 

1 1 tbiak 1 sfaitll be doing Prospero no wrong if I snspsot that he Who puniihed 
Caliban for the alightest neglect of doty now pardona a really heinons offence not 11600046 
b 0 has anddaniy develqied « aoftneaa for the poor slave bat beoanse bis heart ai tfajs 
attoQMist la teo foil of bliaa at tbe new tom of events to think of pooiafaing the atrring foal. 



INFANTILE ANXIETY, THE PRECURSOR 

OF NEUROSES 

PROK. P. N. Choubey 

The Science of Clinics has by its logic of development devoted in¬ 
comparably more attention to the somatic aspects than to the psychic 
aspects of haman ailments, though it has long been established that 
many of the organic diseases have their origins in, or, are dependent 
on, or, are linked up with psychic factors, especially emotional factors 
having roots since early childhood. Now-a-days, psychosomatic ap¬ 
proach in psychiatry is of great help to patients suffering from chronic 
diseases like respiratory disturbances, especially bronchial asthma ; 
cardiovascular disturbances, including essential hypertension, vesode- 
{uresBor syncope and migraine ; gastro-inlestioal disturbances, especially 
peptic ulcers, colitis and stomach neurosis etc. Even some chronic 
cases of skin disease and rheumatoid arthritis are reported to be cured 
by proper administration of psychotherapy.^ Freud tries to justify 
the fact that both conscious and unconscious psychic processes are 
somatic. As he aptly puts it : “It thus seems natural to lay the 
stress in psychology upon these somatic processes, to see in them the 
true essence of what is mental.” This conception of Freud explains 
satisfactorily the etiology of somatic neuroses, conversion hysteria, 
somatic paranoia and other organic disea^^es which can be cured by 
an intensive course of psychotherapy. Therefore, onesided tackling 
of the problems of diseases isolated from their mental contents has 
not only marooned the science of psychotherapj, but also affected the 
fuller development of the treatment of physical disorders. And who¬ 
ever realises that man is more than bis body must admit the great 
valne of psycho-somatic approich in modern psjchiatry. 

We live in, what is described as, an Age of Anxiety. Adole¬ 
scence is particularly a period of emotional strains and, as a recent 
investigation into the mental health of Oxford Undergiaduates has 
revealed, the incidence of anxiety neurosis among students is far 
higher than among other people of similar age. 

Before discussing how infantile anxiety leads to neuroses in later 
life, it is better to make a clear distinction between fear and anxiety. 
What we call anxiety varies from mild disquiet and constraint to 


1 Fread, 8. An OuthM of Ptfeho-analytio, 1949, Chapter IV, fuigs 17, 









extreme appreheosioD. It is distiogaisbed from fear partly on tbe 
groonds of lesser intensity and partly because its cause ox object is less 
eleairly defined. Anxiety is not a positive fear of something ; it is an 
apprehension lest something disquieting or harmful should occur. 

Doubt is the root of anxiety. Clinical experience shows that a 
great deal of anxiety arises not from objective, but from subjective, 
causes. In anxiety stales, tbe patient is beset with all manner of 
fears, which he can justify inadequately, if at all. Even the normal 
person may, from time to time, experience anxiety out of all propor¬ 
tion to the objective worries which beset him. ‘*There is nothing on 
earth or in the heavens, nor in the mind of man, which may not 
be the object of anxiety.” It is one of tbe most common distractions 
of daily life, from which few people are fortunate enough to escape. 

It has been revealed by psycho-analysis that anxiety is mainly 
due to the repressed anti-social desires and the intra-psychic conflict 
which is technically called tbe damming-up of tbe libido, or a defen- 
tdve reaction of the ego against the claims of the unrecognized libido, 
VPhidb it projects on to the outside world. So, according to psycho- 
afialysts, morbid anxiety is a danger signal. The danger, however, 
ib not external but internal. The fear of castration is the most 
common cause of repression, since it is for fear of consequence that 
a child is compelled to repress its hate, its jealousy or its sex pleasure, 
so that these impulses being repressed are transformed into morbid 
character traits of psycboneuroses. The primary anxiety, or the first 
experiences out of which later anxiety develops, is a manifestation 
o! onmastered sexual tension. It is an automatic occuirence that 
takes place whenever the organism is flooded with excitement. In 
short, anxiety results from the inhibited sex impulse and is projected 
on to an external situation, which is avoided thereafter by ego's 
mechanisms of defence. By introjection and identification a child 
develops within him a moral self or super ego which prohibits the 
natural activities of the id on tbe one hand and deprives the ego of 
its independence on the other. In this way the bedrock of morbid 
maxiety and guilt is laid in early childhood and adolescence. 

The early symptoms of neuroses generally appear in the form 
of b^utviour disorders which include the phobias of early childhood. 
Fear and anxiety are some of the primary features of infancy, diSd- 
hood, and adolescence. Every normal child becomes frightened if 
lite is kept alone in the dark, meets a stranger, hears a loud 
acHind or sees, for instance, a big black growling dog approadiing. 
And if these unideasant situations are repeated in the life of tbe 
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<4)M, tliftn his ehUdhood pbohias ue ftxad and ingnised. fodeed* 
they g»ow stcoogsr with years aod gradually associated with iostiostnal 
demands, start oauamg anxiety. Sometimes it so happens ttiat a 
mere sight of a lump of cotton or wool may frighten the child, nr 
a small piece of milk (»ream in the mouth with milk may evoke 
nausea and vomiting. Of course, these symptoms require thfui ;>ii g iT 
investigation and psycho-analytical interpretations. 

At the early stage of the development of personality of a small 
child the ego has to face many difficulties, and consequently it is 
subjected to the pressure of early anxiety situations. Freud bolds 
that anxiety in small children is usually caused by Hhe absemm 
of loved or longed-for person*. And aooording to Melanie Sleii), 
anxiety as fear of persecution is predominantly experienced in sma U 
infants even in the first few months of life. So children, of their 
own accord, try to master anxiety through spontaneous play activities. 
Play activities help children in projecting their internal instinctual 
fear and anxiety into the outer world. Hence, play hai a therapeutic 
value and it restores child’s physical and mental health Ahd a 
healthy parent-child-relationship helps the gradual normal Unfolding 
of human personality from the very beginning of life. 

The structure of human personality depends upon the function¬ 
ings of the mental apparatuses, eiz.^ the ego, the id and the snper ego. 
The final stabilization of human personality oan be achieved cnlf 
when a perfect harmonization of the ego, the id and the snper ego, 
is established on the basis of the formation of an Bgo-Ideal. But 
the rational balance between the ego and the super ego is seldom 
experienced; and few persons are fortunate enough to escape Ike 
intra-psychic conflliot. As Anna Freud* says, ‘‘Super ego ie Ihtt 
mischief maker which prevents the ego's coming to a friendly undar- 
standing with the instinct. It sets up an ideal standard, according 
to which sexuality is prohibited and aggression pronounced to be 
anti-social. It demands a degree of sexual renunciation and reekrio- 
tion of aggression which is incompatible with psychic health. The 
ego is completely deixived of ita independence and reduced to the 
btatUB of an instrument for the execution of the euper ego’s wishes; 
the result is that it becomes hostile to instmet and incapable of 
enjoyment.** Our clinical experience shows that sometimee severe 
mental physical straine cause deepest anxiety situatioo, sod io 
(his way many unfortunate people succumb to neurosis; the teseew 

• Prwod, Anna—Tfce Sgo and tfce Meahanitmt of Defanee, 1918, Ohsptet V, psfft 19 . 
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k that' tlid difference between norms! end tibe neqrotie is onl^ 
of quantity and not of quality. I conclude this short paper with a 
few case histories from my personal experience, which are perhaps 
typical:— 

Case No. 1. Mr. X, a medical man, aged 30, got manned, but 
be divorced his wife. He was suffering from morbid anxiety and 
dread accompanied by a sense of congestion in the bead and constant 
apprehension of impending danger and death. He often felt his 
pulse and eomplained of its irregnlarlty. He suffered from nnusnal 
night sweating, general tremor, irritability, gastro-intebtinal disturb, 
ances and impotence. He was under psychological treatment for 
nearly two years, and now he is fully cured and leading a normal 
life. It was a case of anxiety neurosii-. 

In course of psychotherapy it was found that he was suffering 
from repressed passive homosexuality arising out of his infantile 
maladjustment and frustration. There was an incidence of incest 
at the age of fourteen. He was a very nervous and anxious type 
of boy. 

Patient’s family history showed that he had a boisterous and 
eccentric father who tortured him and quarrelled with other members 
of his family, especially his mother. His mother committed suicide 
when he was a boy of ten. In short, Mr. X’s upbringing was sadl) 
neglected and bis family life was most unhappy. 

Case No. 2. Mr. Y, a social worker, aged 32, unmarried, came 
with the following symptoms : He was willing to marry but the force 
of the counter wish was so strong in him that he could not marry. 
He was in the habit of following women in the street though he 
knew it to be illegal and immoral. He had the desire of rubbing his 
penis on other’s body, especially on the body of the leader-type 
personality. While travelling in a tram car or a public bus he used 
to count how many female passengers were there in it and in the 
opportune moment to touch their body. He was under treatment 
nearly for two years and a half. He had achieved much improvement. 
It Was a case of obsession-compulsion psychoneurosis. 

Patient’s childhood history showed that one of his widowed 
Mmto used to rub his little penis regularly at the time of massaging 
oil before bath. At times the patient felt Ihit he was tl.e son not 
of his father but of his youngest maternal uncle. The patient was 
the only child of his parents. In bis early infancy his father married 
a aecond wife and since then he and his mother were living in his 
maternal uncle’s house. From early childhood Mr. Y was very 
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norvoiis, and emotional. At the age of fourteen he developed 
homosexuality which persisted up to his twentieth year. 

Case No. 3, A boy of 8, was very shy, nervous and delinquent. 
He had a long-standing thumb-sucking habit and nocturnal neurosis. 
He was suffering from nightmare and anxiety dreams. The child's 
family history showed that his father was a perfect gentleman, but 
his mother was a hysteric lady, who used to pick a quarrel with 
anybody, especially her husband. 

The child was under psychological treatment. The parents were 
advised to re-establish a healthy paient-child relationship; and the 
boy was asked to draw whatever he hked and to play with other 
children of his age. In the beginning the boy was a bit hesitant, 
but gradually he adjusted himself. Now, liis behaviour is completely 
changed and he is studying in Class VIII. 

APPENDIX 

A Broad classilfication of Menial Disorders : — 

A. Psycho-nouroses or Neuroses 

(1) Ilysttria: 

(a) Conversion Hysteria 
(h) Anxiety Hysteria 
(c) Other unclassified 

Forms of emotional reaction: 

(() Gastrointestinal reaction, 

(it) Cardiovascular reaction, 

(lii) Genitourinary reactions, e.ff, 

menstrual difficulty, urinary irregularities, frigidity in women 
and impotence in men. 

(iv) Psychogenic allergic reaction etc. 

(2) Obsessive—compulsive Psycho-nouroses. 

(8) Anxiety Neuroses 

(4) Neurasthenia 

(6) Hypochondria 

B. Psychoses (Functional) 

(1) Schizophrenia (Dementia Praeoox) 

(a) Simple type 

(b) Hebephrenic^type 

(c) Katatonic type 

(d) Paranoid type 
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(2) Paranoia (Paranoid Siatei) 

(8) Manic DepresaiTd Payofaosea. 

G. Sexual Perversions 

(1) Homosexuality 

(2) Exhibitionism—observationism 
(8) Sadism— Masochism 

(4) Fetishism 

(5) Narcissism 

(6) Pygmalianism 
(7j Bestiality 

D. Amentia or Mental Deficiency 

(Congenital d Acquired) 

(]} Morosis (Feeble-mmdedness) 

I.Q 61-90, 

(2) Imbecility — I.Q. 31-60. 

(3) Idiocy — I.Q. 10-80. 

E. Psychoses other than Functional 

(1) Epileptic Psychoses 

(2) Toxic Psychoses 

(8) Tranmatic Psychoses 

(4) General Paralysis (G.P.I.) 

(5) Psychoses due to disturbance of circulation 

(6) Psychoses due to melaboho disturbance 

(7) Psychoses due to the growth of tumor in the brain 

(8) Psychoses due to unknown causes, e g., Huntinton's 

chorea and Paralysis agitans. 

(9) Senile Dementia. 



RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND 
PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT 


pBor. SWNIBAB Bhattaoharya, M.A, (Edn.), M.A. (Lond.) T.D. (Lond.). 

The THBORETrcAL Framework 

As the techniques adopted in this investigation consisted of inventories 
on the one hand and situation tests on the other it will be proper to 
construct a theoretical frame-work (a) so as to explain all the considerations 
underlying the construction of the inventories and situation test and (b) to 
put forward the arguments in favour of accepting Teacher’s ratings aiitk 
respcmses of the criterion-group as the criteria for validation of tests on 
persistence and interest respectively. 

The questionnaire method of personality study involves a series of 
questions combined into a single measuring scale. But where is the 
justification for believing that the responses to a few questions will faithfully 
reflect one’s feelings, dispositions, al)ilities or traits? Tn general, alter¬ 
native choices in the form of ‘ yes ‘ no ’ and (?) are supplied and the 
subject's response is taken at its face value and treated as an index of 
his actual characteristics under similar circumstances. When an individual 
acts in the same manner on difler^nt occasions, it means that the groups 
of stimuli is presented on these occasions have the same personal signi¬ 
ficance for him. This fundamental fact forms the basis of Allport's 
assumption of ‘ Generalised Tendencies’ within the organism, which he 
described in short as ‘ traits ’. Cattel’s view of traits is also similar, as 
according to him, trait is nothing but a collection of reactions or responses 
bound by some kind of unity which permits the responses to be gathered 
under one term and treat in the same fashion for most purposes. 

So, in the present investigation it can be assumed that personality 
originates and develops through the interactions of four main sectors: the 
cognitive sector, the affective sector, the oonnativo sector and the physical 
sector. 

Cokstruction of the Questionnaire for assessment of persistence 

The construction of this questionnaire was stimulated by the con¬ 
sideration that such a test on persistence is rare in this country and as 
such would be of value if it proved reliable and valid .\s this was intended 
for application and validation in West Bengal this was constructed in 
Beng^i with a view to avoiding the influence of verbal factor. The 
questionnaire contains eighteen items which have been constructed with an 
eye to a particular connotation of the term. As the term persistence may 
have different meanings to different people it i*? perhaps wise to describe 
here, how and in what sense this term has been used in this investigation.. 
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As persistence has been tentatively defined here as ' a trait by virtue of 
which an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, inspite of 
difficuliaes or obstacles’, the following oonsiderations were taken into 
account before framing tlie test items. 

A person who is not steadfast quickly gets bored with a job, neither 
can he be expected to finish a task if difficulty arises. On the other hand, 
a man who is persistent pays little attention to how long it takes him tf< 
finish a job or to what is going around him; he is a person who never rests 
or feels satisfied until he has got over the difficulty and finished the work 
started. This view of persistence is quite in keeping with that given by 
MaoArtbur in his Ph.D. Thesis.^ There lias been another attempt to 
phrase questions in an indirect manner so that the child would not realise 
that he was revealing himself.® The situations chosen wore within the 
experience of the particular age group and tlie nuinber of such situations 
was limited in number. As Vernon says, "It is a mistake to make the 
test too long because the testees get bored and respond in a stereotyped 
manner, failing to consider each item on its merits”. Both tlie question¬ 
naires were made deliberately short and handy for making them effective 
from the standpoints of administration and scoiing as well. 


Administration 

Before actually applying the questionnaires the writer considered it 
advisable to create favourable* situations for fhe successful administration 
of the tests. The purpose of the investigation had to be kept concealed and 
a plausible explanation was offered when one was called for. 

It was deemed essential io diminish as far us possible any feeling of 
strangeness or excitement on the testees and to reduce the unnatural and 
artificial conditions of the testing situation and as such the necessity for 
developing a cordial relation with the testees before the actual application 
of the tests was kept in view. 


Scoriiuj 

The following scoring principle w’hh adojited for discriminating the 
more persistent from the less persistent In the case of qui'stionnaire I. 
the subject would reeeixe plus one eicry time he underlined the response 
denoting the presence of the trait measured and lliis was sometimes ‘ yes ’ 
and sometimes ‘no’. But in all cases a ‘doubtful’ (?) response will 
score zero. 

The method of scoring in questionnaire II is a bit different. Subjects 
are to write down the name of one of the persons (imaginary) described 
in each part of the story and thus scoring will depend upon which person 
they associate most readily with themselves. 

Construction of the Inventory for the Assessment of Interest 

Inspite of the fact that inventories suffer from a number of limitations 
it was considered that the questionnaires may serve some purpose for 
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drawing out releTant mformation about the likes and dislikes in a pikirtieular 
field. All ttie questions were intended to place the individuals in Sdoh 
situations that their responses might be of value and significance to the 
investigator 

The construction of this questiouuuire was guided by the theories 
underlying Kuder preference Record. The final questionnaire took the 
pattern of the above card and thus 60 items were placed in different 
combinations each group containing three different items representing 
different fields of interest. Instead of getting a list of scattered items 
responded the idea of grouping them in order to increase the range of scores 
and provide scope for cheeking and better discrimination stimulated the 
investigator to frame the questionnaire according to the above mentioned 
Preference Card. There ore 60 items designed to measure six different 
types of interest and arranged in 20 different groups. Most of the items 
demanded information about the subjects’ actual participation in different 
fields of activities or the feeling aI)Out what would be done and bow could 
he react in certain situations. 

In short, the jjreference card was an inventory attempting to draw 
information about the subjects’ preferences, likes and interest (dominant) 
by placing the individuals in such abstract situations as would indicate the 
subject’s iiderest in every sense of the term. The consideration behind 
the construction of the inventory was quite in keeping with Strong’s view 
of interest. 


Administrniion and ficoring 

Inspite of the written directions at the top of the inventory it was 
considered advisable to make instructiojis clear before, actually administering 
the test. Unifoi'inity in procedure for administering the tests was another 
important conditions. 


Scoring 

The subject would receive 1, 2 and 3 for his responses indicating 
least, average and highest preference to each of questions forming a group. 
The range of scores will therefore vary from 10 to 30 as there are 20 items 
for the assessment of each type of interest. lit other words, 
the testee is told to rank his order of preference to the three answers to 
such questions forming each group. The scoring principle is in keeping 
with that followed in the Allport and Vernon’s Study of Values. 

Construction of situational tests 

Though the Preference card car inventory formed the main techuiquas 
for ttie assessment of interest, still certain situational tests of ad hoc igrpe 
were evolved for comparison and analysis. As mentioned before, intorast 
has been taken to be “as complex es amalgam of subjective feelings and 
objective behaviour tendencies”.* 
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tFhe inT«ftig»tor, therefore, was eonscious of the various dimeitsiaos 
of interest and tried to test an individuars relative standing on six main 
typos of interest through his actual participation in certain standardHied 
activities or situations and analysis of the relative influences of diflenmt 
objects on the individu^’s mind. 

The first situational test was constructed with the hc^ that this 
will give the investigator greater opportunities to observe the subject's 
responses to actual life like situations on the basis of his participatioh in 
the activities presented in the test. The items comprising the test have 
been so selected that they may give indication of the subjects expressed 
interest in relevant fields. The items either demand some infcarmation 
» hie preliminary knowledge in relevant fields of interest and mostly cover 
tiie different aspects of each field. For example the items designed to 
assess one's interest in Art comprised activities demanding his motivation 
in drawing some sketches, sense of colour composition, sense of perspectives 
and proportion. Similarly, the items designed to assess one technical 
interest comprised situations demanding subject’s infcamation and 
familiarity about certain common parts of ordinary things mostly used in 
every day life but evoking mechanical or technical interest. 

There are five items for assessing each t^pe of interest arranged in 
different combinations so as to increase the efficiency of the test in dis- 
eriminating. Three items have been put in each group and the subject 
is to chose one out of the three. Thus for assessing six types of interest 
there are thirty items set in 20 possible groups and each group of three 
items will be presented one after another. 


Scoring 

For each successful participation in every activity the subject will 
score 1 and thus the range of score will be from 0 to 10 in each field of 
interest. Thus the relative standing on six main types of interest may 
be deduced from the total pattern of responses. In this connections it is 
worth while to mention that in the twenty groups, each type of interest 
has been represented 10 times and as such if in all the groups anyone 
successfully participates in activities representing the some type of interest 
then he will score the maximum i e., 10 and his standing on that type 
of interest will be the highest. 


Construction of Situation Test No. 3 

The construction of this test was stimulated by the consideration 
that erne’s interest may find expression through his preference of oertiun 
ndws iteriis to oth^. There are thirty news items pertaining to different 
fields of interest presented in different combinations in 20 groups and the 
airibjeet is to chose one of the three items forming each group, lor perusal 
underlining. The adminisixation and the scoring principle are similar 
to that fcfllowed in the former case (i.e., Situatiem Test No. 2). 
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Con$iniction of Situation Te»t No. 4 

This c(»nprised a new technique based on the Msumption that the 
objects in which one is more interested are retained more than the otiier 
which do not evoke so much interest. On the basis of this the test was 
constructed and a number of cards containing sketches of equal number 
of objects in different fields of interest comprised the test. The total 
number of such card was originally five and each card contained six items, 
one from each field. 


Administration and Scoring 

Each card would be presented for a few seconds, say 2 seconds before 
the subjects who vill be asked to vrite the names of the objects they have 
retained after each presentation For each item retained and described 
a score of 1 + in respective field will be given For example, if one out of 
a total ot 15 items retained and reproduced 10 belong to Technical field the 
individual’s standing on the same will be obviously dcmiinant Thus the 
number of items in a particular field of interest forming the majority will 
indicate the dominant interest of the individual. 

Construrtion of the Information Test 

This test was devised with a view to serving as one of the subsidiary 
checks on the assumption that anyone keeps a wider range of information 
in a particular field in which he is more interested than in the one in 
which he has lesser interest This attempt is quite In keeping with ttiat 
of E. A. Peel who has devised a test which accentuates a more certain 
knowledge of things in which the testee has the greater interest than 
things in which he has a lesser interest. 

The test contained 86 items of which six pertained to each type of 
interest. 


Administration and Scoring 

This is a group test to be applied with a clear instruction that all the 
items should be attempted Each correct answer will fetch a score of 1 
and thus the range of scores for each type of interest is 0 to 6 

Construction of the Questionnaire for the Assessment of persistence 

The construction of this questionnaire was stimulated by the scanidneas 
of such instiuments in this country. It was also hoped that such a tea* 
would be of value in the field of education and guidance, if it proved 
reliable and valid. It must be admitted that Oattel’s 16 P. F. Test and 
Bemreuter’s Personality Inventoiy contributed to its construction. 

As the term persistence may have different meanings to diff*mit 
people, it is perhaps wise to describe here, how and in what * 008 * tfeAl 
term has been used in this investigation. Aa persistence has been 
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tively defined here ae a tsrAit by virtue of which an individual eontinuM in 
itea^ast pursuit of an aim, inspite of difficulties or obstacles, the foUovring 
considerations were taken into account before constructing a questionnaire 
for its assessment. 

In this connection it may be mentioned tiiat the questionnaire is 
an adaptation of the questionnaire constructed and validated by the author 
in England. The recent one has been constructed in Bengali in order to 
avoid language difficulty and it contains 18 items for assessing persistence 
only. 


A3mtni$iraiion and Scoring 

Oral instructions are to be given in addition to the written directions 
on the top of the questionnaire. Tlie necessity for complete honesty when 
answering deserves special emphasis 

The subject would receive 1 each tune he will underline the response 
denoting the presence of the trait measured; this was sometimes ‘ yes ’ 
and sometimes * no ’. 

Conatmcfion of Questionnaire No S for the assessment of persistener' 

The idea of constructing another disgnided questionnaire appeared 
to be mcnre psychological as Symond^ observes, “It is probable that dis- 
guided questionnaires are more valid than those which are straight forward 
in their approach”. It seemed desirable therefore, to phrase questions 
in an indirect manner so that the child did not realise that he was revealing 
himself. The situations chosen were within the experience of the 14—17 
years old boys and girls and might form a story. The story included 
six situations. In both the questionnaires for the assessment of persist* 
ence, it will be seen that the number of items is not large and this was 
deliberate. 


Construction of the Situation Test 
(For the assessment of persistence) 

It was anticipated that shortage of time and other circumstances 
would not allow the investigator to apply existing situation tests of per¬ 
sistence. The situation test was, therefore, constructed so that its findings 
might be compared with those of the questionnaire 1. The investigator 
decided to present three situation tests to the children at the same time 
with the oleiff instruction that they were at full liberty'to spend all the 
tiifie available on any one of them instead of attempting all the three. ^ Alter* 
natively, they asked to record the order of preferrace and |he ti&e they 
began and gave up in each case. It was not considered desirable to'try 
to elifiit a high degree of or^iinal motivation for the tests. At his first 
msetiog with the children, the experimenter told i^em that he |vould 
ask theiA to dq certain games for ascertaining their speed of action, ^They 
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wel% alio iold that would be given the opportunity to lay any of them 
M long as they liked within the time-limit. Thus the purpose of tbe 
situation test was kept concealed, as it was intended to observe them 
imder normal motivational conditions. The battery of tests presented a 
variety of three tests in the form of games;— 

(1) Dotting and Pricking, (2) Crossing Vowels and (3) Writing natural 
numbers, and separating the odd numbers from the even by distinctive 
marks. Tbe aim of the situation test was to estinjatc persistence, i.e,, 
how long one could stick to a job, however, difficult aTid boring it might 
be. McArthur’s definition of persistence that “persistence is a virtue by 
which an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, in spite ol 
difficulties or olwtacles’’ was kept in view. 

It is true that the quality of persistence mainly required in the field 
of education is mixed with iutollieence, but at the same time it appears 
to be true that people need persisItMiee in CiTluin jobs whieli at the moment 
are dull. This is particularly so with the beginners in any language or in 
Arithmetic where repetition seems to be the only way of learning and 
practice offers the key to atUanee. Tbe tests presented in this investiga¬ 
tion were not eornjiletely Tiniiitelligcnt ncti\itiea as each of them demanded 
understanding of the pvincijde according to which each game was to be 
done. 

The writer made the following assumptions before constructing his 

test: 

(i) That persistence is not necessarily related to high intelligence and 
that there is a special trait called persistence that is independent of 
intelligeuee. 

(u) That less persistent persons change thoir occupations in a given 
time more often than the more persistent persons. Thus the scoring of this 
situation test was guided by this consideration and individual scores were 
calculated by dividing the total time spent (in this case almost the same 
as the maximum time allowed, few giving up entirely before time) by 
the number of changes. Tf an individual stuck to one job for tho whole 
period he naturally scored more than one who changed two or three times. 

The Construction of the Criteria 

In a domain such as })ersonalitv, the selection of a criterion 
against which to ineusurc the test results forms one of the crucial 
steps in an experimental investigation like the present one But it 
appears to he impossible to obtain a fully ndiahle standard by which to 
judge the result fumisln«d by the tests or questionnaires. There are no 
dependable criteria upon which objective validation of the measure used 
might be based. 

There are rftKligs on the one hand and otht'r types of tests on the 
other, put is it possible to have absolute assessments of personality 
Mpecte like p^istence and interest. According to Burt “even a person¬ 
ality an abstraction, a child is not an isolated unit..".what tbe 

psychologist has to study are the interactions between a 'personalia* and 
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of whioh it f<»m8 a part”. The same attitude is revealed by Mu»»y-«t«al 
bd their proposal for a theory of personality. They said, "Since at every 
moment, an organism is within an environment which largely determines 

its behaviour, and since the environment changes.the conduct of an 

individual cannot be formulated without a oharacterisaMon of each con¬ 
fronting situation, physical and social’'. True it is that, no judgment can 
possibly be regarded as final, but in the absence of a reliable criterum the 
best possible one should be selected. The question as to what is the b^t 
possible criterion is very controversial. Therefore, the writer has con¬ 
sidered it advisable to obtain estimates of the degree to which the subject 
possesses the traits in question, from persons who have had an opportunity 
of observing him for some time under a variety of conditions. This is of 
course, a deliberate step to evade unnecessary debates and the writer feels 
justified in doing so. Batings are according to Vernon, ’ most inadequate 
as the sole criteria of a person’s traits, or as the sole source of 
data for the scientific study of personality ’—^The writer is quite 
conscious of the limitations of ratings. The writer has, therefore, reason^ 
to look out for other suitable criterion particularly for validation of interest 
tests. 


Criterion for Validation of teats or inventories on interests 

As ratings are not the only criteria for selection of tests which 
intend to measure something involving motivation, it will be wise to select 
some other criterion group for comparing the test results smd thereby 
validating the instruments. For this purpose different groups in different 
institutions, via.. Technical, Commercial, Art, Agricxiltural, Science and 
Academic showing better success in successive examinations have 
been selected. If it is observed that the items in the different tests 
designed to detect particular interest are favourably responded to and a 
significant correlation be found out between the responses of respective 
groups and corresponding ratings of Judges some evidence of external validity 
may be obtained. Thus the criterion group has been selected for a more 
objective validation in the case of interest assessment. 

The intention of the \^Titer was therefore to obtain of Judges’ 
opinion and (2) responses of the successful groups in different branches or 
wings for serving as criteria for validation of tests on persistence and 
interest. 


The Pilot Study 

It seemed desirable to conduct a pilot study before starting the main 
experiment. 

The Pilot study was expected: (a) to give the experimenter a 
definite Idea of the various stages of the experiment beforehand so that 
the experience gained from the Pilot study might be of help in ease 
anpdifi^^on and improvement of the test materials or zevisioa of the 
•tsiridxig programme proved necessary, (6) to give the experimenter practice 
in ik^bsitnistering the tests, puticxilarly in such respects as standardkntion 
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ol emphasis in oral directions. It would also provide infcarmatioti as to 
(1) the lengi^B of time needed for the questionnaires, (2) the reactions of 
the subjeets to the tests, (8) the suitability of the tests to the age, abilities 
and interests of the boys, (4) the adequacy of the directions. 

Population 

The Population seleoed for the Pilot study consisted of boys and 
girls from six different types of instituions, viz., technical, commercial, 
art, agricultural, etc., the age of the population ranging from 14 to 17 years 

Technique 

Techniques adopted in this study comprised two questionuaires and 
two situational tests each for the assessment of persistence and interest, 
teacher’s ratings on a five point scale and interview. 

The purpose of the pilot study was mainly to make necessary revfsion 
of the test in the light of the experience gathered and therefore, the main 
techniques were applied on a handy number of boys and girls for internal 
validation of the items comprising the tests. 

Administration 

The tests were applied in different institution with the help of the 
members of the staff The question took about RO minutes to complete. 
After a gap of 10 minutes the situation tests were presented one by one. 
In each case verbal instruction were given and an attempt was made to 
keep the test situations almost uniform As regards the teacher’s ratings, 
three teachers were personally requested bv the experimenter to rate the 
boys and girls on a five-point scale and to submit an agreed estimate of 
each boy and girl after confermg on individual ratings Neeessarv instruc¬ 
tion were provided to each rater on a printed sheet and they were asked to 
base their opinion about each subject on objective study and analysis^. 

Directions for Teacher's Eatings on Persistence 

(T) Please read the whole scale before rating any item 

(IT) In rating each item disregard your ratings for that child ou 
any other item 

(III) Firstly, please try to rate the entire gioiip of children on 
persistence, keeping in mind that persistence is a general 
quality of continually trying to accomplish a task in spite of 
difficulties or clinging to a purpose in the face of oppositions. 

(TV) Try to base your ratings on observations taken over a period 
of three weeks from now, in the class-room, dining games or 
outside school activities. Any observations supporting your 
ratings might be recorded on a separate sheet. 

(V) IKie following scale should, however, be taken into oonsidei'a* 
tion before starting tlie work. 

(VI) Please allow a minimum gap of two drys in between the two 
ratings. It is a five point scale in which you are requested to 
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/udiioate your assessments, tn this connection it is Worth 
noting that there may be a general tendency to place your 
remarks in the middle of the scale and none towards the higher 
end. This can be avoided by observing the following scheme: 


B D G B A 

5% 25% 40% 26% 5% 

Description of the Scale , 

B. Very low or poor, i e., loses interest or gives \ip an activity as soon 
as he meets with the slightc“.t difficulty, never takes any job with a 
view to sticking to it. 

D. Low, i.e.. gives up on activity soon after coming up against one or 
«two stumbling blocks, or easily changes to another after feeling 
slightly bored 

C. Average, i e , will strive to overcome difficulties, if the laboxir involved 
is not too overwhelming or will go on doing one ]ob if he is not too bored. 

B. High, i.e., will strive to reach the goal even though the time involved 
may be fairly considerable. 

A. Very high, i.o , will not give up until the goal is reached or totally 
exhausted, no matter how much time and energy is involved. 
Keeping in mind the procedure outlined in the assessment of per 
sistence, and avoiding at all costs the considciation of any other quality, 
attainment or l)ehaviour, please assess as accurately as possible the per¬ 
sistence of each child 

Similarly for the rating of the interest bv the teachers, the different 
types of interest as classified in the present invcsUgnlion were described 
as follows: 

(A) Academic int'^rest means lie likes to rad and write, literally 
jobs, writing essays, editing, studving history, solving problems of 
Mathematics, surveying a placi or a societv and works of similar types 
are included in this area, 

(B) Scientific interest inisns that one likes to discover new facts, 
to observe and nnalvise things for a systematic study. 

(0) Technical interest means that one likes to work with machines 
and tools to handle small pirts of inechanienl things like watch, torch¬ 
lights camera, belts etc , to trv for devisine something out of the spare 
parts, etc. 

(]")) Commercial interest ineniis one shows preference for keeping 
accounts, making small bargains, observing price index and showing definite 
inclination towards business or such projects. 

(E) Artistic interest means one likes to do creative work including 
painting, decorating, making attractive designs, writing poems, participat¬ 
ing in dramatic performances, etc Agricultural interest means one likes 
to do productive work with the soil including growing vegetables, garden¬ 
ing, - 6 * 0 * This comprses ones tendency to some experimental work on 
fattillcation, manuring and cultivation. 



A GLIMPSE INTO THE CHINESE 
CONSTITUTION 


SuBiiASH Chandiu Babker 

Introduction The Chinohe peojde’s struggle for national hidependenoe 
and unity achieved its ■victory m 1949. The significance of this victory 
is gauged wlien it is recalled that by this single stroke the imperialist 
system was deprived of about 40 jier cent of th" colonial hinterland it 
still had in the days of the Second World War * 

After the victory in the revolutionary war against the corrupt and 
decaying Kuoniiutnng the first concern of the lenders of the revolution ■was 
the economic ndiabilitatioii of the eoiintrv which had been ravaged by 
civil and iiitennitioiial wars for about a quarter of a century since the death 
of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen in 1925 It became at once quite obvious that 
economic rchabililution could liuidly be undertaken without having a 
constitutional fimnework Tlie constitution intioduced by the Kuomlntang 
was w'holly unworkable and it was therefore necessary to adopt the funda* 
mental laws of the land williin the shortest possible time. In such 
circumstances the Chinese Pe<j]>le’s Political Consultative Conference, to 
which every political party of any importance in China other than the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique sent i|s repiesentatiies, met in Peking in 
September, 1949, and adopted the Common r}ogramme as the Provisional 
Constitution of the People’s llejuiblic of Chum The common programme 
envisaged the coinentioii of an All-China Peojile’s Congi'ess which was to 
exercise the Supieme Stale power Pending the convocation of that 
Congress elected 1« universal adult franchise, the Common Programme 
laid down, “the Plenarv Session ol the Chinc'se People’s Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference shall exercise the fiinetious and powers of the All-Chinese 
People’s Congress’’.® With the completion of the rehabilitation of the 
national economy by 1952, conditions were ripe for holding national elections 
and the electoral laws were promulgated on March 1, 1953, according to 
which elections were duly held during 1953-54. Simultaneously the 
question of planning the futuie development of the national economy and 
the adoption of a i-egular constitution also came to the fore. 

Accordingly the Central People's flovernment apjiointed a Committee 
of thirty-tiiree members headed hy Chairman Mao Tse-tnng in January, 
1953 for preparing a draft constitution for consideration by the National 
People’s congi-ess which would soon come into being following the conclu¬ 
sion of the national elections In March of the following year (1964) the 
Drafting Committee accepted as its firat draft' the one submitted to it 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China* fof which 
again the Chairman was Mao Ihe-tung], Discussions of that draft ware 
organised on a wide scale in Peking and other cities in which about 8009 
people reportedly participated. The draft, changed in the light d Ulott 
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difleuwlons, was published by the Oentanl Gewemmeut on June 14, 1954 
as the first ** !Draft Constitution of Chinese Pec^le’s Bepublie" for 
** people all ot« the country to discuss According to ofl&oial statementa 
about fifteen crores of people took part in the discussions following the 
publieation of the draft 4 and about 1,180,420 amendments suggested.* 

The draft constitution was further modified in the light of those 
disouBsions and suggestions and then adopted by the Central QoTemment 
on September 9, 1954. 5(a) It was then placed before the first session 
ctf the National People’s Congress of the People’s Bepublie of China on 
September 16, 1964 along with a report of the Drafting Committee read 
by Liu Shao*Chi. After five days’ discussions the National People’s 
Congress adopted the constitution of China on September 20, 1954 by the 
unanimous vote of the eleven hundred and ninety-seven deputies present.* 
It took 20 months from the date of the appointment of the Drafting 
Committee for the constitution to emerge in its final shape. 

The Constitution of the People’s Bepublie of China—^world’s largest 
republic—^is a relatively small document consisting of 106 articles and a 
Preamble* (thus fulfilling one of the conditions of an ideal constitution!. 
It is largely based on the Common Programme adopted by the first plenary 
sessimi of the Chinese People’s Political consultative Council (CPPCC) in 
September, 1949 and drows heavily upon the “ experience of the advanced 
socialist states, headed by the Soviet Union ”■ Liu Shao-chi describes it 
as a " step forward on the basis of the Common Programme ’. However 
in some important respects it widely differs from the Common Programme. 
Among the new features not contained in the Common Programe are, in 
addition to the changes in the Governmental structure the provision for 
elected Government bodies, the right of recall of deputies, and lastly, 
a provision for the amendment of the constitution. 

The constitution is meant for a period of transition and, on the 
admission of no less an authority than Liu Shao-chi himself, contains many 
provisions of the nature of a programme which are not ordinarily included 
in constitutional documents. 

Chabaoter cf the State 

The constituton, as the Preamble says, consolidates the gains of the 
Chinese people’s revolution and the political and economic victories won 
since the founding of the People’s Bepublie of China in 1949. However, 
it also ’’refiects the basic needs of the state in the period of transition, 
as well as the general desire of the people as a whole to build a socialist 
society'’. 


OigECTS OP THE COKSTITOTION 

The ob^t of the constitution is to facUitate the socialist transfoema* 
tion of the country and to ensure *’the gradual abolition of the system of 
es^Ioftatton of man by man and the building of a socialist sodety”. 
Bofih tmnsfoxmatlon has to be taken in a planned muiner, says Artkde 15. 
After thi dbolH^ of feudalism through the operadoa of a properly piwsed 
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land nferm programme during 1950-02 iliere remain four budo ^fpaa of 
oirnenhip in China! State (aoeialiat) property; cOnoperativa propeit 3 f; 
in^fvidttAl ownership and capitalist own^hip. The oonsiatutioa in 
▼arious articles lays down that all tiiese forms of ownendup axe 
to be transformed into socialist ownership. But such transformatioa 
has to be made in a peaceful and gradual manner. Violence is to be 
avoided in every way. Says Liu Shao-Chi, one of the outstanding leaders 
of New China. “We must use peaceful means of transformation not <mly 
in the case of agriculture and handicrafts, but also in ibe case of Capitalist 
industry and Commerce. 

The record of the State in fulfilling the aims of socialist iaransforma* 
tion as set down in the constitution has been imprcsssive indeed. Vast 
changes have occurred in the economic and social life of China since the 
time the constitution was adopted in September, 1954 Great strides have 
been made towards bringing the individual peasant and handicraftsmen 
into collective and to nationalize the industries yet left in private hands. 
At the end of June, 1966, 91 7 per cent (eleven crores) of China’s twelve 
orore peasant households had joined agricultural producers’ co-operatives 
of various grades ranging from elementary to ftilly socialist ones. As a 
matter of fact seven and a half crores of peasant households were officially 
classified as forming advanced type of agricultural co-operatives by that 
time. About 90 per cent of all who followed the calling of individual 
handicrafts were also members of industrial producers’ co-operatives, 
producers’ groups or supply and marketing co-operatives. 

The progress toward socialization of industry is equally impressive. 
After coming to power the new Government confiscated all the enterprises 
held by Business and nationalized all the banks—^thus laying the basis 
for a State sector m the national economy The State sector was gradually 
expended since 1949 so that at the end of 1955 the state sector accounted 
for 51.8 pur cent of the total industrial output value against 26.3 per cent, 

in 1949 and 41 5 in 1952 (all values coini)uted iu terms of fixed prices of 

1952) Foreign trade and foreign exhange are also under state control and 
the state has introduced “ a nationwide, uniform ond powerful network 
of state trade and trade through the supply and marketing co-operatives “ 

BO that socialist trade (t.e., State trade) predominate in the country’s 

internal market also. 

The Chinese economy is being developed according to a definite 
plan as envisaged in the constitution. Chronologically speaking, however, 
the plan came before the constitution in as much as the First Five Year 
Plan of China had been put into operation in the beginning of 1958, whereas 
the constitution was promulgated in 1954 The First Five Year Plan was, 
however, pubhshed only in 1956 after it had got the approval of the supreme 
legislative body of the state, the National People’s Congress The Plwi 
envisi^d a 90.8 per cent, increase in the total value of industrial produotion 
and 28.8 per cent, increase in the total value of agricultural produethm 
on durin g the fivc-yeor period 1958*57. It is stated that it would take 
three five-year plans, roughly a little over fifteen years fimn 1958 to 
plete the woialist transformation of the country. 
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First Five-Ys«r Plaa period u ooming to m end. Tbe Flan is 
stilted to have worked quite guooefisfully. In the Second Five-Yeer Flap, 
Xilu Shao*Chi told the Eighth National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party, eScots would be made to grapple with the following basic tasks 
(1) to oontinue industrial construction with special emphasis on heavy 
industries, (2) to promote collectivization; (8) to promote increased produc¬ 
tion of industry and agriculture and to develop transport and commerce; 
(4) to encourage technical skill and scientific research ; and (5) "to 
strengthen the national defences and raise the level of material and cultural 
well-being of the people on the basis of the growth of industrial and agrioul 
iurel production"." 


- rOPlUiAR SOVERBIONTY 

Sovereignty in the People’s llepublic of China, which is a "people's 
democratic state" based on the alliance of ]>c'asaijts and workers, lies with 
the people who exercise their power through the ])ooplc’s CoiigreHsos elected 
by them on universal but unequal and (except at tlic lowest It'vel) indirect 
suffrage. All people irrespective of nationality or religion are equal before 
law and possess equal rights, thcie is no discrimination on any racial, 
national or religions grounds. Minority natioualiteb have been granted 
national autonomy and they enjoy certain special status as regards land 
reform and socialist conversion of industry. 

The Parliament 

The country’s only legislative body is the unicameral National 
People's Congress, elected by indirect vote every four years The First 
National People’s Congress was elected in 1953-.54 and consists 
of over 1,200 members. The First Congress met in September, 1954, and 
adopted the present constitution and otlier subsidiary laws. The Congress 
has the final say in nil matters in the People’s Tlepublic of China. It 
elects the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the "Repuhlic, the Prime Minister 
the Chief Justice, the Attorney (leneral (President of the Supreme People's 
Procuratorate), the members of the National Defence Council; and has 
powers to remove any or all of them. The Congress ordinarily meets 
once in a year. Up to date the Congress bus met in three sessions. Tn its 
Seoond session it adopted the First Five-Year IMnn of China. The minority 
nationalities are guaranteed 150 seats in the Congress. All decisions of the 
Congress are made by a simple majority vote of all the deputies (and not 
merely of those present and voting), except that a constitutional amend¬ 
ment to be effective require a two-thirds majority. 

Because of the rather unwieldly niembership the sessions of the 
Oongress have to be infrequent. Therefore, (he Congress elects a Standing 
tlemiDittee to aet on its behalf in the intervening period between (he two 
aeoaioas. The Standing Committee is headed by a Chairman and several 
(dt present 18) Viee-Chamnen, a Seorctary-Oenerol and several other 
nuanheni. In one sense thie is the most powerful organ of the State in 
China because in the absence of the Congress, the Standing Committee » 
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the final authority tm almost all matters. The Standing Committeo 
ooudutsts the election of the deputies to the Congress; convenes the sessionji 
ol the Ckmgreis ; adopts decrees and interprets laws; supervises I9ie wcnrk 
of the Supreme People’s Court, the State Council (Council of Minbten), 
and of the Provincial and liooal Government, and of authorities subject to 
central control. It appoints and removes the Vice-Presidents and Judges • 
and other members of the Judicial Committee of the Supreme Court; 
appoints and recalls Ambassadors to Foreign States; ratifies and abrogates 
treaties with other countries; orders general or partial mobilization and 
enforcement of Martial Law; exercises the right of pardon. When the 
National People’s Congress is not in session, as is often the case, riie 
Standing Committeo appoints and dismisses any or all of the members 
of the State Council except the Ih-emier who can only be removed by the 
Congress; the Committee can also proclaim a state of war “in the event 
of armed attack on the country or in fulfilment of international treaty 
obligation concerning common defence against aggression”—Chief among 
such treaties being the Sino-Sovict Treaty of 1950, and the Warsaw Treaty 
of May 14, 1955. 

The Standing Committee generally meets twice a month but can 
meet oftener if needed The meetings are convened by the ^Chairman of 
the Committee. The Standing (’omniittee is responsible to the Congress 
and regularly reports to it 

During the first nine months between September, 1954, when the 
•onstitution nas adopted and Jtily, 1955, when the National People’s 
Congress met in its Second Seasion the Standing ('ommittee made 40 
Joeibions on doinestie and Inlernnlionnl affairs and i>us&ed the draft of the 
Military Service Law later approved b\ the Congress. The Standing 
Committee collected data and sent working parties to Sinkiaug and 
Yunnan Provinces to help in the study of the Regulations for the 
autonomous regions. It decided 330 cases of appointment and removal of 
Government Personnel. ITie Committeo received 3,407 letters from the 
Public and 842 letters from the Members of Parliament. It investigated 
the more imiiortant acquisitions made by the people concerning Govern¬ 
ment working personnel. 

This powerful Standing Committee is headed by the noted Communist 
Intellectual, Liu Shao-Chi who is shortly to visit India leading a Chinese 
Parliamentary Delegation on the invitation of the Government of India. 
The functions of the (’ommittee are broadly comparable with those of the 
Presidium of the Supremo Soviet of the U.S.S.R. with this difference that 
in China the head of the State is the Chairman of tlie Republic and not 
the Chairman of the Standing Committee, while in the U 8.S E. there 
is no head of State apart from the President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Besides the Standing Committee the Congress may appoint other 
committees also as and when required. The Constitution mentions four 
Ruoh committees: (1) Nationalities Committee; (2' Bills Committee; 
(8) Budget Committee and (4) The Credentials Committee. 

e-lM6P-X 
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GhaIBMAN AKD tbs YlOS'CRAlBilAB 

The head of the State is Chairman, who, though he la the Corom an der- 
in^hief of the Armed Forces, possesses far less formal powers than either 
the President of India or of the U.8.A. A person, for election as Chairman, 
. must be a Chinese citizen of at least thirty-five years of age. The functions 
of the Chairman are purely formal except that at his own discretion he 
can convene an advisory Supreme State Conference to consider important 
matters of State policy and to give advisory opinion. Such a Supreme 
State Conference was first convened during the beginning of 1966 to 
consider an eleven-year plan for improving agricultural production. The 
present occupant of this position is Mao Tse-tung, the great leader of 
modern China. 

A Vice-Chairman, elected l)\ the National People's Congress in the 
same manner as the Ohnirnian, assists the latter and acts for him in the 
absence or prolonged illness of the Chairman. The present Vice-Chairman 
is the famous General Chu Teh. 

Both the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman hold office for four years 
or until the election of a new f'hairman and Vice-Chairman. Both of them 
are removable by a majority vote in the National People’s Congress and 
no special method of impeachment is required as is the case under the 
Indian and U S. coustiltitions. 


Govehnmbnt 

The executive functions of Government in the People’s Eepublio 
of China are carried out by Ihe State Council headed by a Premier (now 
Mr. Chou En-Lni) and coniposed of several Vice-Premiers, Ministers, 
Heads of Commissions and a Secretary-General. The State Council is 
accountable to the National People's Congress or, when the Congress is not 
in session, to the Standing Committee of the Congioss. The State Council 
has executive and Bupervisor^ jurisdictiou over all the governmental and 
elective bodies below the National People’s Congress and can annul or 
modify flic decision of any local governmenl. The Premier and Vice- 
Premiers together constitute what would be called a Cabinet in the non- 
Communist parliamentary democracies. 

Locat. Govfbnmrnt 

China is a unitary stale and is therefore highly centralized. Indeed 
centralization hag been raised to the height of a principle as it has been 
stated in Article 2 of the Constitution that nil organs of state power 
practise “democratic centralism’’. Democratic centralism formally means 
that while all organs of state must be elected (thus admitting democracy), 
once such election has been effected all lower bodies should give unques¬ 
tioned obedience to the directives of higher bodies. 

Until June, 1964, China (except Taiwan), was administratively divided 
into twenty-eight provinces and fourteen oenhrally administered munici¬ 
palities. The provinces were grouped in Six Greater Areas, namely, North, 
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Noiifa-BaBt, North'West, East, GentraKSouth and South-West China. 
Eacdi of the Greater Area had its administrative Committee which directed 
and supervised the work of the local, provincial and municipal Governments 
within its jurisdiction on behalf of the Central Governments. Besides, 
there wore the Government of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Begion 
and the Local Government of Tibet under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Government. There was a major admiuintrative reorganization in 
June, 1954. in which the Greater Area Administrative Committees were 
abolished, bringing the provinces under increased central supervision. The 
number of provinces was reduced from twenty-eight to twenty-five and 
that of the centrally administered municipalities was reduced to three. In 
addition there remained the Inner Mongol!,m Autonomous Region and 
Tibet. Before the reorganization in June, 1954 there were 2,548 counties 
and more than 2,80,000 hsiang (unit of administiation for a group of 
villages). Their number was somewhat reduced to 2,116 and 2,20,466 
respectively after the reorganization 

The organ of Government in the jirovlnces, ceiitrall,^ administered 
municipalities, counties, municipalities, municipal districts (centrally 
administered municipalities and other large municipalities are divided into 
districts), haiang and towns are the |ttopl(‘’s congresses of the respective 
levels Deputies t<i these people’s conereshcs are elected h\ the people’s 
Congress of the next lower level The hieil pi‘oplp’s (’oiigresses are 
elected for four jenrs, they “ensuie the obser\auce and execution of laws 
and decrees in tlieir respective administrative aieas, draw’ up plans for local 
economic and cultural development (xaminc and a]ipro\e local budgets 
.maintain public order 'Ihe Kical Congresses elect the local Govern¬ 
ments which are responsihlc to the fomit'r All local ('ongresses and local 
Governments arc suhjeet to the supervision of the Congress oi Government 
of the next higher level. At the top of all stands the St.indiiig C’oinmittee 
of the National People’s Congiess which has jiowers to revise or annul 
inappropriate decisions hy the Goverimiental authorities of any level 
(Clauses 6 & 7 of .Vrticle 31 of the Constitution) Tlu Standing Committee 
in its return is responsible to the National Peojde’s Congress 

Minority Nationalities in China 

The Constitution describes China as a multmatioucd State In the 
framework of a unitary State the muioritv nationalities, who constitute 
about ten per cent of the countrs’** jicjiulatioii, have been given consider¬ 
able autonomy and latitude The form of Goveinment in the national 
minority areas does not substantially differ from that obtaining in other 
parts of the country, but the minority areas have been granted considerable 
latitude in governing their own affaiis The areas luhnhited by tho 
minority nationalities were accorded special treatment during laud reform 
and the aocialist transformation of industry and agriculture Those 
measures were introduced only gradually. Howaver .apparently even in 
the minority areas socialist* transformation has been fairly rapid as would 
be indicated by latest statistics aoeording to which “socialist transformation 
has been basically completed “in areas where 28 million of Ohina’ii 
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85 aiiUton people belouging to miiiority nationtUitiee live*'. Bemooratic 
l^rioreis still remain to be carried out in areas that are inhabited by (mly 
S million people of minority nationality origin. 

The Constitution has been in operation only a little over two yean. 
It has naturally not been possible to adjust the mutual relationships 
between the Central and the Local Governments. Moreover, the need for 
oen^alization, which was pressing at the initial stages of victory and 
national consolidation, becomes less significant with the growing stabiliza* 
tion of the country and Government. Currently the Central Govemihent, 
in conjunction with the local authorities, is reportedly making a study of 
the problem of relationship between the centre and the Local Governments 
and is drawing up a concrete plan to be put into practice step by step. 

Judiciary 

In China there is no separation of powers between the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the State and all power is concentrated 
in the National People’s Congress. All the courts are elected for four 
years by, and are responsible to, the people’s Congresses of the correspond¬ 
ing level—^the courts at higher levels having supervisory jurisdiction over 
courts of lower levels. The accountability ni courts to the legislature i- 
one of the unique features of the Chinese Const it ntion. The judges an* 
independent and administer justice according to law. But judicial work 
is considerably hampered by the absence of legal codes. Tn every court 
judges are assisted by two assessors Becentl\ efff)rls have been made 
for codification of laws. There is a tendency to dispense with death 
penalty in ns many cases us possible and the Communist Party recentl\ 
put forward the proposal that all ca.ses involving death penalty should be 
decided upon or sanctioned by the Supreme Court. The Suj>reme Court 
being suiiordinate to the Parliament ajiparently has no jKiwer to declan 
unconstitutional anj law passed by the Congress. 

The observance of the Jaws and decrees by the citizens and by the 
various organs of State are nntched by the People’s Procuratorate. The 
Supreme People’s Procuratorate li is tJu* overall jurisdiction. The Supreme 
People’s Procuratorate is responsible to the National Peojde’s Congress 
but the other prociu-atorates are not resi)oiisit)]e to the Congresses of thi* 
respective levels but to the next higher procuratorate. The life of the 
Supreme procuratorate is four years 

I’UNDAMENTAL RlGHTS 

The Constitution contains a chapter on the fundamental rights of the 
citiaens. All citizens of China are equal before law irrespective of race 
nationality, religion, sex, colour or property status. Every citizen who i- 
eighteen years of age has the right to vote and to be elected, the usual 
exceptions being those who are iusuhe or are deprived of by law of 
electoral rights. Women enjoy equal rights with men in all spheres uf 
Ule. Citizens have the right to freedom of speech, assembly, association 
and freedom of religious bdlkl. 
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OitfB6n»«£iAVe ibe ri^t to work and letetaro and material a w&ift m w a 
in cdd age, iUnees or disability. 

Foreigners ‘^persecuted for supporring a just cause, for takkag |wM> 
in the place movement or for engaging in scientific activity” have the ri|^ 
to asylum in China. 

It is the duty of every Chinese citizen to abide by the Constitution 
and the law, to keep public order and respect social ethics, to uphold dis 
cipline at work, to pay taxes according to law, and to respect and protect 
public property which is sacred and inviolable. Defence of the homelMid is 
another sacred duty of eveiyr Chinese. 

The State is a “people's democratic dictatorship” i.e., that it allotrs 
democracy to the people but is dictatorial against the reactionaries. The 
people are: workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie and the national 
capitalists. Only they can enjoy the rights conferred by the constitution. 
Others, while they may remain “citizens” of China, cannot exercise such 
rights. 


Political Parties 

The Preamble to the constitution says: "In the course of the 
great struggle to establish the People's Eepublic of Chintf, the people of 
our country forged a broad people's democratic united front, composed of 
all democratic classes, democratic parties and groups, and popular organi¬ 
zations and led by the Communist Party of Chinn This people’s demo¬ 
cratic united front will continue to play its part in mobilizing and rallying 
the whole people in common struggle to fulfil the fundamental task of the 
state during the transition and to oppose enemies within and without”. 
This is the only reference to the Communist Party in the Constitution. 
The Communist Partj is doserihed as the leader of the people’s demo¬ 
cratic united front comiKjsed of various other parties As a matter of 
fact besides the Communist Party, there are several other parties in China 
which were mostly organized during the period of the war of Hesistance 
against Japan. Chief among those parties are the Eevolutionary Party 
of the Kuomintnng, China Democratic League, China Democratic National 
Construction Association. Chinese People's National Salvation Association. 
These parties have not much real power. Nevertheless their existence is 
tolerated and a recent C'ommunist pronouncement indicated that they 
would be allowed a share in the countr,^ 's administration in future also. 
These parties arc based on the national capitalist class and the upper 
strata of the petty bourgeoisie and the intellectual of those classes. Even 
after socialist transformation of the counry when national capitalists would 
also turn into workers, survival of bourgeois ideology are sure to linger in 
their minds. So, says Liu Shao-Chi, “there will be need for the demo¬ 
cratic pairlies over a long period, to keep in touch with them, represent 
them and help them to remould themselves 

The Communist Party is the leader of the United Front and of tti^ 
State RB well; because, “the cause of socialism in our country [t/hini^] 
uannot do without the dictatorship of the proletariat” whiob> agai^^ pi 
realised only “through the leadership of the party of the proletariat«>H^ 
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* 'Pfcrty* **• Th« CSommuiust Parfey*B present membetrshiip ruvis 
to <nmr s orore—10,780,000 to be precise of whom 14 per cent, is of wotting: 
dass origin, 69 per cent, peasants and 12 per cent, intellectuals. All 
important posts at all levels of the state strucWre are occupied bjr tiie 
Oommunists and all state policies are initiated and formulated b^r them. 


Ahbkdment 

The Constitution can be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
all the members of the National People’s Congress. No amendment 
has, however, been made so far. 

An Assessment 

The present Chinese State and Government, as we have seen, are 
led by men with Communistic convictions Yet Comnjunism in practice 
in China differs widely from its counterpart in the U.S S B or other 
European countries. This is a cardinal point to note in any assessmeiiii 
of the new Government in China. Many of the peculiarities of Communism 
—^violence, oppression and party purges—^are remarkably absent in China. 
Except for a brief period following the victory of the revolution the country 
has been free from violence. Even while carrying out such gigantic and 
revolutionary programmes as land reform and socialist transformation of 
industry, agriculture and handicrafts the emphasis has been unmistakably 
upon persuasion, gradualness and non-violence The latest authoritative 
pronouncement made before the eighth national Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of China says: “In carrying out reforms, peaceful means 
must be persisted in, and no violent struggle should be resorted to”. Again 
“ ... we have to be patient and wait for them [the jjeasants to see the 
wisdom of joining co-operation]; coercion or commands m any form will 
not be allowed*Moreover, a campaign is afoot against bureaucratisa- 
tion of the state apparatus and towards decentralization. All in all the 
new Chinese state represents a sincere and honest effort by a batch of 
patriotic and capable leaders to regenerate the great Chinese Civilisation 
in the modem world In many respects the Chinese leaders have to 
follow an untrodden path but the experience so far well speaks of their 
assessments and achievements. 
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1 

We generally do not feel djflicuItieH wjth regard to words of 
ordinary language and their significance. We learn the use of the 
vocabulary of a system of communication so easily and instinctively 
that the common man is unable to detect any problem here. The 
elements of the language one uses being clearly open to one’s view, the 
lay man does not feel mystified at all and if somebody tries to kick up 
the dust in so plain a matter, he cannot but have some apprehension 
about the sanity of the contestant. Yet, critical reflection reveals 
deeper strata beneath the all too clear a surface, that may entangle one 
in most intricate problems. The problem I propose to discuss in this 
paper is mainly logical centering round meanings of words. It will also 
be partly psychological dealing with the process of learning the 
meanings of words. 

Words are facts from the physical point of view. Spoken words 
are noises and written words are visually perceptible marks. Bounds 
may either he articulate (\aniatmakal or inarticulate (dhanyatmaka) 
and right from the very beginning the child makes many sounds of both 
types, spontaneously. Articulate sounds are words, only when they 
refer to, signify, stand for, point to, or in other w’ords mean something 
else. Inarticulate sounds may, of course, signify something, c.g., a cry 
of pain; but surely they are not “ words ” of ordinary language. We 
are not thinking here of natural language, f.c., of finger-language or of 
the language of facial expression and other gestures. We are concerned 
with artificial sounds or marks that are symbols. If such a word does 
not symbolize anything it is a word oiilv l>v courlesy, e.g., 
” Lilliburbro 


U 

The first problem is : Does n wrthS feiean something bv itself or Is 
it meaningful only in a sentence? Tt seems that both the views 
correct. We say that wofd-v-like ** table ”, ” butter ” are Tnea|*i»(5^^ 
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in isolation and a dictionaiy gives us meanings of words, but not 
of sentences. But it can be doubted whether words can stand 
independently. They mutually imply one another, e.g., an a^ective 
implies a noun. Even when a single word appears to be really 
meamngful it masquerades as a full sentence. This is clear when we 
consider the use of words. Language proper, as defined by Oxford 
(concise) dictionary, is " a vocabulary and the way of using it.” The 
word ” earth-quake ”I uttered with a particular inflexion of voice is 
the same as “ Earthquake is occurring ”. Thus uttering isolated 
words, covertly for sentences may be a language-game in which every 
word is capable of standing alone and when so standing it applies to the 
{wesent datum of perception. When you say ” cat ” your statem^t is 
false if it is a dog you are looking at Every word is an assertion here 
and there is no distinction between words and sentences.* 

L. Wittgenstein imagines a complete language of isolated words^ 
a language that is more ]iriinitiYe than ours,® He thinks of a system of 
communication between a builder A and his assistant B. A is building 
with blocks, pillars, slabs and beams, B has to pass the stones in order 
as A needs them. For this purpose thev use a langiiage consisting of 
words “ block ”, “ pillar ”, “ slab ”, ” beam ”, A calls them out;— 
B brings the stone which he has learnt to bring at such-and-such call. 
Now, is the call ” slab! ” here, a word or a sentence ^ If a word, its 
meaning is different from the like sounding word of ordinary language, 
for here it is a call The coll ” slab ” is at once a word and a sentence. 
It is a shortened form of the sentence '* Bring me a slab Or the 
longer sentence is the lengthened form of the short sentence, ” slab ”. 
Here isolated words do the work of a sentence. But because there are 
no sentences in this language it is wrong to say that the call ” slab ” 
is a degenerate semtincc ot it. In tins primitive language isolated 
words are meaningful. We should not say this is not a language at all 
for, it serves perfectly well for communication between the builder and 
his assistant. 

The meaning of a word is not to be confused with the meanii^ 
of a sentence. The latter appears to be a synthesis of the meanings of 
words used in the sentence. A descriptive statement like “ The cow is a 
domestic animal ” may be either true or false. But isolated words like 
” cow ”, ” horse ”, etc., are neither true nor false logically. Hence 
*^we are to distinguish words and sentences; words have meaningt, a 
sentemce has significance. A ^ord may have no fixed ind definite 


1 IWtiaBa Kaiisell—A m J'n 9 «jrif Otto Meaning and Truth, p. 79, 

ZiQilvtg Wittgenttein—PAt'/wophfeat Intiettigaiion$, Fart T/S (9 la puagnpl* 
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■ ae a ni ng outside « seuteuoe but this does not imply lhat, whsoi 
ewstdered independently, it is absolutely meaningless. Such a word 
bM some indefinite meaning that gets a fixity when used in a sentence* 
There are various ktrtds of sentences; exclamatory—“ Hay Presto ”!; 
hap^tive—“ You ought to tell the truth interrogative—“ Are you 
going home? descriptive—“ The eaith is round optative—“ May 
you live long.'* Similarly there are various kinds of words: thing- 
words—“butter”, "cheese”; (piahty words—“red”, “ 8\iveet ”; 
action-words—“ eat ”, run; numerals—“ five ”, “ six ”; logical 

connectives—“ but ”, “ and ”, “ or and countless others. These 
various verbal forms aie inter-changeable. The descriptive sentence 
“ Earth is round ” may bo fully expressed in interrogative form and a 
simple answer yes or no, r.g. “Is the earth round? >es.” They are 
equivalent as their use is the same. Again the same thing-word may 
be used sometimes as a call and at other times as the name of a thing. 
Hence it may appear, as Wittgenstein contends, that the meaning of a 
word will de|K!nd upon the use of it as made in a system of 
communication. 


m 

It is, therefoie, possible to consider isolated words outside 
sentences and tlie pnmitise language tluil is li.irm ii\ tliildreii 
first, is ail olijeet-language composed wholh ot isolated woids denoting 
things and non-linginstic occurrences ot natuie that can be known by 
observation alone without the help of inf»‘ienee Btiirand Bussell 
emphasises such an object-language as basic and i)niiiai\—the starting 
point of a hierarchy of languages.’ Such ])iiniai\ langiiagf consists 
wholly of object-words which are defined lofttcally as woids having 
meaning in isolation and psyrholoqwaVij as woids wlueli liave been 
learnt without it being necessaiy to liave picMoiislv learnt anv other 
words.* Ijogical wwds like “ if then “ or ”, “ and ", “ but ” 
“ all ", etc., are absent from it. All of these presuppose iiriinarv 
propositional forms, <*.</., “ Either p or q ”, where p, (| aie piopositional 
variable. The conjunctions “ and ”, “ but ” join other woids of 
primary language and have no meaning in isolation A child’s 
knowledge of language cannot begin with the undersland'iig of the 
word “ or ” as it is not possible to point out anv nutriment called 
" pudding-or-pie ”. These logical w'ords belong to a hierarchy o! 

• Sissning and Truth, Ch. TV, 

« fWf, f, OS, 
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lecondary, tertiary language, also admitted by Tekreki.” Words in 
dictionary are defined verbally by means of other words whose meanings 
must already be clear to us if we are to use a dictionary intelligently. 
Thus there must be words whose meanings are known through 
experience of facts and not through verbal definition. A child must 
begin with actual object-words. We may invent an object-word for a 
hitherto unnoticed object and hence besides the actual object-names 
there is a class of possible ones. New symbolism and system of 
notations are incorporated in our language at difi'erent times. Language 
is like a stream swelling with the different currents that fall into it as 
it surges ahead. 

We have, thus, a common tendency to think of language 
as consisting of words, eacli of w’liich is correlated with something 
for which it stands, an object or the meaning of the word. This 
may be designated as realistic theory of ineaiiirig. Object-words, 
according to Bussell, denote or mean the real objects observable. John 
Stuart Mill ajid the Indian Naij’ayika also follow this theory of meaning 
in denotation. Denotation includes connotation for a word in the 
absence of its object can denote it only by connoting some of its 
attributes. The meaning of an object-word like “ table ” or “ cow ” 
can only be learnt by the child by hearing it frequently pronounced in 
the presence of the thing denoted by it. An association between the 
word and the object is established m the mind of the child by the 
behaviour of the elder people wrhen they act on hearing a word.* This 
is called “ Briddlia-Vyavahara ” b\ the Naiyayika. The uttama 
briddha (elderly man) orders the madhyama bnddha (a younger man) 
by saying “ bring the cow ”, and the madhyama briddha acts on it. 
The child observes the behaviour and after frequent repetition of the 
situation, is able to establish an association between the noise “ cow ” 
and the animal. St. Augustine says in his ” Confessions, 1.8 ”, 
” When they (my elders) named some object and accordingly moved 
towards something, 1 saw this and I grasped that the thing was called 
by the sound they uttered when they meant to point it out. Their 
intention was shewn by their bodily movements, as it were the natural 
language of all peoples; the expression of the face, the play of the eyes, 
the movement of other parts of the body and the tone of ttie voice which 
^ expresses our state of mind in seeking, liaving, rejecting or avoiding 
something **.* All that is essential to an object-word is some similarity 


* From Biisaell, Ueanms i Truth, Cb. tV 
« iftmlng * Ttuih^Ch. IV. 

f Qnotei fiotu Philosopkieal IrtpeflipaUon-Witigetut^ia. Tr. by Anwoukbe. 



am«Qg a set oi phenomena, that is eafficiently striking tor an associatkei 
to be establiahed between instaiu^B of a set or class and the instaiu^ of 
the word uttered for the set.* Such association is natural like any. 
other habitual association, e.g., between visual and tactile sensationa. 
Each child learns the language of its parents as it learns to walk, play 
and wash; because such associations are daily establislied in the mind 
of the child through its experience. When associations have been 
formed, the object suggests the word, the word suggests the object to 
the child. All isolated words name objects—^hunian beings, material 
things, shapes, colours etc.,—and sentences are combination of such 
words through the rules of syntax. The meaning oi a word exists 
independently of whether or not any language is used. When we have 
such a picture of language m mind we are primarily thinking of 
common nouns like “ table ” “ chair ’’ and of people’s names, and 
only secondaril} ot the names of ceitam actions and projierties. We 
also learn by such direct association the relational words hke “ up and 
down ”, ” in aud out ”, according to liubsell. 

IV 

Jjudwig Wittgenstein in his posthumous publication, “Philosophical 
Investigations”, brings certain relevant charges agamst this realistic 
theory and against the efficacy of the above mslruciion-situatiou. We 
have already seen that tliere are various kinds of words like thmg-word, 
quality-word, action-word, numerals, etc. St. Augustine and Bussell 
do not seem to notice tliese dillViences of kinds and take tliein all 
of the same kind. Consider the phrase " five red apples ' . Though 
it 18 possible to fKiint out apples with a certain gesture when sensibly 
present and utter the thing-word ” ajiple ” in the instruction-situation, 

It is not i)o.saible to point out red colour as an indejiendent entity but 
only red things, while uttering the noise “ red ”. But as the red thing 
18 not merely red but has a certain shape oi size, the ostensive explana¬ 
tion of the word “ red ” may lead to confusion and misunderstanding. 
The child may take the noise " red ” as denoting shape oi the thing 
itself. To prevent this one is to arm the child with a definition of the 
word *‘ colour ” and then say " this colour is red ”; but how this is to 
be done in the first instance, passes comprehension. It cannot be said 
that we indicate the shape of the apple by tracing our finger round the 
apple, for the colour red has the same shape and may be taken to be 
referrmt of the noise “ shape The case of the nomeittl “ five ** i* ^ 


* nettling i Truth, p. li* 
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wone. OaUuBJTe eK p b a a tt on ia aaapossible here, for tltexa m ao anob 
mitaiy to be iKunetd out. While osteusively explaiaiag “ ftva *'« 
people will couut 1, 2, d, 4, 5 apples and stop. Bnt such teaching ia not 
mere countitig, for 5 does not refer to the single apple pointed out at the 
end o£ the process. It rather refers to all the 5 apples that can be taken 
at a glance—^the whole group. If you say “ this number is 5 ” you 
have again the difficulty of explaining the noise " number Further, 
if you indicate a group of 5 nuts to teach the meaning of the noise " 5 ”, 
the particular group of nuts itself may be taken to be the meaning ol 
” five ” and the child will be confused when five apples or five cows 
are {uesented. Hence it appears that the meaning of the noise “five” is 
(ndy how the noise is used. One has to say the series of cardinals from 
memory up to 5. In other words, one is to act in a particular way, e.g., 
pick up 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 nuts successively from a group. If the child can 
learn the use of the noise ” 5 ” he understands the meaning of it. It 
is not apprehending any queer entity called “ five ”. 

Even a thiug-word is not without difficult v. Ostenuve explanation 
of such a word may lead to mishandling of the word—^tool. A child who 
has learnt the meaning of the noise " crow ” in this way, happily calls 
every “ sister of charity ” by the name “ crow ”, showing that in the 
instruction-situation it has really taken the colour of the crow* to be the 
denotation of the word “ crow ”. The word “ mother ” is applied by 
children to all women of a particular age. But such result cannot be 
the purpose of ostensive explanation. A material thing pointed out has 
odour, shape and size. An 3 rthing, but the thing itself, can be taken as 
the denotation of the word by the child. We cannot explain by saying 
“ this thing is called table ” for then again the definition of the 
categorial word “ thing ” will be presupposed. 

Consider a^n a proper name. Can such a name signify the 
person or the place with which it is correlated and of which it is the 
name ? The town Nagasaki was destroyed by neuclear fission, but the 
meaning of the name cannot be bombed. A person may be ill or dead 
but the meaning of his name cannot be so. When a man dies bis name 
dees not become meaningless; for then the statement ” Socrates is a 
ffMt plulcsoiffier ” will include a meaningless name and hence be 
iMDekaiafial, which it is not. The meaning of a name cannot be 
oonfomided with the bearer of that name. The word “ meaning ” can 
mdy be UlioJi^y used to signify the thing that corresponds to the word.* 
ShlButig is not attaching a labd or sign to a thing. What, if the patmm 
to whent an oetenatve definition of a porper name is giv«i, takes tiie 


* Pkil9t«fhieal leetsiigaUotu, F«rt 1/40. 
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mtM o( Him man as tbat <d cekmc, oi xace or mm of tlw JB«Ji*a tail 
la ohoit, an oetonsm definitioa can be variooily mter{NDeieii aa 
aaw.** Boc^ explanation will be of little avi^ in ttransmittiiic tile am 
of words to a child^ who is like a stranger m the country in which ka it 
bom, the laogcutge of which country he does not undtfstand* Tim 
realistic theory of meaning appears to be an over-simpUfication of a 
complex situation. It is obviously inapplicable to logical connectrvas 
hhe “ either*or ”, “and”, “but”, “all”, “dome”, etc. Thcve 
are no objects corresponding to these words. 


Wc may now say only that ostensive definition helps the child to 
learn the proper use of the word or name, fiow then can the 
demonstratives like “ this ”, “ that ”, “ there ”, ‘ here ” be »MW«Sf 
and be taught ostensively? Tn such a situation one will point out 
things and utter “ there ”, “ this ”. But pointing itsHf is the use eit 
these words and not merely helping to learn their use. Thus demons¬ 
tratives cannot be names of objects and all trords are not names. I 
may ostensively define a thing by saying “ This is eaUc\I a tree ”, 
“ That 18 called a dc^ ” where “ tree ” and “ dog ” are obviously 
names. But if the w’ords “ this ”, “ that ” are also names of things 
pointed out, we are then to say. “ This Is caMed this ” or “ That is called 
this ”, which is absurd. Yet, strangely enough, many, including 
Bnssell. take “ this ”, “ that ” to he only genuine proper names tiiut 
cannot misguide. The “ name-substance picture ” of language has 
produced much muddle-headed problems of philosophy.“ Augimtine’s 
general notion of meaning will make the atoual working of language has^. 
Teaching language is not explanation of meaning but is a training how 
to use words.** You understand the wwd “ slab “ if you can act upon 
it in such and such way. With different training you will act differently 
and there will be different understanding of the w'ord. You may use 
the word “ slab “ as a call, as an order, as the name of a thing m 
various language-games. There is no simple, indestructible meaning 
of a word. “ The meaning of a word is no longer for us an object 
corresponding to it ”.*• 

There is a distinction between emotive use and descriptive use of 
language according to modem logicians. There are emotive words with 
a penumbra of strong approval or disapproval hovering round them. 
In ordinary language there may not be any object corresponding fo 
these emotionally toned words. If somebody says innocently ” I set 


« Ihid. P*Tt T/28 
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MI maid m the gatbermg the person refem»d to will instMstljr fiy 
into indignation, whereas the phrase “ spinster ” would n<^ 

bring forth the same reaction. In English society, the phrase '* old 
maid ” is taken as a term of disparagement. There are certain mles 
for using a word, current in a particular society and these rules are 
called by Wittgenstein as “grammatical rules’’.** The‘Bengali equivalent 
of " wife’s brother ’’ is notorious and derogatory. The grammatical 
rules of Bengali language allow even a man who has no wife to use this 
word. Words like “good”, “just”, “honest”, “patriot” are 
laudatory and honorific, whereas words like “ bad ”, “ selfish ”, 
“ mean ” are derogatory in sense. Modem positivists are making a 
thorough study of the logic, of ethical and aesthetic words that give vent 
to one’s felt emotions. Can we say now that these words denote and 
connote facts and their characteristics or are w’e to hold that their 


meanings depend upon their u,se according to some rules of grammar, 
current in a particular culture or society? Wittgenstein conies to the 
conclusion : “ For a large class of cases though not for all in which we 
employ the word “ meaning ” it can be defined thus : the meaning of 
a word is its use in the language. And the meaning of a name is 
Sometimes explained by pointing to its hearer .There are various 
language -games, actual and possible, with various jmssibilities. One 
cun break the occult spell of the realistic theory of meanings by showing 
how variously moat words are actually used acording to grammatical 
rules and sometimes by inventing language-games to suggest other 
possible uses. Words are like tools in a tool-box; hammer, saw, screws, 
screw-driver, nails, chisel have different functions and there are 
similarities also. There is a family-likeness which means that 
similarities crop up and disappear as we consider the different members 
of a family “• We got confused because of the uniform appearance of 
words as we hear or see them in print. In such cases their application 
is not presented clearly. Language is a part of an activity—of a form of 
life,*^ One of such various language-games may satisfy the ordinary 
name-substance picture but other possible games will eliminate the 
fascination for that picture. There is, for example, a game of moving 
objects aboot on a surface according to certain rules. But this is only 
tnie of certain games and not of others. As we comx)are different 
games, similarities will crop up and disappear with further comparison, 
giving us a family of games. 


MOB iloan’^WHtgmttein't Lecturei in 1980-38. Mind, 1964. 
u Philetop^dal tmvttUgaUOfUp Fait 1.48. 
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There is a curicms suggestion here, in Wil^enstein, and 
some logical positivists, that the world of language can be quite divorced 
from the world of perceptible facts. We are supposed to forget t-ba* 
words we use havCs non-linguistic occurrences as causes and effects." 
But it appears to us that the material meaning or the nature of the 
things we wish to understand and communicate by verbal symbols is 
primary and other meanings are secondary, derivative or evwi 
metaphorical. Even Wittgenstein refers to at least one language>game 
where meaning is explained by pointing out the bearer of a name. 
C(}mmon nouns, proper names, and names of certain properties and 
actions actually acquire their meaning in a situation in which they are 
accompanied l»y the gesture of jiointing to natural facts and occurrences 
of observation. Children begin by using the same word for many 
(lilferent things and it is only because the results are unpleasant and they 
fail to attain their objectives that the meanings of the words become 
more defined later i»n. Psychologically there appears to be no difficulty 
in learning a thing-word as the child lias a tendency to take every word 
as a name of the concrete thing of perception, pointed out to it. And 
It also lakes aH things synUietically at first as a lump, so that most 
things are alike to it. As experience grows, the child learns gradually 
to dilTenuitiate things and their various aspects by the supreme 
principle of pleasure and pain, failure and success. This analytic 
dillVrentiaiion is not a mere isolation of elements, but a process of 
integration goes hand in hand huildiiig the sy.stem of knowledge. 

An object-word of primary language is, according to Bussell," 

a clas.s of similar noise.s assiK'iated hv liabit with a class of inutuallv 

similar occurrences forming a luitural kind, experienced at the time of 

(he noises. There is a markt'd, noticeable similarity, fortunately, in 

the ineinhers of am- natural kind. It is true that there mav be several 
* 

classes that satisfy the above eonditions and lienee there may be 
misunderstanding. child learnitig object-language will apply 

i\Tiir,s canons of Induction—agreement and difference—and gradually 
correct liis mistakes. When you are inclined to say , “ cat 
it is because some feature of the environment is associated with the 
word “ Cat ”. It implies that this feature resembles the cats seen 
previously that caused the association. But it may not resemble them 
sufficiently to satisfy an expert; the beast presented, may f)e a lynx or a 
leopard. The association between the word and the object will not be 

** B. Rii8»cU~ Philofiorhical Jaiirnal 1?66. 

Meanitug if Truth, Cliap. IV. 
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right until you have seen many animah tli&t are not cats but look like 
them and many other animals that are cats but look as if they were not.** 
This is Mill’s JToint method of agreement and difference called by the 
Naiyayika as Aiivaya-\'yetireka. It may be diilicult to avoid 
misunderstanding at first and a long time may be necessary to form a 
right association; but the result of ^’^lddllavyabaha^a, accompanied by 
anvayavyetireka, show’s that the child, alter all, learns the language of 
its parents. Ostensive explanation of quality and action-words has the 
same effect as each of them falls into a natural kind. The instruction- 
situation along with the method of agreement and difference is 
sufficient as is shown by the result (phalabalat). 

The theory’ of hierarcliy of languages, advocated by Russell and 
Tarski, seems to avoid the difficulty of logical connectives. They are 
not names of objects and hence do not find a place in the primary object- 
language. They find a place in secondary or tertiary language and a 
peculiarity of these higher languages cannot falsify the material 
character of tjie object-language with which we start. 

Unless different individuals recognise the same objective situations 
they cannot have common verbal symbols. When we translate from 
French into English or from code language into speech, the test of 
equivalence of the expressions must he that they denote or 
point to the same objects. Even if we sa^ that the\ are equivalent 
because they have the same we, tlie use of expressions is not 
arbitrary as admitted by Wittgenstein. The use is always determined 
and fixed by certain “ grammatical rules ” in the climate of a culture. 
Wlien I use a word T must " coniniit myself ” by its use. This means 
that if T use, e q., “ green ” in tins case, 7 have fo use it in other similar 
cases systernatieall\T]ics<‘ so-called “grammatical rules” are not 
merely linguistic as suggested, but must be based on non-linguistic facts 
and occurrences. Rules that are purely arbitrary will make 
communication impossible. 

We have seen before that the indefiniteness of the meaning of an 
isolated w'ord is removed w’hen it is a part of a sentence. In the 
statements " Rocrates is dead ”, “ Rabindranath is ill ” and “ Excalibur 
is broken to pieces ”, the proper names are determined in a way more 
concretely than they are when isolated. In such sentences the bearer 
^ of the name, that is the denotation or meaning of the name, is actually 
dead, ill or broken and it is not true that meaning cannot undergo these 
vicissitudes. When the meaning of a proper name is indefinite, outside 


W JIikI. ‘ 
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a sentezioe, the question of its death or illness does not arise. When we 
refer to a past object by a verbal symbol, the object itself is past, though 
our act of referring may be present. Then why is it wrong to mean 
by a proper name the bearer of that name? An expression of emotion 
may also contain a statement of fact. The highly emotional expressions, 
“ old maid “ mean ” etc., when used in a padicular context, are not 
entirely devoid of descriptive meaning. In actual common language we 
often use the term ” meaning ” as Kynonunoiis witli the nature of 
things. In case of uieanmgs of value-words like ” good ” ‘ had ”, etc., 
there is a question of salisfuction and di''sntislaclu)n. Two 
value statements ma> be regtiided a-^ i‘f|m\aleiit wh<*n the 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions, caused by them, are of the 
same degree. Hut il in.i_\ be coni ended that, in the ultimate 
analysis, these depend on the ” satisfactormess ” of the objects 
tliemselves, for there is some olijective basis of satisfaction. 
Wittgenstein is perhaps right in case of ” numerals ” whose meainings 
appear to he their use. Hut the ” gr.mim.itsal rubs ” that determine 
the use are prohahl\ based on the objective world of experience. Nyaya 
contends that mimher is an objective qualih of units and groups of 
objects.*® It 1 '^. therefore, not unreasonable to believe that there is a 
basic language of objeot-words and Tlusseirs theory of such a language 
as the starting-point ol a hierarchv of languages cannot be easily ruled 
out of court. 


® Bhi$a^parichchr<lii—l,ktik&a 2 «nd 8. 



ANNUAL CEREMONY FOR THE PRESEN¬ 
TATION OF “BLUES”-CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY 

Sbi N. K. Ghosh, B.A (C\l ), LIj 13 (Tjted's), 

Babristl n- 4T- L V w 

Chairman, Calcutta Vntvc'nty Sports Board 

A very pleasant fanction was held on 31st Ma}, lOl? at 
Darblianga Hall, Calcutta Univerbit) on tbe occasion of the nnnnai 
ceremony for the presentation ot Blues to the Unucisit^ students 
who took their seats along with the Professors, Meinbeis of the 
Senate. Syndicate and Sports Board. 

Our populai Vice-Chancellor, Prof. N K Sidhuita, M \ 
(Cantab ), who is a very keen enthusiast in spiiu picsided ovei th' 
function. 

Sri N. K. Ghosh, Chairman, Calcutta l/nvtrsitv hpoils Bond, 
gave an account of the Intei-Collegiate and Entei \aihii) giin^Mot 
1956-57 and accorded a coidial welcome to Sni Naidii, Chancelloi 
and new President of Calcutta Universit\ Spoits Boaid In his 
address the Chairman mentioned about thi achicv ments duinig the 
year 1956-57: (a) The \iclory of the (alcitti Cniversit\ Football 
Team in All-India Inter-vaisity Football Final, J936, which la 
regarded as the Blue nband ot the Intei-varsity Touinarneuts and 
(6) the successful staging of the Centenary Hportss m collaboration 
with the Centenary Sports Committee The Cilcutta rnuersitj 
participated in Football at Banaia^, Bwiniining and Wateipolo at 
Bombay, Volleyball at illahabad, Tennis at Palm, Athletics and 
Bowing at Calcutta and Hockey at Bimias in the Inter vaisity 
Tonrnaiuente. Besides these Tournauicnt‘>, Calcutta I ni\oibjt) 
Rowing Team participated in A.R.A.Pl. Regatta at Colombo. Many 
of tbe students of Calcutta Univeisit} also represented Weal Bengal 
in National Championship in different games. Calcutta University 
Team also played against foreign a team like Rangoon University in 
Football and Bowing. Sri S. Banerjee, Captain of the Indian 
Olympic Football Team was also tbe Captain of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Team and was recipient of Blue from this University. 

The Indian Football Association, which controls the Football m 
Calcutta made the following observation on the achievement of the 
Caleiittu tJuiversity Footbal! Team: 
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“ In the sphere of Alhindia Tonrnarnent also Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity defeated Nagpur University in the Final of the AH-India Inter¬ 
varsity Football championship. lOSa at Banaras and won the 
coveted Sir Abutosh Memorial Shield and Sir Syed Sultan Ahtned 
Cup, and re-establibhed its supiemacy as the best University Football 
Team of the year.” 

luter-Collegiato Football, Cricket, Hookey, Athleticp, Swimming, 
Rowing and Tennis weie held as usual and more number of Colleges 
participated. 

Calcutta Uni\ersity Rowing Team was winn^i in the Jiilei-varsity 
Tournament in Pairs and in the Head of the Lake Regatta Tourna¬ 
ment in Scull. 

Centenary Spoits Celebiation was held with a hic programme. 
The smooth peiformaiK e of the Centenary Sport-was mainly due to 
the enthusiastic siippnit given by the Vi* o-('ljanc»'lioi. the Treasurer, 
ilie Registiai, Piincipal P. N. Hanerjee, Prot S P. Biswis, Members 
of the 5[x>its I'toard and otlior inenibei.s in th.iige of the various 
sections of (he Cfntenaiy Spoils, Spoils .Touuuilist'-, etc I’hc thanks 
oi the I nivti^-ity due to (be PiiniipaK of Colleges, who came forward 
and helped us in finding aicomodalion for about 41)0 participants 
both mill and women on the oe<a®ion ol the Tnter-\arsity Athletics 
meet in Jainniy la-t. 

For the lii'-t time in its hi'-toiy the I alculta Cniveinty awarded 
Blues to the women stiideiit- 

NUMBI.II ()1 'IIII I'NIVLKSIIY Bl.lLS 


L'ndei the New Act, oi ... .*37 

Undei tin New Act, 1951-5.7 ... 49 

Under the Ntw Act. 105.’.56 ... 69 

Thitlei tlie Nc‘W Act, J950-,57 ... fc8 


Calrulla t nucisity Spoits Ribald is giatified to find that an 
iiicieasingly large number ol students ba- been participating in 
vaiious games, but the Boaid also feels (hat a still larger number of 
students get no facilities for participation in games and sjiorts or 
some foini of physical exeicise. The pioblein oi women students 
tegarding facilities for game and physical exercise should be seriously 
thought of. The provision for an enclosed ground for our women 
students with a woman physical Hiiectress-iii-obarge cannot be 
delayed any longer. 

Doe to the efforts of obr Vice-Chancellor, Union Uducation 
Ministry has contributed Rs. 30,000 for the construction of a M 
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floof over the University Towing Club Building and rest of the 
expenditure will be met by the I'niversity. The University Tent on 
the Maidan has been considerably expanded and i^enovated veith 
modern sanitary fittings and electrical arrangements. 

Prof N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of oui University address¬ 
ed the students with a neat speech. He advised that the students 
specially in Bowing vshich is the best sports with a team work spirit 
should be taken seriously and the standard must be raised. In other 
sphere of sports the same spirit should prevail and in their future life 
they should take every type of work in a team spirit. The students 
should not only devote themselves to academic activity but extra¬ 
academic side 18 equally important for the development of their body 
mid mind. 

For the first time in the histoiy of the CalciiKa University, 
Blazer coats with Unnersity ciests were awarded to the members of 
the Calcutta Universitj Football Team by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University., 

Tea was served to the students and guests piesent and amidst 
cheer Dr D. Chakravaitj, General Secretary, Calcutta Universitj 
Sports Board and irngistrar, Calcutta University, offered \ole of thanks 
to the Chair. 



MISSIONARY LIFE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

On. AnnscL Ckmioba Binirjkb, M.A., LL.B., Fa.D. 

Reader i« Pah, Unttersiiy College of irts 

At the age of thirty-five Buddha started hi** missionary career and 
himself continued it for forty-five years i.e till his Mafaaparinibbana, 
His first ministry commenc'd at Isipitana (Sarnath) wiih the conver¬ 
sion of a group of five monks (paficavaggiyas) who were his quondam 
associates. He delivered his first sermon known as the Dhammacak- 
kappavattanasutta (Turning of the wheel of L.m) to them. It explains 
the four noble truths (cattail ariybdcoam) and (he noble eight-fold 
path (aiiy.i atthaiigikainagga). As a ton«5equence thereof, the five 
brahmins were conveitrd to the new laith. Thus waylaid the fjun- 
dation of (he Buddhist sangha 

There wis at Benarev a young man named Yasa‘who was living 
in great luxuiy Being disgiuted with the woildl) pleasures, he left 
home one da> and went to Bud Iha who was staying cn the bank of 
the river Vaiiiiia with Ins new recruits. Buddha deliveied a disconrse 
to him on (he menls ot giving alms, observance of inoiai precepts, 
means of at(aiuing heavenly life and evils of earthly life. The dis¬ 
course had the dt sired effect Yasa accepted Gautama’s view and 
became a monk Shoitly alter. Ins o'her filty-four friends embraced 
Buddhism and became monks. Theie weie then sixty uionks and 
Buddha wanted to propagate his doctrine far and wide with the co- 
opeiation of this band of selfless woikers From the yahdvagga^ 
we leain that he sent them out in different directions with the 
wolds.—“Go, ye now, O Bhikkus, and wander, for the gam of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, out of conipas-iioQ for the world. 
Let not two ol you go the same way. Preach the doctrine winch is 
gloiious in the beginning, middle, and end, in the spirit and m the 
letter; proclaim a consumate, perfect and pare life of holiness.** 
He himself went to Uruvela and on the way met a party of thirty 
yonng men who were amusing themselves with women in a grove. 
He gave them a discourse and in consequence of which they all be¬ 
came monks. 

While at Uruvela Buddha converted the three fire-worshipping 
Ja^ila brothers by preaching to them the famous sermon known as 

» P.T.S , ed . p 21. 
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the ^h'ire Sermon* (Adittapariy&ye). Buddha then proceeded tbenoe 
to RAjagaha to redeem the promise he bad made to king Bimbisira. 
Having heard of his arrival, the king accompanied by rainieters, 
courtiers and oiti/ens came to visit him. Buddha exp!need to them 
the fundamentals of Buddhism. Being filled with joy, the king 
presented his bamboo grove (Veluvana) to him for residence ot monks. 
Buddha lesided for sometime in the grove and concentrated more 
on the missionary woik. Here were converted the two distinguished 
tiachers, Saripulta and Moggallaiu At tliat time Itajagaba was 
a resort ol a large niimbei of leligicu-, teacheis and panbbajakas 
(wandering teachers) Buddha utilized the oppiitunity of ineelitig 
them and entering into d sens'.loiis with llicru On Kneral occasions 
he succeeded in toriverling them to his own views He also vecured 
a tew householdeib here .is his lay-devotees (iipasakas). 

King Suddhodaiia having heaid that Buddha was pieithiug 
at Jiajagaha sent K'ljudaM, a play-iiiato of Buddha, to invite him 
to pay a visit to Kajulavitthu Buddha accepted the iiivil.ition. 
Accompanied liy a laige niunbei ot monks, he came to Kapil.ivattliu 
and stopped at Nigiodln park, clos'to tlio city. In their piide the 
Bakyas weie at fiist unwilling to receive him with marks ot leveience. 
But Buddha won them over by exhibition ot he nmades. On tlie 
following day Buddha entered the city loi .ilms with his monks 
Yasodhara, the mother o^ Hiliula, saw linn fiom the pilace and 
became highly aggrieved. She requobted the king to persuade his son 
from begging his food from door to doot. The king did so but it was 
in vain. Buddha then gave a discouise which convinced the king of 
the excellence of his teaching. As a result king Suddhodana became 
a lay-devotee of Buddha It became now tasy foi Buddha to carry 
on hiB missionaiy woik at Kapilavafthu The king’s homage to his 
son as also his kinship with the Sakyas made it possible foi Buddha 
to win over a great number of them to Ins new faith. Vabodhara 
threw hertelf at Buddha’s feet and a'.ked liib son Bahula to demand 
hiB heritage Buddha at-ked Kanpntta to confer the pabbajja ordina¬ 
tion on Bahula who was thus admitted into the order as a novice 
(Samanera). Many other Sakyan youths of distinguished families 
followed the example of Bahula and joined the safigha. Prominent 
fftnong them were Ananda, Anuruddha, (Ipali, Bbaddiya, Bhagu, 
Nanda and Devadatta. Upali, who was a barber, was admitted first 
into the order by Buddha m order to humble the Salkyas of then 
noble descent. Devadatta, both cousin and brother-in-iaw of Buddha, 
brought about a sebism in the safigba and founded a rival school. He 
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hia deaigii. He ia known moro fmr hit constraotiye opposition to 
Boddbiom than for hit topport to it. A few Sftkjan ladies alto joined 
the order of none foonded later on throngh the intercettion of 
with Mah&paj&pati Qotamf at the bead. 

l^dha moved on to Sivatthi (Sahet Mabet), capital of Kotala. 
It it the place where the Teacher spent a great pui; of hia missionary 
life. Here was given a large number of discourses as also were 
framed many Vinaya rules for the guidance of the membera of the 
sadgha. In the history of the propagation of religion it oocnpiet 
a place next in importance to Magadha. When Buddba visited 
Savatthi at the invitation of Anatbapindika, the rich inerchant» he 
purchased from prince Jeta a large park and erected a monaatery 
there and presented it to Buddha for the residence of the monks. 
It was through the influence and munificence of An&thapipdika 
Buddhism could make a headway in Eosala. Next to Anathapindika 
in munificence was Visakba who built the Pubbarama monastery for 
Buddha. King Pasenadi who bad regard f(% Brahmanic aod other 
teachers became a lay-devotee of Buddha through the influence 
of his queen Mallika and his two sisters. Soma and Sakula, who bad 
alr^y become lay-devotees of Buddha. In order to convince the 
people of bis superiority over other teachers Buddha had to resort 
to miraculous power here. The result had been the conversion of 
a few bouse-holders to Buddha's new faith. Notable among them 
were Gapaka Moggailana, Paficakafigathapati, laidatta, Rohana and 
others. 

Buddha passed on to Vesali where he spent the fifth vassa (rainy 
season retreat). There was at Vesali a famous courtezan named 
Ambapali. She became a lay-devotee of Buddha and made a gift of 
ambavana (mango-grove) to the saugha. A few Vinaya rules were 
also framed here for the welfare of the monks. It is striking to note 
that an event of outstanding importance occurred at Vesali in the 
history of Buddhism. Buddha consented to the formation of the 
order of nuns, which was the unique of its kind and marked the 
beginning of an order of nuns in India. 

iWhen Buddha came to Kosambi, the capital of king Udena he 
beard that a quarrel was going on among the Vinayadharas (masters 
of discipline) and Dharomakatbika (reciters of Doctrine) on minor 
matters of discipline. He failed to reconcile the monks and retired 
^ a forest called Pkrileyyaka whnre he was attended by an el^^aat 
and a monkey. Subsequently the monks became repentant and < 
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'ipimMkehed Buddha to ask his pardon. Buddha then deHyarepd A dife< 
eonrde on Hie etils tt discord. King Udena was not at first in lavMir 
of this new religion. His queen SamSvati was devoted to Bdddha. 
It ttfas through her efforts, the king became a lay-devotee of Buddha. 
His conversion was effected by Pindola Bharadvaja, a noted raonh Of 
the locality. The king made generous gifts to the sadgha latwr qn. 

Avanti, the capital of which was Ujjeui, was one of the importatot 
peaces in the west where Buddhism attained prominence during the 
Hfe>time of Buddha. Although Buddha did not visit Avantf, be 
asked Mabakaccayana, a distinguished monk of the place, to |heo- 
pagate his teachings there. Sona Kutikanna, a son of a rich 
merchant, and a few other notable persons were converted to the new 
faith. They helped much in the propagation of Buddhism. It was 
largely through Mahakaccayana’s efforts that Ujjeni became a centre 
of Buddhism. It attained importance a century after the Mahipwi- 
nibbSna of Buddha and played an important r6Ie in the later history 
of Baddhisiti. 

Thus it seems tliai Buddhism daring Buddha’s life-tiine was not 
confined to a certain locality It bad a rapid progress. Towards 
the east it bad spread to Kajaugala, to the west Verafija and to the 
north to the land of Kurus. 



, PCJMTION OF WOMEN AS REFLECTED iN' 
THE FORMS OF MARRIAGE 


Prop. Hbeamba Chatterjbb 

Somknt CoUegt 


Marriage to the Hindus is regarded as most important of all the 
^aihskaras, the members of which vary form two' to forty®. It is 
believed that a person is born with debts, which he can repay, by 
stndenthood, by performing sacrifices and by procreating sons*. It is 
also stated that a sonless man has no abode in heaven after death*. 
Marriage under the circumstances is regarded as almost an essential 
duty for all, excepting of course those who will adopt lifelong pupilage. 
According to Sastric point of view it is incumbent that a person should 
always have aflBhation with either of the four stages of life. Probably 
this is one of the reasons why in the event of wife’s death a person is 
required to go in for the sacrament of marriage again in order to have 
a wife as his associate for the discharge of household duties in place of 
a deceased one’. The net result of these injunctions is that married 
life is an essential and integral part of the household stage of 
existence. 

Marriage has been defined by Eaghunandana as acceptance 
conducive to wifehood*. Before marriage girls are generally desi¬ 
gnated as *Kanya’ and after marriage she becomes the wife of person 
to whom she is married. Her paternal gotra ceases after marriage 
and she becomes affiliated to the gotra of her husband. (Svagotradbhra- 
4yate narl vivabat saplame pade). Father of the girl offers her in 
marriage and the groom accepts her as his wife. Maniage varies in 
nature and form according to the vaiiations in the nature of the gift. 
To the Hindu writers on law almost all possible variations of gift in 
marriage have come in view and accordingly they hive classified 
marriage into eight forms as: Brahma, Daiva, Ar^a, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gaodharva, liaksasa and Paisaca®. Normally from Bastric 
point of view the position of a married wife was very high in the 
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Bociety. In the wife has been deacrtbed es tiie boioe iiiell 

dlyedeetam)*. The idea of eo-op^ration between the hoBband and 
wife has been clearly stated in the Satapatha Brahma^ whidb observes 
that wife is half of one person, and therefore befos^ his getting a wife 
a man cannot be said to be perfect*. Kven the MahSbhiiata** says 
that wife is half of a man—*Ardhaiii bh§ry& manofiyasya*. Bfhae{»ti 
accordingly says that wife is equal sharer with husband in religioiiB 
and non-religiona actions. 

* 3 aiirardharh smrtd bharyd puny&punya phale sanid*. All these 
observations indicate how the position of wife in Hindu society was 
elated. But on the other side of the problem there are statements 
of the writer on law to the effect that a woman under no status of 
society is free to act according to her sweet will. The well known 
direction of Manu—*Na stri avatantryamarhati’ is a pointer in this 
direction. 

Marriage has been generally classified under two beads—righteous 
(dbarmyah)^ and nen-rightoons (adharmyah), and the classification is 
not without a purpose. A marriage under any one of the righteous 
form of marriage has different legal hearing on the position of the wife 
and her share in property, than a marriage performed under any one 
of the non-righteous group. 

This ina} be clearly noticed when the question of stridhana comes 
in. But the classification into two groups is not within the view of 
the present discussion. We shall now see how the position of Women 
varied according as she was married according to anyone of the eight 
forms of marriage. 

The Brahma form of marriage is one in which a maiden is given 
away to a meritorious and le.irned groom, after he is invited by the 
father or guardian of the maiden with proper show of bonoor.^* Hare 
the bride has no say in matter of her matrimony and like other objects 
of gift, she 18 given away to the groom. The gift of tbe maiden 
daughter, *kanyadana' as it may be called must be distinguished from 
any other gift. There is no doubt that by this gift tbe proprietory 
ri^t of the father over tbe girl ceases and it becomes transferred to 
the husband of the maiden, but that right in no way permits the 
bndband to treat her wife in any way he takes. However that is a 
fogal point, but the fact is that by such gift tbe girl acquires the fnll- 
fl^ged status of a patni—a position which a married woman should 
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Mpfa« iar. 81m by virtue of aocb % gift not only beoooaoe tho «ile of 
tho pmwoo to whom the gift it made, font oIbo becomof entitled to o«eo« ' 
obte bere^ with the speoified duty in tibe sterificiel wodk. (Ayyibo* 
kyapidi). 1%» right is the moet ideal one and therefore later oon>» 
mentetorahave eologised this form of murriage, for here the gift it* 
■righteons one (profcrftom). Inspite of all these things, there is no 
denying of the fact that the maiden b«e acts like a doll, with no signi* 
fieant role^to play so far as her desire to clKwse a particalar groom is 
oonoerned. 

The l^va form is to be treated as a variant of the Brihma fnrm 
of marrii^e. Here the girl is an object of gift as in the Br&fama ^lu 
hot the difference is this that in the Bridima form of marriage die wae 
given away to the groom strictly selected and honoured from the dand 
point of his merit. There was no other purpose behind such a gift, 
other than the future welfare and happiness of the bride. A. grain of 
selfishness can be marked in the Daiva form when the maiden 
daughter is given away to the officiating priest in recognition of his 
wrvices, rendered in the sacrifice*'. The position Of the girl is not 
improved to any extent but may be said to have deteriorated in view 
of the fact that certain selfish motive, in association with a bit ocnn* 
meroial one works behind this matrimonial alliance. The ^rl in 
previous case was like an ordinary object of gift but the purpose of 
the same was b<dy in design, here on the other hand she is given away 
with a selfish motive so to say and to give her with such a purpose 
tends to make the transaction commercial in natore. Medhiiitbi 
assigns inferiority to this form for such motive**. In short, the Baiva 
form reivesents the helpless position of the maiden-daughter in 
marriage. 

The Prajapatya fmrm of marriage also belongs to the righteons 
group amongst the forms of marriage. The position of the bride here 
is a bit bettered. In this fmrm the groom is a suitor for the bands of 
the bride, while in other two forms, already mentbned he would have 
been invited by the father of the bride. So far as the PriijapatyB form 
of marriage is concerned the position of women has been graded to 
certain extent. From the definition furnished by Mann we Jearn 
that the bridegroom here is the suitor (Arthine) and he wae 
not invited with proper honour as was the case in other 
righteons forms of marriage like Brfthma and Daiv^ TIm 
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'li|>0diAiity of U)« form jlog in th« act that the father ot .guacdian ;ip| 
the btfi^ maices eertaio etipiilatiori with the groomdettgnaiia 
so that he may not marry again during the lifetime of married 
wife. He is again to assure that be will not be entitled to lake to 
Pravitijyi or rennnciation but these conditions are subjeot to be 
aoulled in case of death of the wife married according to Prajapatya 
form of marriage. Thus the form did a great favour to the brideit 
aneh c^ered by restricting such matrimonial relationship to monogg* 
moos pairs only. The greatest honour that can be shown to 
married ladies is e&hibited here for we abservc the words u^ed in the 
stipulation as *Saha dhai'matii cara*. The groom must assure the 
fg^er of the bride that such a married girl is to be given the 
Status of Dbarmapatni’. The word ‘Patni’ should be clearly die- 
tingushed from the words ‘jaja’ or ‘bbarya’. Mere mariiag does 
not make a wife a ‘Patnl’. Patni is used in the sense of a married 
wife who gets the right of being associated with her husband so far 
as the sacrificial act is concerned (cf. Patyurno ydjBasauiyoge). 
A bhgrya or jayB does not possess this privilege. Though tho Praja¬ 
patya form of marriage belongs to the righteous group and though 
the maiden offered for marriage is still an object of gift as in 
other righteous forms yet the (xisition that a wife occupies by being 
married according to this iorm is a covetable one. It i.s a fact that 
such a girl gets no scope of selecting her husband, but her guardians 
here are to be thanked that the condition that they impose on the 
groomdesignate, who is a suitor, speaks foi the recognition of the 
bride as a human being not as any other object of gift. So of tlie 
righteous forms of marriage this one may be regarded as the only 
form where women have been treated from a humanitarian angle 
of view. 

When we pass on to the Araa form we find the marriage was 
perpetrated after the suitor paid a couple of cows to the guardian 
or father of the bride. The definition of this form of marriage as 
we get in the Uw book of M-mu is significant for here we find a 
fatHMM) explanation of the point os to why the groom should give 
euwo to the father of the bride. It is stated that such a pair of 
' efbWa rfiould be taken strictly for the purpose of serving some sacri- 
%iiii imwit. (Yaj&aeiddhyartham). Whatever may be the direction 
tif ^ the’ writers on law that cows were taken for sacrificial pur|> 08 ef yet 
we must not lose sight of the fact that there was a sort of commer- 
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«hil' in such ftom of marrwge Maoti has etrietly taautioned 

ibM thf» is tekan for hoDoaritig the girl (Aihansixi tat keniirlttAM^ 
What h« maAufl' lo say that the commevetal element was triad to 
be concealed nndei' the cloak of sacrificial merit. The position of 
the maidens becomes a bit weakened from the position in which we 
find in other righteous forms. She becomes an object of commercial 
gift and she is given away in exchange of a pair of oxen. Such a 
maiden is not allowed to select her groom. 

This status of women became further degenerated in the ilaura 
form of raariiage, where the semi-commercial attitude of the Arftt 
form, yielded to the strictly commercial one. The definition of this 
form of marriage as given by Manu shows that in the Asura form 
the suitor pleases the father or guardian of the bride by payment of a 
sum of money, the exact figure of which is noi mentioned in any 
text nor is fit to be mentioned, in view of the fact that it depends 
strictly on the meiit and beauty of the bride concerned. Thus the 
maiden becomes an object of cominerciai transaction. She is given 
no }x)Wor of choosing the groom tor herself and this is possible in 
a society where the theor\ of Pati’a potestus is strictly observed. 
The epithets used as ‘Kanyai caiva s^aktirah* in the definition of Manu 
may be interpieted as signifying a state of society in which certain 
amount of money is also to be given to the bride also. That may 
speak for the status of the girl concerned, for she might have 
acquired by this time consciousness about her own position. However, 
here we get for the fiist time the activity of the bride as a sharer 
of money, given to her father by the suitor. 

Coining to the Puksasa form we will find that the helpless 
position of the nia»den is taken ad\antage of by the groom who 
applies force lo capture her by molesting or killing her guardians, 
when they opposed such an act. The question of exercising discretion 
about her marriage does not aiise at all, for such an opportunity 
can come only scarcely. 

The Pai^ca form is a variety of the Raksasa form of marriage. 
Here the groom commits rape on the girl during her unconscious 
state of mind. It has been condemned by writers on law for this 
reason. The girl here has nothing to do and tlie act of ravishment 
is perpetrated on her, when she is not in a position to understand 
the implications. The law makers of course had a tendency to have 
the act regularised by observance of ceremonies like Sapiapadi, PSpi- 
giahana etc. and this may show the unfortunate position in wliich 
girls were placed under Pai^aca form of marriage. 
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The GHlodharva form of marrisge it T«ry important from tiio 
point of view of determining the ttalus of wmnen mnnied according • 
to that form. In the Maanwihbita the form haa been defined at: 

lochaydnyonyasaibyogab kanyayafoa Tarasya ca 
Ghindbarvah sa to vijfieyah muthunyah k&maMmbbavah. 

(Mann aaihhitft 111/3^ 

Here the groom and the bride mntnally get atteacied towards each 
<Aher Mid the entire design of tbe matrimonial connection is backed 
by free flow of Jove. Tbe maidens are absolntely free in this form of 
marriage so far as the selection of groom is concerned and the 
gnardians have no say in the matter. Their liberty in this respect 
is not impeded to any extent and it is tbe only form of marriage 
where tbe girls are fo.ind to possess an independent scatos and tbeir 
gnardians bad not the opportunity to question this. Vatsayana was 
the greatest propounder of this Gandbarva form of marriage for 
he supported such a match on account of the happy ending which 
follows such a onion. 

This status become very much raised in the Svayamvara form 
of marriage where girls selected tbeir partners of life from amongst 
a number of suitors, who often were invited by tbeir guardians. 

This in short is the systematic study of the forms of marriage in 
tbeir bearing on the status of tbe married ladies. 



HISTORY OF MANIPUR 
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Rabinochandra —Jai had eif;ht sons, Sanahal, Labanya 

Chandra alias Rabinochandra, Madhu<‘handra, Talsijit, Cbourajit, 
Marjit, Daoji alias Klion^jai Ngamba and Gambhir Singh. Sanahal 
pre-deceased his father. Jai Singh placed Rabinochandra on the 
throne in 1798, before he left for l^abadwip. From this time upto 
the first Anglo-Burmese war, tlic h'story of Manipur is stained with 
fratricidal war. The princes fell out among themselves to secure the 
throne. Daoji and (Jambhir Singh with the help of their relatives 
hatched a conspji.ic}. Alter a pcilod ol throe years Rabinochandra’e 
reign was one day cut short by the a‘-sassin’s sword in 1801, while 
he was returning to the palace playing £k)!o ‘ 

Madhuchandra —Madhuchandra, the third son of Jai Singh, 
foiling the purjiose of the conspirators captured power immediately 
after the inuidei of Rabinotliaiidra Gambhir Singh and his party, 
baffled in their first attempt were lying in wait for a fresh opportunity. 
Madhuchandra, to stiengthen bis position, appointed C’haurajit and 
Marjit to the posts of “Jiibraj” (heir apparent) and Senapati (Chief 
of the army) rosp.*ctively. But this also failed lo iniintain the 
cohesion. Jubraj Cluurajit threw off his allogiauce to Madhuchandra 
but failing to capture power he left Manipur for N ibadwip. After 
a short period ho again decided to re-enter Manipur. x\t Cachar he 
managed to rilly some hundred follov\ers and with them he made 
his venture Senapiiti Marjit at such hour joined with Chanrajit. 
Madhuchandra was defeated at the battle of Sanguithen and fled to 
Cachar in ISOG.’a 

Chanrajit —Chauraju after occupying the throne apjiointed Marjit 
as his ‘Jubaraj’ and Siuapati. In the meantime Madhu Chandra 
entered into an alliance with Krishna Chandra, the ruler of Cachar, 
by giving his daughter Induprahba to him.* With his help he made 

' Bijoy Pdnchalle, p. ^3. 
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hiB last attempt to regain power, but was defeated and killed by 
Chaurajit at Bishnapor.® 

But the position of Chaurajit was also not very secure. Within 
a short period Marjit made an unsuccessful attempt to capture power 
and fled to Tummoo. There he sought the intervention of Bodawpaya 
(1779-1819), king of Ava, who brought about a reconciliation betw^n 
the two brothers. But it did not laxt long. He again made two 
successive attempts on the capital but failing to capture it he escaped 
to Cachar.* Marjit had some horses with him including “a hockey 
pony of quite exceptional excellence”. He presented Iho ruler of 
Cdcbar, Krishna Ciiandia and bis brother Govinda Chandra four horses. 
Govinda Chandra asked for the host one, when it was refused, he 
snatched from him seven more Jior.'.cs.’ Marjit felt much offended 
and with a few followers wen( to Ava hoping to get help from that 
side. He agreed to renounce the claim ot Manipur over Kubo-Valley 
and even acknowledge the overlordship oJ Burma if he could be 
placed on th« throne ot Manipur. After about 7 years, in 189:1 be 
succeeded in inducing the ruler of Burma to espouse Ins cause. 

During the winter of IBl’i one division of tlie Burmese army 
accompanied by Marjit reached Kiikching Kiiulei in Manipur through 
the Imole Pass. Another division led by the Sumjok lUja entered 
into Manipur by the Muchee loule and encamped iieai llueerok. 
This division was totally defeated and its leader killed by Pitambar 
Singh, a nephew of Jlaja Cliaurajit. Pitambar ihcn advanced to 
Kakching but was loiserabiy defeated. Now it was the turn for 
Chaurajit to fly to Cachar. Cambhir Sm^li also followed him. 
Marjit became the ruler of Alampur.*’ 

At Cachar Chaurajit was not sitting idle. Ho had already learnt 
from Krishni (’Irindia that the Briiish (juveriiiuent was making 
preparation to declare war .igaiii'-t Butina. He thought that as he 
was driven out by the Buimese foices, the British might help him 
to secure his throne.^ Accordingly m the year 1813, he sent his 
uncle, Bhadra Singh wilh a letter to the Governor General with a 
view to making an alliance with him. He promised that if the 
Governor General agreed to help him to restore liis authority, in that 

^ Bijoy PuDchalle, p. 92 
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case his Naga and Euki forces would be at the disposal of the British 
Governiuent in their operation against Burma.® 

Soon after the despatch of this letter Chaurajit due to some 
misunderstanding with the new ruler of Cachar (18131, Govinda 
Chandra, left Cachar for Jaiutia and began to raid Cachar. Govinda 
Chandra also heard that Tlam Singh, the Chief of Jaintia was making 
preparation to invade Cachar. Pie was n( 1 at ail sure of hla strength 
and feeling helpless in the face of imminent attack, applied for help 
to the Governor General of Ind^a * But no helj) came from the 
British Goveninieut. In the mean time Gainbhir Singh, brother of 
Chaurajit who was aj>poiutcd senapati of Cachar force' joined in a 
conspiracy against Govinda Chandra along wilh other important 
officers like Tularain and Sanandaram. Govmda Chandra again 
applied to the (loveiiioi tlencral of India in 1823 to allow him to get 
the service of one Phigli'^h mail and 2." Hindusthani sej)oys.‘* 


In\ \sinN on ('.‘cinH ev Maiuh 


It has hien alie.uly Kud that lon.irds the close of 1812 Marjit 
occupied the throne ol Manipnr as a vassal oi Burma. He never 
forgot the inMilt lie ind leeeivcd fu in Govinda Chandra. He decided 
to take his iev< nge hy attin king f'jt har after c jnsolidating his autho¬ 
rity in Manipnr. But hefoie dojiig so. I'O m a letter to llie Magistrate 
of Sjlhet (‘3kplaiiied In'- imeiiiion as well a-the leason for invading 
Cachar, so that tlie Bnti-vli t,lovernmem migln not oine to the aid 
of Govinda Chandra due to an\ misundeistanding." In reply to 
that letter the ^Magistiate mlovmcd him that he had received no ordera 
from the Goveinoi Gencial to Indp the Haja o( Cachar. Only (’apt. 
Davidson had hetn sent to Badaipur with tro)|>-^ to gu ird the frontier 
of the fonipanj's toniioryIn 181H Cljania|it fcelmg coiifilent of 
his iKJsition ill ?^lani|>ur niarehtd against Cac-lnr with a large force-. 
It was quite mipossihle on the part of (io\inda Chandra to resist 
him. Chaurajit at the ^eque^t of Govinda Chandra came from ,Iaiutia 
to help him. Gainbhir Singh also stood by his side. Such unexpec¬ 
ted alliance among them compelled Marjit to retire. But Chaurajit 


• Ijetter from Marjit to the Governor Oen<.rol of ludia Prachui Bangla Pair* 

SaultalaD— Dr. S. N Sen No. 187, p. 61. .... n n 

• Letter from Govinda Chandra to the Govt rnor General of lodia. Praenm uaugia 

Patra Sankalan—No. 141, pp. 66-67. , , ,,o»i ..„:i 101 a 

Latter from Govinda Chandra to the Governor General, dul-’d the Jotn ^prii, 1819. 

Prachin Bangla Patra Sankalan—Dr. S. N. Sen. . , , i. 1 ,. a —1 i 

“ Letter from Marjit to the Magistrate of Sylhet. Piacbiu Bangla I alra Sankalan--* 

Dr. S. N: Sen. No. 162, p. 72. 

“ Prachis Bangla Patra Sankalan—L< tu r No. 102, p. 74. 
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at ihe end of this trouble remained in posscsbion of a large part of 
Cacbar kingdom.” 


Manipur under Marjit 

Id J812 Mai jit securing the throne of Manipur sent the Burmese 
forces back to their countrj and remained in undisputed possession of 
the country for about siv years.’* These yeais passed in peace and 
he found lime to undertake some developuif'nt works. He made some 
additions and alternations in the palace and fiuther beautified it. 
A road from the palace up to Sangaithen was constructed in his timo.^‘ 
Some Burmefe fashions including the dragon as the state emblem 
were introduced in his time. This was due to Ins long association 
with the Burmese. Friendly ielation with Burma facilitated foreign 
trade. Grazing grounds again became ciowded with cattle. lu view 
of the return of prosjieiitv in Manipur many of those who left the 
country along with Chauiajit came bafk.'® But inspi'e of it Marjit 
for his dependance on Burma and leaning.-, towards Burmese fashions 
failed to earn much regald timii his people That became apparent 
at the time of his invasion ol Cachai in 1818. The nun.meal strength 
of his forces wa® so much siificiior to the (onihiiifd army of Govinda 
Chandia, Cbaurajit and Gamhhir Bingli that he onnld have easily 
occupied Cacbar. But when it became known to Ins lorces that the} 
would have to fight against Cbaiiiapl and Gamhliir Singh, no allure¬ 
ment could stir up any enthiisiasin in them to figlit. Marjit was 
quick to realise the workings ol then iniiui and to prevent fnrthei 
calamities he hinricd back to Manipur.'^ 

Though Marjit ascended Ihe throne ot Manipur foimally acknow¬ 
ledging the suzeraint} ot llie inlei ot Burma yet within a few years 
he realised that he could niK^ his couiitiy pi.icfically as an independent 
king. He reduced his snbjeriion to a mete .igreemonl in the paper. 
Yet nothing nntowaid liad l-appened bttwten tiie two countries. His 
soaring ambition sneaked in Kubo Valiey also. Without receiving 
any authority ftom Burma, he allowed people to cut down trees in that 
valley. 

Old Bodawpaya, the ruler of Burma was naturally offended but 
he had then no time to lake steps. After his death in 1819, Bugyidaw 
succeeded him. It was at his request that the late ruler of Burma 

Report oa the Bastera Broatier of British India, Capt, Pembertoa. 

Report 00 the Eastern Froatier of Brltiifa India, Gapt. Pemberton. 

Bijojr PoDchalle, p. 96. 

** Repoit oa the Bastria Frontier of British India, Pemberton, p 46. 

A History of Aesara^Qait, p. S72 



had agreed to help Marjit to aecure the throoe of Manipnr. Bagyidftw 
after ascending the throne summoned Marjit to the Burmese capital 
to pay homage. Mai jit apprehended that he would be put to trouble 
if he attended the installation of the new king. He pleaded bis 
inabilitj to attend the ceremony due to the hosiile intentions of his 
brothers—Chaurajit and Gambhir Singh. A Burmese army was 
immediately despatched to seize him. After an unsuccessful encounter 
Marjit, with his army, fled to Cachar.** 


Occupation oi- Caciiau bt the Refugee Kings of Manipur 

Having been driven out of Manipur Marjit came to Cachar and 
surrendered himself to Chaurajit. lie al'O handed over to him the 
charge of the sacred image of Govindaji. Ghaurajir pardoned him 
and received him with kindness. Then the three brothers Chaurajit, 
Marjit and Gambhir Singh oeenpied the whole of Cachar Kingdom. 
Qovinda Chindra fled to Sylliet and applied to the Governor General 
to annex Cathai and bring it under the administration of Sylhet 
District. But the British (lovernment then refused to interfere in 
the affairs of Cachar.*® Ijetters from Coich Bebar and Assam also 
tel! the same ^tor> ‘•riio prevailing anarchy and di.sorder loudly 
called for British Intervention, if not annexation. The nobles of 
Assam like the Raja of Cachui, implored the Goveruor General again 
and again to save their unliajip} land from desolation and ruin but the 
East India Company’s government refused to interfere until Burmese 
aggression forced then liandn and rendered a radical levision of their 
North Eastern Fioutuc policy an impeiative necessity'*.®® 

The Kingdom of Cachar was already dividv'd into two parts 
between Goviiula Chandra and Chaurajit. The three Manipuri 
brothers after driving aw a} Govinda C’handra repartilioned it among 
themselves. Chaurajit luled the tract, east oi the Tilain hill from 
Bonaimukh. (Jambhir Bingh got the hind west of Tilain hill, which 
he ruled from Clumrah and Marjit ruled Huilakaudi from Jhapirband.” 


Attempts to Restore Manipur Till 1823 :— 


. The Burmese forces after occupying Manipur in 1819 placed one 
Jadu Singh, son-indaw of Chatib Niwaz on the throne of Manipur. 
But shortly he was replaced by Shoobal Singh, brother of Nara 


“ EaBtern Frontier of Britisb InJio, p. JW—By A. C. BaDeneo, „ . . 

>• Letter from Govinda Chandra to the Governor General iLcrd Moira). Piaobin 

hangls Patra ^nkalan, Part II, No. 168, p. d . tt Tn.*/.atu.t;nn n TtVT 

** Pnehin Bangla Patra Sankalaa—Dr. 8. N. ^n, Part II. IntrodnoUon, p. XVL 

® Kacbarer Itibritto—Cpendra Hath Guha, p. VrO, 
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Siugh.** Bot none of thorn ever enjoyed the confideoce of the 
Maoipnries. Heera Chandra, aon of a former ruler Babtuo Chandra 
remained in Manipur and supported by his countrymen continued 
to annoy the Burmese garrison. In 182*2 Pitambar Singh, a nephew 
of Marjit went from Cachar to help Heera Chandra. They sue seeded 
in defeating a large Burinebe detichineut The country had been 
80 much devastated, that the leaders of these purtlet found themselves 
unable to get provisions for their men and they withdrew into Cachar. 
Next year Pitambar was again scut loonsfc Shoobol, the puppet ruler. 
He became successful in his mission, but refused to hand over the 
country to Chaurajit. At this, Gambhir Smgh went to Manipur with 
a small force and defeated Pitambar near Jayuagar. Pitambar fled 
to Ava for good. Gambhir Singh troui the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining supplies was compelled to return to Cachar almost 
immediately.®* 

The Princes of Manipur, even when banished from their country, 
failed to pull on with each other. After returning from his raid in 
Manipur in 182:1, Gamblui Singh soon qnariolicd with Chaurajit and 
occupied the whole of ('achar. Mai jit was allowed to enjoy his share 
under him but Chaurajit took shelter lu Sy het and remained tlieie 
till the outbreak of the fust Anglo-Burmese War.®' 

In the mean time Govirida Chandia, tiie deiiosed ruler of Cachar 
finding no hope of getting any help from the British Government 
entered into negotiations with the Burmese Government. In the 
year 1823, Burmese airny invaded Caefaai tliiough Manipur but they 
were repelled by Gambhir Singh. When the Anglo Burmese War 
was formally declared in 1824 Mai*]!! feeling insecure at Cachar fled to 
Sylhet.®'' From 1823 to 1824 Gambhir Singh made repeated requests 
to the British authorities for help against tlie Burmese incursions. 
But they preferred not to make any conmitraeni in this affair until the 
out break of the First Anglo-Burmese War in 1824.®* 

** Statistical Account nl Msnipur -Brown. 

•* Report on the Eastein FronUci of Biilish India—I’cniberton, pp. 18-17. 

^ Report on the Eastern Frontier of Br.tis'i India, p. 17, 

Htatistioal accounts of Manipur—Brown. 

•• Bormese War—Wilson. 



NEW ASPECTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Fbofessor Baghubiii Chakravarti 

(Baratat Govtrnment College) 

I 

The institution of the State and its relation to the individual 
have been htudicd under various names such as Politics, Political 
PhiloMiphj, PohtKal Theoiy oi Political Siiente. There is more 
than one book under eacli of th(>^e tiPes J roftsBOi Adamovich of 
the Vienna ITnudMtj does not unb any of thc^-e names in his con¬ 
tribution to the UXljSCf) antholo;’y on “Coiiteinjxiian Political 
Science” published in 19“)0. Tli do'-enbeh his article a<i ‘‘The Science 
of the Slate” ' It appeals to bt a m \\ title whuh can be added to 
the above list 

The word “Politics” is deiived fioin the Greek word “Polls” 
(pcY ITs) In the (licuk language, this wok ] “buffitod foi both city 
and state”.® It iKoniy i ituial, then, (hat “Poiis” would be accepted 
as u f-ynonyni loi the citystite’ Proh scqi Barker also adopts this 
Usage of the word * Pveii then, the absociation of huch a modern 
word ab the “State” with “I*olib” does not seem to be appropriate. 
Whereas the slate IS exclusively a political assoti ition, “Polls” was 
a spiritual bond”-'* As Professoi I ole innntaiiis “Pohb” does not 
mean‘State’, and in tianslaling it as St iti ’ wt ait twisting Greek 
thought to suit out own patttriis of tluiiking”. Piofessor Field 
suggests that we bhould tali “Polls’ a coiiummity lather than a 
State* I’oweioi, “I’ohtics” stuils in knowkdf,! centering round 
the affairs of “Polls” ot ‘city-stati ’ In >.lioit, “Polilits” is primarily 
the knowledge of tlu Stale * 

Aristotle calls buth knowledge as master s lenec in his book on 
“Ethicfa”,* but he descnbcb his ow'ii special study in this field as 

* Adaincvicb, L “ The Suence of Ibi State in Cxrmauy and AuEtri* ”, pp. 23 87 

* Dui&nt, W ” Tlic Story of Civiiuation " \«' 2, ” Ibe Tiife of Greece ' New 
York, 1931), p 201 

* Barker, E Greek Political The iry ♦ Plato and His Piedece^sors ” London (1918). 

* Dickinson, G. L ” The OimL View of Lafo ’ London (19tl Edn > 

* Cole, G.D.H. ‘ Bsvays In Suiial Ihcory, L ndou (lOfiO), p 33 

* Field, G. C ** Politiial Theory, ’ Ixindon (l''S6), p M 

' Frofesaot Gettell dtfines PohMcal Suenie es the science of the State “ PtdiUMii 
Soieiice •• Revised Edn (1%1), p. 8 ^ . 

„ * It IS also calltd ** Nichuioiiiachean Ethiu ** as it was ediUd by Aristotfo s *1^1 
Nwhomachus. Ailstotle The Nio maehasn Etiucs ” (Loeb OUssioal InhmyV, XMlMt % 
U048), p 5. , ^ t 
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Although he published both these Ix^ks in one volume, 
which shows how close was the relationship between ethics and 
politics in his time, later on they were separated.* 

The word “Political” is the adjective of the word “Politics’*. 
“Political Philosophy” emphasises a special aspect of the study. 
“Philosophy” is ‘darshan’ or a particular insight into the ultimate. 
It is Wisdom based on the Knowledge ot the Reality. The word 
“Political” in association with “Philosophy” implies an inquiry into 
the ultimate reality or the basic principles of the State. Political 
Philosophy “deals with generalizations rather than with particular 
“It is the study of the ideal social organisation”.” Politics has long 
been an associate of philosophy. In Scottish tradition, Politics forms 
a part of Moral Philosoi hy.“ Ever since Confucius, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, took active interest in the morals and mechanism of 
the State, Politics has become a legitimate pastime of philosophers. 
Indeed philosophers have made and are also making signidcant con¬ 
tributions to th*e theoretical aspect of Politics 

“Political Theory” has moio or less the same connotation as 
“Politiial Philosophy”. The word ‘Theory ’ has a ve^y special 
meaning. It means a well-founded speculative view It is a sup¬ 
position explaining rtomething “Political Theoiy” emphasises the 
contemplative aspect of the affairb of the Slate and its ielated concepts. 
Even now in Oxford University the chair of this particular department 
is called Chichele Professorship of Social and Political Theory, and 
its Professor G. 1). H. Cole zealously defends the umj of the word 
‘^Theory” against “Philosophy” and “Science”.^® 

The association of the terra “Science” to Politics” is a nineteenth 
century immvation. Taking science as a systematic knowledge. 
Political Science implies such a knowledge of the state. Political 
Science stands for both an empirical investigation of political 
phenomena and the utilisation of such knowledge as a technique 
of control of political relations. Jt becomes, ultimately a 

* Donat, W. ibtd. f.o. p. 633. 

M Gettoll, B.G. ihid. p. 6. 

« Durant, W. “The Stoiy of Philoacphy," New York 118i edn.) p. XXVIII. 

Eeirstead, B S. and Watkins, F M. "rohiicsl Science in Canads" in ‘'Cooteni' 
potary FoUtioal ScienoeV Paris 196^) p. 171. . 

n Cole, O D.H. '*S('ope and Method in Social and Political Theory". Inaiigutal 
^^Xieetttre deKvered at Oxford on 9 November, 1946 and pafa'ished by Clsrendoo. 

Professor Oole onoe told ma that he refused to participate io the International Political 
Scienee CoofetlMce because be took strong exception to the adeption of tbe word *'j3cience'' 
after the wpr# **PoUtioar\-^(PersDDa) communication). 
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study of power.** Sir John Seeley pointed oat to the stadeftti 
of the Cambridge (Jniversity in 1885 that the subject wbiioh 
had hitherto been called “Political Philosophy" would now be 
called “Political Science" ** In the twentieth century, in particular, 
the subject is almost universally called “Political Science". There 
are important National Political Science Associations and there is, 
at present, a world organisation called International Political Science 
Association, with its Head Quarters in Geneva 

Although the state is the ccntial issue of Political Science the 
emphasis has shifted now from the state to political behavionr, and 
social and p^ycholo<,u il factors and forces of the government and the 
governed *' W iltoi Lipjnnann Macivei,** Meriiain** and Lassweli** 
K present tins inolern tiend. The luternalional Political Science 
C’onfeidice at Pinion September, 1948, declaied in a resolution that 
the scope of Piihtu il Seienii should intlucle ii) Political Theory, (ii) 
PoIitKdl iubtitiitious, {in} P 11 ties, gioups and public opinion, and (*o) 
Tntunalionil uhtoii'** Thiib it makes a oonsidetable expansion 
of the subject inatfi r of Political Science Although political relations 
are studied, at pres* nf in a fai more intensive way and m a wider 
pcispocMie, yet tin >t lie lontinues to be the dominant feature of 
Political Sv^ience Tii tut, this science “begins and ends with the 
stati" 


II 


We aio all born as ineiubeis of a sociely And society in the 
aspect of its politic il organisation is called the state. State has 
,ome into existence at a paiticular stage of social and political 
e\olnlion m a paitieulai aiei. By now it has become the most 
dominant and cffecti\e of all human associations It is also 
the most uniMisal Sate and except those who are born in a 
tribal stage of sciciety like the Eskimos m the Noith Arctic, we 
are boin into a politically organised society, t c , the State Although 
tlie tiibal society and tlu Slate are not apparently the same, yet it is 


** Retkv, J R "lutroaiiW > lo Foltiical 'Science ’ LonJon (1901), p. 1 

>• EweDraann, C OnllicMiH i and Moiliodi of tl» Political Sciencei, in Oontnm* 

fcrary Political Science * Pan■) tl05i0, p 103 t _ 

“ Tappmann, W in “Public Opinion” Ntw York, (1022> ani Phantom Pabltc 

B M “The M -letn State ’ London (10261 “The Web of Goyeinment’* 

.Y <1047) 

“ Mciriam C E “Sysle mt c Politica” CbKogo (l‘)46l 

Laswell, H T). “Th An ilyaia of Political Tehn^ lour, Londc n (1 »48). 

“Contemporary Politi al Si enoe". p 4 n i « 

** Garner, 3 \V **!’, i*i. il *^i winc and Government , Oakntta (1985 odoAS, 
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r&tber difficult to draw a rigid distiuotion between them. It has been 
proved by recent social anthropological research ioto the political 
unit in primitive societies that even the tribes can have well developed 
political system. Professor Schapera shows in his admirable work 
on ^'Government and Politics in Tribal Societies” (1956) that Bushmen, 
Hottentots'* and Bergdama and Southern Bantu in South Afric/i> do 
possesB politically organised government. They also have the element 
of territoriality,*® which is regarded as the most distinctive mark of a 
modern state.*® This type of research might change the views about 
the differences between the tribe and the state, popularised nil recently 
by Sir Henry Maine *' and Professor Maciver *’ who bold that the 
tribal societies lack the “sharpiy defined” teiritorial ha.sit. Moreover, 
whatever the apparent differences there might have been between 
the tribe and the state in the past such differences are being gradually 
removed as a rssult of the expansion of the state. Most of the tribes 
like Bed Indians in the United States of America; Toros, Wasukuma, 
Kiknyu, Masai and Bahayas in Afrka; Gcnd, Santa], Blul, Munda 
and Naga in India; the Vedda in Ce>lon; and Maoiis in New Zealand 
are being integrated into a state organisation And as ILO publication 
on “Indigenous Peoples” (1953) indicate'! the integratjon of such 
peoples into the socio economic life of the independent countries has 
become a matter cf inteinational concern. It is likely that in (ulnre 
all the tribes would be incorporated within the modem state structure. 

However, as majority of us are members of the state, it is natural 
that we should be keenly interested in the concern of the state It 
is in our own interest that we should “iiuestigate this institution, 
should attempt to discover its origin, should question oi uphold its 
authority, and dispute over the piopci scope of its lunclion”.** Such 
interest is fundamentally a (ontcin for undtislaiidirig loliticul 
Science. 

We have to recognise incidtntally, that a wider interest in 
Political Science is, indeed, a irccnl development in human history.*® 
Political Science is essentially a twentieth ceiituiy subject of dis- 

* Aoeordiog to John O'untber only a few Busl.meo aDd_puri‘ Hottentots survive to day. 
“Inside Africa*’ London (1965), pp. 476-77. 

* Sebspera, 1. *'Governaieat and Politics in Tribal Suciettos'’, Loudon (1956), p. 16. 

Brierly, J.L. “Tbe Lsw of Nstions’* Oxford (1949, 4th edn ) Msoiver, B.M. *'lbe 
Modem Btste", London (1956), pp. 7-8. Hyde, GO. ‘'International Law, Chiefly as 
Interpreted and Applied by tbe United States," Boston (1951), 2ad. rev. ed., pp. 16-17. 

** Maine, H. “Ancient Law," London. \roUock’s ed 1930), pp. 144ff. 

* Maeiver, B.M. "The Web of Government," New York (1947). p. 168 . 

xiiO "Indigenous Ptopies" Geneva il053). 

Gsitell, B.G. "History of Political Thought" London (1992 edn.), p- 4. 

V Annie Bessnt; "Lectures on Polltioal Scienoe”. Madras (1919), p, ll. 
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course. This is one of the principal reasons why the UNESCO study 
project seleots Political Sceince as the first field of investigation.** 

Although politics, received the status of science fairly recently, 
as an object of speculation it is almost as old as any other subject of 
investigation into human relationship. Both Professor Seligman,** 
Editor-in-nhief of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and 
I’rofesPor Ebenstein agree that the earliest of the social sciences 
is politics, because the most iraj[X)rtant of human groups has, in 
general, been the state. 

Nevertheless, it is true that scientific approach *o politics had 
to wait for centuries and this delay can be attributed to three factors. 
In the first })larc, Political Science is itself a revolutionary branch 
of study. It seeks to discover tlie real social and political foundations 
of the stale. Such discovery can, indeed, be detrimental to the 
vested inleiests. In fact, these interests stand in the way to the 
serious study of Pulitioal Science. It may be one of the reasons why 
the grant for research in Politics, in various countries, is proverbially 
so iiiadecjuate. • 

Second!), as Mr. Ijevy-Briihl points out that social science, 
including Political Science of courre, cannot develop without the 
prelnniuary nglil to crlfl<‘l^e existing institution.*® And this right 
ha.s nc\er been recognin'd by authontarian and absolutist regimes, 
Freedom <•! Uiuiight i.s the basic condition for the cultivation and 
development of Political Sciem c. It has been {xunted out by Professor 
Aduinovieh,*-'.\Ir Perticoue and Messrs. Rijpperda Wierdoma and 
Hintzeri ” in then respective articles on "Contemporary Political 
Scieme" that mam Political Science subjects could not be studied 
in fascist German), Austiia and Italv, and in Holland at the beginning 
of the last centur), simply bejause specialists feared reprisals from 
authoiitie" who required complete subservience to the utaius quo. 
Intellectual freedom is essential lor the growth of Political Science. 
Critical inquiry was demanded ah a matter of human right for the 
first time by the Greeks *® So iiolitical speculation was practically 


*9 Satvadori, M. Introduction—‘'Contemiwrary Political Sciincc”, p.1.^ 

99 Beligui«n, E.K.A “What are the Bociai ScKDcea” lo Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Bciencea, Vol. I, p. 3. 

9^ Ebenetcin, W. "Political Science" in Encyclopaedia Auiciicana. New York 
(1961 edn.), Vol. 12. p 309. ^ . 4 tj • 

99 IjeT.\*Brtihl, "The Social Scienc^ca Ae Diaclphaes. France, B-lgium and Homanic 
Switzerland" in Encyclopaedia of the Social Seisneea, Vol I, p. 248. 

99 Adamovich, L ibid, p. 28. 

99 Pertioone, (i. “Political Science in Italy" pp. 262-66. , „ . 

99 Eijpperda Wierdsiua. J.V. and llintiaen, U.A, "Politieal Science m the Netlict' 
lands", pp. 381-283. 

*9 Bury, J.B. “A Hiitory of Freedom of Thought," Londlja 1914 cefrtatb p* 
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icitisted by them. Sach inquiry became a permanent feature of 
Eoropean society aince the Benaissance. And with Machiavelli, the 
typical repreeentative of the Renaissance, we Bnd the beginnings 
of a Science of Politics.*^ Prom that time onwards Political Science 
has developed considerably, and even now it is in a growing stage. 

In the third place, it has to be recognised (hat Political Science 
is most certainly not a productive science. Tn an acquisitive society, 
a political scientist is not as much essential as a choinist or physicist 
or an engineer. He is not even as useful as a statistician, or an 
economist or an industrial psychologist. He is not yet, with some 
exceptions, in countries like Britain'’* and America,®* linked with 
administration and business organisation. Ho continues to be an 
academician. Indeed, this is one of the main reasons why Political 
Science has a delayed growth in history. 

Thus the nature of the subject itseli, and its pieioquihite together 
with its social value explain the relatively late interc'-t in its 
study. But these negative factors are no longer in elTectne oper.i- 
tion. On the' contraiy, wc have several new lactor.s which have 
increased our interest in Political Science. 

Firstly, with the march of time tlieiv li.ii hei'ii an increasing 
participation of a larger part of the comimimty in the pioees', of 
government. Power has or is being shifted from the few to tlio 
many. Due to this accession of the masses to a new status, the 
bases and postulates of ixilitics have heen cn >rniously widened and 
enriched. In the past ordinary men had little to do with the govern¬ 
mental processes. As pointed out by Prolessor iMerriam : “During 
the greater part of a man’s exp'*rience, the bulk of the population in 
any political unit was excluded 1 1 oin ;• full role in govcriuneiit, held 
as slave, serf, subject or paitiai cilizen’’.’” But today it is ail 
changed. Masses have become pawerful and tludr new importanee 
is clearly underlined in Mr. Oitega Y Gasset’s “The Revolt of the 
Masses’’.*’ Their opinion counts in deciding quchtious of the seat 
and exercise ot political power Bernard Shaw records this change 
in his own cynical way ; “ The politician who once had to learn 
how to flatter Kings has now to leal n how to fascinate, amuse, coax. 


"Macbiavelli, Niocolo (1469'1627)” id Enoyclopapdia Britaunica, Vol. 14, p. 677. 

W BfOiaoD, W A, '^Political Science in Great Britain” in ‘'Conlemporarv Political 
Science,” Pm» (I960), pp. 808-10. 

*• MeiriMD.C.E* “Political Science in thoGnited Statee” in “Contemporarv Political 
SeieBon”, PP- and 247-48. 

W MwnsiD, C.S. “Hew Aspects of Politics”. Chicago (1926), p. 8. 

41 LoodoD (iWl). 
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humbag, frighten or otherwise strike the fancy of the electorate **** 
This is true whether the politician is a democrat Nehru or a fascist 
Franco. Eveiy modern politician seeks to win the support of the 
majority opinion and in the process of doing so contributes to the 
btimulation of the political intelligence of the people. 

In the second place, enoimous productive capacity of a uiodern 
industrial society contiibutes a great deal in inspiring the study of 
Political Science. A surplus productivity means, firfltl 3 f, the relative 
leisuie for the toiling class duiing which time the> can iiursue new 
queues, and, second!), the formulation of new demands for the 
distribution of social surplus relating to the abolition of staivation 
and fear. Indeed, scientific and technological iniproven'ents Lave 
“ multiplied the piednctjvity of the soil, the output of factories, given 
the liand hundred times its foi uier power, opened out uiateiials and 
processes of incalculable value to millions of persons., and cleared 
the way to a wondeiland of achievement in hcMlth and well-being 
Machinery has reduced the amount of labour expended in production 
and enhanced the effectiveness of the individual. •Intiocluction of 
atomation would relieve men further from dull and routine work** 
and give them moie leisure for creative life. More leisure would 
make possible a vigoions political and cultmal life for the people. 

The verv leahsation that 'cionce can “ solve cninpletel) the 
iriateiiul piobleir.s of human existence”*' causes revolutionary 
changes in human outlook. It is now doiil) possible to “ aboLsh 
the miser) bom out of want ” and to raise “the millions to a level 
of material well being at which they would be able to share, for the 
first time, in the faiiest treapures of oui whole nihuial heritage “.*• 
As Professoi Toynbee lemurks “ This new dream oi the possibility 
of abundance for all Mankind had geneiaied iinpiecodentodly insistent 
and impatient demands foi ’ freedom from vi.int New’ demands 
are being forimilated to-day for education, lull cmpio)inent, shorter 
hours ior labour, beltei housing, proper medical caie, and abundant 

** bliaw, b.B. *'Man &, Sup“inian’*, London (lS12Si. p. 197. 

Momaiu, C E "SyBlemalic Pohlics’*, Chicago (1945), p 217. 

Bernal. J D. ’‘Science in Hietotv”, London (1951), p. 497: Sha noli, D. “Eloctronice 
-Today And Tomorrow" in "Profile of America", ed. by Dane, K , Kew York (1954), 
P 231. 

45 Bernal, J.D. "Science and Industry" in "The Frnsiration of Science, Loudon (1985), 
P 69. 

4* The Earl of Listowel, "SuiLDca and Legislation ' in "Humai Affairs'* Planned and 
Bulled by Cattell. B.B., Cohen J., and Travers, R.M., London (1938), p. 818. 

4^ Toynbee, A. **A Study of History" Abridgement of Volumes VII»X by D, C« 
Bomemll. London (1057), p. 889. 
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recreational facilities for all And euch demands give shape to the 
major politicil and social movements of modern history.** 

In the thud place, as conquest of the physical and natural wotld 
is reaching a stage of relative perfection duo to science, we have 
gamed an enoimous confidence This confidence is reflected in our 
present efforts to control and plan oui social relations Ultimately 
we have realised that without the contiol of ‘'Ocial lelations,'the 
possibilities that are now made a^allable because ot science will 
remain umeahsed This realisation was veiv cleaily made public by 
a gioup of British scientists in 19dj in an anthology on “ The 
Frufatralion ot Science Piofessor Toynbee also admit- that such 
social limitations have become “ pi ictical limit itions on the human 
plane” to “the potential capacity of technology’ *' Professoi 
Merriaiii fully lecognises the need lot social recigin sition in the 
light of modem science in the lollowin^ woids “One ol the greatest 
needs ot oui time is the oi^anisation ot om modem mtclli^ luc in 
terms of undeistanding of physical inventions m lluir ulition to 
behaviour and Social inMiilions The wide g ip betrtien (he undei- 
standing of “niachines” and soc at mccJianis us is one of the gieate-t 
dangei joints in oui civili/ation The faitlui and fastei on" <id\ances 
without the other, the gioitet tlie degiee of iisk’’ ' Sm ilai view 
have also been expressed by Piofts-or iMannheiu ' In lict, we hive 
reached a stage whcie eithei wc take utivc intnist m ociil ula ion 
and politics and giow oi we lemain unoi ml and decay We must 
intelligently pi in oui souety il wo aio to piofil fully l)> the p lUntial- 
ities ol modem science and escape extinction ilnougli theimonudcai 
misadventuie Poll ical Bcieiicc can eflcctncly ho'p such pi in¬ 
ning by offering sound political pimciplca with a view to climiiiatiug 
“ waste in political action ’ and ulea-e “the coiistiuctne pos-ibil 
ities in human political natme *’ 

In the louith place, science has so muih peifcctcd the state 
raacbino through impiovomonts in tianspoit and coiiiniunication that 
the scope of individual initiative and local Ircedom his become veiy 
much restiicted Modern techniques have sharpened both the instiu- 
ments of coercion and persuasion. They have caused “ the pio- 

LasBwell, HD ‘World Clrgmisatun anl Sotitty” la ‘The Policy SMonoc*” 
Re'ent Davelopmeats in Scope and Method, eJ by L rner D aal Ljisawoll, H D , Btaaford 
tWBD.p 113. 

** Toynbee, A. ibid, p. 338. 

W Merriam, C E “The Bole of Politics in So(,i ii Qha New York (1930), p 98 

U Mannheim, K “Pr^'S^ot Trendi in the Buildinj o So'uty’’ m 'Hiiinaa Affairs' 
London (1938) p 380 

* Mernam, 0 Bi “New Aspects of Politioi*', Obioaffo (1916), pp vu-tiu. 
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gr«6Bive centralization of power",** and, thus, made possible “a 
new intensity of governmental control ”.** In both these ways, 
the cause of liberty and freedom of the locality are adversely 
affected. In addition, the scientific techniques have increased 
“the amount of organisation in the world’’** and made it 
possible for a few determined men to dominate millions of unarmed 
citizens, if they have the nerve to do so’’.** Politkally it implies 
increasing strengtli of tlie executive. As Piofessor Whoare points 
out “From the time of the invention of the gunpowder ap to 
the pre.seiit, the ext(‘utl^e, with its control over the armed forces and 
the jiolice, ha'j had its [lower enonnon iy incieascd. The machine 
gun alone is a mo4 jmwerful loice in tlie increase of the executive’s 
control over the coinmuinty. The d 'veiopment of radio, an 1 of other 
means of coinmiiric.ition, has strengthened ttie e\*cMjfive in other 
wats. AniM'd with a (ontiol ()\er the-e powerful means of governing 
the citizens the exei iiiive finds its position Iran-formed even Ironi the 
ojenii'g jeais of (lie twentieth (enlury” ' Tims the*" n^t result is 
“that fewer men h ue evocutive power, but thotjC few have more power 
than such men Ind foimeily’’,''* Never hi-foie liad so many been 
at the ni('ic\ of the so few. h’ven the Ktalin deviation could be 
possible on silth an e\t».iisi\e wale doe to developments of modern 
tcf hmqiie. 

(’oTiseqiiontly it is now possible to suppress a people’s movement 
witli greater ease and develop a thought pattern to the prejudice of 
the holder'-, of political [lower. Aldnous Huxley’s “Brave New 
World’’ and Gtoige Otv\ell’8 ‘‘Nineteen Eightj-four’’ arc two 
different cxticme Ixamples ol w’hat tcclinology tan dti for society. 
But it do-',- not nie.in that luwv fortes and new po^Slbiiltles cannot be 
t'm[)lo}cd foi inereasing the ma'iimi.'i social welf.ue. Much would 
depend ultimatoly on the motives by winch science would be used. This 
IS a thniling tipioitunity as well .is a groat tlireat. If we now' fail 
to plan our souety in the light of correct [loIituMl principles, there 
1.8 a chance that we might be reduced, in future, to a new type of 
slavery. It is probably this consideration tliat has led Bernaid Shaw 
to comment that Political Science is “the science by which alone 
civilisation can be saved". 


Huxloy, A. "Sticnto, Ltltprly aud Peace", '^«\t Yi.ik tttltS), p. 1. 

“ UuaBell, B. “Authority And Ihe Tiidnidnal", Londen 0919). “^-31. 

“ Russell, B. "A'anies ui the Atoink Aj^e" i.i ‘The Atmutc Age , London (1049), p. 85. 
^ Wbfare, K. 0 '’Modem Conslitutions", Lmidon il968 rcpnnti, p. 100. 

^ Wheare, K. 0 tbul. , 

“ Rusacll, B. '*The Impact of Stience on Society’ , London 11958) p. 33. 
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Finally^ Political Boienee haa one special aspect compared to other 
branch of human knowledge. We, as iodividnals, can ignore chemis¬ 
try or literature but not politics. Even if we are not interested in 
politics, be it a question of war or peace, is never uninterested in us. 
We can never persuo our interest and calling daring national and 
international emergencies. We are vitally affected by all major 
political questions of our time, simply because political relations are 
increasingly affecting our daily lives. Even the dangerous race for 
thermo-nueleur experiments vitally affect us and our future genera¬ 
tion. And such problem'? are essentially political iii nature. In that 
context, it is no exaggerition to say that we are virtually living in a 
political age. And we can neve* fully understand such an age without 
some knowledge ol Pohti< .al Science. 

Thus the rise of the masses, increased pioduction, teclinological 
revolution with its irnpoitant social and political iinjiJications, the 
nature of the subject itself in contrast to other 8ubject.'^ are the princi¬ 
pal aspects of ('onlempoiaty Political Science. 



GAUDAPADA: his WORKS AND VIEWS 


Nirod Baran Charraborty 

Lectwer, grishnagar College 

Gaudapada is a great personality in Advaita philosophy of Indu. 
Hia works form the basis of Advaita and he is regarded as 4iha 
preceptor of Govindapada of whom Samkaracarya was a direct 
disciple. Much is not known about his dale, life and works. Hia 
views are gathered from the books which tradition ascribes to him. 

Date and Life 


In the biography of Saiiikara, it is staled that Oau^pada met 
Saiiikara at a particular time. But there is no other proof to confirm 
such a statement. So, it soetns that (laudapada was no contemporary 
of Saiiikara. But it is almo''t impossible to fix his actual date. 
Samkara’s date is generally admitted to be 788 A.D. But there is a 
hot controversy over this issue. If for argument's sake this date of 
Saiiikara be taken as true, Gaudap-ida’s date will approximately be 
the seventh century A.D. Gautlap«add cannot be much earlier than 
Saiiikara as his disciple Govindapada was the preceptor of Saiiikara. 

It is difficult to determine the actual place where Gaudapada was 
born. Rure^vara, the direct disciple of Samkara, in his * Naifkarmys- 
siddhi ’ calls him a man from Gauda or Bengal.^ Gadapada was 
a sannyasin and Govindapada, the preceptor of Samkara was 
initiated by him. Besides this, nothing is known about his life. 
Acarya Saiiikara gathered his main principles from the writings of 
Gaudapada. Ruresvaracarya also quoted the different statements of 
Gaudapada in his ‘Naiskarmyasiddhi’.* The subsequent Advaitins 
were also much influenced by his writings. 


Works and Views 

Gaudapada wrote a ‘karika’ on Mandukyopanisad and this is his 
nain work. There are various editions of this book and Samkara 
innotated on it. An annotation Mitaksara by name on this Karika is 

ilso extant and this is found in Benares. u /x 

There is an annotation on Sankhyakarika composed y 
pada. Bat we are not sure about his autnorsbip of t a ® • 


\ N. a. (Bensres Ssai. S«r'e» 190D, 4/44» pp. ® 
* ^ N, S, (Beoaret Suns. Series 1904), pp. 886' 
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exoelleQoa ol hia pen is totally absent here. But tradition ascribes 
this book to hiin. Yaoaepati has refuted the views of his 

annotation in bis ^Sankhya tattva Kanmndi *.* 

There is>again an annotation on this annotation TandrikS* by 
name. But the annotation on Sankbyak^ika, perhaps, was not 
written by Gaodapada himself. It is not possible for an advaitin to 
write any annotation on Sankhya. Though a few advaitins like 
V&caspati Misra annotated on Sankhya, still it is not possible in the 
case of the writer of Mandukyopanisad karika. Yacaspati Mi^ did 
not refute the views of this book with any respect for the author. 
This is an additional reason why we may doubt the authorship of 
Gaudapada in respect of the annotation on Sankhya karika. 

His next book is the annotation on ‘uttara Gita’, It has been 
published only in 1910 by T. K. Bal subrahmanya Sastri, the pro¬ 
prietor of Yani Yitas Press at Srirangara. Uttara Gita is regarded as 
a part of the Mahabharata. But this portion in not found in many 
editiuns of *the same. tUtara Gita is full of the ideas of Advaita and 
it is nicely written. It may be that this was written by Acarya 
Gaudapada, but the subsequent thinkers were not much influenced 
by this annotation. 

The later advaitins accepted Mandukyopanisad Karika as autho¬ 
ritative. The Karika contains four prakaranas, the first being— 
Agama prakarana, the second—Yaitathya prakarana, the third— 
Advaita prakarana and the last being Alata Santi prakarana. Agama 
prakarana contains 29 slokas, Yaitathya prakarana 88, Advaita 
prakarana 48 and Alata Santi prakarana 100 slokas. Thus there are 
215 slokas in all in the whole Karika. 

In the Agama prakarana Gaudapada explains the four principles 
—^Yi4va, Taijas, PrajSa and Turiya. Yiiiva is the Yai4vanara or the 
Great Person, Taijas is Hirnnyagarbha or tbe golden egg and PrajSa 
means I^vara or God. They are at bottom identical. Difierence is 
due to illusion. The individual soul or Jiva is always the Siva or 
God. Jivahood is illusory. Godliness is also of the same nature. 
Turiya alone is ultimately real. The creation is illusory. But tbe 
locus of this illusory creation is real. Even an illusion is not possible 
without a real locus. Tbe snake that appears in illusion manifests 
itself on the locus ‘rope’ which is not illusory. Tbe apparent differ* 
enoe among Yi4va, Taijas and Prajfia is due to ignorance or Avidya. 
Atman is their real essence and this is tbe ultimate reality. 

* Sm SSai&jfttsttva SanmodK tthe edition by late Piunis Cbsoda Vadtatsonnenl 
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Aftar this, Gsv^pads ststes the diff^^nt tfieoriee of ciestkiti 
end refates then. Some think tiist the creation is doe to the will of 
God* Some others hold that the creation is from Time, some othfflps 
are of opinion that the creation is for enjoyment or Bhoga. There 
are people again who will say that the creation is dae to the sportire 
spirit and there is yet another view which holds that the creation is 
doe to the natore of God. Gandapada refutes all these views as he 
says that God the perfect being can have no desire for creation (apta« 
kamasya ka spyha). Therefore he concludes that creation is to be 
regarded as illusory. 

Turiya Atman is the ultimate reality. It is imperishable. It is 
non*dua]. It is also uncreated. Vi^va and Taijas come under the 
law of cause and effect while PrajSia is governed by the law of cause 
only. But Turiya transcends everything Visva can know Taijas. 
Prajfia is incapable of grasping the reality. But Turiya is all¬ 
knowing. Turiya is all. It is knowledge in essence. Praj&a and 
Turiya equally do not see duality, but Prajha contains the potentiality 
of tamas or sleep while Turiya transcends it. Viiiva ahd Taijas lack 
the knowledge of reality. Prajna knows no dream, it has only the 
bleep. But Turiya has neither sleep or tamas nor dream. When 
the jiva wakes up from sleep and dream and acquires true knowledge, 
bis ignorance is destroyed, the Advaita shines forth and he attains 
the Tuiiya stage. 

Gandapada, then, shows the identity between Virat, Hirayya- 
garbha and Isvara on the one side and Visva, Taijas and Prajfia on 
the other. Pranava is Brahman. Three letters constitute Prayava 
and these are—‘A’, ‘U’ and “M’. 'A’ represents Vi4va, ‘U* taijas and 
‘M' Prajna. As ‘A’ marks the beginning ot all letters, so Vi6va is 
the beginning. As *U’ is superior to ‘A‘ and lemains in between ‘A* 
and ‘M’ so Taijas is superior to Visva anl stands concealed by 
Praj&a. ‘M* is the last letter here. As the letters here culminate 
in ‘M’ 80 every thing culminates in Prajha. Thus one who under¬ 
stands the identity between Vi^va and Virat, Taijas and Hirayya- 
garbha, PrajSa and Isvara and knows that Turiya or ‘A’ is the last 
resort is a respectable sage. Pranava is to be realised and the 
knowledge of identity between the JIva and Brahman is the summutn 
honum of life. One who fixes his mind on Pranava knows no fear. 
Prayava is the beginning, it is the end and again it is the middle. 
Prayava is Idvara and it resides in the hearts of all. 

Gaudapada shows the identity between the Jiva and Brahman 
and also the falsity of the world with the help of the texts in Againa 
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I^JounuEta and then in Vaitothya prakarai^a he adduces arguments in 
order to oonlGurm his views. He says that what is visible in dream is 
false or Vitatha. The mountains and elephants cannot reside inside 
the body and in dream, sti'angely enough, we find that this is true. 
So, the veracity of the dream objects is easily questionable. 

Now the dream objects are as visible as the objects of the waking. 
life. So, the objects of the waking life are as false as the dream ob¬ 
jects. Of course, here it should be reinembered^that the dream objects 
are not on a par with objects of the waking life in all respects. The 
dream objects are private in the sense that only particular individuals 
observe them. But the objects of the wiking life are not private, 
but they are public. All people who are in the world observe them. 
But still both the types of objects are equally false as they are 
visibie. 

If everything is false, nihilism becomes the only p'lsition. 
Qauijlapada refutes this charge and tells u-^ that Atman makes the 
hypothesis of difference through its own mnya. Atman alone is 
ultimately real and the false world appears on this locus.^ 

Gaudapada defines maya or ajfiana as neither existent nor non¬ 
existent nor both. It is neither ('omiKibitt* nor non-CoinposIte nor 
both. The knowledge of Brahman alone de-tro^s it.1 

Acarya Saiiikara in his Adhyasa Bhasya proves it as t'oiumoii 
to all people. The doctrine of Maja enunciated by Goudapuda attained 
its full fledged development in the philosophy of f^aiiikara, 

Gaudapada thinks that God exhibits the diifereucc which 
remained as latent desire through Maya. This is creation. As 
creation is due to Maya, so God is not entangled in it. The relation 
between the real (God) and the false fthe world) is not possible. Can 
there be any relation between \\hat exists and what does not? 

As the rope appears in the form of the snake, so God apiiears 
St the world. The illusion of snake ceases to exist w’hen the rope 
ifl known as the rope. In the same way the world becomes naught 
wflh the knowledge of Brahman as the non-dual reality, ^be reality 
non-dual and duality is due to maja. Brahman appears as over¬ 
powered by M§ya, but actually it is not. 

After this, Gaudapada gives us the different theories of Self or 
illman and describes them as due to ajfiana or ignorance. The differ- 

^ Katp»jpiUatai»nStnSMa>tta>» devt> Sts 
Sa eva Vadbiata bhadSaiU Vedftnta oiioayati.—M.E. 

t ^Taeca aa taS Blast, said sadsast, aa Visnam cB viuDam aipi VimA viana'”, 
as inwnajam ua, alvafsai, aobhayam Jiavsla BrsbmitiDSiJiiatvsifUMiBlwiKidyain-- 
ataMtatwtt oe ITttaaa QBs. 
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ent tbeories sve or l!f«*-*breatb as (be eelf, ISlemeote ae tbe 

self, Attribute as the self, Taitva or principle as the self, Bbla or 
lep as the self, Vifaya or object as the self, loka or region as the selfi 
Dera or god as tlie self, Veda as the self, Jajfia or sacnhee as the 
self, Bhokti or enjoyer as the seif, Bfaojya or the eo|oyable as the 
self, Suksiua or the snhtle as the »'elf, Sthula or the gross as the self, 
MQrta or the itumanent as the self, Amurta or the tianscendent as the 
self, Kala or Time as the self, Dik or Space as the self, Vada or 
argumentation as the self, Bhuvana or the unner«^e as the self, Mana 
or the mind as the self, Vijfiana or knowledge as tlie self, Dharma* 
dbarma or Viitue and vice as the self and the like. <laudapada siys 
that these are ihe ditfeient wnjs m which the ignoiant people think 
of the self. One who knows the Self as indeterminate and one is 
ically a wise man The locus of dilTerciucb is One and above all 
iDodifications Modification is false, the locus is true. The universe 
18 as false as a dream + 

People sometimes misunderstand Gaudapada and think that he 
did not recognise any difference between a dreath and the world. 
But thib IS not true Gaudapada calU the world a dieani as be means 
to cay thU like dream tlie woild is faKc But he aJto knows that 
unlike dream the wot Id {lublid} ob^ened and so it is not totally 
on a par with the dieani This was oulj iniplu it in the k^ika of 
Oauilapada and Inter on Sainkaia made tins e\pli<'it b\ distinguishing 
between two grades ol falsiU—Vyavahnika and pratibiiasika. To 
tsamkara, the world ii- V>avahanka whereat the dream is only 
piatibbatika 

An> way, Gaudapada was voi> much deal in declaring that 
from the traiitcendeutal or Paramaithika standpoint, theie is no 
creation, no deslinction, no bondage, no atpirant for talvation and no 
salvation alto, theie is only the indeterminate nun-dual Self and this 
is the ouij leahtv 

Now the question it: Who can know this Truth? Avoiding 
to Gaudapada, one who hat oveicome angoi, fear and attachment and 
who is conversant in the Vedas can know thi«« The constant re¬ 
membrance oi Advaita is the means for hbeiation. Tint is the sum 
and substance of the Vaitathja prakarana In the Advaita piakarana, 
Gaudapada again etlablisbes Advaita with the help of reasoning. 

Gaudapada believes in jivan mnkti and tells ns that a man may 
be free even when he is embodied and he behaves almoti automatically 

t 8wi|iaan>l9« yrthi gsaflUrvui^pusm yaOil Tim ?i**a w l dsw #||||| 
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wiifaoot ttDy coosi^erationof the ocMoseqnec^B. He does not helieYe 
in the death of Atman or self, Atman is onorea4ed. What ia oocrea* 
ted is also deathless. So the realisation of Brahman or Atman after 
death means nothing. 

To Gandapada, Atman is omnipotent like aka^ As aka^ circnm*. 
scribed by a pot is only empirical and really aka^ is one and indivi¬ 
sible, so jlva is like akai^a oirctimscribed by a pot and Atman is one and 
indivisible. Creation etc. are all due to may a and they have no 
ultimate reality. As with the destruction of the pot, the aka^, 
circumscribed by tbe pot is merged in the boundless akaia, so 
the atman immanent in a jiva merges itself in Paramatman. As the 
§kai^ circumscribed by a pot is really the same as the great aku^, 
BO jivatman and paramatman are one, they appear as distinct only 
doe to ignorance or avidya. 

Here it may be objected that if Atuian is one in ail the bodies, 
why then the weal and woe of one person will not be the weal and 
woe of all? Qaudapada says in reply that this cannot be. As the 
presence of dilst and smoke in tlie akata circumscribed by a particular 
pot does not imply the presence of dust and smoke in the akatia 
circumscribed by all other pots, m) the weal and woo ol a particular 
jlva do not imply the same for all the jivas. Keally there is no dis¬ 
tinction in the akasa, but the particular akasa circumscribed by a 
particular pot has its distinction of name, form and effect. There 
is equal difference in the ego of the jiras, but there is no distinction 
m the essence of the self. The akasa circuiiibcribed by a particular 
pot is no modification of akasa. So the jlva also is no modification 
of Atman. Atman undergoes no change, change occurs only in (he 
ego. Sruti also testifies to only one self. Taittiiiya upanisad speaks 
of the same self in all the five different sheathes or Kolas. 

An objection may be easily urged against this contention of 
Gaudapada. In Sruti in the contex of creation specially in Karma 
Kapda, the difference between jiva and Paramatman has been 
clearly stated. How, then, they can be non-different in JfianaEanda? 
Here Gau^pada says that their difference is only apparent and not 
real. Only from the standpoint of the exjierience of ordinary life 
this difference is to be maintained, but ultimately there is no difference 
at all. 

Now ^e question is: Worship or upasana is advocated in 3roti. 
In np&Ban& tbe difference between tbe worshippear and tbe worshipped 
is admitted, If jfiana which is above all differences is ultimately 
Iben what is tbe use of up&sanA which entails difference? Here 
OlHi^blklidis says that everyone is not fit lor tiie same spiritual die- 
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oij^me. As tfaers iff differenoe in capaoity ai:^ calibre of diffaretti 
people, so there tdionld be different disciplines meant for them. 

GlandepSda eiassiffes people in three groups according to their 
capacity and calibre in the spiritual sphere and these are: Bad, 
Medium and Good. People having bad and medium talents are fit 
for Karma and upiisana is prescribed for them. But a man with good 
talents knows that these are inferior to jfiana and jiLioa alone re¬ 
presents the ultimate truth. Here Gaodapada says that the Advaitins 
have no quarrel with the dualists as they know that dualism implies 
the distinction of Advaita and this distinction is due to ignorance. 
The Advaitins cannot quarrel at all, as to them there is no second 
thing to quarrel with. 

Gandapfida iinderstandn JBana, the ultimate reality as self- 
luminous or Bvayampraka^a, Jfiana remains manifested though it 
is no object in any sense. 

Guudapada, then, speaks of the means of liberation.* The 
mind is attracted to the objects of enjoyment. TJie mind is to be 
withdrawn , from objects. But tliis withdrawal is a long and labor¬ 
ious process. It is to be followed slowly and steadily. People derive 
* joy m Sivjkalpdkii Bamadhi. But thi ' is not the end of the process. 
People should proceed further to attain Nirvikalpaka Samadbi and 
when this stage will be achieved the non-dual reality will shine in 
its pristine purity. This is the Summum bonum of life and existence. 

Let us now turn to the last chapter of the Earika which is 
technically ' known as Alata danti prakarana Tbe word* aiata' means 
search light or Masala. If the search light is revolved, different 
forms appear. The.se forms do not. remain in the light, nor are they 
lost in the light Similarly the world appears. But it has no 
ultimate reality. The false w aid also really does not originate 
from Brahman nor is it lost in Brahman Of course, Brahman is 
to be admitted as the locus of this false appearance. 

Gaudapada thinks that what is non existent is non-existent for 
all times—past, present and future. The silver in the nacre though 
appears in illusion, still from the ultimate stand point it is non-existent 
for all times. This is in short the view of GauclapSda in his Alata 
fi&nti prakarana. 

Gandapfida also refutes dualism* and Buddhism in general in 
Alfita Santi jrakarapa. The unborn cannot be born. Those who 
say that the cause is the effect mean that the cause is born as the 

1 
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effect. If the cause is born> how can it be unboro and eternal? 
Thus he refutes the Parlnama Vada of the I^Sahkhyista and the others. 
Those who advocate the origin of eziftence oat of non-ezislence 
(NySya Vai^sikas) cannot cite any example in support of their 
contention. If we admit the birth of the born, there is the fallacy 
of indefinite regress. So the conclusion is that the unboro appears 
as the born. The self is unborn, unmoved and unobjective. It is 
jfi&oa in perfect poise and non-dual.^ The world is the false appear¬ 
ance or vivaita of this self. There are peop'e who call the self non¬ 
existent (Buddbistsl ai] 1 this, according to Gaudapada is dne to 
ignorance. The self is existence and it is bliss. One who knows 
the self attains the bliss of the self. 

This IS all about the Karikn of Mandukja upanisad. We shall 
now discuss Gaudapada’a annotation on ‘utiara Gita’. ‘Ottara Gita’ 
contains three chapters. Lord Krsna is the speaker and Arjuna is tne 
listener there. In the first chapter, tho dis'inction between yogarujlii 
(one who has already been a yogiii) and Aruruksa (one wlio is (lesiDin 
of being a jogin) has been clearly stated In the second chapter, the 
identity between tho Jiva and Bralnuan as the reflection (Pratibiinva) 
and the original (biinva) respectively has been supported on a set of 
fresh arguments. Gaudapada was a believer in Pratibiinva Vada or 
The Eeilection theory so far as the relation between the Jiva and Brah¬ 
man is concerned. The third chapter of ‘uttara Gita’ describes how a 
yogin surrenders himself to God as the last resort and abandons futile 
activities. The first chapter of ‘uttara (iila’ contains 57 slokas, the 
second chapter 46 aDd_,^the third one 16 and thus the total number 
of the slokas comes to 119. 

Conclusion. 

Gaudapada propagated Advalta philosophy with its necessary 
corollary Maya V.ida. But this Maya Vada is never the replica 
of the Sunya Vada of the Buddhists. We have already discussed 
this point and this need not be repeated here once again. 

Prom the historical point of view the Karika of Gaudapada and 
his annotation on ‘uttara Gita’ are both anthoritative. These two 
books are regarded as the earliest extant treatises on Advaita 
philosophy. Samkara imbibed his main principles from the treatises 
of Gaudapada and the Post, Sarhkarite Advaitins also quoted his 
views as authentic. This is why the importance and influence of 
Gaoc^apada and his works can hardly be exaggerated so far as the 
Advadta of India is concerned. 

* Ajlfislsio Vastatvsio VijlUUHua SintsailTsysm. 
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VoL II—(30) 

Jamaei Vallabha Bhattaobabzya. M.A., Fh.D., Samkhyatirtha 
The Definition of a Chabtr*word is Pozzlino 

A dative case is that which is intended by means of a karma. 
The word ‘karma’ requires an explanation. Does it mean an action? 
Or, does it mean a case which is the roost desired one? If the first 
meaning is accepted then as all cases are desired for the sake of an 
action, i.e., for its coming into being. So each of thorn should be taken 
as a dative case. In the sentence “A student gives honorarium to 
his teacher” the teacher should not be a case at all since he has got 
no action, lie has been selected oniy as a recipient of a gift. He 
has got nothing to do with the \erb ‘to give*. He receives the gift. 
Therefore, he his an action to perform. But the act of receiving 
is distinct from that of giving. An object is the destination of an 
action. It is the goal towards which an action proceeds. !Now, 
tlie delenderg may hold that the word ‘kaima’ stands for an objective 
case. Such an interpretation does not stand to reason since a noun 
or its equivalent does not become a case because of its relation to a 
case. The universally accepted view is this that a noun or its 
equivalent which is related to an action is a case. The etymological 
meaning of the woid ‘karaka’ is that what brings about an action 
is a karaka (a case). 

The best instrument by which an action is produced is ‘karana* 
(an instrumental case). As the meaning of the nominal suffix ‘tamap’ 
(i.e., the suffix indicative of the superlative degree) is hard to 
comprehend eo the word ‘sadhakalama’, contained in the definition 
cf an instrumental case, is inappropriate. An elTeet comes into 
being when all conditions without an exception assemble. But it 
dues not come into being if anyone of them is absent. Such being 
tlie state of things which particular case shall vve select as the beat 
one in order to sprinkle waters from an auspicious pitcher? Now, 
the contenders may defend that the excellence of an instrumental 
case lies in its having intensive operation directed towards the 
ticn of the principal effect. Such an operation is shared by, all 
But it does not exclusively belong to fuela-^ iQ«tane«<, ^ 
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mental case. In the example **He is cooking with fuels** hoW ilo 
you say that fuels are the instance of an instrumental case? I%e 
purport of the objection is that fuels sbooldi not be taken as the 
instance of an instrumental case since they have no distinctive feature 
to indicate the above case-character. 

A locative case is that which points to a locus. With regard 
to this definition something should be said by way of criticism. A 
locus in order to be so must contain something. What is this *6ome- 
thing’? Is it a verb or a case? In other words, does it contain 
a verb or a case? If you define it precisely and hold that tlie con¬ 
tainer of a verb (an action) is a locative case then all cases should 
be included in the class of locative case since all cases are syntactically 
connected with a veib. Kow, the defender of the said definition 
may clarify the above definition thus. Ijet us take an example of 
the locative case, viz., “He cooks rice on a pot”. A pot is a locative 
case since it contains rice which is being cooked. The act of cooking 
produces its *effect on iice. Bice is the container of (he resulting 
part of the act of cooking. A pot contains rice wbidi is the receptacle 
of the act of cooking in some form. Theiefore. a pot is taken as a 
locative case. In other words, a locative case points to the indirect 
locus of a verb. The above contention is not tenable. The illustra¬ 
tion that he cooks on an even spot cannot be justified if the above 
meaning of the definition of a locative case is a'cepted. One should 
rather say that he cooks in water. The point in objection is this 
that water diiectly contains nee whicli is being cooked but not a spot. 
Again, the illustration that he takes his hod on a mat becomes 
grammatically incorrect since a mat is the container of a person 
.who takes his food but not of the act of eating. Now, the defender 
may revise the above definition of locative case and hold that a loca¬ 
tive case is such as contains a veib through the medium of both 
Dominative and objective cases. In that case the above (wo illus¬ 
trations of locative case, nar., “He cooks rice on a pot*‘, “He takes 
food on a mat" should be incorrect since a pot and a mat are 
not locii of both nominative and objective rases. Now, the defender 
may say that locative case is the locus of an}one of the abote cases. 
In'tbat case, the loons of an objective case involves a reference to the 
locos of a nominative case and vice versa the locus of a nominative 
cate involves a reference to the locus of an objective case. Thus, the 
new reinsed definition of a locative cose is in no way different from 
its immediate antecedent mm* The last two definitions are Mentical 
in ihejr sense and contmti* Hbw, if the defender holds that a locative 
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rice on a poi ehoold not be gramniatkally correct since a pot ie nol 
the locos of all cases. Moreover, a locative case ebould cease in be 
a case since a locative case does not find its own locos in itself. I^et a 
few examples of locative case be examined. They are as follows 
“One takes 'lis bath at noon", “One eats at night", “One rambles in 
the east" etc. In these cases tune, space etc., having no operation to 
perfoim sliould be devoid of the essence of a case. Thus, they 
cease to be cases. Thus, the ilioblratious in question should be 
considered as grammatically incorrect. 

An accusative case is that which refers to the most fovourite 
desideratum of a subject As the term ‘sadhaka-tama', contained 
in the definition of an instrumental case, conveys no meaning so the 
word ‘ipsita-tama’ involved in the definition of an objective case, 
communicates uo sc n''C. Nobody can determine the most favourite 
one since an action to he accomphshed being desired all cases are 
equally requited for Us completion by a subject hence all of them are 
the most f.»\oui!to ones Now, tiie contender may say‘that the goal 
of an action is the desideratum of a subject. The objector points 
out that the woid to wh.ch the case ending ‘am’ is attached stands 
fii soriiethmg which is other than an accusative ease. The above 
goal of an action cannot be an accusative cdse. A case stands for 
the cause of an action but an object is the result of an action but is 
not its cause. It involves contradiction to hold that what is the 
cause of an action is also the most favouiito desideratum to be 
achieved b)* the same action. 

Now, the defender ma^ contend lus case thus. An object of an 
action 18 mentioned as a case because it is capable of producing an 
action. If this is your contention then the c‘iU‘-ality of an action is 
vdiy strange. The causality of an instrumental case takes a unique 
form, that of a locative case takes ano 4 iei peculiar form and that of 
a dative case takes a thud distinct foim. In the case of an accusative 
case though boiled rice is accomphshed by an action }et the former 
IS the invariable cause of the latter since liie said acuon is not 
peiformed if its object is not its goal. In other words, an object is 
tlie final cause of an action. The said hypothesis of the grammanaas 
is not convincing. What is the final lasult cannot be said to be a 
means since pleasnre and such other phenomena which are the mew 
goal of an action should also be called the means of it. One should 
boar in mind that the designation 'case* does not depend uptm the 
aibitrary will of the founder of a branch of study. In other wcnEdSui 
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SQcSi a t>oitaendaitti*e is not dus to tbe convention set np by a great 
teaober. A nonn or its substitote becomes a case wLen it enters into 
relation to an action. The exact nature of the relation is this that 
what is the means to an action is a case. If a contrary relation takes 
place between them, how will a noun enjoy the status of a case? 
Now, the grammarians raise an objection to the above criticism.. 
They point out that if the above cffticism is accepted then one 
should say that a man cooks rice but he should not say that a man 
cooks boiled rice since boiled rice is the result of the act of cooking. 
The objectors review the said critical remark and bold that they have 
already stated what they have got to say with regard to the definition 
of the accusative case. Tn the body of the said definition the word 
Ipsitatama* (most desired) has been given. It is an objective which 
qualifies the accusative case. This adjective carries sense. If it 
applies to rice in tbe sentence A man cooks rice” then it loses its 
significance since it has no distinctive capacity for bringing about a 
result. 

That which is independent is the subjective case. What is 
independence? You may say “One who moves out of his own will 
is independent”. In that case how do you explain the sentence 
“The bank of a river breaks down”? Tbe subject of the verb 
‘breaks down’ is ‘bank’. The bank is an inanimate object. It has 
no will. Hence, it cannot be the subjective case of the said verb. 
Now, the grammarians may revise their definition and hold that the 
case tbe operation of which controls those of other cases is said to be 
the subjective case. Tbe objectors examine it and find defects in it. 
They hold that an action is to be produced by all cases. As such one 
fails to understand the point that the operation of which case governs 
that of which one since all the cases constitute an interdependent 
system. Now, the grammarians may hold that the case which 
induces other cases to do an action but itself is not induced by other 
cases to do it is the subject. In that case all inanimate objects can* 
not be the subjective case. Thus, the charge which has been already 
brought against tbe grammarians remains unsolved. 

Now, tbe grammarians may revise their definition and hold that 
tl^ subjective case is that the operation of which is expressed by a 
verb. Tbe critics join issue with them and point out that they fail 
to grasp tbe import of this definition. A verb does not express the 
operation of a particular case. But it conveys all operations of all 
ci^eeB. If one does not subscribe to this assumption then all cases 
espnot Cooperate to ^ the same action. Now, if A verb expresses 
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Operations of all cases tlien all eases sfaotild tia taken aa tbe 
subject of a verb. 

Now, the grammarians may revise their thesis and bold that tlie 
subjective case is that the operation of which is mainly eapresi^ed b; 
a verb. This revised thesis is not ienabie. The reason is as follows. 
When a sentence is communicated a verb is uttered only once, tf 
it is uttered once tlien how calf it express the operation of a particular 
case subordioately and that of another case principally? In the 
Sanskrit Grammar two types of the subjective case have been 
mentioned. The first aod the second types arc represented by the 
independent and the causative subjects. How does a verb convey the 
said additional meaning? 

Ab the definitions of cases are not consistent so roles which 
govern ca^e endings following the above definitions, are not approved 
of us, the critics. The rules of the San‘«krit Grammar run like 
this:—* The Ablatiic case takes the fifth case-ending and the locative 
case takes tlie 7 ih case-ending. These rules cannot take effect if the 
ablative and the locative cases are not properly deterfliined by their 
exact definitions. 

Another point luaj be added to our critical note. In the Sanskrit 
graininnr there are lules which govein the combining of two or more 
coiiclativo words into a single compoanJ word or the combining of 
a word and a nominal suffix, correlative, into a single word. Are 
they correlafne ah initio? Or, they have become correlative on the 
strength of the comentional nutra of Paiiini riz. Samarthah pada- 
vidhih’? In any case the term ‘correlation* has got to be clearly 
explained. The grammarians may say that if two terras relate to 
one and the same meaning, the> are coirelative. In other words, 
conelation consists in the relation to one and the same meaning. 
How do the graraniariaus come by this meaning of the term 
‘sainarthya’ (correlation)? The} may say that the said meaning ia 
revealed through the use of compound words and nominal sut&ces 
and the knowledge of such uses. It is also evident that correlation 
is cognised if theie are examples of com^iound words and nominal 
suffixes and they are cognised and that if correlation exists then the 
examples of compound words and their knowledge become possible. 
Thus, the above hypothesis illustrates a glaring instance of vicioos 
circle. 

Another point may be added to this critical note. There are 
examples of compound words when the said correlation is cxinspieoiMtii 
by its absence. They are as follows ( 1 ) ai^ddha-bboji (Ihe Begtrtiitni ^ 



ftotlele is sjmtaoUcallj rebted 4 oihe root'bisuj* bul sot to iSr&ildlui. 
It gigaifies a Brabioapa wlio does not participate in a feast due to 
loneral ceremony), ( 2 ) dadbi-gha^ab (dadlii is not directly related to 
ghate< The word ^pur^a’ has been dropped It means a pot fall of 
soar milk), and goiathali ttbc word *g’ is not directly related to 
rilha)^. The mtervening word ‘vabita’ is missing. It stands for a 
cart which is carried by buHockf^ Similarly, many instances of 
nominal suffixes are noticed in the absence of correlation. The word 
*&ognlika' 16 used. Ic means one who digs with a bnger. The word 
Warkfamulika* Las been U'od It denotes one who has come from 
the root of a tree These usages presuppose the instiumental and 
the ablative cases These cases have not been propetly defined. 
Hence, these usages are not ooriect If a peison speaks a sentence 
then he is a speakei. Suppose there is a place wheie nobody speaks. 
How do we say that there aie no speakers on the spot? Hence, 
these rules of grammar aie n >t logica'ly justifiable. 

The definition of a nominal stem (piatipadika) as given by 
Papini in the sutra Aithavadadhaluiapratyayah piatipadikaiu 
is too wide since it is applicable to a sentence as well. 

Now, the grammarians may contend tliat Paiuni has written a 
complementary sutra to mend Ins delects It luns thus—‘Krttaddhita< 
saniasabca. It has been mentioned as a special injunction since the 
word ‘samasa’ finds a place in it As it is a special injunction so it 
excludes all sentences excepting comjiound woids fioiii the piovince of 
nominal stems. Thus, a sentence will be excluded from a nominal 
stem. In other woids, the definiti ui of a nominal stem as given 
by Panini is exact. If this is the contention of the followers of 
Panmi then the critics may as well poiut out that the above definition 
of nominal stem should not contain two adjectives viz. ( 1 ) adhatah 
(other than a verb) and ( 2 ) apiaiyali (other than an inflexion) 
since a verb and an inflexion will be excluded fiom the field of 
nominal stems on the strength of the special injunction 

Now, the tollowers of Paiiini may contend tint as a compound 
word and its cotrespondiug expoun ling sentence convey the same 
meaning so they are of kindred function and the mention of the 
compound word in the special injunction can excla* 7 e only a sentence 
bul^neither a verb nor an inflexion. They simply hope against a 
hope. The words which constitute an expounding sentence and 
those which constitute a compound word have no kindred function. 
Hmce, tihere is no necessity of holding that a compound word and 
its es^poonding sentence have kindred function. Moreover, it has 







been eeft^blitbed that a sentence Is significant. Hencd, tlw daficitiDtl 
of a nominal stem soffers from the defect of being too wide. 

As a nominal stem has not been exactly defined so oase>endings 
such 08 *sup* etc. cannot be added to a nominal stem in accordance 
with the sQtra **NySp pratipadikdt ” etc. There is no need of dis¬ 
cussing this matter. So, the science of grammar is full of serious 
defects. Its rules exercise little influence upon linguistic transactions. 

The following reasons exhibit serious defects in the science of 
grammar. (1) The celebrated comraeiitator of Panini has taken 
pains to subject to a minute examination all which has been clearly 
expressed, wliich has not been stated and which bis been subtly 
hinted at. (2) In some cases, straight definitions have been refuted 
under the pretext that they contain redundant iong vowels or that 
they involve greater quantity of svilables. (3) In some cases, the 
interpretors hold that thi^ plausible rule docs not apply to this 
particular case became the commentator has not explicitly approved 
of its apj'Iication. (4) The field of application of a sutra has been 
sometimes indefinitely slated. A few illustrations have been men¬ 
tioned and a big gap has been left opeu. Such a measure leaves 
room for indecision The mention of akiti-gana illustrates the above 
ixrint. (e) In some sutras the word ‘vahiila* occurs. This shows 
that rules involving the word ‘vahula’ are vague. In many cases, 
these rules hold good. This shows that the field of these rules has 
rot been exactly described. 

Some other ciitic.s remark that the f(>Ilowing usages are found 
m the grammar. They are as follow'^, (1) Addiii; cirnam (this 
word cannot be analysed); (3) matnr ann-harali; {*) pliahna barbipan 
ghasi; (6» kandiSka; (7) bhrajisnii, (ft) ganeya; & (9) varenda. These 
usages find no place in the authoritative collection of correct words. 
Definitions of memory, diubt and ilJus’on are conspicuous by their 
absence in the grammar, of Panini. The said grammar has swerved 
from its duty. These critics find fault with Paniiu’s grammar and 
have heaped coiit'jinely on if. The defects of a grammar ai^ as 
palpable as the disease of ascites. As we like to avoid the unnecessary 
fcwelljug of the bulk of our work so we close our exaroination here. 

Now, the grammarians may contend thusr—^ Tjct os take for 
granted that P&i.iini, the framer of grammatical rules, has no sharp 
intellect, and the celebrated comtrcnlalors l ave no deep insight. But 
a grammarian who has very keen intellect may he born. Many oihar 
commentators wh<i have penetrative insight may see the ^ 8^ 

Bnetfi aoch persons we shall learn the correct rnles ^ 






ti| oHher wgards* IPiQlni** biilure does not block the future of il»# 
Sanskrit grammar”. 

Such a conteutioQ does not hold good since ciitics, having 
superior inteilectual atlainments, may expose the hclluwnesa of the 
eatsblvshed conclusions, but the abler critics of the said ciitics may join 
issue with them and find fault with their decision and the others may* 
also subject their view to severe criticism Hence, a regressus ad mfini- 
turn will be the inevitable conclusion. Therefore, there is no work 
on grammar which is free fioni all reproaches. The net result is 
that the great vow of the study of giammar simply entails great 
hardship on its readei. Bihispali has also given bis voice to the 
above note He says ihat it is impracticable to ina‘»ter up vocabulary 
used in the Sanskrit Language if one studies woid per uord, the 
correct rules of Sanskrit Giaminai have not as ^et been established, 
the existing grammar is open to serious defects and the hope of 
correction faces the fallacy of regressus ad mfinxium. The followers 
of the great teacher Sukta hold that the science of graumiar is a fell 
disease. 

Some other critics Lave also said that he who is under the 
influence of bad stars or is cowed down with the fear of royal punish¬ 
ment or has been cuised by h.s paients embraces the study of 
grammar of longue haUine 

Some critics have aKo said to this effect — 

In order to blunt the edge ol one’s sliaip intellect Panini’ti 
grammar and its commentaiy known as vitti should be piesctibed 
for his study and sesame, a kind of puNes, wood apples and boiled 
rice prepaiei frotu a paiticul.ir kind of iiue should be prescribed for 
hi8 food since those aie the bett mstiument of benumbing keen 


intellect. 

Even if a learned man takes pains in the stud) of grammar he 
cannot acquire proficiency m Vedic vooabular) as he is able to undei- 
staud human dialects. 

There is no acknowledged avenue of undeistanding Vedic words. 
J9[CncQf the Vedas remiin uninteliigible fiim llij very bjginning* 
How can they be the souice of valid knowledge^ 

J 


Thb Establishment of the Hyporausis ih\t Chasts 
WOBBS ABE DEN014T1VE 


{Alt the aiversi oritiow’u, reiordad in the, p eMdlng chfifijaf, bB 
It has bean stated that words used in ordinary diijitipli 
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such fts etc. are as denotative as chaste words need iii olasdcal 
Sanskrit Iiaaguage each as *go*, etc., are from elmmity. We shall 
now cast a shadow of doubt on the above rival bypothesiB. The 
objector has put forward a rival hypothesis that words used in 
ordinary dialects, e.g., g&v!, etc. are denotative. They have logically 
established it. It is a piece of illusory knowledge. A critical student 
of Indian Philosophy who having examined these hypothesis disting¬ 
uishes the true hypothesis from the false one. 

After this, knowledge which dawns in his mind is true. He comes 
to understand that chaste words such as *go', etc., have only denota¬ 
tion but words used in common dialect have DO denotation. Through 
the influence of this knowledge he is relieved of his suspense of 
judgment. A labourer who carries load becomes nervous when he 
comes across too heavy load. If a portion of it is reduced then he 
entertains a doubt whether he will be able to carry the remaining 
portion or not. Similarly, the student of philosophy doubts whether 
words used in common dialects have denotation or not. Such a 
doubt is interesting but not idle. Then he will adopt such lines 
of thinking as will solve his doubts. If he follows the indicated 
lines of thinking then be will obtain mental satisfaction. The path 
of argument leads to the determination of truth. So, we refer to it. 
Let us now examine the hypothesis whether one undergoes the same 
discipline when be learns to use words used in ordinary dialects as 
he does in the case of words used in the Sanskrit language. If the 
use of words used in common dialects such as gavi, etc., is learnt in 
the similar manner then one should conjecture that they are eternal. 
Let us now examine whether we have an opportunity of bubscrihing 
to such , a hypothesis or not. When a student is initiated into the 
Vedic lore the teacher imparts minute lessons to him. The teacher 
is very particular about the correct pronunciation of each Vedio 
word. He pronounces each word with its proper accents, nasal sound 
and vowels. His disciple exactly repeats it. If be has any slip in 
bis pronunciation, the teacher gives him proper instruction. Unless 
and until the student is able to read the Vedas in a proper manner 
the teacher does not allow him to leave his residence. The student 
also learns the Vedas with rapt attention. A student who has received 
proper instruction will be a teacher. He will also'instruct his student 
in this manner. The present teacher was also a student in his young 
nge. He was also initiated into the Vedic lore in this way by another 
teacher. This teacher was also tai^ht by another teacher. Jaimini 
holds that in this vray the study of the Vedas has been oottliaoiag 
14-1S4SP—X 
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from eteroAl iime. The Naiyftyili^ bold that the staiy of the Vedta 
has been in vogue from the day creation. 

In this manner if words like gavi, etc., have been guarded again^ 
deformation like words *go*» etc., and if these words are also employed 
to convey their meaning on their own strength then the former word 
will certainly share the same dignity with the latter ones which are 
held to be eternal. If the above condition is fulfilled then whom 
shall we blame? But we bave got an alternative hypothesis to 
suggest. The speaker pronounces the word **go''. But the listener 
does not repeat it in the same manner since bis organ of speech does 
not act properly owing to his inadvertence, sloth, etc. He tries to 
pronounce but actually mispronounces it. Thus the word which is 
pronounced becomes deformed. We learn it from oar experience. 
Hence a doubt arises in our mind. Words which have already 
assumed perverted form or will take such form are used in the dialect 
of carters. The old uncultured fellows cannot even properly 
pronounce these deformed words when they talk to boys and girls 
of the cowherd class. Thus the origin of many deformed words 
may be traced to inability to pronounce chaste words. Thus a donbt 
arires even in the mind of a person of keen intellect. Are words 
like 'go*, etc., which are established from eternity significant and 
denotative? And are other word.s deformed, being misprounced 
tl rough inadvertence? Or, do all words enjoy the same status alike? 
Now, the objectors may contend that all words have the same status. 
If this is their contention then we point out that even to*day some 
words, being misprounced by ignorant ladies and children, assume 
perverted forms. Now we ask “Can they discharge the onerous 
function of the chaste words? The objectors cannot ^y “Jet 
them bear the burden of the chaste words.’’ The reason is that 
one is directly aware of the tact that these words have assumed 
perverted forms. In other words, the deformation of chaste words 
has taken place. 

According to reasons stated above, words which are now used 
by uncultured ladies and childien are considered to be debased owing 
to their deformation they cannot vie with chaste words. If deformed 
words of recent origin do not enjoy the status of chaste words then 
we argue “How can words like ‘g&vi’, etc., which may be explained 
otherwise, enjoy the status of chaste words like ‘go’ etc. 

The illuatrious teacher Jaimini has also said to this effect. As 
it requires a good deal of effort to pronounce a word so words, being 
mi^ronounced, become defective. This defect amounts to deformation. 
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Sahara, the csommentator, has stated in bis commentary that a good 
deal of effort is required to prononnce a word properly. A wind 
BIMringiug up ia the region of umbilicus, goes up, increases in bulk in 
chest, passes through trachea, dashes against the top of palate and 
springing back moves in the mouth anl manifests various letters. 
A person who intends to pronounce a word may be at fault. One 
desires to have a fall on the dry laud but falls down on the swampy 
ground. One thinks that he will touch once but touches twice, etc. 

(3’o be continued) 



anb ^ottceie! of fBoobsi 

Children’s Films — A Symposium. The Publications Divisiob, 
Ministry ol Information and Broadcasfng, Government of India. Price 
Annas Eight. 

Sometimes back the Government of India made an announcement 
regarding the promotion of the children’s films movement by helping in 
the formation of a Children’s Films Society and subsidising production. 
With this end in view, a symposium was held. Sri li. R. J)iwukar, 
Governor of Bihar presided over this symposium on cliildren’s films in 
New Delhi on October 11, 1954. 'Phoso who took part in the S} mposiura 
were Dr. Radhakrishnan, Sri Diwakar, Sri M. V. Krishnasunmv, 
Bri P. K. Atre, Sri J. S. Bhownagary and Mary Field. 'Jhe pamphlet 
under review contains the learned opinions of these reputed men on the 
subject. 

Historical and Blo^raphioai Films. A symposium. Publications 
Division, Government of India. Price Anii.is 0. 

This again is a collection of papers rend at a symposium on historical 
and biographical films held in Delhi in connection with the state awards 
of films in 1956. Those who took part in it were AIiss, Mane Setori, Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, Sri Shorab Alodi, Sn P. K. Atic and others. Prof< s'-or N K. 
Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Unnorsity was Hit Chaiiman wdio 
summed up the discussions. His opiiuoiia aic also incorporated here. 

1 . Tovards Socialism through Planning. 2. Towards a New 
Social Order. The publications Division. Government of India. Price 
Annas Two each. 

These arc two small pamphlets published by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting and belong to the seiies 'India on the March’, which are 
intended for wider circulation. Attempts have been successfully made 
here to give a brief exposition of tlie subject in a short space. 

Informative Literature published by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, Delhi. 

Informative literature on various subjects published by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting from time to time include *Our Merchant 
Navy,’ which depicts India as a sea-faring nation, Basic Education in Ques¬ 
tions dud Answersi Agriculture in the 2nd Five Year Plan, Labour in the 
Plan, Housing in India^ Rural Industries, Nutrition, Foreign Aid for the Plan* 
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Railways since Independence, Progress of Land Reform, Communicaiious 
in India* India Has a Plan. The price of these pamphlets varies between 
annas four to annas ton. An allied volume is Cultural Unity of India, 
edited by Mrs (Jertrude Emerson Sen, the author of Pageant of India's 
History who bus made India her homo. She has tahen great care in 
proving conclusively that tliere exists a strong cultural bond among our 
people belonging to different geographical rogions which bound us together 
in the past and will do so in all times to como. 

B. K. 

Progressive German Reader. (For Arts and Science Students) by Dr. 
H. tl. Jiiswus, M.Sc., I). Phil, publislied by the University of Calcutta 
pp. 3(10 4 XX. Price Rs. 12/B'-. 

“1 have gone through the book and am very glad to add my name 
to the long list of those who have so niucli admired this hook. There is no 
doubt in luy mind that it will nmjdy fulfil the purpose for which it is 
written. The author defceives our warm eougratulatious for his 
achievement.” 

P. K. Bose. 

The Tenth year. Published by the Director, the Publications 
Division, Ministry oi Information and l’>roadca''tiDg, Covernment of India, 
i^elhi. Piicc Ro l.oO only. pp. 103. 

This is a brochure published in cummcinoration of August 15, 1957. 
'1 he sniall volumt contains the < utlnu s of the- more important achieve¬ 
ments of t'mou (lovernnn at as well as the State tlovcrnments and the 
Ihiiou Territories. The hook which covers u period between April, 1956 and 
March, 1957 is divided iulu liireo parts, 'fhe fisrt part deals with the 
activities of the Central (Joveinmcnt, the second and third parts deal with 
the (lovernuient of the States and Union Territories respectively. Topics 
discussed in the first part include Social, Economic, Internal and External 
affairs. The affairs of the States and Union Territories discussed in the 
volume are Dovclopmonts, Food and Agriculture, Public Health, Education, 
Industries and liabour. 

The reader will find here in a small compass almost every thing he 
wants to know about the country’s achievements in recent years. 

The get up and printing is good. Wt commend the book to the 
readers, who w'ill surely profit bv a perusal of it. 

B. K. 
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Sri Manilal Bandyopadhyaya, Girirh Chandra Ghose Lecturer 
of the University for 195o, delivered a course of three lectures on 
“Contributions of Girish Chandra to the National Literature”, in 
September last in Darbbauga Hall of the University. 

Professor A. Appadorai, Director, Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi, and Taraprasad Khaitan Lecturer for 1956, 
delivered a course of two lectures on “The use of force in Interna¬ 
tional Belations’, in September last also, in the Darbanga Hall of the 
University. 

* * » * 

Death of Dr. RoniNnionAN Choudhori, M.A.,'Pn.D. 

We mourn the passing away of Dr. Bohinimohan Choudhnri in 
this month. Dr. Choudhuri joined the Post-Graduate Department 
in Economics as a Lecturer as early as 1917, and served the Univer¬ 
sity with credit and distinction for a number of years He was a 
capable and competent teacher, and he endeared himself to his 
colleagues and students alike by his amiable and charming disposition. 
Unfortnuately he had to retire from his service rather prematurely 
on account of a disabling illness which confined him to bed for about 
15 years. A useful and promising career was thus interrupted by 
the will of Providence. We convey our sincere condolence to the 
members of the bereaved family. 

• * # # 

Death of Sri Amaeendranath Ray 

We also mourn the loss of Sri Amarendranath Ray, who breathed 
his last in Calcutta on 2nd October. Amarendranath made his mark 
in the field of Bengali Literature even when he was a student. He 
contributed learned and informative articles in different periodicals 
of Bengal. He was appointed “Girish Lecturer” of the Calcutta 
University in 1935, and his lectures were highly appreciated by all. 
He served as the Secretary of the Bengali Publication Department of 
the University for more than 17 years. His earnestness, competence 
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and industry in this field were praise-worthy. During the period of 
his service he edited a number of books and compiled a number of 
anthologies which bear an unmistakable testimony to his erudition 
and scholarship. Unfortunately the last years of his life were 
darkened by a fatal malady. A useful career has been cut short. 
We convey our sincere condolence to the members of the bereaved 
family. 



'gXotification^ 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/316/139 (Am.) 

It is hereby notified for general inforTnation that, tbe Sang it Bharali, Calcutta haa 
been affiliated in History of Indian Music (Paper 11, Theory of Raga, Swara and Tala and 
knowledge of Musical Initrumenta (Paper II), Erglish (Paper Hit, Bengali (Paper IV), 
Classical Music Vocal only (Papers V and VI), Eiitau, and liabindra Sangit and Bengali 
Bongs other than Kirtan or Kahindra Saugit or Folk Sonys) (Paper VTl to X) fo the I Mus, 
standard and in History of Indian Music (Paper 11, Development of Music in tbe West 
(Paper II), F-nglish (Paper IIT), Bengali (Paper IV) Classical Music Vocal only (I’aper-’V 
AVI), and in the following subjects to be ts ken up for Paper VJl A VJll, nz (i) Eirtaii 
and (ill Rabindra Sangit to the B Mus sliudard, with effect from the session 1937-58 t e., 
with permission to present candidates at (he l.Mus. and B.M>]°. EKaminations ic the 
subjects from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House. 

The 2Gth Augnsf, 1957. 

UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3in/i:)8 (Afll.) 

It is hereby notified for general information (hat the Nisfaiini College, Piirulia has 
been affiliated, in Englishj Bengali Vernacular, Additional i’apei in Aliernalive Ihngali, 
Alternative Bengali, Hindi Veinaciilai, Sanskrit, Commercial (ieography, Histoiy, Civics, 
Logic and Mathematics to (be I.A. slandatd and in Eugliih, Brnguli \’crnacular, Alter¬ 
native Paper in Bengali Vernacular Bengali, History. Eionornics, Piiihsopliy and Mathe¬ 
matics to the B.A. Pass standard ftom the _ReiSioii l'l57-58 with partins..ioii to present its 
students'for tbe examinations of 1939 and not caiUrr. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 26tb August, 1957. . liryistrar. 


D. CHAKRAVAUTI, 
liegistiar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/303/137 (Affl ) 

It is hereby notified for general information th.it tbe Alipiir Duar College, Jalpaiguri 
has been affiliated in English, Bengali Vernaculor, Civics, Logic, Hisfory, rSanskrit, Com 
inercial Geography, Commetcial Arithmetic and Book-keeping and Mai hemal us to thel.A. 
standard, and in English, Bengali VernamJar, Physics, Cliemintry and Mathematics to the 
I.Sc. standard from the session 1957-58 with permission to present its students for the T.A. 
and I Be. Examinations in 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTT. 

Tbe 23rd August, 1957. Registrar- 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

The following orders have been passed with regard to the remaining fire B.A. cases 
arieing ou| of the Intermediate Examinations, 195G. 

(The Examination for 1966 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are debar 
red from appearing at any examination ot lbi.s Univeraity in 1967 :— 
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1. Paritnal Baycbaadburi, Boll Jal. No. 98, Begn. No. 10411 of 1061-65, Jolpaigori 
A- C. College. 

2. Bunalendu De.BollJal. No. 160, Begn. No. 733) of 1946«46, JalpigoriA.0. 
College. 

3. RndhahanU Oatta, Boll Kat. No. 38. Begn. No. 8811 of 1955-66, Eatwa College. 

I. Sc. 1966 cases 

1. Cbinmay .Samanta, Roll Kat. No. 28, Begn. No. 3392 of 1955-56. Katwa College, 

2. Malayranjan Aichsarkarf Boll Kat. No. 58. Begn. No. 3753 of 1955-66, Eatwa 
College. 

The candidates pertaining to your College may kindly be informed of the orders in 
respect of them expeditionsly. 


N. C. BOY, 

Contmller of Examinationt. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

The following orders luve been pas'ied by the Vice-Ciiancellor and Syndicat-e in respect 
of the cases of breach of discipline arising in connection with the B.Coin. Examination, 
1!»57 

I. The examination for 19.57 of the following candidates is cancelled. 

I. Paritnalkanti Siba, Boll Cal. 200, Begn. No. 1686 of 1951-62, City College, 2. 
Kaltmohan Das, Roll Cal. 1203. Begn No. 13991 of 1917-48, City College 3. Dasrath Lai 
Cnpta. Roll Cal. 1323, Hegn. N'>. 6461 of 1964 55, City College. 4. Philip Knrikattee. Roll 
Col. 1363, Begn. No. 3'-,01 of 1951-55, City College. 6. Mohammad Ali, Roll.Cal 1403, Begn. 
No.^jp6 of 1954-66, City College 6. Kunilkiishns Datia, Roll Cal. 2352, Begn No. 7761 
of 1963^4, Vidyasagai College. 7. Nitaiehand Bandyopadbyoy. Boll Cal 3106, Begn. No. 
9(>14 of 1952-53, Seth Aiiandraui Jaipuria CoHi'ge. 9. Shyam Sundar Todi, Boll Cal 3622, 
Itegn No. 187*5.3 of l95.3-.54, St. Xavier's Co lege. 9. Nahagopal Chattopadhray, Roll 
Chsnder. 8, Begn. No. 10136 of 1951 55, Chandernagore Cdlcge. 10. BitendraLath Rasa, 
Roll Chander. 16. Kegn. No. 21458 of 1953-31, Chandernagore College. 11. Subimal 
Chakrabarti, Roll Nai. 13, Regn. No 11113 of 1 <Ij 4 6.5, Naihati Rishi Bankiiochandra 
College. 12. Nisithkuraar Mukhopadhyay, Boll Nai. 121. Begn. No. 2561 of 1951-52, Nai- 
iiati Rishi Binkimehandra Collego. 

II. The examination for 1957 of the following canJiiate is oincelled and he is debar* 
It'd from appearing at any examination of this University in 1958 ;— 

Tarapada Bandyopadhyay, Boll Cal. <3927, Begn. No. 16072 of 1953-54, Sarendranath 
College. 

You are requested kindly to inform the candidates concerned who appeared from your 
college of the above orders expuditiously. 


N. C. ROY, 

Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

The following orders have been passed with regard to the H.A. cases arising out of the 
Final M.B B S. Examination held in Jane, 1967 

I. The following candidate is exonerated from the charge of Breach of discipline ; — 

I. Bnbindranatb De, TI Begn. No. 14952 of 1951-52. Boll Cal. No. 392. 

II. The Examination tor .Tune, 1957 of i>ho following candidate is eancelled ;— 

1. Syamsnndar Haliik, Roil Cal. No. 781. 

in. The Examination for June, 1967 of the following candidates is eancelled and Ihey 
are debarred from appearing at the next Final M.B B S. Examination of this University :— 

1. Nirodran-an Biswas, Boll Cal. N. No. 310. 2. Rabiodrakumar Saha, Bill Cal. 
N. No. 366. 

IV. The Examination for June, 1967 of the following candid rte is caccelled and he is 
deharred from appearing at the subsrquent Final M.B.B.S. Examination of this University 
m 1957 and 1958 

1. Siibodbkumar Sorkur, Roll Cal. N. No. 367.* 

The candidate^ who appeared from your Collego may kindly bo informed of the 
dpcigion^ in respect of him/them expeditiously. 


16-1946P-X 


N. C. ROY, • 
Controller of BxeminattoM, 
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UNIVEBSITY OF CALCUTTA 
ComgeDdum 

In the liat of Expulsion cases for the I.Sc. Examination, 1057 publiihed bjr thU office 
on the 24i>h July* 1057 on page 9 Serial Ito 33. 

in place of 

Karsyan Ohoshal, Ber. 37, Uegn. No 16519 of 1060-67, Erishnath College. 

read 

Srinarayao Qhoqhal. Ber 37, Regii. No 16519 of 1956-&7, Eriahnatb College, 

Senate House, N. C. BOY, 

The 24tU September, 1967. ConUoller of Examinationt. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
No. 261-E 

I have to inform you that Sri Ragliubansli Mani Singh, a student of the IV Year Arts 
class of the Q ay a College, Gaya, has been expelled for gross misbehaviour till the session 
1968-59. 

P. EOYOHAUDHURY, 
Begittrar. 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
Notice No 89 

t 

The following examinees who used unfair means at the Annual Examination, of this 
University held in the month of Marcb/Apnl, 1057, have been awaided puuishmeut noted 
against their names : — 


Examina¬ 

tion. 

Roll No. 

Name Fall er cr Ouardiau's name Debarred up to 

and address. and inclusive of 

the examination, 
to bo held in 

B.A. 

2U1D211 

Rabia Begum 

Mr. Faiyaz All Kban, 
Kfausro Bagh Road, 
Itanipur. 

1967 

B.A. 

244 E1018 

Ebair Mohd, 

Mr. Nocr Mobd. Sadar 
Bazar, P'aizabad. 

1968 

B.Bc. 

65G C7090 

Qazt .Tamaluddin 

Hafiz Qazi Reazuddiu 
Ahmad, Vil. Nemot Hat, 
F.O. Azamnagar, Dist. 
Purnea (Bihar,. 

Do. 

11 Yr. 
Diploma 
(Engg.) 

48 08422 

Pnrshottam Das 
Jain. 

Mr. Trilockchand Jain, 
P.O. Bampur Man- 
hyi ran, Dist. Saharan- 
pnr, U.P. 

Do. 

LL.B. 

(Final) 

122 E488 

Dinesh Prasad 
Saxena. 

Shri Bhagvati Prasad 
Saxena, Diwau House, 
Rang Mahal, Aligarh. 

Do. 

High School 

751 £2949 

Zebul Nisa Begum 

Mr. Latafac Husain 
Ehan, Imli Asmat 
Eban, Rampur. 

1987 


Illegible. 

Esgistrari 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD OP SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 

Notification No. C-499 

jjin accordance with Regulation 14 of Chapter X of the Regulations of the Board, tbs 
following candidates who took recourses to unfair means at the Supplementary High School 
Certificate Examination of 1957 are penalised as noted against each. 
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SI. Name« 

No. 

1 Sfari Guru ChtrAO 
Mahantji P.O. Bhawsoi- 
patna, Diet, Ealabandi. 


2 Sri Laxiuan Senapati, 
P.O. Bbawanipatna, Diat. 
Ealabandi. 


3 Sri Lingaraj Daali, 
Parbatipur Sasan, P.O. 
Naraaiogpar, Diat. Cut¬ 
tack. 


4 Sri Bamesh Gfaaudia 

Swain, Vill. Jajachandia- 
pnr P.O. Aahrani Bnli- 
kuda, Di&t. Cuttack. 

5 Sri Cdayanatb Patnaik, 

ViU. Ambithy, P.O. Tal- 
nTui,'4!)]8t. Dbeokanal. 


C Sti Broodaban Pafi, Vill. 
Heingir, P.O. Hemgir, 
Diat. Sundargarb. 

7 Sri TJmakanta Pandey, 
Vill, Durgapalli, P. (). 
Barabazar, Diat. SambaI- 
pur. 


Cuitack—1, 

The 20tb Auguat, 1957. 


Boil Institution. 

No. 

407 fi, M. High Scbool. 
Bhawampatna. 


410 B. M. Bigb Scbool, 
Bliawapipatna. 


533 A. N. High School, Nara- 
siugpiir. 


1742 Kondrapara High Scboula 


li)5l Talitiul High School 


3503 Town High School, 

Sanibalpur. 

3814 Do. 


ANDHUA liNI\EKSlTY 


Penalties imposed 

Jteaults of this examination 
cancelled and debarred 
from appearing at any 
examination of the Board 
piior to the Annual Exa¬ 
mination of 1969. 

Besnlts of this examina¬ 
tion cancelled and 
debarred from appearing 
at any examination of 
tbe Board prior to the 
Supplementary Exami¬ 
nation of 1959. 

Iteaulta of this examina¬ 
tion cancelled and debar¬ 
red from appearing at 
any examination of the 
Board prior to the Sup¬ 
plementary Examination 
of 1969. 

Dittos 


B.esulta of this examina¬ 
tion ranc4lled and debar¬ 
red from appea.'ing at 
any examination o> tbe 
Board prior to the An¬ 
nual Examination of 
1969. 

Ditto. 


Ueaulta of this examina¬ 
tion cancelled and 
debarred from appearing 
at any examination of 
tbe Board prior to tbe 
Supplementary Exami¬ 
nation of 1959. 

6. S.4HD, 
SecretaT}/. 

Waltsir, 6th July, 1957. 


h'o. 82/3188/57. 

PBOCEEDINGS OP THE Si’NDICATE 
Sub : Misconduct at Dniverai’ty Examinations—March April, 1957. 
Ileid : Syndicate Resolution, date! 8th June, 1957. 


ORDER 

The results of the following candidates who hsTo been found guiity of resorting to 
Unfair means at th« University Examinations held in March April, 1957, are oancellcd and 
thiy are debarred from appearing for any of tbe Uuivereity £\aiiiiDatioiis fur tbe periods 
notod against each : 


3. No. 

Name of the condidate 

Examination. 

Reg. 

No. 

Period of rn'-lication. 

1 

D. V. K. Papa Rso. 

Intermediate 

12158 

Debarred for one year and 
permitted to sit for the Uni- 
vereity Exanainations tn be 
held in March-April, 1958 
or thereafter. 
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3 


8 

4 

6 


Karamanebi Venkatapati 
Rao. 

Intermediate. 

12379 

Debarred for one and halt 
yeare and permitted to ait 
foi tbe University Examina¬ 
tions to be held in Sept. 
1968 or tbereaficr. 

L. Bamamohana Bao. 

Do. 

12477 

Do. 

A. Venkateawars Bao. 

Do 

32672 

Do. 

Eolli Madbnaudana Rao 

B A. 

3346 

Do. 


(By Order/ 


Y. SIMHADRI RAO, 

In Charge Registrar 


rnOCEEDI^US of the syndicate 


The result of K Appa Rao, candidate \Mth Reg. No 8*^21 for tlio Intermediate Exam¬ 
ination held ID September, 1956, is cancelled and ha is debarred *rom appearing for any of 
tha UniTeraity Examinations in future, until and unless the Syndicate gives him special 
permission. 

(By Order) 

V &IMHADRI RAO, 

Deputy Begistiar 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar. 

No. 11/14/6-20 July 18.1967 

Copy of the Resolution : ^ 

'* Considered the case of malpractice cf Roll Nos 3, 8 of B Sc C'uin Engg Part IV 
and Boll No 17 of Supplementary Admission Examination of 1157. 

“ BeaoWed that all the above three candidates be rus'K died f ir twi years and be not 
allowed to appear at any of tbe University Examinations before 1959." 


BoU 

No. 

8 


8 


17 


Name and address of candidate 


Examination 


Sri Avaotsa Eriabna, Son of Sn Avanisa. Venkata Vara- 
singa Bao, Dangeru Draksbaiama P <> East Godavary 
Diat. (Andhra State) 

Sri Bobba Fandnranga Nageawara Rio, S/u Sn Bubba 
Eotaiah, Amudalapallt, Guntur U' O ), Indupalli lai, 
Krishna Dist. (Andhra State) 

Sn Mukti Nath Cbaturvedi, S/u Shri Ramdhari Cliatiir 
vedi, C/o M/s. Piistak Kutir Gyaiivapi, Varanasi 


B.Sc. Cbem. Engg, Pt 
IV. 1967. 

Ditto. 


Admission Supplementary 
Examination, 67. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No; 11306-486/57G 

from To 

Tbe Begistrar, Tbe Principals of all tha Colleges 

Fanjab University, affiliated to the Panjab University, 

Cbandigaih. Chandigarh. 

Sir/Msdam, 

I am to inform you that tbe Pnonpal, Government College, Ludhiana, viJ< 
bit latter No. 1169/35 Edn , dated 21-6-1957, baa riialicated the following atudenta, nitb 
effect from 31 6-1967 for tha reaacns mentionod below (Reg 4 & 5, Panjab Universitr 
Calendar 1854, Vol. lIT,'Paga 17/. 


8 No. 

Name and the Begd 
No. of tbe student. 

Father's name 

Class. 

Bsasm for rusticatiur 

1 

Mohinder Kumar 
Chathii (64-gl-161) 

TiUdt Bam Chatbli, 

4th year 

Gross miaconduct 

8 

Knlwant Bingh 

Orewal (64-gi-147) 

Oaidial Singh 

4tb year Do. 

E. L MUKEBJI, 
Assistant Begistrar (Cdn )• 
fat B^iatrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVBBSITY (CHANDIGABH) 

. Notification 

It is notifiedjtbat— 

I. Bbag Chand Dayalwal, aon of Shri Oayanand (Bcgd. No. 65-ez-9ia7), who obtaioad 
admiaaion to the B.A. ExareiuitioD, April, 1955, on production of a bogoa Intermediate 
Certificate and Migraiion Gertificatc from Ajmer Board and aubaeqaenlly tried to get bit 
name c'lanjied from Bhag Chsnd Dayalwal (o B C. Aroraon production of a faliie doenment 
baa been declared as not a fit and proper person to take any future examination of tbia 
University, under regulation 3, at page 83, of tlie Calendar, Volume 1,1964. 

IT, The concesMon of supply I Dg (he question pnp>r8 act and printed in Hindi, Panjabi 
and Urdu beaidca English, to Bii'’h canlidatea as bad not read Eugliah up to the 8th s 
Examination baa been extended for the Matriculation Examination, 1969. 

III. M.A. Part I Exammition which was achediiled to be held on Auguat 1. 1957 haa 
been postponed to September 8,1067. 

IV. A Degree Course in Diiryinq in the Faculty of Agriculture has been instituted at 
this Univeraity with effect from this year’s admission. 

Chandigarh—3 J, B. AGNIHOTBI, 

Dated : J une 97,1967. Regittrar. 


PANJAB UNIVEBSITY, CHANDIGABH 
No. 11648-11822/67G. 


I am to inform you tlial the Principal. Vaiah College, Bhiwsni, nide hia letter No. 
465 dated 24th June, 1957. has expelled the following student for s^riod of three years, 
,o.<li effect from 24lb Juno, 1957, for the reason mentioned below 


S. No. Name of the student Father’s nams Class 


Beaaons 


1. 66-vb-lB 

Ohara njit Biogh 

Chandigarh, 

The 13th July, 1957. 


Sardul Singh 2od year Groes miscoodnet 

K, L. MUEHEBJI, 
Aasiatant'Begietrar (Co-ordn.) 
for Registrar. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 1U39 of 1957 

It is hereby notified that the under-mentioned eaudilates who have been found guilty 
of having used unfair means at the Coileee and Univereity Examinations held in the first 
Half of 1967, are declared to have failed at those evaminatious and have forfeited their 
claims to exoiuptioue if ant, earned this year or in previous years, and they are further 
debarred from appearing at any college or Univereity examinations, before the date roan* 
tioued against each 


Seat 

No. 

Name of the Candidate 

College 

Debarred 
up to 


F. Y. arts EXAMINATION, 1967 


60 

Shri Hallur, D..>veudra Tai 

Karnatak College, Dharwar 

lab D^em* 

Silava. 

her, 1957. 


P. Y. SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1967 


101 

Shri Eulkarni, Vacant Veoka* 

Earnalak College, Dharwar 

Do. 


tesb. 


Do. 

102 

Shri Eehwrad, Biohappa Gid* 

Do. 


dappa. 


• D0» 

106 

Bhri Eurubgond, Sadashivappa 

Do. 


Basetteppa. 
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INTEBMEBIATB AltTS EXAMINATION, 1967 


224 

Shri .Eademani, 
Parappa. 

Eriahnappa 

J. S. 8. College, Dharwar 

1st 

December, 

1966. 

662 

Shri EuUrarni. 
Eeahav. 

Erisbnaji, 

Vijay College, Bijapur 

let 

Deoember, 

1969. 

1168 

Shri Nimbal, 

Shivashan- 

Do. 


Do. 


karappa. Cbanaappa. 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1967 

1260 Shri Eakraddi, Narajan Basaveshwar College, Bagalkot l«t December 
GoTindappa. 1969. 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE (AGRI.) II-YEAB EXAMINATION, 1967 

66 Shri P. 8. Varegbese College of AgricuUnre, Dharwar lit December, 

1069. 

94 Sbti Joshi Dattatraya, Bagbu* Do. Do^ 

oath. 


S S. WODEYAR, 
Registrar. 


8AEDAR VALLABHBHAI VIDYAPEBTH 
fSyn. 67/7-Item 6) 

NbtiOcation E^l) of 1967 

It IS hereby notiSed that the following^ candidateB at the Inter. Science Examination of 
ibis Vidyapeelh held in March/Apiil, 1967,* having been found guilty of breach of rules ot 
examinations debarred from appearing at the examinations of tbis Vidyapeeth to be held 
in Match/April, 1958 and shall not be allow e<i to keep terms at any of the constituent col¬ 
leges the Vidyapeeth for any examination during the academic year 1957-53 

Name of Candidates. Seat No. 


1. Desai Kannbbai Furusbotlamdas 

2. Amin Dineshchandra Eulabbai 

3. Patel Pravinchandra Yitbalbhai-D 

4. Tragad Chandravadan Jeklshandas 
6. Patel Manubhai Mohanlal 


Vallabh Vidyanagar 
Via : Anand (W.B.) 
17tb July, 1957. 


7 

69 

290 

394 

456 

T. G. DEOKULB, 
Act. Begistrar. 


UNIVERSITY Ob' DELHI 


(1) The following candidates for tlie various University Examinations held in 1967, 
who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair means 
in the course (f the examinationa have been disqualified from passing the examination held 
in April, 1967 


S. ‘ Examination Boil No. Name of caodi- Father's name College 
No. 


1 Qualifying 3 Kanwal Narain Shri Purshotam 

Mchra. Narain Mehra. 

2 B.Bc. (Pass) 1497 (Enrol No. Padam Narain L. Pyare Lai 
Old Course. DC. 670). 

8 11B. Text 296 (Enrol. No. Dbaram Vir B. Bam Lai 

DP. 766). 


Hindu 

Ex-atudent 

(Delhi). 

Delhi Poly- 
teefanie. 
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{9) Tb* undennantioned oandidatu for tho variona UaiTetaity ExaminatioaB hold io 
1957> arho were proved to the aatiafaotion of the Bxecative Coaooil to have resoxted to aofait- 
Bieana in the ooorse of examination, have been diaqnslified from paaaing the examination of 
195V and debarred from appearing at any examination of the Univeraity for a farther period 
of one year, viz. 1958 > 


8. Examination 
No. 

Bch No. 

Name of candidate 

Father's name 

College 

1 

Qualifyinn 

219 

Banjna Mathar Shri Onr Prasad 
(W) Maihur. 

Indrapraatba 

2 

Do. 

181G 

Darahan Singh 

8. Gurbakhash 
Singh. 

B. G. T. B. 
Ebalsa. 

8 

B.A. (Pass) 

782 (Enrol. No. Narendrakamar 

H. 9224). Jain. 

Shri Nem Ghand 
Jain. 

Ex-atndent 

(Hindu), 


Delhi T. P. 8. IYER, 

The 15th Jnly. 1967. Begiatrar, 
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THE POETIC GENIUS OF VICTOR HUGO 


Dll, Miss iNoim S\kk\u 

Victor Iluyo is one of the greatest poets of Prance. In his book 
entitled "Cotiteinplatioiis,” we find verses on all different subject- 
matteis. We shall refer to'joine of the poems that appear in this 
book. 

In LWwe rn Fleur (The Soul in Bloom) we get a collection of 
love-lyriCB. ISfost of the poems are small. The language is very 
simple. The passions are per-'Onal and the sentiments expressed 
therein are genuine. There are no artificial expressions and no 
conventional words used liy him. Hugo’s romanticism is not mystical. 
He does not use woids like unseen, limitless or infinite. In this 
respect his idealism is diflerent from that of (Ternian romanticists. 
He indulges in direct and intimate contacts with nature and has 
personal relations with ticps and flowers. He is a true romantic 
poet. There i.'^ no attempt at inyhticism in Hugo’s lyrics about death, 
soul and the hereafter. God comes in his love-lyiics as in his other 
verses. But his God is nothing very abstract, metaphysical or 
severe. God figures in llugo’h imagination as a solid reality. He 
considers every rii'in to he a book written by God. He does not 
believe that wickedness is a creation of God. The idea of God is a 
characteristic featiiie of Hugo’s romanticism. 

L'Amour (Love) is another poem in which Hugo describes 
forests, streams, stars and birds. They are his constant companions 
of man in joy and grief. This is romanticism as we find in the 
Vaishnava poetry. It is questionable if even Shelley, even •among 
the English roinaticists had made use of nature so frequently or 
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talks of flowers and birds so glibly as Hago dojs. Tl is interesting, 
however, that Hugo is very objective in his troatnienl of nature. 
He is almost biinilar to the Vaislmava poets like Vulyapati, Chundidas 
and others. Shelley tries to personify the objects of nature to a 
certain extent. Tagore has gone much further in this direction. 
Hugo differs from both of them because he does not try to personify 
his treatment of nature. He is hardly subjective. He is neverthe¬ 
less idealistic* like Shelley and Tagore. 

In his poem entitled La Nature (Nature) Hugo is very objective 
in his treatment of nature. He avoids imparting a soul to it. There 
is no subjectivity in the manner in which he addresses natm’o. The 
chief feature is his appreciation of nature as an agent beneficent to 
man. In his conception nature helps man in his peaceful domestic, 
economic and social activities. He does not consider nature to be 
an aider or an abettor of man in his immoral, vicious and criminal 
activities. 

Melancholia (Melancholy) is a lengthy poem, in which Hugo 
presents us with several snapshots of social life. Poverty, misery, 
vice, immorality, crime, etc. are exhibited by him in their naked 
reality. It is interesting to note that Hugo who is a romanticist in 
certain works is also a realist “ par excellence ” in others. In 
Melancholia we catch a glimpse of his prose slories like the Last Days 
of a Condemned and Les Miscrables. The social evils are described 
and analysed by him in a realistic manner. We get something like 
a socialistic analysis here, but Hugo does not attempt to find a 
solution for the difficult problem. At any rate, wo can see him 
functioning as a poet of the down trodden and miserable people. 
In this connection, we should note that many other French authors 
of the nineteentli century like Alphonse Daudet for example were 
exponents of the miseries associated with the poor. 

In La Chuette (The Owl) we find Hugo indulging in a moraliz¬ 
ing vein. In many nature-poems as well as verses on family and 
social life, Hugo always says something about the sins, vices and 
crimes of man. He touches upon what men should do in order to re¬ 
form themselves. This tendency for reform is a marked feature of his 
romanticism. This, of course, is more obvious in bis novels and stories. 

In Le maitre d’Etude (The Teacher) Hugo presents us with 
another didactic and moralizing poem. Here he manifests himself 
as a teacher, as a pedagogist, a propagandist and social reformer. 
The ‘poem becomes almost prosaic. In this poem Hugo loses as an 
artist. Genuine poetry is sacrificed for a social message. It is 
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worthwhile to note, however, that even in such moralizing poetua, 
there are a few phrases which indicate the poet’s imaginative power. 

Choscs Vues (Things seen) is a poem where we find again prosaic 
tendencies. There is hardly any art in this piece. Hugo’s sympathy 
for the poor overpowers his poetic faculty. He goes into detail 
about the miseries of the poor widow and the sufferings of the 
orphans. The descriptions become almost like a newspaper report, 
Perhaps it is interesting to note another item in Hugo’s literary 
workmanship. He is interested in the daily life of common people. 
Commonplace activities of ordinary men and women form the subject- 
matter of a great many of his poems. A poem like this one reminds 
us of Wordsworth’s Highland Lass and The Solitary Rape. 

Insomnie (Insomnia) is a fine, imaginative poem about the 
sleeplessness of a poet. A really creative artist cannot have rest 
even at night. The spirit keeps him busy. The idea compels him 
to think, to dream and to comfiose like a galley slave. In his sleep¬ 
less hours Hugo reviews the stoiies of world literature from the Old 
Testament down to Dante. Nay he sketches the designs of his own 
lyrics, dramas and novels. Verses follow verses during his insomnia. 

In liib poem entitled “Le Rcvenant” (The Ghosi) Hugo gives 
us a poem in the Wordsworthian style. It is realistic and descriptive 
poem relating about the misfortune of a family. 

Joic du Sotr (Evening Joy) is another poem in which Hugo 
indulges in thoughts about death. The picture of a dying man in 
the midst of evening joys enables us to see that Hugo has a pessi¬ 
mistic vein in bis personality. This pessimism is to be regarded as 
a mark of his romantic creativity. 

Le poltc (The I’oet) Hugo exhibits Shakespeare as a wild and 
untriinmed creator. In his appreciation, Shakespeare lives, moves 
and has bis being fai removed from poMsln'd society and conventional 
manners. His cieations aie horrible ^pecilnens of life. This account 
of Shakespeare is an index to Hugo’s loriianticisin. Shakespeare is 
presented as an exact antipode to the well-ordered system of classical 
restraint. This {loem is written in the same key as Stendhal’s 
Racine ai Shakespeare (Racine and Shakespeare). 

Magniiudo Parvi is a lengthy poeir divided into several parts. 
It can be compared, in its general make up, although not in its 
general message to Tennyson’s J»i Meinoriani and Hrowning’s Men 
and Women. In this poem we have a ratther connected view of 
flugo’s general philosophy about nature, man, society and (rod Wo 
understand that he makes a distinction between two worlds. The 
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first is tbe material world. It comprises the earth, the planets, and 
the entire solar system. He gives uk almost a complete picture of 
the planets as known to the astronomers of his lime. We can regard 
the first portion of the poem as a poetic interpretation of astronomy. 
Tbe second half of the poem is given to the other world. This is 
the world of man. In this part, wo get an idea of Hugo’s concep¬ 
tion of the human spirit, the mind, the soul, tbe progress of humanity, 
etc. In this section two items are specifically noteworthy. The 
first is Hugo’s reference to the infinite, eternity, divinity and last 
but not least to God, As in other poem i, here loo the thoughts of 
Hugo are never very far removed from God. The idea of God 
belongs to hia system ol thought a. a very integral and essential 
part. Again and again he speaks of GoJ ii.s indispensable lo man 
and his existence. All the same tliore is no vagueness in his imagina¬ 
tion. He is not a mystic, iisoteric idealugies do nol trouble him 
in the least. In the becond place, we get a clear idea of Jtugo’s 
view about human society. The snirtMingb <.l man in his daily life 
are constantly before his mind’s eve. He is uivvavs tronble.d bv the 
miseries of the “ poor and the pariah 

The Lithhary CHVHvcn.uisTic.s or Vutoi! llui.o 

Hugo is an imagist. He thinks only in images. It is simply 
due to his imaginative creativity that his pnotry does not degenerate 
into dry didactic versification He jiossts^eb (he awkwardness and 
naturalness of primitive man. He creates mvtlis out of facts, events 
and history. In his liand.s ev^cry sen-ation becomes a symliol and 
every symbol a myth. Tbe individual at once become^ a symbol, a 
type, an universal, Ihe piiirMp c of antitiiesis is fundamental with 
him like that of light and shade in drawings. He initiates a revolu¬ 
tion in prosody. He abolishes dislmctioii bcdwecui noble words and 
ordinary ones. He is also famous for <‘oinmti new words which 
introduce meanings like remoteness, contrast, suggestivene.ss, multi¬ 
plicity, vigour, fantasy, etc. Will, his new words he was able to 
intensify realism. The fiindanientui defe.ct of Hugo is his absence 
of measure and proportion, lack of taste, neglect of nuances, multi¬ 
plication of antithesis abuse of vocabulary and versification. 

Hugo remains one of the greatebt jxjeU of France and can he 
coTpared to Goethe of Germany, Shakespeare of England, Dante 
of Italy and Tagore of India, in his literary greatness and creative 
genius. 



INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON SPAIN 
DURING ARAB RULE 

Md. Nurul Haqi’B, M.A. 

History shoald not be considered ae mere chronology of events ; 
its sphere is to be widened enough to take into account affairs other 
than the rise and fall of a king or the dest'ription of wars or other 
similar matters which are of little vaine to the common people. As 
history confined itself within this narrow sphere so far, a group of 
scholars, not to speak of the common people, are apt to come to the 
conclusion that the study of history is useless and comes from the 
workshop of idle brains! Whatever might he the cau'-e of such mis¬ 
understanding, it is the time to represent hi-^tory as a living subject in 
order to draw the interest and sympathy of our people and to fulfil 
Ihc aims of the suhji'ct. 

Itut this is not an easy task. The sources to furnish the economic 
and social condition of the ancient people or to represent their 
thoughts and consciousness are few and fai between. As a gift of the 
two World Wars,—which opened a new vihta before the whole civi¬ 
lised world—histJiry just enters into tliis new pliase of life, and very 
recently aonio efforts are being made in this direction. 

But tho fact that the physical geography of a country casts great 
influence on moulding its history hardly draws any attention from the 
liistorians. Plato’s Lnu'ft or .\ri.‘totle’s Pulitu a hears .sjme hints that 
“a deep study of history needs the study of geography,” Later, the 
.\rab sehol.tis like Urn Sina, al-Mar^disi, al-Masiidi and Ibn Khaldun 
studied the relationship between history and geographical environment 
on a more scientific liasis But little compact study has yet been 
made to this direction. 

Of the countries, the physical googriphy of which cast great 
influence on their histories, Spain offers the most iuterosimg story. 
Spain, the greatest Peninsula of Europe, is surrounded by water on 
three bides, in the east by the Mediterranean Sea, in the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean and in the south l>y the strait of Gibraller. Beyond 
this strait lies tho desert land of .Africa. In the north there is 
the great mountain the Pyraneese. 

In those days of inadequate communication the Pyraneese and 
Oibralter had some speciality of their own, while the former was 
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iDBurmoun table and thus separated 'Spaiu from the rest of the couti* 
nenl, the latter was too narrow a water passage to cross easily. As a 
result, the history of Spain was more influenced by the [ralitical 
change of Africa than that of Europe. Thus in the Dth century A.D. 
the Visigoths of Africa had established themselves in the Peninsula. 

By the end of the 71h century A.D. the Arab Muslims after a 
long struggle of 70 years, subdued the Berber of North Africa and 
conquered the whole of the North West portion of tlie continent. 
Now they were to proceed either southwards along the coast of Africa 
or northwards for Spain. But as the task of ciossing the Gibralter, 
which would offer less resistance than the desert would do, was con¬ 
sidered easy, Muslim general Musa made up his mind to cross the 
Strait. Count Julian’s invitation offered an opportunity to do so. 

Musa sent an advanced guard to Spam under Tarif ..ho returned 
with rich booty and good report of the prosperity ot the land. Thus 
the richness of the Peninsula (like that of India) instigated the 
foreigners to invade the country. 

Being assured of the favourable po.sition, Musa now sent a body 
of 1‘2,000 soldiers under Tanf who landed in Spam m 710 This 

brave general conquered half of the Peninsula. In the meantime 
Musa also arrived and completed the victory. The whole Peninsula 
came under the Muslims. But beyond the Mount Pyraueese lie could 
not advance. He was recalled. 

The bravery and resoluteness of the African Berbers who formed 
the bulk of the Arab army was largely responsible for tliis rapid and 
grand success. Desert-life made the Berbers fi'arless and they no w 
came in great use to this grand expansion. Thus the physical geo¬ 
graphy of North Africa indirectly supplied the Muslims with the most 
forceful element in the conquest of Spam. 

Mount Pyraneese was cro.ssed by the succcs.-ors ol Musa but the 
battle of Tours sealed their fate beyond it. In the woida of Prof. 
Hitti, “The Arab-Berber wave, already almo-t a lliousand miles from 
its starting place in the Gibralter, had leached a natural standstill.” 
^parated from thsir base by thousand miles of enemy lands, the 
Arabs were suffering from various natural set-backs,—tbeie were the 
hilly tracts, the hostile highlanders and the limited aupply of man¬ 
power, anus and ammunition. Tlius the physical geography of Spain 
served as a great check in the advanoemunt of the Arabs beyond the 
land. 

Spanish geography fixed another boundary line to the Moslem 
territory within the country itself. The peninsula is divided into two 
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anequal bui imlural divifioiiK—the north and the south. The north 
is smaller tliuii south and full of plateau and mountainous lands, while 
the south is comparatively plain and fertile. A great plateau divides 
the two. With Cordova as their capital, the victorious Muslims esta¬ 
blished themselves in the south which they called Andalusia, The 
defeated Goth.s fled to the mountainous districts of the north and by 
eslablihlijng petty principalities like (lalicia, Jjeon, Castile and Bis¬ 
cayan, they hold out in stubborn refaistance. Situated within the 
confines of mountains, they were well guarded by nature itself. Doe 
to this geographical barrier, the Muslims were compelled to agree to 
the indepemloncc of the noitht-rn firovinces. 

The hostile highlaiidtrs of thesi hilly tracts made constant inroads 
on Andalusiii hut these incursion'' did not n aterially endanger the 
{xisition ol the Muslims so long the latter were powerful. The 
Muslim** mad<“ <-oiniler attacks, defeated the Christians but could not 
crush llieir power because with every approach of the Arabs, the 
Chrislian highlanders dwippjared within their nioustainous homes. 
‘When the Muslim.s turned soiiihwards, they again started troubles. 

During the reign of Ahdur Rahman 111, Orlando 11 of Leou 
invaded Muslim territories ami defeated two Muslim generals. Abdor 
Jiahtuun look the field himself and turned Oilaiidoout of his country. 
But no sooner than he turned homeward, Orlando lu co-operation with 
the ruler of Nuvatre re-appeared. He died soon and his son Hamire IT 
carried on ti c ra'd. Ahdur Rahman took the field again, defeated 
Raiuire who took shelter in the hills, .\hilur Rahman was to remain 
satisfied hy obtaining nominal homage Iroin Rainirc. As soon as 
Abdur Rahman died and his son Ilakain 11 succeeded him, the 
Chiistians staitcd troubles llakaiu somehow managed to check the 
Chri'^tian advancement. 

WIk ii the later Cmayyed Caliphs of Cordova became weak, these 
tribes resumed their hos'lile activities with greater force. Alfanso 
VI of Castile and the chiefs of Leon and Navarre defeated the 
Muslims and occupieti Toledo. Soon they were driven out by the 
Alhamride Sultan Yusuf. The struggle went on and finally in 
A.D. the Muslims were defeated at the battle of Tkah Soon the 
greater part of Andalusia with its metfopolice Cordova was lost to the 
Christians (Ferdinand III). 

Now the table was turned. The defeated Muslims took shelter 
in Granada, an well-protected city in the hilly tracts of Sierra Nevada. 
The Christians from time to time made attacks upon (]hraDada, the 
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last fortification of the Moors. The Mnsliins taKiny opiwrtunity 
of the mountainous tracts repelled the attacks till the end of 15th 
century. Granada fell to the Christians in 1492 and soon the Muslims 
were totally expelled from the soil of Spain. 

Thus we see that till the beyinning of the 13th century, the. 
northern hilly tracts of peninsula indirectly proved disastrous to the 
Muslims because due to the existence of plateau and mouittains, the 
Arabs were bound to k^'tp alive their defeatcul foes .so danyerously 
situated near at hand. It was an inevitable exi! which pioved fatal 
to them. But it was the inonntains of nouth Spam which saved them 
for last two huiuhed yoais. 

Geographical factors hastened the fall of the Muhlims in another 
way. A considercble poition of the Moois originated liom the 
Berbers of North Africa. Dxvellers of the desert as they wen‘, these 
Beibers brought with them their inherent tiibal fends , and when 
after 11th centiny, the central jKiwer." of And.ilusia became weak, 
their mutual jealousy and love of independence became [irorainent 
and created a numb‘f of scini-iiidepeiident kingdoms dclrimentjtl to 
the cause of the Muslims in general. Thi.s weakened their fiositioii 
to a great extent and paved the w.iy for their own extinction from 
the Spanish foil. 

» * » t m 

Like the political Iiistory the economic prosperity of Spain under 
the Muslims wa.s influenced by geognapliica) factor'- to a great extent. 
The climate and soil of Spain were different m different parts of the 
country,—suitable for cultivati-m in some jrlaees and foi pasturage 
in others. Tn north Spain, the climate was intensely cold and 
rainfall was heavy. This jairtion of the peninsula was hletik ami “ill 
to cultivate”. But it ottered a good past magi*. The southern Spain 
was tormented by the hot winds which blew over from Africa but its 
climate being geneal and Mediterranean, it wa« well watered and 
capable of high cultivation. 

Of the six ihain rivers—Guadukjniver, Guadinna, Tagus, Duro, 
Minho and Ebro—the most navigable is the Guadalquiver. Tlie 
Arabs settled themselves in the fertile valley of the Taogus, the 
Guadiana and the Guadalquiver. The great productiveness of the 
soil of these areas naturally suggested the development of natural 
resources by agriculture. 

The Moors understood the soil and resources of the counti) 
better than any tjalion tliat had ever inhabited it. So under them 
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a^riciiUnral flystem was tlie most perfect one. They settled them* 
selves in different places accordit)R to their own nature and ability 
of production. The Berbers were given the middle of Spain or the 
Messeta-—suitable for pasturage ; the Mulims of Egypt and Syria 
were settled in the south where cultivation was possible. Prom Egypt 
Meaopotamea and Hindusthan they collected seeds of useful plants 
and fruits hitherto unknown to Spain. These seeds were sown in 
proper places by experts. Every encouragetnent was afforded to the 
agriculturists ; a most successful irrigation system through digging 
countless canal.s was introduced. This was made possible due to the 
existence of numerous rivers mentioned atx)ve. As a result, agricul¬ 
ture flonrislied marvellously. Spain is indebted to the Moors for the 
introduction of rice, sugar-cane, silk, cotton and infinite varieties of 
fine fruits. 

With the development of Agriculture, industry began to flourish. 
Spain is gifted with various mineral iV'Onrce.s. Gold and silver were 
found in Algiers, pearls in Catalonia and rubies in Malaga. Toledo, 
Cordova and Granada became the centre of steel and iron industry. 

Spain po^sesvcs large ares'? suitable for pasturage. In these 
.ireas were .settled the Berbers whose means for livelihood in their 
p.ist dcMTt life bad been the grazing of animals. Settled in proper 
pl.icc, they now produced wool which helped Cordova to grow as the 
(cntre of textile indnstiy. 

But an extensive ooimnercial relation \\itb foreign countries was 
necessary without whu li the output of the boil would bring little 
pio'-perity to the country. In this respect the physical geography of 
Spain came in great help ; the prosimil) of Mediterranean suggested 
the exhmsion of an world-widecommeice. “Little effort was required 
foi the establishment of profitable commercial intercourse between 
I lie bca-ports of Spanish peninsula and those which at frequent 
intervals dotted the sea-shore*- of the Mediterranean.*’ Spain had 
\anoos sea-ports of which al-Mariya was the greatest. Tt was called 
tile “Gateway of the East". Goods produced in different i»rts of 
the land were earned on through riverways, canals to these ports 
li'cin where they were exported to different markets of the east and 
west. Spanish ports had regular commercial c xchange with countries 
like Cieily, Bodes, Cyprus, Syria, Egypt and Morocco round the 
Mediterranean. The great markets of Christiaadoin also maintaiDed 
a clone relation with Spam. The wares of Constantinople, Veniee, 
Cienoa, found ready purchases in the bazar i of Cordova and otber 
provincial capitals of Andalusia. 

a-1940P_XT 
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Thus the physical geography of Spain not only determined to a 
great extent, (he rise anti fail of Muslim power in the Peninsula, but 
also helped the Muslims in bringing a good deal of economic prosperity 
to Spam through agriculture, industry and conimeice. 



RAIN IN THE CITY 


{A Sketch) 

Kalidas lUz 

{Translated by Umanath Bhaitacharya, 
from tlie original Bengali) 

It's raining and raining 
Since the morning hours. 

Inressanty unusual showers ! 

Sun’s not seen ; 

Where does he float who knows 
Unable to cross the horizon ! 

The trees and creepers swoon, 

’Whelm’d with hO much bounty and boon ! 
Hush’d are the houses in the City ; 

They drowse. In fond felicity, 

A pair of pigeons alone 

Is cooing in the recess of the beam.; ; 

There’s no other bird 

In the delug’d world, it seems. 

No household-hearth is lit ; 

No cur ib out in the street ; 

Cover’d from head to foot. 

Cars and rickshaws run their route, 

Now and again. 

Amidst the rain. 

Knee-deep i.s the water under the bridge, 
Their wheels submerge and loose their ease. 

The clerks, they wade thro’ the road,— 

A helpless band! 

Holding in one hand 

The loose ends of their robes : 

Securing under the armpit their slioes. 
Boiled in newspapers ; 

And holding in the other their umbr3llas. 
Patchy and old. 

From house to house the houso-maids go. 
Wrapping their heads with napkins. Lo! 
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Flooded is ibc market-place ; 

All’s in a mess! 

With basketful of vegetables uu her head. 

The vender-maid,— 

She came for sale. What ails her ? 

With fearful eyes 

And drench’d, dishevell’d hair, 

Shelter she seeks under the grocer’s ; 

“How to return home ? ’’ 

Ponders she, gazing at the sky. 

At the corner of his hovel idly doth lie 
The pedlar. Lives he from hand to mouth. 
No meal’s in store for him this day. 

Muses he in dismay. 

With tray of spiced nuts, crisp and fiesh, 

Near at hand, the dealer, broods ; 

Ah, his goods 
'Won’t sell tomorrow— 

O sorrow 1 

They are getting damp already. 

The cobbler has taken seat 
At the forge of the blacksmith ; 

With empty stomach, coughs he every mimile. 
There’s no customer at tlie shop. 

The door is left ajar. From my balcony 
A lunatic I see ; 

Squats he 

With bundles of rags. 

Beggars and hag.s 

Gather under the neighbouring portico. 

With the lise of the day 
Bises the tempo 
Of hunger and tumult. 

On such a day as this 

Wing’d is my imagination within me ; 

As I sit at my window, my soul doth fleo— 
Liistlessly* 

Away, away, to the Land of Dream, 

Beyond many a hill, across many a stream . . , 
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.but in:m, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most iguorant of what he’s most assured 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape, 

Plays buch fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As !nake the angels weep. 

Measure for Measure, Act II, Sc. iii. 

It may seem an unfashionable freak to conventional taste to 
describe the dark comedies of Shakespeare as anything but ‘dark’. 
Brooding, pessimistic, cynical, problematical, the trio is commonly 
held to be as opaque as the other comedies are refreshingly lucid, 
and the tragedies are effnlgently traubcendent. The sparkling, gurg* 
ling stream of his fancy seems to have entered a blind eddy from 
which it emerge^ into the high seas of his mighty tragedies, but 
its ripphug music has meanwhile mellowed into a deep mournful 
tone. The perplexities of critics to find out a suitable e.xp]aDation 
have been summed up by W. \V. Lawrence: 

“Critics have been too much inclined to emphasize one or 
more pos.siblo explanations of the problem comedies—|)er8onai 
misfortune or bereavement, disapjxiintment in friendship or in 
love, the degeneration of the age, the demands of the theatre, 
the influence of prcNailing literary and dramatic fashions, haste 
and carelessness.’’ 

The bowilderment is the product of the myth of a tolerant, 
humane Shakespeare whom we miss here. While modern scepticism 
has disintegrated, dwarfed and even denied him, the lutthicai person- 
ality of a ‘sweet’ Shakespeare persists. (The ghost of Milton dies 
hard.) Difficult though it is to conceive ot a duality between the 
man and the artist, the integrated artistic vision is not to be equated 
with the catalytic material ofiered by faith in life or want of faith, 
peBsimisni or personal misfortune, etc. 'riiere is no denying tha 
witchery of poetry. The process of imaginative synthesis whioh 
Coleridge descrilieil as ‘osemplastic’ is relevant tiere. The totoi visicNl 
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of Shylock as u iiiau "iiiore sinned against ttian sinning” comprises 
the stuff of a persecuted jew, savagely vindictive, also transcend it. 
Neither is the resultant vision of Macbeth as of a humanized murderer 
stealing our heart merely a suniniation of what ho does or fails to do, 
says or by silence conveys. So the artistic vision of, say, ‘Macbeth’ 
or Much ADO, Twelfth Night or The Tempest is as much a 
transmited vision as the quality of imagination transfused. In other 
words, the more successful is the ‘feignuig' the more effective is the 
art, and wider is the gulf between the artist and the man. ‘Poetry 
is capable of saving ns’, said J. A iliehard.s. Put how, we do 
scarcely know. It can at any rate save cne from self-exposure. So 
the masterpieces of Shakespeare are the least revealing so far as the 
thooght-cootent of the man—Shakespeare is concerned. 

The ‘dark comedies’ are admittedly his imperfect creations, but 
they are the most suffu.sod with abstractions. The term darl: is 
obviously confusing as these plays may in fact serve as the best 
illuminants. But there is always a (•onveiiionoc in calling mini or 
things by fatnifiar names. Moreover, the exiuession may be made 
to have an assiciation with ‘contemplation’ in the mannei of Miltonic 
Ilpenseroso. 

Orthodox criticism swears in the name ol art-purilani.^m and 
makes a bogey of intellectualism in art. The conventional Shakes¬ 
peare ia denied the carebral cortex as it wore, and the liberty of any 
definite point of view. His problem comedie.s which gather up the 
significant thought-current into an integrated attitude to life itself are 
therefore under double ban. They seem to challenge the myth of 
a decent and docile Shakespeare, so comfortably malleable to a set 
artistic pattern. More so, the pipe through which all the winds of 
the world seem to blow has inconveniently brought out a discordant 
tune of its own. So theie is no end of InisHe and stir in the critical 
forum to make these plays conform to the conventional pattern- 
study. Meusuro for Meusure, artistically r-upenor to its companion- 
pieces and Jes.s intractable, is made much, too much of. Critics as 
early as Dowden and Pater, and as recent as Miss Alexander M. 
Pope, read in it an epitome of Shakespeare’s moral judgment—his 
sense of justice being in its essence a “finer knowledge through 
love”, and even a Christian colouring in it. But the total impression 
of the play is very different, though there are stray passages which 
support this view. Isabella’s prayer for Angelo’s life, the Duke's 
final pardon, and the transtiendence of justice by mercy are cited as 
the stock illustrations. But these critics have taken the last act too 
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seriouBly. The ohncrvaiion of Croce ie very BU;>;'Cfitive: “not only 
<Joe» this comedy ver-^e nixm tragedy, l)nl here and there it become 
immi'ised in it, vainly attempting to return to the light romantic 
vein and end like a fairy stoiy, willi every one happy.” Baieigh also 
corroborates this view when he Bay<i that here wc have “mere plot, 
devised as a retreat to save (lie name of comedy.” Moreover, the 
principal characters of this play, the so-called mouthpieces of the 
Christian doctrine and tolcranc** repel u.s by their action and utter- 
ancps, their inconsistencies and coinplanccncy.^ Isabella and Angelo 
appear almost a« “two pendent p<'rtriiits or studies in the ugUneaa 
of puiitan hypocrisv”. Tliis, of coiirBi*, is too severe a view. Non- 
theless Isalielia is too hard and shifty to be attractive. Her repel¬ 
lent selfishness of ehantity ‘••lOws her off in a wor.se light than even 
Cassandra, Iki siiec'iinhed i') Promos, and tliat particularly in the 
shameful scene where she <*a‘■tigatf^ ih<‘trembling Claudio. More- 
ovi'r, her OAeizealoii-ne.'-s to-^ave her soul lead'- her to be a bare 
procuress, and so far as the Duke is concerned we cannot quite get 
over LiUcio's notion of him ns “the old fantastical duke of dark 
corners”. This eavesdropper sneaks under the guise of a holy man 
smelling out other pe')[>les* conscience. Bo the eumuiative vision of 
the play is neither benign nor tolerant. It is the vile atmosphere 
of the stews, of mean hyfocrisy and machination, falsehood and 
treachery, glozod over with a final glitter in the manner of a morality 
play. Sliakespeare tears tlie veil of romance and sentimentalism to 
ex|X)se reality in its crudity and hide«.iusness. bo, this play is funda* 
mentally analogous to (he otlier two il.u'k comedies in tone and 
character and the homiletic strain is no more than intermittent, and 
does not determine the plan’s lotal effect. 

Sh.iUc-peau' seems to have the most proround preoccupation liere 
with the 'glassy essence’ of man, and almost. .1 cynical obsession with 
man*.s apish freak to ci’ack his very easene© for the mere sport of 
a jingling crasli, Ijove is lust, lechery. Chivalry is a mad idolatiy 
that ‘makes the service greater the Gods’. Honour is a false im|x>si- 
tion. “Tjel’a write ‘Good .\ugel’ on the devil s horn, tis not the 
devil’s crest.” “Power changes purjio.se.” Virtue follows the‘furr d 
gown’. Justice is arbitrary, corrupted. We are ‘our own traitors’. 
‘Blood, thou art blood’ ! ‘Beeming ! Seeming’ ! 

That this altitude of mind is neither freakish nor occasional, but 
the consummation of a mood of mind w'hich the sportive mockery of the 
earlier plays subdued and the imaginative transfiguration of the tragedies 
did but transcend, it will be the endeavour of this discourse to show. 
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Let us star with tlu‘ English history plays, and mark how .Tack’ 
Cade, the buffoon, throws all others into shade by his quixotism, and 
how Falstaff pulls the leg of King Henry TV. How deftly does 
Shikespeare shift the emphasis by sheer conviviality ! He has a crew 
of Jacks, the giant-killers in the comedies, vin., Bottom, Dogberry,. 
Stephano, etc. In fact, buffoonery is a potent instrument in Shakev 
pearl’s comic method to reduce all the pompous fusses of a romantic 
love, the vindication of wronged innocence, love of power, to a farce. 
All the seriousness of Henry or his sort proves no laughter non¬ 
conductor! Laughter IS as much an intellectual process as an auto¬ 
matism, once set in motion. Beside the clinkings of sack-cups, the 
giggles of the hostess, and Palstaff’s gargantuan laughter, Hotspur’s 
and Henry’s cannon balls burst with no boom or bang but with a 
whimper ! Prince Hal is an easy convert to the magnetism of 
Falstaff’s amoral world, and by his dissoluteness, irreverence, and 
subsequent superiority over his father reduces kingship and all its 
rigorous ceremouialism to a rot. His homily on the kingly crown as 
“thou best of gold, art worst of gold’’ read in the context of his 
father’s confession of the “indirect crooked ways’’ he had adoptedto 
win it makes royalty a magnificent trifle. No less devastating is the 
impression that gains ground regarding the unworthiness of kings. 
Shakespeare divests his English Kings of all but the superflux of 
royalty. Henry V’s admission, “1 think that the King is but a man 
as I am’’ is no humility, but a self-realization reinforced by circums¬ 
tances. Bichard IT, so full of pomp and grandeur feels the same 
smallness. 

“Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood 
with solemn reverence.’’ 

All this deceptiveness of appearances finds a crowning utterance in 
Measure for Measure : 

O place, O form. 

Which often dost with thy case, thy habit 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming I 

The m'^rry-mocking vein, gentle irony, and above all the lack of 
high serionsness which are the marks of Chaucer's wide huuuin 
sympathies and amiable good humour are noticeable In Shakespeare 
only by rare snatches. Chaucer seems to view humanity with a 
degree of Olympic gusto at everything being right with the world. 
In Shakespeare the really huinorous characters in the comedies are 
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sideli'^litR, and the total comic vitsion ia humetimeb a reflected glare. 
No matter from what angle the light may come it is the illumioalion 
that of course matter ! Leave out Dogberry and Verges, Much ADO 
descends down to the foppery of a wit combat, sometimes too blunt 
and savage at that, and, in the main episode, to the exhibition of 
life as being a horrible moss. Wliat is TweJfth Nitjht but a weary 
husband-hunting without the revelry of Sir Toby’s Cakes and Ale? 
Ts not .Is- You Like It too etboreal and fantastic without a Touch¬ 
stone and a Jaques to guard against? Ru^ these merry devils—the 
near afiproaehcs the Chauc-et’s creations—play no star-roles in the 
plays, longest though they live in iln^ reader’s mind. Shakespeare’s 
choice of iiiateriais and his pla'-irg of emphasis leave no doubt abjut 
his seriousness to tear the veils of pretentions guises. 

Tlio antithesis between the real and the unreal is Ibe soul of 
Shakespoare’.s coinie tcchniqin. lli'^ .'iipreme eapreity of reducing 
every ideal of life, every situation and character to an unreality 
indicates his artistic aloofne'>.s, and so-netbing more jthan that—^his 
sceptical bias! fie se-mis to measure life, and all its values with 
reference to either a positive transcendental standard which wo cannot 
eness or negatively, from the cynical standpoint 1 The yardstick for 
measuring the abnormality is with every comedian the accepted norm 
in soi'iety and human <-on<luct. In Shake.speare the norm does not 
exist, or if it does it is variable with every man. Sometimes a Theseus 
lilies out the lovers as ih'urd, and is himself ruled out by the superior 
realism of Rottom. .laqne.s mcasure.s the romantic life at Arden and 
finds it wanting, I>ut when he meets Itosalind he discovers his own 
liniilatloii. Rut Rosalind herself is her own critic. Sir John reduces 
Kingship itself to a nullity, hiit is himself redueed to such I 

.\n analysi.s of the comedies will reveal liovv Shakespeare pricks 
the hubbio of sweet follies and fimls himself in grim earnest in the 
dirk comedies. His satire deepens into Cynieism, and the man stand.s 
out with the artiste’s garb on his hack—himself no less exposed than 
those whom he exposes. 

In the comedies the dominant theme is love, but the divine flame 
brightly though it burns is no steady llame. Apart from the atmos¬ 
pheric variations, and the proverbial unevenness of love’s courses, 
Shakespeare’s presentment of love, particularly of its contemporaneous 
variety of romantic love, has been s-itiric. In [jOPo's Labour Lost 
where the abrupt transition from the solemnity of studious seclusion 
to (he frolic, gambols and masquerades of love is itself ridjculoua» 
the f-eamy side of love does not yet obtrude itself. Nonetheless the 
8 -I9I6P—XI 
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mock-heroicR of an academic celibacy is flaily exposed. In 
Coiiicd7j of Errorfs Shakespeare has to ballast the mercurial element 
of Plautus’s farce by the Bombreness of a sad stait and by infusing 
an element of romance in the bohemiau-twin’s advances to Luciana. 
But the 'venom Clamours’ of the jealous wife, and the scenes of 
harlotry eclipse the faint glimmer of the slender romance. The, 
Taming of the Shrcir administers a sledge-hammer stroke to the 
brittle essence of romance, and is savagely cynical. Tlie shrew-tamer’s 
brutal method is not only justified by the end, but its efficacy as tbe 
only method of inducing wifeliness is confirmed in view of the younger 
bride, so charming hitherto for her maidenly meekness, making a 
false start in disobedience soon after her marriage. Tn Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona love first appears in the hideous company of treachery, 
breach of friendship and deception. Its first disturbing manifestation 
in the play jars on the ears of some critics inasmuch as they consider 
it an altogether unhappy play. It is indeed too gloomy for a starter, 
but is nonetheless a landmark in the evolution of Shakespearian 
amour. It is more linked with the dark comedies than with tbe 
middle comedies. A MuUumme-r Night’s Dream described by the 
earlier critics as Shakespeaie’s first masterpiece of a comedy, for 
reasons of its conformity to an ethical standard, is for quite different 
reasons an important play indeed ! Never before or since have the 
vagaries of romantic love been so much held up to ridicule us here. 
Shakespeare seems to have castigated it in brutal says-by keeping 
Theseus and Hippolyta free from the least vestiges of love, by 
Bottom’s assy transformation, bis translation to the fairy land and 
still keeping his feel squarely planted on the earth. Theseus’ sweep* 
ing, shattering comment on love and poetry as being at par with 
madness, though not unwairanted by the situation in the play, i’’ 
nonetlielesB very incisive. This negative attitude is the product of a 
temperamental incapacity masquerading itself as tolerance and sanity. 
From A Midsummer Nufht’s Dream to The Merehmt of Veniee 
the transition is so spontaneous. In the commercial society love 
too is a commercial proposition and Portia’s submission to her 
father’s lottery is too cold and coiiveniional to say the least of it! 
Her subsequent championing of her husbaod^s cause, chivalrous 
though it is, confirms nonetheless her prudence and forensic skill 
which the commercial society fostered. The ring-episode is a 
ticklish little intrigue; but meanwhile Sbylock has so much 
usurped our sympathetic interest that tbe winning party’s title-tattle 
sounds as an inconsiderable trifie. Moreover, for the astute lady who 
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has defeated the formidable Shylock to stoop to a petty prank sounds 
like a condescension made in favour of her husband who has mean¬ 
while become a superfluous non-entity. This afterall is the common 
stuff, human nature's daily food, and the gleam of romance fades 
into the light of common day. In Much ADO the mam plot—the 
Hero-claudio episode is a pure marriaqv dc- convenanre, quite a 
glamourless and insipid sort elevated almost to the level of a tragedy 
by a foul intrigue without a sufficient warrant in motive. Tbe 
Denedick-Beatrice episode r*>ceiveK so much importance as to throw 
the main plot into the shade. The wit-duel of an avowed misogynist 
and a man-hater canterizes the heart by its arid intellectiialism. Even 
if it be just a seeming the real motive of the seemers is outshone by 
the motive of intellectual Iriimiph over the opposite sex. The way 
to their union is smoothed by the rude shock each sustains at Hero's 
betrayal, which iirdines them ti make a common cause of avenging 
it. Shakespeare denies them the glory of the vindication of Hero’s 
honour; but revenge server as a sufficient cementing principle. Their 
acceptance of each other is in the manner of a sceptic’s final con¬ 
cession to the conventional. Viohi. in The Tirel/th Nuflit is a 
husband-huntress whose decision ta go to Oisino’s Court in disguise 
is too sudden—“what else nny hap, to time I will commit”. But she 
seems pretty certain of her victory and goes into the fray more or 
less like the Shavian heroine .\na out to victiini/e Tanner. Shake¬ 
speare has stifled the romantic mofiv'e of Birnaby’s Silla. Olivia’s 
violent attachment tti the disguised Viola serves to rt'duce the subiimi- 
ty of romance to the ridiculous by the evident impossibility of the 
union. On the other hand Malvolio. the unfortunate victim of social 
snobbery is made to realize that social proprieis musk have precedence. 
His prudery does not only invite stringent remarks fiom Sir Toby 
but the cakes-and ale se nes reduce viituc itself to an affectation. 
Sir Toby, himself a halt-brother to Sir John Falstaff has an idiot'C 
chum whose ineiry ideal of life and unconscio'isness preserve him from 
the buffets of circumstances. In You Like It, so merry and 
romantic a play, a rehash of Lodge’s loinanct* we notice a jMirallelism 
between the idyllic life at Arden and a running commentary on it by 
Jaques and Touchstone. Rosalind, a victim of love at first sight, 
makes a damaging comment on Celia’s love and as a matter for that 
on hers too: “There was never a thing so sudden bir the fight of 
two rams and Caesai’s thrasonical brag of 1 came, saw and overcome.” 
In Romeo and JulirL so intensely saturated with romance -^akes- 
peare does not spare Romeo even at the moment of highest exaltation. 
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He deviates from Brooke's poem, his original, to introduce a jeaious 
tinge, the greniab tinge, to the glorious hero. 

Charlton's view that in Shakespeare's comedies there is a progres¬ 
sive attempt at the oonquest of happiness is an altruism superimposed 
on Shakespeare. The difSculty is piesented not only by the dark 
comedies alone but by the middle comedies also which Charlton 
considers to be the perfect embodiment of Shakespeare’s comic idea. 
The cool reason which is said to olfer an effective safeguard against 
emotional and imaginathe excesses, is an abstraction and no body 
seems to be in possebsion of it. Neither Viola nor Robahnd nor 
Beatrice seems to be guided by reabon Viola who may be said to 
be more reabonable (ban Oisirio and 01i\ia each ot whom is in the 
grip of a strange infatuation is iierself much too forward, and her 
abrupt decision to try her luck at the Duke’s Court cannot be opproved 
in the light of reason and maidenly decorum. Robalind who falls 
madly in love with a swain because he has overthrown a wrestler, 
and goes in male attire, talks inccbtautl} like a chatter-box is no em¬ 
bodiment of reason. Beatiice, a Imlf-sistcr to Katharina, the sbrqw 
would have found it too hard to fin ! a liusbaiiJ, but for Hero and 
others. Her remark, “Thus goes e\eiy on« to the world, but I and 
I am sun-burnt ! I may sit in a corner and cry beigh-lio for a husband’’ 
though made in ineriy jest has a ring ot eal'ne^t appiehonsioii in it. 
Even Theseus and Portia are found wanting when judged by the 
all-too stern a standard in winch reason and emotion are perfectly 
balanced. 

Romantic love is but a vagary. Laugh at it or with it a little. 
It may be foul and beastly too ! The tragic torments of Tiollus as 
he looks on Cressida’s dccepiions is al-o life: 

O cresbid ! O fahc crcssid ! false, false, false. 

Let all untrulbs bfand by thy btained name 

And they’ll bcem glorious. 

Marriage is a holy institution fanctilied by (he experience of ages 
and devoted wifelincss is the grace and beauty of it. But even this 
can be filthy and loathsome. Tlie questionable means Helena adopts 
to win her snobbish husband is shocking. Does the end justify the 
means hei-e? All is not well (hat ends well I Virtue itself can be 
repellent as is the rigid chastity of Isabella. She is shocking in view 
particularly of her inconsistency. When she pleads for Claudio his 
vice^becomes just a venial slip but when piteously implored for the 
sake of her brother she flares out in a fit of fury. Soon after she 
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give9 her ooDsent to the foul trick to escape it. Justice is corrupted. 
Authority, a detni>god is arbitrary and like 

The words of heaven; on whom it will, it will— 

On him it will not, so. 

Yet still ’tis just. 

0 »* ««• *«* 

Great men may jest with saints; 'tis wit in them 

But in the less foul profanation. 

So life has become a hideous busine-^s to Shakespeare, and he 
does never emerge completely out of the slough of Cynicism. Echoes 
of the thoughts expressed in Ihese plays— and there is a super-abund¬ 
ance of abstract thinking in these plays, can be heard in his mighty 
tragedies. The satiric vein of the comedies has deepened into 
Cynicism. Love, honour, virtue, etc. are all but seeming. Reality 
itself is somewhat relative; awaiting supersession at the hands of a 
relatively superior reality ! • 

Much of the thought-content of the dark comedies, generally 
pessimistic and even cynical, forms tlie broadh'iBis of his mighty 
tragedies. The abstractions of thought are embodied in moving 
forms, and even iransfiguted b\ imaginative vigour, depth of vision 
and feeling. But it is easy to detect the genesis of his tragic concept, 
the soul-stirring emotions and tho focal point of his obsessions. The 
cumulative vision is certainly different, but there the artist has 
wrought the trausmutation. The diy materials of his thought gain 
in imaginative content and breadth of vision as they emerge from 
the dark eddy of his mind into the sun-lit high sea.s of the tragedies. 
The themes of his tragedies and as a matter for that of almost all his 
plays are merely the canvases, the outlines of which he did cull from 
various souues. But whatever might be the themes, the psychical 
obsessions may be charted in terms of corruption of justice, sexual 
jealousy, hypocrisy, problem of morality, conflict between passion and 
reason, etc. These seemed to have rankled in Shakespeaie's mind 
and bis perplexities are so abundantly evident in the dark comedies. 
In the tragedies, inspite of transfiguration of imagination aqd the 
diffusiveness conditioned by the breadth, their recurrence cannot be 
said to be accidental. The corruption of justice is loo evident in 
Measure for Measure to be missed. Angelo is merely a devil 
wearing the crest of an angel, and that sternness Is a meie seeming 
its virtually the theme of the play. In King Lear the tibeme ia 
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different, but Lear's iiiiod is overwhelmingly tortured by the corrup¬ 
tion of justice. Its relevance iu the play—if we at all seek coherence 
is madness—^is the injustice that his daughters had doue to him. 
And his daughters being his own flesh and blood he feels that as a 
supreme dispenser of justice he must have been guilty of the worst 
excesses. These obsessions gaining ground revealed themselves in 
iterative images. 

Why dost thou lash that where? Strip thine own back; 

Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kind 

B'or which thou whip’st her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 

Bobes and furr’d gowns hide all. 

Frailly of women which is the soul-killing torment to the 
romantic Troilus, becomes a perplexity with Hamlet and the dominant 
tragic motif in ‘Othello’. The black moor is no less bewildered 
at the irreconcihability—‘ so sweet was ne’er so fatal’, than Hamlet 
when he sajs “ what a piece of work is man ! ... in action how like 
an angel ! in apprehension how like a god I And yet, to me, what 
is this quintessence of dust.” That patriotism and even heroism are 
no sufficient motive Achilles’s conduct is the best illustration. Does 
not Coriolauus too confirm it? The mighty war-gods are all ruthlessly 
exposed. The apparent insignificance of Julius Caesar in the 
play may also serve to explode the myth of romantic heroism. 
Desdemona’s worshipful adoration of mere heroism aiid Othello’s 
surrender to sloppy maidenly sentimentalism preparing the way for the 
tragic catastrophe may also be interpreted as a cryptic commentary. 

Blood, thou art blood 

(Measure for Measure) 

As we are ourselves, what things we aie? 

Merely our own traitors. (All’s Well) 

Antony’s life in Antony and Cleopatra is the perfect illustra¬ 
tion of the remark made rather ineffectually in All’s Well, and no 
sublimation of Cleopatra or grandeur of Antony can suppress it. 

Isabella’s homily on apish pranks that men dressed in brief 
' authority play on life puts us in mind of the ‘ glassy essence ’ of 
life, and we cannot avoid linking it up with Macbeth’s cynicism 
expressed in the line “It is a tale told by an idiot’’ and further with 
Prosper©’B “we are such stuff as dreams are made on.’’ Critics 
explain away Macbeth’s sublime lines as mere frustration of a man 
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of Bin whose crooked, sinful ways have brought his ruin. But no 
such explanation can be found either for Prospero’s statement or 
even for Isabella’s. 

In the tragedies the cynical obsessions may be said to have taken 
concrete forms in frustrated lives—in the shipwrecks of misplaced 
fatherly love, of tyrannic ambition, impractical idealism, ill-matched 
love—-none of which is by itself a sufficient cause. There is no 
logicality in life indeed 1 It is but a blind irrational instinct moving 
about in a dark immensity, much of which is so utterly incompre* 
hensible ! Yet there is no “ unkindness in things themselves ” as 
Sbakespeariao tragic climax would make us believe. Life then 
would have suffered a total annihilation. A dog, a horse, a rat 
have life ", so have we men !—Shakespeare seems to say. What 
final catharsis the plays may bring about in the audience is another 
matter. It is the resultant of a complex process made up mainly of 
the unreality of the situation, and our constant awareness that what 

we see not life’! That an Othello dies or a Hamlet or a Cordelia 

■ • 

ip no matter for ns now. Why after all should there be an Isgo, 
a (loneril, an Edmund, or even a (lertnido? Is life indeed so bad 
a businesB as that ? 
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Words are classified into four groups by tbe earlier grammarians, 
and this is accepted by many rhetoricians These four groups denote 
substancs, action, quality, and universals respectively. To these 
four, others add words given by chance or convention to some objects 
as in the case of proper names*. Mukula” and Mamma^” recognise 
only four divisions rejecting the words denoting substances, while 
Itudrata* accepts Bbamaha’s position. Of these divisions words 
denoting substances are the most important since the substance which 
is an object or a subject or a substantive is the locos for all the rest*. 
Qualities are inseparably associated with ‘Dravj’as’* and actions are 
predicted of them*. As regards *jati’, Hudrata observes : 

“Bhinna kiiya guncpv api bahusu dravyesu citra gatrosu 
Ekakaia buddbir bhavati yatali ta bhavejjatih”*. 

The universal is a common idea or a concept we arrive ut from an 
observation of the similarities of various objects, qualities and actions. 
Thus the object or ‘dravya’ involves the three divisions, and the 
universal in its turn does the same. Thus the same word refers both 
to tbe particular object and to the universal. Yet time and space 
constituting the context or environment of the word determine or 
condition its meaning to the paiticular*. But the outcome of such 
an interpretation is that the very division of the words into four 
groups is completely falsified; for, on the one hand, we have words 
denoting qualities and actions, while there aio words denotative of 
the parliculaip or the universals on the other. And these universals 
or particulars constitute the very life of the cjualities and actions. 

^ Bfaftmafaa : Kiivjalatlkara, G.21; 

'‘Dravya kriya jati KtiQa bh<>dat 1e ca calurvidbali 
Xadfccfau dabdain apy anye 4>Mfaadi pratij&Dale”. 

> Abhidba vylti roaifka, p. 4 ; “Catu9t>i bi ^abdaoKni pravrldb bbagavai& 
niahibb&iys kir»oopavari)it&-j&ti 4abda, gu^a aabda, kriya 4abd&, yadfccba iabdii ceti". 

* dabda vya^ira vicira, p. 1 : "J&tib, kriya, gu^ib, saa.'fti v&f'yo "rthab samiU 
dbavaaib*’’ 

4 Artbab ponar abbidhiv&a pravaratale yasya vfi-'akab dibdab Taaya bbavaoM 
diavyam gupab kriya jfttir iti bbed&b” (7.1). 

* "J&tl kriy& gap&o&iD prthagidh&ro ‘tra umrlitnad dravyaui" («bid. 7.2). 

* •'Dratyid aprifaagbhQto gVQab” (ibid. 7.4). 

* "Nityam krty&nuuieya dravyavikireija bhavali dhatvartbab" (tb/d. 7.5). 

* Ibid, 7.6. 

* *'sarvab avam svam rfipam dbUte 'rtlio deiakilaniyamam ca Tj n’l ni kbain 
badbuiy&o Diyk&rapan) aoyatbltireiil’* (>bid. 7.7). 
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As against this "view of Hudra^a w© have the famous verse of 
Bbartrhari: 

“Gaor hi svarupena ns gauh, napy agauh, 
gotvabhisambaodhat tu gauh‘”. 

The word ‘cow’ does not denote the mere form of the particular 
animal that has a a dewlap; nor does it denote the animal’ that is 
not a cow, for the specific form of the animal too enters into the 
meaning. It is the presence of gotva' or the universal cow that 
determines the meaning of the word ‘cow’ and of the object ‘cow*. 
And thia presence, consequently, i.^ essential and vital to the parti¬ 
cular ‘cow*. After observing that the word is a symbol, Vi4vanatba 
proceeds to explain the reference of this sign thus : 

"Sanketo prhyate jatau guua dravja knyasu ca”*. 

' The symbol refers to tlie universal, to the qualities, to the particular, 
and to action. Thi<» is the original position of Bhamaha. Vi^vanatha 
observes that ‘jati’, ‘guin’, and ‘kuyn’ are properties of the particular 
object; and the words stand as symbols for these properties of the 
object®, and not for the objects themselves*. This statement clearly 
contradicts his earlier statement since he is unable to reconcile himself 
either to the particular or to the universal. On the one hand, he 
takes the word to he a symbol of the universal and of the particular; 
and on (he other hand, he considers the universal to be a property of 
the particular 

This confusion arises from an imperfect sympathy with the 
problem of the universal. There are two distinct views on the 
question and the moment they are mixed up there arises confusion. 
At the outset we have the view of the grammarians that the words 
aie symbols denoting objects, qualities, actions and nniversals. Ae 
against this there are the Mimansakas a<‘cording to whom a word U 
a sjnibol for <he univer'-al. Says Mammata ; 

“Sanketita^: catur bhedo jatyadir jatir eva va”* 


For all practical purposes we take the particular object which alone 
satisfies our needs and demands. A word therefore has tc refer to a 
particular. Yet since the objects are many, and since the same word 
‘cow’ has to be applied to all cows, we have to take for granted that 
the primary meaning of a word his no reference to the particular.* 


1 

* 

i 

4 

h 


V&kyapftdlyiin. 

S&hitya Darpapa, II. i. 

“Esv eva hi vyakter upailhi9n aaukein grbya**'. 


Na vyaatau" ^tbid, p. 33). 

KHvyaprakaite, p 82. . , 

"Yady apy artha kriyi k&ritayft pravrtti ttivftti vogyft vyakiir eva. tatUpy anutyM 

vyabbk&r&cca tatraaank.laUkartttin Dayu’yate iti gaub- ^itla«, oalo ditth* tty tabiilaa 

tpayavibhlgo na prSpnotlti ca tad upidhav eva lankptab* M PP* “ 83). i 


4-1M6P-XI 
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But how can we account for words like ‘white’, ‘moves’, and 
‘Dittha’? A universal quality, a universal action, ind a universal 
name cannot possibly co-exist in the same particular; nor can we 
establish that the verbs and adjectives are merely particulars since 
they are dependent on objects. The object is apprehended through 
the universal, while the adjective and the verb condition this universal 
by specifying and qualifying the object *, and hence the apprehension 
of the universal precedes that of the quality or act. This implies 
that a word denotes the mere ‘upadhi’ or ‘vastudharma’ or the nature 
of the object; and the object as such is indirectly signified by the word. 

The‘llplidhi’is revealed either as the nature of the object or 
as a name attached to it by a speaker. The nature of the object can 
be either an existent or some forthcoming modification of the same. 
The nature of the object as an existent will refer either to something 
vital and necessary to it, or to something accessorv. The former is 
the universal while the latter is a quality. The particular object 
as apprehended through the universal i*? qualified bj the adjective 
Hence words may be divided into four or five groups but of these, 
one set will denote the particulars and the universal^, and the other 
set will denote the qualities and actions of the particulars ■*. As such 
qualities and aciions are not universals. 

As against this view, the Mimansakas contend that all words 
denote universal.-^ and incidentally the particulars, since the universal 
and the particular are inseparably united.* But th^ Buddhists reject 
these two views altogether and consider ‘apoha’ as the meaning of 
a word; by this they mean that a word ‘cow’ means the exclusion 
of non-cows a^ a whole. And yet the word cow refer« to the object 
cow by giving ri'-e to a purely mental concept ’. 

However, we think of the subject and the predicate, of a sub¬ 
stantive and its adjectives, and use words accordingly. The objects 
corresponding to the words are treated as exisfents in the woild 
outside • or at least given a mental existence. E.ich sentence gives 
US a content or thought’ in terms of this e.xi^tpuce and in terms of 

* AbhidhS vplti matrkft, p. 6 ; "Kii.4cit piinar iipSdliir labdlia avatfipa^yn Taatnno 
vif^efadbKna h#tub, yalfaft dnbladir no^ab. Na lu ^nkliider giiijiiya pat&ii vaalu avarfipii 
pratitamblMUia Dibandhanalvam. jati tnabirnnaivH tisya vaaliinab pritilubilha ^varfipatvSt’V 

* SKvyaprakftia, p. 84 : (^ukl&dinfi hi labdha aatt&kam Tasta vili^yate'*- 

* AbbidhA retti m&trkA. p. C. "Gima kriyS. i$a)>da aaiijni vyaklftifitn e.'a bat tad 
up&dhi nibandhana bbedajuf&m ek&k&rativagati nihandhanatvam. na tu jater iti bbagavato 
mabSbh&^ya kBraaybbrfibbimatain’’. 

* K&Tyaprak&4a. p. 45 ; “Vyakty aTlnftbhSvitvattn JatyA vyaktir Ak^ipyata". 

® TadvAn apohovA dabdArthab kaidrid uktab” hhid. p. 38). 

* *^y&Ba cm Toga afltra, 8,17; “Na satlAm padArtho «y.ibhioarafi. Vfkpa Uy ukfe 
aatHi gaipyate”. 
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the reference of the words to the objects. We have to eicamine th$ 
theory of the universals to arrive at the correct import of words sod 
of sentences. 

PataSjali raises this problem wfien he attempts to answer the 
question, ‘what objects are denoted by words?' He classifies all 
words into those that denote class, quality, action, and personal 
names *. This classification is based on the objects and their quali¬ 
ties *. The main question turns upon the words that denote a class. 
Does a word signify a universal or a particular? In Miiiiansa we 
have the view that the word denotes a universal *, and Mamraata 
observes: “Sarvesain sabdanani jatir eva pravrtti nimittam"Still 
it must be the universal with reference to the particular. Vajapya- 
yana held this view.' An iiilividml is a particular as determined 
by its universal, and it is the existence of a univerral which unites 
its particulars. Ail things have their own particularity, while uni¬ 
versality is said to be an all-pervasive categorical character of things. 
And Helar.ija tell-i ui: '• V,'ija,p.,.*iyan“icarya niateua, sarvatriki jati 
padartha vyavasthopajiad^ate * 

But a different view was taken up by Vyadi: 

“Drnvvabhidhaiiam vyadih 

According to this view, a word is primarily related to action and 
action refers to a particular. Thus Helaraja observes: 

“Vyadi mate tu saiva habdanam dravyaiii arthas, 
tasyaiva sa ksat kriya saraanvayopapatteh • 

A word denotes a concrete particular. Thus to fetch water we require 
the concrete particular pot, and not the universal pot. Tf the ward 
denotes a universal, how is the univor-al lelated to the word? Now, 
it is argued that ‘adhyaropa’ enables us to arrive at the coitiinunity 
of objects. 

“Svajatih piatlrunam sJabdaih nirvaii evabhidhlyate 
Tato ‘itlia j.'iti lupesu tad adhjaropa kalpana 


1 On 1.1.2 : P^-*'*^***b : jri'i fjnija kriyS 

yadfcobMa^^'' . “SabJaniiu arlue ji prav.rttd' prav-ftii lumittabheilit 

praUra cetn?tayavntityartha|}. 

S MTm. SfltraB, 1 3.80-6, 

• K&vynprakaia, IF. 

■ Vartika 85, on Paijini 1.3.151. 

• On Vikyapadtyam, III. 2. 

» Vartika 46, on l’5pini, 1.2 01. 

• On Vakyapadlyaui, III. 2. 
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Tbos, the word ‘cow’ first gives lise to the universal.^ And between 
the bearing of a word and the awareness of its meaning, there must 
be some transition, some interval''. In this transition the eternal 
‘4abda’ slowly merges in the universal ‘artha’, and thus becomes 
identical with it. Thus arises the apprehension of a universal content 
from the cognition of a word which jn its turn is aUo taken to be a 
universal. 

2. It is said that tbe universal is identical in all its particulars 
and hence different persons are able to have similar cognitions of 
the same. Words, therefore, mean primarily such imiveisals as 
distinguish the particulars of expeiieiico*. If the woid denotes only 
particalar, the universal or generic idea of an object becomes impos¬ 
sible. A word oanuot be a roll^t’tive term denoting all the particulars, 
for the collective term might have to undergo a senes of changes with 
the exit and entrance of object- iii tbe uni^trse. Tlie particular and 
the universal, on the other band, are inseparable from the standpoint 
of both knowledge and existence But if a word were to mean only 
a particular, then it must have as many meanirgs as there arc paiti- 
culars in that class This is a clcai violation of the principle that a 
word can have only one ineannig If the word dots i ot denote a 
universal, there can be no unalterable or eternal connection between 
the word and its meaning. The paiticulars being many, the under¬ 
standing of a word would be complicated, difficult, and impossible. 
Hence the indissoluble union of the universal and tbe particular 
appears to be a necessity of thought. 

But there is an alternative. The word primarily denotes a 
universal; and we can say that its secondary meaning refers to tlie 
particular. That is, the releiencc ol a word to a particular object 
is a case of secondary meaning or laksunditba^. Thus a word like 
‘red’ means the universal ‘redness’; and in tbe pluase ‘red pen’, it 
denotes a particular pen woth the quality ot led colour, b;y laksansl or 
implication. The word ‘cow’ means the universal ‘cow’, but by 
implication or inference it conies to moan the paiticular cow participa¬ 
ting in the universal. 

1 "Bva itmlja goiabdaimika, na tu sakala ^abda fladbftranl i)abdatv&dib'’ (Hflikraja 
on III. 6). 

> “Artbasja jbatitj eva dabda svaiup&bhpdcDivabodhe 'pi yatlft pratipidita kiwnii- 
nyei)m’‘ (ibid ) Cf. ‘^S«a;a(i pratyftyaoftd anantarairi artha iAtiniin gotv&dTo&m filmaan 
tanib dabda jiteb aatn&ropaaya kaipBOk" (thid.). 

’ Cf. Nyftya Sfitra, 2.2 f6. 

* diatradlpikk, p. 104 : “Tatra g&iii anajcl.v kDayalir finayana aftin&oyani ibbidbftya, 
tad vyaklia lakfayati; go padatn apt avirtha dv&renanayaoain eva gokarmakatfikirasa 
tat aaiAbandhi avarOpepa kkfapayft pratipftdayati.... 
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It is no doubt a weighty argument that in the absence of the 
identical universal, the bare particulais cannot give rise to determinate 
ideas, for example, of cows as dibtinct from the determinate knowle^e 
of the horses^. The several particulars assume the character of the 
identical univeraal, become its basis, and also become the means of 
revealing it. This view has to explain why some particulars get into 
lelatiou only with some one kind of universal, and not all with all 
uoiversals indibcriiuiuaiely. This roust be due to the very nature or 
constitution tsvabhava) of the things. And if the particular alone is 
the object of immediate appiebension, the unuersal cannot sjuring 
into existence at a later stage like the head ol king Charles. More¬ 
over, the universality of an object is apprehended even before the 
name of the object is yet known. 

The universal, however, is a whole or unilj for these theories. 

' Let us take (he uni\er<>al term ‘forest’, and by the forest we mean 
a senes of trees appealing in a specific way. But is the idea of a 
foiest perceivable in every tiee? Eveiy tree exists by itself, and is 
detached fiom the others There is no bond of connection or unity 
between them ext ept a spatial one, which unites many mere other 
objects besides tluse But let us considsr the ‘jellow book*. Here 
the quality and the book are not two distinct things, but one and the 
same. It is not the universal ‘book’, nor the universal ‘yellow* that 
we cognise, but a concrete sjmhutic unity of a yellow book*. Let us 
take the word ‘fiie’ as a third exaniijle By itself the word ‘fire* 
does not expiess the full natuie of the object. Tlie ‘akrti* or pattern 
is only the combination of the component parts, and such a pattern 
leads us nowheic. Alexandei aigues that the particular owes its 
universality to the uniioimity ul its medium, thus making the 
universal to be the plan oi configuiation of the particulais which are 
identical in kind’. The plan eoibodies unifoimily, and since “the uni¬ 
versal subsisU in so fai as its paiticulais exist, it is spatio-temporal 
though not paiticulai”.^ Consequently, repetit.on of particulars is 
absolutely nectssaiy foi the possibility of a uui\eisal. The universal 
then is a plan deinaudiug repetition, for “apait from possible repeti¬ 
tion a plan would be only the plan of a particular, not even an 
individual”.'' 

* dastradipika, p. “Katham aaaty cka rupo eSmanye lyanta vilakfaQini 

a?aUk*a 9 at>javil*k 9 -uja rOi»anj \ikalpani janayanti ’. . ,^ . . 

* "Saniaiiyant* ii» bliilyante svalo ‘atUti pftraiua'-lhikaV rfipnm ekain aaekam Oft 
te;a buddber upftpia\ab" (Tattva Saograha Paa]ika, p. 908). 

* 8. Alc\andtr • Spice, Time ftud 'Douy, p 210, 214. 

* ibtd. p. m 

* Ibid. p. m. 
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Budi a tbeor> would make the uuiveisal a pure mental construct. 
And according to Kanada, both the universal and the particular are 
relative to the understanding’. The univeisals aie marks or qualities 
with the aid of winch we a ssirnilato a v.ii lety of objects and classify 
them into various groups and classes The universals aie separate 
and distinct from the particulars*. The distinction, it is alleged, does 
not amount to a difference, nor sepdrateness spatial aeparaftion. 
They may be said to be temporally sopaiate. That is, a universal 
may exist even when no individual instance ot it exists. This is a 
conceptual possibility; j-et Kanada tells us that the uuiveis.il exists 
in the foiin oi the similar oi comnjoi qualities m the paiticulars. 

But if there is a specific feature in a cognition there must be a 
coiresponding feature in the object involved. And ir we apprehend 
the universal iii an object this apprehousion iiiutl have an objective 
basis * Hence some tLinkeis make out that the unntrsal is a quality 
or an objective which alone is taken t> be the ‘chaiacleristic being of 
the universal’._ This cbaiacterihtic being is appiehended neithei as 
universal nor as paiticularised.^ The suhstaiUive oi the noun is 
therefoie treated as denoting a particulai. 

3. Russell divides all teims into jiarticulais, qualities, and 
lelations. Of these, qualities and lelationb are taken to he uinversals. 
Johnson simpilihes this into substantives and adjectives, where the 
adjectives are the universale The substanlivcs ran never function 
as predicates, wheieas an adjective con bo either a predicate or a 
subject. Thus in a statement like “uiipuncludhlj is a fault”, Johnson 
would treat tbe subject as an adjective which is a universal Butin 
such a case tbe difleieuce between a paititular and a universal 
vanishes, since the nnivtisal tan be <i paiticulai b} bectmiing a 
subject. Fuither a subject is self tompletc and can ''taiul by itself, 
but an adjective is always incomplete and demands an auxiliary or 
support. And Russell’s uiiiveisals tailed qualitie-. and lelations are 
eqally incomphte involving .i combination if tdijecls or woids Thus 
tbe universaib ol lioih Hussell and .Tohnson aie laigely predicates. 
But in a sentence like “Sociates is moital”, mortality is the predicate 
and IS a universal. And in a senicnce “Mortality is a chai act eristic 
of Socrates”, we have the same meaning, but mortality is treated as 

1 Vni4rBikn Satra, 1.3.3 • '^ainanvaiii visrsa iti buddhy npeksam.” 

^ W.r) Bobs ; Aristotle, p. 108. 

' Jayanla : Ny&ja Mafijari, p. 814 • 

•‘Vivayatiiayam antartija pratyayaUisyanupapatb t”. 

4 Jobs Cock Wilson : 

Btatemeat and loferenoo, pp. 830ff. 
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subject. In other words, the distiootion between subject and predicab 
cannot be due to tlie distinction between particular and universal. 
Moreov r, by universal we always mean a substantive, since the 
universal is that of which something is predicated. 

The universal should not be equated wtih a property or a quality. 
We speak of a man with the felt hat, but we speak of a co»v possess¬ 
ing the property of cowness If it is said that we cognise the cow as 
having a dewlap, then this dewlap is seen in all cow; and what is 
the relation of cowness to this dewlap ? Wherever we see the dewlap 
theie is the cow. The dewlap determines the cowness, and towness 
deteimines the dewlap, and this >s a vicious circle *. Here we have 
the differentia in the property or quality called the dewlap, over and 
sgainst the universal called eowne--. TTow are these to be related ? 
If the nniversal is different from the dc'wlap, it can be either a quality 
or a substantive. If it i- a quality, we cannot lehte this quahty to 
the quality called the dewlap -^ipce quahiie‘« cannot be lelated lo one 
another irdependent ef a ‘•iihstanlive. If there is a sub^-tance of wbich 
fliese are the two qnalitie«, is that sub-'tance same as the particular 
object or not ? If it Is the same we will have a \isible reality along 
with a visible quality, and this is a contradiction in tein's If it is 
not the same. i1 en it caimot be logically related to the particular. 
Put if, on tlie other hand, the univcis.il is a snb>tantive, this snlstaii- 
tive must be the same as the particular since the other alternative 
fails us. Being tl e same as the particular, tlie entire universal will 
have to subsist in one and the same object,® 

Quality is not a universal. Oil, sinning metal, water, and mirror 
reflect a fact in accordance with their natuic, and the ‘■aine face’s 
refle< led in them in manV forms. In the same u*a} a fpialitv, like 
wliitene*.-, iv. conditioned b_\ space and time and icvoals itself as u ar.v 
when i: is associated with the various objcct.s. In other words, 
whiteness i^ one wlierever it appears, whereas a iinixersal. though it 
is one, is implicit in many as mariy.^ Moreover, there is no invaiiabJe 
concommitance between a universal and a qualify, since tlie apprebeu- 
sion of colour, for example, is suiisequent to the apprehension of the 

* 'PaQ^i iJmufo'Sn iti vad got\I g(tva^lin iti pniiynyabliavar. Sasnadiniatlva 

dharniaayailfaiy'i Fnrvntia pialibhaao’btill cel Ipnii'tail'i ;nh n lala t\.Uiu'rtta lyebahar* 

opapatieb. Kim ca jfttim ailkunali tad vyafijal.am 1 mod i5i.vBn> tad api kutia vartata 
iti paryannyogp yotra iatia talra vartata ity iiktav anmiijn'-mi na tCitfuklil, p. 804). 

* I’bhnyor vi kuirn \rftir iti paryannyopi, .v.tdi ijafliikSntnnin abhy npagaccM, 
ladfcnavaatbk; yadi na, tadnhbayorapi vaatu mfiiia vrtutayi. sirvstia 8aT%a;S«ir varteteti 
jiliiankarya praeangilji" (tf'irf.)- 

* Miikoia : AWiidhi vrtti inatrkrS, pp. 6,6 .• "Atsii ca 4'iklftdi vyakter ekatvaj jitei ea 
bhintifiijraya Batnavetatvao, rhiillilv5di jaty abliSvau i<a ^intladi 4ab<i»nftm jiti ^b(]atvaiB'\ 
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aniversa].^ Quality is dependeut on a substance or object, for without 
an object there can be no quality. As such the existence of qnatity 
depends on the existence of an object, and the object is apprehended 
through the universal. Hence quality is defined as 

“Sattve nivisate ’paiti prthag jatisu dr4yate 
adheyaf5 cakriyajas ca so ’sattva prakitir gnnah* 

The universal does not reside in the mere paiticular, for it is the 
principle underlying ‘dravya’, ‘guna’ and ‘kartna’. As the fruit ripens 
its former colour disappears and the yellow colour becomes iniegral 
to it ; and the yellow colour is integral to the nature of the object. 
Yet this yellow colour is different from the fruitneas, since many 
objects, which are not fruits, can he and are yellow. This colour is 
not an object nor an act, nor a universal.* 

But this position is not compromised with the plurality of mani¬ 
festations for any qiialitj. Each quality is one and not many. Yet 
because ot the multiplicity of the loci each quality appears as many ; 
and we t-houM not take this to mean that quality is a universal. 
Since its multiple manifestations only mean the multiple bases that 
support it “ We are to speak of many wliite colours as the manifesta¬ 
tions of a universal whiteness, we are mistaking an abstraction and 
thus running mto a delusion.® Theiefore, we have to conclude that 
the universal is neither a quality nor a ielation ; and qualities and 
relations too are not universale. 

That the universals are qualities arises from the fact tliat we con¬ 
sider such concepts as ‘manness’ and ‘cowness’ along with such ideas 
as honesty, truthfulness and virtue. That is, by univetBal we at times 
mean an abstract noun. And one of the delects in the customary 
formulation of the* theoiy of the universals savours of abstractianisrn. 
The paiticular cows are taken up, their specific differen<cs and peculia¬ 
rities are systematically eschewed, and home likeness corinnon to all 
of them is felt The felt common olemoni has at times no distinct 
name, and thus we get at an abstract noun ‘cowness’ or ‘Gotva* 
which is said to be the uuiverbal. That thit, is a violation of the prin- 

* Of. Kavy»praka4tpradipi. p ‘2*2 • “Yady api 4uklafvader nilyalvibhy upagamc 
gotvfidma aarua kalam eva sarobandlittvaii), tiili3pi tasja BambmcDia)) kadficid aptily api, 
na tn gotv&dir iti Tide^ab”. 

* See Patafijali; Mahibhifya, d.l.id, 

s Of. Tativabodhinlon Fipini, 4.1.44 : “San'fia jaM kriy& 4a*dan lutvawrgna \aeiaak 
Catn9t*ye 4abdiDam avrttir ity ftkara giantha ni^kar^ad eaa airqayab”. 

4 Mamtnata, p 87 : “Ouaa knya yadrccbanSia vaatuta, eka rfipaptiia apy 44raya 
bbedbd bfaeda iva lak^yafe. 

* Raaasaflgftdbara, p. 184 : *'Tad uktau—‘gu^a knyijadrcebftDftai > ■■•tii. i pka raiaQ&tn 
kiniyi bbedid bbeda iva lokiyate* iti. TalbS ra bbeda pralltir bbrama c\ ti bbiir if)'*. 
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oiples of language and of common sense has been sbowii long ago by 
Berkeley. Yet this error persists ; for this abstract noun has a teQ- 
dency to slide into a collective noun. And in the ultimate analysis 
it turns out to be a quality, whence arise mysterious ways of relating 
it to the particular. But as Laird points out: “It might be possible 
to arrive at redness by the process after eliminating the distinctive 
shades of red, but it would be interesting to know what colour is when 
the redness of the reds and the greenness of the greens have been 

abstracted from it. Again the mutilated figure of a triangle 

which is neither right-angled, acute-angled, or obtuse angled, is plainly 
not tiiangular’’.' And the universal, instead of dissolving the parti¬ 
culars into nothingness thus, has to enable us to proceed from the 
knowledge of one particular to that of another. Consequently all 
absiractionist theorie.s of the universal fail to provide a satisfactory 
answer to the problem. 

4. The universal, wc are told, is ever operative only as an 
element in individual thing'! ; it is immanent in the particulars. But 
vhat is this immanence We can think of a univer al even when 
no particular instance of it exists. The obsolete species like the 
mastodon can be studied and thought of new. In so doing we cons¬ 
truct mentally our own world of study and this world has its basis in 
the obsolete past. Hut with the ideas of justice, holiness and beauty 
we construct values of life as nniversals and try to apply them to the 
actual problems of life. In so doing we are trying to understand the 
application of a single unitary principle to the manifold problems, 
objects, and persons we come across. The problem of the universal 
and the particular is in essence the same as the problem of the One 
and the Many. And Prof. Dawes Hicks observes on the alleged 
immanence of the universal in the many particulars: “the problem of 
the One and the "Many is not solved by the simple device of stationing 
the One in the Many. For, although in the world, universals may 
still not be of the world, and conceived as Aristotle conceived them, 
they assuredly are not. A concrete fact is not, that is to say, a 
*ayntheton’ made up of a fixed, eternal t}p<‘ or form plu.s in itidefer- 
minute lormlots element, two being somehow wehled togethei. How 
exactly the umveisal is lelnted to the particmlar Aristotle was no more 
able to inform us than Plato had been. Perhaps no term in the 
philosophical vocabulary more often proves an obstacle to scientific 
thinking than the term 'immanent’ ; and it is a delusion to imagine 

* A Stndy io Realism, p. 111. 

«-194CP~XI 
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that in the notion of itntnanence is to be found a means of e 60 B|M 0 g 
the perplexities of Platonism. 

The universal is defined as “nityam ekam anekanugatain sanaan- 
yam”. It is real and one, and exists at one and the same time in all 
the species. It is immanent. Immanence may be defined as running 
through or enlivening the many. This makes the relation between 
the universal and the particular one of conjunction or external relation, 
or an inherent or internal relation. That there is no such external 
relation is evident from our Cvigniliou. If it were an inherent relation, 
it would lead to a regress since relation is self cmtradictory. Further 
bow can the one real rnn tbrongli the many ? 


“Anuvrtlatvam simanyam ity apy alaksanam. 

Kim idam anuvrtlatvam fiama ? Anekasritavam 
iti cen, na. Avayavina sariiyogadibhis eavjabhicarat. 

Nityatve satllicen, na. Sainavayena vyabhicarat. 

Ata eva na baliu vrttitvam ity api.” 

Hence the universal in an\ po'.siblo lelaiion to the particulai 
becomes inexplicable. The iiionalls are iininanei't in every object, and 
yet we do not take all the objects as ilie paiticiilar iii'tdnces of the 
one universal monad * 

,5. But if a word priina'ily denote'' a universal, it becomes 
ununderstandable until it refers to a paiticiilar. If (lie denotative 
power reveals* or expresses only a iinive'sal, tho pailicular can never 
be known from the word. But if we maintain tliat the ‘^akti’ or 
capacity of the word is to denote the particular, where is its ‘jati’ ? 
How can this‘j.ati’be related to the‘Aikli’* ? If we grant that the 
word expresses a univert-al, it rnu)' he urged that there is an invariable 
concommitance between the niiiver.sal and the particular, and 
hence the particular is invariahl}' known. But there is no proof for 
this hypothesis'. If it be said that theie is an im-ep.irablc relation 
between the universal cowness and the pailicular cow, we can only 
argue that the idea of the irises from I hi' idea of the other; 

and this is a f.illa<*y of petitio principii *. 

* Aristotelian Society, Snpplemer tsry \uluine V, p 17 J. 

* Sri Har^a : Eba^ijana EhaQ(}a Kbnrtja, p. lOf-H 

* "Asambandbatve satTti cen, na A^’ibbir vyabbicar&d ill" (ibid. n. 10S3). Ct 

Citsnkhi, pp. 190.103 ‘ 

* “Atha jatavevavaaila aangatibuni pod&uy Skaliia vi^esayfis taeya boddhurn aiakyatvit 

Utraparyavanta vyAparapi \iae«aQ api bodbayantlli mataro tad api na.Videfna 

padanim saktir aati, na vi? Aati cej jatir eva dnbdartha ity abhynpaeama bhanfia 
praaangak (Citankhi, p. 168). ' ® “ 

* *'Avinabhava aaiddheb” (fbid. p. 161). 

, • ♦•itmftlmyatTat” (iWd.), 




the nature of the UNIVEBSAU ' tsk 

Moreover, if words denote universale then words lika time, 
space, and direction will have to be devoid of any meaning But 
Rndrata answers that an object is that which has a specific form 
and that which is self-productive of change; consequently direction, 
time and space are no objects * and hence neither particulars nor uni- 
versals. The properties of the particulars are only superimposed 
on these by the imets ® : and a conventional twist cannot convert 
them into particulars. But if they are neither particulars nor uni- 
versals, we have to lake them to be relations alone. 

If the universal is distinct from the particulars then it should 
he cognised apart from the particular, if it is not distinct it would 
be the same as the particular. It cannot be both distinct and non- 
distinct *. If it is distinct, is it omnipresent or is it confined only 
to particulars? It cannot be omnipresent because it is not known 
to exist in the intervening space between two objects Prasastapada 
argues that a univer^al exists only in its members. If so, how is 
the universal related to the unborn things of tomorrow? For, the 
universal is stationary and inactive, unlike the particular. 

Anyatra vartarnfinasya tato ‘nya stbana janmani 
Tasniad acalatah stbanud vrttir ity atijuktata 
Yalrasan vartate bhavas tena sambadhyate na tu 
tad dcsinam ca vyapnoti kirn apy elan mahddbbutam * ". 

If it is confined to particulars how could it be cognised in a thing 
that will come into existence tomorrow? One cannot say that it 
comes into existence then, since the universal, being eternal, cannot 
have a temporal beginning. If it is unique, eternal, and inclusive, 
the universal cannot be the ‘svarupx’ of the particulars which are 
many, non-eternal, and exclusive ^ The universal cannot be per¬ 
ceived in time since it is said to be eternal; and uii eternal entity 
is of no practical value. 

G. But Id us consider the nature of a perceptual act which 
can be expressed as ‘this is also a cow’, ‘this too is a cow’, and so 


I “Apt <■» jiltir ova italxlaitlia ili niyanio killakliia dig a<li saiidltniiiii avacakatva 
prawagat kalakaifidau kSlatvadi jalcr BbLSvat.” (ibid.). 

* “Jati Knya gunapkin PfUiag adhir.'* iia inurtimad diivyum dik kii!aka «idi tu 

nliupgiii avikriyam bhavati” (Kavyaladkara, 7;!). , x 

* “Sttkaviparamparayri ciratu avigitatay&anyatba uibaddham >at vaam Uu auyadrBBin 

api badbniyat tat praaiddhyaiva". (/bid, 7 8) - j i.- 

t flgstradlpikg, p. : "I’flhaktvo vyatctiio jatir d(i.yeli p}-ila{'e\./ va abhede vyakti 

tuatram svaiii dvedbS cod na viiodba'ak , j m . 

* “yadica bhioni .lalih, aa aarvagatS? vyaklifvoa lu? ^a lavat sarvagatatvam, 

aiitarkleanupalabdhck” (ibid.). 

* fiaivadartona Sara saDgraba, p. 47 ... ils - . 

' Bist»dipikb,p.93j“Ka<luuii binADabhulllnfim anilyanam Tyavftta svabhavaBam 

eka tttpa nltjSnuTrttB avabbSTi ca j&tir aima ayftt ? • 
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OB. Tbia perception is not modified by the differences of time, 
space, and outlook. It offers a twofold idea of things,* On the one 
hand we have the ‘this*. It excludes. It separates the cow of the 
immediate apprehension, from the cow of the past. It particularises 
the perceptual act. The word ‘cow’ denotes the universal and includes 
the present one in itself. Hence in every cognition we have both 
the universal and the particular as the two eltnenta of the whole. 
To put it in a different way, the universal is eternal and it can still 
be embodied in the particular. For, in so far as the universal element 
is involved, the particular too is eternal The universal may be 
absent in the particul tr entity that will come into being tomorrow# 
But the pailicular while coming into being determined by its causal 
conditions manifests itself as absociated only with that specific univer¬ 
sal to which it belongs .Tustas some conjunction is necessary for 
the emergence of an effect, likewise a particular must spring up so 
that there can arise a ‘jali-vyakti’ relation. In the absence of the 
manifeating particulars, the universal is not perceived: for, the 
particulars can hianifest it only in that particular space and at that 
specific time, where they are cognised. As <-Uih the universal exists 
everywhere but is cognised only when a particular is present. Con¬ 
sequently, there is no difficulty for the presence of the universal in 
the unborn thing of tomoi row or in tie dead object of yesterday*. 
Since there is an element of identity betwean the universal and the 
particular, with the origination of a particular there emerges the 
universal too. The universal only gets itself manifested, for it does 
not originate *. This explanation places the examination of the 
nature of the univeraals on a different footing, rendering them almost 
invulnerable. This is a view which hears clo.se affinities with the 
position of Advaita and with that of the leading Buddhist thinkers, 
for these thinkers have no sympathy with any adjectival theory of 
the universe or of the propositions. 


1 _ Sarve^v a_pi vastu^u ‘iyam apj ganr iyam api ganb. ayam api vpkfo ‘yam aplti* 
vyftvfttsuurttSnukaram pratyak^aio desuk&lavastbaotare^v avipArvasttm udlyaniftnain 
aanam ava totkabbasam vijitya dvyakaram vaatu vvavaatbapaTat kenaiiyeoa sakyate 
bWbitoro" (ibid. p. f9). 

• J&tir api yyakti rfipe^Snitya, vyaktir api i&ty itmana nityeti natra kScid aniatS* 
pattih" (SSstradipikS, p. 101). 

^ "BvftkSzap&fa aiflpSdyamSoS vyaktir jdti viseffitmaod sambsddhaivrfpadyata iti oa 
doffab" (ibid p. J02). 

* Nyaya Mafijaii. pp. S09>811. 

B *‘N« hi garidi yyaktln&m utpallimattvo tad uh{tin&in apy atpattimattvam ay&t. 
Drayya, gu 9 a, karma^im bi yyaktaya eyotpadyante nakf tayab (Sankara on Ved&nta Sutra, 
1 . 8 . 38 ). 



WAVES TO THE DISTANT SHORE 

S. C. Bbahmo 

Truths of the past lie enshrined for all times in books that give 
us a glimpse into the secrets of different ages and reveal the wisdom 
of the distant past. The soul of man works upon these materials 
that beguile our hearts and bring bright sunshine in the bleak stretches 
of our life. The horizon of man’s mind is widened by education 
that unfolds the intelligence of people to go deep into the nature of 
things. “Whatsoever things wertf written aforetime” says a proverb 
“were written for }Our learnings”. 

In connection with the Centenary exhibition of the Calcutta 
University all the Universities of India lent out their publications 
to make the book exhibition a success. The rare books exhibited 
in the Aeutosh Building drew special attention of a large number of 
visitors. Out of the book-stock of three lakbs^ the Ceotral Library 
of the Univers.ty of Calcutta displayed thirty-nine rare books some of 
which are being explained here. 

Sn Karunnnitlhon — Bilu'- b) Ka\i Jayanarayana Gbosal, a 
Kavya on divine love of Sn Kri^hna written during 1813-14 and 
printed in 1825 presents elaborate materials on social education of 
Bengal during late 18lh century. Rudimentary influence of English 
education on Bengali literature is first traced in this Eavya. In the 
Persian translation of the Vedas entitled Sirr-i-Akbar by Prince 
Dara Sbikoh written in beautiful hand, the beginnings and the ends 
of the various chapters are highly ornamented and well decorated 
and each line in each page is written within golden line. This 
manuscript is not dated, but it appears to be a copy of the time of 
Dara Shikoh himself. The facsimile reprint of Ritusamhara by 
Ealidara, Calcutta 1792 which is the first Sanskrit book in print in 
Bengali character and a rare book, viz. Thomas Carlyle’s Past and 
Present with the signature put in by Ur. Rajendra Proaad, President 
of India, one time a student of this University adding Eshan Scholar 
to his name were among the exhibits. A Grammar of Bengali 
Language by William Carey printed in 1B05 from Serainpore and the 
first Bengali monthly, viz. Diydurshan (1818-1820)^ edited by John 
Clarke Marsh man were of immense interest to the scholars. 
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Like the rare book display of C. U. Library important rare 
exhibits lent by courtesy of Sodhir Brahmo were also informative. 
The collection from *Brafanio Family’ of Akiur Dott Lane threw a 
flood of light on the history of this Univertity from its very inception. 
No age could be pioperly understood unless the past (tands are re¬ 
vealed to the eye. Toe achievements of our forefathers stand like 
landmarks of the past and open vast fields for research. 

The imprint of the book entitled Landmarks of History ; 
Ancient History from the Earlu st Timis to the Christian Era showed 
that Thacker Spink A Company in the jear 18G2 held the privilege 
to be the publishers for books prescribed b} the Senate for various 
examination*-. The selected English Courses of this Univemity for 
Entrance Examination of 187*2, I Py, Exaiiiinaiion of Dec., 1875 and 
B.A. Examination of Januari, 1878 indicate that Thacker Spink & Co. 
were the first pubilbhera to this University. In the year J877 Univer¬ 
sity Book Presb was set up at Manicktola area of Calcutta and printed 
a'book, viz. An Analysis oj Sir Wtlhani Ilainillon: Lectures on 
Metaphysics which was duly exhibited along with undermentioned 
books that arose curiosity of many visitors :— 

(1) The Enqhsh Reader ... adapted to improve the younger 

classes of learneM in leading by the ptogtessive arrange¬ 
ment ol the lessons. Calciitti School Book Societj’s Press, 
1857. 

(2) Manual of Praclnul Ghennstnj. Pub. b} the Medical 
College, Calcutta, 1837. 

(3) Ontoloyy being a translation of Tattra-vidya a Bengali 

work by D. N. Tagoie, Cal. Cential Piebs, 1871. 

During the peiiod of formation ot tbe University of Calcutta, 
btudents bad to prosecute their studies with the aid of books published 
and printed at London. The undernoted few hooks were read with 
interest bj the piedecessois ot ‘Biahmo Family* who were students 
of this University and valuable notes wiitten by them along with 
their signatures aie seen in the pages of these books :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


The Condnd of ihi lJnd( isianduuf 

— by John Locke (Size. x2\ Inch ), 1H13. 

The Students’ Manual 

— by Bev. John Todd (Size : 5x.3J Inch.), 1835. 

The Season and CastU oj Indolent e 

-by James Thomson (Size: 4ti x2| Inch.) 

MDCCCXLYl. 


Don Quixote 

-by De La Mancha (Size: 4i x2icm.), 1809. 
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Leaviag Aside Uio contents of these books, if we mela) an Aaudjr- 
tical study on size, printing, type face, binding, design, etc. ftoea (ke 
different dates of publications, the evolution of the physical aspect 
of the book, t.a., the history of book production, as a whole, could 
be understood. 


The printing press came into use for the first time in Calcutta 
in the last quarter of the 18th century. Printers and, publishers had 
to face opposition both from socalled society and the (lovernment for 
printing was not in the first instance recognised as a medium for the 
diffusion of knowledge. Ignoring these obstacles, the late Amritalal 
Brabmo printed and published some books and Journals from his 
printing press, viz ‘Standard Press’ of Akrur Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 
A few pages of these cenlury-ol 1 publicitions in English and Bengali 
were also exhibited. Tu the capacity of printer and publisher of the 
book entitled tS'pccc/je/f h?/ the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy and 
Governor CJeneral of India. 1888-94, Amritalal Brahmo wrote in 1895 
the preface as follows: • 

"... It goes without saying that, with the spread of education, 
with the growing political aspirations of the people with the military 
activity of a great European power on the North-West Frontier 
Province, with the growth of expenditure in every department of 
administration and with the ever-falhng Tlnpee, the task of governing 
India is becoming moie and more difficult every day. The speeches 
will afford an interesting study as to how Lord Lansdowne tried to 
cope with the numerous and growing difficulties . . . These are some 
of the consideiations that have actuated the publisher to undertake 
the publication.” The letter of appreciation fiom the then Viceroy’s 
Palace, ‘Belvedere’, Calcutta stmt to Amritalal Brahmo in 1905 was 
also displayed along with llie opinions of Newspapers : 

The Hindoo Patriot —‘ The publisher has done a public service 
by bilnging out Lord Lansdowne’s speeches and we aie sure the 
public will accord to him that patronage which his venture will entitle 
to.” 

T/ic /'.’in///.v/uiui»—‘‘'riie book is well bound and (Mrefully edited 
and shonl.l ]U'Ove valuable as .i bo)k of rtfereiice in the study of 
Indian affairs.” 

X Bengali Journal, viz. Ihima Dodhini printed from ‘Standard 
Press’ in 1893 levealed the elegancy of early type faces ia Bengali, 
Sanskrit and English. If we compare Bengali and Sanskrit types of 
to-day with types used in Bama Bodhini, we will find that no enl)#. 
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tAntial iffipK>v«tnei)t has jret been alined in respeet of ftneoesa and 
▼ariety of the type faoee. 

The original M.B Diploma awarded to Boddynath Brotno 
(Baidyanath Brahroo) in ]A47 from the Medical College of Bengal 
established in 1635 was an interesting item among the exhibits. The 
diploma is in parchment and carry the golden seal of the Examiner 
of Bengal Government and signatures of all the professors of the 
Medical College. A comparative study of this diploma with the 
certificates awarded now will show the various changes which the 
University of Cialcnlta has effected in respect of form, seal, size and 
colour of paper. It is found from Vol. I Hundred Years of the 
Calcutta UnwemUy that Dr. Buidyanath Biahino’s name is associated 
with introduction of vaccination system in Calcutta. 

At the bottom of this diploma, the Entrance (Certificates of his 
son and grandson, Babu Ainrita Lai Brahtno and Asutosh Brahnio 
were exhibited with two original seals of the Unive’'eity of Calcutta. 
The University seal was imprinted in the white entrance certificate 
of 1899 but in 1873-74 certificate there was no seal and it was in 
blue paper of 1" x 6'' in size. 

Thanks are due to the Calcutta University for organising such 
a unique display of rare and antiquarian books which help to open the 
wiudows of the dark past and make known the unknown. Exhibitions 
of this type, if organised from time to time, will prove to be a liaison 
between the past and the present. 



HOW YOUR CHILDREN BEHAVE 

Prof. P. N. Ghoubbx, M.A. (Phil.;, M.A. (Psxohology). 

The term “problem children” ig used in abnormal psychology, 
child psychology and menial hygiene. It stands for some misdeeds 
done by children of certain ages. Clinical observation shows that 
from early childhood to the age of twelve children showing some 
abnormal and antisocial behaviour are known as “problem children.” 
It is a hard task indeed, to bring up and to deal with them at home 
and in the school. So, many parent.*?, nurses and teachers are looking 
to the psychologist for proper guidance of such children Modern 
researche.s .show that the knowledge of .Vpplied Psychology can con¬ 
tribute something of real value in the handling of the “problem 
children” and in the training of the normal children so that they do 
not develop delinquency and criminality in the long run. “Problem 
children” upto the age of twelve are left to be managed at home. 
There are a few psychologi'jts and psychological chnics in India that 
gue advice to parents on the management of such “difficult children.” 
Cognizable cases between the age.s of seven and fifteen are generally 
dealt with in Juvenile Courts and the punistiruent consists in removal 
to reformatories. These children are called delinquent children. Law 
does not lake any special consideration of young offenders above the 
age of fifteen upto twenty-one and such young offenders when con¬ 
victed are housed in ordinary jails or sometimes in Juvenile reforma¬ 
tories for the rectification of their antisocial behaviour. 

Misdeeds of “problem children” are of various sorts, c.g., stealing, 
cheating, runaway behaviour, sex misconduct, temper tantrums, 
enuresis, expression of violent aggression, nervousness, long-standing 
thumb-sucking habit, jealousy of morbid type, stammering, lying, 
etc. Many a child gets into the habit of stealing because it is a part 
of the activity of the gaug with which the child happens to be asso¬ 
ciated. Stealing is a kind of game to “problem children,” They 
are really “unhappy children,” Such children are not concerned 
about the things they steal or even what they may be exchanged for. 
Stealing and other forma of misbehaviour aro the vicarious manifes¬ 
tation of the unmastered tension due to mental conflict; and the act 
of stealing gives some sort of temporary relief to “problem cHldreq” 
and delinquent children, 
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Beceut researches iu clinical psychology have sliown that there 
is close association, of a cause-effect variety, between the parental 
attitudes or family situation and the child’s misbehaviour. There are 
definite evidences that stealing or runaway behaviour is due, wholly 
or in large part, to the family environment. If we have made a 
thorough investigation of the social and cultural situation, the school 
history, the health factor, a.'- well as the family adjustment, we «hall 
be better able to determine the effect of each of these upon the be¬ 
haviour of “problem children.” It has been found that parental 
attitudes of over indulgence is largely responsible for the development 
of misconduct in children. Bo it has been said by an eminent psycho¬ 
logist that “there are no problem childien, only problem parents.” 

Now we shall try to show how and why a child becomes a 
“problem child” ; and it is of special interest to psycluatiists and 
social workers. Stealing is a real ps 3 chological problem, for often 
the child is unconscious of his underlying motives. It has been found 
by psycho-analytical investigations that almost all types oi misbe¬ 
haviour shown by “pioblem tin drm” aic asMx-iattd with .-ome mental 
conflict, especially thoso concerned witli sex. 'I'iie rnisdivds of 
'.‘problem children” m.iy be the danger signals ot peisonalitj dis¬ 
orders which, like physicil disordeis may lequire wise liaiidling and 
guidance if permanent damage is to he avoided. 

Of late the s'’cio-]Kj'chiatrie aspect ol abnormal and antisocial 
behaviour of children has been drawing the attention ol .sociologists, 
social psychologists, child psychologists and psycho analysts If we 
believe that delinquency is iho failure of the individual to adjust to 
society, we should concentrate all oin efforts tm promoting that ad¬ 
justment. If we beliovo that delinquence is a social malady, then 
every measure taken to raise the level of society must ieduce its 
incidence. Some modern psyelnatiists and rest'd!chers are of opinion 
that the early childliood environment is solely rosjionsihle for develop¬ 
ment of delinquen. y in children. Tliey work on the asminption that 
the social, moial, cultural, economic and the hereditary factors all 
combine to influen<*e the lami'v hie and through it predispose the 
child to show abnoimal and antisocial behaviour. Children are the 
product of their environment, and their failure is said to he the 
failure of society at large. Hence efforts are made through ihe acti¬ 
vities of social workers and by the education of parents to bring about 
a healthier atmosphere at home so that the “problem child” may be 
redeemed. In suitable cases psychological treatment is also under¬ 
taken to remedy the harm already done to the child. Delinquent acts 
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are sometimes done by young children during the confusion period 
following an epileptic attack. In such cases proper physical and 
mental treatment is advised. 

I like to conclude this paper by citing one or two case histories 
which are perhaps typical: 

Take the case of a boy who was the only child of his parents* 
In school he was all along well-up in studies. But at the age of nine 
troubles began. He developed a tendency of lying and stealing. 
Then in a school examination he did miseral)ly. This drew the 
attention of his father who aftet an investigation came to learn that 
his son was for sometime playing truent and staying away from his 
classes. 

The father was a man with strict ideas about discipline. He 
immediately engaged a tutor with the hope of mending the boy’s 
behaviour. But the re'^ult was quite unexpected. The boy refrained 
from attending school at nil. Being overwhelmed with agony the 
father brought his sun to a p.sjchologist. Tlie psycliologift tested the 
boy’s intelligence and ioimd it much higher than the average. He 
proscribed for the boy a new environment, free both from strict disci¬ 
pline and pampering. 

Accordingly, the lather tofit his son to tlu* house of a materual 
uncle, who was a considerate and affectrouate person. The uncle gave 
the boy some painting colour and a bru^h in order to divert his 
attention towards a healthy hobby. The hoy found much interest 
in the painting material.*'and began to draw wbaievtr came into his 
mind. 

Tn the meantime his fathoi brought a horse. The boy beard of 
this and insisted uii being taken to Ins father’s liou.se. The father 
brought him back to his house and allowed him ride the horse* 
Biding was an exhilarating experience for him. After a few days 
the boy became so inucli enamoured of the horso that he devoted much 
of his time in feeding and taking care of it. All his delinquent 
tendencies disappeared. This cate hi.slory reminds us of the boyhood 
days of Sir Winston Churchill. Sir Winston relates vividly in his 
autobiography bow liis father’s horse helped his young mind acquire 
poise, swiftness and courage. 

Here iB »nothet case Wriocy-Br. Berkeley H.H ea, for some- 
time the Snperintencient of Meotol Hoepilal m Banchi. Once a 
aeliaquoot boy was brought to him. The telor eaammed the boy 
and thought that lack of sympathy and love at home »»» ‘h® “I™ 
of hie problem behaviour. He look apeoial iuteroal m thie caee and 
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kept the young delinquent at his own house. He used to take out 
the boj with him for walks, told him interesting stories, laughed and 
cut jokes with him. The tension was relaxed and the boy began to 
disclose his mind to the sympathetic doctor. 

One day Dr. Betkeley Hill’s gold watch was found missing. 
All evidence of the circumstances pointed to the boy as the culpiit. 
The Doctor kept completely silent about the matter. He went on 
pouring more and more love and affection on the emotionally starved 
boy. He began to spend more lime in the boy’s company. He was 
determined to reach the hidden recess of the mind from where sprang 
the boy’s anti-social behaviour. In course of a talk the boy confessed 
that he had stolen the watch and broken it open. He could not 
explain why he had done so, but reiurned the broken watch to the 
doctor. 

Through patient and persistent psychoanaly.^is the doctor came 
across a strange story. When the boy was veiy young his mother 
was carrying'Eonie inoiiths. There was some change in the mother’s 
attitude to her son. The mother, who was preparing for a second 
child-birth, could not naturally pay as much attention to the son as 
she had done before. But the more the mother shifted her centre of 
affection, the more the boy clung to her. The boy would often put 
his ears on the belly of his mother. He tried to listen to the throbb¬ 
ing of the baby in the womb. 

“What is in your belly, inolbei ?” the boy would often ask the 
mother. The mother felt disconcerted at such a question and would 
every time drive him out of the room. The mystery in the boy’s 
mind deepened and after sometime he found a new little member 
added to their family. This little brother of his displaced him in 
’maternal love and care. The relation between the faint throbbing 
in his mother’s womb and loss of maternal love remained completely 
mysterious to him So, whenever he happens to hear the ticking 
sound of a watch he breaks it open only to find out what lies in it. 

It remains only to be said that the hoy was completely cured of 
his delinquent behaviour. 



HISTORY OF, MANIPUR 

Jyotirmax Boy 

Lecturer, D. M. CoUege, Imphil 

The Fibst ANato-BURMESE War (1824-26) and Gambhir Sinoh 

Though the Euglish had co nniercial intercourse with Burma since 
the 17th century, their political relationship with that country began 
to grow a century later. By the middle of the 18th century when 
the paramount power of India fell into their hands and their empire 
extended in the* eastern side up to the farthest limits of Chittagong, 
Sylhet and Goaipara districts, the Empire of Alaungpaya gradually 
bringing Pegu, Tenasserim and Arakan within its fold touched the 
border of the British frontier district of Chittagong. Conflict is 
inevitable when the two rising imperialist powers meet in the common 
frontier.* After the conque.st of Arakan by Burnja, large numbers 
of Arakanese for fear of oppression crossed the border and took asy¬ 
lum in Chittagong. The Government of Burma demanded total 
expulsion of all these Arakanese, and threatened war, if the demand 
was not met. Lord Wellesley, however, refu'.ed on 'Grounds of 
humanity’ to consider expulsion. The imminent outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties was prevented by the mission of Symes.* In the meantime 
fresh refugees from Arakan entered Chittagong and began to make 
inroads into Burmese territories from their new base. This rendered 
the Anglo-Burroese relations more strained. In 1718 when the 
English were engaged in suppressing the Pindari*,, Boduwpaya, the 
emperor of Burma, sent a letter to Lord Hastings "demanding the 
surrender of Chittagong, Dacca and Kassimbazar which in medieval 
times paid tribute to the ruler of Arakan'’. When Hastings received 
this letter the Pindari menace was over. ‘‘The Governor General 
returned it to the Burmese King with the comment that it was per¬ 
haps a forgery.*’’ On receipt of such reply Burma would have 
immediately declared war. But the death of Bodawpaya at that 
moment, defeat of the Burmese forces at Siam, and on the other hand, 
the success of their opponent against the Marathas (1817-J8) and 
the Pindaris made the Government of Burma pau.se. 

« 

Id 1817 the Burmese army taking advantage of the internal dissen- 
sions ill Assam entered that country and placed their nominee Chandra 
Kanta Singha on the throne. But shortly after the Burmese 
had withdrawn the party opposed to Chandra Kanta went on intd^giuiiA, 
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against him and finally dislodged him. The Barinese were informed 
of the turn of the events and they at once despatched a strong contiu* 
gent under the command of Ala mingyi. Chandra Kanta joined with 
him and was raised to the throne under Burmese suzerainty. But 
he was not long to enjoy the friendship and protection of the Burmese. 
He scented danger and fled to Gauhati. Chandra Kanta then became 
determined to oust the Burmese from Assam. The Burmese forces 
again poured into Assam in 1821 under Minginaha Bandula, who 
defeated and drove out Chandra Kanta*. 

The occupation of Manipur by Burma in JSlSh.is already been 
narrated in the previous chapter. Goviuda Chandra, the Raja of 
Cachar deposed by the princes of Manipur might have been nego¬ 
tiating with the Burmese authorities at that time. The British 
district Goalpara became the victim of Burmese raid.-^. Lord Amherst 
wrote, “There is nothing now to jirevent tliein from sacking Dacca 
and plundering all the adjoining districts’*. In 182;J ll'e Buiinese 
occupied the island of Shahpun near Chittagong from the Biitisb. 
Next year Ram Singha JI, the Raja of Jaintia, was called upon to pay . 
his homage to the emperor oi Burma being also the sovereign of 
Assam. The British asked the Burmese not to enter into Jaintia. 
Tbe Burmease paid no heed lo it and soon maiclud into Cieharand 
Jaintia. No tenilor} was then left outride the eastern frontier of 
British India, to be conquered by Ihirma'. 

Bodawpaja died in i8Jy, and he was succeeded by liia giaiidson 
Bagyidaw. The new monarch living in the midst of sycophants 
failed at times to measure accurately his own strength or that of his 
adversaries. ^‘With absolute ignorance of international affairb king 
Bagyidaw attributed to himself omnipotence of inviucibility; in his 
opinion which was confirmed by Mingimaha Bandula, the English 
were mere traders and they could be easily subdued by his Assamese 
levies, and his redoubtable Bwnnan Commanders might rest in peace 
behind the shadow of the golden throne ’’ The British success in 
India was attributed to the incornpelency of the Hindus ; the British 
array would experience different results when they would have to deal 
with the Burmans who were not Hindu'.. The impoverished coffers 
caused by a futile war with the British was proposed to he repleni¬ 
shed by the plunder of Calcutta. “The Burmans had conqueied the 
iJhins, the Singphos, the Manipuries and the Assamese ; and after 
such a series of triumphs their victoiy over the British was a foregone 
conclusion, After the conquest of Calcutta King Bagyidaw proposed 
to march to England, the occupation of which would be signalised by 



ill* kMttalUtion of his mo 1^8 vtcn«^ of 'sH the Brilitli doininiom.'’ 
&ik>coBs of the Biiri^ae in A Mam {uftber strengthened his beHefe*. 

However provoking might be the activities of the Barmans, tile 
British tried np to the last moment to avoid war. Neither the condi¬ 
tion in India nor the attitude of the British Parliament was in favour 
of their entering into a large-scale warfare. But when the Burmese 
became so much dett^rmined to invade the British territories and drag 
iliem to war, Lord Amherst, the then Governor-General of India, 
finally on the ’24th February, 1624, declared formal war against. 
Burma. 

The princes of Manipur were eagerly waiting for this nao neot. 
When the war actually broke out the British Government realised the 
importance of Cachar and Manipnr. Moreover, the co-operation of the 
local people was necessary to condnet any operation in that direction. 
It was under these circumstances that (he British Government bad to 
,change its indifferent attitude towards those deposed rulers of Cachar 
and Manipnr and open talks for alliance. A treaty of subordinate 
alliance was concluded with Oobinla Chandra, hy which the 
Briti^-h flovernnient agreed to acca[)l him the ruler of Cachar. 
Simultnneonsiy, the Briti^.!! accepted the responsibility of protecting 
Jaintia^ In tli»* meantime the Briti‘'h forces began their o^ierations 
and by October, 1821. they bec-aine successful in driving away 
the Burmese from Jainna and Cachar. But Mauipur and the Brah¬ 
maputra Valley reniajtied still under Bormeoe occiij a^iori". 

After the expulsion of the Buimese fro n Cachar the British 
officers called together the three brothers, Chaurajit, Ma^jit, and 
Garabliir Singh and propo.scd I lie following arrangements : ‘'Chauia- 
jit to be Bajha, with Marpt Jnbarajah suicessoi and Gambliu Singh 
Benapat' or Cleneial ia-Chic(. ’ U is said that f hamajit and Marjit 
on account of age refused to accept this arranTement. Accordingly 
Gambbir Singh was made Baja and Nai Singh, a great-giandson of 
Gharib Niwaz was made Senapati. Chaurajit receiving a monthly 
Ijension of Its. 100/- from the British government went to Nabadwip. 
Sinilarlv, Marjit al-o ;>ot a pa ision of t?-. 100 - per month an I settled 
in Bylhet. 11c died at liahiglial, a plat c in the •'tiutliein part of 
Sylhe' .- 

When the Burmese army retreated from Cachar hut were still in 
occupation of Manipur, a large Bri'iAh aimy of 0,000 stiong under 
Brig.-Oeneral Suldbam came to Cachar fiom Dacca to enter info 
Manipur and invade Burma. But through the juuglea and awampa 
they could not advance further than the Jiri river. Camels bro&|^l 
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for carrying baggages were found to be useless in that area. Lossel 
due to diseases were so heavy that the army had finally to be wi&> 
drawn from that area. 

David Scott was already carrying on negotiations with Gaubhir 
Singh to have effective co-operation from him. Gambhir Singh 
expressed his willingness to advance into Manipur with 500 men 
who later on constituted the Manipur Levy. After the agreement 
with the British regarding the future political set-up of Manipur, 
Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh with their men went to Badarpur 
camp to receive military training. Expenses uf training and equip¬ 
ments of this Manipur Levy were entirely borne by the British 
Goveinment. 

Before October, 18:24 the Burmese had a force of ten thousand 
strong at Dudpatii near Silchar. Their sudden disappearance from 
that stronghold apparently seems to be very strange, specially when 
the roads were still muddy and swamps not dried up, offering an 
extremely difficult field for the British forces to advance. 

But a loot; into the general plan of the British operatiou will 
help to understand the mystery. The British forces simultaneously 
began their operation by land in the (1) Assam front, (*2) Arakan 
front and through the sea in the (') Rangoon front. The object 
in the Rangoon front was to keep a large Burmese force engaged. 
At the beginning of ihe war in the Assam and Arakan front, the 
British forces were successful in keeping their enemy at bay, but 
they failed to make much headway due to lack of supplies and 
geographical barriers. Tn Ihe Rangoon front also the achievements 
were negligible. On the other hand, the hill tribes of Assam 
oppressed by the Burmese began to rise against them. At this time 
Chandra Eanta, the deposed ruler of Assam, again laid his^feet in the 
Burmese trap and was imprisoned at .Torhat. Still the conditions 
for the Burmese did not improve. Discontents and risings always 
haunted them The Burmese general Mingimaha Ban.lula was 
faced with a grave situation due to shortage of supplies. He handed 
over the charge of Assam to a governor and himself went back to 
Burma withdrawing major portion of hi« forces. It was probably 
for this reason the Burmese forces were found lo disappear overnight 
from Caebar in 1824. " 

Mingimaha Bandula after leluroing from Burma proceeded to 
attack Bengal through Arakan. A British force was defeated by him 
at a place called Hama. Bat almost at the same time be wae called 
upon*to resist the advance of Arcliibald Campbell m the Uangoon 
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front. At this stage the aggressive policy of Battna came tK> an and. 
After that, all battles fought by Burma were purely defensive. In 
December, 1824, Mingimaba Bandula appeared with his forces 'befoee 
Rangoon but was driven 40 miles north to Donabew. In April, 1835 
he was Onally defeated'and killed by Campbell. Prome, the capital 
of Southern Burma fell to the British. Thereupon the war entered 
its last phase. The emperor of Burma pame down from his dream¬ 
land to negotiate peace with the British. 

Tiie liberation of Manipur from the Burmese occupation is 
intimately connected with the 1st .\nglo-Barmese War. The brief 
summary of that war in different fronts given above will belp the 
reader to uuderstand the circumslances which favoured Qambbir 
Singh to achievB his object. When Suldham’s forces failing to enter 
Manipur withdrew from that area after leaviny two small contingents 
at Sylhet, Gambhir Smgh sought permission to enter into Manipur 
with his men. In the meantime the major portion of the Burmese 
forces having been withdrawn from tlic Assam front, the chances of 
severe resistance from the Burmese side became few; Hence the 
permission sought by Gambhir Singh to move was easily obtained.^* 

On the 17th May, 1825, Gambhir Singh with 500 Manipuri 
soldiers inarched for Manipur from Sylhet and reached Banskandi 
within 7 days. Lieutenant Pemberton, a British Officer, also accom¬ 
panied him. From Banskandi they marched along the muddy road 
for 80 miles. Beyond that there stood in front of them steep ranges 
stretching from north to south. Gambhir Singh with his men, after 
crossing iniuimcrabie hurdles reached the western border of the 
Manipnr valley on the 10th June, 1825. On his arrival the Burmese 
foices fell back at Undra. 10 miles away from Imphal. After wicupy- 
ing Imphal, Gambhir Singh marched to Undra and found that the 
Burmese had already left. By the oud of Juue, he returned to 
Sylhet leaving behind only 300 soldiers to defend Manipur ** 

On December 18, 18*2), Gaiiibbir Singh, having obtained some 
reinforcenientK (1,500 muskets and requisite number of ineiiy ** 
returned to Manipur. He was accompanied by Captain Grant. At 
that time, there were still 800 or 409 Burmese soldier'- in the Kubo 
valley. But sliortiy they left tliat pUce leaving the valley .><olely 
under the protection of 500 local people. Gambhir Singh sent his 
troops there early in January, 1826. The Raja of Sumjoo collected 
about 700 men iu the Tammu stockade to resist the advtiDce ol 
Gambhir Singh’s troops. Thereupon Gambhir Singh and Ceptaia 
Grant arrived at the scene and put them to flight. The sqddeit 
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disappearance of the Raja of Snmjoo was partly due to the impression 
hat a British battalion had entered Manipnr. Captain Grant 
expected that such an impression would cause some alarm at the 
Burmese Capital and create a diversiou in favour of the British 
army operating in the Delta. Another stockade on the right bank 

I* 

of the Ningthi river also fell into their hands. Captain Grant reported : 

The activity, judgement apd skill, he {i.e , Gambhir Singh) has 
displayed on this occasion, has proved the justice of the opinion 
previously entertained of his merits. The steady gallantry which, 
without the usual aid of canon could force a brave enemy to evacuate 
a strongly fortified position, is a very satisfactory illustration of the 
character of his followers.” ** 

On February t, 1826, Gambhir Singh arrived on the western 
bank of the Ningthi aiul found the entire area deserted The in¬ 
habitants had made a hurried retreat leaving their cattle behind and 
allowing the Manipur prisoners to escape. Even ibe land on the 
opposite side of the river was deserted.It was then the last stage 

I 

of the war. 

After the defeat aud death of Mingimaba Baudula at Douabew in 
April, 1825, the prospect of the wai became clear to the emperor 
Bangydaw. Yet in order to have a better bargain be was advised by his 
ministeis to continue the wai during the r.iiuy sea.>-on. Campbell spent 
the rainy season at Prome. The Biirraeae forces failing to make any 
profit out of the Rea.son only whiled away then time. In the month of 
August when the sky again became clear Bangydaw at last showed 
his eagerness for peace But the seveie tPitii'. offered by the British 
were not acceptable to him. His forces were still roving in Assam, 
Manipur and North Burma, He was not ready to be cowed so easily. 
Fighting recommenced. For the last tune the Burmese guns thun¬ 
dered for a while and were fitjally silenced. In the meantime Gambhir 
Singh occupied Manipur and his forces proceeded to Ava, the western 
bank of the Ningthi river on the 1st February, 1826. .4va was not 
far off. Campbell also advancing northward occupied Yandaboo, a 
town within 45 miles liom Ava. All chances of defence through 
resistance vanislmd in (he air. The war came to a close bv the 
treaty of Yandaboo signed on the 24th February, 1826.'* 

Gambhir Singh’s title to the throne of Manipur was recognised 
by the treaty. But there was stiil some confosion about the nature 
of his sovereignty. It was stated in the Article (ID, His majesty the 
King of Ava renounced ail claims upon and will abstain from all future 
inteHerence with the principality of Assam and its dependencies and 
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also with the oontigaous petty states of Cacbar and Jynteea. With 
regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated, that should Gkunbhir Singh 
desire to return to, that country, he shall be recognised by the King 
of Ava as Bajah thereof.” It was not clarified whether Gambhtr 
Singh should he treated as the sovereign ruler of Manipur or a vassal 
king under Burma. From the British standpoint it was not safe to 
allow Manipur to remain a dependency of Burma because the exist¬ 
ence of Burmese hold on Manipur would expose the Sylhet frontier 
to the danger which had precipitated the war in 1824. The question 
was discussed by the suprems government and even referred to the 
court of Directors. “Major Burney, Resident at Ava, was directed to 
report to Calcutta the sentiments of the Burmese Ministers on this 
delicate subject. But fortunately they did not demani suzerainty 
over Manipur. Ou one point however they persistenly refused to 
make any concession. During the military operations Oambhir Singh 
had succeeded in occupying not only Manipur proper but also the 
Kabaw valley inhabited by the Shans. The Burme^ie government 
refused to agree to the incluhion ol the Kabaw valley in Gambhir 
Singh’s dominions, claiming that it was an integral part of the 
Burmese Empire. Within a few weeks of the conclusion of the treaty 
of Yandaboo some Burmese troops crossed the river Ningthi and entered 
the disputed valley, but they soon retired into the Burmese territory 
of their own accord. Instead of renewing hostilities Gambhir Singh 
submitted the matter to the decision of the British government. The 
authorities in Calcutta supported the claim of Gambhir Singh until, 
in 1632, Major Burney submitted a confidential report in favour of the 
Borixiese claim. In his letter dated July 5, 18o2, he poiuted out that 
the disputed valley had been in possession of the Burmese Kings since 
1370 A.D. and that for 12 years prior to the outbreak of the late war 
the Burmese had enjo}'ed uninterimpted possession.” Accordingly 
Lord William Bentinck decided to return the valley to Burma.'* 
The government of India wrote to its Resident at Ava on March 16, 
1833, “...the supreme government still adheres to the opinion that the 
Ningthee formed the proper boundary between Ava and Manipur ; 
but that in consideration for his Majesty’h (i.e. Bormose kings) 
feelings and wishes and in the spirit of amity and goodwill snbsisting 
between the two countries, the supreme government conseois to the 
restoration of the Knho valley to Ava, and to the establishment of the 
boundary line at the foot of the Yoomadoung hills”. The transfer of 
the valley took place on January 9,1834. Gambhir Singh accepted 
the decisiou with reluctance. In order to compensate Manipue for 
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tbia loss the government of Tndia agreed to give tbe Btija a stipend of 
Ba, 500/- per month, which continued till tbe integration of the state 
with the Indian Union. 

There are reasons to doubt the authenticity of Major Burney’s 
report. It is found in the history of Assam written by Gait that in 14"5 
the king of Manipur along with the king of Pong invaded Khumbat 
and establibhed his aulhoiity over tbe Kubo valley. Accorfing 
to Major-General Sir James Johnstone (who was a political agent in 
Manipur for a long time), soraetinies the rulers of Manipur “held a 
considerable territory east of the Chindwin river in subjection, at 
other limes only the Kubo valley, a strip of territory, inhabited not 
by Buiinese, but by Shans and lying between Manipur proper and 
Chindwin. Again they were driven bade into Manipur proper. For 
the greater part of the last century (18th century) tlie Kubo valley 
unquestionably belonged to Manipur and it was never in any sense a 
Burmese province, being, when not nn-loi Manipui, a feudatory of 
the gieat Shan kingdom of Pong.®" In view of the chequered 
history of Burma it is difficult to believe that “the valley had been 
in possession of the Burmese kings since K170 A.D as stated by 
Major Burney. The Piiranas ol Manipur als > reftn- to the valley as 
a part of the kingdom of Manipui. In fact, the nver Ningthi forms 
tbe geogiuphical boundary of Manipui in the eastern side and tbe 
political Loundaiy also should ha\e ccunculed with that. The reixirt 
of Major Burnev regarding the Kubo valley was probably influenced 
by his desire to gain popularity in the Burmese court. William 
Bentinck also, it seems, preferred to please the powerful Burmese ally 
by conceding to their demandat the cost of Manipur. But neither 
Gambhir Singh nor his descendants willingly acquiesced iii tbe 
cession of what they considered to be their ancestral territory. It is 
heard that when the decision of the government of India was 
communicated to ailing Gambhir Singh in his palace, he became 
extremely mortified and on ihat very day breathed his last. 

By a treaty executed at Badarpur on IMarch 6, J824 Govhida 
Chandra had been recugnisad as the protected ruler of Cachet.** 
Gambhir Singh who ruled over Manipur for some time nourished the 
desire of annexing that kingdom to Manipur. 

It may be recalled here that Gambhir Singh after coming 
from Manipur to Caebar served in the array of Govinda Chandra 
for some tima on a monthly salary of Ks 50.** At th« end 
of the Anglo>-Burines€t,War, Gambhir Singh, having been plaoed on 
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the throne of Manipur decided to take his revenge. One day in AiviU 
1830 Govinda Gbaodra .was assassinated at his secret instigation.** 
Several claimants at once pat forward their claim over Cacbar. But 
the most serious claim was that of Gambhir’Singh, who applied for 
a lease of Cachar for 20 years on an annual tribute of Es 15,000. Hie 
claim was supported by Captain Grant, CommissionM: of Manipar^ 
but seriously opposed by Captain Jenkins and Lieutenaat Pemberton, 
who pointed out that it would be dangerous to entrust the defence 
of Cachar to tbe weak rnler of Manipur. Jjord Wiliianu Bentinck 
decided in favour of annexation. A hilly tract in the eastern part of 
Cachar was given to Gambbir Singh, the plains were annexed on 
August 14, 1832 and formed a district.** 

Successive Burmese invasions on Manipur for the last 60 years 
came to a close with the termination of the First Anglo-Bnrmese Wwr. 

« Burma at last had to renounce her claim over Manipur. But Bnally 
when they left the country, the number of the adult male population 
in the valley did not exceed 300.®’ A large number of people had been 
killed in action or carried into captivity or had fled W safety to the 
Surma Valley ** Colonies of Manipuri refugees grew up in different 
parts of Cachar, Sylhet and Tripura Many went as far as Dacca 
for "safety. Agriculture and cottage industries of Manipur were 
completely ruined. Fields were covered with jungles. The valley 
presented a very desolate and gUiomy appearance. Gambbir Singh 
and Nar Singh had to begin everything from the start. The image 
of Govindaji was brought back from Sylhet and reinstalled in the 
palace-temple. The hill tribes who became independent during the 
war were again brought under the rule of the Manipur Government. 
Normal life within the state was gradually restored .Vgriculture and 
industry were revived. Population began to increa-se. Gambhir Singh 
built a new palace on a hill fop at Langthabal three miles and a half 
south of the old palace. ,V long canal also was eveavated for boat-race 
in front of the new palace. The rulers of Manipur used it for their 
residence till 3844. But later on it was badly damaged by two 
successive earthquakes of 1860 and 1880. The ruin<5 of that palace 
may still he seen in that area. 

Formerly the kings of Manipur had ihe'r e.\tended even 

over the interior of Naga hills. Thii> i>. evident from the Manipuri 
names of many Naga villages in that region. But during the period 
of the decadence, jnst before and during the Burmese war of 1810-26, 
whatever influence Manipur had wa^ gone. In 1832, captain Jenkins 
and Pemberton escorted by GamLhir Singh and his troops IRirced lb 
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passage ihroagh the hills with a view to findlog oat a practicable 
route up to Assam. They went via Faptongmei and Samagadting» to 
Mohong and Deljood. At that time Qambhir Singh re-asserted the 
authority of Manipur over that area and reduced to sobniission several 
villages including Kohima, the largest of them. At Eohima he stood 
upon a stone and had his footprints set up in a prominent position, 
together with an upright stone having carved figures (dragon insignia) 
and an inscription. The Nagas greatly respected this stone and 
cleaned it from time to time. They opened large trade with Manipur 
and whenever a Mauipuri visited a Naga village he was treated as an 
honoured guest, at a time when a British subject could not venture 
into the interior without risk of being murdered. 

Even till the Naga Hill compaign of 1879-80 the Nagas regarded 
Manipur as the stronger power of the two (Manipur and British) 

In 1833 when the Angamis started giving troubles to the British, 
Gambhir Singh with his forces accompanied by Lt. Gordon, Adjutant 
of the Manipur Levy, again subdued Kohima and other .Vtigami 
villages and exacfed tributes.** .4s a result of the repeated expeditions 
many Nagas began to learn Manipuri. Had there been no British 
administration and European missionary activities the peopls of these 
areas might have gradually accepted the Manipuri culture. 

Gambhir Singh had no children for a long time. After hl^ death 
the succession of Nar Singh was almost a certainty, liut a few years 
before Lis death in 1831 prince CLandr.ikirti was born. Nar Singh 
did not at all feel disappointed. He had no hankering for the throne. 
Hn the year 1839 on the 9th January Gambhir Singh died in his 
laogtbabal Palace.** 

Gambhir Singh restored Manipur from the Burmese with British 
help. For that be was always grateful to the British and helped 
them according to bis capacity, to tide over any difficulty in this 
frontier. But in view of tins it must not be construed tliat he accep¬ 
ted the throne of Manipur as a vassal of the British. Tn bis treaty 
with the British Government in 1833 (which will be discussed in the 
next chapter) there is no clause showing his sovereignty in any way 
curtailed. It is found in the Statistical iccount of Manipur 
written by Mr. Brown in 1873 that “on the conclusion of the Burmese 
war by the treaty of the yendabo in ]826, Manipur was declared 
independent.** Hence Manipur during the time of Gambhir Singh 
should not be ranked with other native states of India. There were 
reasons for the British also to remain grateful to Gambhir Singh. 
Had they not received the timely help from this brave son of Manipur 
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it would have beea itapossibie for them to launch' an attack on Ava 
throngh Manipur and bring the war to concluston, as early, in 1826.** 
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“There is only one reason foi the original introduction of Indians 
from India to what is now cilled the Union of Soath Africa—the 
'.esire of the Natal Colonists of those days to exploit the Potential 
wealth of the coastal districts . . . The ultimate end of ihis policy was 
clear from the outset. The coolie was to be welcomed as a permanent 
settler of the colony and as a contributor to its prosperity . . . His 
coming amply justified the predictions of those who favoured it.” 

—Jan H. Hofmeyr, Deputy Prime Minister of South Africa. 

“If our history proves anything—it is this—that however we may 
regard our Asiatic problem, the fact that it came into existence is due 
to the Europeans and to the Europeans alone . . . the self-interest of 
the Europeans brought the Indians to the South.” 

—Jan H. Hofmesr, Deputy Prime Minister of SoiPh Africa. 

“Political and economic rlavery exists within the British Empire 
and indeed it is not an over-statement of fact if it is said, as it is often 
said by many responsible British leaders, that the Biitish Empire is the 
greatest of the Slave empires of the vvorl 1 . . . Racial di‘-crimination 
and hostile cla'»s legislation against the interests of .\siatic and Negro 
labourers by the whites is sonietlmig akin to legalised peonage and 
slavery.” 

—Dr. T. N. Das in ihe Vochrii Rtvicir (December, 1027) 

“Mr. Gandhi, yon are preaching to the converted, it is not vices 
of Indians that Euiopeaiis in thiscountiy feir but their viitueH”.—Sir 
Lionel Curtis. 

The Union of South Africa Uiiic Van Said Ifriha as (he Boers 
call it—a raeiuber of the Couimonwealih of Nations, was constituted 
in 1910 following the Act of Union passed by the British Parliament 
in 1909. It is an amalgam of four provinces Natal, the Capa province, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The first two were British 
Colonies whereas the last two independent Boer re; ubiics before 
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UdJou. British influence is stili (Strong—but diiiiinisbiiig—iu the first 
two. Boer influence holds sway in the third and the fourth. The 
Union, excluding the contested area of South-West Africa, covers 
about 470,000 square miles. It is, in other words, about the size of 
France Germany and Italy put tof>ether. 

The Union has a total population of 1*2,646,375 divided into 
different racial groups as follows : — 

1. Africans 85,00,000 (approx.) 

‘2. Europeans 26,00,000 (approx.) 

3. Coloureds 10,00,000 (approx.) 

4. Indians 4.10,000 (approx.) 

5. Capo Malaya 40,000 (approx.) 

The European Jii the C^iiion is thU', outnumbered by a ratio of 
about 4 to I The ratios hot ween Eiiropean« and non-Europeans are 
moie extreme ail o\er Afru-a , “but nowheie has the disparity between 
the numbers of hiat k- anl whites produoed such turmoil, anguish and 
strain.” ' Thi.>< tcii.siou is due lu the maiu to the racial policy of the 
Government of Souih Africa, which rules out all ideas of racial 
partnership. Field-Marshal Smuts, one of the greatest South Africans 
that ever lived, jiistilie-. th»> policy in the following words—The native 
Africans “have not the inner tmighn‘*8.s aud persistence of the 
Europcar.", nor tlu'se saci.il and moral incentives which have built up 
Euroi>eaii oivilizah’on in a CvunparaUvely short period But they have 
a temperament whi. h suits mother Africa. . . . 

“Nothing could bo worse for Africa than the application of a 
policy, the object or tendency of which would be to destroy the batU 
of this African type, to de-Africanme the African and turn him 
either into a beast of Ihe field or into a p=,eudo-African - . . 

“ . . . . the British Empire does not stand for assimilation of its 
peoples into a eonamon lype, it do's not -.land for standardization, but 
for the fullest (and) freest development of its [leoplcs along their own 
specific lines This principle applies not only to its European, but 
also to its Asiatic and African constituents.” ' 

The European settlcn-s in South Africa are divided into two none- 
too-friendly groups the Afrikaners and the Britons. The former 
number 1.5 million in round figures and arc mostly descended from 
the Dutch, Flemish, French Huguenot and German settlers. The 
latter, who number a litlle more lhan a miIhon—l,100,000 in round 
figures—are, on the other hand of British descent. Afrikans, the local 

Insi I«> Africa by John (runther, p. 444. 

Africa and Boioc World Probleina by Jan Cbriatian Smiats. 

fl- 104«P-Xf 
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language derived from Dutch, is the principal language of the former. 
Ed#»U‘<U is the principal language of the latter. Tlic (wo groups are 
separated “not onlj' by their background and language, but by bitterly 
intense emotional, economic and political difPeiences.‘ 

South Africa, as noted above, is no believer in racial partnership. 
It denies the most elementary rights and privileges to nearly ten 
million of its black and brown citizens. Its racjal policy is, in fact, a 
challenge to the conscience of civilized humanity. We are, however, 
concerned here with the policy of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to the South African citizens of Indian origin. 

The Indian problem in South Africa, if it is a problem at all, is 
the creation of the Government and the European settlers of Natal. 
Haifa century before the formation of the Union of South Africa, 
Natal, then a crown colony, had invited Inlian Iiibjur to work on hei 
mines and plantations. 

Natal, in the thirties and forties of the lUth century, says B. A. 
Walker, “was .exuberant. First wool displaced ivory at the head of 
the list of exports, and coffee and cotton made a good modest footing ; 
but soon sugar became king in the tropical coast-belt and in the 
Legislative Council Cof Natal). And with sugar-cane fndian coolies." * 
The Zulus of Natal, aecustoined to a leisurely pastoral life that 
they were, were not suitable for work on the sugar-cane plantations. 
The Planters thought of importing convict labour from England. The 
settlers addressed a petition to Queen Victoria in 18o.5 for the 
necessary permission. The request was, however, turned down. The 
scheme of importing destitute children from England for work in 
the fields ol Natal too came to nought (1859).' 

The Government of India were first requested in March, 1856, 
to send Indian labourers. The Governor-General in Council turned 
down the reque.xt on January ‘J. 1857, ‘ as no useful purpose’* was to 
be “gained by authoiising such emigration*’. The refusal of the 
Government of Indii to ex^iort labour to Natal was followed by an 
unsuccessful attempt to utilize local Aitican laliuur by raising the 
hut-tax from 7 sb. to 11 sh. per annum. A local company imported 
a few Chinese labourers. But they had to be sent home before long. 

The Government of India were approached again. The Governor- 
General-in-Council wrote in his despatch under date March 81, 1868, 
“After a careful consideration of the subject we have come to the 

^ Inside Africe by John Onathar p. 444. 

* A ot Booth Afrios, p. 4. 

^ For attempts to get labouren from various sooroes tide Begioniog of Bmigratioo to 
b; Iqbal Narain in the India Quarterly (Vul. XI, No. I), pp. S1-6S. 
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coDcluBion that if the coloDy agrees to the rules which we have 
considered sufficient in regard to other colonies it will be unjust to it 
and to Indian labourers not to allow them to go to the colony if they 
can be prevailed upon by legitioiate offers to do so.” ® 

The G-overnmeni of Natal then passed two ordinances ”autho- 
rising and regulating the immigration of Indian labourers”. The 
ordinances were followed by Legislative enactments in 1859. Law 13 
of 1859 dealt with the import of coolies from territories East of the 
Cape of Good Hope, not in India. Law 14 of 18.59 authorized the 
Government of Natal to import labour from India. Law 15 of 1859 
enabled private individuals to introduce at their own expense immi¬ 
grants from India. The laws obtained Royal assent in October, 1859. 
These Acts of the Natal legislature were foiled by legislation by the 
Government of India. Act No. XXXllI of 1860 passed by the 
Government of India on July 21, 1860 permitted the emigration of 
Indian labourers to Natah The Act came into effect on August 7 of 
the same year, 

. The first batch of Indian labourers to Natal saile*d from Madras 
by 8. 8. Truro on October I3, I860. They landed at port Natal on 
November 16, 1860, after a voyage of thirty-four days. They included 
a statutory proportion of women and were imported at the public 
expense of Natal. The l3bourer.s, on their airival, were allotted to 
different employers for three years—later extended to fi\e years by 
Law No. 17 (Natal), 1864,—under indenture. The indenture system, 
as P. 8. Josbi puts it—‘‘was an invention of the Rritish brain to 
substitute it lor forced labour and slavery. The mdentiired ‘coolies' 
were half-slaves, bound over body and soul by a liundieu and one 
inhuman regulatians”.^ An indentuicd labouier was to leceive a 
wage of 10 shillings a month in the first ye.ir of indenture with free 
board and bed. The wages were to use to 12 ^hillings in the thiid 
year. On the expiry of the third year, the lahoiner had to serve a 
fourth year of indenture either under his old master or under any 
other employer. He might serve a fifth year of indenture, if ho liked. 
He was however given the option to compound at the rata of 
A* 2-10 shs. a year for the fourth and the fifth year.<? At the end of 
the five-year period, the labourer could live and work freely. He was 
then entitled either to a free passage home or to tiown land m Natal 
in lieu of the free passage. In Gandhiji’s words ‘‘They were under 
no obligation to labour after the exp ry of that fienod tof j years/ and 


• Home tPubiic) lalltra to Couil No. II of datiu .Mih-lIi 31,18.)S. 
^ Verdict on Soutli Africa, p. 48. 
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were entitled to work as free laboureib or (lo) trade in Natal, and 
settle tbeie, if they wished.” • The tieedom of the indenture-expired 
coolies was in practice restiicted and hanipeied in a thousand ways 
and one. An indenture-expired coolie had to obtain a pass if he 
wanted to go from one place to anothci If he luaiiied and debited 
that the mairiage should be lecognised as legally valid by the Natalian 
authorities, he had to registei the mairiage with the Protector of 
Indian Immigrants He was subjected to a number of other restric¬ 
tions besides. 

C. W. M. Gell points out—“It i-i also cleu fioin Bishop Ferguson 
Devie's pamphlet * that Natal did not gtt Indians on lei ms which the 
Europeans altogethei appiovtd Bui, in fact if the> wanted Indian 
labour, they had no choice in the niaitei ol teiins, toi those were 
imposed by the Government of India as the conditions on which alone 
It was prepared to fcanctioii indcntmed einuialioii Tne evideiue of 
this is the coirespondence hetw<cii the (io\einnif nts of Nilal and 
India which pieceded the opening ol <ooli' imniip,i iliyn, tlic text ot 
Law 14 of 1859 and the luitlui assmance foi the piupoi peitoimance 
of the terms which the Natal Government had to gne to tin Govern¬ 
ment of ludia before the lattci peinutted tlie lc>^ump‘lon oi emigiation 
in 1874. There weie some in tiio-e di)s jji Natal—and more 
particulaily at the time ot ‘he Wiagg t oin nisvion ten yeais latei, 
who believed, as others like to beheve today, tint Natal got its Indians 
on the undeistandmg that they must le cntei mdentme on (he expiij 
of their contracts oi immediately lotuin to Inciu Man> ISmopeans, 
then, as to-day, feared Indian economic co npetilion, though a tew 
saw that it might be in the inieie K of the (onuiiuuit> as a 
whole. But the Goveinment d India coiiliontcd Natal cither 
with the cessation ol Indian iniii i^taiioii oi witJi allowiiie, the Indian 
lo choose at the end of his fiye >eais xiidenture to leniain lu 
South Atnca or a fiee passage. Thioiiphuul tins eatly jienod 
the benpfils occmiing (acciumg ?) liom Indian hbom yyeie so 
obvious and immense that Indian immigiatioii was yyelcoined almost 
(unanimousl)-' despite Us (from a Euiopean lacial point of viewj atten¬ 
dant disadvantages.*' 

The indenture system had in the opinion of late G K. Gokhale, 
BIX principal features The indentured leciuit bound himself to go to a 
distant, unknown laud. He had to work lot any employer to whom be 

» Satvagiaba lu South Africa by Mabatina Gaudfai, p 42, 

* Early H’stoty of the Indians in Natal. 

10 The Creation of a Histouc Myth quoted m (be Modern Hetuu (Dccemlier Iftsn 
pp 403 - 81 , from the Indian Opinion. ’ '* 
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might be aspigned and had no choice in the matter. He bad to live on 
the employer’s estate and could not icave the estate without a special 
permit He had to do any work Le was asked to do, however difficult 
and unpleasant it might be. The indentured labourer could not volun* 
tarily withdraw from the contract during the period of his indenture. 
He had thus no means of escape from the hardships of indenture, 
however intolerable they might be. He bound himself to accept arbi¬ 
trarily fixed wages—10 shillings a month plus free board and bed in 
the first year of the indenture rising to 12 shillings a month plus free 
board and bed in the third year—throughout the period of contract. 
The wages given to him were invariably lower than those paid to free 
labourers around him. Indentured labourers were at the same time 
placed under a special law which imposed on them a “criminal liabi¬ 
lity for the most trivial offences of negligence or carelessness liable to 
'imprisonment with hard labour."" “Such a system”, Gokhale pointed 
out, by whatever name it may be called, “must really border on the 
servile," The system “was lesponsible for increasiug the rate of 
suicide from ten to twelve times what it was umoug t\iose classes in 
India Ironi whom the indentured were drawn." 

Section 51 ol the Act II, 1S70 (Natal) provided for a free grant 
of land to the indenture-expired Indians if they commuted their right 
to a free return passage to India. Nut a few took advantage of the 
law and accepted free grants of land instead of a free return passage 
to India. Of these, “soiue remained in employment, others esta¬ 
blished tbemselvcs on the land or became traders or interested them¬ 
selves in some other enterptise." 

The Indians, it must be noted beie, did not force their way into 
Natal against the will of its inhabitants. Large sums of public money 
were s^ient on their travelling expense.^ The Government of Natal 
actually “undertook to pay lro:n public funds € 10,000 a year towards 
the co.st ol the transt>oit of the.'.e immigrants, an arrangement which 
certainly appeals to involve an inequitable .suh.sidy to a particular class 
of employers. But the fact that it contiuuei for over thirty years is a 
certain proof of the anxiety of the colony of Natal to secure Indian 
labour." lilach batch of indentured immigrants had, by statute, to 
include a certain proportion of women. The Government of Natal had 
“specifically undertaken" that once the immigrants hac. worked out 
thpir indentures, “tliey should be free to engage in any ordinary occu- 

Vtde Veidic l on South Africa by T. 8. .losln, p. 4a. 

** Jbfd., pp, 48-44 (quoted). 

Natal’a Indian problem by Mabel Palmer, p. 8. 
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patioD and abonld zmt be subject to any djKcriuiinatury legihiation.” 
Tbe Government of Naial shonld have foreseen that sach couditions 
would inevitably produce a permanent Indian population in llie colony. 
Tbey did not realise the consequences of their policy and have been 
tr}iog to evade them “as soon as they became irksome”. 

The labourers were followed by traders from India and Mauritius 
and by Indians of other professions, whereas the muss of Indian 
labourers were low-cast Madrasis, the traders, who followed, were 
mostly from Gnjrat and Kathiawar and had a higher social standing. 
It Was these latter, who piinoipally pushed over the Hrakensburg 
into tbe Transvaal Indian traders in Natal gradually became a perma¬ 
nent factor in the economic life of the colony. They often did well in 
South Africa and became comparatively wealthy.'* An increasing 
number of ex-indentured Indian labourers began to settle down as free 
labourers in Natal on the expiry of their indentures. If began to 
dawn on the Natal Europeans that the Indians in Natal were not a 
merely migrant labour force, that they were in Natal to stay. 

The stay of tbe Indians in Natal was, in fact, a great boon to the 
colony. The Wragg Commission observed in 1866—"We are content 
to place on record our stiong opinion, based on much ob ervation. that 
the presence of these Indians had been much beneficial to the whole 
colony and that it would be unwise, if not unjust, to legislate to tlieii 
prejudice.” Sir J. Leige Hulelt, an ex-Priine Minister ol Natal said 
in 1903 ; “The condition of the colony (of Natal) before the importa- 
tKHi of Indian Labour was one of gJooni, it was one that then and 
there threatened to extinguisli the vitality of the countiy audit was 
only by the Government asBisting the importation of labour that the 
country at once began to revive. 

The coast had been tuined into one ol the moot prospetuus parts 
of South Africa. They could not (ind m the whole ol the Cape and 
Transvaal what could be found on the coast of Natal—iO.O- (» acres of 
Land in one croi)—and that was entnely due to tie iinpoitation of 
Indians • .Durban was absolutely built up by the Tndnin population.” 


M Ibid. 

^ Kiiropeao writer* on Boiiili Afrua's Indian pn'blHin gci erally atiribuie tbr succ«ih 
of tbe Indian traders partially to tbeir lower standard of hviog and some qiiesiionable prac¬ 
tices. f’/. “Probably they (Indian traders' did not ft el that intense Bense of suprriority tn 
tbe native winch animated tbe while iniin, and were moie willing to treat tin in witli t-unrtesy 
and consideration. But part of tt eir bucccbi a-as r< ilaiuly duo to tlieir lowir stardarti <f 
living and one is timpted to wonder wbellu-r tbey alou took adisntage of the native by undue 
credit facilities or direct inoney-Unding, a dtvelopruent which might be extieett-d under lb<' 
pirriimstances.*' Natal’s Indian Problem by Mabil I’almrr, p. 0. 

^be opinion expressed in the above paragraph is highly controversial and it is very dltli- 
cnlt to say whethei and how far it ie true. 
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The Indian traders set up retail business for,the benefit of Indians 
settled in Natal and other piacf*s in South Africa. They did well on 
the whole. The jirosperity of free Indians and Indian traders fright* 
ened the Europeans. Systematic attempts were made by them (the 
Europeans) from the eighties to curtail the rights of the free Indians 
and to stop further Indian immigration. Attempts were made to 
prevent the rise of a class of free Indians, which might compete with 
the Europeans on terms of equality and also with the natives in 
certain cases. The emergence of educated professional classes ‘'extea- 
ded the frontiers of the straggle from the economic to the political 
arena.” Sir Thoinuh Hyslop frankly summed up the European 
attitude when he said. “We want Indians as indentured labourers hnt 
not as free men.” It should however be admitted in fairness to the 
European community that it was afiaid of the Indians for reasons 
more than one. These were the fear of an unfair economic competi¬ 
tion by Indians, of |)ohtical domination by Indians created by the rise 
of professional classes, of racial juxtaposition and of racial luter-mixture 
due to a grave disparity in the numbers of Indian men and women. 
Last but not least, there was and there is still the feeling of collective 
superiority of the South .Kfrican Boer and English settlers over all col¬ 
oured races—Black and Brown alike.*' To sum up, “The socio-cultural 
differences duo to divergences in race, religion, language and civiliaa- 
tion, among Indiana, Europeans and the indigenous communities 
complicated the above issues and further widened the psychological 
I'leavages .... economic, political and racial considerations in their 
turn led to statutor\ restrictions on Indian imraigiation and settle¬ 
ment, on acquisition, occupation and alienation of land, on trading and 
other professions, and on the recognition of Hiudti and Muslim per¬ 
sonal law of mairiage, inheritance and divorce. Adequate educational 
fatihlies were denied and the elementary rights of franchise and 
representation were denied or restricted. Added to all these were 
the innumerable inherent problems of labour as so many manifesta¬ 
tions of the general question of capital versus labour. The surprising 
diversity of the problems ranges from Parliamentary representation 
to ceremonial cremation I ” 

Right after right was taken away from the Indians in contraven¬ 
tion of the letter and spirit of the condition on which the tiovernment 
of Netal had obtained the Government of India’s consent to the emigra- 

Vtie ladisDi Ovtr««8.1888-1949, by C. iSoodtpi. p. 7. 

Jh'id. 
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tion of fndiau hibourarK. “Beginning from IS95 measuroK were laken 
with the Pole object of reducing persons of Asian origin to position of 
permanent iiiforiority vis a-vis European.” 

The year 1880 witnessed the beginnings of unti-Indian bitieiness 
in South Africa. The Government of Natal was requested by the 
English Settlers to impose restrictions upon the indenture-freed 
Indians who chose to settle down in Natal. Some suggested that 
the Indian labourers be sent back to India on the expiry ot their 
term of indenture. Others advocated the imposition of a poll- 
tax npon them An anti-Indian agitation, which canie into exist¬ 
ence about this time, steadily grew in volume and intensity. It 
became so vehement that a Commission—the Wragg Commission-- 
had to be appointed in 1833” to enquire info tlie truth or other¬ 
wise of the anti-Indian allegations.” Ropresentative Englishmen 
examined by the Commission were of opinion that the Indians 
were very helpful to the Colony of Natal and its European 
settlers. Sir Henrv Binns, one of the witnetses, declared—“Were 

coolie immigration to be permanently stopped.in a very 

short time after such stoppage there would cease to be as much 
employment for Europeans, as there is now. Tropical cultivation 
never has been and never will be carried on without Indian labour¬ 
ers.” Sir J. Leige Hulett whom we have quoted once before told 
the Commission—“The free Indians, at present in the Colony, are an 
immense benefit being largely engaged in agricultural pur^uits. I do 
not think the competition of the free Indians has interfered in the 
-slightest degree with the development of the countiy by English 
Settlers.” The findings of the Conuraission were in favour of the 
Indians, who were praised for their “commendable industry” in agri¬ 
culture. “In fairness to the free India,” the C'onimi.ssion reported 
“we must observe that the competition (of InliiiH with Europeans) 
is legitimate in its nature, and it eertaiiily ha*’ been welcomed by the 
general community. There can be no doubt that Natal 'is admirably 
suited, whether as a temporary or a permanent home, to Indian immi¬ 
grants. We are impres‘;ed wilh the necessity, at a time when the 
colony is labouring under a depression of the most serious nature, of 
80 moving that its agricultural development shall not be restrained. 
We are anxious not to imperil the interests of those persons, who 
have been induced, by an abundant and continuous supply of Indian 


SputUght oo South Africs (GoTOromeat cf ludta ,.ub]ication), p. /!. 
^ Quoted ia Verdict on South Africa by P. S. Joebi, p. 48. 

n im. 
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Iab)iir, to iuvesl tlioir i-.ipit.il in iti(Iu4ries of undoubted benefit 
lo the wli >l(‘ colony. *■ 'L’lie Comuiishion observed further that to 
Je^islaie against the free Tudians “would be unwise, if not unjust." 

Matters in tlio South African Republic (the Transvaal) had been 
taking an evil turn for the Indians in the meanwhile. Many of the 
free Indians, who had followed the indentured labourers into Natal, 
had pushed farther inland into the South African Republic to explore 
new fields for trade and had settled down as merchants, traders, 
hawkers and luaniul labourers of variou>^ categories. The Indians, 
it sliould be borne in mind, could lawfully enter, live and trade freely 
in the rransvaal. Article 11 cf the London Convention of 1884 
betwcer. IIoi Majc'Jty’s (Joveninieut and the South African Republic 
laid down “All peisons othci than natives <-onforming themselves 
to the laws ol (he South African Republic /a) will have full liberty 
'with their families to enter, travel or le-lde in any [»art of the South 
African Republic . (b) will be omit led to hire or possess houses, 
manufacturing ^varehouse^, shops and premises ; (c) may carry on 
their commeice either in person or by any agents whom they think 
fit to employ ; (d) will not be subject in respect of their commerce 
or industry t) any ia\e' whether general or local other than those 
whieh are or may he impose 1 n »on liurghcis of the said Republic." 

The above article, it may bs' noted, is in accord with Article 4 
of the Quern’s Pi-.H-hmiaiion ‘'November 1, 1858,t is«ued on the occa- 
‘'lon of the trinsfer of India fioin the East India Company to the 
( rowii in Article 11 of the London Convention is in fact, 

a confirmation on the inteiiiaMonal p'an*» of the spirit underlying the 
said Article of th' (Jiieen's rnclanuMun which runs as follows — 
“We hold oiirselvo-! bound to the native.s of our Indian territories by 
the ^aluo obl’gition-i of duty whiuh bind us to all our other subjects ; 
and tlic.-e oblig.itloiis by the hlcssing of Almighty God we shall faith- 
liiily and coii.smentioiisly fulfil." 

The Indian •^ettler^ in the South African Rejuiblic soon became an 
eyesore to tlie Boeis, who sought to get rid of the “unwanted" intruders 
by all means within thoir piwer. Tiie hands of the Republican 
Government were strengthened by si European agitation against 
"the threatened invasion of Asiatics such as alread} has commenced 
in Pretoria”. The agitators pointed out the danger to the European 
conjmuoity of allowing the.>e Asians lO settle in the centre of the 
townships owing to their “neglei t of sanit.iry measures and loathsome 

« fbitj. 
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mode of living” and uryed that they should he “isolated within their 
own loeations quite beparated from the wliile popuKition”. 

Sir Hercules itoberUson, the British Hif?h (Commissioner in the 
South African Republic, recoiumende 1 to the Colonial Office in January, 
ISSo, that Article 14 of the London Convention (see above) should 
be so amended as to deny the rii'hta ;>iiavauleed by tlic said Article to 
the Africans, the Indians and the ‘ (’Innesc Coolu* innnif^rants”. 
Ljrd Derby, the Heciet.iry of the State lor Colonies, agicr^d. 

The amendment was followed by Ijaw 3 of KSH.'i, It unloosed a 
number of humiliating and discrimmatury disabilities upon the Indians, 
among otheis, and reads as follow^ :— 

1 . “This law apjdies to persons belonging to any of the aborigi¬ 

nal ia<*cs{f Asia, ini hiding therciui'ler the so-called coolies 
(i.f., Indians), Arabs, Malays and iMahoriimedan subjects 
of the Turkish Kmpire. 

2. With respect to persons relerrcd to in seition I, the following 

piqvisions shall be in foice— 

(<i) They should not acipiiic Mtizenslii[) in tin* South 
African Republic; 

(h) Tliey shall not be o\mipis of landed piojicrl}’ in tbc 
Republic. This piovision has no retroxpecli\i’ ctlVct ; 

(c) Those who settle in the Republic with the object of 
trading etc. shall have to be inscribed in t Mgi-tci, to he 
sjiecially kept by the Landiosts of the lesjwvtive districts, 
according to the model to be presciib(*il by the (-loveiiunoiit. 

A sum of i‘'25 is payable with the legi^tritioii to lie I'lTccled within 
eight days aftei .irrival—punishment .n default uill be a fiue \arying 
from t into f 10(1 and in ddauit impiisomnmit loi not ic--! than 
foul teen days and not mo’e than si\. \cais. 

Those settled in the Republic befoie the l.iw l)i<-o:ne.s ojierativc 
are to be registcied .\iihout payinent. 

(<■/) The Government sliall l'a\e th • nglit to assign to them 
special streets, waids, and iucaiion.s loi habit ition. 

This provision shall not ajiply to iJio-h* who reside with their 
masters in whose service they die.” 

The Indians protested against the Law. Sir Hercules Jtobertson 
advised Her Majesty’s Government to acquiesce in the Law, “as 
it appeared necessary for the protection of public health". The latter 
declared in J686 that they would not raise any objection to anti-Asian 
legislation. 
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Law 111 of 1885 was certainly a flagrant violation both of the 
letter and the spirit of the original London convention and the Queen’s 
Procluniatiou. Its only redeeming feature fioin the Indian point of 
view was that it recognised the right of Indians to settle in the 
Transvaal for purposes of trade.*® 

The Law was amended by an Ordinance of the South African 
Republican Government in i8S7. Articles (b) and (d) of Section 2 
of tlie said law were amended as follows : 


Section '2, Article (b )—‘‘They shall not be owncis of landed 
property in the Republic except in those streets, wards and 
locations that the Governmont for sanitary piirponcs shall 
assign to them.” 

Section 2, Article (d )—“The Government shall liave the right for 
sanitarj purposes to u^slgn to them special streets, wards 
and locations for habitation”. 


“Sanitary puriiO'it .s' \ were however, a caiuoiiflige. The motive 
behind Ijaw ill, as well as the Ordinance ol^lS87, was in 
reality an economic one. A petition to the rrc'ideut of the South 
African Republic liotii tiie European ciiiziMi' ot the Republic about 
this time confinns the above suspicion Tliepetilion .sa\s, inter aha— 
‘'We I'lrnil) belie\e that the ayMation against Indians owe.s its 
origin not to then habits .i>. regards j-anitalion but to trade jealousy, 
becau.so owing to tlieii Iriig.ii and temperatt* habit'!, they have been 
able to keep down tlie price*, of n-Hessaiic'. ol hf *, .md have theretore 
been an inestimahle boon to the p.)or .>1 the •’ociety in the 

Statt*.” ViDther lepicsenl.UKtu ol t'l ■ hnu'piMu* i<» the K'^pnbliean 
Government jiointi'd out—tint they re*‘o^ni-eii ni the Indian.-, “a 
peaceful and law-abiding and th 'lefoie d su ai)'** t h- - p-ople. To 
the poor they .ire a. varit.il)!.- Itie^-nig iin-iiiiu h i- in- il.i"i keen c<im- 
petition thes keep down the pii'-e'-ol' the m.c s-anes. which iliev can 
do owing to their thr.lts and tem[K’iat«'lnh!i->’'. It w.n pointed out 


further that (he wiilidrawa! ol the Indian- Irom ih. Republic would 
cause not a little hardshif) to the I'itinipe.ins, sjie. ially tho-o who 
lived far away from the centres oi himne-s a- they depended iijioii 
the Indians for the supply of their (lail\ want-. T'u‘ iv|)resentaiion 
concluded with an npiieal to the (Jovernment not to do aiu tiling tliat 


might ‘‘scare tiway llic Indians from the Trans\.ia”’. 


The Govern¬ 


ment however ignored the representation and the si.ge counsel it gave. 


21 “ it liHtian- wen- lu'i-nut'i i! n' . nl' <" '«• l> li'tl I ii'Siil om-iite 

locatiuus. They wore nlltw«d iiV In own .nt-niel nli. n. tliioi.gli a n. minal 

Koropean trnatp- l{ei>Prt of lit** AmuIic Itujiiiiy ('< lomiitee, l‘Jai. 
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Tlie Press, the organ of the Transvaal Govi rnmeiit was of opinion 
that the Indians were the canker eating into the very vitals of the 
community. It also expressed the fear that the Europeans might 
catch contagion from the Indians many of whom were alleged to be 
suffering from leprosy and syphilis. 

Expert medical opinion goes to show that the segregation of 
Indians for sanitary purposes was wholly unwarranted. H. Prior Vale, 
B.A., M.B., B.C 'Cantab.J, a medical practitioner with five years’ 
practice in Pretoria in ISOo and with considorabl i piaclicc among 
Indians, observed in course of a statemenl that he had found Ihe 
Indians “generally cleanly in theit persons, aiid Ireo from the peihOnal 
diseases due to diet of carclc^." habits. Tlieir (l\v<‘liings are ^'enrrally 
clean aud sanitation is geneiaiiy atiendol to by them .... the 
lowest class Indian lives better and in b tier habitation and with 

more regard to sanitaij measure', then tlu- !o vest elas.'. white. 

Generally, in my opinion, it is impossible t) object to the Inlian on 
sanitary grounds, provided al\Ta\s the iii.'pectioii of tlu- 'unitais 
aulhorities is intide as strictly and regulai'y for lbi‘Indian as far the 
white.’’®* C. P. Spink, M R.C.S , L.Pi C .\ tliindon), a Medical' 
practitioner of Johannesburg, obh» ived in ISUo tiid Indian lesider.iV' 
were quite up to the mark fioin a sanitary and hygienic piiini of \ie\v 
and m‘‘ght be safely inhabited by any J'juiojiean. lie .‘«aiJ iiirlher, 
“I have resided in India .... iheit habitations here are far siqierior 
to those of their native countiy ’’®' Aiiotlici medical practitioner, Mr. 
Namacher, M.D., etc. observed in 18:).'; that tlic better class of Indians 
at Johannesburg “are as clean in tlieir habits and domestic lift* as 
white people of the same standing”.®’’ 

Commercial rivalry, we le-iterate, lay at ilie lod of unli-lnd’an 
feeling and agitation. The Indian tradei , iiy ilu ii eeonomic and 
temperate habits were able to reduce the pi ices of necessarns. This 
did not suit the European busincssnu'ii. wlio would malo' very large 
profits. InJttHi-tcadeis weie, almost all, teot 'lallei.s. Thetr habits 
were .simple and they vvete content to make small profits. Tins -s 
why the European meicanlile comimiuity was hostile lo them. 

(To he continued) 

*» Quoted in the petition submitttd lo Lonl liipciu t.j thi' Uiiliih liidiaiiit in the ''v ii 
African Bepublin in 1U96. 

Ibid. 

^ Ihiii, 
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Dvijendua Nath Guhacuaudhuhi 

Mother India produced a galaxy of great men in the nineteenth 
century. Many of the luminaries are no more in this world! Of 
them. Avinas Chandra Guha^ will be enshrined for centuries to come 
in the sweet remembrances of countless countrymen moved and 
thrilled by the soul-stirring strains and life-giving messages of him ! 

Born at Ranichaodrapur in the district of BarifJal in East Bengal 
on 22nd March, 187;"), with a silver spoon in mouth, Aviuas Chandra 
was the son of late Svarup Chandra Gnha who was a very distinguished 
lawyer of Barisal Bur at his time. Svarup (’handra worked like a 
prince in his legal profe-ssion. He commanded e.steem and compelled 
respo<*t. As English is the Conn language now, so Persian was the 
Court language in IVe-Brifish & Early-British days. ,The proficiency 
.of certain men in Eastern Classics (i.r. in Arabic, Porfticin), both 
written & spoken, is a theme of wonder to many Muslims themselves. 
East has produced many such (doqnent, and impressive speakers in 
Eastern Classics; among them Svarup Chandra’s is a household word 
certainly to conjure with in liis days, whose eloquent, powerful and 
mellirtuou> organ-\oice in the cour.'-e of his legal arguments in Persian 
language, >iill seem^ to ha ringing anl lingering in tbe “fretted 
vaults’’ of the law courts of Bari.sfil. He hecarne a pa.st-master in the 
art of elocution in/Irii/uV, rvniri & Urdu, and was honoured with 
the hurna'iie of '‘^^un•-hI'’, ij . a leiiriieil person (in Arabic, “ADama” 
—profound scholar, from </nu/ meaning haniing, knowledge). For 
significance of ‘Munshi’. -ee “ Hindu-'than Standard Late City 
Edition, Caicutta. February o. l.hVJ, p. t. col. 4: see “ S\arup 
Chandra Giiha—A itiographical Study’’, “Barisal Hitaishi’’, Vol. 
LYll, Nos. 7-8, U>, I'l-l*), 17-22, J'l. lO-iy—kept in the National 
Library, Belvedeie, Calcutta—27, Call No. IGl). D. .’ci. 

A villas (’handra’s early education began in his iiatiie village 
PdtfmJdld and Vernacular school and later on into the seventh class 

Meiu'oirii (•wArz; -wuiz), m, (F. ine'moire, m , miiuuranduiu. fr. HK’moire, f., 
iDOiuoiy, fr. li. MM’MKifio). Au account of »oii ethinti deeinoit noteworlliy: a biography; 
• record (>f mveatigutwiia of an> fubjwt; essay on laurued subjict Epocially atndied by tho 
\Aiter. (f. F me’tnmfc maac., apec. use of mc’»i nr* fern. Memory . 

+ From Greek poluislor {/>olu-Voly- + hisfoi li-arned man from fd-know; c/. eidenai, lo 
kuon, Latin Sauskiii aid, I.nglisli ici’i, ro!-i-bi4tor, a person t'f great and varied 

leamiug; man of varied learning, great scholar. 

} *'The name that made tba man, immortal and best. 
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of the Barisal ZiJJa School in 18‘^J at the aye ol 10. Ho lobt his 
father when he was only 7 \eaf< old. He was br>iiyht up in a 
Bengali home under fervent caie, supervision niul affectionate eyes 
of his eldest paternal uncle who was nominated in the Will of Svaifi|) 
Chandta as Executor of the ZaniindarT Estate and other piopeities 
left b) him to his eon, Avmas Chandra. \vin5sCliaiidra’slathor 
was the youngest of the five biotlieis. All liis paleinal uncles were 
men of letters, well-veised in Eastern Cla'-sics and w'cro prominent 
men in their days. The sons of his eldest (lateinal uncle weie 
acholais of the Calcutta rniveisil} and weic veil known in the field 
of public activities, in legal {lofession and in the high offices ol the 
State service. All his coii'^iiis were older than he Tlic> (utoiel 
Avinas Chandra in Ills school da}s. No private luiot was einplo^cd 
for him It was in this envnonment that A\ina4 (’Iiandia was 
cradled. Uis mother Duiganmni wa^ a Acn good natuied, dt\ottd 
and careful mother, unlike tho'-e who would spoil theii tlnldi m with 
too mucli affection and too much licence, witli tin pie'-idmg anged 
of his mother to guide him, Avmas ( liandia wa*'ne\ei in v\dnt ot 
inspiration, example and ad\iee; under these i'apin auspices began 
and progressed the instmctiou and cducaiic'ii t.l the futnie intellect¬ 
ual giaut, the heio of noble works and sln'-(l\ independence* in the 
most impress’onable ,>eais ot Avinas C'hin(ha’.s earl} !ilo and no 
wonder, he was advancing, iri Jiis siudic"-, b\ leap^ and bouncU 
Avmas Chatdra did not fail to pay due icspecl .md deviti ii to his 
parents, siipenois, all throughout his life Ill.* piomising eaicei ol 
future greatness was obi-eiAed by all with gieat inteiest He showed 
biilliant lesuits all along at cias.s examin.itions. ilis answei paiei** 
were lead in the class by the tedchei-. He had le.iint L.ilin (tlie 
language of the uncienf Homans m Euiope a cd.issie langu.ige of the 
West") fioiii the cleig\men ol tlu lki| tisi iMi'-sion ('liiiieh, wlide a 
student ol the 4tli class ol I he --I I ool. He was philolnblic He lead 
the etandaid woiks on sailed subjects ol English and Bengali ' nters 
from the School Libiary and liom (he Baiisil Public Libiai> as well. 
He was far in advance of Ins fellow bietliieii, and was cuimble of 
sound and profound thinking on inan> eciiou.$ subjects and had an 
abiding taste for serious littraluie. He rnamed J’labiiat Kamini, 
aged 10 years, in the }ear 1890 on May *2 (VaiKakha 20, 129' S.), 

under the guardian-ship of his elder fiist cousm**, i.c. (he son«i of lus 

< 

oldest paternal uncle. Prabhal Kanuni was an educated lady whose 


' se^q. 
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education wab done at home and after her inarriagd under the guidance 
of iier iinsband. Hhe wa^ an able house-wife, a good cook, whose sweet¬ 
ness of nature, suavity in manner, strength in character, impressed 
the mind of everybody. Hhe was the mother ot educated eons and 
accomplished daughtcis. His marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
and splendour. His married life was one of much conjugal love and 
respect till the last days of his hfe. Hu married in the much-esteemed 
Kiilln family of (rabha in Barisal, daughter of ^yama Charana Gbosh, 
the School-Inspector of his age. He got full marks in Sanskrit 
essay wtiling at the Test examination. He came out with laurels at 
the Entrance Examination in the First Division in 1891 at the age of 
l.>, securing a First-grade scholarship of Hs. 20 per monrh, standing 
tenth and won “T. P. Desilva Medal” (Gold) for proficiency in 
English ami “Barisal-Kasipui Trizi'” presented by Fratap Chandra 
•Mukhopadhyaya (a Govt. Pensioner, Editor, “Kasipur NivSsi”, 
Barisal) for proficiency in Sauskjit* from the Barisal Zilla School, and 
joined the F.A. class ot the Presidency t’ollege. He was a philomath, 
besides other subjects of his F. A. course. He made* his mark at all 
class examinations tlieic. In the Annual Examination of the First 
year class, he .secured almost full matks in English hitherto unknown 
to maity. Prof. 11. M. I’ercival. M.A., a polymath and the mo.-t 
distinguished amongst the Professors of English and History (including 
I’olitical Economy), later on oiTg. Principal (1909j, read in the class 
the answer papers of Aviiias Chandra with delight and amazement. 
Avinas Chandra aUays preferred English editions of the prescribed 
texts, because of their terse annotations, lie passed bis F.A. Examina* 
tion in the Fir.st nivis’on m 1893, securing a Second-grade scholarship 
of Its. ‘id per (couth, standing eleventh, and took his B A. degree iu 
Iloiiom-s in San.'ikTit from the same college in 1895, standing First in 
tiie F.i>l Divi-ion iu the list of which he was the unique figure. He 
wa.- the first man to earn sue!) distinction among the whole Vangaja 
Kayastha community of Bengal. He achieved the said distinction in 
his district as well. He secured very high marks iu all the papers in 
Saiibkfit and he wrote in Devandgan characters. In the Second 
Honour Paper, Avinas Chandra answered the question No. 5, in 
Sanskrit Poetry in Anustubha meter, the subject being the trauslation 
of Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans’s famous poem ‘‘CB»abianca”, 
stanzas I & TI, into San^rit. He hod done it admirably although the 

* S«(j “ Kftiipar NivSaTrt Supgraha ", Part 1, 1889, p. 18, vide Letter No. 369 of Mey 
7, 1883 ffiven by Tiieiifnenl-dneernor of BengU (1887-90), flir Steoerl Colein Beyley, 
K.C.S I., (M K. SSPP, Vol. .XXXTTT, 9, p. 19. 1960.i.r. ' Vulu?.. VritUm'\ 
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Saiibkyit prosody was not prohcribed as a text book tlien. In tin* 
Fourth Honour I'aper in Sanskrit Grammar, he showed an uncoiumou 
talent in obtaining almost full marks in that paper. While he was 
subsequently reading iu the Sanskrit (College, Pandit Hara Piasad 
Sastri, M.A. (later on Mahainahopadhyaya i)r. Haia Prasad 
daslri, C.l.Bh, M.A., D.Litt) who was (hen a Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Presidency College, said in glowing termer in 
the midst of the students and the professors about the answers 
given in the said paper by Aviuas Chandra, thus,—“Generally, the 
HindusthanI students secured higli marks in I’aninian Grammar, hut 
lo! this year a Bengali student, some Guha, secured high inaiks in 
that paper answering all the questions wonderfully’’. He won 
“Badha Kiinta Deb Memonal Medal'* (Gold) lor proficitney iu 

Sanskrit at the B.A. Plxamiualion He at fiibl took Honouib Course 

in both English and Sanskrit. The former was given up, the latter 
was retained. So long he retained Honours in English, he secured 
very high marks too in that subject in class examinations whith again 
wondered the teacheis and (he taught. While reading in the B.A. 
class, Avinas C-haudra once gave a lucid exposition of the term 
“Observation” (Locke’s, “Conduct of the Pndei stand mg”—Kd. by 
Thomas Fowler, D.D. Third Edition, Oxford, 1890, p. ’>0,, thus— 
“Tbe usual meaning of observation is attention to a phenomenon as 
it presents itself to us naturally, as distinguished from experiment 
in which we ourselves airange the ciroumstance.s and conditions under 
which a phenomenon is to be observed. ** * • • „iay niean cither 

(1) look upon all as pure matters of fact : oi biMter (2) look ujMm all 

as materials for future knowledge, hut not bmlt up by ob*^. into 
knowledge. History, in Clr., mean-, ‘investigation’.” This was 
highly eulogised by all. He compohed a Sanskrit jKicm “Capeta 
Malinee” in three verses in mtfer in honour of the Goddess 

of Learning, which revealed his learuiug iu Sanskrit. This veiM- 
fication was published in a Sanskrit Journal (The writer regrets 
that he could not lecollect the name of the journal. He will be 
thankful if any person gives full informations about the publications of 
the poem in question as well as other comixisitions which are unknown, 
either in published, nn-published, manuscript or in preparation forms). 
He secured a scholarship of B3 25 per month known as “Maharaja 
Durgi Charana Law Scholarship”, while he was reading in the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. His knowledge of Mugdhahodhii Grammar 
of Vopadeva too, was unusual. He passed his M.A. Examination in 
Sanskrit in J896, standing First in the First Division and won 
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“Uuiverhily Gold Medal” uud “Sonainaoi IViae” contaiurag bookb 
worth JiB. 100 from the UoiversUy of Calcutta for prqfioieocy io 
Sansiqrit. This time, too, he got very high marks io each paper 
and thenceforth he was well-known in academic circleH for his versatile 
and profound scholarship. It is to be noted here that Avina^ Chandra 
stood first in Sanskrit among the whole Kdyastha community of Bengal, 
since the introduction of the M.A. Examiuation without Honours in 
1885 by the University of Calcutta Graduates—Honours in Arts, 
M.A.” was begun in J865 and it was retained op to 1884 by the Calcjtta 
University;. Since then, Avinas Chandra was the first man to hold 
the distinction of being First in Class 1 at the M.A. Examination 
in Sanskrit in tlic district of Bakarganj in East Bengal and he was 
the second man of being First m Class T at the M.A. Examinations 
in the same distiict. He was the second man also, who achieved 
the unique distinction of being Fust in First Division in Sanskjit 
trom the Piewdenc) College in ISO') at the B.A. Examination in the 
University of Calcutta, bince ‘•Graduates—B A. Honouru” Course 
was started in 1885 by the University. An anecdbte is prevalent 
about .Vvitiab Chandra’s strong desire for hearing Indian Classical 
Mubic fiotn a very well-known musician of India. No doubt it was 
a strange ociurrence. The night befoie Avina^ Chandra’s M.A. 
Examination, he discarded his text-books and went to hear Indian 
('lassical Music in the house of late dilnatb Das, a distinguished 
Vakil of High Court, Calcutta (a public thoroughfare by the name of 
“Siinnlh Das Lane”, off Wellington Street, Calcutta—12, cherishes 
his memory), on the ocTa<!ion of Jagaddhatri Piij.l. Unexpectedly, 
the nocturnal adventiiie in the maihs stood tlie joung Avinas Chandra 
in good stead. When the lesnlt of the M.A Examination was out, 
he stood first with very high marks to Iu.s credit. He attributed 
hiB success to the master-hand inusician of India. It calls atten¬ 
tion of the readers to a fact akin to an event in the life of late Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, who, writing his 10th Century reminis- 
oencee, made a reference to u traxelling Shakespeaiian Company, 
(lerforming the drama under canvas. He was a student then and 
not the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, which he became 
later. The hoy Sarvadhikari was appearing at his Entrance Exaraina- 
lion. The night before his English examination, the truant school¬ 
boy gave up his text-books and want to willies'^ a Shakespearian play 
on the Maidan of Calcutta. Unexpectedly, the night enterprise in 
theatrical woild stood the young exanuucc in good stead. When the 
result of the examination was out, he topped the list.. Ho 
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aitribnted his suecess to Shakespeare.* Avinatl Chandra was very 
regular in his studies and gifted with a singularly retentive 
memory. Even after a long time he could reproduce verbaLim el 
littcratim what he had read. He took to medicine and gut himaelf 
admitted into the Medical College in 1897 and he studied there for 
about 3 years. In the Medical College examinations too, he showed 
brilliant results and for this be received all his tuition fefes as a 
‘reward’ being added to the scholarship in the Annual Examination 
of the First year class. He the recipient of ‘ Medical College of 
Bengal Medal” (Gold), Ses.Hon 1898-1890, for proficiency in Che¬ 
mistry at the Second year class Annual Examination In all exami¬ 
nations of the Second year cliss, he occupied Acrj higli places as 
well.t His [iroficiency in I’hysiology, Zoology, Mateiia Medica, etc , 
extorted great admiiation fioni the T'rofes.'-ois ol the respecti\c 
snbjects. Avina^ Chandra cave up the medical studies owing to 
partiality shown against him by the then Principal Siirgii. T.t.-Col. 
G. Bomfoid, M.D., I in the matter of College examination, 

while he was a student ot tlie Second year chiss, and took to law in 
the Metropolitan Institution and j'assed the B. 1 j. Examination in 
1903 with credit. While attending law le<lures in the College, he 
displayed considerable proficiency in the sul>|cct^ Iheie aKo. Ho was an 
article clerk to Mr. Bam Charana Mitra, M A , B.J. . Senior Govt 
Pleader, High Ckiuit (1899-1921), Calcutta. He was enrolled as a 
Vakeel + of the High Court on April Jl, 1 tOi and later on, an 
Advocates (Ordinary Oiiginal .Junsdiction) on viiid .Tuly, l9‘iH and 
retired from practice in July, 19.''9 

Out of the money he iecei\ed from the Umveisity ot Calcutta 
in “Sonaniani Prize,” Avinai^ Chandra purchased a good mmiiier of 
books on musical science that made Ins fiiends cunoiir.. 'L'o them, 
Avina^ Chandra replied ennliiigly, “I have a mind to acquite know¬ 
ledge in musical sciei ce.” He was philomiisKal or philhaiinonic, 
a great lover of Indian Clas.-ical MuHc,a muislro (an Italian word, 
meaning a great musical coniposei), a (onnoisnur (one who knows 

* "Advaoca,” Calcutta, Saturday, April 12,19^2. p 2, coi. 8; p S, col. 1. 

f Free tttiliou, t V. refund of fees at the cod of the let year and '‘OovorninaDt Sti 
pondiary, Junior" for Ba. S/-per month: Do., at the Second year claaa. Recipients oi 
''Proaector'e Prize" in Anatomy. 

} From Ar. *a»ka' lat’ signifying ‘hands over'; one to whom law-auita aio 
bondad over tor dmng needful on behalf of clients, is Vakeet. In Arabiot God ie alao Val^>e!, 
beeauao living beings surrender unto Him. Per, VaMl-i murifa'a. Ar. teakll da' *wa 
Eng. Pleafief. 

S One who pleada the cause of another, esp m a Court of law in Scotland and France • 
profeayiooal pleader, in Coarta of justice. O. Fr. aaocat- Ii. advocatus- tulvocu'te,- o'tinn- 
ad, to, rnea’re, to cell: to call la (anetber to Italp aa in a lawsuit or in tiVkneaal. 
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a subject well ; a critical jiidpe in art, inuaics, dsc. From Fr. 
connoitfe-h cognoscere, to |[iiow), and had a profound knowledge 
of it. He was a good player on the SeMr, Tabali ^modification of 
the ancient Tritantri devised by Aalfr Khasru, TabaUl and Banya, bmng 
invented by him jis well, after dividing the Pakhawaj into two 
parts), etc. He could prepare musical notation {svaralipi) in both 
English and Bengali in a masterly manner. He had a desire to put 
Samans of the Sdma Veda in the Bengali musical notation, but it 
was not fulfilled owing to his sad demise. * Avinas Chandra began 
bis studies in musical science, wliiie he was reading in the Medical 
College. Well-known and high-calibre musicians of India sang 
Classical music and they played on musical instruments and stringed 
lustruments on the occasion of marriages and other ceremonies in 
the family at Ramchandrapur. They \^ere themselves thankful for 
having recei\ed such a good cunnoisst iir as AvimTs Chandra and they 
very much regarded him. The) delighted Avinas Chaudta by playing 
music in B&gl-Rdginls of Ingh order on Classical music. No doubt, 
his love of music was very laudable and great. He rewived many 
invitations troiii muHical organisations ot Calcutta and he attended 
those functions Sometimes, he acted as judge in musical competi¬ 
tions and his judgment was accurate and to the point and was 
absolutely free from pirtialitv. Musical soirees were occasionally 
held in Calcutta, wliere he foimerly resided Fiieiuls paid their 
occasional visits to AMna< ( handia and amused tllem^ei\e■'in his 
bouse by singing (’lassiciil music. Musical hot'ks of the Western and 
the Eastern tountries alHuind in Aviii.nN ( hamha's library of rare 
collections 

Avina^ Chandra had a line tc'.to in (Ooken He was polyphagous. 
lie u'-^ed to take daii> meals deliciou‘>ly with his own eiioice subseivient 
to the pieseivation of health and muid. I’oi he iiul} believed in the 
dieium im u* uinmn coffuirt .'■nun He was fond of teasuiig the guests, 
Iricnds, relatives, acquaiiitar.ees whenever oiuisious arose and that in 
a very grand style. All were done out of bis own accord and the 
oirections he gave to cooks. .'Sometimes the i eoks wondered at him 

ft»r his valuable directions which weie even unknown to them, beast- 

mg the men sumptuously with different varieties ot |>alatable cooked 
food and sweets was his great pleasure and enjoyment. He was always 
atleitive to the invitees on the occasions During lim student life, he 
used to dwell in hired houses with servants ami cooks surrounded by 

‘'Advance,’* April 13.1962, p. *2, col. 8} p. 3,coJ. 1. 
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friends and relatives. Even in the professional life and afteri the 
house of Avinfis Chandra turned into a ‘tdOdging-house’ where many 
men other than relatives, friends, acqaaintances and others, lived and 
bad their messing with the family of Avina^ Chandra. This shows 
the man in his true perspectivo and throws a flood of light on his 
noble character. 

Avinas Chandra earned on studies and had no love for fucre. 
He refused to be booked with more briefs than were necessary for 
his plain-living and bigh-tlnnking. His legal opinion couched in “Is 
marriage of an adopted son with a sagutra of his natural father 
prohibited?” [See 8^^ C.L.J. (7 & 8), 1951, pp. 5n—12n ; Do. (11), 
1951, pp. 13n—19n], i.s illui>lnssirno lu the Hindu Law. Fine in 
advocacy, deep in eucyclopaedic knowledge of liteiature, philology, 
history, philosophy, law, tSre.. he was adored in the High Court from 
all quarters. His mode of delnering legal addresses before the court in 
Oxonian (f. Oxonia, latinized lonu oi 0x( nford, Oxford + —An.—of 
or belonging to Oxford) accentuation added gieat admiration to 
all. Dr. Bash Behail Gliosh, the greatest Indian Jurist of modern 
times, who was also one of the most brilliant men, and an eminent 
leader of the present generation, extolled Avinas Chandra for his 
acumen in legal matters and highly eulogised him for his correct 
pronunciation in English and his chaste aud elegant manner of writing 
English and his selection of words in the right way and in the 
right place. Late Ai^vini Kumar Dutt of Baiisal, classmates, 
colleagues, friends, admirers, students and clienteles, because 
of their regards tow aids Avinas Chandra for his profound learning, 
skill and talent in law, had a great expectation of his elevation to the 
Bench, the most exalted positun that the children of the soil could 
aspire to, but for various reasons, the expectation of Ailvini Kumar 
and others could not be iulfilled. His iorensic ability should be read 
with interest amongst otheis ftoni the following cases which appeared 
in difieient Law Journals of India: 4 t’r. Jj.J, 43:j ; I.L.R. 37 Calc. 
863 ; 20 Ind. Cas. 399 ; 04 Ind. Cas. 618 ; 21 C.W.N. 860 (L.P.) ; 
24 C.L.J. 40 (L.P.) : A.l.B. 1921 Calcutta 800 ; A.I.B. 1923 Calcutta 
13; 7 R. C. 461. Ind. Jtul. Cal. Judges and lawyers often sought valu¬ 
able opinion from Avinas Cbandia in the matter of legal intelligence 
and they accepted his opinion as tiue, autbentie and bonafide. He 
possessed the rare combination of varied knowledge, and mastefy of 
legal principles and his addresses were ad rein, d droite and 
copin verboruni. He was a legalist. He often uttered in tlu' 
deliberation among his friends the ever-memorable words “Fear 
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Ood and no lad”, which Are frequeut among (be comuioo people of 
England. The maxim "firmness, impartiality and integrity, in fear 
of God and without fear of man" (XIII C.W.N., 85, CCXXIX, 
Notes) a'la foregoing adage is looked up to by the English judges in 
the juridical realm. He was regular in attending the ([Jourt, rarely 
kept himself away from there. He made the Bar Association, High 
Court, a place of culture and learning. The following letters speak 
for themselves: 

• • « sipnn? fi# ef S Kw ^ jpt smr i Library^ m mm 

mt mm si^%f i ssroi ant* 

«imiT I ww ^ K ^ yBZf <6i«i^ «n^ preserve 

esl HWt Matthew f r[^RtT verse ^ (i) Greek Testament (^) Vulgate 
qpf (|) Liuther ^ German translation sfl^ I ^ atmosphere % 

ffir 

e e w tq ww f 

Sj. Avinas (Ibandra Guha, 
xVdvocate. 

The true perspective ol the man echoes in the epistles below : 

"I heard very often from Pandit Haraprasad about your father. 

I was his pupil for 2 years 1897-1898. I know how lovingly he spoke 
about him. * • * » His humility about his learning. He was the 
example, ftin fit^R I He was never obstinate in his manners. 

Yet he was always ready to give aid to appreciating questions. He 
was held in esteem by Brajalal Sastil. Often on the table we dis* 
cussed questions on Hindu Sastras. He was always np-to date in 
that respect 

vivviEf I 

• • « • m an ^ ^ Md-dn 

mfviif I vimrlf Librarylt df m q(^ fs9 at inf—^ 

• Fk>tDe portioDi of tlic letter. 

-f B.L. Advuostc, High Court, Celcutte tDete of enrolment—10-4*1907). , 

t Mnreudra N&*h Aeth, B.L.. DharmaHiicda, Advorele, High Conrt, Oeloatte (OMe 
of enrolment— 16-4-19t>4; died -14-10-1948), ■ liberator, a ontie, a life-long politienl 
■afferer for the eauM of emauoipalion of India from tlw Brit tab nila; whoae oritktisn 
"Gtovornmentior India Act. 1985. A Repeal—Wiiat it Meant?” (Sataiitted to* Ifaa Hiimi 
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•WW ftWT I feiw ‘wBlkiug encydopaedia’* 4lflf 

^ frmn w^, fiwa «iTfw>sr i «i*fT^ nrfir 

«4||V|1H I «WnWf, W* ^ ^ 

OTwn fun^skf wq Htfi? ifi!T s?s%5t fipr m j ^ «i!Trf<nT 
Wffil <*!?? I America, Germany R 3k <1^ 

^ tpszi »![ WR few ife?k sn »nfwir aifw mh ^qftw fefe 
H^frrn^^arRRti^Hfe^qfewr ^ tfH ft<jii *!q >K fefe ^*wr 
i Anatom^f itlsT sn? 9fem q[lTsnTT«k ^ It qS^ 

^ RfHm Anatomy^ first Medical College ^ WH&q I fellW 
«W ^fifw w»n^ ; fe HT3«q, fe fenir, fe wnfeiRii, ^ fe® ?r 
iN®Tr«nw*TT t • * • * 

H]pn®TVJ9t 

sfentvRsir ^ikqi«n^ t 


Aving^ Chandra was elected President of the Bar Association, 
High Court, Calcutta, in 19a0-31. Ho succeeded Golap Chandra 
Sarkar, Sastri, M.A., B.L., at whose feet Avinas Chandra had learnt 
Hindu Law in College and in legal careers, as an authorityi on 
Hindu Law. He was presented by fsastri a copy of “Dayalattva 
of Raghunandana" (English translation with Original text—Second 
Edition, Calcutta, 1904) with blessings from him. Many onlstaiiding 
authors, scholars of the land and abroad honoured AvinTi4 (’handta 
by making presentation of then books with their he-^l regards unto 
him. Only two persons in the High Court c<>uld interpret correctly 
the texts of the Smritis from the original, the first being Golap 
Chandra, and the next Avinas Chandra. He had the Vedic, 
the Smriti, the Purdnic literauires at hi«« fingei-eiids D. F. 
Mulla’s version of Hindu Law is veraciou^'. It is rcrbuin suf tutpienit. 
He speaks quite fittingly, thus—“Thtue i^ peihaps no branch of 
law more difficult to study and coinpieheiid than the Hindu fraw. 

Becretflty. Ooverninent <>f Ind.a ou tlio 19th Mdrrli, 11)31)) roU4<<l a greitl scusalion »iui ug 
the pMt>te. TbiB was read l>r Avina4 Clmndra al! tliu iighoiit. Nuwhere did be 
raise any diesentieot \oire against Ibe acalhiug reiiiaiks made by the critic. It wa'* 
published in "The Calcutta Law Journal”, Vol LXTII, Notes Portion, pp, 19-4S. The 
tetter WM errIttMB to the writer of ibis ariicJe by late .*^6111, thise aie ibc everpts. Bee 
"Beriifil Hitaisfii”, Vol. LVI, Nos 3.% 31,194ti. i i ., Avinas Cbaiidra Oulsa—A Pavant. 

*' * See GaAgft Nfitha Jha, H.A., D Litt., Manu Smriti, Vol I, Part 1. Calcutta, 1920, 

Prefatory Note, vi, for Ibe term. 

t Letter written to the writer of thia article, a portlou B.L , Advocate, High Court,* 
Calcutta (Date rf cnrojinent-6-7'1909; died—14-]2>194B), an eminent criniiual praoti* 

tioner, 

$ P«ceon wboae opinion is accepted, 'cap. expert in (on) a eubjeot From Fr. 
aatorite', from L. tuetoritatem, 
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* * * * Of all the topics of Hindu Law there is nme more intricate 
than that of woman’s peculiain, technically cillad Btridham .'*— 
Principles of Hindu Law, Third Elitiou, 1910, Preface to the First 
Ed., vi). 


Sir A'KUtOHi Mookerjee very much appreciated AvinSii Chandra’s 
vast learning. At his desire, Avinal Chandra was appointed a 
Professor of Hindu Law in the University Ijaw College, Calcutta, in 
1916. Later on, he lectured on Constitutional Law as well to the 
students. He commanded encomiums from all quarters in the dis¬ 
charge of his profohsorial duties. His wide range of study and depth 
of learning, espec’ally of ails, politics, etc., were universally 
acknowledged. He was really a miracle of learning. Speaking 
of AvinSb Chandra’s erudition Dr. S. C. Bagchi, LL.P)., 

, observed, “Profes-'or (iuha dire’ted my attention to the German 
authorities on the Vedie literature eputed in the tecltires ; he has 


read the proofs ol the Sin*-l<nt portion of the third lecture and J am 


.sure that his knowledge of Sanskrit has made this poitiun quite free 
Iron) any error*’ (See “Juristic Personality of Hindu Deities’*, 
Foreword, vi, -Vsutosh Mookerjee Lecture.s, igjl, Univei.sity of Cal¬ 
cutta). Avinsis Chandra won great popularity in the University 
Jjaw College (See “The Calcutta IJniveisity Law College Magazine ”, 
Vol. Vni, .Taimary, 1938, No. 1, “Editorial Notes”). He was 
legu'ar in his class-work, seldom absented himself from the College. 
His loving-kindness towards the students was immense. He retired 
(toil' service in July, 1937. He was appointed Examiner and Paper- 
setter in Arts and Law examinations of tlie University of Calcutta. 
He was offered the posts of “Tagore Law Professorship ’ and “Dean 
of the Facull\ ol Law” in the Universities of Calcutta ,ind Dacca, 
hut ho reliis^d all the covetahle [lo.sls with tlianks to the respective 
iuithoriiies (or want of time, 

A\inas (Jhandra was known .is an .iHumtt (piofound scholar),* 
a polymath, a man of vast reading and erudition and a great linguist. 
He received great ovation and recognition in (he eduo.ited circles 
throughout the land an! abroad. He w.ts a Classicist, t He knew 


^ * lisarueil pemi, p(‘r4ou veiBji in Uteratur^* eBi tint of ao.:ieat Greece and U'me. 

From AF etcokr (School.-er refa^h. Go LL itcholario (-ar). L \rhofii Qr, ^chole'. 

i li^tin aud Greek acholor 'Clis«icU*n'—olasaical aeliota'(tliip); of cla<4eicat cdacaticn; 
(-1^) a Latin or Greek iduin. 'C aario*’ la darivut fro u lUe Litm ‘Claaaicui’ (of the first 
ola*»). The Rouiana were divided ioto claiaea, ttioae in ih) firat l>*inp caltod 'Classii'V ^e 
word ’CUaaiei’ in the pait, waa meant ‘the Ob') ees' product<i of literature of uoc'eat (Sn^oe 
and Benue.” 'CJaatirB,' now-a-dayt, inclu^ Gieek, iLman, and modern wriicts of the first 
rank, or tlioir works of intrinsic vstaa and etcellonoe. ‘Olaasioiaf ona veraed lo the oltatiMi, 
Gfisthe's ' Faust" is a classic of a very high order in German language, so also "AbhiiflAill- 
"uk intalam" of K&lid&ss in Sanskrit. 
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many moiarn and ancient lan^uagd'^ no less than a Kcore and five of 
the West and the HSI'll. H) \vas a scholar. Hm Vedto studies 

were profound and extennve. Bis wis intention to write essay for 
“Dwaraka Nath Pal Vedic Competition Prize” (See Cal. Baz., Aiig. 9, 
1(H22 ; Part IB), but it was not fulfilled owing to his illness. The 
subjects for es'ay for the “Dwuraka Nath Pal Vedic Competition 
Prize” for 'the year 1924 were under seven head^. The * com¬ 
petition was limitei to Hindu inhabit iji>s of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam ; irrespective of caste or age. The subjects were 
on Vedic research work He possessel a very big library of 
precious books worth several thousands of rupees on different 
languages and on varied subjects. He collected the books not only 
from India, but from places outsi le India, especially from Germany, 
America, Egypt and England. In his teens, while a student of the 
Second year ('892-93) P.\. Class of the Presidency College, his first 
literary production saw the light. His first poem “Varsl geeti” in 
Bengali and subsequently, his many pjcm^ and reviews on books 
and Vedic article were published in the “Navyabhaiata” between 
1299 B S to 1323 B.S , and in the “Bhirati” in 1309 B S , 
which spread his reputation as a writer, critic of high order 
far and wide He was a polyhislor, anl even if he hal never 
written any poetry, his criticisms in the “Navyabhlrata” (1307- 
1310, 1817, 1323 B.S.) would style him to be ranked as one of 
the greatest critics of Bengal. He was a star of the firt magnitude 
in the firmament of letters. He was one of Ihe most suggestive of 
critics. Young men, especially hterators, flocked to hear liis talks 
and they gained by his rich and wonderful mine of knowledge. 
They set store on Avina^ Chandra’s deep lore in lite-ary matters. 
Alas, the po“tic career of Avina^ Chandra was too short as the flight 
of a meteor. In almost sii years like the English poet Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), Avina^ Chandra liad presented to the 
literary world a body of poems in the ‘“Navyabharahi.” (1299 B S. 
to 1304 B.S.) many of which may rank with the very greatest m 
the realm of poetry. These will retain their glory and charm so 
long as the Bengali language and literature endure. The style of 
Avin&4 Chandra has an austere majesty that extorts respectful awe 
from all. He was marked as a poet by originality, insight, grace, deft 
subtlety of thought, and charm of diction. His poetry abounded, 
in a series of vivid picinres, with his keen sensibility to the spiritual 
aspects of the universe, his sense of mystery and wonder. Yet be 
had given to all these things an air of probability by a wealth of 
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▼iyid and lifedike details by placing the scene of action in an age long 
gone by, far away from the world of naan. AvinJ^ Chandra's deep 
enchanting voice charmed all even when he was a student at School 
and Colleges. Ele was a voracious reader, studying day and 
night. His student life did not end with his academic career, but he 
bad been a student all along. Ijike a Yogin he had devoted his life 
to the pursuit of knowledge, and learning was the sole business of his 
life. He bud no other business or interests than to acquire know* 
ledge. He was interested in a bewildering variety of subjects—^in 
classics, medicine, sociology, aesthetics, and so forth. He studied 
all these subjects both intensively and extensively and kept himself 
thoroughly conversant with the latest advancement in them. His 
industry in these respects was indefatigable. This was a rare achieve¬ 
ment in this modern of specialisation. He tried to be a specialist 
in every department. His ambition and eagerness were to know more 
and more about more and more and they remained in him till his last 
biealh had ceased—“Light, more Light ! Light is Divine! 
Light is life ! A Living example ! A Shining Light ! An 
embodiment of true culture, true Learning—that was in Avinas 
Chandra I ’’ So also, the Iasi words of Goethe were *Mehr licht!’ It is 
a matter of groat regret that Avina^ Chandra did not leave behind him 
any work worthv of his great learning, excepting a few poems, articles, 
criticisms, etc., referied to elsewhere which are almost all that remain 
of him. Lie who might have enriched the literary world by sheaves 
of knowledge has given only a few morsels. His friends, admirers, 
pupils, relatives, acquaintances, often asked him the reason for 
this ; the reply that he gave reveals not only' the encyclopaedic sweep 
of bis great intellect, but also, his intellectual integrity and 
modesty of character. He was a polyglot. He used to read 
the oiiginal works on all topics of all subjects in Greek, Latin, 
French, German in the matter of Western civilization and culture 
and in San‘.krit, S.uiskritic languages, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Urdu 
for Eastern civilization and culture, leaving aside the reDdering.s of 

them. His ])roniinciation and intonation were exemplary. They 
remained in him unimpaired to the last of his life. The Classical 
languages of the West and lha East, excepting Persian, were self- 
taught by Avina4 Chandra. He had learnt Persian from an eminent 
Maulvi of Calcutta Madrassah. He was very much pleased at the 
learning of Avinaii Chandra. One day, in course of study, Maulvi 
Sahab in an ecstasy of joy, said to Avina^ Chandra, * Well, why 

then, are you keeping me as your teacher of Persian?’ Like his 

11~1946P-XI 
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father Munshi Svarup Chandra, Avina^ Chandra had great erudition 
in Persian language—“He was envied by most Persians themselves, 
for hia vast knowledge and unrivalled command over Persian language 
and deep erudition in Persian culture” (See Avinasi Chandra’s “Verb- 
inflexions in Persian”). The Hon’ble Justice Sir Zahhadur Rahlin 
Z^bid Suhrawardy, Kt., M.A., B.L , Barrister-at-Iiaw, Late Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, Maulvi Wahed Ho^^ain, B.L , Advocate, High 
Court, and other Persian scholars shared the same view about 
Avinas C!>. He was an Arabist too. He studied the Arabic 
language through the medium of French <& German languages. 
Obserxingon the Arabic language. Maulvi A'bmud IJllam, Late Arabic 
Senior Scholar of the Calcutta Madras«ali, opined, “* * “ a 

classic language as the Arabic—which varie.s so widely in its coiis- 
Irnction from all other languages of the wori 1.”— {From a Irttrr, 
Calcutta, The 3nd March, 18S2, opening para. : The centie place of the 
Arabic language was in the middle and the northern portions of Arahin 
(Nezd province and Syria). From these places th' .\rab.s as well a^ 
the Arabic language had spread out on all sides. The tiace ol tin- 
oldest Arabic is found in an inscription being dated Ith Century. 
Before that, no Arabic composition could be obtained. See Babr-ul 
Uloom Maulana Obaidullah-el-obaidi SubrawarJy’s “.An e.ssay on the 
Arabic language and literature,” 187.); Qoran Sirlpha, 4lh edition, 
1343 B.S., Calcutta, Preface, I2U2 B.S., lendercd into Bengali from the 
Original by Bhai Giris Chandra Sen). Such is the Arabic language. It 
is one of the most dilBcult languages of the world. People say ‘Greak 
to any one.' Why not ‘Arabic?’ In India, Datiilulmn at Daoband. 
about 90 miles from Delhi, is a well-known iii'titution in Muslim 
theology and Arabic culture and language As for the Sanskritic 
language Pali, Avinaii Chandra attracted the attention of Mahainaho- 
padbyaya Dr. Sati.4 Chandra Vidyahhusani, M A , I'h.l)., M.Il..\.S., 
F.A.S.B., Late Principal, Banskiit College, Calcutta, who wu'- 
considered to be 1 lie best spirit in tho oce.in of Learning of I’.ali .fe 
Tibetan languages. Even a veteran scholar of his eminence sjKjke 
about Avinas Chandra’s great learning in Pali, thus—“.As regards 
Pali, I have to learn many things which are unknown to me, still to 
many, from Avinii^ B.abu.” He was homo multarum littcrarum. 
He left a Sanskrit composition in verse where he discussed that (he 
KSyasthaa were nothing but twice born, because they possess golras 
which are not possible for the Sudras and, as for some reason or other 
the ceremony of investiture with the sacred tliread has ceased to 
continue in them they are known to be Sudras at present. Sudras 
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are not forbidJen to the study of the Vedas. And he has conclusively 
proved the same from the texts of the Vedas, the views of the com¬ 
mentators of the Eist thereof and the exegesis of the Western scho¬ 
lars. That what he has written down will be held in great esteem 
among the scholars in the realm of Indian History & Culture and 
his name will retain a niche in the temple of fame a scholar of 
outstanding merit. Written in elegant style embellished with melo¬ 
dious Siirddulnvilcridita mrtcr all throughout, the composition resem¬ 
bles no less than the composition of the renaissance period of the 
Kdvya literature of the Sanskrit language. A’ very distinguished 
('ducitionist valued him by this significant epithet—“Compared to his 
depth of learning all our Univers'^'y professors, elu^ationists of the 
..'oantry aic .is mere chil li\ n ITc is more learned than all of ns put 
together 1“ 

Of late, .\vin.K Chandra’.- arliVIo- on I’l'//» —“Paijanya”— 
The Calcutta Hevipw, August, I'.laS : Legal —marriage of 
an adopted son with a M/'yo^rd of h's mtiir il lather prohibited?’’— 
o'^.C L.J., lO.")!, [);>. .>n—Tin, I'l i—Idn ; “L’lobiscite’’—University 
Ijaw College Maga/ n‘, Caleii'ta. Vol. XX, lOiO-ol ; “Minlrnsi rules 
ol Interpretation”—i.)j . Vol. XXII, Mircb, liV)! . ‘‘Athenian Law 
A Custom”—UnivLMviiy (’allege of Livv Mig.izme, Calcutta, Vol. 
.XXIII, ^I.iTi’b, 10‘)o : ‘ Siginfii auee of th<* State”—Th“ Calcutta 
Review, August, IDoti ; llisloiir-il —'‘Suceessive Strata of the Popu¬ 
lation of England”—Vid)ri.s."igar C-dlege Mag.i/ine, Vol XXX. Winter 
Number, I'J.Vd ; “Chithi”—Mandir.‘i, Pousi, 1361 ; Vidyasagar College 
I’dtnka, .Tydistha, l.jfrd ; Mi<t('elltineous w>7ftrrs —Invitation Letter 
(■ornpo.>C(l in San.skrit “Sri Sri Mab.lmly.l Vijayate*’ {Sanskrit 
gaiha t)—Kayastba-Samaj, Siavdiu, 1311 ; “Tararahasya-tantra,” 3, 
ii, 3, 8 {/Indent i(- Modirn dhydn): translation from Sanskrit into 
English—Baribiil Hitaisi, Vol. LIII, No. 50, Idol B S. ; Compilalor 
of the hymns of the Goddess Sarasvati from the Rigveda; Do., 

TOtmt, yifir, atyw, from the Uv., Vs.. Tb., Nirukta; Do., 

• The invitatirii Idler in Sinakrit vers? to the leirnod Braliinanas (lU purauance of 
the cuetom prevalrnt ih tho Hindu society fiom tiin* ini n'tiionah on tlio o’casion of tli' 

coromony of Syutuasiindiii Guha ChaudliurSnT \va^ crnpo'til I'y Avinii- Chandrain 
a vary beouliful language iind stylo in Sarddi’ank^'ijitii ni/hf Tlmt nieiiiorablo work 
was performed with groat e.*lat and much costs cu ^**1 9^1 ^*1^ ‘'®* 

gulqnnt-i'’n‘liy.Ovober ‘JO. m-2<SrdKdrtika. 
i.'i29 B,5.> at H&iuclwndrapur in the distiict of iJiuiAai in East Bcoga’. fiy&iuasondsK 

was Avio&ia Chandra's eldest pstornal aunt. 

t Githft in the ^igveJa usually moans only song.' ‘verse,’ li«e Gdlu-Maedo nell & 
Keitb’i Vadic Index of Names snd Subjects, VoJ. I, London, 1912, p. iSl; ^gveda—Vtll, 
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On Old Indian Poetics (Alamkara: bibliog.); Philosophical — 
“Schwegler on Hume”—The Calcutta lleview, December, 1955 ; 
Musical composition —“Rag Vasanta—Tala Tetlla” : Sangita— 
VijSan Pravebika, Jyaistha—^A'sada, 1301 ; “Rag Sindhu-Vairavl— 
Tala Tetala” : Do., Kartika—^Agrabayana, 1361 ; “Rag Chhayana^— 
Thumri” ; Do., Agrahayana, 1362 ; ‘‘Ragtnala—JayajayantI, Bhupali, 
Iman-Kalyan” : Do., Jyaistha, 1363 (Sanskrit); “Mia Mallar—Tala 
Teoda” : Do., A'sdda, 1364, are published. Others are awaiting 
publication in various journals. He had a mind to write two volu¬ 
minous books on cultural topics, but being bnatched away from 
his sphere of activities by the cruel hand of death, his desire remained 
a desire for ever.—“Death opens the gate of Fame, and shuts 
the gate of Envy after it.”—Tristram Shandy, Vol. V, Ch 3. 

He corrected many manuscripts, theses, articles, addresses, 
papers, pamphlets, memoranda, legal drafts (such as, deed of gift, 
endowment, etc.) on various matters, coming from personages and 
places of importance at home and abroad. Sir A'b'itosa Mookcrjee, 
the great educationist, the Jwm Co»6«lt«s- (Juris con-ull), the chief 
architect of the Calcutta University, entrusted to Avinas Chandra in 
bringing out a recised edition of Vyavahara-Matrika of Jimuiavahana 
(In memoirs of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. Ilf, No 5), but it could 
not be done for preoccupations being followed by the lamentable death 
of Avina^ Chandra.—“Death . . . oijenth the gate to good fame, and 
extinguisheth envy”.—Becon, Essays : Of Death. 

Avinad Chandra was a man of born genius. His unique com¬ 
bination of all the various aspects of genius gave him the true 
epithet—“the Man”. His genius shone forth, of couise in its 
greatest brightness, in the course of his practice at the High Court, 
Calcutta. Genius is of no age, nor of any locality. Had he been 
born in any other age or in any other clime, or, had he adopted 
any other profession, his outstanding merits and personality would 
have left their marks on them. Of Avinas Chandra it may truly be 
said nullum quod tetigit non ornavit —nothing did he touch which 
he did not adorn. His was a full and varied career, giving acquain¬ 
tance with everything that can broaden, deepen, strengthen or 
sharpen the mind. He like Goethe scorned knowledge that does not 
lead to action : “men ought to know that in the theatre of human 
life it is only for Gods and angels to be spectators”. • 

82, 1; 71, 14; 98, 9; IX, 99,4; 1,167, 6; IX, 11, 4. Oa(«—I.'lSl, 2; 11,20, 

6; in.4,4: IV, 4,6; 7,87,6; X.20,4: 122 , 2 , 
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What a wonderful personality was that of Avinas Chandra ! 
His personal magnetism acted like a charm upon people wherever he 
went. He was a strong-built man who lived in the world of lofty 
thoughts and deepest convictions. He had no craze for worldly 
honours. Nor did be care for the frowns or favours from anybody. 
All honours came to him unsought and unsolicited but in recognition 
of his vu't erudition, profound .<:cholarship and ideal character. 
He was a thinker of the highest order, a piercing seer into the 
unknown future, a philo^plier who.se utierings were in cadenced 
words. His great reputation rested on solid structure. He hated 
self-propaganda, self conceit, self-esteem, self-feeling and always lived 
a life of plain-living and high thinking. He was a good conver¬ 
sationalist, grave in demeanour, hut full of jollity. He was so jolly 
green. His was geniality in his smiles and his sense of humour in 
his utterances. He was a bel esprit. Face is the index of mind, so the 
gift of humour of eminent persons reveals their inner trait of character 
for as Thomas Carijlc truiy said, "The essence of humour is 
sensibility ; warm, tender lellow-feeliug with all forms of existence." 
(Essays: On Richter.) ^nd Avinas Cbatndra bad that in plenty. 
He was accessible to all. rich and poor, high and low alike. He was 
first and foremost a gontloman in true sense of the word as Samuel 
puts it, "Tt is a grand old numc, that of gentleman, and has been 
recognised as a rank and power in all stages of society. To possess 
this character is a dignity of itself, commanding the instinctive hom¬ 
age of every generous luiiid." He was a<i txLr&nium & nationalist in 
every walk of life. He wa^ a quiet and unassuming man. His so 
much learning was concealed behind a closed exteiior. His motto 
seemed to be one lived best by the hidden life —bene visit qui bene 
latuit. The eight fold qualities of the learned given below, are 
perhaps applicable to Avio^ Chandra : 

^ gon: m” 

He was a loving father to his sous and daughters and gave them as 
much opportunity to be with him as was possible in the circum¬ 
stances. He was of course, always forgiving, bearing no ill-feeling, 
malice, grudge or whatsoever, though he was a very severe task¬ 
master. He was suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. He yras extremely 
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a toleraot man. His was a sympathetic heart and he was helpful to 
all. His mind was full of the milk of human kindness and love for 
one and all. He gave away his money liberally to those poor atudente, 
who came to him for help and it was from the money that he received 
as scholarships in the College lile. He made provisions for the benefit 
of the people by establishing charitaiile institution, thoroughfares, etc., 
in his village, town, siib-divisious of the district of Briquirganj after the 
name of his illustrious father Svarup Chandra Ciuha Chaudhuri. His 
self-sacrifices and works fur the people were a beacon light to many, 
specially in his family and native district. He was an orthodox A rya 
by religion, Koyastha by caste, peiforming religiou.s riles projjerly 
tbroughouS life and a ploos man to the very core of his heart, enjoying 
life ‘in unreproved pleasures free’. He was not a so-called Puritan or a 
Purist mo'ahst or a Sanalanist, uoi any other ‘ist’. He is to the 
younger generation an inspiration, an ideal, an example to follow, 
to mould and to enliven. He is dead but in the words of Late 
Sarojini Naidu—“his impelisliubic genius will .shine through the ages 
in undlmmed bea*ut> and splendoui.” A man of this kind has a 
lasting reeort in the bosoms of all, never to decay and never to be 
forgotten! Aviuas Chandra always recalls to oiir mind the famous 
lines of Goethe : 

“ Wonacli f-oll man am Elide iiachtcu? 

Die welt zu kemitu uud nicht /u verachien.’’ 

The Guha family of Rfimchandrapur to which Avina.s Chandra 
belongs, is treated to be the abode of both the Goddess of Wealth 
and the Goddess of Tjcarning, living conjointly with each other in 
peace and harmony: 

ra II 

wnil WT%: f?|: u” 

—ffe SRsfir: I 

Those who come in contact with the mrmhcr.s of the fuiiiily of Avinatt 
Cliandra (a family which is considered as one of the most respectable • 
families in Bengal, its atatua being in the society very august) will 
certainly testify that they have possessed in them in a marked degree 
the supreme attributes of sweetness, sociability and light which, as 
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Matthew Arnold remarked, surely constitute the very essence of true 
culture.* 
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NYAYA MANJARf 

VoL. II (81) 

Janakivallabha Bhattaohariya, M.A.» Ph.D., Sankhyatirtha 
The hypothesis that dbpormbd words are eternal is not tenable 

Now, the defenders of the eternality of deformed words come 
forward and hold a brief for their hypothesis. They argae in the 
following manner. The critics should put forward direct proofs in 
order to establish the late growth of unchaste words spoken by the 
uncultured people. The origin of words like gavl etc. is surely traced 
to inadvertance and such other defects. Hence they cannot enjoy 
the same exalted position as the chaste words, viz., go etc. do. 

The critics f^ay iu reply that they will give the proper answer in 
no time and their wish will be fulfilled. The great thinkers who 
hold that deformed words such as gavi etc. have been current in this 
conntry from eternity are asked to solve the above-mentioned rational 
doubt. They should [londer over it. The chaste words 'basta*, 
‘pSni’ and *kara’ are synonyms. Is the word ‘gavi’ is a synonyms 
of the word ‘go’ in the same sense? or, is tlie word ‘gavi’ is the 
perverted form of the word ‘go’ owing to some possible defects either 
in the reception or in the pronunciation of the latter one. It is not 
rational to think that many synonymous woids denote a single object. 
If the raison d'etre of the said statement is asked, an answer is as 
follows. The canon of the philosophy of grammar is this that a 
single word donotes a single object. What leads to formulate the 
cRnon is this that if it is accepted then the relation of denotation 
holding between a word and its meaning is easy to establish. Again, 
one is to face a lot of troubles if the relation of denotation holds 
between many words and a single object. If a word exciuiively de¬ 
notes a single object then a word and its meaning remain unaltered for 
ever. They will never falsify each other. This word denotes only 
this object. This object is denoted by this word only. Thus, this 
canon is jnstifiable. But if many words signify a single object tbeu 
the object may not be deiKited by a particular word since Biere ave 
many other words to denote the said object though the said word does 
not denote the said object. Hence, if the hypothesis (hat many 
words denote a particular object is accepted then there is a chance for 
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0 iisre{MC«e 6 ntaiioD. Again, if anothet h5rpothefl>s that'a w<»^d dAndtea 
many meaninga is aoc^ted then a ward has a foir ehanca of tnlsrA- 
prssenting its meaning since the said word points to meanings otiMsr 
than the known one. Hence, any hypothesis which embodies <&e 
breaidi of the above ruie may be a menace to the understanding of 
the true meaning of a word. 

All the synonyms soeh as *hasta', 'kara% *pini* etc. denote a 
single object. A few stray cases like this donot iilnstrate the viola¬ 
tion of ttie said ruie. Bach of the words such as 'aksdh*, *p&ddfa', 
'mksfih* etc. do not come under any rule. As they are exceptbnal 
oases so one is compelled to admit that a single word denotes different 
meanings This rule is quite accidental. But the initial rule is easy 
and straight. It conveys that one word has got a single denotation 
only. In other words, a wm-d stands for a single object. Mow, if 
one admits that the words * go’,‘gavT’ and other deformed mies are 
synonyms then the above rule does not hold good since every chaste 
word has its corresponding deformed word. Hence^ it yields place 
* to another ruie. The breach of the initial rule is doe to some defects 
in the speaker such as inadvertence etc. It has been said before that 
the deformed words such as gSv! etc. do not enjoy the same elevated 
position in language as the chaste words such as *go* etc. do because 
of tbeir defective origin. 

Moreover, the power of denotation belonging to a word is very 
subtle. It is neither perceived nor inferred. It is revealed only by 
means of {Mresumption. I.''presumption is too weak to reveal it, no 
other sources of knowledge can illuminate it. Ag.ain, if presumption 
is indirectly establislied then words like ‘go* etc. cannot gather suffi¬ 
cient strength from presumption to communicate their meanings. Thus 
we see (hat words such as ‘go’ etc. f'ossess llie po%ver of denotation by 
means of which they convey their meanings such as the real cow 
etc. The said power of denotation does not belong to deformed words 
such as *gSv!* etc. Why has the age-long tradition of the ex{)ert 
grammarians been broken by the nncnltured rustic? In othtr words, 
why do not the uncultured persons imitate the practice of the cnllured 
ones if chaste words are only competent enough to convey their mean¬ 
ings? Ao answer to this question is thistlie use of chaste words 
has been superseded by that of vulgar words just as the communication 
bf one’a intention by means of the winking of an eye and the sigual, 
given by hands, etc. has yielded place to the use of words of 
Mie lownr caste non-Aryans. Does not the power of denolation^ belEcgi^ 
to the minkiog of an eye or to words and sentences, spoken by tfio 
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bwer castes? We slick to the view that they da not possess the 
power of denotation. If this is true, why do they convey their sense? 
We say that they have got no innate power of conveying tbMr sense. 
As they have got no stable character so the innate power of denotation 
does not belong to them. These hints or words convey meanings 
on the strength of convention arbitrarily set up by the people who 
nse them. The power of denotation as proposed by the Naiyayikas 
has a nniversal significance. This power of denotation has been set 
up by God and has been in vogue since the first day of creation. It 
is cognate with the innate power of denotation advocated by the 
Mimansakas. It should not be compared with the conventional power 
of denotation the range of application of which is very limited. The 
innate power of denotation or such power as has been introdneed by 
God belongs only to words like 'go’ etc. but not to deformed words 
such as gav! etc. Owing to the similarity of letters belonging to words 
*go’ snd *gavr when the word ^gavl’ is pronounced it revives 
the memory of the word *go’ and thus conveys the meaning of the 
word *go* recalled in our mind. 

How do such persons as are ignorant of words like 'go' etc. 
remember them? Which is the sure means of learning them? A 
special study is the sure way of their access. Which science is to 
be studied? The study of grammar is called abhiyoga, which is 
necessary for this purpose. One has got repeatedly to study the 
science of grammar and closely to observe the illustrations cited in it. 
The complete acquisition of the science of grammar is known u its 
special study. By such study one acquires innumerable chaste words 
which are worthy of being used by the cultured persons. Such 
acquifcition of chaste words helpa him to detect the nature of 
unchaste words used by the uncultured ladies and the majority of 
rustic people because of their dissimilarity. JJut our objector has 
said that the number of chaste words is so vasle that none can get 
them by heart by hundreds of divine years. We do not share the 
view of our objector. Tradition says, “ The science of grammar 
which has been formulated by ranini and elaborated by the two 
other sages of great repute teaches rules well tested by them. These 
rules give such a faultless analysis of words that they stand above 
all defccis such as defects of being too wide or too narrow.'* As the 
Vedas distinguish virtue from vice, as the incarnation of God drasfs 
distinctions between truth and falsehood, as the codes of Bthics 
differentiate between good and evil, as the instractions of and 

otberr discriminate between edible and non-edible as an oath points 
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ofot the differeoce of purity from impority, so grammar shows the 
distinctioo between chaste and unchaste words. Every body Is 
acquainted with the truth of the above statement No body can 
deny its ti*ulb. The truth of the said statement may be easily 
verified even today. It is a well-known fact that there is a gulf of 
difference between the speech of persons well versed in the science 
of grammar and that of other persona snch as the uncultured rustic. 
Thus owing to the absence of training the employment of deformed 
words may owe its existence to ignorance. We shall make gratui¬ 
tous assumptions if we hold that the power of denotation uniformly 
belongs to chaste and deformed \>’ords. If we learn by heart the 
science of grammar, we can easily discern the difference between 
chaste and unchaste words. There is a standing rule that chaste 
words are denotative but unchaste words are not. Hence, we are in 
a position to conclude that all charges, levelled against our hypothesis 
by our objectors, are refuted. One objection still remains unanswered. 
It is this that there is no source of valid knowledge jvhich points to 
the chastity of a word. 

The chastity of a word is not a perceptible property. There is 
no mark which helps to infer it. The authoritative works do not 
reveal it. Therefore, the hypothesis of chastity is full of defects. 


Tnn Chastity of a Word i.s Fit to bk Pkium'ivfu with 
THK Aid ok thk .\uthoritviivk Wouks 

There is another verse which contnidicts the findings of the 
aliove verse. It says: The chastity of a word is a perceptible 
property. There is a mark which points to tire existence of chastity. 
The authoritative works reveal it. Therefore, the hyiiothesis of 
chastity is not defective. 

As wc visuali.se the purity of water not contaoiinated by a piece 
of floating hair etc. so the auditory perception of the chastity of a 
word its proper accent, the actual order of its constituent letters 
and such other properties are correctly presented to our conscious¬ 
ness. This awareness is neither indecisive nor contradicted by 
another true judgment nor is produced by a defective sense-organ 
ears. The ascertainment of the truth of the said auditory 
pdtoeptioD ia nothing but the clear and distinct auditory perception 
of a word which ia a colietion of letters. When we judge a piece of 
auditory perception as untrue the perception posseasea a coiitrery 
character. The defects which invalidate its truth have been eltafitl;]f 
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defiodd. Hence, we hold ihati the chastity or the unchastity o( » wwd 
is directly cognised by our sense-organ. 

The objectors come forward with a pertinent question which is 
as follows: If the chastity or the uuchastity of a wmrd had been 
directly perceived with our ordinary sense-organ then persons whose 
intellect has not developed under the tutelage of grammatical .train¬ 
ing would have been directly acquainted with the said properties 
(chastity or unchastity) of a word. But it is a fact that such persons 
do not perceive the chastity or the unchastity of a word only with 
their ears. Therefore, the chastity or the unchastity of a word is not 
a perceptible property. 

The upholders of the above hypothesis contend that the said 
objection does not hold good. The complete statement of our 
hypothesis is this that the said property is grasped by our auditory 
sense-organ if it receives the aid of instructions from a sound 
grammarian. In other words, though our naked ears cannot detect 
it yet our trained ears are competent enough to do it. This is 
what we admit. Similarly, we cannot deny that Brabtnana- 
hood is perceptible since it is perceived with our eyes which 
have improved under the instructions of the Sastras. Some 
logicians have advanced arguments in favour of our hypothesis 
If one goes up the peak of a mountain and sees an object below 
from the top of the mountain, then one cannot say that the said 
perception has not been rightly designated. Or, if the truth of 
determinate perception is established, verbalised perceptions have 
been also proved to be true. Let us cite another well-known parallel 
case of perception. Suppose, a man sees a jack-fruit tree in front 
of him for the first time. An experienced man who is conversant 
with the name of this tree comes there and initiates h>m into its 
name. He teaches him that the name of this tree is Tanasa* (jack- 
fruit tree). He remembers the word of the experienced man and 
sees the tree. His eyes in co-operation with the memory of the said 
name produce a piece of verbalihed knowledge in the form “This is 
a jack-fruit tree.’* Thus when one acquires the relation of denotation 
holding between a name and the object named a piece of verbalised 
knowledge of the above description is unavoidable. The autb<>r of 
the Nyaya-sutra realises that this piece of verbal knowledge is of 
course perceptual. But this is not the only form of perception. * In 
order to give a clear expression to his view he adds the word *avyapa 
de^ya* to the definition of perception which has been recorded in bin 
sfitra. The initial perception which arises from t{)e sense-object- 
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cootttot only {« called ‘indeterminato perception'. It i» not ▼evbelised. 
Wben one oommanicates his perceptual knowledge to others it is 
always verbalised. The memory of the word (the above name)* 
instructed by an experienced person, and the eyes jointly prodnoe the 
second perception that this is a jack-fruit tree. This is an instanoe 
of visual perception. This is the account of the above logicians. 
Similarly, m the prosent case the auditory sense-organ, accompanied 
by the instruction imparted by a person Welt versed in grammar, 
grasps directly the chastity or unobastity of a word. Hence, the 
above properties of a word are perceptible bat not otlierwise. The 
above logicians have also cited other ways of determining Brahman- 
hood at th sight of a man. In a country where the moral code ia 
well maintained by the efficient administration of an influential king 
the good conduct of a person reveals that he is a Brahman. A king 
ably governs a particular country in accordance with the code of 
Manu and other distinguished law givers. Owing to the personal 
influence of the king there are persons who ob-erve the duties of their 
caste and different stages of life. Nobody belonging to a lowet 
caste, can {lOse as a member of a higher caste, potting on the garb 
of a member of a higher caste and adopt a higher profession in that 
state. During the reign of such a king if wo notice tlie good conduct 
of a particular person, we at once icco^mise bis Brahmanhood. This 
recognition is direct. Similarly, when we notice that some persona 
have applied themselvc^ to a work, tieanng a distinct word we gather 
the sense of the word from their activities. We also remember the 
rules of grammar and find out the formaiion cf a word. We find out 
its root and suffix. In the case of a verb we notice such an 
mflexion as represents ns cla»8-character. With regard to the 
structure of a word we also take into oonsidtraiiou other points, viz , 
the dropping of a letter, the super-addition of a letter, the super¬ 
session of a letter or a syllable by another iottcr or syllable and such 
other points All these things constitute the infallible sign of tbe 
(hastity of a word ora sentence. If the said infallible mark is 
present in a word and the word conveys a meaning then we rightly infer 
tliat the word is chaste. The anthontative work, viz., Vedtc and 
Smrti Literature instructs ns to use chaste words such as madhu 
(honey) etc. during the observance of a sacrificial rite so that the 
in|tittttor of a sacrifice sorely derives the result of the said saerifioe, 
heavenly bliss since tbe use of ebaste words during the perfor- 
inanoe of a sacrifice is beneficial to a sacrifice. The Ssstras instruct 
(hat if a learned person uses unchaste words during the performance 
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of a rite then he commits a sin which hiudere the completioD ft 
rite. They also bear evidence to the existence of the language of the 
common people who nse non^sanskritic words (unchaste words). 

Now, an objector opposes the above view and holds that if the 
nature of unchaste words is previously determined like kalaSja (a kind 
of fruit or the meat of a dear, killed by a poisoued arrow) then an 
injunction or a prohibition has room for working upon it. But the 
Sastras say nothing about the nature of unchaste words. It is not 
also proper to think that the nature of unchaste words is implied by 
an injunction. This point has been stated before. The upholders 
' of the hypotheses in question meet with this objection. They hold 
that there is an element of truth in the above objection. But it is 
also a truism that Vedic literature and Dbarma Sastras furnish us 
with instructions on virtuous and vicious deeds. From the above 
statement it is implied that one should use chaste words and avoid 
the use of unchaste words. But it is also a bounden duty for a 
dutiful man to ascertain the nature of chaste and unchaste words since 
the injunction • or the prohibition presupposes the dehnite knowledge 
of such words. Such knowledge is also true. It cannot be disregard** 
ed since an injunction requires it. Or another solution of the above 
problem is possible. Panini has quoted a passage from the Smrti 
Sastra as an authoritative one. On the strength of its validity a 
Vedic injunction when enjoins the use of chaste words as the basis 
of the said Smrti passage may be assumed. 

We Have no access to a Vedic injunction which enjoins the sip¬ 
ping of water before the commencement of a religious deed. But 
Smrti woiks furni«>h us with this instruction. We postulate a Vedic 
injunction as the basis of the ‘instruction, given by tlie Smrti works. 
Therefore, the validity of the hypothetical Vedic injunction should not 
be challenged. Therefore, the chastity of a word comes within the 
province of the Sastras. A person, skilled in the use of language, 
uses unalloyed chaste words. Good speeches, delivered by such a 
person, consist of the faultless order of letters. Their style is elegant 
snd vigorous. They command applause from the learned scholars. 
They are a class in themselves. But the utterances of the rustic 
people consists of ill-chosen letters which mar the development of 
feelings or sentiments. They, being very harsh, irritate the mind of 
the audience. Everybody has direct experience of difference between 
the speech of a learned man and that of a vulgar person. With tlie 
aid of a grammar only we are in a position to ascertain the purity of 
the fanltless speech of a learned person. Therefore, the distiuctioa 
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t>etwd6n ohasto and unchaste words is not haselesa. The Vedic pas* 
sages such as '*A Br&hoaapa shoald not speak the language of the very 
low-caste people and should not also use deformed ^wtttds since a 
deformed word is as good as a word of the base people*', being inter¬ 
preted, point to the efficacy of employing chaste words. 

The objector has raised a point which runs thns: There is an 
injunction that one should speak chaste words. It is regulative in its 
character. There is also a prohibition that one should not speak un* 
chaste words. Such a proiiibition is meaningless. Therefore, the 
said Vedic passage carries no weight. This point is not forceful. If 
there is an injunction that one should drink vv)ter and if there is a 
prohibition that one should not drink fire then the said prohibition 
becomes absurd since it lias no scope. But the above prohibition is 
not of that character. The objector may argue that the very injunc¬ 
tion that one should use chaste words implies that one should not use 
unchaste words. Tiierefore such a prohibition is absolutely unneces¬ 
sary. The reply to it is as follows. As the non-Aryans have no status 
in the society of the Aryans so unchaste words have po place in the 
olassical language (i.e., Sanskrit Language). Therefore they are not 
worthy of being used. But our experience says that the unchaste 
words correctly convey their sense. Therefore, the use of unchaste 
words has a possibility. So the above prohibition is signicant. 
Though all worldly transactions may he conducted alike by chaste and 
unchaste word-* yet the use of cha‘*te words is conducive to merit.- 
This injunction stands on the same footing with another injunction 
that one should take his meal, facing the East. There injunctions 
serve no worldly interest. Their goal is merit. 

As a line of distinction has not been drawn between chaste and 
unchaste words so one apjirehends thal it is an impossible feat to teach 
all chaste words since one has got to iat>truct them one by one. This 
objection which has been raided before has been solved. We have 
elaborately proved tlnr the true nature of a chaste word is both per¬ 
ceived and inferred. As a chaste vvoid is recognised so rules may be 
easily prescribed conceining chaste words. Thus all sophism which 
centres round the dciiait ion of the chastity of a word stands refuted. 
We have said that a word is chaste if it obeys the rules of grammar 
and conveys a meaning. The chastity is a universal. It belongs to 
all homogeneous words just like the universal of eowness. Or, it is 
not a universal. It is the common property of all chaste words like 
pacakatva—the common property all cooks. Though the chastity of a 
word is a common property yet it acts as a differentia. The net 
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resalii of this assumption is iliis that all oor transacliona with all ^aete 
wards are made by iteans of it The chastity of a ward is a common 
property biiared by all chaste words. Hence, it connotes all hoiuo- 
geneouB chaste words. 

Or, let expressiveness be equivalent to the cliastitj Of a word. 
Let us accept your suggestion. Though your suggestion is accepted 
yet the rule, “One should speak chaste words only” may, be 
prescribed with impurity. Though an unchaste word does not convey 
a meaning, yet one may suspect that it has a meaning since on hear¬ 
ing it tlie basic chaste word is recalled to mind. This benefit of doubt 
may accelerate the use of unchaste words. The above rule will be 
fruitful since il will check the [lossible use of unchaste words. As the 
above rule imposes restriction, it, tiuly speaking, amounts to a negative 
rule since its main function is to dissuade persons from using uitchaB*e 
words. Thus a regulative rule is de faclo a negative rule (pun 
samkhya vidbi). Shall we hold that the rule in question has double 
functions? Onr solution to ibis problem is this that if a rule hcs 
double characters, no serious defect defaces it. Let us discuss another 
objection. If an injunctive statement holds out a piomise of leward 
then it is to be treated as a recommendatory statement since it has no 
independent voice. If one follows a recommendatory statement, he 
acquires no merit. If one does not follow it, he commits no sin. 
Thus, the rule which governs the use of chaste woids and dissuades 
one from the use of unchaste words deserves to be neglected. This is 
the sum and substance of the above objection. But it does not stand 
to reason. 


(To be continued) 



36letiiebisi anb j^oticest of ^Booitsi 

Towards tho Unification of the Faiths, Stephanoa Nirmalendu Ohoak 
Lectures, 1954*55—By George I'eirigo Conger, Ph.D. University of 
Calcutta, 1957. Price B«. 6. 

The book under review comprises the Stephanos Nirmaiendu Ghosh 
Lectures for 1954-55 and consists of eight chapters. In the first chapter 
the author attempts a brief historical account of the religions as well as 
all autobiographical sketch of himself. In the other chapters he treats of 
such themes as intellect and intuition, monism and monotheism, matter 
and spirit, Aviitnras .md pi phets, faith and works, this world and another 
world. The discussjou tluoughout the book is rather laboured and there 
lb nd contmuitj of thought. Some chapters are even riddled with 
contradictions. 

In the discusbion on intellect and intuition, tor instance, the author 
maintains that intellect unJ intuition are iucummensurable and that 
intuition is autonomous (pp. 23, 20). He, again, says that intuition is to 
be tested by empiricism, rationalism, and pragmatism. What, then, 
happens to the uutouomy of ml uition ? He further says, “This is the way 
to a true iatcgr.ilism, with intuition open to intellectual criticism and 
with mluilect leading t) intuitional fultilment, wherein full rounded 
experience, socially tested, gradual 13 minimizes and ideally eliminates 
the errors of which philosophies and religious have been guilty” (p. 26). 
But this goes ill witii his statement “intuition must be recognized and 
accorded status though it dudes intellect and need not be caught in its 
net” (p. 26). And, what is worse, “What is needed in the problem of 
mtelicct and intuition”, says he, "is to find a thought or concept which, 
communicable enough, can serve, so to speak, as the radius of an intuition, 
bO vhat one man may reproduce for himself the intuition ol another” 
fp. 27). But the problem remains: How connect the two—intuition and 
intellect? 

On page 28 the author says, “We said that typically the religions 
which in outgrowing polytheism have developed in regions east of Iran are 
in principle monistic, interpreting all Reality as of one sort or kind— 
whether as we say spiritual, us in India, or more natural, as in China^ 
while other religions which have developed in Iran and west ol Iran, 
especially Judaism, Christianity and Islam, are dualist’c. emphasizing 
»t l^st a temporary contrast between the one personal God and the world 
He has created.” Wc arc really confused by this statemeul. Monism, to 
be sure, is the theory that there is one supicme Reality, while duaUsm 
is the theory, according to which, there are two ultimate realities. How 
can one regard Judaism, Christianity and Islam as duolistio 1 wo od i # . 
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According to tbeBC religions, there is one God who is the ultimate Beality 
and the world, as the author himself admits, is His creation. 

Again, on page 29 he says that Hegel, existentialists, and Vedantists 
regard boing as “the most general and alhinolusivo concept.” There are 
Vedantists like Sankara and Bamanuja. What Vedantists, then, does the 
author refer to? On the other hand, according to Hegel, as we know, being 
is the least and, for that reason, the most imperfect conception of Beality. 
A confused or confusing statement like that cited above we may have 
from a beginner in the philosophical studies, not from a Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Lecturer. In like manner, the author makes a mess of 
monism and monotheism, matter and spirit, Avataras and prophets, 
faith and works. In the chapters ho discusses things that have no 
bearing upon the themes under consideration. In the chapter on matter 
and spirit, for instance, he discusses the proofs for the existence of god. 
Sometimes some problems are stated, badly stated indeed, and no solu* 
tion of them is attempted. According to (he author, “macter and spirit 
are not opposites. ” He says, "We have seen how the traditional views 
of matter have in recent years been modified, and how traditional 
spiritisms have been rendered more and more dubious. There should 
now be not merely u revised estimate of matter, but a view which will s'ee 
true spirit as indigenous to it" (p. 65). Needless to say that our view of 
matter has been changed by modern scientific researches. We now 
regard matter in terms of energy. For us matter has thus become very 
subtle. But, as we see, there is still a gulf between matter and spirit. 
Sometimes, again, the author deviates from the theme under discussion. 
In one context in the chapter on matter and spirit, he says, "Thus the 
experimental empiricism of the Western scientists, interpreted in terms 
of microcosmic epitomization, may lead in orderly evolution to the 
experiential empiricism of the Indian sages" (p. 61). But how? If the 
phrase "experiential empiricism of the Indian sages" means anything, 
it means the supreme spiritual experiences of the sages, who in their 
experiences, transcended the empirical world. The experimental empiri* 
cism of the Western scientists, on the other hand, obviously means the 
empirical study of the empirical things by sensuous means. How bring the 
empirical study of things by the scientists into line with the supersensuous 
realization of the Supreme by the sages? In the author’s view, "spirit is 
matter at its best, matter refined and purified, as it is in the integrations 
and differentiations of personalities in the great religious groups." An 
overzealous materialist could be proud of this statement. For, according 
'^to materialism, consciousness or spirit, us we call it, is nothing but 
matter in its subtlety and oomplexit}. That he is matter-minde4 the 
author exhibits when he says, "The day is coming for new insights into 
the world around us, to see that the sciences are interpreting a universe 
whiebi without supernatural supplements or idealistic transformations, 
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•ontaioB within it resources for religion*' (p.dO)» He quotes the Hie Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose as saying ‘*I have built this laboratory as a 
temple." And the author himself says, "The universe of soienoe '^is like 
a great temple; worship, however, in such a temple will require some 
revisions of traditional theologies’* (p. 50). Sir Jagadish obviously used 
the term 'temple* only as a figure of speech. Prof. Conger, however, 
means that the universe of scieuco is literally a temple and that the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge is religion. It seems that Prof. Conger 
has written only some annotations on Julian Huxley’s Religion t$^out 
Revelation, wherein he says, "There is no revelation concerned in it 
(religion) more than the revelation concerned in scientific discovery, no 
different kind of inspiration in the Bible than that in Shelley’s poetry. 
What, then, happens to the religions? 

On page 118 Prof. Conger says, "It should be axiomatic that no 
unification of faiths can leave out one sixth of mankind. Let us not 
forget the millions of men and women and children in the Soviet countries, 
many of whom have advanced beyond us in their distrust of superstitions 
and whose passion for social justice with dedication to the common good, 
though wc think it has sometimes lod them to extremes and has engen* 
dered political hostilities, still stands ideally before us. We have argued 
that with the advance of naturalism and new understanding of its religious 

resources, materialism should be revalued .. Thus the Soviet 

system, so often regarded as irretrievably hostile to religion, may turn 
out to be principally hostile only to theology and sometimes in spite of 
itself to be one expression of a new type of religion” fp. 119). In so 
many words, then, lV>f. Conger says that naturalism or materialism is a 
religion, religion, according to him, being adjustment to the universe. 
In that case, indeed, we cannot stop with materialism. Exuberant sexual 
love is, then, the religion of the youth; drinking and getting drunk is 
the religion of the drunkards; for they assuredly think they are in 
their ways best adjusted to the world. The question, however, remains:, 
How can we be actually or factually adjusted to the universe? Prof. 
Conger does not touch even the fringe of this problem. He neverthe* 
less speaks of unification of the faiths (p. 121). But, if naturalism 
stands, the unification of the faiths is out ot the question; they can 
only be replaced by naturalism or naturalistic religion, as he calls it. 

'Ihe publishers' blurb on the book is beaded "A philosophy for the 
twenty-first century”. 1 wonder, however, how could a bundle of 
oontradictions and half-baked ideas that this book is make a philosophy 
for next century. 


Adhar Chandra Das 
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James Joyce: A Study in Teidmiqne. By Dr. Sisir Ghatterjee, 
SLAk (Csl.}i Ph.D. (Lend.). Published by Dasgupta A Co. Private Ltd.. 
Calcutta 12; 1967. Pages 108. Price Rs. 8'00, F<weigu 8.6d. 

This IS the last volume iu the author's series of publications on the 
oontemporary English novel. Hardly a prophet with a message in the 
contents of his works, Joyce is rightly studied as on experimenter in form, 
as one preoccupied with the technique, the style, and the medium*of 
fictional articulation. Through an analysis of technique the author seeks 
to interpret the aesthetic theory behind, with profuse illustrations from 
Joyce’s writings at different stages of development. Incomprehensible 
as Joyce appears to common leaders in his final effort “ to push language 
to its extreme, at the loss of its universal connotative value, they are 
helped by Dr. Chntlerjee’s elucidation to find meaning in his works. In 
the confused moss of notations, phrases, data, images, situations they 
begin to discover a complicated book \^hlch has a key. 

Joyce is viewed as a medley of influences of Aquinos’ philosophy, 
Freud's psycho-analysis, Dujardin’s internal monologue, and Kierkegaard’s 
existentialism. The starting point of his art is the theory of Epiphany, 

“ a showing forth cf the mind by which one gives oneself away, ... a 
sudden spiritual manifestation, whether in the vulgarity of speech or of 
gesture or in a memorable phase of the mind itself ” (Stephen Hero). 
Based on the cardinal principles of iutegriUts, consonaniia,, ami Claritas, 
that is, wholeness, symmetry, and radiance, “ the luminous silent stasis 
of aesthetic pleasure”, it achieves realism of the intensest kind in the 
representation of inner life. Jt enables Jo;kcc to cal eh the incomplete, 
chaotic, and confusing flux of life on I he levels of the preconscious, sub¬ 
conscious, and unconscious, and to “dump a huge quantity of the 
raw material of life in the middle of the high way of modern English 
literature”. The technical pattern becomes ‘‘(be counterpart of the 
chaos of modern life itself”. It is for the man of lolltrs to record these 
epiphanies with extreme care, since these are the most delicate and 
etanescent cf moments, though this rigid rccoiding of immediate percep¬ 
tion of reality lends to make a product of art rather distasteful. Whether 
this absolute “truthfulness almost to a fault” is lo be the ideal of the 
artist involves the fundamental question of the function of art as the 
representation of life. 

Epiphany as a new literary technique dees aisay with the tiadiiionol 
necessity of “plot with style”; and its pitiless iiHllicd gives the literary 
art the precision of physical sciences and (he subtleties of arts, from both 
of' which Joyce has borrowed techniques. He has absorbed vitalism 
from philcsophy, free association from psy elio-annlysis, impressionism from* 
painting, and leil motif from music. Cine montage, close-up, flash-back, 
fade-in, and fade-out are aiso freely used in unravelling tfauughta. Here 
is ft specimen irotn Vlysses of compressed associative writing: “Sindbad 
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ihs Sailor and Tiobad the Tailor and Jhibod the Jtail<» and Winbad the 
Wholor and Ninbad the Nailer and Finbad the Failer and Binbad the 
Bailer and Piubad the Pailer and Minbad the Mailer and Hinbad the 
Hailer and Binbad tbe Bailer and Dinbad the Kailer and Vinbad the 
Quailer and Linbad the Yailer and Xinbad the Phthailer.'* And tfaia 
from Finnegans Wahe loads language with symphonic qualities: “The 
fall (bababadalgbaraghtakamminarrO'nukonnbronntonnerronothunntroTarr- 
hounawnskawntooboohoordenenthurnuk!)" 

Aa a self-conscious artist Joyce endeavours to confer on language a 
complete autonomy an iniegraling agent, effecting synthesis of imme¬ 
diate perception through old devices like poetic cadence, metaphor, 
apostrophe, ond verbal variation of sound, ns much as through new tricks 
like piny on etymology and multiple accretions of meaning. Language 
imitates life and acquires a distinct structural rhythm. The vitality of 
Joyce's language experiments is shown in tbe boldness of hie spelling 
{r.g. Voisc, Kishos, Somewhit, Snptimber, Beausome) as also in the 
freedom of his compound-formation abolishing hyphen and dove-tailing 
words naturally (e.g. nocoloured, suddenrise, coalsmoke, thusness). His 
successful reproduction of the whole cycle of the evolution of English 
prose stylo from Anglo-Saxon to American slang in describing Mrs. Purefoy 
delivering a child in the Oxen of the Sun episode in Ulysses is a further 
evidence. Joyce is of greater interest to the philologist than to the mere 
critic, and the potentiality of his experiments still awaits full prospecting. 

The interpretations of Joycean technique by standard critics like 
Levin, Daicbes, and Tnfroyee are so closely woven as to make tbe volume 
lose freshness at times, but then intellectual stuffing is a feature of much 
modern critical as well as creative literature. A succinct appreciation 
on the coverflap would have more ably introduced the book than the 
reprint in a hurry of practically the entire preface. Aa n prestige publica¬ 
tion, the production lacks a standard in its make-up regarding the quality 
of paper, the narrow margin, the type font, and a fair sprinkling of errors 
in printing. 

The select bibliography including references to periodical reviews, 
will be of considerable help not only to reaearchcra in Joyce’s works, but 
also to students of modern fiction, nay, of contemporary literature in 
general. 


K. La9IRI 



Death of Shbi Bamaprasad Dabquifta 

We deeply mourn the death of 8hri Ramaprasad Daegupta which 
suddenly and unexpectedly occurred towards the end of this month. 
Shri Dasgupta was University Lecturer in the Department of History 
for][ about twenty-three years and he endeared himself to his colleagues 
and students alike by his quiet and unostentatious manner, simplicity 
of character and genuine love for learning. The University teachers 
and students meeting in the University on the day following his death 
passed a resolution recording their sense of sorrow and loss on the 
sudden and unexpected demise of Professor Dasgupta. A copy of 
the resolution was sent to the members of the bereaved family. We 
convey our sincere condolence to Mrs. Dasgupta and her children. 

Death op Shut Panchana^ Sinha 

We also mourn the loss of Shri Pancbanan Sinha who was the 
Principal of the Asutosh College and University Lecturer in the 
Department of Economics for many years. Principal Sinha was one 
of the last representatives of the old generation of teachers who 
adopted the teachers* vocation seriously, earnestly and with all sincerity. 
Work—work for the good of the students entrusted to his care, was 
the all-absorbing passion of hie life. Prom morning till late in the 
night, he was always present in the college premises to perform 
regularly and assiduously the duties of the Principal. His colleagues 
and students, all alike, cherish his uiemoiy with love and affection. 
His indeed was a life which was lived for the well-being of his pupils 
and he has left an example which is worthy of being followed. We 
send our CAmdolence to the members of the bereaved family. 

Univrurity LRCiunRs 

Daring the month a number of special lectures was delivered in 
the Unive»'8ity in accordance with the terms and conditions of various 
endowments and trusts. Prof. S. P. Challerjee, ITirankumar Basu 
Memorial Lecturer for the year 195fi, delivered two lectiiies on “Theory 
of Continental Drift and Origin of the Himalayas'*. Dr. Sobodh- 
chandra Seugupta, Saratchandra Chatlerjee Memorial^ Lecturer for 
1956, delivered four lectures on “Michael Madhusudan Datta—^Poet 
and Dramatist’*. Eazi Abdul Wadud spoke for four days on *‘Sarat- 
cbandra and Bengali Fiction after him’’. Justice Dalip Singh Sanudj 
the first person of Indian descent to have been 'elected 'to' the 
OongresB of the U.S.A. gave a talk on “My 87 years of experience in 
the United 3tatei”, 



'Slotification& 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notiiicatioo 
No. C/1033/2 (Affl ) 

Ilia hereby Dotin.'d for general inform ktion that in extenaion of the affiliation already 
•.'ranted, the B.B. College, S.bpiir. Howrah haa been affiliated in the Oagree Conrseiit Min- 
ir g Rogiiieering (B E. Mining) with effect from the seasio a 1936-57, i.e. with periniasioD 
Id pres‘lit candidatca at the B E. Part 1 exa ninition from 193d anl nit earlier, in khitvi 
year Luhjeeta from 1939 and not earlio'’, anl at the Finil B. B. Part IT (Mining) examina- 
iiuu from 1069 and not earlier. 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notifiva'.iOD 
C/2026/76/(Affl.) 

Il la hereby notified for general information that the Obstetric and Gynaecological 
<l.■|>arlll•pnt of the Ni'ratan Sircar Medical Caillege and Hospital, Calrutta is recc^niard aa a 
place nlere senicc for siv months will qualify a Ilotisu Surgeon fur admission to the D.G.U. 
l‘'\jiiiiuation. 

Feiiete House, D. CIIAKIIAYARTI, 

CalcuttR. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No. C/i07/4A (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation aiready, 
Kraiited, the 8eramp<>re College has Lo'n affiliated, in Aliernstiso Bengali and Additional 
Paper in Alternative Bengali to the I.A. standard and in B-mgsli (Passi and Additional 
Bengali Vernacular to the B.A. standard with effect from the ^esiion 1957-56 i.e with per- 
iinsaioii to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the esaininations mentioned, 
from 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate Honee, CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta 

The 21st Aogoat, 1957 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notifieatkm 
No. C/897/46/iAffl.) 

tt is henby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Naraainha Dutt College, Howrah has been affiliated in English, Bengali. 
Cleneral Bconoiniea, Indian Economics, Aooonntanoy, Business Organisation, Commercial 
deography, Commerotal Law, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Banking and Rurtency 
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to th* B.Com. standard with effect from tlie sessioa 1067-63 i.e. with permUsion to present 
candidates in the ahove-named snbieota at the examinations mentioned, from 1969 and not 
earlier. 

Benate House, CHAKRAVABTI, 

Cafcntta 

The 22nd August, 1957, negiitrar. 


DNIVERSTTY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/2008/68 (Affl.) 

It is bereb}^ notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the 8hri Shiksboyatan College, Calcutta lias been affiliated to the l.A. standard, 
in Alternative Bengali and Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali with effect from tlie 
session 1956-69 i e nith permission to pieaent candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 

Senate House, H. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta JiegUfrar. 

The 22Dd November, 1957. 


DNIVISUSTTY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No C '.32.’) '141 (AIll ) 

If is hereby notified for general infi rination that the N<ihngrmn Ilira Lai Paul Cullegi, 
HuHbli has b-cn sfRIisfed to the T A. atandarl in Kriel'<ih Bingsli Vernacn'ar Ijop’o. Hi'.- 
tory. Civil s. Ccmmertinl (Itographv. C ni.o'crcial Arithmetic an 1 I'rok-kffping and Matin- 
inaties with tffect frfin tie P.).")7 5‘< t r., v ilh pi riiimsnin to pre-Mnt candidates id 

the ahovc-naiiied siil'pcti at the i Miuinations mcnlioiuii, from 19V.) and not earlier. 

P. CHAKRAVARTI, 


UNlVmtPlTY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. C/.320/110 (Affl.) 

It 18 hereby notified for general iiifoirnatioii (bat thn Rishra B’dhnticharulra Raj 
College, Hnghli has been affiliated to tlie l.A. sfandatd, m English, Bengali, Vernacular, 
History, Logic, Civics, Com Geography, Com. Arith A Book-keeping with effort from the 
BSBsion 1967-68 i.e., with permission to present c.mdidaten in the above-named subjects at 
the examinations mentioned, from 1!)59 aud not earlier. 

Senate Honse, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta. 

The ISfh August, 19.57. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. cfmim (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, ths_ Girls' College, Howrah has been affiliated to the B,A. (Hononrs) standard, 
in History with effect from the session 1067-68 t.e,, with periniasion to present candidates 
in the above-named subjecls at the examinations mentioned, from 1969 and not earlier. 


X>. CHAKRA VABTI, 

Registrar. 
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p96ofi9dl-55 Abttl Basha" MohatQ'nad Mvi, Muhitn iitd A'l Evt'-r.inl (Comilis I,A. EvamU Examination of 1956 is can* 
Serejn! Huq. Centre) nation 1956. celled and debatied from ap* 

pearinjrtnany Examination 
of the rnitreruly. 
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CASTE IN THE VEDAS 


BiS\NTAKUM 4R C'HATTOPADHSAyA 

It IS generally believed that in the Vedas there .is no evidence 
of the caste system, ot, if theie was caste, it was determined not by 
birth but by piofes^ioii, lliose who officiated as priests being called 
Biahmanas, those who weie kings or warriors being called Ksatriyas 
and so on. An atteinpl will be made in this article to show that 
there is clear evidence ol the existence of the caste in the ^qveda 
fi'amhitd, and that the caste was determined not by profession, but 
by birth. 

It IS well known that in Rgveda Sariihitd (10.90.12)* the four 
castes are referred to. “The Brahmanas were His mouth. The 
arms were made Rajaiiyas (Ksatriyas). The Vaiiyas were His thighs, 
with His feet the Sudras were created.” It is contended that much 
weight cannot be attached to this verse as verses of the 10th Mandala 
of the Rqvcda Samhttd were composed at a much later period than 
the date of composition of the other poitions and that the language of 
this verse is undoubtedly of a much later date. Indeed the suggestion 
has been made that this verse is an interpolation. Further its inter* 
pretation as given above has been challenged. 

First, about interpretation. There can be no doubt that the 
interpretation as given above is the correct one. Sayana in his 

vizi's: ira: i 

nlw; vut ’nf ssiwb n 

—J^jjfeeda SaiHhitS, ]0.90>1S. 
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/•Commentary on the above verse after giving the above interpretation 
observes in support of it: *‘The origin of the Brahiiiana etc. from 
the mouth etc. is clearly stated by the Vedas in the seventh Kan^a of 
the Yajurveda Samhita/’ Sayana then quotes the opening words of 
Krsna Yajurveda Samhitd (7.1.1). The following is a translation of 
the relevant portions of the passage referred to.* “Prajapati wished 
to be born (as many). From the mouth He created (some objects).’". . 
Among men the Brahmanas (were created from HU mouth). . . 
Hence they are the foremost (objects). . . Because they were created 
from His mouth. . . From His heart and arms fifteen objects were 
created. . . Among men the Ksatriyas (were created from His heart 
and arms). . . Hence they are poweiful. Because they were created 
out of strength. Fiom Hi'^ middle portion seventeen objects were 
created. . . Among men the Vaisyas (were created from His middle 
portion). Hence they are more wealthy than others. Fiom His 
feet twenty-one objects were created. . . Among nieii the Sudras 
were created from His feet. Hence the fiudra is not entitled to 
perform a sacrifice.” \iilmlki says, “Tlie Brahmanas were created 
out of hiB mouth, the ICsatriyas out of Lib hcaif, the Vaisyas out of 
his thighs and the Sudras out of his feet. The V<d(is .sayv so” 
{Rnnulyana 3.14.30).’ 

In the Mahdhhdrntu, s5a,ntipar\a (72.1, o) it has been stated that 
the Brahmana, the Ksatriya, the ^'aI^^ 3 a and the J^udia were created 
out of the mouth, the arms, the thigh and the feet of the Brahma.* 
Mann says, "For the improvement of the world Brahma created the 
Brahmanas, the Ksatiiyas, the Y.ii^yas and the Sudras out of His 

* infru?! vftr Usn srsi'al 

--nwi?! rt 

I JioRt; laaqai »rg<JiTvt[-- tiwi?! 

qtr; qqrM «gWT«Df av I 

—Krinayajiirndiya Taittniya Saihhila, 7 1.1. 

wisr^ic virai: ’qfqqwqi i 

sifiBT qjai; qsit vfir n 

— Valmilt Iliimnyana, 0.14.90. 

«€) TO-it I 

Widi: qwt fqfnfiSn: u 

— Mahdbhirata, SintiparTa, 73.4.6. 
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moutb, arn)‘:, thighs and feet” (Manu 1.31).' The Srtmadbluigata- 
tam saysj ‘‘From the mouth, tho hands, the thighs and the feet of 
the Supreme Being were created the lour castes and the four a^ramas” 
(11.5.2).• It will thus be seen that the verse (Ryv&da Sanikitd 
10.90.12) has been interpreted in the same way in the Yajurveda, the 
MjaiiusamhUd, the Uiimdyam the Mahdbhdra'a and the Srlmadbhd- 
yavatam. There should not, theiefore, be any doubt about its correct 
interpretation. As regards llie question whether the verso is an 
interpolation it may be observed that the same verse occuis not only 
in the Ryveda Sauiliitil but aNo in other Vedas. Thus it occurs in the 
3ukla Yajurveda Suiiihitd (31.1 11) and also (with very slight verbal 
alteration) in the Atharvaveda buikhild ^19.0.6).^ As tho Vedas were 
transmitted by the mouth by several preceptors to seveial disciples 
^at the same time it would have been very difficult to make an 
interpolation It would have been still more difficult to interpolate 
the verse in two other Veda^. Further, it is most unlikely that the 
interpolated verse would receive recognition in the most prominent 
religious books, c.ij., the litindyam, the Muhdbfulrata, the Manu * 
samhitn, the Bhnyavutam, etc. It should, therefore, be concluded 
that it is a genuine veise of the Vedas. 

As regards the objection that the ]t)th ^fandala of the Rgtcda 
Saihhiid was of later date i( may be observed tbat theie is mention 
of castes in other (xn-tions of the R ivtda Snmhitd uiiicli are acknow¬ 
ledged to be of older date-. Thu-v Rgccda Siuithitd i8.33.16, 17 
and 18)* contain prayer.s to the As\inT Kurnaras to be propitious to 


6 


a 


r 


a 


- Ma>.u 1.3. 

f*« 

Bhigatalam ll,5,2(j 

IR aifl: qili II _ „ 

—Alhariaiidit IJ.1.6.6. 


IN 


—IfgceJa Samliila 6.35.16. 




"Hgfi’WBit ftwl fw;*’ 
wgqh-'tg«t: 


- ^greda Sathhiii8.35.17. 
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the Br&hmanas, the Ksatriyas and the Vai^yas. ^gteda Sarhhitd 
(6.75.10)* says, “May the Bralnnanas who perform sacrifices protect 
us.” Bgveda Samhitd (7.103.7 and 8^^“ refer to Brabmanas chanting 
hymns in sacrifices, bgveda Samhiid (4.50,9)“ refers to the gift 
of wealth to poor Brahmanas. (Incidentally it may be observed thst 
the numerous references to the duty of making gifts to Brahmanas 
found in the Satapatha Brahmanas etc. are supported by the Rgveda 
Sariihita). Bt/ceda 5awfnh7 (4.4*2.1/^ 5.69.18.25.8’*) refer to the 
Ksatriya caste. Thus there are referenceb to the caste in those 
portions of the Rgveda Samhtta which are considered to bo of the 
oldest date, rn., Mandalas ‘2 to 7. It is needless to say that the 
references quoted above are not exhaustne, and that there are many 
other references to the caste besides tho^c quoted above. For an 
exhaustive list one should refer to the numorons references quoted 
in the Index of the Rgveda SamIulJ for the words Brahma, 
Brdhmana, Ksatra, Ksatriya, Rdjanya, and also its derivatives and 
also to compound, words containing these words. 


itTjnsre: fvuv: fwt ^ i 

vgt tue n 

—Ifgicda Samhila 6.75.10. 

“Ob Brahmanas, you are h^e cut fatbeis you iieifurin sacrifices, yen prepare 
Soma,—do protect us May the earth and the hca\en 'nliich are fiec from sin, bo good 
to U8e 

May the ged Pusa pre tect us frem sin. 

nm’iiidt sf 

— Rgteda Sarhhita 7 108.7. 

"irar ’ttfnvtS ?(T8prt; Tuft ^ sn’Bfie” 

— Rgirda Sathhiia 7 103.8. 

The frogs croaked like Biahtuapas chantin? bviuns in sa ■nOccs, 

** wmflflt antf?! afn w*«fTr»i i 

?:nrT aaaPa tai: ii 

—Rgveda SaAihtt& 4 60.9. 

That king can win the wealth of bis opponents and other persona who gives money 
to poor Brahmanas. The gods protect him. 

»* iw fiwi ^nf‘ nfaaw ftvTal; 

—J^gveda SaAhita 4.42.1. 

“I have two kingdoms; One in earth and one in heaven, I who am a Ksatriya”. 

*• ifl iflw etc. 

—JS^gveda Saikhtd 6.69.1 

^ .wmaiar In «pn*«fw « jipj: 


—Rgteda SaAhitd 826.8. 
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We should now examine the question whether there is anything 
in the ^gveda Samhita to indicate whether the caste should be deter¬ 
mined by birth or by profession. On tliis question there is a prevailing 
opinion that those who actually woiked as pTie.st8 or teachers of the 
Velas or at least regularly recited the Vedas were called Brahmanas. 
Tb«t this theory is not correct would appear from the Rfjveda Sarhhitd 
(8.92.30)'® which refers to a Bnlhmaua who spends his time idly. 
The verse uses the word tanrlruu which Sayana explains (o mean one 
who wants to lead an idle life, who does not believe in the Vedas and 
has given up performing saciiftccs and other duties. As such a 
person has been called a Brahmaiia it is clear that the cas'te did not 
depend upon the perfonnan '.e of the duties prescribed for a Bruhmana. 

Again we find in the Ryvcda Siniihild (2.43.2)‘® reference to the 
son of a Brahinana chanting the Ved.is in sacrifices. This verse 
makes it clear that caste is hereditary and that the sou of a Brahinana 
is employed for the performance of the work of a Brahinana, 

It would thus appear that there are references to various castes 
.in many portions of the Vedas including those that were composed 
in the earlic.^! times, that caste did not depend upon the performance 
of some particular woik, but was determined by birth. 

Before concluding this article it seems necessary to refer to a 
passage oi the Rgveda Samhita (viz., 9.112.3)*' which is sometimes 
quoted in support of the theory that caste is not determined by birth. 
It may be translated thus : “1 am a composer of V^ed'c verses. My 
father is a physician. My mother grind-5 corn on the stoue. We 
try to earn money in various ways, like cows in a cowshed. Oh 


»u\»at »i1w; n 

—Jfgtcda Samhita 8.92,S0* 

Ob lodra, do rot be like an idle Br&htnaQa wbo does not perform sacrifice* etc. 
Drink Soma mixed \(ith milk and be glad. 

nifSl wm li€f% 

—Rgteda SamhM 2.43.2. 

Ob bird, jon are ainging at the Udgita priest sings Sanaa, as the son of a Brahmaaa 
recites in sacrifices. 


wmf ?rat »r*n 


—$gveda Saihhiii 9A19.8^ 
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Soma, flow for Indra.” Here it is not slated that the father and 
the son belonged to different castes. To argue that the father must 
have belonged to a separate caste, Vaidya (not a Brahmatia) because 
caste was determined by profession is ‘to beg the question’. The 
point for decision being whether caste should be determined by 
profession or birth, it cannot be assumed that caste was deteriqined 
by profession. Moreover, the l^gveda Samhitd (10 97.7 and 22) refer to 
physicians who are Biahmanas by caste making it clear that physi¬ 
cians might be Brahiuanas. Even now there aie many Vaidyas 
(physicians of the Indian school of Medicine) who are Brahinanas 
by caste. Hence Rgveda Samhitd (9 112.3) referred to above does 
not show that lather and son might have belonged to different castes. 
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The Indians in the South African Bepubiic requested the Govern¬ 
ment in June, 1888, to exempt them from the operation of the law 
which ordered that ‘Kaffira’ should not be in streets after nine in 
the evening. The request was turned down. A few months later 
in August, 1888, the High Court decided in the case of Ismail 
Buliemau and (!o., that Asiatics could carry on business only in 
locations. The Indians felt uneasy. They lodged a protest to 
Her Majesty’s Government again.st the judgment and the dispute was 
•Bubmitted to arbitration. Mr. Mellius de Villiers, the Chief Justice 
of the Orange Free State was appointed arbitrator. He upheld the 
decision of the High Court and observed that “ the South African 
Republic was entitled to give full force and effect to Law 3 of 1885, 
subject to the sole and e.\clusive interpretation in the ordinary course 
by the tribunals of the country.” 

The Yolksraad pa.«Bed a resolution in September, 1893, authoris¬ 
ing itself to devise ways and means to enforce compliance with Law 
3 of 1886. A Commission, appointed in August, 1895, to investigate 
the question of the administration of the said law, recommended 
that Law 3 of 1885 should be immediately applied and rigorously 
maintained. The recommendation was adopted by the Volksraad by 
a re.soIution itr November, 1896. 

Law 3 of 1899 forbade mixed marriages, i.e,, marriages between 
whites and iion-whites. The Law, needless to say, affected the 
Indians along with all other non-Ruropeans in the South .African 
Republic. An Indian trader, Yakub Hajee Mohammed, sued the 
Government in August, 1898, for a declaration of rights in course of 
an appeal befon* the Higli (''ourt agaiiist the refusal of a tride licence 
in Church Street, Pretoria. The Court upheld the action of the 
Government. 

Law 15 of 1898 laid down that ” no coloured person might be • 
licence-holder, or irr any way connected with the working of the 
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digging.” Section 130 of the Law prohibited a European who alone 
could acquire a leasehold iu a stand, from transferring or subletting 
the right to a coloured person, permitting him to reside on or occupy 
ground under such right. Section 131 laid dovtn that no coloured 
person should be permitted to reside on proclaimed land in the 
mining district of Witwatersrand except in bazars, locations, mining 
compounds and such other places as the Miuing Commissioners mfght 
set apart. 

The Orange Free State outdid the South African Republic by 
passing a law iu 1891, which prohibited an Arab, a Chinaman, a 
coolie or any other coloured person from Asia from carrying on 
business or forming in the Orange Free State. Indian business 
bouses were forced to close down after the expiry of a'twelve month 
peiiod ending on September Jl, 1891, and the Indian mercantile 
community was packed out without any compensation wbarever.®’^ 

The malicious propaganda again‘^^ the Indians, begun before 
the enactment of the above law, however conliflued. It was con¬ 
tended, for exabiple, “As these men (i.c., Indians) enter the State 
without wives or female lelalives the result is obvious. Their religion 
teaches them to consider ail women us Soulless and Christians as 
natural preys.” 

Natal, which had first invited the Indians to South Africa, was 
not to lay behind the South African Republic and tlie Orange Free 
State.. The Natal Advertiser in its issue of 15. 9, 93, after showing 
that ” the real coolie ” was indispensable to South African economy, 
declared: *‘The sooner steps are taken to suppress, and, if possible, 
to compel the Indian tiader the better. These latter are the real 
canker that is eating into the very vitals of the community.” 

The Indians in Natal were fast growing in munber on the 
Europeans in 1891. Two-thirds of them weie free men. Some had 
Municipal and Parliamentaiy franchise.“■* The European colonists 
were frightened by the increasing numbers and growing prosperity 
of the Indian settlers. The majority of the European settlers, 
observes the Wragg Commission, “weie strongly opiiosed to the 
presence of fiee Indians as rivals either in agricultural or commercial 
pursuits”. The Governor of Natal therefore proposed that the 

^ This, however, does not agree in alt details with the following: ”.pasaed a 

law prohibiting any Aaiatic from trading or farming and the Indians sttiled there weje 
forthwith deported witbont any ccinpenaalion .*’—Our Countrymen Abroad by Kumari 
Mttlrnl Mukherjee, p. 193. 

(freen Book, No. 1.1694. p. 80 preaented to the O F. S. Volkaraad. 

•• A History of South Afrira by E. A. Wa'ker, p. 623. 
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Indiana be compelled to return to India on the expiry of the period 
of indenture. The proposal was not accepted by the Ooverniuent of 
India. The Government of Natal next proposed that the period of 
indenture be extended. The Government of India, however, did not 
agree. The projiosal, they contended, would deprive the Indian 
immigrant of the option of returning home on the completion of the 
.5 year period of indenture. The proposal, the Government of India 
argued further, would prevent the Indian immigrant from making 
the best use of the second five years of his stay in Natal. The reader 
will please note that under the existing law the indentured Indian 
immigrant had to complele this peilod to earn the privilege of a free 
return passage to India, lieturn home after the first five years would, 
therefore, deprive the Indian lahomer'- of the right of a free return 
passage. 

The first step to keep down the number of Indian settlers in 
Natal by preventing future settlement w’as taken by an Act of 189j, 
which repealed Section 51 of Act TI of 1870. The Section offered 
(’rown land to the Indian labourer at the cud of ten years after arrival 
in Natal Natal, which was granted se’f-governinent in 1893, sent 
the IJinns-Ma'^on Deputation to the Government of India in the same 
jear. The Deputation requested the Government of India to agree 
to tlie compulsory letuin of Indian labourers from Natal on completion 
of their period of indenture. The Government of India told the Depu¬ 
tation that they (i.c., the Government of India) would not object to 
the insertion of a condition in all future contracts that the labourers 
must return to India on the expiry of the last terms of their indenture 
“provided that failure to fulfil this condition should not constitute a 
criminal offence”. 

The Government of India themselves did not know how to compel 
tlie indenture-expired labourers to return to India. They wrote to the 
Secretary of State for India. “We believe however that refusals to 
return will probably be rare, that they may be reduced to a minimum 
by imposing a tax on residence of Indian immigrants in the colony*®. 
The latter, however, pointed out in his reply that the initiative in the 
matter should come from the Governmeut of Natal and that the 
Government of India should not propose or approve the imposition of 
a tjx on Indian immigrants for residence in Natal. He suggested at 
the same time what he thought to be a simple and more effective 
method to compel the indentured labourer to contribute from his 

T/ifl Corernmrnt o//ndia dated 2Ind May, 1891. 

a_1946P-.XII 
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earningd a certain proportion of the cost of the return passage and to 
provide for the forfeiture of such contribution in the event of not 
returning within some reasonable period. The India Office rightly 
“apprehended the possible imposition of a special ta.K on emigrants 
choosing to remain in the colony (Natal), contrary to the terms of 
their undertaking, as alto the extension of such special tax tg free 
Indians who went to the colony, at their own expense and without 
conditions, for purposes of trade’*”. Tlip Colonial Office however wrote 
that “such a tax would be in effect a penally for enforcing contracts 
voluntarily made by the coolies in India and might be justified on the 
ground, but that it would not follow that the allowance of such a 
measure would preclude disallowance of a law iirijmsing a special tax 
on free Indian emigrants to Natal®'. 

Because the Government of India insisted on immunity from 
criminal prosecution of the indenture expired Indians, who sta/ed back 
in Natal, the Binns-Mason Deputation recommended a residence-tax 
on them. TIiq Natal Legislative Assembly accepted the iccommenda- 
tion and passed Act li of 180o. The Aet modified the Indian Emi¬ 
gration Act 23 ol 1691 in some importaul respects. Section 110 of 
the latter provided tor a full passage back home to an Indian labourer 
who had spent ten years in Natal and had comjdeted five years of 
service, if he applied within twelve months after ihe expiry of his 
indenture. Section 114 provided for the forleitme of this privilege 
under certain circumstances. Section Id of Act 17, however, nul- 
lifiec. both the sections under reference. The Aet, no doubt, provided 
for a free return passage to India; but disallowed the grace period of 
twelve months granted under section liO of Act 25 of 1891. An ex- 
indentured Indian was allowed to stay in Natai whether ho took out 
a licence or not. Section G of Act 17 jiro posed a lice nee-fee of C 23 
per annum. The Government of India, however, objected and the 
fee was fixed at £ 8 per annum. Every ex-indentured Indian above 
16—if a man—and above 12—if a woman had to pay the fee if he or 
she wanted a licence to stay in Natal. 

The imposition of a licence-fee of t' 3 a year bordered on the 
barbarous. Indian wages weie still very low. They were kept down 
by the continuing influx of fresh indentured immigrants at an initial 
wage of ten shillings a mouth. The impost drove not a few Indians 

f 

M Indians Overseas 1838-1949, by C. TToiirlapi, p 23 

** Selection of fiapers regarding th^ Indian problem m South Africa for the use of 
the Optemment of India delegates ^920), p. 21, Despiteh No. lOiO, J. and P. dated 4il» 
July, 1894. 
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io lives of sorrow and dishonour. Sir Liege Hulett, an ex-Prime 
Minister, declared on the floor of the Natal legislature that it (the 
licence-fee) had the effect of driving many Indian women to lives of 
shame. The late G. K. Gokhale remarked, “This cruel impost caused 
enormous suffering, resulted in breaking up famllie.s, and driving men 
to crime and women to a life of shame.” 

A redeeming feature—perhaps the only one—of Act 17of 1995, was 
that it recognised the right of ox-indentured labourer? to slay in Natal 
even if he or she did not obtain a licence for the purpose. Those who 
did not take licence could not be forcibly sent back to India- Nor did 
the Act make any provision for penalising them. Ex-indentured 
Indians could not therefore be directly forced back to India, But the 
Act provided that each fresh Indian immigrant entering Natal under 
an, indentnie should agree eitlicr to return to Indir on the expiry of 
his indenture or to re-enter into a contract for woik on hire. 

The grant of sclf-govcniment to Natal in 189’5 ha.s been referred 
to above. This was the signal, as it were, of flinging .wide open the 
flood-gates ot anti-Iudiaii activities of the Government of Natal. The 
hel[iless Indian conimiinity was deprived of many of the rights and 
privileges it enjoyel under the Old regime The first session of the 
Fir.sl rarliainent of self governing Natal passed a Bill depriving all 
Asian iiuimgrants of the P.irliainentaiy franchise so long enjoyed by 
them. The Bill was submitted to the Colonial Office for Royal assent 
(1804). 

A new star bad in the meanwhile appeared on the South African 
horizon. It grew and grew in hrilliauce from day to day till at la.st 
it became a beacon for humanity at largo, a syuibfl of hop" for the 
down-trodden, disinhenled and submerged humanily all over the worlds 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, a young Indian Barrister—India’s 
Bapu of futiiie yeais—was at this time in South Africa on a purely 
professional call. He discovered the Bill by accident at the farewell 
party in Durban on the eve of his departure for India. At the 
farewell entertainment held by Dadu Abdulla in my honour , wriles 
Gandhiji, “some one put a copy of the Natal Mercnirv into my hands. 
I read it and found that the detailed report of the pioceedings of the 
Natal Legislative Council contained a few lines on ‘Indian Eranchise . 
local government was about to introduce a, Bill to disfianchise 

Indians.road out the report to the traders and others present 

and explained the situation as well as 1 could, suggesting that Indians 
should strenuously resist this attack upon their rights. They agreed 
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but declared that they could not fight the battle themselves and there¬ 
fore urged me to stay on. The same night 1 drew up a position to 
be presented to the Legislative Council. A telegram was sent to the 
Government requesting them to delay the proceedings. A committee 
was formed with Sheth Abdulla Haji Adam as Chairman and the 
telegram was sent in his name. The further reading of the Bill was 
postponed for two days. The position was the first ever sent by 
Indians to a South African Legislature. It was South African Indians’ 
first experience of such a mode of procedure and a new thrill of 
enthusiasm passed througli the cominuiiity. Meetings were held 
everyday. The requisite funds were soon oversubscribed. Within 
a month a memorial with 10,000 sigiutures wns forwarded to Lord 
Bipon and the immediate task I bad set before myself was aceomplish- 
ed".®* 

Mahatma Clandhi founded the Natal Indian Con:>ie.‘<s at this 
time (1894). The Natal Legislative Council ignored the Indian re¬ 
presentation and as noted above, passed flic Fianehise Bill and sent 
it for Her Majesty’s approval. iMaliatma (landlii’s efloits, however,, 
did not go in vain. Joseph CliambciJain, Her Majesty’s Hecretaiy 
of State for Colonies, refused to advi'.e Ko^al assent to the Bill. lIis 
letter to the Prime Minister of Natal will be lead with interest. 
“Electorsof important constituencies in (lieat Bii'ain have considered 
Indian gentlemen worthy not ineiely to exercise the Iranchiso, but 
to represent them in the House ol Commons. I desiie, however, to 
guard myself from the supposition that I regard this question meiely 
from the point of view afforded by the experience of this country, 
and that I have not paid due ivgaul lo local eoiisideialions. It is 
manifestly the intention uiid desne of voiir Govrininent that the 
destinies of the colony of Natal shall continiic to he shaped by the 
Anglo-Saxon race; and tliai the possibilit) of an> preponderant influx 
of the Asiatic voter.^ should be averted .... But tlie Bill under con- 
sideraticn involves in a common disability all natives ol India without 
exception, and provides no machinery by which an Indian can free 
himself from this disability, whatever his intelligence, his education 
or his state in the country, and to assent to this measme would be 
to pot an affront on the people of India such as no British Parliament 
could be a party to”.®* 

® Satyagraha in Suu*Ji Africa by M, K. Gandhi, Fart I, Chapter, VT. 

“ Quoted in Tndian$ Abroad Directory by 8. Waiz, p. 478. Also in Verdict on South 
A Jrieu by 1*. S. Joahi, pp. 64-66. 
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The Bill, modified on the advice of Chamberlain, was re-introdnoed 
in the Natal le^'islature in 1896. Sir John liobiBBon, the mover of the 
Bill summed it up in the following wirda : “This Bill will disqualify 
all persons who are precluded by viitne of their experience from 
the exercise of the high piivilege of citizenship*’. The Bill was an 
improvement upon its predecessor inasmuch as it left the ‘ defer 
open for the admission of Indians to the J'arliamentary franchise 
as soon as India become a self-governing dominion’’,'* Even 
before the acquisition of self-govern neut by India, the Governor of 
Natal might make exceptions in the cases of tho>o Indian settlers 
whose names were already on the Volets’ ftoll and who were 'otherwise 
qualified and competent’. The Bill, pa.-^ed hy the Natal legislature, 
received Royal assent in due course and was placed on the statute- 
book as the Franchise Act, 18%, (Act 8, 18 j 0). A handful of Indians. 
who.se names were on tlie Voters’ Roll at the time, continued to enjoy 
parliamentary ftancliise even after the passing of the Act. But no 
Indian, who was not already a voter in 189G, could acquire parliamen¬ 
tary franchite in future. 

While Natal became more and more anti-Indian. Ten-ion in 
Natal went on mounting in consequence. In the closing years of the 
19th century, the Indian population in the colony was almost equal 
in number to the Europe.in. The number of free or 'passenger’ 
Indians had been on the inciease lor .‘•omc lime. The European 
settlers felt uno‘;ay and tlio smouldering fire of fear and hatred finally 
burst out in anti Indian liots in 1897. Mahatma Gandhi had come 
back to India in the middle of 1890. He utilised his stay in India 
by meeting prominent national leaders and by addres.'.ing a number 
of public meetings. He had also published a pamphlet on the Indian 
question in Houth Afrii’a. Indi.ius at home were thus acqraiuted 
with the grievanccE of their compatriots abroad. Iiuorrett repoits of 
Malatma Gandhi’s activities reached Natal and England. The 
Reuter cabled to Natal that Gandhi had made European Natal appear 
in India "as black as his own face ’. The latter become fuiious. 

The Indian settlers wanted Gandbiji to be back in their midst. 
A cable to this effect reached him while he was in Calcutta. He 
responded to the call and immediately sailed for Durban with bis 
family. Two ships—S. S. Courland and S. S. Naderi—steamed into 
file port of Durban on the 18lh or 19th of December, 1896, with* about 
800 Indian immigrants on board. Half of them were bound for the 


^ Initans Oveneas, 1888 1949, by 0. Eosdapi, p. 88S. 
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Transvaal Gandbiji and family were on S. S. Courland. Gandhiji, 
it must be noted, had nothing to do with the iminigrantB. Pia arrival 
simultaneously with them was a coincidence pure and simple. 

There had been cases of plague at Bombay at the lime the ships 
weighed anchors. They were therefore put under quarantine for 
five days. But the quarantine order had more than health reasons 
behind it and the passengers were not allowed to disembark on the 
expiry of the period of quarantine. 

The European residents of Durban had been in the meanwhile 
agitating for the repatriation of the passcngeis on board the Naderi 
and the Courland and their agitation was one of the reasons for the 
quarantine order. The Europeans were holding monster meetings 

everyday. As Gandhiji puts it, “.]:)iirban had become the 

scene of an unequal duel. On one side there was a handful of poor 
Indians and a few of their English friends, and on the other were 
ranged the white men, strong in arms, in numbers, in education and 
in wealth. They had also the backing of the state, for the Natal 
Government openfy helped them. Mr. Ilaiiy Escouibe, who was 
the most influential of the members of the (Natal'. Cabinet, openly 
took part in their meetings.” ““ 

Gandhiji was the real target of the attack. There were two 
charges against him— 

(a) that during Lis stay in India in 3890, he ! ad indulged in 
unmerited condemnation of the Natal Europeans; 

(h) “that with a view to Swamping Natal with Indians he had 
specially brought the two shiploads of passengers to settle there.” 

The quarantine of the Courland and the Naderi, as noted above, 
was not due to reasons of health alone. It reall\ sought to force 
the passengers aboard the slearaors to return to India by intimid¬ 
ating them or Dada Abdulla aud Co., the propiietois of the Couiland 
and the agents of the proprietors of the Naderi. The passengers 
were threatened with dire consequences, if they landed—“If you 
do not go back, you will surely be pushed into the sea. But if you 
consent to return, you may even get your passage money back.” 

To make a long story short, the Indian passengers were at last 
pillowed to disembark on January 1,‘J, 1807. Gandhiji and family 
were advised by Mr. Escombe to land at dusk, when the Port 
Superintendent would escort them to their destination. On the. 


“ The story of My Experiments with Truth by M. K. Gandtii fl’hoeni* Preas. 
London, Edition), Pt. Ill, p. 1S8. 

^ tbii. (quoted). 
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advice of Mr. Laughton, a Durban lawyer and an old friend, Gandhiji 
decided otherwise. His wife and chi'dren were sent to the house of 
his friend and client, Mr Rustomji, (iandhiji himself landed at about 
4-30 p.m. in the Company of Mr. Laughton and proceeded on foot 
to Mr. Ttustoinji’s place about two miles from the port. 

Let Gandhiji say what followed : “ As soon as we landed, some 
youngsters recogiiited ire and shouted ‘Gandhi’ Gandhi’. About 
half a dozen men rushed to the spot and joined in the shouting. Mr. 
Laughton feared that the crowd might swell and hailed a rickshaw 
. . .But the youngsters. . frighttned the iickshaw hoy out of his 
life and he look to his heels. As we went ahead, the crowd continued 
to swell, until it became impossible to proceed farther. They first 
caught hold of Mr. Laughton and separated ns. 

Then they j oiled me with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs, 
some one snatched awav my turban, while otliers began to batter and 
kick me. I fainted and caught hold of the front railings of a bouse 
and stood tlieie to get my breath. But i*; was ini posable. They 
came upon me boving and batteiing. The wife of the Police Super¬ 
intendent, who knew me, happened to be passing by. The brave 
lady came up, of ened her paia.^’o! though there was no sun then, and 
stood betwetn the crowd and me. This check’d the fury of the 
mob, a.s it was difficult for thorn to deliver blows on me without 
harming Mrs, Alexander the wife of the Police Superintendent). 

‘‘ Meanwhile an Indian youth who witnessed the incident had run 
to the Police station. The Police Superintendent Mr Alexander, 
sent a posse of men to ring me round and Chcoit me safely to my desti¬ 
nation, They ariivcd in time.”®* and took him first to the police 
station, which lay on tlie way to Rustomji’s house. Mr. Alexander 
suggested that Gandhiji shou’d take shelter in the police station. 
The latter however cxpres.<!ed his desire to proceed to Rnstomji*s 
place. He thanked the Alexander^ and said tliat his assailants would 
eertainly ‘quiet down’ when they realized their mi.^-takes and that 
he had trust in then sense of fairness ” 

Escorted by a ftolice foice, Gandhiji safely reached the house 
of Mr. Rustomji. He had bruises all over, but no abrasions 
except in one place. Dr Dadiboijor, tho shij'’H doc'or who was 
present on the spot, rendered tho best po.‘>sible help. ’ 

European lowdies got scent and surrounded Rustomji s house 
before long and demanded the surrender of Gandhi. The presence 
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q£ mind of Mr. Alexander, who had arrived there in the mean¬ 
while, saved <he situation and averted what might have been a 
horrible catastrophe. He sent Gandhiji to the police station in the 
uniform of an Indian police constable. The mob dispersed after 
making suie that Gandhiji was not in the house.*® Humanity with 
gratefully remember the Alexanders for all time to come. Nrftal 
Indians recognised their eei vices by presenting tuitably engraved gold ■ 
watches to them. 

The Briti^-h Govern nent infonned the Governinent of Natal that 
the assailants of Gandhi should be prosecuted. Gandhiji, on his part, 
surprised all-friends and foes ahke-by issuing a statement the tension 
prevailing in Natal and by refu.sing to initiate legal proceedings against 
bis assailants. A ‘coolie’ from enslaved India spoke in the voice and 
accents of the eon of Man! The new star had risen well above the 
horizon. 

Gandhiji next tried to acquaint the British public with the South 
African Indian f|nestion. He wrote to Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., 
Sir Wiliiain Wedderburn, Sir William Hunter and Sir Mancherjee 
Bhabnagri and to various depaitinents of tiie Biitish Government, 

The steam-roller of racialism set in motion bj the Governinent of 
Natal moved on in the meanwhile. The disfiancbisenient of Indians 
was followed by Act 1 of 1897, whicli prohibited immigration into 
Natal except on certain conditions. All fresh immigrants had to pass 
a prescribed dictation test in a European language. Each such immi¬ 
grant had further to be in possession of a specified amount of money 
at the time of his or her entry into Natal The right of free entry 
into South Africa granted by the London Convention of 1884 was thus 
nullified by Act 1 of 1897, whicli was approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Secretary of State for India however wrote at the 
time of the promulgation of the Fiirt Immigration Hestriction Ordi¬ 
nance by the Goveniinect of Natal in 1897 that it could be accepted 
only if “it is applied equally to immigiants from all countries and is 
not based on difterences of race and colour”. He however blessed the 
prohibition of immigration in principle in his despatch of2lgtJuly, 
1897 in the following woids : ‘‘We regret the necessity for restrictions 
which exclude the British Indian subjects from South Africa, but 
accept the prohibition of further immigration in order to secure thp 
fair treatment of those who are lawfully settled there. We are there- 

« Vide Salffagraham South Afitea by M.K. Gandhi (Pt. I Chapter IS) acd thd 
Story of My Experiments w.th Truth by M. K. Gandhi (Pho-nix Pre«, London Kdi-ion) Pt. 
Ill, pp. 160*63. 
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fore entitled to demand fair and equitable treatment involving com¬ 
plete equality before the law for those Indians who have already been 
allowed to settle in Natal, or wlio might hereafter under the new 
immigration law be permitted to do so”**. 

The Dealers’ Licence Act, 1897, (Act 18, 1897) sought to impose 
restrictions on Asian trade in Natal for the first time. It laid down 
that all traders—Asian and otherwise must obtain trade licences in 
future. The actual granting of licences however made all the 
difference. The Licensing Officer of the Durban Municipal Council 
admitted peiliaps with a feeling of pride in 1921 : “A European 
licences is granted as a matter of course, whereas an Indian licence 
is refused as a matter of course, if it is a new one”*®. Act 18, it 
should be noted, governed (he issue of licences in municipal areas only. 
Trade licences were withheld fio.u those who failed to keep their 
books in English. Ijicencing Officers were appointed by Town 
Councils or Town Doards to issue annual licences in boroughs and 
townships to wholesale and retail traders. These Officers had the sole 
discretion of granting or refusing licenses. AppeMs against their 
decisions did not lie in any court of law. Section C of the Act how¬ 
ever permitted appeals against the decisions of a Licensing Officer to 
the Town Council or the Town J3jard, which employed him or to a 
special board of three pai.sous appomtel by the Administrator. Rightly 
did the Secretary of State for India observe : “A law which requires a 
licence to he taken for carrying on any whole.sale or retail trade of 
whatever description and leaves it m the absolute discretion of one or 
two authorities to grant or refuse suoii licenses as they think fit, un¬ 
fettered by any rule or principle, is without precedent. 

“Such law would obviously be open under any circumstances to 
grave abuse and the danger of its abuse is inevitably increased when 
it is liable to be used only against one sociion of the population, and 
when (lie final decision on any question arising under it is entrusted 
to a Municipality or other local body”*'. The Secretary of State for 
India requested at the same time that the grounds on which licences 
might be refused should be specified in anothei Act, if the law in 
question was at all thought necessary. 

Act 18, 1897, was grossly abused. On appeal against refusal of 
licences in a number of cases, the Judges passed severe strictures on 
the licensing authorities. Chief Justice Sir Walter Wregg remarllted 

Quoted in Verdict on South Africa by P. S. Jokbi, p. 67. 

Quoted in Indiant ih South Africa Ity Blmskar Appa^aroy, p. 20. 

Confidential Memorandum eubmittcd bp the Government tf India DepuMion to 
he Government of South Africa, May It, 1926, p. 41 para. 6. 
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in course of his judgment on the appeal of Somnath Maharaj that a 
Licensing Officer should not be in the employ of a Town Council. Nor 
should he be, the Judge continued, in the confidence of the Council**. 
The proceedings of the Town Council were quashed by the learned 
Judge and tlie appeal was admitted. What struck one as being wrong 
in this case was”, he observed, “that the copy of the record should^ be 
withheld. The application was made to the Council by the appellant 
for a copy of the record and the reasons why the licence had been 
refused. There was nothing wrong in the application. It was one, 
which, in the interests of justice, should have been granted. But it 
was refused. And when the appellant’s counsel (Gandhiji) camo 
before the Court, he was in the dark as to the record and he did not 
know what vias operating in the mind of the Licensing Officer.”*’ 
The action of the Town Gouucil was characteiised by Sir Walter as 
“oppressive", “unjudicial" and "improper." 

The year 1898 ^^as a bad one for the Indian trader.s in Natal. 
A large number of Indian hcence-holdei •< in Durban and New Castle 
were refused the renewals of tlieir licence**. The (!hief Justice of 
Natal held that the Supreme Court had appellate jurisdiction over 
the decisions of the Town Councils in their capacity as licensing 
authorities. The Privy Council disagreed. The Secietary of State 
for Colonies observed that it was unlorturiate thet ngmieved parties 
should be deprived of the right of appeal because there was a 
difference of opinion over the interpretation of a statute. He sugges¬ 
ted that the Government of Natal should issue a ciicular to all local 
authorities that unless they exercised with “reasonable liberality” 
the powers given to them by Act 18 of 1897, the Act itself might be 
reconsidered. The Government of Natal agreed and circularised 
the local bodies accordingly. The circular had a salutory effect, albeit 
temporary. 

The Secretary of the Slate for Colonies wrote to tiic Government 
of Natal in May, 1899, that the dealers, who are refused licence.s, 
should be given the righi of appeal to Natal Supreme Court. Emi¬ 
gration from India, he feared, might other\vi«e stop.** The Govern¬ 
ment of India too wrote a similar letter to the Government of Natal 
one year later (July 1900). The Licensing authorities would not 
'however mend their ways. “In Durban”, writes Mr. L. E. Neame, 
*‘the Act (Act 18, 1897) has been admittedly utilized in order to 

Ibid,, p, 40. 

Ibtd., p. 60. 

** Ibid,f p. 64, Letter no. 12901 d. May 20, 1809. 
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prevent Indian merchants opening op shops in particular streets. 
The Licensing ofBcer is the servant of a body of white shop-keepers. 
He . . . . can hardly be expected to saicrifice his appointment by 
opposing those who employ hiin.”*^ 

The tables below show how Indians were discriminated against 
in the naatter of issuing trade-licences : 

Licences Issued in Durban 


To Indians To Nou-lndiaas 

lf<95-1908 11,7(15 20,472 

Number of Licensed Dealers in ^,alal 

Indians Non-Todians 

'1904 1,:134 1,930 

1908 1,008 2,034 


In 3900, the Government of Natal ordered that adult children— 
male nnd female—of indenture expired Indian*? must each pay an 
annual tax of i' 3 for stay in Natal. A similar tax, the reader may 
reiiiember, had already been imposed on the parents of such children 
in 1895. 

Thus ended the 19th centur\ on the South African Scene and it 
closed o ninously foi the Iiidi.ui Settler.". They had been pushed 
out of the Orange Fiee Slate. Natal, which had invited Indians to 
Sooth Africa less than fift;^ ^ears ago and the South .Vfrican Republic 
(the Transval) had reduced them to a position of perpetual ii feriority 
to the European settlers. They were given to understand that they 
were undesirable outlanders, unwanted interlopers. Greater hard¬ 
ships and more degrading humiliation awaited them. 

The Anti-Indian feeling of white South Africa is an amalgam, 
an outcome of economic competition, racial prejudiee and fear 
complex, among others. Mr. Chainberlein wrote in 1895 : “I believe 
them (the Indian settlers) to be a peaceable, law-abiding and 
meritorious body of persons, and T can only hope that, even as 
matters stand, their undoubted industry and intelligence, and their 
indomitable perseverance, will suflSce to overcome any obstacles which 
may now face them in the pursuit of their avocations". 

The Indian trader was and is disLked by his European Counter¬ 
part because there is a clash of interest between the two. The 
former is able to undersell’ his European rival partly because he 


<< The Aeiatie Danger m the Colontes, p. 85. 
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spends much less on bis living than the latter. The Europeans cite 
this fact in support of their contention that the Indians have a low 
standard of living. The Indian, they say, can live “on the smell of 
an oil-rag.’’** The Europeans seem to have foigotten that it is they 
who have created conditions to depress the Indian standard of living. 
The doors of good, and necessarily expensive, hotels and restaurjints 
are, for example, closed to Indians. They are compelled to pationise 
the inferior and cheaper ones in consequence. Their “disabilities 
compel (them) to practise economics which are so distasteful to them 
as to any other self-respecting citizen.Tim Indians do not 
generally drink. But the hquer bill of ihe aveiage White S wth 
African is a rather heavy one. Gambling at the races and alsowhere, 
expensive sports, and luxuries have inflated while wages and a 
thousand extravagances and one enter into the high cost of living 
among the Europeans. 

“There is no greater cultiva'or of tlie l.ind in the woild than the 
Indian. There ^is no agriculturist so patient, fl'here is no agricul¬ 
turist more industrious and steady.But the wages paid to . 
him are scandalously low, 1*. '2-10 shs. a mouth was almost 
the maximum he could expect in 1927. The barracks or living 
quarters on the plantations were lery often unfit for human habita¬ 
tion, the white-wash on the outside being the only respectable thing 
about them. The low wages paid to them have rot been a little 
responsible for keeping down their standard of living. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s ludbterly analysis of the genesis and niture 
of the anti-Indian feelings in Natal is well worth quoting : “But 
the Indians gave more than had been expected of tlieiii. They grew 
large quantities of vegetables. Thc^ introduced a number of Indian 
varieties and made it possible to grow the local varieties cheaper. 
They also introduced the mango. Nor did thenr emeiprise stop at 
agriculture. They entered trade. They purchased land for building, 
and many raised themselves from the status of labourers to that of 
owners of land and houses. Merchants from India followed them 
and settled there for trade. 

“The white traders were alarmed. When they first welcomed 
the Indian labourers, they bad not reckoned with their buBuieBs skill. 
They might be tolerated as independent agriculturists, but their 
competition in trade could not be brooked. 

*** Bislum Fiiher's STticl« in tbs Modern Review Q927i, 

« J6«. 

U Ibid^ 
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''This so\^ed the ?eed of the eDtaganism to the Indians. Many 
other factors contributed to its growth. Our different ways of living, 
our simplicity, our contentment with small gains, our indifference to 
the Laws of hygiene and sanitation, our slownets in keeping our 
Burroundiugs clean and tidy, and our stinginess in keeping our 
bouses in good repair all these combined with difference in religion, 
contributed to fan the flame of antagonism. Through legislation this 
antagonism found its expression in the disfranchising bill and the bill 
to impose a tax on the indentured Indians. Independent of legisla¬ 
tion a number of pinpricks had already been started.’”* 

Mabel Palmer observes tliat European Natal’n attitude and policy 
can be understood and even excused, if we remember the position of 
the early settleis in the colony. They were a microscopic minority 
among an oveiwhelmiug majoniy of barbarians. “Segregation a 
hundred years ago”, she obseives, “was piobably necessary if the 

standards of white civilization were to be preserved. The 

tragedy is that a policy intended to prevent the Whites being pulled 
down to the level of the Bantu is now being applied to prevent brown 
* and black from rising 10 the standard of European civilization, and 
is indeed undermining White civilization itself in South Africa by 
basing it on the exploited labour of Semi-Servile classes.”®’ 


The Shry of My Erpenments in'/i Tiuth by M. K. (5ar'dlii (Pliocnix press, 
Lccdon, Edition , Pi. II, pp 1211-30 

Natal's Indian Problem, pp. 10-11. 
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Nar Singh (1834-50) 

At the time of Gambhir Singh’s death in 1834, Prince Chandra 
Kiiti was only two years’old. Accordingly Nar Singh became the 
regent and took over the admiuibtration of the country. Ho gave 
ample proof of his leadership and heroism during the last war. But 
the successive attempts of different aspirants to the throne did not 
allow him to rule peacefully. The first occurred in 1838, In that 
year Tarring Komba, the eldest son of Rabino Chandia, made a raid 
with three hundred followers from Cachar. They were defeated and 
dispersed by Nar Bingh’s foices. Tarring Komba was killed within 
a short period. Jogindro Singh, the eldest son of Marjit, tiied to 
invade the countiy. But he and his brother were both kiMed in the 
hills on their way to the valley. Tribhubanjit and Kara Singh, two 
sons of Chourajit, also made a vain attempt to captuie the tliione and 
were killed. In 1844 after an unsuccessful attempt when Maharani 
Kutnudini Devi, the mother of Chandra Kirti, kft with her son for 
Cachar, Nar Singh formally ascended the throne. The last attempt to 
dislodge him was made by Melai Komba and his brother, descendants 
of Raja Charairongba. They invaded the valley from Cachar. Nar 
Singh’s forces defeated them. Mclai Komba s brother was killed, and 
he himself was taken piisoner. “lie was executed by being put into 
a basket and flung into the river. This was the last political execution 
up to 1873‘. 

Rel.itionship between Manipur and the British Government 

After the death of Govinda Chandra, the ruler of Cachar, Gam¬ 
bhir Singh made an appeal to the British Government to give him 
that territory on lease. But why it was not given to him has already 
been discussed in the previous chapter. The boundary between Mani* 
pur State and the newly formed Cachar District still remained 
undefined. This and other petty incidents created misunderstanding 
betw^n Manipur and British India. Finally the Governor-General 
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and Council communicated the following resolution to Gambhir Singh 
in 1833 — 

“First —The Raja will, agreeably to instructions received, without 
delay, remove his tbana from Chandrapur, and establish it on the 
eastern bank of the Jiri. 

Second —The Raja will, in no way obstruct the trade carried on 
between the two countries by Bengalee and Manipuri merchants. He 
will not exact heavy duties, and he will make a monopoly of no 
articles of merchandise whatsover. 

Third —The Raja will in no way prevent the Nagas inhabiting the 
Kala Naga and Naonjai langes of hilH from selling or barterting* 
ginger, cotton, popper, and every other article, the produce of their 
country, in the Rlains of Kachar, at the Hanskaudi and Oodherban 
Bazars as has been their custom 

Fourth —With regard to the road commencing from the eastern 
bank of the Giri, and continued ria Kala Naga and Kowpum as far as 
the valley of Mampur, after this road has been finislied, the Raja will 
keep it in repairs, so as to enable laden bullocks to pass during the 
cold and dty seasons-. Further, at the making of the road, if British 
officers he sent to examine or superintend the same, the Raja will 
agree to everything these officers may nigpesl. 

Fifth —With lelcrence to the inteicouise already existing between 
the territories of the British Govt., and those of the Raja, if the inter¬ 
course he further extended, it will be well in every respect, and it will 
he highly advantageous to both the Raja and his country. In order, 
therefore, that tliis may speedily lake place, the Raja at the requisition 
<»f the British Govt, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist in the 
corislvnclion of the road. 

Sixth —In the event of the war with the Burmese, if the troops 
be sent to Manipur either to piotect the country or to advance the 
Ningthi, the Raja, at the requisition of the British Govt, will provide 
hill porters to assist in transporting ammunitions and baggage of such 
troops. 

Seventh—lu the event of anything happening on the eastern 
frontier of the Briiish tcrntoiies the Raja will, when lequired, assist 
the British Govt, with a iiortion of his troops. 

Eighth —The Raja will be answerable for all the ammunition he 
lecfives from the British Govt, and will, for the information of the 
British Govt, give in every month a statement of expenditure to the 
British officer attached to the levy.” 
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To those clauses it was added that *‘the two ranges of hills Kala 

Naga.and Noonj’ai, which are situated between the eastern 

and western bends of the Barak, we will give up all claim.give 

him the line of the Jiri and the western bend of the Barak as a boun¬ 
dary, provided the Kaja agrees to the whole of what is written in this 
paper.” 

Maharaja Gainbhir Singh accepted those terms. All the provi¬ 
sions of the above treaty with the exception of the last remained in 
force*. The last one became inoperative when the British officer 
connected with the Manipur Ijevy was withdrawn. 

The terms of the above treaty speak of mainly economic and 
military alliance between Manipur and the British Government. 
The latter being more powerful might often have its will prevailed 
upon the former on common matters. 

But Manipur was undoubteadly free from any political bondage 
during the time of Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh. Government of 
India was wise, enough to allow Manipur lo exist as an independent 
state, between the two frontiers of the British and the Burmese. The- 
presence of Manipur levy, financed by the British Government 
and commanded by British officers, within the slate may lead to 
some doubt. The circums'-ances under which the Manipur Bevy 
was raised have already been slated in the previous chapter. The 
necessity of Manipur Levy from the British side ended after the 
annexation of Cachar and conclusion of the Anglo-Manlpur treaty of 
1833. It was retained one year more under British control for the 
prevention of any uprising in Manipur, which might follow the death 
of Gambhir Singh. After one year when it was found that Nar Singh 
was capable of maintaining peace, the command and icsponsibilily of 
the Manipur Levy was handed over to the Manipur Government in 
1835®. Major Grant, Commandant of the Jjevy, after handing over 
his charge left Manipur. Capt. Gordon'who had been serving as 
adjutant since 1627, was appointed by the British Government as 
Political Agent in Manipur. Besides liiin another British Oflicer Capt. 
Pemberton was then serving in Manipur. He entered Manipur in 
1825 along with Gambhir Singh and since then he had been busy in 
collecting information about Manipur. In 1835, he was appointed by 
the British Government as Joint Commissioner in Manipui*. He was 
posted by the British Governnrent “for preservation of a friendly 
intercourse and as a medium of communication with the Manipur 
Government and as occasion may require, with the Burmese authori¬ 
ties on the frontier and more especially to prevent border feuds, which 
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might lead to hostilities between (he Maniptiries and the Burmese." * 
It is quite evident (hat the duty of the Political Agent in Manipur 
was like that of an Ambassador. Mr. Gordon remained as Political 
Agent in Manipur till his death in 1844. He was succeeded by 
Mc-Culloch, As long as Nar Singh lived the Political Agent main* 
tained strict neutrality in the internal political affairs of Manipur. 
Their business also was not affected by occasional political uprisings.* 

CoNSPin.\cY OF Mahar.\ni Kumudini Devi 

Maharani Kumudini Devi was the mother of Prince Chandra 
Kirti. When Gambhir Singh died Chandra Kirti was only two 
years old. The Maharani always had an apprehension lest the 
JRegent Nar Singh should finally usurp the throne.' There was, of 
course, no cause for such apprehension. The Maharani and her son 
were looked after with due honour. Debendra Singh a brother of 
Nar Singh was very much jealous of the power and prosperity of 
Nar Singh. But in view of the popularity enjoyed by’Nar Singh it 
was not possible for him to bring about his fall by a direct action. 
So he thought ii best to set the Maharani against the Regent. Some 
of his agents became successful in convincing her that Nar Singh 
would soon banish or murder Cbandta Kirti and formally ascend the 
throne. The Maharani who had already such suspicion in her mind, 
blindly fell into that trap.* She soon won over Thangal, Paosang, 
Mantriniayum Nabin Singh. Nabm Singh suggested by Debendra 
Singh presented before the Maharani a plot to murder Nar Singh and 
got her approval. Debendra, however remained always behind the 
scene without involving himself directly in all these affairs. His idea 
was that if Nar Singh was killed he could easily occupy the throne 
by removing Chandra Kirti. But in case the plan failed Chandra 
7\irti with bis mother w’ould surelj be banished. He would, there¬ 
fore, reniaiu safe, and after the death of Nar Singh there would be 
no difficulty in bis ascending tlie throne. 

lu 1844, one day while Nar Singh was deeply engaged in medita¬ 
tion in the temple of Govindaji, Nabin Singh, according to the 
preconceived plan went there to murder him. Fortunately Nar Singh 
could escape with his I'fe, though severely injured. Nabin Singh was 
caught and beheaded by the guards then and there.* According to 
the*treaty of 1833 a road was being constructed from Jirighat to 
Bishnupur with the co-operation of the government of Manipur and 
Under the supervision of Capt Guthrie since 1837. The work con¬ 
tinued up to 1844 ** while Nar Singh was attacked by Nabiu SinjB^» 

4-.J040P-XII 
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neither the political agent Capt. Gordon nor his assistant was in the 
valley. They had been away to visit the construction of ihe new 
road. After the failure of that plot the Maharani with her son 
accompanied by Thangal and Paosang made her way to Caobar and 
placed herself and the son under the protection of the British. At 
the time of their flight they avoided the new road. So the Political 
Agent or his assistant did not meet them on the way.” Nar Singh 
“ suspecting the complicity of the Maharani in the attempt on his 
life did not hesitate to proclaim himself Baja, and although the 
British Government were not quite satisfied with the arrangement it 
was allowed to pass.” 

Large Scale Entrance of Kukis in Manipur : 

The Kuki’s are a wandering race consisting of several tribes, 
different from the Manipuris and the Nagas. “ Their original home 
cannot be correctly ascertained, but there seem to be traces of them 
as far south as the Malaya Peninsula.” They wore first heard of as 
Kukis, in Manipur between 1830 and 1840 ; though tribes of the 
same race had long been subject to the Baja of Manipur. The new 
immigrants begun to pour into the hill tracts of Manipur from the 
south, in large numbers driving away other inhabitants. Nar Singh 
bad just then formally ascended the threno and there wore still 
chances of intestine quarrels. Under these circumstances, it was 
not possible for him to cope with the situation. He sought the 
co-operation of the Political Agent Me. Culloch. Mr. Me. Culloch 
noticed that the Kukis had been driven north by more powerful 
tribes and that their first object was to secure land for cultivation. 
As they arrived, he settled them down in different places on the 
exposed frontier. Me. Culloch advanced them large sums from his 
own pocket, assigning different duties to each chief’s followers. 
Some were taken into irregular troops. Thus within a short period 
thousands of fierce Kukis were settled down as peaceful subjects of 
Manipur. Me. Culloch’s success in this affair was highly appreciated 
—both by the government of Manipur and the British.’® 

The Maharanrs Appeal to the British Government: 

It has already been mentioned that the Maharani with prince 
Chandra Kirti, arriving at Caebar, placed themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the British Government. A small guard of sepoys was 
appointed for their security. For their support an allowance of 
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Rb. 100 was allowed to them from the Kubo coiupeusation money. 
They stayed nearly five years at Cachar. During this period the 
Mabarani to restore the throne to Chandra Kirti made many appli¬ 
cations to the British Government. At that time they did not like 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Manipur and remained silent. 
The Maharani, thinking that the assistance of Capt. Jenkins,' Com¬ 
missioner of Assam might be useful for her cause, proceeded to 
Assam to consult with him. After she had some correspondence with 
him, she was advised to refer the matter to the Political Agent of 
Manipur. Thus spending nearly a year in Assam she returned to 
Cachar, where she remained until the death of Nar Singh in i860.'* 

Death of Nar Singh : 

* In the year 1850, Cholera broke out in the Manipur valley in 
epidemic form. Large numbers of people died of it. Maharaja Nar 
Singh was also attacked with it and was taken in its toll. His 
brother, “ Debendia Singh, a man of less firmness and talent than 
.Nar Singh, assumed the Raj, it is said in the Political Agent’s 
correspondence ol the lime, at the request of Nar Singh. According 
to the Manip\iri authorities, Nar Singh was averse to his succeeding 
him desired the restoration of (Jamhhir Singh’s son Chandra Kirti 
Singh. He is said also to have exhorted his three sons to proceed to 
Cachar, and render ev'^ry assistance in their power to further this 
end.” Debeiidra Singh, however, did not lose a moment to capture 
the power as soon as Nar Singh d'fd. The three son.s of Nar Singh 
immediately fled to Cachar and were reported to be in communica¬ 
tion with the party of the Chandra Kirti Singh.''’ 

The anceslois of Brahmin community beaiing the titles of 
‘Brajamayum’ and *Ar»oubam* came to Mauii'ur during the time of 
Gambliir Singh, those of ‘Kulinmajum’ and ‘Gosainmayum’ came 
during the time of Nar Singh. A certain Brahmin came fiom 
Shantipur. He came to he known as Brajainayum since he worship¬ 
ped Gopalji. ‘Auaubam’ came from a Brahmin family of Agartala. 
Kulinmayum came from a ‘Kuhn’ Bandopadhyaya family of Baraha- 
nagar near Calcutta. ‘Closainmayum’ also came from Shantipur 
from a Goswami family. Acharya Brahmiu also came from Khara- 
daha in Assam. In Manipur he came to be known as ‘Warilibam,’ 
meaning story-teller.** 

Maharaja Nar Singh was a patron of Kirtuu. The style of Kirtau 
known as ‘Nipa-palla’ was highly doveloiied in his time. All the 
participants of this kirtan are males. They put on large turbaA 
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‘mala* and large folded cloth. 'Dhop-malla* which is held at the 
time of Jhulon jatra was introduced at the time of Gambhir Singh 
and Nar Singh. The idea of that *pa11a-kiitan* oiiginated from 
Thakur Krishnadas Gobwami. The princesses of the royal family 
used to participate in 'Jala-keli' (devotional play in water) and 
‘Baslfeswari-palla’. Generally the princesses of Nar Singh's family 
used to perform 'Jala-keli* acting as Krishna and Hadha and throw¬ 
ing water in each other’s body. The princesses of Jai Singh’s family 
preferred to play ‘Kasha’ with Sri Krishna singing the songs of 
‘Easheswari-palla’.” Nar Singh thus not belonging to the direct 
royal line enjoyed the warmth of his people’s heart on account of 
his versatile qualities and contributions. Ills descendants also bear 
the title of Kajknmar. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF VENICE 


Du, Miss Indira Sauk 4 r 

Venice is a dream city for poets and artists. Its structure is 
fantastic. Its old history and artistic yreatness have given the city 
a special importance. Inspite of the passing of time this city remains 
unique in the woild. The topographic position is very peculiar and 
stikes the eye of visitors, no matter if they are come by sea, land or 
air. 

The lagoon which surrounds Venice is connected with the sea 
by means ol the Lido-Canal and the Malamocco-Canal. Durin" 
spring and autumn, when Scirocco v\ind8 blow, then the usual water- 

level rises in the canals and .some-times o^erflows the narrow laues. 

The people have tried to strengthen the basic structures of their 
hou.ses bj using large planks of wood, in ordei to isolate the walls. 

In the inodein age of technical advanceineut, wc can still enter 
Venetian homes by using the water-route. The l.igoon is not 
disturbed by the noise of the mainland. There are no cars in the 
centre cf the city and 5 et it is a paradox, when we recall that it 
possesses the biggest autogarage in Eutope. We never see horses 
or coaches here. lu.stead of trams and autobuses there are motor¬ 
boats and steam-boats known as 'motoscafi' and ‘vaporetli,’ plying up 
and down the canals. The gondola with its gay gondoliers still 
remain the chief means of transportation in this city. 

^'euice is composed of one bundled islands. There are about 
one hundred and fifty canals and four hundred bridges. These groups 
of islands have gtven the city a kind of a pear-shape intersected in 
the centra by the ‘Canal Grande'. There aie also about 2,500 small 
lanes. 

There is a stip of land on the East side known as the Lido. 
This is a famous summer resort and has a wonderful beach for 
swimming. It forms a natural dam which protects the city from 
being wiped away by the sea. Venice is so charraiug that it always 
attracts visitors to this oasis of beauty and peace. But the city does 
not live on its ancient, historic and artistic past alone. The 
*Venetians are conscious that it is not possible to live on memories. 
So they have built up an industrial centre at Marghera and a trade 
centre at Mestre. The beautiful palaces, glorious nEionuments an# 
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churches that decorate this city are surrounded on the outskirts by 
factories and industrial plants. Hence we see, that the world-wide 
reputation which Venetian comuierce used to enjoy, still maintains 
its position op to this day. 

* Histoiuo Glimpses: 

During the time of the Holy Boman Empire, the lagoon ‘Veneta’ 
was scantily inhabited by fishermen and farmers. With foreign 
invasions and pressure from without, the inhabitants receded more 
and more into the mainland. The Huns and the West Goths flocked 
into the country and formed new settlements there. Venice i.s 
supposed to have been built in the year 4-M. The Venetian people 
began to elect their rulers. The first Doge of Venice was Paola 
Lucio Anafeslo. 

Venice came under the influence of Byzantine- culture. Its 
importance grew and it formed a natural link between the Byzantine 
and the Holy Boman Empire. Its special geographical position 
favoured commercial expansion. Pirates were driven out of the 
Dalmatian coast. The Bepublic of Venice won great repute and 
enjoyed privileges. In 1177 it was able to play a diplomatic part in 
the reconciliation policj between Pope Alexander III and Baibaroasa. 
Political and historical greatness inspired the Venetians to join the 
fourth Crusade bound for the Holy Land. 

Venice gained in importance during the Cru‘-ades. It took part 
in the conquest of Constantinople The island of (‘rete belonged to 
its possesbions. At this epoch, it reached the zenith of its glory. 
Venetian traders came to the shores of India and the Far East. 
Marco Polo went to China. All kinds of costly materials and 
precious metals were brought back from the East. 

In the political field Venice changed from a deu.ocratic to an 
aristocratic government. Only nobles belonging to the highest caste 
were allowed to govern the Republic. The rules and regulations 
of its regime were written down in the Golden Book in 1297. It 
became a rival to other Italian sea-ports, like for instance Genoa, 
and expanded its territory to the uiainUnd. It soon included Treviso, 
Padua, Verona, Brescia and Bergamo under its jurisdiction. So its 
territory extended from the Swiss frontier up to the Adriatic Sea. 
Cyprus was won in 1489. Venice had to put up a hard fight in order^ 
to keep its possessions. Its position was weakened, when another 
route was discovered to India, o';?., around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Gradually it lost its trade-monopoly with India and the Middle East. 
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The rif« of Napoteoii uti'l tbo aprejiid of hia democratic ideas 
were a death blow to its aristocratic and conservative Goveroment 
and lead to its fall. The whole province passed into the hands of 
the Austrians in 1806. But the love for freedom male every one fight 
bravely against foreign rulers. In 1860, Venice was re cqpquered 
and became a province of Italy. 


Anf-HIIECTORB : 

The architecture of Venice is manifold and its real charm lies 
in harmonious diversity. Due to its trade with the East and its 
connection with the Byzantine Empire, it is not surprising that many 
,of its churches and palaces have oriental architecture The Basilica 
of San, Marco is a typical example. Some other churches were 
influenced by Renaissance aichitecture. The bu<«iness-house8 along 
the‘Canal Giande’, like the Fond ICO dei Tnrcbi are also Byzantine 
in shape. The monks of the Begging Older ’ brought Gothic 
architecture to Venice as seen in the ehutch of Saint Peter and Paul, 
with its piilar-shafied steeples, this is different from the Byzantine 
churches with cupolas. 

The later Gothic architectme can he seen in the different palaces 
that give a special signihcanco to the city. Here we can mention 
the Ca d’oro and the Foscarc and Pii-ani Palaces. The Venetians 
loved this kind of architecture and this explains why the Renaissance 
came in vogue so much later. In the second half of the fifteenth 
century, vve find Lambardo Codueci and Rizzo constructing new 
palaces and (hutches. The eastein part of the Dogen Palace, the 
Jjibraiy and the Vendramin and Friinani Palaces belong to this 
eiwcli. 

During the Middle Ages laculpiural woiks came from Byzantine. 
Artists made reliefs on church and palace-walls and chiselled designs 
out of stone. All forms of plastic came from the Orient, as is seen 
in the corner decorations of the Dogen Palace. At the time of the 
Renaissance, Antonio Rizzo was tlie architect of tbe Dogen Palace, 
The figures of .^dam and Eve were his creations. Many of the 
frescos and reliefs in the Dogen Palace weie executed by Venetians 
• like Mantegna. Bellini was especially known for his new typ’e of 
Madonna figures. Tintoretto and Veronese made uses of tbe 
wonderful l^ialinn colour-schemes in their paintings that have become 
immortal. 
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Mosaic arfe also carae from Bys^antine. The decoratioiiB of San 
Marco and the Domes of Morano and Torcolio beat testimony to this 
kind of art. 

The glass-blowing industry established on the island of Murano, 
and started in the middle of the thirteenth century is very famous. 
Venetian glass is still much appreciated all over the world. Silk¬ 
weaving is also of a high standard. These rich silks and brocades 
did not only constitute the wearing-apparel of wealthy ladies, but 
were also used for export purposes. Even Venetian lace that had 
been in vogue during the Middle Ages has still retained its former 
popularity. The leather work of Venice is very well-known. 
Venetian furnitures belonging to the aristocratic society are very 
beautiful. 

Tt is interesting to walk through the small lanes and look into 
fine shop-windows, displayed with lovely articles at night. Exquisite 
jewellery can be purchased here and gold is cheap as compared to 
other European cities The open air cafes on tiie fan Marco Square 
are filled with people. The promeuade along the ‘Canal Grande’ is 
crowded in the evenings, when people walk to and fro from one 
palace to another. There are a number of bridges on this promenade 
and everybody slops to tee the famous Bridge of Sighs, adjoining the 
Dogen Palace. The prison-windows and the torture chambers of the 
Dogen Palace look on to the Bridge of Sighs. The promenade along 
the ‘Canal Grande’ leads to the Luna Park, which is the amusement 
centre of Venice. Here there are many incrry-go-rounds and similar 
attractions for young and old. There are cafd-terraces and people sit 
here watching passers-by. 

The Bialto Bridge is huge and monumental with many steps 
leading to the top,. It is situated in a congested part of the town 
and after walking through many narrow lanes, one is suddenly taken 
by Furprite, to eee the huge bridge appearing before one’s eyes. On 
either side of the biidge there is a large market-pheo, filled with 
hundreds of stalls. Everything can be bought here. It is an open- 
air bazar and adds to the particularity of the city. Tt is fascinating 
to go shopping here. 

The people are friendly and care-free. The food is excellent 
with delicious gravies which are very palatable for the Indian taste. < 
It is a tourist town and one can find people from all over the world. 
Chinese, Japanese, Americans, Africans, Europeans, Indians mingle 
in the streets and make a gay picture. 
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Venice is a city with a charm of its own. It is nice to visit 
this city of bridges and canals in early spring and aolninn. Then 
the climate is not too warm and there is a cool ocean breeze blowing 
over the city. On a warm, mild night, when the stars are shining 
and the silvery moon is clear and bright then one should walk down 
to the square of San Marco apd gaze at the brilliant illuminaiiion of 
lights all around. Whoever has seen Venice on such a night will 
never forget it and it will remain one of the finest souvenirs for all 
times to come. 
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Moreover, an objection has been raised that it is an impossible 
feat to instruct all chaste words, one after another, since chaste and 
unchaste words have not been properly defined. This objection has 
been met since it has been elaborately stated before (hat the essence 
of chaste and unchaste word*- is directly cognised or inferred. On the 
basis of thi'i essential property, regulative injunctions may be easily 
framed. Hence all sophistical arguinenls centering round the defi¬ 
nition of the chastity of a word have been silenced. The definition 
of a chaste word is this. A chaste word is such as obeys the rules of 
grammar and is expressive. Thus the chastity of a word is expressive¬ 
ness coupled with obedience to the rules of grammar. This common 
property behaves like a universal, c.g., the uiiiveisal of cowness. It ‘ 
belongs to all individuals corning under the same class. Or, (hastily 
is not a universal. But it is a common property like the eb.-en<'e of 
all cooks (pilrahatva). Though it is not a universal yet it serves the 
durpose of a differentia, since the cominuti property of all individuals 
belonging to a class is a distinguishing mark. The net result is that 
all general statements about chaste words may be made on the 
strength of this common property. In other words, generalisation of 
all chaste words is possible. 

Or, though we agree to your proposal that the chastity of a word 
is its express!venehs yet the rule, “One should use chaste words only” 
deserves application. An objection ma> be laised to this effect that as an 
unchaste word, being not expressive, has no chance to be used, what is 
the utility of the above role? Though an unchaste word is not expres¬ 
sive yet the use of such words is not impossible. Let us take a hypo¬ 
thetical case. On hearing an unchaste word, a person may rometuber 
a chaste word. He may doubt whether the word conveys a sense or 
not. Relying on the benefit of this doubt the use of unchaste words 
may be in vogue. In order to do away with such possibilities, the 
above rule will be significant. Now, a new difliculty arises. A regu¬ 
lative injunction has both positive and negative imports. But in this 
case the import of the said injunction is, truly speaking, negative. 
Thus jt is more of the nature of a parisamkhyd vidhi than that of a 
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niyama vUUd sloce its function is lujiinly negative. Heuce, an injttnc< 
tion is satldli^d with the functions of two distinct types of injunc¬ 
tions. The objectors think that it is objectionable to hold that an 
injunction discharges two functions. But our contention is that such 
functioning on the part of an injunction is not objectionable. , 

Let os discuss another objection raised by our opponents. The 
purport of their criticism is as follows :—The Vedic sentences which 
speak of the reward or the punishment of an action are means to an 
end. They enjoy no independence. Thus, they are only recom¬ 
mendatory in their character. As meiit or demerit has no connection 
with rites suggested by recomi iendatoiy seutences so one who employs 
either chaste or unchaste words acquires neither merit nor demerit 
thereby. This is the sum and substance of the above objection. But 
Che above objection does not stand to reason. Though a recommen¬ 
datory sentence is not an end in itself yet it insists upon the restricted 
use of chaste words Now, if one follows it, he acquires merit. But 
the use of unchaste woids is a violation of injunction, f c., the above 

.rule. Ilencc, a peison who employs unchaste words commits a sin. 
The result IP that demerit accrues to him. Now, our opponents may 
criticise this solution. He may point out that the recommendatory 
sentence “.Tuhu is to be made up of leaves” should have also con¬ 
nection with merit or dement. In other words, if one follows the 
instruction, gi\cn by the rccommv'ndatory sentence, he should acquire 
merit and if one does not follow it, he ■'hould commit a sin. Our 
answer to this charge is this tint if such a con-equcnce happens, 
wherein lies a defect^ Let usclanlvthe stinlpoint ol th; Naiya- 
jikas. The Naiyii^ikis do not accept the division of the recimmen- 
datory sentences into two chsses, nt . fruitful .ind fruitless They 
have also shown that the co.istituent words (»f a reca nmen iatory 
sentence convey a distinct meaning and purpait and ditfer tiom those 
who believe in the liypotheses that there are fruitless recommendatoiy 
sentences in the explanation of these words. Tins point has been 
discussed before. L''t us stop here. Hence, the Nai^lyikas hold that 
recommendatory sentences such as “If a word is pioperly employed, 
it fulfils our desires in ihe next world” are fruitful. The above 
recommendatory sentence, cited by ns, points to the study of the 
science of grammar, since if one does not go through grammar, he 
casi hardly use cliaste and correct words. Thus, the purport of tlie 
above sentence is that one should read grainmat. It is virtually an 
injunction. The other lecomrnendatory sentences should be inter¬ 
preted in this light. 
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Tbe opponents have also raised a question, viz,, **\yhy has not 
FSnini, himself, the author of grammatical sutras, mentioned the 
utility of the study of grammar**. Such an objection does not land us 
in difficulty, since tbe people of all over India from the Himalayan 
region ^p to the Cape Comorin know very well that grammar is ancil* 
lary to the Vedas. If the Vadas are useless then let them u^hd are 
ignorant of the Vedas be blessed. All Vedic acts which yield tangible 
and transcendental results will be given up. The baser persons 
who fall outside the pale of four castes will win a victory over us. 

Now, let us turn our attention to the other aspect of the problem. 
If the study of the Vedas is fruitful, the Vedas along with their 
ancillary sciences serve our purpose. The accessory sciences have 
got no distinct utility to materialise. There is no need of assuming 
any separate mission which they fulfil. Nobody cares to expect a 
distinct fruit from the Prayaja sacrifice since a Praydja sacrifice is 
subordinate to the Darh^Purnamdsa sacrifice. As Panini, the 
author of graipmatical sutras, is aware of the character of the science 
of grammar, he has made no mention of its utility. 

But the commentators on the Sutras of Panini have shown the 
principal utility of grammar and other utilities which follow from 
it in order to promote the interest of their audience. Hence, nobody 
should be taken to task. 

Now, the objectors may put questions, viz., “ITow has grammar 
become ancillary to the Vedas? What benefit do the Vedas derive 
from grammar? But these are very trifling questions The questions 
like the above ones do not stand to reason since either the Vedas 
and their ancillary sciences are eternal or they have been composed 
by God. Now, we should prove how Panini, Pingala, Para^ra, 
etc. are designated as authors of several sciences. They are so called 
becanse they have composed them either concisely or elaborately. 
But really speaking, the meaning of the Vedas and its knowledge 
stand on the same footing with the Vedas. They are either eternal 
or owe their existence to God. Hence, nobody should be taken 
to task on this issue. The sources of knowledge which comprise 
the Vedas And their ancillary sciences within them are counted to be 
.. fourteen iik number. 

The sources of knowledge are fourteen in number. They 
ure as follows : **The four Vedas, six ancillary sciences, Mfmaihsfi, 
the extensive science of logic, the Furanas and the codes 
of Law (Dbarma^etras) constitute the sources of knowledge. 
Many* sophistical arguments have been put forward against tbe re- 
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finemfnt of words. They simply exiiibit verbosity but do ool stand 
upon tbe solid rock of reality. The objectors have said before* 
*‘Which word falls outside the range of chaste words? What is 
the refinement of a word?” In order to avoid all these probleAis 
we do not subscribe to the hypothesis that the science of grammar 
owes its existence to the usages of ihe authoritative persons. We 
have already stated that the science of grammar is co-eternal with 
the Vedas. Though the science of grammar is eternal yet it might 
have been taken up by an ignorant person in the obscure past and 
might have been passing through the circle of ignorant persons. 
Thus tbe science of grammar has a little significance. In order to 
meet this possible objection we hold that the science of grammar 
is based upon the usages of the cultured persons as the smiti literature 
is based upon the Vedas. This literature prescribes such duties as 
have been enjoined by the Vedas and does never prescribe such 
ones as have been enjoined by books other than the Vedas. The 
words which have been taught by tbe science of grammar as chaste 
ones are seen to be used as such by the cultured persons; just as the 
teaching of the medical science that a sick person is cured of his 
malady taking rnyrobalan is coriobora'ed by the practice of reliable 
persons. Panini has not composed the science of grammar having 
learnt it from tbe cultured personages. Caraka has not also composed 
his medical treatise, having ascertained the properties of various 
substances by means of the experimental inelhod since the beginning 
of the cultured persons cannot be traced out. Thus, tbe fallacy 
of a vicious circle is met. The science of grammar does not originate 
from the cultured persons. 

The objectors have pointed out many incorrect usages of the 
cultured persons. They have also referred to a list of unchaste words 
which have been used by the ancient sages. With regard to these 
illustrations the expert linguists have shown the line of defence. In 
order to restrain the unnecessary enlargement of this volume we 
cut short all these discnssions. 

The objectors have found fault with the definitions of a verb 
and a nondnllected word and with the rules which govern.case-endings 
eto. Many erudite scholars have reviewed the said criticisms and 
given a fit reply to them. Now, it may be objected that these reviews 
%nay be re-examined and so on, ad infinitum. In other words, no 
decision will be arrived at. The objection does not bold good, since 
the path which has been shown by tbe expert linguists is free from . 
disturbances created by tbe thieves in the sliape of destructive 
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If we follow (bo above Ime of defence (beo tbe other objections 
laised by our critics are also met with. Tbe said objections are as 
follows: The treatise of grammar is incomplete since it does not 
contain a few words such as 4ohhd, virna, vatenya, ganeya, bhrdjimut 
k&ndiSika etc. The science of grammar falls short of the definitions 
of memory, doubt, illusion, etc. These detects have been imagiised 
by some critics. These objections have been throughly answered 
by the grammarians themselves in their own works. 

The Sutra of Brhaspati is no sutra at all. It is not worth 
considering. He has demonstrated bis vain scholarship by advancing 
a few sophistical argun>ents which have been manufactured by his 
pure imagination. We need not enter into the contents of his argu¬ 
ments since they are simply annoying. 

In fine, tbe science of grammar is stainless by its very nature 
and is elegant. It cannot be soiled if one throws the dust of slander 
at it. 


The Study of Grammar is Compuisohy 


The science of grammar should be studied by all sine.? it is tbe 
purest of all sciences and is held in esteem by all persons. It is a 
means to four human ends. One who wishes to realise them should 
study it. Moreover, one who intends to obtain mastery o\er polished 
language should study it. 

Water is purer than the earth. A'erses of the Vedas are purer 
than water. The great sages have stated that the science of grammar 
occupies a similar place among the three Vedas, viz , the Samaveda, 
the Yajurveda and the ^Igveda. 

It has also been said to eulogise the science ol grammar. The 
persons who have sanctified their mouth (tongue) by studying grammar 
are gods but not men. They aie gods who, having assumed the 
forms ot human beings, stalk on this earth. 

It is better to be born as mute whales iii the niiry deep water 
than to be born as men whose speech is not refined by the study of 
grammar. 

Manu, also, has said in his own work that a scholar who is well- 
tersed in the science of grammar and a scholar who is wellup in the 
Mimansa system purify their lineage. He says that be, who can 
analyse a word, and he, who can correctly interpret the Vedic* 
sentences employed in sacrifices, sanctify their lineage. 

Puspadania has also said to this effect. I have been cursed by 
tbe goddess Durga. As a result of it my citbzenhhip from the city 
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of Siva has been cancelled. Wretched as I am I lead the ini’ of a 
captive. If I am to be born in the next life on this dirty earth full 
of miseries then 1 may see the light of day in such a place where 
my ears are filled up with the charming utterances of gram[DarianB~ 
utterances which are as clean as the flow of rniJk-emittiog sprays 
of sweet nectar. • 

Those who have closely studied the science of grammar and 
obtained niasteiy over refined language may have an easy access 
to the Vedic woids which have diverse forms. Other persons also 
may thoroughly understand the meaning of the Vedas with the aid 
of the Vedic lexicon (Niruktai which is intimately connected with 
the Vedas. Ifow is it that the Vedas shall not be the source of 
valid knowledgeIn other words, is there any sense in the objection 
that the Vedas will leniain lor ever a sealed Ixiok? 

The Vedic collect'on and the science of grammar do not mutually 
depend upon each other. One lan independently learn the science 
of grammar. If he acquires proficiency in language he car. clearly 
understand the mianing of the Vedic texts. ThiiS, the charge of 
mutual deiiendenco is answered. 

TIiofc who have not swerved an inch from the proper line of 
cxpiession and remain devoted to the Vedas have held the science of 
grammar in c.steein. How can the eteinal science of grammar which 
has been recognised by Patanjali, the celebrated teacher, enjoy the 
same status with the grammar of rustic words? 

Thii, CnN( 1 i’DiK(. Portion 

The barbarians haxe an access to a few loopholes. They have 
proclaimed loudly tl e falsity of the eternal ftfistras and heaped con¬ 
tumely on them by medns of demonic language. We have refuted 
all their charges. The truth of the Vedas lemains unshaken. 

In fine, we have discussed the four sources of valid knowledge, 
viz,, perception, infeience, comparison and verbal testimony in 
accordance with the traditional point of view. T^et those who will 
act upon these sources of valid knowledge realise their ends of life. 

The sixth chapter of Nyaya-maujati ends heie. 

The logical portion of Ny ay a-man jar I ends heie. 
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The principle of identity has been variously formulated. From the 
point of view of logical operations most of the formulations are, however, 
worthless,—worthless not because the formulations arc incorrect or the 
underlying principle is untrue, but because these formulations are logically 
sterile. By characterising them as logically sterile wo mean to say that 
they are not oapabl« of any deductive development, which is useful for 
logical operations. It is true that most logicians pay liberal tributes to 
the principle of identity. But the principle is mostly represented as an 
idle member of the dignified trinity of traditional logic. Of the many 
enunciations consider, for instance, the one put forward by Bradley who 
following Sigwart says that “ Truth is at all times true” or “once true 
always true, onco false always false. Truth is not only independent of 
n e, but it does not depend upon change and chance. No alteration in 
space or time, no possible difference of any event or context, can make 
truth falsehood. Jf that which I say is really true, then it stands for 
ever”.^ Ignoring the question of time unnecessarily* introduced m the 
above formulation, Bradley’s enunciation may more simply be restated 
as “if p, then p” and “if -p, then -p”, where “p" signifies any pro¬ 
position and “not p”. In other words, the identity principle is 

interpreted as a principle of propositional determination i.e. as a state¬ 
ment of the defining mark of “proposition”. Thus anything is a pro¬ 
position that may bo cither true or false, but not both. The above 
formulation is certainly useful as indicating a principle of propositional 
determination, as a formula expressive of the unambiguity of the act of 
judgment. Again, it cannot be questioned that, however formulated, 
the identity principle is a necessary condition of sound reasoning, that we 
cannot start to state and reason unless we initially pay our regards to 
this dignitary of traditional logic. But, it may bo asked, is this all that 
may be said in favour of this principle? 

^ Bradley : The PnneipJee of Logic (IT edn-) Vol. 1, chap. V, aec. 6. , 

* The concept of titne is here not only unneocasary, it alao douda the notion of identity. 
It 19 perfaap* worth noting, parentbeUcally, that to remove a po^aible confuaion in this 
connection, fioaanqnet introuncea the diatinciion “between the time of predication and the 
time tnipredicaHoo." See hi* Logie (II edn.) vol. I, aec. I, iii. 
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It is not ndQOBsary bo considor other formu}ationB of whicli some, it ie ^ 
true, ore lesi objectionable than others. For Bradley’s enunciation ie the 
type of most of the formulations of the identity principle which, therefore, 
are as barren as Bradley’s. We have srid that moef formulations are 
barren. "Most” has been used with o view to making some potable 
exceptions eg., the formulations of Leibniz and Boole.“ Freed fiiom the 
metaphysical implications, Leibniz’s formulation comes to the statement: 
®—y when and only when everything that may be said about one of the 
things, X or y, may also be said about the other. Wo are not, in the 
present paper, concerned with the merits of the formulation of Leibniz. 

Tt may, however, bo incidentally noted that by Leibniz’s formulation 
may be justified tbo rule of substitution and the properties of reflexivity, 
symmetry and transitivity of the identity and equivalence relation. Bcole 
formulates the identity principle as This foimula is not an idle 

j)rmciple in the Boolean system. Boole transforms this traditional law 
of thought to an active principle which determines the nature of logic as 
distinguished from other studies. In fact, ®*==aj is a corner stone of the 
BfMjlean system of logic. The most important thing about this formula¬ 
tion is that though the formula applies to all possible objects of thought, 
•in Boole’s hands it has become an instrument that uniquely determines 
the character of logic as distinguished from other deductive systems. 
.\gain, Bofle’s formulation makes the identity principle a firm base of 
the most important method of reasoning in the logic of classes. 

In what follows wo shall use the expressions: logic. Boolean logic, 
algebra of classes, cinss-cnlculus. Boolean algebra etc. as synonymous; 
similarly “algebra”, “ordinary algebra”, “algebra of numbers” etc-- 
will be used os synonymous expressions. In section II Boole’s symbolism 
will be explained, the moaning of will be explained in section III, 

and section IV will show the importance of ®*=® as forming the basis of 
the most important method of reasoning—the method of elimination of a 
certain symbol from given picmisses. 

II 

According to Boole, all the operations of verbal language, as an 
instrument of statement and reasoning, may bo conducted by the follow¬ 
ing non-verbal symbols; 

(a) literal symbols like ®, y, z etc. used to represent names of things; 
tb) signs of operations ns •+•, x etc. used to signify the processes by 

* Another notable exception is Jevona’s role of anbatitution of stmilan. In hia logio 
Jevons takea identity aa a fundamental relation ra'’her than claas inclusion and excluaion. 
But we have omitted Jevona’s forinniation, for Jevona’e system is to a gr'*at extent baaed on 
the aorks of Boole;-Jevous hiinaelf admits this : 'he forms of my system may in faot be* 
i"i*hed by divesting his (Boole's) «ya^em of a matbemetiual dress . . . P'tre Logic p. 3- 

Siiuilaily the Kubsell-Whitehead fonnulatlon of the identity principle closely follows 
Leibnix's “idonfity of indiscernililBs" subjected toceitain necessary tc strictions.—Prineipw 
vol. 1, p. 51. 

6—1916P-XII 
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which names are combined or resolved so as to form new names; (cf the 
sign of identity, =, used to combine names so as to form propositions. 

(o') A literal symbol is called a class-symbol when it is used to signify 
a class-name or, direoi ly, a class. Thus w symbolises tbo class X, 1/ the 
class Y etc. (e.g., the name man or the class signified by “man”), (’lass- 
symbols^ are also called clertivo symbols. For a class is, in Boolean 
terminology, the result of an act of election of individuals according to* the 
presence or absence of an attribute or a set of attributes. By “election", 
it may be noted, Boole means what is meant by “selection”. If wo 
elect, for example, the X’s (say, mon) we got the class X (mao) which is 
to be symbolised by ar. That is, the symbol x in the given instance, 
represents indifferently either “man” or man. 

(I /): X, Y etc. may be regarded as the results of single acts of 
election; hence sr, // etc. may he treated os roprooenlutives of what may 
be called simple classes. It should be noted that the notion of simplicity 
is relative, a thing is more or less simple in rolalloti to another thing, a 
class is simple in relation to another class. Now, the results of single 
acts of election may be variously combined. Thus, a second act of 
election may be "perfoimod on an already elected class (we speak in¬ 
differently of electing individuals and electing class). For in&tauce, 
when X is a class (say, white things) wo may, by a second act of election, 
get the X’s that are Y (t/ stands for, say, sheep) i.e., the class XY such 
that XY'’8 are members of the class XY. Or, given the class V we may 
form the class YX by electing nil Y’s that are X. 'I’liis newly elected 
cIms will be expressed by y x ar. The combination of two or more elective 
symbols x, y, etc. m the form ar x y x etc. will, in other words, express 
the class of things to which the names signified by J, y, etc. are together 
applicable, i.e., the members of the class signified by a; x y are also members 
of the classes represented by x and y. ’I'he operation of combining two 
or more class-symbols, x, y, z etc. in the form xxyxzx etc. is called 
logical mvHiplication and the expression xxyxzx etc. the logical product 
of X, y, z, etc. Now, it is a well-established convention in matlieinatics 
to omit the sign x when the elements between which it is to be used 
are variables (al“o when of two elements one is a variable). Thus, in the 
ordinary algebra we write ah instead of 0x6. Tn Boolean algebra too 
this practice is followed, i.r., the multiplication sign is replaced by the 
mere juxtaposition of symbols. E.g. for x x y we shall agree to write xy. 

The symbol + is called the sign of aggregation or logical addition. 

^It symbolises "and”—the verbal sign of conjunction, and “or”—the verbal 
symbol for alternation. E.g. if x=men* and i/=swomen, then x + y** 
“men end women”, or “men or women”. In translating + in the verbal 
language, + is to be replaced by “and” if it forms a part of the expression 

Is each case i.r., wbea j* used between an e1ceti«e sytnb'1 and a verbal 

symbcA, is to be read as “stands for ibc name (or tbe eUes tignified by the mine)”. 

S 
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used as the subject of a proposition, but “or” is to bo subsUtulod for 
“ + “ if this sign forms a part of the expression for the predicate. E.g. 
in “x + y are z”, “ + “ = “and’'; but in “x is y+ «“,“ + ” = "or”. The 
expression X + y is called the logical sum of® and y; similarly, (®+y) + * 
is the logical sum of (® + y) and z. It must be noted that two classes 
X and Y may be added if and only if the classes arc exclusive; if anything 
is XY then * + y is not intcrpretable. That is, in Boolean Icigic “and” 
and “or” (i.c. +) are taken in the exclusive sjnse; the sign + may be 
put between two (or more) elective symbols when and only when the 
classes signified are exclusive. So x + x, y + y etc., or x + y when the 
classes X and Y overlap are generally unintcrpretable in Boolean logic. 

The operation of aggi'cgnting or collecting parts into wholes suggests 
the oiipositc operation of exclusion, exception or logical subtraction. The 
sign of exccpliou is expressed in ordinary language by “except” e.g. “all 
men except Asiatics” excludes Asiatics from the class signified by “man”. 
In Bpolean logic the operation ol exception is expressed by the minus 
sign, —. 'ITius X —y repiesents the above expression when ® = rnen and 
y=: Asiatics. It must be noted that exclusion presupposes inclusion, i.e., 
any class Y may be subtracted from a class X when and only when Y is 
included in X. In other words, x-y implies x-xy ; x-y is not interpret- 
able if xy is not equal to y. Comparing the three operations symbolised 
b\ “ + ”, “x” and”-” we ma> sum up thus: presupposes that 

the subtracted class is included in the class wherefrom the exclusion is 
made, the elective hjmbols to be combined by “ + ” mu«l represent classes 
that arc exclusive, and ’* x ” or juxtaposition may be used without any 
such restriction, i.c., the classes multiplied uia\ be mclubive or exclusive. 

It will be noticed that the inathouiatical law of commutation for 
multiplication, xij = ijx, and lor addition, r + y — y+x, liold also when x, y 
etc. arc elective symbols. Thus, wliilc sheep (ry) =slioep that are white 
tyx), man and women {x + yl = woman and niiin (y + r). Again, elective 
symbols sntisfj the distributi\e law of multiplication over addition, 
2(j5 + y)=Biar + iy, and over subtrac*ti< ii, 4 (r-yl = «x —«y. E.g, let ®= 
men, y = women and .-European; then European men and women 
(*(x + y)) = Europcnn-iiun and European-wunKii \zx + zy). Similarly, with 
the distributive law if multiplication over subtraction. Elective symbols 
also satisfy the law of association for addition, u + (h + c,-{a *-h) + c, and 
for multiplication, a(bc) = (ah)c, 

(c'): The sign of identity, =, is used for the foimation of propo¬ 
sition out of elective symbols. Propofcitions are not mere colJoctions 
ot verbal symbols. They assert certain relations betweni w'hat the verbal 
Symbols signify; when they do not assort, they aic possible assertions. 
In Aristotelian logic this relation is expressed by belongs to , is 
predicated of” and their negatives, and In traditional logic by “is”, “are” 
find their negatives. Boole usee the identity sign, «, to represent tbt 
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asserUve tie between classes. That is, io Boolean 1 )gio propositions are 
treated as equations e.p.'^the stars (x) are the suns (p) and planets (s)” 
will be expressed in the Boolean system as x=y + z, Ineidentally, from 

+ B follows x-zmty which is tho representation of “the stars except 
the planets are the suns”. 

Wf are now in a position to introduce the principle »*=». 

Ill 

We have seen that the combination of two elective symbils x and y 
In the form xy signifies the wholo class of things to which the names 
represented by x and y are together applicable. Now, if two symbols 
signify the same class then their product will signify the class that either 
of them taken alone would signify. E.g , the verbal symbols man and 
featherless-bipeda severally signify the same class. So if or = men, 
featherless bipeds, then ary=x, or, «p=p. As x signifies what is signified 
by y we may, in the above oquat'ons, substitute x for y. And we have 
xx=x or, following the practice of ordinary nlgebia of writing .c® for 
XX, X*s=X. 

The above equation has apparently no analogue in ordinary algebra. 
It states the principle that the result of a given act of election performed 
twice is the same as that of the same act performed once. That is, an 
elective symbol multiplied by itself ® is identical with the symbol itself. 
Or what comes to the same thing, an idea repented twice is th? same as 
the initial idea itself. Bepitition does not add anything to the idoa, at 
least anything that is logically significant. 'I’hus, if wc elect all X’a and 
then elect X’s from the class X for the second lime tho result is that of 
the first act of election viz,, the class X. This principle is not, however, 
peculiar to non-verbal symbols. Bepitition of a verbal symbol too neither 
heightens a quality nor strengthens an assertion c.g., “good, good man” 
means, for logical purposes, what is iniMUj by “good man”. 

We have said that tho oquatioii x' = x has no analoguo i.e., is not 
interpretabic, in the ordinary algebra. But this slalcrn.’nt is not, strictly 
speaking, true. For tho equation x* = x also holds in the algebra of 
numbers under ceitain conditions; it holds if and onl} if x admits of the 
value 0 or 1 (note that 0® = 0, l* = l). We may, then, conceive of an 
algebra in which the variables, admit only of the values 0 and 1. Laws 
of such an algebra will be identical with those of the logic of which x®=:x is 
an unique principle. The symbols 0 and 1, then, have a place and are 
interpretable in logic. Tho algebra of numbers will coincide with (the 
algebra of) logic when and only when, the variables take only 0 and 1 
as their values. 

The symbol 0 as used in ordinary algebra satisfies the law OyasQ 
whatever number y may represent. Tlio question is: bow are we to 

* j?ot Maplieitj w« speak indifferentlj of multiplying (or adding) oUsaofi ss well ss of 
uttiiSplyiag (or eddiog) symbols. 
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interpret 0 if logic is to conform to the above law about 0 ? '£be interpre* 
tation must obvioubly satisfy the condition that the cla^s signified by Oy 
is identical with tho class signified by 0; whatever class y may represent. 

It will be immediately seen that in the algebra of logic, the condition Oy* 

0 SB satisfied if and only if 0 is made to represent “nothing’'—the empty 
nothing class, also called the null clast. For, whatever c ass y ^ay re¬ 
present, the individuals, if any, that are common members of the Y-class 
and nothing class are identical with membors, if .my, of the iDthing class. 
Thus “nothing x man” * “nothing” or Oy (when j/ = man) is empty; 
there are no elements which are simultaneously members of the class 
nothing and of the man-class. 

The symbol 1 ns used in the algebra of quantity satisfies the law lj/*y 
whatever value y may take. The question arises: wbat interpretation 
must be given to 1 if the above law is to hold m logic ? It is clear that 
whatever class y may signify the class signified by ly must be identical 
with the class represented by y. Now, the condition ly = y is satisfied 
in logic when and only when I is interpreted ns representing the universe 
or the universal class. Thus the members of the c’a^s signified by “man x 
universe” or ly (where y = man) is identical with those of the class man 
i e. ly = y. To sum up, 0 and 1 occupy a place in logic, and in the 
algebra of logic they are to bo mlerproted as rtpresealmg respectively the 
null and the universal class. 

We must now introduce the c ncept ot contraiy or supplementary class. 
Two classes that are exclusive and together exhaust the universe arc called 
contrary or spplemontary classes (u ite that by “contraij ” Boole means that 
is meant, in the language of traditional logic, by “contradictory”). There 
is nothing which is at the same tune a member of two contrary classes, 
i.e. a*y = 0 where a and tj represent two contrary classes. Again, there 
is nothing outside the scope of the contr.iry classes X and Y taken together 
or “added”—hence the name supplementary ; a class supplemented by its 
contrary exhausts the universe i.e. x + y = 1 where x and y represent the 
contrary clas-^es X and Y. Wo know that m Boolean logic the universe 
is represented by 1; we also know that the universe is the sum of any 
class X and its contraiy, sa), Y, i.f. 1 = a- t-y. Since the uaivoise divides 

itself between any two contrary classes, when any class X is taken away 

(i.e., subtracted; from the universe the remainder is obviously the contrary 
of X. So the contrary of any class X may be found by subtra iting X from 
the universe. That is, if a: is a class-symbol (l-a-) will represent the con¬ 
trary class. ,, 

From what is said above it follows that “«+(l-a') * 1 . Thra 
pfcinoipls holds in logic as well as in ordinary algebra. In logic this formula 
symbolioaUy expresses the truth that the contrary classes exhaust the 
universe. It also follows that “ x(i-«)= This is a principle of logic. 

It holcte m the algebra of numbers if and only if the possihie values of z 
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are resirioted to 0 and 1. In the algebra of classes this formula states 
the truth that contrary classos have between them no common members, 
that the determining properties of a class and those of its contrary cannot, 
at the same time, be predicated of the same thing, or ns Aristotlo would 
put it, that it is impossible for an individual to have an attribute and also 
not to h*ave it at the same time. To traditional logic and metaphysics, this 
principle, expressed by Boole as a(l—x) = 0, is called the law of 
contradiction, Boole calls it the law of duality. This principle is 
intuitively obvious and “has been commonlj regarded ns the fundamental 
axiom of metaphysics''.* Boole, however, believes that it is “but 
the consequence of a law of thought, mathematical in its form" '— 
the consequence of x^=ir. The expresssion = i is the mathematical 
formulation of what is called, in traditional logic, the law of identity. 
The equation x(l—®J = 0 is, we have seen, the Boolean formulation of the 
traditional law of contradiction, while ® + (l—x) = l is Boole's mathemati¬ 
cal representation the principle called the law of excluded middle. The 
Boolean formulation of the above-mentioned trinity of traditional logic is 
repeated below: 

f 

Principle of Identity : = ® ip) 

Principle of Contradiction ; x(l—x)=0 ip') 

Principle of Excluded Middle: x + (1 - x) = 1 (q) 

We shall ignore in this paper the relation of p or p' to q, and discu'-s 
only the relation of p and p'. For Boole claims that “the fundaiiieiilal 
axiom of metaphysics''—the contradiction principle—is a consequonco of 
x^sax. It is indeed easy to deduce p' as a consequence of p Since 
x*=:x, we have by transposition, x—x®=0 whence we get x(l--x)=0. It 
must, however, be noted that Boole emphasises only one side of the truth. 
It is true thatp' is “but a consequence'' of p; but it is equally true that 
that p may be deduced from p'. Thus 7(1 —x)=0 , or, bj distrib ilion, 
X— x*=0, or, by transposition, x=x*, or x®=x (by simmetr}). The 
deduction of p'from p and that of p from p' nie for ccinparibon repeated 
below along with the axioms presupposed in these demonstrations. The 
symmetry of the two demonstrations maybe noted. First, the axioms 
(A's): 

Ai : xl=>x, and the distributive law of multiplication. 

Aa : if two classes are equal, then their difference is equal to 0. 

A,': if the difference between two classes is 0, then the classes are 
equal is the converse of A, and conversely;. 

Now the demonstrations. is to be read as “implies." 

p i p' p' ip- 
x*=x x(l-x)s=0 

Boolu 1 Lawa of Thought (Dover edUioa) p. 60. 
hid, p. 60. 
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x-x*=0 (by Aj) ®-a!*a=0 (by Aj) 

a:{l—x)=0 (by A,) ®*=x (by A,) 

We find, then, that the identity principle, p, implies the principle of con¬ 
tradiction, p', which implies the identity principle. In other words, p and 
p' are coimplioant or equivalent principles; of them one is not fundamental 
and the other derivative. Boole cills p' the law of dmlity. ^ince p' 
coimplies p (“coimplics,” it may be noted, indicates a symmetrical rela¬ 
tion) we may apply the name duality indifferently to ®* = x or to x(l —®)=0. 

A note on “dualit>'’ must, at this point, be added. We know that 
Boole calls x(l — x)=0 the law of duality. But Jevons uses the name for 
the principle x + (l—x) = l, for the universe consists of the duality of any 
class X and its contrary 1—X. Again, “duality” is also used in the modern 
logic and algebra to indicate a certain sj mmetry in the transformation of 
a formula in terms of 0, 1, +, x (and elective symbols). According*to this 
usage of “duality” i.r., according to what in modern algebra is called the 
principle of duality, every formula in terms of 0, 1 etc., yields a “dual” 
formula paired with the first such that each member of the pair may be 
obtained from the other by interchanging 0 anti 1, + and x (or juxta¬ 
position); —in this interchange x, (1—x), p etc., and “ = ” must be left 
unchanged. Thus x(l —x) = 0 gives by the above rule of substitution 
x+d —t) = 1 vvhich similarly gives x(l-xj=0. The above principle of 
duality holds m the Boolean logic with respect to p' and q. But consider 
x* = x. By tho principle of duality we should have xx=x dl x + xsx 
(df = ihthe dual of). In Boolean algebra the duality of xx=x is not, 
liowevor, allowed; for in Boolean sjstem x + x is not interpretable; + is 
permitted between elective symbols only when they signify classes that are 
exclusive. The duality of + and x and also of 1 and 0 in an algebra in 
which tho variables may take only 0 and 1 as their possible values are 
shown below. 

(P) xx=x dl x + x=x (p) (p')l + l = l d/0x0=0{P')‘ 

(Q) i(l-x) = 0 d;x^ (l-x)=l (g) (g')l+0=l df lx0.*0(Q') 

(B)(l - x)(l - x) = (1 - x)df(l -x) + (1 - x) = (1 - x)(r)(r')0 + 0=0<«1 x 1 = l(K') 

It will bo noticed that P, Q and g represent respectively the principle 
of identity, contradiction and excluded middle. From the formulae in the 
extreme left hand column we get the formulae in the second column by 
the relation of duality. Corresponding to P, Q and R wo get respectively 
P', Q' and R' when x=0, and R', Q' and P' when x=l; again, correspon¬ 
ding to p, g and r we get respectively p', q' and r' when x*l and r', g' 
and p' when x=s0. It is obvious that the formulae in the extreme left and 
extreme right hand columns all hold true n Boolean logic, for in this system 

* P, p, r', p' etc. STO need for nnniberiug ihe formulae. P, p' ete. tefat to the n^aoUve 
rigbt-batid aide oxpreuiona; p, F' etc. to the reapective Icft-haad aide axpreationa. 
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multiplication has unresirioted scope, the sign x is permissible between 
elective symbols whether the classes signified are exclusive or inclusive. 
But p and r do not hold in Boole’s olnss-calculus; for in Bouleon system 
addition of ar and y in the form a; is allowed when and only when xy=iQ. 
Bo x + a'ssr, or (1—a') + (l —*)=(l-a:') is not always interpret able. Does 

r'bold lo Boole’s logic? It is a very difficult problem. It may be said 

« 

that r' does not hold true because 0 is not exclusive of U and exclusion is 
the precondition of addition. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
r'is permitted in Boolean algebra because J + y is allowed when and only 
W'hen xy = 0; and 0x0=0, i.c., ai)> class symbol ox0=0, hence a+0 is 
interpretable Oct a=0 and we have 0 x 0=0 and 0 + 0=0), i.c., the dual of 
11'also holds true. We have said that a*+ j" =5 * and (1-ar)+ (1-ar) = (l-x) 
do not always hold; “not always”, because Iho) hold under certain condi¬ 
tions: when and only when x in the former is 0 and in the latter 1. 
Whether the above argument in defence of the accoptibility of 0+0=0 is 
accepted or not, Boole must accept the formula in his system of logic. 
For the principle of elimination of a given symbol from twp equations 
requires the addition of 0 to 0. (For the purpose of elimination cf a term, 
e,g., the middle term of a syllogism, the premisses in the form V = 0, say, 
Vi=0 and V 2 = 0 are l<i be combined as \\ + Va = 0, So Boolean algebra 
must accept r' mentioned above. 

The property of x which permits the reduction of xx to x is 
called idcmpoictice with respect (o multipMcalion and thwit of x which 
permits the reduction of x t x to x is called idcmpoience with 
respect to addition. Multiplicative and additive idcnipotence are two 
varieties of the identity principle in its most generalised form. It 
will be recalled that in explaining x®=x we said that an idea repeated 
twice is the same thing as the initial idea itself. In this statement the 
expression “repeated twice” is, however, ambiguous. Tt may mean 
multiplieatively repeated or additively repeated i.e. xx = x, or, x + x=x. 
We bavo seen that Boole accepts tbo first, but rejects the second, sense 
of “repetition”. That is, Boole accept.^ idcrnpotcnce witli respect to 
multiplication and rejects idemputence with respect to addition except 
when X is 0. In other words, in Boolean system x*=x has no dual 
except when xisO. Specifically, 0x0=0 is true without its dual holding 
true, 0 X 1=0 and its dual are both true, and also 1x1 = 1 and its dual are 
true. We must, then, restrict the application of “duality” generally to 
the relation of x{l“x)=0 to x + (l-x) = l, or to the relation of O' and E' 
^speotively to q' and r'. 


IV 


We have explained above Jilie Boolean formulation of the identity 
principle. We may now proceed to show the immense importance of the 
identity principle as formulated by Boole. It will be admitted that logic 
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is concerned mostly with reasoning or implication,’ and most of tho 

forms of reasoning proceeds by the elimination of a given term from the 

premisses. So the elimination of given terms from premisses (and 

iniplicants) is the most important method for deducing conclusions (and 

implicates). We shall see that the basis of the method of elimination n 

the Identity (or contradiction) principle. But let us first explain in some 

detail the term eHminaiion and introduce wbat Boole calls the method of 
elimination. 

In reasoning, e»peciallv when reasoning contains more premisses 
than one, some elements {l.c. terms) of the given premisses are required 
not to reappear in the conclusion; some one term, at least, of the given 
premisBe<4 is to bo eliminafed il a conclusion is to be drawn. Thus the 
•middle term of the traditional syllogism is to be eliminated in the oon- 
cluHion. Again, suppose that T = and suppose that we want to 
obtain from it a description of the b> mbol ?/*“ not in terms of all other 
symbols contained in the equation but in terms of some of them, say, in 
terms .of x and z only. This requires the elimination of the symbol w 
in the above equation Tt is supposed that elimination requires two 
premisses wherefrom a eeitain term is to be elimint\ted. From this 
.premisses and the lie’icf that elimination is the necessary condition of 
reasoning it is deduerd that s\ llopism is the tjpe of all reasoning. But 
this is not correct. T’or leasoniug need not involve two premisses, nor 
does it requite always the elimination of some elements contained In 
the given datum, r (}., the immediaie inference of traditional logic and 
the Boolean analysis of single prepositions, nor again, does elimination 
necessarily require two promioses (or equations). From a single premiss 
any number of symbols may he eliminated and from a number of equa¬ 
tions a single symbol ma^ be eliminated. The method of elimination 
shows an important point of difference between the algebra of class and 
that of numbers. To the ordinary aigebra we may eliminate one symbol 
from two equations, two symbols from three equations i.e. n — 1 symbols 
from a set of n equations. Here a fixed relation exists betw'een the 
number of equations and that of the symbols that may be eliminated. 
But no such fixed relation bolds in logic between the number of equations 
and the number of terms that may be eliminated. In logic from a single 
equation an indefinite number of symbols may be eliminated and con¬ 
versely from an indefinite number of equntious a single symbol may be 
eliminated. This difference between logic and algebra is duo to the 
unique law of duality to wliich the symbols of logic are subject. We are 


• ResBODing Bnd implication differ in m-my iinporlant rcspecta But what m are 
goioe to Boy appliei indifferently to both of them. ^ we ignore their difference and trert 
thetn et if “reaBoning” and ‘‘itiiplicaiion’* wero equivalent expressionB. And we shell 
BonietimeB use ‘*ree*onin)?’', so netiinci "implication” 

* Strictly Bpeaking, the d««cription not of the symbol y but of what f Bigni&ae. Bnk 
for aimpUcity we ignore this distinction. 

7—194)P-XU 
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going fco introduce the Boolean method of elimination. We shnll discuss 
the method of elimination from singlo equations. Tlie same method 
holds for sets of equations. For the premisses of tho form V,=0, VjSsO 
etc. may be added (ogether in the form of a single equation, V,+ V3S»0. 
So the method of elimination discussed below indifferently applies to 
single equations as well ns to sets of equations. 

s 

The rule for eliminating any symbol from n given equation ma> be 
formulated thus: Bring, if necessary, the terms of the equation to the 
first side (in the form V=iO), g vo to tho symbol to be eliminated the 
values 1 and 0 successively, and multiply the resulting equations together. 
Consider, for instance, the equation, jy = vj’which represents, saj, all men 
are mortal, (where i/ = raen, a-=inortals and t> is the mvlefinilo symbol 
signifying “some”). Suppose ue want to eliminate tho symbol v and 
interpret the result. Bringing the terms of the equation to tho first side 
we have ?/ —rx=0. When « = !, the cipiation hoc imcs ;/—a"=0(/); and 
when v = 0, the equation becomos iy = 0 (ii). Multiplying together tho 
resulting equations (i) and (ii) we have 1 /(y-T) =0, or j/ — j/t — 0 (noting 
that = or iy(l — ar) = 0 (by the rule of distribution). The last equation 
is the result of* the required elimination. It s\mbolicully stales that 
y that are not X do not exist; in the above cciieieto example, that men ’ 
who are not mortal do not exist, or that theie are no iniraortul mon. 


Consider the oft-quoted syllogism “all men are mortal, and Soeintea 
is a man, theiefore Socrates is moital”. Suppose the premisses are 
given, we are required to deduce a conclusion In eliminating men (the 
distinction herween “man” and “men” may be ignored). Let 3 = mnn, 
j/ = mortal and j; = Socrates. Note that jt signifies an individual and not 
a class. But this does not matter if we remember that r aymboli es an 
individual. As in traditional logic singular propositions are treated 
as universal propositions just so x may be regarded as a class symbol i.c., 
X may be said to signify a single-membercd class. We may, then, 
represent the first premiss as «(1 —y)=.0 (all men are mortal, or, immortal 
men do not exist), and the second premiss as r(l —«) = 0. Tho two 
equations may be reduced to the singio equation a( 1 —y)+a* 1 —a) = 0. 
We are required to eliminate z from this equation and interpret the 
result. When » = 1, the equation becemos ^1 —jy) = () ( 1 ) andubea«s=0 
it becomes 01*0 (ii). Multiplying (i) and (ii) we get ®(l—i/)=sO which, 
translated in verbal language, states that Socrates is mortal. Consider 
the syllogistic premisses of the forms all M are P, and no S are M (AF 
mood in fig. 1). They may be represented respectively as «(1 —yjs=0 
and it**=0 (when a:=S, iy = P and « = M). Adding the premisaoB we have 
a;* + *(l--y)—0. Suppose we aie required to draw conclusion from this 
equation by eliminating the symbol «. When «=1, the equation becomes 
ai + (l—y)**© and when the equation becomes 0»a0. Multiplying 
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these results we yet 0 which indicates that AE in hg. 1 is an invalid 
mood. 

The elimination uf any symbol z from any equation involving « is to 
bo effected, we have seen, by successively changing in that equation x 
into 1 and 0 and multiplying the two resulting (quations together. 
Is the principle underlying this rule valid’ If so, what is the'priof of 
its validity? We shall see presently that the p inciple is valid by virtue 
of the tautology T® = a! or a-fl —r)=0. But before we attempt to prove 
the validity of the metliod of elimination we must introduce the notion 
of expansion in the Boolean system. Again, the notion of expansion is 
related to the concept of function which must h<» introduced first. 

Any algebraic expression th.it invoUes a symbol, say, ® is called a 
function of r. And the notati n for expressing the function of x is /(r). 
Similarly, an algidiric expression that involves two o*" more symbols x, y, 
etc. is called a fund ion of r, ;/, etc. and may be expressed as f{x, y, etc.). 
Consider, for iii'-tance, fz), ft iiidifforfntly represents any of the follow- 

•?/ 


are the 


ing fiinelions i, 1-®, etc. Similarly, r + y, z-2\, — 

1 — j ^ r — zy 

instances of / r, //). ^ow if iii any function / r) we change r into 1 the 

result will be expressed b\ the notnfion ('\f, and when r in fix) is changed 

into 0 the result will be r rpiessed ns f(()). Thus, when f(z) represents the 

function — , f{]) expree&es the lesiilt ” ^ (we get it by substituting 1 

(t—2r a—2 


for x) and f{0) exor^s-os —. 

' n 

Any function ((/I m nilicli I is an elective sjmbol or n symbol sus¬ 
ceptible of the v.'ilues 0 and 1 is said to be cxpanled when it is reduced 
to the form rt»* f f)(I —/) (rt nnd h being eofftifionts 1. 0 etc.)— a and b 
being so determined ns to nnko lb'* result equ'v ilent to the function 
from which it is derived." Thus llic < xpan-mn of f{r) is ((Br + f(0)(l — a-). 
Similarly, ((1-.r,-(«») r +f(l)(l - r) the njil-hand side expieosion being 
the expansion of/'I — r). r being .an elective symbol admits of the valne 
0 or 1. Note that for each of tiles'* Mihie.i the expansion /ft)'c + f(0)(l —x) 
of/(*'(or the expansion /(0)T + /tl)M — r) of f(l —r) assumes the same 
value ns the function f(i) (or the function ffl —a*). We are now in a 
position to prove the validity of the principle underlying the method of 
elimination and to show thereby the importance of the identity (or con¬ 
tradiction) principle. It will be useful to note the following symbolism 
that we are going to use in the proposed proof. 

/(a-)* the function of a*, any algebric expression involving x, 

/(I)=what fix) becomes when a* is changed into 1. 

/(O) * what fir) becomes when x is changed 


u Laws of Thought (Dov«r) p. 73, 
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Theorem: lif(x)^0 be any logical equation involving the elective 
symbol x, with or without other elective sytnbDls then will the equation 
/(l)/(0)=0 be true independently of the interpretation of x; and it will 
be the result of the elimination of x from the equation /{a;}»0. 

Proof : Expanding the first member of f{x) sO we have 

/(l)a!+/(0)(l-a)=0 or /(I)*+/(()) 
or V(l)-/(0)l*+/(())=0 or {/(I)-/(0)}«=-/(O) 

T- -/(m - -m _ m) 

/())-/(0) -1/(0)-/(I))' /(0)-;(l) ' 


or 



m-iiD-m 


_ 

/(o)-/a) /(o)-/(i) 


(o.) 


We have now obtained the values of x and (1-x). We know that the 
equation x(l-x)=0 is a tautology. Substituting the values of x and 
(1-x), and Vjj, in this valid equation, a(l-x)=0, we obtain 


/(O) 


{ 


_ m 

/(O)-/(])/ 


/(0)-/(l) 

/(0)/(l)=0 or /(i;/(0)=0 


0 or 


_ /(0)m) _n 

{/(oRoF” 


(for if -=0, then j=0). 

y 

It will be noticed that the above proof of the propobition “if /(x)s=0, 
then /(l)/{0) =0“ is really based on the piineiple of duality. For the 
elimination of x is really effected by the tautology xfl-x)s=0. In the above 
demonstration we have first determined the values of x and (1-x) from 
the expansion of/(x) = 0 and then put these values in the valid formula 
x(l-x)w:0 which is coimpliennt to x‘-r. So the elimination is really 
effected between /(x)ssO and xfl-x)=0. It may, then, be said that the 
most fundamental method of reasoning and deduction of implicates in 
the logic of terms is based on tho lloolean formulation of the identity 
principle, x*s=x, which, therefore, is not merely on idle necessary •condi¬ 
tion of sound reasoning, but an active principle of the logic of classes. 


liefe'enee 

G. Boole: The Laws of Thought, obapte-rs IT, III, V, VII and VIII. 
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Ouce in her diary—phe left at her death 2G volumes of it—she 
made a rather a curious note : “I’m the hare, a long way ahead of 
iny critics.” It sounds a conceited remark. Actually it is no more 
than a just observation. It teems as tliough, as during her life, after 
her death alto, Mrs. Virginia Woolf would prove to be a bare “a long 
way ahead of her critics”, for ever eluding their attempts to grasp, 

, categorize or anatomize her. In short, even more than other novel¬ 
ists, Mrs. Woolf demands humility from her critics—humility and 
sensitive awareness—just as she herself approached life with these 
qualities. 

It is perhaps convenient to study her separately as a novelist, 
as an essayist, and a^ a personality and an influence. She was no 
doubt all of a piece, and the ‘elements’ were ‘.ubtly mixed in her, 
and to dissect the substance is to miss the essence, or destroy the 
harmony. But there are advantages in the facet-by-facet study, «> 
long as the unity of the whole is not forgotten. 

A few words first about her life. Virginia and Venefsa were 
the talented daughters of the great Victorian biographer and critic. 
Sir Leslie Stephen Educated at home, they fully participated in 
the currents of Victorian thought, and Greek literature and classical 
music gave a particular strength and quality to their cultural equip¬ 
ment. In the opening yeais of the ‘20th century they made friends 
with the Cambridge friends of their brothers, .\drian and Thoby, and 
so in time the now celebrated 'Bloomsbury Group* acquired a dis¬ 
tinctive habitation and a name. Lytton Stachey was its brain, and 
Virginia VSToolf the soul of Bloomsbury: but some of the others, 
Venessa and her husband Clive Bell the artist, E. M. Forster the 
novelist, John Maynard Keynes the economist, Leonerd Woolf whom 
Virginia presently married, were hardly less distinguished. They 
met, talked, surveyed mankind from China to Peru, cultivated beauty 
in its diverse manifestations, and cherished personal relationships. 
*The high priest was the Cambridge philosopher, G. B. Moore. Their 
pet aversions were hypocrisy and vulgarity. As the jears passed, 
the ‘Bloomsbury Group’ developed something of the coterie spirit, 
and it was said in derision that, shorn of its highbrow pretenai0KM| it 
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was really a niutual admiration society. But ibis was the language 
of jealousy and detraction, and had little to justify it. 

In 1915, three years after her marriage, Virginia Wolf published 
her first novel. The Voyage Out. Her broiher-iii-law, Clive Bell, 
classed ^er soon afterwards with great novelists like Dostoevsky and 
Conrad—but the achie\oruent was yet to come. In the course of an 
active career extending over a period of 25 years, the wrote about 
a dozen novels, the more important of which may be grouped as 
under: 


First Period : The Voyage Out (1915) 

Night and Day (1919) 

• Jacob's Room (1922) 

Second Period : Mrs. DaUoway (192,5) 

To the Lighthouse (1927) 

Third Period : The- Waves (1931) 

• The Years (1937) 


A critic has remarked that the novels of the first period deal with 
love and freedom, those of the second period with marriage and 
truth, and of the third period with the world and reality. But this 
is misleading, for all her novels are preoccupied with essential reality 
of the human adventure on the eaith, which naturally involves explo¬ 
ration into the nature of love, freedom and tiulh. The emphasis 
varies from novel to novel, there i3 a deepening, an increasing com¬ 
prehension, but it is a difference in degree, not kind. 

Even in her earliest novels— The Voyage Out, Night and Day — 
conventional in form though tliey apfiear to be, Mrs. Woolf tends to 
minimise incident and maximise the role of conv r.->ation. In The 
Voyage- Out, Terence realizes the fulfilment of his love foi Rachel 
only when he dies. There is perhaps a reflection of her early home 
life, its intellectual play, in Mrs. Woolf’s Night and Day, while its 
hero and heroine, Ralph and Katherine, in their game of hide and 
seek recall Shakespeare’s Benedick and Beatrice. That love is a 
mystery, even a gift of giacc, and not a syllogistic deduction is not 
seen by these professed anti-romantics. It was the shock of the 
outrage on Hero that galvanised Benedick and Beatrice into an aware¬ 
ness of their love, but Mrs. Woolf provides for no such shock treat* 
ment to her Ralph and Katherine. 

Meantime, the work of Proust in France and of Dorothy Richard¬ 
son and James Joyce in England was opening new vistas of explore- 
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tion of coDBciousnesa, and Virginia Woolf was fascinated. Jacob's 
Room tells the life bistory of a certain Cornish widow's son, Jacob, 
from childhood—through schooldays, Cambridge, London and the war 
years in Greece—to his death in battle. The sight of litter in Jacob's 
room starts a chain of memory and reverie in the old mother, consci¬ 
ousness is extended in space and time, and Jacob's hfe-story isgcovered 
as in a full circle. It is a human story,—not narrated, but as it were 
projected on a screen—impression follows impression, Jacob grows, 
Jacob dies. Only bis old shoes remain—the crowning mockery ! 

Mrs. Dalhway, the next novel, was obviously inspired by the 
theme of Katliirinc Mansfield’s The Garden Party (1922j and owed 
much to James Jojoo’s f7y*scs fi9‘22). In the former, the death of 
a young man at the front gale chills the piogress of a garden party. 

. The little girl, Ijauia, makes an attempt to seize the truth about 
“the inexplicable marvel of life”—but it is the craziness of life alone 
Ihat'stiikes the inhen.‘'itive. In Mrs. Dallovoay too there is a party: 
and at the other end of London there is a suicide. The links 
between the 2 woilds. of life and death are raoie tenuous here than in 
Katherine Mansfield’s story, but they are all the same. Clarissa 
Dalloway has hcaid of Septimus Warren Smith’s death—and there 
is death in her heart. To feel like a human being, distance is no 
bar : a Sir William Hrads'haw will be insensitive even when tragedy 
rtares him in the face, but Clarihsa cannot but feel differently. Death 
somewhere is death everywhere. Isolation is already death,—and 
perhaps death may be a release ! Mrs. Woolf suggests with a mar¬ 
vellous economy of suggestion the filiations between man and man, 
which tve may deny only at the risk of spiritual death. For insinu¬ 
ating this ambrosial truth, Mrs. Woolf found the Joycean method of 
limitation in space and time (Dublin, one day) very useful ; she too 
concentrated on a day in June in London, the Big Ben keeping tune 
efficiently. Mrs. Woolf however is more selective than Joyce, she 
condenses impressions wlieie Joyce elaborates them, and she avoids 
Joyce's linguistic aberrations and, too, his coarseness and his occa¬ 
sional revolting naturalism. Where he gains in massiveness and 
power, she scores by her balance and reticence—the iitheness and 
nimbieness of a hate. 

In her next novel. To the Hyhthouse., the scene shifts to the 
bouse of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay in the Hebrides. Two points of 
•time—2 days aeparated by ten years—are juxtaposed : it is the same 
room, the Lighthouse yonder is unchanged, and yet change 
there has been in the human landscape. Did Mrs. Woolf put 
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(liiug of herscif into Mrs. Ramsay 9 It seems probable. Like Mrs. 
Dalloway, like Mrs. Woolf herself, Mrs. Bauisay too is a dedicated 
practitioner of the djfiScult art of living. How to be oneself—and 
yet merge nnobtrusively with one’s surroundings? How to weave 
the strands of human relationships into a silken fabric, soft and 
toothingiand serene? The Lighthouse is mrely a symbol: but symbol 
of what? Of the ecstasy of transcendence? Of the promise of 
beatitude ? To the lighthouse is an adventure in consciousness and 
scores by reason of its integrity no less than its beauty. 

After Orlando, a tour de force which sketched the history of a 
character who starts life as un Elizabethan boy and ends as a 20th 
century young lady, Mrs. Woolf published in 1931 The Waves, 
probably her gieatest achievement in the ‘stream of-conpcioiisnesa’ 
genre. The title is significant. The technique diaws from the life 
ot the sea—its tuibidity and movement, its riches and its profundities, 
its ceaseless ebb and flow. It is the btory of 3 boy-* and 3 girls — 
their jouineyings through life, at first together, presently pursuing 
diverse paths, bubthey are ail the time members of one another, they 
are entangled in obscure currents, they even meet once in a way. 
The task of surveying the complicated relationships of ihe group is 
given to Bertram, whose long monologue holds a position somewhat 
analogous to that of Mrs. Bloom’s in Ulysses. Compared however 
to the turbidity, the involved flotsam and jetsam of the latter, 
Bertram’s monologue is transparently clear and as pure and refresh* 
ing as spring water, with a niurmer as of water flowing over little 
pebbles, the sentences come upon us, and their meaning winds its 
way to the heart. No. no : human life is no hard rocky substance, 
though often it beems to be such ; touch it, and the hardness dis¬ 
appears and currents are started, they widen more and more, and 
seem to comprehend ail and everything. Beneath the apparent 
solidity there is the real flux—the unceasing ebb and flow, tiie rhythm 
which is also the unchanging Beal. The line of development of Mrs. 
Woolf’s work reached its natural point of movement in The- Waves. 
Here she bad at last succeeded in conveying the whole rhythm of 
life, the baflling flux, the endless interplay of things on one another. 
It is as though we have been permitted to isolate a piece of bard 
matter and really see it as a universe of electrons and protons charged 
with blinding velocities. 

Although Mrs. Woolf considered The Waves to be “far and* 
away the greatest of her works*’, it is not difficult to stake this 
claim with more weight of reason for its successor, The- Years. She 
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worked on it for 6 years, casting and recasting it, and she wrote 
under a pressure—the pressure of her artistic conscience. When it 
was over she almost wished to born it, but her husband persuaded 
her to publish it. Here at last she had achieved the fusion of out* 
ward form and inner life—formal pattern and fluid rhythm—^he hard 
atom and the whizz of the electronic flights. The four dimensions 
of human experience— 1: the not-I ; and the onter and the inner — 
are here held in delicate balance, and clarity and comprehension are 
wedded to truth and appropiiatenesa. The Years is solid, but it is 
also life—and its logic doesn’t obscure its vast reserves of meaning. 

As a novelist, Virginia Woolf’s work is remarkable for two 
reasons : her high seriousness and utter integrity as an artist, and 
her individual, almost ‘poetic’ prn.-e style. She not only wished to 
tell a story, but al-o to render the movements in the mind and heart 
of her cl aracters. Not wdiat people s-eemed to‘do’, but what they 
thought—or felt—was the main thing. She thus fienetrated below 
the surface and tried to mark the currents of the gross-currents—to 
adjust her moorings in the world invisible—to make soundings— 
to plumb the depths. It was exciting, it was aiso exhausting—and 
the customary clarities seemed to grow hazy or disappear altogether. 
But it was not clarity that she was after, but truth—the whole truth 
if possible—and nothing but the truth. Once tear the veils away, 
once dive deep into the sea that i.s life, and rlie individual is seen in 
his isolation: isolation even when he is in the centre of the crowd. 
On the other hand, at another level of consciousness, this viperous 
sense of isolation is seen to be nought, the interconnectedness of 
individual and places is seen to bo a leality, and the visible and the 
invisible—the I and the nof-f —are aUo seen to be but aspects of the 
whole, which alone has reality. One catches a gleam of the truth, 
but soon the earth-crust obscures the truth: and one must persevere 
again. Death is there always, the permanent challenge : and to be 
able to see life even bejond death is the whole arc of our destiny. 
Mrs. Woolf doesn’t falsify life—but neither does she turn away her 
face from the possibility of hope. Sbe is a courageous, aud alone 
a conscientious artist. 

While it is usual to class Mrs. Woolf with Proust, Joyce and 
Dorothy Richardson, she is less involved and obscure than the first 
kwo and she is more radiant than the last. ‘Stream of Conscidoa- 
uesa’, in so far as it is a modern technique, is her servant, not her 
master; and it gives her work a tantalising phosphorescence with¬ 
out quite destroying the groundwork of logic and clarity. No dotfltb 

s-mop—XU 
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the bimple pattern of plotting is here absent. Now in Karnatak mnsic 
we are familiar with Kritis with their pallavi-anupallavi-charanam 
diviaion, and we are also familiar with the aiapana of a particular 
raga. If the former corresponds to a Jane Austen novel, Mrs. Woolf’s 
The Waves may be compared to musical improvisation round a central 
theme. This too is music,—in some respects music that is continually 
in touch with the soul. A high imaginative attention is called for in 
the artist, and no less from the sahridaya, the student. But the 
rewards are immense. 

The elusivenesB of Mrs. Woolf’s art as a novelist—its explora¬ 
tion of infinity within a seemingly limited range (Jane Austen's ‘a 
bit of ivory’ again), its pursuit of complexities and contradictions 
with a view to inferring the veiled lianiumy, its fieice integrity of 
spirit in the unwearying tearcli for the ‘essence’ or the incandescent 
truth about life—is properly matched by the facinatioii and adequacy 
of her prose style. It is said Mrs, Woolf revised her writing again 
and again till 8he«got the right rhythms and was sure of the light 
effects. No crudity, or slipshodness here, no heaviness, no sloppi- 
nesB, no woolliness ; it is a feminine style, with lights playing over it, 
with jerks, with seductive long-drawn-out rhythms, with sharp cries 
too and e\en suggestive silences, “Easy reading, haid wtitmg", 
said Mr. Montague, explaining the secret of good wiiting, and this 
particularly applies to Mrs. Woolf’s style. The one supreme virtue 
of prose is appropriateuess, and Mrs. Woolf’s style is always appro¬ 
priate to the mood, the person, the occasion. How well she can 
make a point or evoke a scene! Look upon this picture and that 
she says^ and we can see them both, separated though they be by 
25 years ; words here are charged with magic, and they hold us as it 
were in a spell. 

It is this sheer mastery of style that partly at least account for 
Mrs. Woolf’s phenomenal achievement as an essayibt and as a critic. 
“Very personal, written in beautiful prose, and creative”: so Sir 
Hugh Walpole once referred to Mrs. Woolf’s collection of essays, 
The Common Reader, coupling it with the essays of Lytton Stracbey 
and Logan Pearsall Smith. Although Mrs. Woolf declared that 
“jonrnalism embalmed as literature is unreadable”, this obviously 
doesn’t apply to the many biographical and critical essays which, 
first written journalistically, have since been publised in volume form*. 
Here two biographies, Flush (biography of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing'^B dog) and Rog&r Fry, her talks to women students in Cambridge, 

A Room of Onet’s Own, tbe 2 series of The Common Reader, The 
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Moment and The Death of a Moth^ not to mention her diary 4 t i d 
her letters, contain some of tLe finest and most enjoyable prose of oar 
time. Always, whether she is writing about a person or a book, her 
feminine intuition seizes the quintessential quality while her 'Blooms- 
bury’ training helps her to present it to our gaze with all the aids 
of intellectual analysis and cultural distinction. Her subject range 
from Chaucer, Montaigne, Ford and Defoe to Dostoevsky, Conrad, 
D. H, Lawrence and Sinclair Lewis, from Greek to modem American 
Literature, from titans in letters to literary eccentrics. And especially 
is she illuminating when she tries to assess the work of a Jane Austen 
or a George Eliot, or when she tries to probe the personality of 
a Miss Pilkington or a Miss Mitford. She is on the whole more 
generous with the weak than vith the strong, the comparative failures 
than With the resounding successes. “It is the fact”, she says in 
one of her essays, “that one likes people in spite of their faults, and 
then Jikes the faults because they are theirs, that makes one distrust 
criticism, iind wake, after attempting it, in horror at dead of night ’’ 
But while this as an example of Mrs. Woolf s self-cr.iticism, it cannot 
be said that in her judgment on the classics she has been ever swayed 
by too much prejudice or misplaced sympathy. She could be harsh 
towards some of her contemporaries—Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Galsworthy, for example—hut as a critic of literature she 
is aieliable and sliiiiulating guide, and inxariably sends us back to 
the objects of her enthusiasm. 

As a personality and ns influence, Mrs. Woolf is even more diffi¬ 
cult to evaluate than as a novelist or as an essayist or critic. Of her 
perhaps more than of almost any other contemporary writer it could 
be said that it is her jiersonality that gives the 'o distinctive tone, 
the stir of fascination, to her work. In her life two elements strove 
for mastery : the rest for life and the peipetiial invasion of death. 
As one of lier critics puts it, “Her art i.<? tragic—she understands ail 
shades of giief—life passes before her under the perpetual menace of 

death, which robs even while it lulfills.she is in love with life— 

It’s you I embrace, you I draw to me—adorable world I’’ The 
world is adorable no doubt and attracts us, but is it the flame attiac- 
ting the moth, attracting and destroying it? Mrs Woolf, hypersen¬ 
sitive and superlatively intelligent, was neverthless a prey to nerves ; 
like Charles Lamb she had a nervous breakdown while still young, 
tfnd the possible recurrence of the tragedy never failed to agonize 
her. The borderland between life and death, seemed very thin to 
her, and the consciousness of this gave that glow and edge to her 
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writing which so completely oyecwhelms her readers. Althoagh her 
sympathies were wide ranging and although she could mix with the 
male of the species with quiet self-confidence and indeed with the 
distinctive charm that her beauty and her rich intellectual gifts gave 
her, she could not fail to raise her voice—at times shrill—against all 
the pervasions and arrogant assumptions of a society largely man>. 
made and man-dominated. The chief occupations of man seemed to 
her to be shedding blood, making money, giving orders and wearing 
uniforms. She would have nothing to do with this false facade that 
passes for civilization ; like Lysistrala, said E. M. Forster, Mrs. Woolf 
withdrew. A Room of One's Own is Mrs. Woolf’s eloquent indict¬ 
ment on man, and her exhortation to woman to awake, arise and claim 
her just heritage. 

Of course too much should not be made of the ‘teminist* side 
of Mrs. Virginia Woolf, for she was primarily a humanist and only 
secondarily a ‘feminist’ with a difference. Hhe has said that in all 
human beings there are two sides, the mabculine and the feminine, 
and the proportipn, the tensious between them alone, vary from 
individual to individual. Virginia Woolf was feminine to her ‘finger¬ 
tips* but to this was grafted a singular masculine intellectual vigour 
and will power, and it is this unique combination of qualities that 
made her so charming a personality on the 20th century British 
literary scene as well so striking a force, so potent an influence in 
contemporary life and letters. Other women waters there have been 
who have made an impact on their contemporaries by the force of 
their personality. But Mrs. Woolf combined in herself both the 
qualities that made a Jane Austen or a George Eliot and the force of 
personality that made a Madam l)ii Duffand. It was u dual role that 
called for a terrific expenditure ol intellectual and psychic energy, 
and in the end she broke under the strain. We are still at the begin¬ 
ning of our attempts to gauge her work ani estimate her influence. 
But now or later, however we may try to sum up her achievement 
or catalogue her qualities, she will continue to elude her critics : she is 
the bare, always a long way ahead of her critics. 



TOWARDS INTERPRETING THE SHAKES¬ 
PEARIAN COMIC TECHNIQUE 

D. C. Biswas 

A. C. College, Jalpatguri 

The critical platitude that in Sbakeepeare there is essentially 
no difference between a comedy and a tragedy from the point of view 
of dramatic technique remains to be challenged. Even a critic like 
Btoll says that Romeo and Juh'ct might have been a comedy, and 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dreayn, a tragedy, with but a slight alteration. 
But is it indeed so simple as that? Admitted that to the tinee-worn 
musical method of comic repetition and variation, succe.ssfully employ¬ 
ed by the Italian renaissance comedians and later brought to perfec¬ 
tion liy Moliere, Shakespeare was not much inclined. He had however 
strayed into it, very sparingly though; so does a wild warbler deviate 
into a chance symphony. Critics are only too prdne to attribute it 
to an intellectual incapacity in Shakespeaie, euphemistically called 
his concretenesb of thougiit, synthetic genius, as if the last word on 
the co nic technique is the ‘mu.sical method’ ! Music as an art-form 
has certainly stretched itself out to a fuller perfection than painting, 
sculpture or any other visual art, which being less abstract necessitates 
a higher degree of verisimilitude. But not nocessarily therefore 
should the ‘musical method* itself be preferred. What is popularly 
known as ‘dramatic illusion’ is so much more than a device of the 
spoken word. Moreover, if representational truth be a defect in art, 
Shakespeare's tragedies are as much, if not more, inartistic as his 
Comedies. But, as a matter of fact, aesthetic appeal enhanced by 
recognition with familiar experience is also based on abstract qualities. 
The point is this that Slukespearo’s genius has been so baffling that 
critics are so much more eager to impose a pattern on him than to 
interpret him according to the standard he has himself set. Even 
80 , the method of sizing up a genius—if this platitude be pardonable 
-by a common yardstick is ever futile, if not dangerous. 

The artistic processes involved in the ‘musical method’ are repeti* 
tions and variations which resemble those in music. A motif, a 
^device or a situation is thus repeated. These imply a measure of 
artificiality and abstraction. Shakespeare's vein is onabstracted 
comedy where the characters are so much more than mere sourcea 
Of mirth to the audience. Xt is, on the other hand, in the. 'wideal 
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cotnmoDalty spread* among all ^nclading the players. The audience 
of Shakespeare laughs in sympathy or by contagion rather than in 
condescension or derisiou. The farce, on the other hmd, lends itself 
easily to the mechanical musical method and presupposes a degree 
of oversimplification and artificiality. Whether Shakespeare was 
averse to it on grounds of its artificiality, or incapable of it, is more 
than we can asceriain with certitude. But the fact remains that 
this prolific comedian wrote only two full-fledged farces, viz , Th& 
Comedy of Errors and The Merry Wives of Windsor. The latter 
though written later, to please his Sovereign's fancy and not his own, 
shows that he was definitely not in his elements here. It is unim¬ 
pressive reading, and here he has only marred his divine Falstaff. 
For The Comedy of Errors Shakespeare is indebted to various sources, 
mainly to Plautus, but the matter that he has invented for his purpose 
—and that is indeed far more important than what he has incorporat¬ 
ed from the original— viz., the discovery of the wife in a mpving 
scene, the study of Adriana’s jealous love, etc. lift the play far above 
the farcical. The pang of the doomed Aegeon with which the play 
opens even elevates it to the rank of a species of comedy, not infre¬ 
quent among his own plays, that of a painful situation ending happily. 
So he discarded the farce early though he had begun it, might be, 
because neither the story nor the chaiacters would conform to troth. 
Instances are numerous in Shakespeaie of the storj being fantastic 
and unreal, though the characters are real. In such cases Shakes¬ 
peare’s sense of practical business led him so much to charge the 
situations with humanity as not to betray belief. But a farce would 
not admit of the complexities of intellect and emotion in a character. 


Though he found the farce either inti actable or unsuitable the 
farcical element is so plentiful in his plajs as (o obtrude itself even 
in the region of tragedy. Ijife itself is an irrational syntiiesis like 
that ! Nonetheless Shakespeare’s art is not a dupe of life so as to 
violate the logic of Art. So supreme is the craftsman’s command 
over his tool that even the farcical element in a tragedy is made to 
yield soinetiroes a contrary elTect. So, it is the difference in emphasis 
partly inherent in the situation itself and partly acquired from its 
peculiar setting that determines the motif to be either comic or tragic. 
Just as a flash of painful smile readily fading out even in the contorts 
of the face may heighten the encircling gloom, so laughter may also 
like a summer gale scatter out the clouds. Does not the drunken* 
frivolity of the Porter in Macbeth as De Quincey first pointed it out, 

fling back on the scene of murder a peculiar awfulness? It is not 
' * 
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because of Dogberry and Verges in Much ADO baviug tbe secret of 
Hero’s betrayal that dissipates the dismal atmosphere of the Church 
Boene, but more truly perhaps due to their rendering a more potent 
magic—tbe magic of smile. It is the integrated vision depending on 
tbe grouping of moods, their correlation, relative emphasis, atmosphere 
that makes a lot of difference not only in the degree but also even 
in the cliaracter of response 

Ail plastic arts presuppose a structural design, and most of all, 
a drama that has to take into account the stage, the players, the 
limitation of lime—“The two hours’ traffic of our stage,” and also 
the perceptive range of the audience, etc. The varied sources of 
Shakespeare’s plays, even considering only those so far identified, 
fcometaues numbering even six or seven for a single play, point to a 
syntbetising intellect. May it not therefore be presumed that he 
plann'ed a. whole play related to the imaginative response? In fact, 
his use of the comical or even farcical elements also betrays some 
conscious artistic design. It is no careless dovetailing or casual affair. 
Frail though the materials are jn themselves sometimes as thin as the 
prattles of Speed and Launce, Launcalot and old Gobbo, the two 
Dfomi( s, etc. they aie neither a matter of thoughtless scattering nor 
quite so insignificant in their contests as when isolated from there. 
Besides either setting, keeping up or intensifying the comic tone these 
may serve even graver purposes. Sometimes they act as counterguards 
against a play’s downward tiend to mundanity, and even contrarily, 
against its flight to a mare fantasy. Sometimes again these supply 
the atmosphere, occasions for lovely songs, low language of the so- 
called Wordsworthians living nearest to the earth, and incidentally 
the most unforgettable comic characters. What a God’s plenty is 
even here ! A veiy significant fact that has scarcely received any 
notice is that these little touches which give life to the plays are, like 
the mysterious and hardly perceptible breath of life, Shakespreare’s 
own creations and no ingenious source-honter has yet succeeded in 
tracing them to others. Tbe farcical element is more or less 
supernumerary to the main story, and makes a comparatively earlier 
appearance in tbe early comedies. But as the comic art perfects 
itself, it tends towards complexities, the farcical superficies becoming 
more and more integrated, and both situations and characters gfiin 
*n plausibility. Thus the so-called farcicality itself becomes three 
dimensional, neatly interwoven with the main plot by a variety of 
strands, and the mouthpieces no more remain merely as such but 
attain a measure of self-importance as human beings. In tbe 
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playa ifc aervea only the comic motif, as in Th^ Comedy of Errors 
the Dromios duplicate the main plot in order to intensify the farcical 
tone and are called into action as soon as iheir masters. Speed and 
Lannce either singly or in combination set quite early in Two 
Qontlegnen of Verona a merry mood which the Jove-versus-friend¬ 
ship theme definitely lacks Sly is the butt in the 'induction' of 
The Taming of the Shrew and Gramio the earliest victim of the 
shrew tamer's Churli'-hness comes on the stage in tlie second scene. 
But even in A Mid Summer Night’s Dream Shakespeare’s earliest 
masterpiece the Quince-Bottom episode attains the nature of a sub¬ 
plot spread out in different scenes, and its function is not merely 
vicarious, the main plot having been m the meantime set to the 
comic tone by the magic juice. Moreover, the incomparable Bottom 
like the spirit of comedy itself remains fundamentally sensible in the 
midst of a mad whirligig of romance and wears an as.«*’h head to talk 
sense to the mortal’s and immortals alike. Tn the mature comedies 
the subsidiary cemical element is sometimes deferred till the plot has 
' taken a definite tuin towards an inevitable complication. The Gobbo- 
scenes in The Merchant of Venice follow the signing of Shjlock’s 
bond, and the introduction of the braggart boorish moor in the 
parallel plot of the casket-choosing. There is an ann 03 ,ing suspense 
at the uncertainty of Poitia’s fate, and nore so, at Antoni I's pro¬ 
vocative challenge to Shyloek as * lend it rathei to thine enemy ’. 
So the Gobbo-scenes serve the purpose of dissipating the solemnity. 
The Dogberry-Verges scene comes later still and does the same 
purpose but much more effectively. Kenneth Muir’s view—‘ As the 
play was to be a comedy, Shakespeaie had to inform the audience 
before the church-scene that Don John's Villainy would come to light, 
and for this purpose he created Dogberry’ gives only a partial 
justification. The purely technical service he renders to (he plot 
might have been done by another character, and much better, in the 
fitness of things, by Beatrice. So the assignation of this function 
to Dogberry is only a technical plea. He renders a much more 
serious service to the play by supplying it with a very well-timed 
gaiety when the situation has become intolerably painful. The very 
telling mode of unconscious self-victimization as a butt of ridicule 
^oomes as a welcome sommergale to relieve the sultry cloudiness of 
the situation. Never is the repetitive device’ so instantaneousfy 
effective as here, though once again in Act II Sc. 5 lines 70 74 of 
Tutelfth Night Shakespeare uses it. 

I • 

Comrade. Away! You are an ass, you are an acs. 
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Dogberry. Dohl thou nol suspect any place? . . . O that he 
were hero to write me down an ass! but masters, 
remember that I am an ass—though it be nol written 
down, jet foiget not that I am an ass . . . Oh that 
1 had been writ down an ass I 

The three middle comedies need be separately treated because of 
theii affinities in respect of lechiiique, and moie pariicuiaily because 
tliej are tor the fame ground dilfercnt fiom ail olhers. The match¬ 
less trio (.Is You Liht It: Miuh Ado, Ticelfth 1“^ each in its 

central chord atlmieil to the comic, and the subsidiary plot like the 
second stung playing up in vibrational uni.son accentuates the tone, 
or sometime-, simply kcejis up the undertone In Tu'clfth \t(fkt the 
boisterous subplot runs paiaiiel to the mam episode heightening by 
the clinker and reveliy ol '(’akcR and Ala’ the comicality inherent 
in the mum situation. The art ol comic Juxtaposition is here very 
',ul)tly effected While the lovers aic almost each sighing for the 
wrong person, the inenj gang ol Sir Toby is parodying the same 
{heme at the e.xpen-,e ol MaKolio When the suhplobitselt is earr>eil 

■ to a paiiilul exte-s I'este does the business ot evaporating it in 
clownish prattles. < oming in between Much Ido and Tirctfth 

Is You [.ih< It lacks tne boisterous element of a comedy — 

• the Pomps of Doglierry and the romps of Sir Toby ’. The principal 
comic situation of t!ie pl.u arises however fioiti Ro>-al!nd’.s disguise. 
Though she is ju.-l oni e—as when '-be swoon- away at Oliver’s hand- 
111 " in the bloorl-slaiued handkerchief ol Orlando to her, on the verge 
ordisclosing heisell. Shakespeare does nol exploit the co-nio potru- 
tiahties of the situation lo the fullest, as Ben .Tonson or Lyly would 
have done. Howe\er, being m its ctntral situation directly posed 

under the comic glare the need for euMionmenlal adju.straent is even 

less here than in its companion pieces. The play s action"- being 
over in the first act Touchstone’s role as a meiry Jester end^ there, 
and in the forest of Arden ho becomes a half brother to the cynical 
Jaques. The two together piovide scope lor the subtle technique of 
comic .Tuxtaiiosition henceforth. 

In Tircllth Sight the meeting of Viola and Olivia is not certainly 
on the same level with that of Orlando and Itosaliud from the point 

of view of the potential comicality. Viola is in a dubious situation 

being engaged as an emiB-ary in a love "^un which s ion it prospex 
?.ill ruin her own h.ppiness Naturally she has not her heart in 
the work. Neverlbek-e bei.iR eiimiregcd b> OUvia» cherliBhno.e 
she tmmnzzto her wit, but with the result that she falls into an 

■ n-1946P-XTl 
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unforeseen difiSculty. So she kas to put a restraint upon her natural 
gaiety, and make herself as 8<''arce as possible. So the central 
situation of the play does not yield its maximum result, not at any 
rate, to the extent its counterpart in As You Like It does. Bosalind 
being sure of Orlando is brimming over with hilarity the natural 
outlet of which is her sparkling wit. Viola has still n long upstream 
journey before her, and both the wind and the wave are against her. 
The Sir Toby-Malvolio subplot is therefore an artistic necessity for 
the purpose of accentuating the comic tone. Much Ado also provides 
for a centrally comic situation, for the Benedick-Beatrice episode 
has been so much toned up as to throw the Hero Claudio affair into 
the shade. In fact. Prouty explains in his recent remarkable booli 
Sources of Much Ado About Xothing that Shakespeare purposely 
made the Hero-Claudio episode a glaiiiouilesb marriage of convenience 
in order that the complementary anecdote may push up to prominence. 
But at a later point in the story the vilification of llcio adds a new 
strand to the story complicating the whole issue in so horrible a mess 
as to silence all kiughter, and against its lingerini* long on the brink 
of tragic suspense Dogberry and Verges piovule, and they reinstate 
the comic Muse on the play’s high comic pedestal. 

The process of integration of the comical Miperuumaraiies. coeval 
with Shakespeare’s progression in the comic plane, is illustrative ol 
bis subtle artistry in utilizing a situation for a variety of purposes. 
Thus the Quince-Bottom episode introducing an atmosphere of low 
comedy gives a sense of ‘solidarity’ to the general fairy tale nature 
of the play. Moreover, Bottom in his derisiveness is a distant 
cousin of Touchstone, though he is more an intnitionist than an 
intellectualist. The (-robbo-scenes serve the incidental purpose ol 
stressing the unpopularity of Shylock, and the inexcusable foppishness 
of Bassanio. They also contribute to a sense of realism as against 
the umeality of Shylock’s bond, and the Ijord of Belmont’s will. 
A similar purpose is seined also by Stephano.Trinculo scenes in 
Tha Tempest. The observation of the joint editors of the New 
Shakespeare edition may be quoted in this connection. 

“ Few have remarked how admirably significant as a set ofl to 
Caliban is Stepliano, type of his predestined conquerors, the tarrj, 
racy, absolute British seaman, staggering through the isle of magic 
with a bottle .... It is hard to overestimate the solidarity ol 
Stephano, and the value it gives to the whole fairy picture ”. 
Furthermore, the Caliban-Stephano conspiracy is a burlesque of the 
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tyranny of power-last, besides providilig a topical joke at the con¬ 
temporary craze for fashions in dress in the manner of Autolycus. 

Even the characters cea^e to be two-dimensional and gradually 
develop a complex tissue of motives and desires. Whereas Launce, 
Speed, Oruiuio and the Dromios are types of abstraction rebembling 
the portraits of lien Jon son, even Lanncelot Gobbo is not a mere 
buffoon poking fun at his ‘ true.begotten father ’ and by trying 
confusion with him ‘ raise the waters in his eyes He has not only 
a conscience, ‘ a kind of hard conscience ’ that counsels him to stick 
on to Sliylock but also a kind of heart too that feels. But he is only 
a precursor of the host of iinmoilalb who are even more finely drawn, 
and certainly more unforgettable than the so-called heroes and 
heroines of the comedies and even the English histories. 

A supreinel.v signitlcant fact of Shakespeare's excellence as a 
Comic artist has been little noticed. Jt is his superb witchery in so 
projecting the coinicai, be it a character or a situation, that the total 
vision of the play becomes atonee eotnically chaig^d- It is indeed 
'the way of pointing to the comical that constitutes the heart of the 
comic method. In cartoon and caricature the artist isolates the comic 
trait and then distorts it by exaggeiation He is thus more at homo 
in sketchy profilc.s than in rounded oft iwtraits. A measure of 
simplification and llattening down is advantageous to the comic artist 
too. Only a superb comic artist like (haucer can draw a full face 
of the Miller in all its life-like details and then pointing to the wart 
on the Dose with ‘ a toft of herys reed as the. bruslles of sowes erys * 
reduces it to sheer comicality or by a subtle hint at the nasal tone 
of the prioress, ‘ eiituned in her note ful somelj ’ converts her 
reverence, piety, etc. into a laughable affectation. So it is the comic 
perspective that is so much more difficult of attainment than a 
mechanical adherence to any aesthetic theory. But Shakespeare 
may be said to have achieved this miracle through the medium of 
some irresistibly comical characters or situations. These eclipse the 
so-called principal characters and incidents, create a comical bias in 
the readers or the audience, and even determine the comic vision of 
the plays Is not Bettom more important to our vision of A Mid 
Summer Niyht^s Dnam than Theseus or Dogberry fai more memor¬ 
able than either Claudio or even Benedick? It is the same inexplic¬ 
able comic process as in Chaucer, t?w., the art of projecting the wart 
on the miller's face, the only difference being that Chaucer had to 
deal with a face or a character and Shakespeare bad to grapple with 
. the subtle organism of a whole play^ with its medley of motivea, 
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variety of situationa and characters, etc. That be succeeded in 
keeping the reader's attention focuseed on the essenlial comicality, 
the reader’s or the audience’s final impression is the beet testimony. 
So the comic technique of Shakespeare consists in his eubtlc, almost 
ine^cplicable art of subordinating sornetiines a sciious story to a comic 
underplot or to a few farcical touches in a character. It is Falatalf, 
the roast Mannigtree ox witli the pudding in his belly ’ that 
triumphs over grave Henry and rash Hotspur, not only in the reader’s 
sympathy but also even in the impressionistic lesfionse. This indeed 
is the subtle magic of ShaKe.«:pcare’s ait as a comedian. 

The method of comic emplinsis wilhoui its conelalive.s of isola¬ 
tion, distortion or any deliberate artifice whalstjevcr is a tniiinpliant 
artistic achievement indeed! It is the luiiacle of a man of genius 
and is as inscrutable as the voice of nature. Shakespeare does not 
usually disfigure life to laugh at it. liather he laughs at life, laughs 
with life and laughs it into beauty. Even ihc prophet of rlaii rital 
will only rarely di.scover a rcforinaiive zeal in liis laughters. It is 
just an amused acceptance of the imperfections inherent in man—his 
pathetic combination of the God-like and the beastlj—“ how like a 
god .... the paragon of animals .... tlie quintessence t)f dust!” 

The common methods of exageeralion, \crbiil and anecdotal 
repetitions so as to convey tlie impression of the inodianical inelastic¬ 
ity and unhuinan aulomaiism, parody, iiony, in.xtaposition are onlj 
a few of the identified comic techniques of Sliakespcaro. Tliese are 
scattered in the pages of his plays with a prodigal [irofusion. Ho^v 
supremely effective is the teclinupie of tlie burlesque I The sublimitv 
of romantic love, and rationalism descend to the ludicrous in Tilaiiia'- 
violent passion for the assy mon.'-tcr. and the .I'-iniue head’s hoiiulv 
on reason. Does not the roval expeditionary party of Stephuno and 
Caliban wallow in tlie miry pool? It is Chaucer’s technique again ; 

” But for to speken of his coiusciencc 
She was so charitable and so pitoii^ 

She wolde wopc if that she saugli a mous 
Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde ” 

Thus if Shakespeare does not conform to any sot pattern he illustrates 
' a myriad In fact, his genius is like IVotou-s changeful and eliibive. 
Nonetheless, nothing is more certain about him than that he has 
his unique grip on the fundamentals of the comedy no less than ke 
has on those of the tragedy. But the modern craze for pattern- 
study makes the worship so much greater than the god as even to 
incline to a denial of the divinity should it prove intractable ! 
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Unici if-ity of Suiigi'f 

7. There aie the ‘dravyavadijis' or the belie\er; in the bare 
paiticiilais. accordin;' (o whom a word denotes only the iJiojjcrties 
of a p(iiti< ular oi)j« ct . 

I)la^yudbu^llld padarlhas lu diavje .-aivarlha ihjat«' 
dra\>adhKriiiaMa\ad diav\uni aiah sarvaitha isyate.’’ ' 

The- piojuitica ot an object are ‘jroupctl fjenerally under quality, 
•ictioii, number and gender’ ; and thege properties are associated with 
each particular word or object through the mind. 

“ Tatha tjiamapi Jatnadino mukh^^am Jatiin 
ahhidadhati kccid, u[<Hratitani anya iti mat.) 

(h.)V\e "pi -.Imyain ' 

A wold give*. Iis)* to ‘•ome knowledge having a ^pecili* h)rni wlmli 
agiees with that of the object coiitirued * '1 he healing of thi'word 

<•()»• brings lorth the delinih' tornt oi the objt-r t befoie the mind. 
In other word.s, the object !.*> an intellectual nn.ige, ’ an intellectua! 
or mental thing . for moaning oiiginato'^ from the intellect ” and 
lovealrt the object 8“^ an intolloctmil or mental image.' And thi-s 
itnago may or may not agioe with any cvtoinal object. lleor'C do 
the lUiddhists aiguc that the validity ot a universal is open to doubt: 
and likewise doubtful is the reality ol a particular that is permanent. 

1 Vtikifapudii/nni, III It) 

* ^alxiail.i piBty&yyain^Qtt yuviday" dra\\a dl)aiiiiai,iai.) Saioi 'itliu dra\>.) xupeijA 
liliidijiyalo" tl]rlaia;al. 

^ Jbtd. 

^ ‘‘Ana praoiii Tiipuiii yum piaLliyatam .il.riiiii viditl.i kiciJ \y[ivi.'li luiniit tu 

diavjaUt'oa piacuk^alc”. fVahiiapadtyam, Ilf. I'.n. 

s *'Vy&vntakuri. biiddlit 8aiiuiv«"xi'\ad iikfiii. 'oa flaisaiK I’lavjaui iti p^asangai! 
• iiktuin" iBelkilja). 

^ “Uauddiiaithabya vucyatTam". 

^ "Pabdad uccaritad vSkauvattbuddliir ulpadyato ni r*d akaraaya sabdirtbalvam, 

iia bnddliaVii . Sa by fikaro l>ahjo 'tIUi na : "tShda vAcyatvasya ua kacit Itxttib 

(HelftiQjaou IIT> It)). 
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As a result the function of a ♦ord is only to discriuiinate between 
tilings, and this is called ‘ apoha’. 


“ Atad vyavrttir apohah padartha iti ksana 
bhanga vadinah” 

• 

Thus th*e word cow has the inherent power of distinguishing or 
differentiating a cow from all non-cows. It is in this light that 
Yaska observea that names are given by words, for the words cons¬ 
titute the easiest possible method of removing doubts and vagueness: 
the^ ensure accuracy : 

“ Ant.yastvac ca sabdena sanjna kaianam vyavahara- 
rtbain Joke.” ’ 

But for some Buddhists, the words denote neither positive nor nega¬ 
tive objects. It is true that by the negation, rejection, or exclusion, 
we arrive at the positive meaning. Yet the nature of meaning lies 
in the simultaneous cognition of tlie po-^tive and the negative 
aspects. 

But how can we conceive ol a negative denotation without first 
having a positive one? For. all negation presiippoees, and is based 
on affirmation " And yet when wc examine the origin of the concept 
called universal, we find that wc arrive at the universal cow by group¬ 
ing together all cows and by excluding all non-cows at the same 
time. We proceed by distinguishing one object from another, and 
in this process we resort both to affirmation and negation. And every 
word denotes something positive, and this positive factoi is not ex¬ 
hausted by its distinction from others." .Viid when Dignaga obseives 
that the word denotes or conveys a negation, he implies that the 
denotation of a word is [lositive in apxjearance and negative by im¬ 
plication, for negation is its formative and determining principle. 
The negative implication makes the import of a woid significant, 
and this emphasises the positive purport.' Thus in Buddhist logic, 
a word gives rise to a conceptual image in the mind of the individual. 
This image is taken to be an external reality which exists indepen¬ 
dent of the mind. The denotation of a word, therefore, means the 

1 Kirukta, 1.2. Cf. Vdkyapadiyam. 1.126 : “Tudvattd abhioispatUu Mrvam 
vibbsiyate*'. PuQrsr&ja says: *‘Abhioifpanoa vaetfinim aatninik&r&Qto vibb&go ’pi 
vySkrta evety artbab." 

* Nyayavirtika, on 2.2 (55 

3 Ny&ydkandttU, pp. 817*31. 

* Be** Nyayav&rtiktt, pp. 328*20 aod Nydyaedrltka-tdiparya-t^ki. p. 4M. 
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evocation of this conceptual imagA which (‘baracterises several in¬ 
dividuals. 

The Buddhists hold that only the bare particulars are real, and 
these are immediately apprehended. The universal is a fiction of 
the mind since it can never be an object of perception like Jhe bare 
particular.*-. This universal can be no other than the feature which 
is common to a whole class of objects, and the knowledge of such a 
universal pre&upiwse-j that of all its particulars. In such a ca.se the 
apprehension of the universal is mediated by the apprehension of 
the particulars ; and a mediated experience does not give real know¬ 
ledge. Tlie universal, therefore, is a pure form of mediate apprehen¬ 
sion having no veal existence in the world.' 

* If the universal exists, and if it is different from the particulars 
there are many ditlicultie.s to be overcome. .\ny two things to he 
different Irom one another must at lea-t occupy different places. 
But the uiiixcrsal is not cognised as extended in space, nor is it per¬ 
ceived as distimt Irom the object. If It is said that the universal 
exists in the particular, docs it exist in each particular*^ It so, is 
ii. the entire universal or only .i part thereot that exists in* each? 
If it exists in its entirety, it cannot exi.st in two particulars at the 
.same lime. Nor can we think of the parts of the universal. Farther, 
the universal cannot exist in all the particulars but only in those 
which are relative to it. If it exists exerywhere it cannot es<‘ape 
from being perceived .since c-isc is />« rripi. If it is said that it exists 
everywhere but only certain particulars manifest it, they must reveal 
it properix. A lamp, for instance, manifests some objects but these 
objects are not [lerceived in the lamp. If the particular is like the 
lamp, its universal will fall outside of it. And in reality we have 
only bare particulars {walaksums) given in perception. On the 
other hand, xx’e have conceptual image.*?, which are mental fabrica¬ 
tions and whicli are superimposed on svohih'idms. The former is 
determined by the principle of uuiirrf/u and is subjeclix'e. The 
latter is characterised by vyCtprtto. As Randle obseiwes; “The 
doctiinc of'apoha' ia inseparable from the theory of ‘svalaksana*. 
Exclusion of what is otlier is th© ground of the practical notion of 
sameness of character in things which are absolutely diverse in 
cJiaracter, According to the Bauddhas ‘snrxam prthak*—the atomistic 
principle which finds expression in the doctrine of ‘svalak^na 

> 8a«tr(idlpika ; Vikal^k&ram&traiii ■ftinKnyaiu, alikarava.” 
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or ‘ksana’—there cannot be any piisitive resemblance in reals. \ cow 
is like a cow in virtue of what both are not”.’ 

But a cow can be apprehended as distinct from the non-cow only 
when one has understood the nature of the cow and that of the non¬ 
cow. And when one comprehends the nature of the cow by moaoB of 
a positive predication, the universal ceases to be negative in charact.er.' 
Moreover, similarity assumes the resemblance of certain common 
parts in the objects cognised. But the syllable in the case of words 
IS an undifferentiated whole, where there could be no piinilarity.'' 
.\t the same time there can he a similarity between two objects only 
when they are two, in which case they inuft al'^o differ from one 
another. The perception of the object, therefore, involves both these 
elements. On the one hand, the universal assimilates the particulars, 
while the particulars on the other exclude one another. .And as 
long as we ignore the element of difference, we cannot offer a satis- 
facto»’y explanation o( the relation between the nuiver.^al and the 
particular. 

A word is deployed with a variety of meaning^, and one ol these 
must be the primary meaning The Sankliya and tlie Buddhists 
hold that a word denoto.s a particular {rijakti}. .Vs against these, the 
Miraansakas consider the universal to he the im|Jort of the words. 
The Grammarians combine these two views. The Jaina thinkers 
take the differentia or tlie pattern or the form {alcrti) as the import 
ol a word. The Nyiiya thinkers accept all these three as constituting 
the import of words.’ 

The particular is an object limited b\ space and time, and having 
certain specilia qualities, .so that it can be cognised. As the Nyaija 
Sutra defines it, “Vyaktir guna visesas^rayo murtih.’*^ It is a mani 
fest form (niurti) that can be cognised by the senses; and it is deter¬ 
mined or limited by the primary and secondary qualities. It is 
such an individual that is often connoted by a word in popular usage 
In ordinary speech ‘the cow’ does not staud for its universni at all, 
since the universal cow is single and as such cannot be specified as 
this or that. Moreover, if words do not mean particulars, and since 


^ Indian Logic in Early School, p. 125. 

* SMradiptkd. p. lOi : *‘Agu vydvittim hi proU^jU Ava^yain pmtbainanj ev« gmilj 

pralyewvynb.G»ar gsnr ifi ca vjdhi lupnm sHiiirioyaiti avugamya niiuani kafliun 

nivj'iii ifipao) ^kyam angikartiun'*. 

3 ‘ Avayava aamaDya yogatmakatvru 6 &dfh 3 asra, varnilniiiii cfiiiavayavaUitl Ubul , 
p 142). 

* "Oc 4abdasya hi praiyak^a aiddba vyakty ikfU kriyi gupk ly aitli«>8u prayujyaiufc 
naeja iatir arthati»«na vaidika.b praiipinna. Vyaktib aank'iyadibhib. Ubbaytm vaiyfl- 
karapaip. Avayava aamatb&oaknya ftkjrur ailutaditihib- Tntayain api oaiyayikaib".— 
Virarapa Pramaya Samgraba, p 161. 

* r/. Nyiya SilUa, 2.2.66, 
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we uge a word to refer to a particular object it folio we that words 
cauDot directly mean particular at all; and all meaning, in so far as 
it refers to an object, will turn out to be indirect, secondary and 
inferential. 

This view is open serious objections. A. word does not mean 
any one particular but only the particulars of a certain class! When 
we speak of the cow, we do not mean a particular cow only, but a 
particular cow as participating in the genus or universal cow.* A 
word, therefore, refers to a particular object because of the association 
or connec tion of the particular with the primary meaning. A word 
does not and cannot denote merely the particular apart from its 
universal ; and we have to admit that there must be and is a close 
co-operation or association i-tahacaraua) between tlie universal and 
the particular. And Vatsjayana observes : “Tatrayam eahacaranad 
yogad va jiiti i^abdo vyaktau prayuj\ata ili’’.“ Hence the individua¬ 
listic theory is una’ceptable. 

8. There is another view which speaks of forms or configura¬ 
tions. The .T.iiria thinker'^ hold that a word dcnotefe the specific form 
or pattern of the objec ts. The pattern is the specific arrangement 
or collection of the parts, indicating or revealing the universal as 
embodied in a specific way. Form, therefore, constitutes the differ¬ 
entia of the numbois of a class, and a word ii.nst primanh mean this 
form. 

But the form by itself does not constitute the nature of a thing. 
The clay model of a cow has the form of a cow', and we do not mean 
this clay model by the word coic. Moreover, the word cow has a 
meaning which refers not merely to the form of the cow, but also to 
the particular cow. The pattern and the particular have no separable 
existence. Vatsyayana, therefore says ; 

“Na oavayava vyuhasya ja'ya yogah Kasya tarhi? Nijata- 
vayava vyfiliasya dravyasya. Tasman nukrtih padarthah.” * 

And when different individuals are grouped under one genus by virtue 
of a principle which inheres in them thus assimilating them to one 
class and differentiating them from other classes, something like a 
nniversul appears to he neces.'sary for thought and life. Moreover, 
when we cognise different particular cows we are aware of some 
similarity or identity even ; and this can be explum«*d satisfactorily 

> r/. NySya Sutra*, 2 2.68, 69. 

* On Nytfyo Set*o,2 2 61. 

^ On Nyiya SMra, 2.2.62. 

l0-1046P-.\’n 
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onlj when we admit of a universal telement attached to, or inherent 
in, the particulars: 

Tasmad ekasya bhinnesu ya vjrttie tan nibandbanah 
8S,manya ^bdah sattadav ekadhikaranena va” ^ 

And tbi^ universal element is not something which we are adding to 
the object, but it is something objective and latent in the object 
concerned. 

The theory of the Jainas recognizes the existence of common 
characters or similarities among the particulars, and these similarities 
are the real universal. In the language of Stout, the universal is the 
distributive unity of a class.’* Stout warns us not to analyse this 
unity, since such an analysis leads to a vicious circle. The universal, 
tberefoie, is not beyond the particulars; nor can it be in the parti* 
culars, since what is in the particulars is itself a particular, ft is a 
character, quality, or relation. It constitutes the principle of similari¬ 
ty amongst appaiently dissimilar particulars. This similarity is vital 
to the classification, and is arrived at by the mind from an observation 
of the discrete jiarticulars. Thus this universal is not only objective, 
but is also an object of thought; for it is no class-essence. Conse¬ 
quently the universal is mnUiforin, non-eternal, and limited, having 
an objective existence in the similarity of many particulars. 

Thus the object of knowledge is both univeisal and particular, 
for it is characterised by similarity and specific features as well.* 
The similarity is said to be twofold. On the other hand, there is ‘tiryak 
sarnanya’ which refers to similar modifications arising in the object, 
as, for example, the dewlap in the cows. On the other hand, 
there is Tirdhatva sarnanya* which constitutes the personal 
identity of the object.* Thus in the former case the universal 
requires a plurality of particulars, while in the latter case the universal 
dispenses with the many particulars. But Parthasarathi accepts only 
the former as the universal since the particular dbarinin in the 
latter is self-identical.* In other words, without a repetition of 
sinriiiaj' objects, there can be no universal. 

Perception as assimilative establishes the real existence of the 
universal as cKimmon to the particulars. And at the same time we 

* Slokatirlika ; AkrUvfi'la, 12. 

* Prt)ceeding$ of the Bntnh Aradfmg, VoIiud«! X, pp 4, ff. See bin Anatylif 
Peychologv. Book II, Chapter X. 

3 “Simfinya vilefitmS." 

* MSaikyanaodi: Parikfdmukha S&tra,i>, ^ : "Badrla paripimas tiryak*’; par&pira 
vivarta^ipi dravyatu Srdhvaca.’* 

^ Sattradipikd, p. 93. “Rkaemianeva davadatle ynvkyain vfddlio 'yam, kr 49 'ydni 
U ni tatra fStir angikriyate. ” 

a 
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also coguise the differences between one particular and another. These 
are two distinct conditions. For instance, colour and taste are 
sinauItaneon.sIy cognised and yet are distinct, since two different senses 
cognise them. And even if the same sense organ were to cognise 
two things, it does not mean that the two things are identical. The 
distinction between the cognition of the universal as assimilative 
and of the particular as exclusive is real. This difference in the 
two cognitions proves that the one object differs from the other. 
Moreover, an object can be experienced or cognised only when it is 
real or exists; and the cognised universal cannot be a case of illusion. 
Otherwise even the particulars will ha\e to lose their reality.' The 
facts of experience thus tell us that there is no universal other than 
likeness or similarity which refers to certain common properties 
'between the inenibcrs of a class This similarity is specific to every 
class. It exists in the many and therefore it is not one. It has a 
beginning and an end. It is limited spatially and temporally.* 

Jtamannja accept*- the same position when he denies the reality 
of a universal other than ‘likeness* which manifests itself as the 
greatest number of fimilariiies among the particulars. This is 
closer to Mill's doctriue of uatural kinds, according to which the 
members of a clas-- exhibit tin greatest number of lesetublances 
among them, and also the greatest numbei of differences from the 
members of aiiother i las>. .^nd Ramanuja tells us that there is no 
identity of name even among the iiiombers of the same class; and 
as Mich the rneiubci s agree with one another not because of a single 
‘likeness’ pervading them all, but because of a different ‘likeness*. 
And this common character is not apprehended immediately.® 

B'lt is smjilarit\ the only criterion in assimilating an object to 
a genus? Similarity lias no existence apart from universality. Am’ 
a likeness coimtiliiled by the configuration or arrangement of the 
parts can nevei give the clue to the abiding nature of a universal, 
which nature is apprehended by us. On the contrary, similarity is a 
direct consequence of the nature of the universal. 

However, Aristotle too seems to have maintained that “ things 
universal are only similar. There is no one beauty, but many things 
that are beautiful, and so it is with every class of things in common."* 
If so why do we say * This in a cotv ’ and not ‘ This is like a cow *? 

t PrabhAcandra : Prameya funnaia m&rtay'fa, pp. tH- -15". 

* Ibid., pp. 130-40. 

3 On Veddnta SQlra, 1. 1.1. 

* T. Cb»3*. The D«t'e!npniGKt of .tmtol's tAftiid, \ol 84tp. 68). 
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Tbe Jaina thinker might reply that here we eaperitnpose (adhydropa) 
identity or eimilarity; but it is not a couviucing answer. And how 
do we know that there is agreement between tbe common characters 
ot similar objects? It cannot be duo to some other common ciiaracter,' 
for this will lead to an infinite regress. If we speak of a thing as 
partaking of a form, we are only using a metaphor which does not 
explain the mystery involved. For, the form or pattern as a whole 
cannot be in each of the things. Nor can only a part of the form 
be in each thing. Many things can be said to paitake of one form 
because this bears the same relation to it. But what is this same¬ 
ness of relation? Whether the relation be external or internal, 
the relation between the universal and the particular appears seif- 
contradictory. Sameness will make the particular a copy or image 
of the form. A copy, if it is like the original, will reduce the original 
to the level of a copy. If it is unlike, then it cannot be a copy. 
Moreover, any two copies of the same species too are alike one 
another; and we cannot make a particular the copy of another 
particular. 

The universal is that principle which is said to run through the 
particulars. The universal effects through f-iniilarily and continuity. 
It is an invisible or suprasensible principle devoid of any <*onnection 
with tbe particular and 5'et affecting the pariieular. But a particular 
can be affected by another particular only.* Further a univei.'al which 
thrives upon similarity fails to account for the differences between 
the members of the same class and for tho differences of values and 
purposes subsisting among the particulars. Nor <*an we explain the 
universal as something unconnected with the particular, since the 
idea of a universal is based upon some relation. Whether the uni¬ 
versal is like or unlike the particular, we take it for granted that 
the universal is more real and unchai ging. 4 s a consequence, the 
particular cannot have the same unchanging or permanent reality. 
To this extent Plato is justified in investing his Ideas with Reality. 
And the many particulars cannot then liavc the same leality, though 
they too are real in a sense. 

The argumeots of the 'akritivadins' are based on the view that 
all the members of a class exhibit the same universal element. 
What is this same element? Is the nature or essence of all cows. 

^ dri Haiya: Kbaa4sos khac^a kbft'ija : “Aouvrlta praiyaya kiranam tininyatn 
iti na lak^apam, aftmagrjft sarva kiryotpatteli tay& tad ckadad&otaraid ca vyabbicirSt 
I • • • lp« 1079)* 
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for instance, oue and the same? If ■lo, the difference between the 
universal and the particular will vanish : 


“ Sarvatra 8vabha\asyaikab)a auirupanat. 

Niiupane va jali svikaia vaiyarthyat.” ‘ 

One common word, or one common element, will become bigdificant 
and necessary, thus rendering reduudaut the multiplicity of 
instances. But the disparate particulars pet into relation with 
the homogeneous univei>al because of the cau-e-, that pi\e ribc 
to the former. The uni^er■‘al is neccssaiy for lucludiiig the different 
particulars of a class. In othei wordh, differences are vital to the 
nature of the manifestation of the univusal.® And the particulars 
aic different though the universal is <,ne, iheie i" no bare identity. 
And "iiice the nature ol the mcinil'estaiion differs fiom particular to 
particular because of the medium of the particular, we do uot ha\e 
the same universal lor the members of all the speciea 

9 . The particular has a definite form and specific paiticular 
. (juaiities or attributes. 

Niikrti vyaktx apeksifvi] jaty abliivtakleh Iho univei.sal has 
iio cxistome apart Iroiii the paiticular and from it- form, tor the 
mineral i- manife-,ted onlv tluouglv the paitionlai, which i- re\ealed 
lo us and is therefon eOL'ni-ahlc. As sneh th^ paiticular ib the 
medium where the uiiner-.il mamlest- Used m a lorm specific to 
all the I'articiilarb of the ela.ss ' The foim r r‘.ikrti is no other than 
the palteined aiTangement ol the primary qualities. It is the medium 
Ol form of all expiession or utterance, and is iinatiably assoeiated 
with all objects. 11 differentiates one class from ‘be other class of 
ohjeetb. “Jati” or the iiniveisal is the general notion or idea in 
which all the objects of a class partnipate. 

“ ^'amauaprasa%iitiuka Jalih. 

We conceive of the unweisal cow apart trom the particular cow: and 

this makps the universal oh,ectivo. The form is conjoined to the 
paiticular, and it may reveal the universal too But the object of 
perception is primarily the parliciilai and the word is to denote 


> CiUuKhi, p. 8'‘4 

S NdutradipiWiP. lt!i: *‘V.vaktibhed»’ li 
Cl* “Evaiu Mti vyabli bbtde Bauiiojain, lau 
(ft Id.). 


8aiiiau>8m ntmauam labbatc, uanyatb* f 
abbii’ at tft ofisti sfin tnyam e»a \ aktSTjam 


® Nyiya S&lra, 3.*2 Cl. 

< “Vyakly &krti jStayai lu padailbah*" '3 2.C.1' 
^ Nydytk SdUa, 3.3.68. 
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alone. According to Udd^r'otakai^ it is through “Samavaya” or in¬ 
herent relation that the universal permeates its particulars, and there¬ 
fore the univeisal is the essence of the esisteiits of a particular class. It 
gives Us a comprehensive knowledge of its particulars. A word, there¬ 
fore, convej’s the knowledge of a particular as belonging to a specific 
genus/and as having a differentia known as form. And in*the 
MuktavalT we read : 

“Jatiman sabdarthah. saktir Jaty ak^ti vi^ipta 
vyaktau visramyati.” 

Thus a word denotes a particular having a specific form and participa¬ 
ting in or revealing the universal. 

yakly akrti jukte‘py aprasungat proksanadinain 
mrdgavake jaiih.” ' 

A particular deprived of its participation in the universal can never 
be the denotation of any word.® But words, as popular usage endorses 
it, denote particulars. It ir irom this s'andjioiiit alone that Vacuspati 
in examining the negative statement observes that a word denotes 
the universal which universal embiaces all the particulars wherever 
and whenever they may be found; and us eu<-l) it denotes all the 
particulars of the class/ And since the word has only one ])ijmary 
meaning we cannot say that it directly means the universal and indi¬ 
rectly the particular. But the meaning of a word is a synthesis 
of the universal, particului, and form of the object denoted. Consequ¬ 
ently, if only one of these factors is emphasised in popular usage, 
it only means that the other two are not lelevant to the purpose 
ou band. 

The word, therefore, denotes a particular as qualifed both b\ 
the univeisal and the pattern or form. It is “Jaty akrti viilista 
vyakti”.* There are thus three aspects to the problem. One is 
the pictorial asfiect called up by the word. Then it denotes the 
iiidividual and the universal. As Dr. L. S. Btebbing observes ; “The 
demonstrative symbol means its denotation, that is, it stands for the 
object denoted, whereas the descriptive phrase means the pvofierties 
and not the objects denoted”.’ Tliaf is, a word is a significant 
symbol or sign, and it acquires a meaning only when it is “consci- 

1 Nyiya Sfitra. 2 2 68. 

* “Es drsvyam&tram avidistam jatja vin&bhidbgjatc.'’ (Vitsy&jana on 2.2.fO), 

3 KySyat&riika tdtparyatika, on 2 2.68. 

* Cf. pp 370-1 ; "TaainSt tat taj jily ikrti viiiata tat tad vyakti bodhanup* 

apattya kalpyamaDa duktir jaty ftkrti vidigfa vyaklaa viiraoiyatlti.’* 

^ M<.d»rn Introduction to Logwt p. 600. 
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ously designed to stand for somelhitig.” As Ogden and Hichards 
observe: “it is only when a thinker mikes use of them that they 
stand for anything, or, in one sense, have ‘meaning’.^ It is on this 
principle that new words, scientific or technical or otherwise, are 
coined; and these words stand as signs or symbols for the objects of 
knowledge. And according to Russell; “meaning is a characteristic 
of signs and ‘signs’ are sensible or unaginal phenomena which 
cause actions appropriate, not to ibemselves, hut to something else 

with which they are associated.The whole essence of the 

practical efficacy of ‘thought* consists in sensitiveness to signs 

■. effects of word.s os signs are piodigious, while tiieir 

intrinsic interest as sensible oeciiriences on their own account is 
nHuallj very slight.® Meaning has nothing to do with the object 
directly. R only comes to be associated indirectly with the object 
of thought or perception. And Slebbing. therefore, observes : “A 
hearer understands a word used by a speaker when he is refeired to 
that which the spoaker intended to indicate to him ’.'’ 

Rut what IS intention? And how is it different’ from the con¬ 
text? Jaimini observes that the order of word- is dependent upon 
man’s will.* But no amount of willing can alter the existing order 
ol the syllables in the woid God as brng as we want to preserve the 
meaning ot the word God. Rather it is the order in which one 
•Miiploys the words that may he said to be dependent on his will. 
Rut even then, grammatical synta.x which is a systematisation of 
ptipular usage, that controls this order. And as it has been made 
clear in the earlier chapter, if a word is not vitally and intensely 
related to the object it becomes meaningless and useless. Consequ¬ 
ently the meaning communicated by the words depends upon the 
nature of words and the nature of objects, both being {lowerfully 
influenced by the intention of the speaker. Yet the personal intention 
cannot run counter to the objectivity of a word and of its sense. 

Coming back to the problem we have to consider how we ap¬ 
prehend the univetsals. The object of perception is a sensuous 
presentation which is a particular, and we cognise it. That it em- 
hotlies a universal something we make out or infer, and not perceive. 
This inference comes to us as wc remember the past obje'^ts and 
associate them, directly or indirectly, with the pr^'sented datum; 

’ Meaning of Meaning. 

« Mini/, No. 116, pp 402-08. 

* Logic in Piaetice, p. 66. 

* 1.1.86 : "Loke tatnni.Taman&t prayoga Bamnikar^ah ajiii " 
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and thd inference here is a Idgical noceHsity of thought. That 
is, the universal is a mental idea or concept. Let us look 
closer and consider the particulars of a class, the cows. All 
the cows are said to be enlivened by a permanent universal; the power 
or nature of each cow represents the universal element which must be 
common to all the particulars. But are nil cows essentially like one 
another in their nature, power, value, or purpose? A rigid and nn- 
alterable principle like the universal must root out all fundamental 
differences of temperament, character, and outlook. And such an 
eternal principle cannot also admit of differences even if these are 
brought alK)ut by the variations of time and place. Thus it follows 
that the universal has no objective existence, for it is an intellectual 
construction of a living mind. 

Moreover, tlie universal does not possess a form, or qualities, or 
verbal associations. But the object we cognise ha.s all these properties, 
and thus appears to bo characteristically distinct from its universal. 
If tlie universal were to have the same features as the individual, it 
cannot be distinguished from tiie other. .And if both are presented . 
as one unit or whole, the universal must he a fact of inimediate expe¬ 
rience, in which case we have to admit that the universals are rooted 
in objective reality. Does this prove that thej are eterna: and are 
immanent in the varied particulais of tiie cln6->? What can be tiie 
relation between these two? It might be said, aa some thinkers of the 
Nav^a Nyaya did, that a word denotes an individual as determined 
by the universal. As the Dinakaii puts it. 

“ Navyas tu samsthanannpasthitav api gotvadina gavady 
anvaya bodhaj jati vissista vyaktav eva ^aktih, 
samsthane ca prthag eva i^aklih vyutpatli vaicitryacca 
samsthana vyakyor eka padarthayor api parasparam 
anvaya bodhat. Saiilram padartha ity eka vacanam In 
jati vyaktyor eka liakti labhayaivetyahnh.*” 

Here tlie form or the pattern is given up, for in a verbal cognition we 
are presumed to be understanding both the universal and the particular. 
The universal is eternal, while the individual is anything but eternal. 
Then the cognition of the impermanent and discrete particulars cannot 
give rise to the cognition of the universal. 

Consider the words thing and object. These are assuredly uni- 

* On M«Kdro?l ,pp. .‘170*71. 
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verEals. and we need not go in after a thingness or objectnesB; for to 
explain the word thing we shall be then courting a still more difBcult 
and vague word. And without taking recourse to such a process, and 
without having any factual basis for snch concepts as ‘thing’ and ‘non- 
being’, wo do refer to particulars by a common term or concept. Thus 
even when there are four varieties of non-being, we do not postulate 
a universal for non-being; and we apply the generic concept of a nest 
even in an unreal case like that of the “mare’s nest’’. We take it for 
granted that we cannot speak of a universal with reference to a nega¬ 
tion. But how can we explain the concept of non-being? It is said 
that from the idea of being we derive the idea of non-being, in which 
case one universal it> said to be capable of yielding many concepts. 
.\nd for these concepts then we do not require the objective existence 
()t\discrete paiticulars. Hence the concept has no objectivity and with 
this the iiniver.sal too fails to have any objectivity. 

The Tniversal is characterised by continuity and identity. In 
such a cii'^e action cannot lie a universal sinc^e the action of one is not 
the .self-identical action of another. And there can 'be no universal 
’'cookness’even, since when he is not cooking the individual fails to 
[larticipate in the nature of that universal and thus breaks the conti¬ 
nuity of the universal.' In other words, the universal to be universal 
must be present or immanent in an object tluoughoui, for the parti¬ 
cular object is its medium of expression. And this does not appear 
to be borne out by facts always. Moreover, we first experience or 
cognise a paiticulav. We then assimilate it to other particulars follow- 
ing the laws of aseociatioo. This gives rise to a generic idea and then 
we name it. This name is the universal. Hence the universalis 
something directly deiived from the objects, but indirectly through the 
oiieration of the mind and the will, since it has a pragmatic value : 

“ Bhedajnane saticcha hi sanketakarane tatah 

tat krtis tac chrutis casya abhogas tan matis latah 
anvaya vvativkabbyam idam eva viniocitani 
samartham karanam tasyam anyesara anavasthiiih.’’* 

Proceeding in this way we mentally arrive at the notiops of 'jati 
and‘akrti’. In this process association plays a prominent role, and 
the particulars are not so much united as gathered together. Kven 
granting that they are really united by an underlying principle, how 

I ' PSc«k»di 4ttbd&n&nJ upadhi pa»tva Bvlkaiat" {Ctt$u1(hi, p. 161). 

* Tatttataiigraha, 773-71. 

11 — 
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are the particulars united under a universal or a genus? If the uni< 
versa! is the result of the unity of their causes, then no one, says 
Srlilhara, ran unite the same particular produced by different causes; 
thus fire produced by the friction of wood * has to be intrinsically 
different from the fire produced by something else. The sameness of 
effect* too cannot unite the particulars into one class, for both the pows 
and the buffaloes yield milk; and yet they belong to two different 
groups. This unity, therefore, must be sought in a universal.^ But 
Sridhara ignores the fact that there is an intrinsic difference between 
the two fires and between the two varieties of milk because of the intri¬ 
nsic differences between their causes. 

* Nifam Kandali, p. 818; “kirn ra vadj aka lietul \ad ekatvaiu, bluooakfirnqa piablia- 

vai^atn vy&ktiDum ekaiv4im na syat .Eka kirya^vftd pkatTP oa v8r;ilIy3nSiii apy 

akatv&patteb.’’ 

(To bei cnutinocd) 





THE BASIC TEACHINGS OF HINDUISM* 

JJk. Matilal Dab, M.A , B.L., Ph.D. 

FniENDb of the New World I The west important thing we have 
to do is to run our own lives. Eveiy one has the duty to develop 
hib talents, his knowledge, his uudcistanding in order to contribute 
to the work ot the world in some way. Our beliefs aie the corner¬ 
stone of our daily li\ ing. Thej foint us the way to a fuller, richer 
and happier life. 

liindu religion and culture can show u^ this way for self untold- 
inent and as such every intellectual man in the face of the globe 
should turn his attention to a work-a-day knowledge of the Hindu 
faith, for among all the races of the world, the li\ing centre of Hindu 
life is spiritual and religion is a reality to every Hindu seeker. 

The West is surely proud ol its lotty achievements in science 
and technology. But we shall not forget that roaterielisin has only 
increased the skill of mind and hand. The arts, crafts and sciences 
ot our glorious century does not give us any knowledge of the innet 
self of man. 

The result is obvious. We are sick of body and bean. Materia] 
knowledge has not bestowed us happiness and joy. It has not made 
us honest and trutbtul, it lias not given im security, moral courage 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

An ancient prayer of the Hindus was—lead us iroiii untruth to 
the heaven of truth, carry us to the laud ot illuniination from the 
world of darkness and make us immortal out of death. 

This prayer contains the quintessence of Hindu culture. The 
great initiates of the ancient Hindu faith realised that man is divine 
in origin and the goal of human life is to release into manifestation 
the spiritual valnes in inau T’be quest for truth and freedom is the 
eternal quest. .Ami in this quest, our seers came to realise that the 
spiritual entity, the ultimate reality behind the phenomena is as 
essence of ananda, bliss or joy In order to realise this, one most 
have spiritual Ben«se or intuition. Our n stenal senses are unable to 
unravel the inner harmony, the great mystery of life. With this 
spiritual awakening, one of the noblest sages in ancient India pro- 

* Leotura delivered 111 the Siudeols of Religion at th^ Ooluinbie Oniveraity, i%w 
i'ork, on the 22Dd Movetaberi 1U54. 
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claimed with joy and vigour Listen, O Listen! Ye men of the 
universe, ye are all sons of immortality, ye abide in a glorions temple 
which is the tabernacle of the Godhead. I have known that great 
sun-lit personality who is beyond all darkness and who is the greatest 
power. By knowing him and him alone, ye can tianscnd the ocean 
of death." 

These brave seekers were courageous people. They proclaimed 
with conviction that man is one unto God and it is because of the 
veil of ignorance that we cannot feel our Divinity In the divine 
play of the Lord, one must so play that he can see that he is the 
eternally perfect being—that he comes out of bliss, lives in bliss and 
dies in bliss. 

One who accepts this gospel of unity of man and God will find 
no evil in the world. His entire outlook on life is changed. There 
is really no death nor disease. Every indication of discord, of in 
adequacy, of fear or frustration is merely a false impression and is 
engendered by the belief that man lives in matter and is conditioned 
by it. 

Man is to live in the consciousness of divine love, Love which 
for ever embraces, enfolds and upholds man. This is the injunction 
given in ihe oldest of the Upanitshads. It sa^s Envelope 
everything whatever there is in this world with the hivine Essence. 
Enjoy but through the gateway of renunciation and covet no 
earthly wealth. One who lives in the joy of (icd lives m bright 
thoughts which can only reflect peace, goodwill towards man, healtli 
and holiness. 

The wayfarers in the path of religion must, therefore, realiM 
the nuthiugness of material life and intelligence and the inightv 
actuality of the all pervading power of the Supreme whom in India 
we call by the name Brahma. The science of this spiritual realisa¬ 
tion is brahmavidya. To the hungry and to the sick we must 
jiroclaim this gospel. We mu‘*t discard sense testimony and under¬ 
stand that God is Life, tlie principle of immoital good unfolding 
throughout eternity. This Brahmavidya is not the exclusive property 
of the Indians. Our wisest seers were the most catholic-spirited 
human beings. They wanted to give this iimuortal science to every¬ 
body on-earth, we must make the whole wotid Aryan and tell all 
human beings that the real man includes tenderness, joy, peaci;, 
perfection, beauty, harmony, goodness, reality, substance—in sburt, 
all the qualities of spirit. To accept this spiritual fact, is to realise 
an outpouring of blessings. Tbe constant acknowledgment that the 
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real ujud reflects God’s all-iuclusiveness brings greater and greater 
peace and love, harmony and joy in human experience. 

Before I proceed further, 1 must tell you that the Hindu way 
of life is not one of mere asceticism The negation of life is 
not the true Hinduism as many most wiongly believe. It is a 
misrepresentation to declare that the Indian culture, that the Hindu 
dharma denies all value to lite, detaches from all earthly interests 
and insist on the iiothingne-s of the life of the moment. The four¬ 
fold, aims of life consists of desire and enjoyment, mateiial advauce- 
uient, ethical conduct and spiritual libetation. Fullness of lile must 
precede the Burpa«pical of life in the limitless joj of Muhsha. It is 
with this vigour, it i.«, with this spiiit that the A'edic bards pray : 

“ I sliull live for hundred autumns, I shall grow for hundred years, 
r shall look and see, I shall love and enjoy, I shall develop and learn 
all these }ears, I shall ascend higher and higher—nay not for 
hundred >ears hut lor more than tliat.” This period ot long life 
should be one of in^i[>id activity and ceaseless endeavoui s after the 
higher and nobler ideals of life. • 

In the Aitareva Brahmaiia, we find that clariou-call to move- 
iiiei't. The [loet fniints to the radiant sun in the sk\ and enioius us 
lo work continiiou‘-l> like the sun fot ho ihai works attains loy ami 
peace. The Hindu i«‘liiiion accordingly it. a lehgion of progress. 
As Srct Aurobinda said : “It la time that this parrot talk about the 
unpraciicai, metapliysical (juietistic unti-vital character of Indian 
civilization should cease and give place to a true and understanding 
estimate.” With the above in mind, 1 shall tell you that our .stress 
all through the centuries was on the spiritual v 'lues. The Hindu 
always thinks that the spiritual life is a nobler thing than the life 
of external fiower and enjoyment. Let us not be carried away by 
wrong notions of Sankara's Tbi*' world is not a reality 

in contrast with the absolute viewpoint, but it is a reality for all 
practical purposes. The lofiy illusioiusm of Sankara should not 
make you think that wo Hindus have no icgatd for moral valnes, 
ethical conduct and the right effoit. 'Die whole history of India 
would prove that Indian spiritual culture was never a tired quietism 
on a couventioual asceticism but a lii,’,h effort ol the human mind 
to go beyond the life of desire and vital satisfaction and arrive at the 
^ summit of spiritual calm, greatness, strength, illumination, divine 
realisation, settled peace and bliss. But the damaging accusation 
that Indian culture depresses the vital force, paralyses the will, gives 
no inventive nor initiative to human life is false. Our spirituality is 
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trud'io the kindred points of heavei^ and home and merges together 
the perfection of the worldly life with the perfection of divine joy. 
Bat once you accept the proposition that man must divinise himself, 
the question is natural to ask bow are we going to do that. This is the 
real issue in spiritual life. Hinduism is fully conscious of this fact. 

It stQ?s that creeds and dogmas have no real values. Beligidn 
is true ill the degree we have of actual spiritual experience. Bealisa* 
lion is Ihe be-all and end*all of all religions pursuits. Those who 
have made the journey are uoaniiuous in their verdict that man attains 
the same goal and enjoys the same [leace and bliss in the supreme 
by whatever path a man may go. Because of this view, we are the 
most catholic ill our outlook. India has a medley of religious creeds 
and sects but there was never any bloodshed over it. In very recent 
tiroes, Paruniahansa Bamkrisbna, the great Guiu of Swaini Viveka- 
uanda illustrates this in his only life. He followed the highest than 
all the known religions of the world and came to the conclusion that 
all the paths lead to the same spirit uai sources. You know that of 
all the great religions of the world, Hinduism is a religion which has 
no founder. We say that religion is eternal and it has been thete 
since the very beginning. Dharma is one with this eternal law— 
whom the Vedic seers termed Bfa, the cosmic order. The English 
word right conies from the same root as Rta. 

Man lives in the worid of matter, subject to death and the much 
falsehood of mortal existence. To rise beyond this death, to become 
one of the immortals, man must turn from the region of disorder to 
the region of eteinal This is what is inner illumioation. It 

is what the Bishis mean when they ask us to turn from the falsehood 
to the (ruth, to battle with darkness and conquer the superb light. 
The whole past of India is a glorious example of vast and unparalleled 
search for and experiment with the highest spiritual truths. The 
seekers in this noble mission were broadminded men. They had no 
prejudice nor any bigotry and welcomed every new approach, every 
new allure to the realisatiou of the supreme beatitude, of the many 
ways of spiritual attainments, the four are the recognised paths—they 
are the path of knowledge, the path of action, the {lath of love, and 
the path of Yoga. These paths are not exclusive and separate paths, 
they blend together, they meet together and develop into a unified 
whole tbe more we travel in the path. 

All these paths take it for granted that the spirit is the truth of 
our being. Our life should be a growth and evolution in the fullness 
and joy of the supreme, whom we cal! Brahma in India. We roust 
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have the true vision of seif, Cflir actions and our efforts are for a 
cosmic sense and feeling, a cosmic idea, will, love and delight into 
which we can relax the limited, ignorant suffering ego. The BhagO’ 
oat Gita, the Divine song makes it clear that the disinterested work 
is the way to health, wealih and peace, if we look into the inner¬ 
most recesses of our individual, social, nnoonal and international 
activities, we shall find at once that the guiding face of all our actions 
ore greed and lust, selfish aggrandisement and personal gains. This is 
what we call our economic life. But this philosophy of greed is the 
cause of all the worries and cares, all the battles and wars of the 
world. He that eats for himself takes no food but devours sin 
—this was said by a great seer in the Hiqreda. 

We must have a new outlook, a new birth and a new orientation, 
ijet Us be moved by the spirit of love and live a life of love. If we 
do BO, we shall have hariiioDv and joy. There will be no discord, 
no war and no division of nations. Let us not exalt the illusion of 
evil, including war, to the point where we make it real. 

This i*< what is called sacrifice in the Hindu religion. Our life 
should’be dedicated life. We should not live for our own pett> selves. 
We should be confcioiis of cosmic unity, and we should love. We 
should live for (iod and surrender ourselves wholly to the dhiue will. 
Here action blends with hhahti oi love. The spiritual man is undei 
the divine directive to be prodi!cti\e, to expand and increa^e good by 

1 effecting God's goodness and power. 

This is man’s primal and eternal lunct'on, and to this end he 
has been given extraordinary authority, dominion over the whole 


n A* 

It is this spiritual process which enables us to manifest God s 
,x>wer and carry .on His mission here on earth. The more we accom- 
pli<>h the aivine purpose, the ..«« ere »tt..i« keowleage. the mote 
tte uoderelond and appreciate that man the apintnal and perfect 
likenesB of Ood, hia fnnotion in this world is to mamfest this 
that lies dormant in him. The more we hare trno knowledge, the 
more we are released from the captivity of material sense, the mme 

we attain apiritnaHreedom. with diiana we are .ooaed from the bo^ 

of tymnny and tine, where the hliodnesa of ignoranee aod e^r 
prevailed, we get the light and joy of 

drive towarda the ttaneeendenlal, eternal and inSmte, an e u 
•mg of man into a eonaciou. aool and power of that '“pr' 
and ereaUve joy have been the engroaamg motive 
the anatidniDg force of Hinduiam. and the gmdtng force of Hto*. 
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calture. The path of Yoga is an Auxiliary process. It enjoins and 
prescribes certain exercises which are beneficial to the seeker in his 
upward journey. Divine mind supplies man with unlimited intelli¬ 
gence and perfection. God has given energy, infinite capacity, un- 
exhaustive strength. We aie to take this hidden source of energy. 
We are*to unfold the richest possibilities of development in eorara- 
nnion with the divine principle. The more wc take to yogic disci¬ 
pline, the more we are provided with inspiration and spiritual 
assurance. 

All these paths are trodden paths. Countless seers and sages have 
walked along them and testified a- to the truth and value of them. 
We need therefore have no doubts in the matter. 

One should point out the path of absolute surrender to the will of 
God. The Jita, that glorious book which contains the quintessence of 
Hindu spirituality within the short space of seven hundred slokas end 
with the unmistakable call of Srikrishna to Arjuna to uive up all other 
standards of conducts and devote himself heart and soul to the supreme 
being. 

But one .should not forget that this path of sui render is not a path 
strewn with roses. Arjuna was asked to fight ruthlessly in the 
battie-field of Kurukshetia. Even Jesus the Pimee of Peace and 
Love says ; ’‘Think not that I am come to send peace on eaith : I 
came not to send peace but a sword” (Mathew 10 : 34). It is ior this 
reason that king Rukman asked for tribulations and sorrows lest he 
forgets bis love in Clod. 

Peace is less to be desired than suffering. In peace we become 
complacent with earthly conditions. Trials and tribulations awaken 
U8 to cast the anchor of our hope beyond matter and to seek reality 
in the spiritual fountainhead of love, joy and harmony. The sword 
of the spirit must be wielded for the sake of righteousness. The 
glorjf of God must be established here on earth at the sacrifice of our 
peaceful life in fighting with the dark forces of evil. Evil has no 
existence in reality. True salvation takes place right where we are 
and it operates in our human experiences lifting us out of mortal 
iraiities into the realization and recognition of the alloess of spirit. 
True Jnana and true Bhakti and true Karuna is the recognition that 
man is already free that the salvation is here and now in the ex¬ 
perience of onr oneness with infinite power, love and joy. * 

Xe bright intellectuals, hark the message of ancient India and 
i<eioice. The power and plentiraore of America should inaugurate 
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the herald of a new dawn if it is united with the spiritual heritage of 
India. 

Realise with receptive hearts and reverent moods that spirituality 
is the real power in the universe. In the hurry and bustle of your 
great dynamic life, listen to the still small voice of Mother India 
which is spreading over continent and ocean to the globe’s semotest 
bound, l^nless you build the edifice of the mighty American demo¬ 
cracy on tbe solid foundation of spirituality, it would be an evil day for 
the world. 

We proclaim to you the mystery of our esteemed Brabmavidya. 
Hark, realise that you are all Divine beings. God is gentle and 
loving, for the consciousness of His own inhnitude is the most power¬ 
ful armour He has. He has no need to the aggressive or combative. 
TiCt us realise tbe infinite nature of all being and in proportion to 
our understanding of tbe divine nature of all being we would 
become gentle and more peaceful. Love is never defensive—it 
depends its own by being inhoiic. God does not have to do any¬ 
thing, He only ha(« to be. But that being is infinite activity, perpetual 
unfoldrqent. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the highest modern example of the excellence 
of Hindu culture He put forth the forces of soul, the armaments of 
love for winning the freedom of India and he succeeded. It is a 
matter of regret that he did not live to put his great Idealism in tbe 
field of International politics. 

You young hopeful': of the richest and most powerful nation on the 
earth, my fervent appeal to you today is that if we want to build the 
dream-woild of love and peace, we most apply the soul forces in our 
fight with communism and through love and love aloue, we must strive 
for the creation of a new, a better, a richer and a happier world. 


ia- 1946 P—xn 



3Blebtetnit anb jgoticesi of Poobs 

Speeohes of T. T. Kvishnamaohari —(The Publications Division, 
Ministry Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. Bs. 2*05). 

The Speeches of India’s Finance Minister made in Parliament during 
the last Budget discussions throw an authoritative light on general govern¬ 
ment policy in economic matters, problems connected with the Second 
Five Year Plan^ particularly as regards financing the Plan, the structure 
and objectives of taxation and the problem of foreign exchange. This 
collection also includes the annual speech to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in December 1950, giving a general review of economic policy. 
Mr. Krishnamachari said: “Basically, the attempt is to reconstruct the 
tax structure in this country. If that is being an interventionist, I 
plead guilty to being an interventionist. Y’et nobody can do anything so 
far as the large mass of people like the people of this country are con¬ 
cerned without being an interventionist. At the same time 1 disclaim all 
ideas of arrogating to myself the position of Providence. Tn fact I dislike 
anybody who thinks that he can order the lives of their people for nil 

time to come, and begin preaching with a scries of “donts”. 

Autonomous organisations, which plead for full autonomy in regard to 
their actions, have no place unless their autonomy is geared to the Plan 
objectives’’. T. T. ’s speeches are always lucid and always provocative. 

Santosh Kcmaii ('HATTF.R.)EK 

Toward a Mom Demooiatto Social Order— by Wendell I'bomas 
(Published by Exposition Press of New York: price $ 2‘fiU). 

Mr. Wendell Thomas makes a diagnosis and suggests a cure. The 
same sin of violence that has ravaged human life in the family and 
the neighbourhood has ravaged it in wider areas whore it is known as 
“imperialism”. Modern nationalism has been imperialistic, so that world 
society has been something less than human. The League of Nations 
and the United Nations have been attempted to mitigate the evils of our 
Bubbumau state without daring to transform civilization into a truly 
human society by eslablisblug a world federation. Mr. Tliomas makes 
a case for a reorganised democracy, both political and economic. A demo¬ 
cracy “requires a residential landholding community, broadly religious, 

as a foundation.It requires the assignment of land to individual 

owners for good use, plus a system of money based on labour, and a way 
of protecting the consumer from exploitation, while using capital creatively 
in a world fellowship of nations.” He explains his scheme of o new and 
deeper democracy—calling for a more active participation of the people 
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and increased opportunities for co-operation and productive living. “I 
believe that in a genuine democracy, government will be decentralist— 
that is. will spring from people living together in their local or neighbour¬ 
hood relations. In a true democracy the people of a local commu¬ 
nity would, in town-meeting fashion, govern themselves.” There is 

a Gandbian touch about the whole scheme. An interesting book. , 

Santosh Kumar CnATTBHJEE 

The Fundamentals of Hinduism: k Phllosophioid study— By Dr. Satis- 
Chandra Chatterjec, M.A , Ph.D.; Dasgupta & Co., Ltd., Culcutla. Price 
Bs. 3/8 & Ks. 4/8. 

The book under review is written by an eminent scholar and as such 
it bears the impress of an analytic mind so rare amongst the common run 
of ^ Avriters on religion and allied topics. The author takes Hinduism to 
bo identical with Hindu religion and it means, according to the author, 
both the Hindu way of thinking and the Hindu way of life. The scope 
ol the subject has been defined in the first chapter and in subsequent 
chapters such topics u" the nature of God, the conception of self, the 
theory of the world, the Law of Karma and rebirth and such other allied 
topics have been thoroughly discussed. The age-old tenets of Hinduism, 
its doctrines and beliefs, its philosophical speculations and metaphysical 
bases hu\o been anulvhed and developed in the light of modern luetaphA- 
sics. It must be admitted on all hands that Hiuduism contains the most 
important elements of Indian cultuic. In the volume under review the 
author has presented the fundamental principles and doctrines of Hindu 
religion set against its philosophical background. It bas been rightly said 
that a fuller upprcciutiou of Hindu religion needs a better understanding 
of Hindu philosophy. Without n grasp of the ideas of Hindu philosophy, 
Hindu religion would look full of dogmas and superstition.}, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the manifold beliefs and i.ctivities would go unnoticed. The 
author has done a singular service to the cause of Hindu culture and 
Hindu religion by orienting the fundamental elements of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion in the light ot western thought. People who are not acquainted with 
the culture of India would better appreciate Hindu religion if and when 
such books are consulted. 

The book has been divided in twelve chapters and it presents a 
detailed picture of Hindu view of life and the beyond. Ail the important 
schools of Indian thought have been brought in to illustrate sufh topics 
as the Hindu concepts of Bondage and Liberation, the status of the 
world, etc. A critical estimate of \arni8iama Dbarmu has made th<* 
,book interesting. The fourfold classification of Hindu Society is a con¬ 
troversial institution snd it has received proper attention from the author. 
We congratulate him for bringing out such a learned volume on a topic 
which needs an expert’s attention. Post-independent India stands on 
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a different footing and ail the pronouncements on our culture and dharma 
must be authoritative. Br. Oh&tterjee has done a fine job in accompli* 
shing the self-appointed task which men of his standing alone could accom¬ 
plish. Hie penetrating insight into the nature of Hindu religion has found 
the truth in it. To illustrate our point we would refer to his treatment 
of the fourfold path of liberation, viss., Haja, Juana, Bhakti and Karma 
Yoga. All these paths, although apparently different, have an underlying 
core of unity so difficult to be ascertained by the man in the street. The 
author points out: “While the paths are different, the self realised through 
them is the same. In Baja Yoga, the final state of sumadhi reveals the 
self as pure cousuiousnoss whieh is self-centred and self-shining. In Karma 
Yoga also the self is realised as the pure subject which is above all affec¬ 
tions and afflictions of the mind-body and the selfisli desires and interests 
of the ego in man. Bhakti yoga also ends in the surrender of man's 
egoism and the recognition of his self as pure consciousness which is in 
communion with the divine consciousness. So also m Juana Yoga the 
self is realised as pure consciousness which is the same as the 
BciousnesB and bliss.’’ We recommend this book to all who care to 
know what Hinduijim really is, as purged of tbc narrow sectarianism so 
frequently taking the place of the Sanatana Dbaiina. 


SimiiR Klm.\r Namu 



^itrsclwcs 

Univehsiti Lectures 

The Hon’ble U. Nu, Prime Minister of the Union of Burma and 
Kainala Tjecturer of the University for 194rj, delivered a course of 
four lectures on Buddhiarn in this month in the Senate Hall of 
the University. The distinf(uiphed lecturer s|K)ke on ‘Buddha’, 
‘Dhamiua’, ‘Sangha’ and ‘Buddhism after Buddha’s death’. The 
lecture-s attracted a large audience every day and they were highly 
appreciated. The \isit of the Prime Minister of Burma to the Uni- 
v«?r8ity created a great deal ot interest. 


Sri Gopendranath Das, M.A., LL.B. Sir Cbaruchandru (Tboeh 
Memorial Lecturer I’or 19.VU delivered a course o^ three lectures on 
‘Concept of Equality in the eye of Law’ in the Darbhauga Hall of 
the University. 


Professor L. Dudley Stamj) of the University of London deli- 
\eicd a highly interesting public lecture on‘J.(and and People; Geo¬ 
graphers contribution to National Planning’, in this lecture, the 
Speaker drew {xiiiited attention to the problem ol population in the 
world and its impact on food The lecturer said that the area of 
available land for agriculture aud production of food was shrinking 
m this age of industrial civilisation and it was high time that more 
attention was paid to the problem of food in National Planning. Ttie 
contribution of Geographers to this held of investigation would be 
of immense value. 


Professor E. G. Bichatdson. Head of the Department of Physics, 

King’s College New Castle-on-Tyne, Durham University, England, 
delivered a course of three lectures on Electro-Acoustics and Ultra¬ 
sonics at the Lecture Hall ol the Institute of Radio Physics, 
§>nd Electronics in the University. The lectures were thought- 
provoking and they had an appreciative audience. 



'^otificaiton^ 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Xotificvtion 

Tbe Vice Cfaauoelior and Syndicate have been pleased to award tba Maberaja Sri 
J. M. Tagore Medals fur 1939 to the under-uientjoned candidates from your collegr : — 

1. Sri P. Q, Gbosh Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Gold Medal. 

2. „ Manoranjan Basu Maharaja Sri J. M Taporo Silver Medal (a gold- 

rimmed silver medal out of the value of the medaH. 

The medals will be presented to the candidates at the ensuing t'oavocat'on tube held 
in January next. The medallists concerned may kindly be inforined accordingly and 
requested to write to the Registrar of this University for their Admit Cards for admission to 
the Con vocation pan dal. 

Further I am to request you to be so good as to let this otliee know immediately the 
full name of Sri I’. G. Gboih and home and present addresses of both tbe candidetes 

This may please treated as very urgent. 

Senate House, B. B. BANERJEE, • 

The Snd December, 1957. Asst. Controller of Examinations. 


notification of the UNIVEUSTTV of BOMBAY 


No. Ex a3fl8t’’ of 1357 


It la hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty of having 
ptaetised unfair means at tbe University Examinations held in March and April 1037 aic 
declared to have failed at the respective examination, and to have forfeited t> eir claims to 
exemptions, if any, esroed by them at tbo examinationn held this year and that they are 
farther debarred from appearing at any University or College Evsniinstinn before the dates 
ir entioned against their respective names :— 

Seat No. Name College Date up to which 

debarred. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 


1st Januaiy, 1960 
1st January, lOS'J 

Do. 


210 Bane. Hansebandra Sitaram Kisbiochand Chellaram College 

247 Ghaudbari, Satebidanand Jai Bind College 
Gajauan. 

1096 Majitbia, Varjivaudas Hari- Do 

das. 

2629 Nanavati, Kiran Dbauvant' Siddharth College cf Aits and 1st January, 1960 
lal lienee. 

5468 Mirehandani Han Mulehand Jai Hind College 1st January, 1959 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION 

685 Gosalia, Kisliore Vanravan- Siddharth College of Arts and 1st Januuy, 1959 
das Science. 

1669 Kbania, Narotam Jairaj Kiahinohand Chellaram College Do. 

4136 Bbai)dari, Ved Sagar Bombay College Do. 
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fl.A. EXAMIJ^HTION 

m 4 itar, Vimal Savaj, M ilson Collegi Irt January, 1960 

T. V. CHIDAMBARAN. 

The 16th September, 1057 University Registrar. 


I’AN'JAB TINIVER8TTY (CHANDIGARH, 


It it notified that— 

Ktfl Subject to the approval of the Senate and GoTernini-Dt a third class M.A, lias been 
allowed rne chance to improve bis dais in the same subject, within .i period of two years of 
biB having first obtained third class and that bisreanlt will be declsred i>nly if he improves 
his claBs. 

(h) Persons who have alieady passed the M.A. evaaiination, under the old scheme, in 
!)rd Division, can re-appear, for purposes of improving their division, up to 1960. if they 
appear in 1968 or 1.969, they can appear in the old schen.e or the new scheme, as they like, 
Out alter that they shall have to first pass M,A. Part 1 and then M.A Part IT examinations. 

' (c) i’ersons who have obtained third division oii the combined result cf M.A Psrt I 
and Part 11 shall re appear in both the parts if they «ish to improve their division. This 
will mean that even if a peraon has obtained second class marks, in one of the two parts, he 
shall have to re*appiar in that pait also. 

(dl M A Examination under old scheme has been extended up to ]959 both for the 
caiegory cont lined in {h, above and for faikd candidates. 

.Vote: - Perui'ssion to re>appear in the exauunatinn for purposes of improving the class 
does not ut%SD that private caudiJates shall not have to satisfy the lequmiiients of the regii* 
lations laid down for such cindiiates. 

•2 The follun'iug peisons have been dedared as not fit and proper persena to be 
admitted to any future < <(aiaination ol this CiMvcrsity for the reasons noted against each. 

(а) (iian Singh s o Sbri Nihal Singh, who produced a copy of bogus certificate of his 
having passed the Mairicnlatiou Examination of the Panjab rniversity, Lahore, in 1997, 
(under Itoll .No 2U-252). 

( б ) Harish Chandei s 'oShii Tyoti Prashad, who obtained a duplicate copy of the 
Matriculaticn Ceitificatf on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said exami¬ 
nation from Punjab University, Lahore, in 1946. 

Chandigarh (Capital). J- K. AONIHOTRI, 

Dated October 9,1967. Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVER9WY 
Notification No. EC '613 

In ii.aiordance with Siandiug Onler No. 29 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair liieans at the Supplementary liiteimediate and Degree Examina¬ 
tions of 1967 are penalised at noted against each. 

Iloll No. .N’aine Tnstitnliou Penalties imiioied 


intermediate in science 


IU9 


Sri Dttrv.sula Uiinaobandra Vikram Dev College, 
Bao. 8/0 8 n Durvnsula Jejpore. 

Kameawara Kao, Bhupati 
Street, Jaypore, Dial. 

Xoraput. 


lieault for 1957 Snpple , 
inei-tary Examination ia 
cunotUed and he ie debar¬ 
red rrom appearing at any 
of the examinations pmr 
to the Annual euiutna- 
tion of 1959 
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BACHELOR dP SCIENCE 

• 

414 Sri Nikuoja Bibari Pujari, Ravenshaw College, 
S/o Sri Rajib Locban Cuttack- 
Pujaii, Jbaruapara. P.O. 

A Diet. Sambalpur. 


University OfBce, Cuttack, 

The 8rd September, 1U57. 

AGRA UNIiTERSIT^ 

Notification No. CF/17 1957 

It is hereby notified that the Supplementary Examination of 1957 in ihe case of follow¬ 
ing candidan* has been cancelled and they have further been debarred tioiu appearing at any 
Exaniination of the University in 1958, as they used or attempted to use Unfairmeans at *he 
Supplementary Examination of 1937. 


Examination 

Roll No. 

Enrolment 

No 

Name of candidate 

College or Centre 

B.A. Part i 

S1379it 

A5C.«378 

Aiiiar Nath Sharmn 

Meeint CoHegf, 
Meet ut. • 

B A. Part I 

S13883 

A.368456 

Ouvind Ballabh Bliatt 

■ Do. 

B.A. Part If 

S1-2C44 

« 

.A 557136 

Rbyam Lai Jain (Rtudent 
ot .T. V, .lain College, 
Sabsranpui) 

Do. 

B.Sc. Palt II 

S2126 

.4649*262 

Raniesh C'haaJia Chatur- 
vedi 

D. A V. College 
Knnpui. 

Senate House, 
Agra 

August 98th 1957 



L. P. 

M.4THUR, D.Sc. 
ICspt.) 

Jieiji»lrar 


lleanlt for 1957 Supple¬ 
mentary Examination ia 
cancelled and he ii debar¬ 
red from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior 
to the Annual examinatiou 
of 1959. 

Illegible, 

.dxiiatant liegMrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAH 
Notification No. Ex >i7, 57 

I. It ia notified for information that the following candidates who appeared at thv 
various Ezam nationa of the University of Raugar held in Marcb>Apiii, 1937, have been 
found guilty of using or atteuipti g to use unfair means at these examinaiions and hsve, 
therefore, been debarred from appearing ut the Universitx Examination during the period 
mentioned against their names ;— 


Roll Enrol- 
No. ment 
No. 

Name of Candidate 

Examination 

Institution 

Year for 
which 
debaired. 

964 W/734 

Km. Slnpra Gupta D,‘o Dr. 
Hari Narayan Gupta, Budha* 
para, Raipur. M P. 

l.A. 

Women candidate 

1»5d 

100 B/U513 

Bam Kumar Dubey S/o Shri 
Bamadbin Dubey. Petition 
Writer, fiatta, M.P. 

Do. 

.Mahakoshal Malm* 
vidyalays, Jabalpur. 

Do. 

475 B/g34f) 

Trilok Singh Grewal C/o Sbn 
Ourdeo Singh Grewal, Nar- 
bada-Pan, Raipur. Bl.P. 

I.Sc. 

Ex-student 

Do. 

6M B/11777 

Lakshman Kumar Satpatbi 
S/o Shri Jaideva Satpatbi, 
M.L.A.. Vill. Sc P. 0. Toah- 
gaon. Diet lUipnr, M.P. 

Do. 

Soiaoce College, Rai¬ 
pur. 

Do. 

839 B/11896 

Kamta Piaaad Singh S/o Shri 
Bali Nath Singh. U.E.S.. 
KbamaTia, Jabalpur, M.P. 

Do. 

Mahakoabal Maba* 
vidyalaya. Jaba'pur. 

Do. 
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1967 ] 


266 B/18080 

Deodaa Chauraaia S/o Bait. 
Dioiya Bai O^uraaia, 
Bombay Bs/ar, Khandwa, 

^Com. 

S. N. College. 
Khandwa, 

Do. ‘ 

1132 B/6060 

Navin Chan Ira Upadhyay, 
8/o Shri P. N. l^adbyay, 
dawaharganj, Khandwa, 

M.P. 

B A. 

Bx-atudent 

Do. 

129 B/9166 

Rewa Sbanker Awasthi S/o 
Sbri Deo Dulta Awaathi. 
Dy. S. P. Ranital, Jabalpur, 
M.P. 

B.Coiii. 

Pt. 1. 

tl. 8, College, Jabal¬ 
pur, 

• 

D 

p 

12 B'l.)79.) 

Kcwsl Kumar BbaHa 8 u 
Lais Desh Miter Bballa, 3»'-6, 
Pieni Nagai, Jabalpiit, 

M.P. 

Pre- 

Engineer¬ 

ing. 

Govt. Polv Ttcb, 
Jabalpur. 

1058 & 
1950 

23 B'1.5767 

Naunibal Oboveia, 30B, Tbea* 
tre Road. .labalpur Canil. 
il 1' 

D.> 

Do. 

lUi-^ 

f.5 'B/16031 

Sureah Kuuiai Shurnia S o 
Shri Giidhaiilal Sharnun. 
1165. Wright Town, Jabal- 
pui, M ]*. 

Fuat Dip. 
ID Engg. 

Do. 


1161 B 13756 

a 

Narendei Smgh S/u Shu 
S. PiaiA Singh Surajganj, 
Itaiai Distt Hosbangabad, 
M P 

I A. 

Narruada Mahi- 

vidyalaya, Hoshau- 
gabad 

Do. 


The RxaiiiiDAtioDs held in ]‘.)g7 ba\e been cancelled lu all theat* 

casi'H. 

2, The Rtsuit cf llxainhiBiioo held m lOj? uf the foPowing candidate ba^ been obq- 
celled for breBch ef oxaniinaljon lules :— 

•JU B U9yK Anwur Ahmad f5 Shu N ,or Final S. V, Poly Tern. 

AhuiBd. Near the House of Diploma in Bhupai 
Kari Hasan, Ahmad Vakil, Mech. 

Opp. Tilak Park, Quoba Fnyg. 
f^cho’e. Bhopal, M.P 

Sngui, I8HWAR CHANDRA. 

Dated the 13th Angnst, 1957. /iViyi« rar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
NotiCcation. 


It la hereby notified that — 

(1) The followiu); peiaoua have been disqualified as noted below 

(il Baidev Siugl. Goraja son of Sbri Bhagat Singh (Roll No. 4699« Matriculnlion 
Examination 1957) has been disqualified for four years,/.c., IfS?, 1969, 1'..69 and I960 for 
iinpersunation. 

(fi) Mchinder Singh a, 0 Sbri Amar Singh (Roll No 6794, Intermediate Examination, 
Apiil, 1967) who impersonated Baidev Singh has been disqualified for five years (1957 to 
1961). 

(lilt Bbagwan Samp 8i c Sbri Abah Rsj. Khadafalaa Man-Ka-Chowk Jodhpur, who 
obtained a duplicate copy cf the Matriculation CertifiCHte on the basis of a false 8ta<emeDt 
of having paaaed the said examination from Panjab University Lahoie. in 1946. ha« 
been d^arrd aa not a fit and prc]>eT person to be admit'ed to any future examination of 
tlAs Univeraity. 

(id) Reghbir Singh a/o Shri Giilab Singh wh'> obtained a duplicate copy of the 
Matrieul«t:on Geitiflcate on the basis of a false atatement of having passed the "aid 
examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1939. has been disqualified from 
appaaring In any fiitura examination of thia University. 

13~10I6F-Xlf 
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{») Tilak Bt} s/o Pt. SuDd«r Dais, \fho tampered with the dapUcate copy of the 
Matriculaticm (^rtificata (Boll No. 80911» 1947), bai been dcolared la not a fit and proper 
person to be admitted to any future examination of this University. 

(II) The University M.So. Tech. Department is beinf; siiifti d to Chandigarh and 
admissions to this class wili be made next year. 


Chandigarh—3 

Dated September 10 1957 


J. K. AGNIHOTRI, 

Itegittrar 


Notification No. EC /660 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 

Dated Cuttack, the 20lb Bepteoiber, 1957. 


In accordance with Standing Orrder No. 29 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Intermediate Examination of 1957 
are penaliaed as noted egsinsl each. 


Roll No. 


Nnnie. Institution, 

INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


renalties imposed. 


8SC Sri Nepal Chandra 

Banerjee, S/o Sri 
Shaabadbar Banerjte, 
Lai Bazar P.O. Bari- 
pada. Dt. Mayurbhanj. 

887 Sri Oops]' Chandra Das, 

S/o Sri Priyanatfa 
Daa, Lnl Bazar, P.O. 
Baripada, Dt. Mayor* 
bbanj. 

Univeralty OflUce. Cnttuck, 

The 20th September, 1057. 


M.P.C. College, 
Baripada. 


Do 


Beanlt for 1957 Supp'e nentary 
Examination iB caccelled and 
he is debarred from appearing 
at any ot the examinationa 
prior to the Supplementary 
examination of 1958. 

Do. 


l>.'iisl<uit Krgiilrar 


PATNA UNTVEHSITY 

The undermentioned candidates eie debaiied from appearing at any Universiiy 
examinaUon for the period noted against tlicir uaincB as they were found guilty of using 
unfair means at the Intermediate and Master examinations in Arts of 1057. 


81. 

No. 


Centre. 

1 Senate Hall 


No and 
KKUmination. 


Reg. No. and 
College. 


Candidates 

Name. 


Roll Pat No. 1)17 280-1955 Kurunanand 

If.A. Oeograpby Deptl. Das. 

P.stna University. 


2 Senate Hall 


Roll Pat. No. 609 6501-61 

M..\. Qoography Deptt. 

Patna University. 


Arif Raza. 


Period of 
punishment. 

Debarred fioni 
appearing at any 
Uuivereity Exam¬ 
ination prior to the 
M.A. ExaminatioU, 
1961. 

Do. 


3 Senate Hall Roll Pat, No. 610 1845-59 

M A. Geography Deptt.. 

Patna Univeraity. 


4 Magadh Mabila Roll Pat. No. 232 
College, Patna I.A. 


1172-56 

Magadh Mabila 
College. 


AtuI Narayan. 
Jamnar. 


Sabita Ghosh 


Do. 


Debarred from 
appearing at any 
Univeraity Exstin- 
ination prior to 
the Suiqileman- 
tary examination 
of 1068 . 
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8ECONDABY KCHOOL CBRTIFIOATB EXAMINATION BOARD 
No B-VI—(ill) of 1957. 


V ** ^***^‘’^undfrnieotjoucd caudidatcii who hato been 
foutd guilty of having pracliaed unfair meaua at the R 8.C. Examination of Octobar 1966, 
are canoellcd and the candidatea are further debarrrd from appeanng at 8.R C. Exatuina- 
lion, aa shown against ibcir reapcctiTo names. These candidates have also forfeited their 
claims to exemptions, if any earned by them under the existing Regolutions , 

Exsminatii.n Real Name of Candidate .Name of Pehool. Dcbaried up to. 

No. and Centra. 


B*Ri)39/RatDagiri 


B'8ut2/Ralnagiri 
D 66'Baga1kol 
I) 87 / Bagalkot 


BhagWdt, Ganu Bhiwe Appeared as a Tracber 30th June l'»6R 

Candidate. 


Cbaran, Sbivaratn 
Paibatrao 

Hiremsth, Raebayya 
Baaayya 

Hirtinath, Sangavva 
Koireyya 


Appeared aa a Teacher Siltli June I9&b. 
Candidate 

S. M SbaJa, Amingadb 3oih June l06b. 

Kbasgatesb High 30th June 1068 
Rchuol, Talikot 


I'ofna—1, tith July 1957 


W. V. DEfeHPANDE 
Secretary 

R. C,Examination Board. 


SBC tJNOABY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINAllON BOARD 
No B-VI—(ii) of 1957 


It la berebr notihed tbdt tlic results of tbe urdermentioned landidate*, ulio have been 
found guilty of having pra'tised unfaii means at the b.S C Examinatiin of March, 1967, 
are cancelled and the candidates are further debarred from appearing at the SBC 
Bveinnatiou befoie tbe month and year menticned against their lespec ive names. These 
uaiididaees have also iorfeitid then clainia to exemptions if any earned by lliem under tbe 
existing Regulations ■ - 


Examination Boat 
No. and Centre. 

N me of cai didati. 

Nams i-f Si bool 

Debarred up Ic. 

A 1076/Andberi 

Miah, Bhogilal Tokar 
chand. 

The MaUd Central 
School and Bal* 

Mandir, MaiaC 

Ist Jauuary 1959. 

\*30i21/Bombay 

Modi, Sorendralal Tri- 
bhovandas. 

Bbarda New High 
School, Bombay. 

Do. 

A 14012/Uadar 

Rakhangi. Alliiniya 

Fsjirinabsmad. 

B. £ L. Night High 
School, Worli, 

Bombay, 18, 

doth June lU5t> 

A lt738/Oadar 

Nalwalat Sakiiiu Giilam 
liusain. 

Appealed aa a Fiivate 
Candidate. 

lat Janiiarv 1059 

A-17191/0 batkopar 

Juabi, Maheudiakumsi 
Mifhanlal, 

Sbri V. C. Ourukul 
High School, Ghat- 
kopar. 

Do. 

A 18036/Andfaeii 

Kalsulkar, Eam'akar 
Ramchandra. 

U M. Bbatt High 
SibooU Parel 

Bombay, 12. 

Dc. 

A'luits/Bombay 

Bbatl, Ashmukuuiar 

Chimanlal. 

Api oared as a Private 
Cindidate. 

Do. 

A*2Ul06/Boiobay 

Shah. Hanvadan Uaiiab* 
ohandra. 

Bai Lilavati (K. L. 0.> 
Hindu High Sohool, 
Bembay 1, 

Do. 
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A-'20107/BoinbR} 

A-22880/Dadftr 

0-3‘276/Dhu]ia 

B'28661/BaiaDuati 

t 

B-24222/Jalgaon 
B'26149i/Kolbapu r 

B'27<.)24/ Sangainner 
B-20110/Uliia«aRgar 
C-976/Aliuiedabad 

C-183'2/Abuiudab id 

G'1846/Abiuedabad 

C-4‘)97/Abmedabad 

C-11576/Biliinora 

C-llC50^Biliii)oia 

C-13241/ ruiuliay 
C-ia827/Godhra 
C'lb6l2/NaT»ari 

C -18933 / Pal anpii r 
C-18936/PalaD))Dr 
C'2213d/Bajkui 
C-23862/6nrat 

C*28470/Afaiuedabad 

C-28699/Ahmadabad 


Sfaabi Jayaoiilal Bali^lal 

Baxi, Diliprai Sautaa- 
lao. 

Marat'lei Madbukar 
Baborao. 

SalT6i Hari Sbripati 


Patil, Baurao Kondu 
Puwar Babasabeb Dattu 


Anartlie, Jajwant 
Rajarain- 

Haryaui, Sunder Sugno- 
iiial. 

Patel, Chaiidrakauti 
I'nlabhai. 

Bhatt. Jayaut Laxuii- 
shankar. 

\buwala, Jeai Saifnddiu 

Tahilramaoi, Oordltau 
Yisbindas. 

Bbah. Pramodrhandra 
Manbarlal, 


Taudel. Manubbai 
Jivanbbai. 


Patel, Uameah S''inabbai 


Tabawala, Taaaddu- 
khUBsin Talebbbai. 

Rana, Pravinial Chba- 
gaulal. 


Paribar. Hanaraj 

Dhulaji. 

Paribar, llauaiaj 

Manroop. 

Jivrajaui, Pragji Bavji 


Bbah, Nalinkumar 

Gfauni'al. 


Cbristiau, Milton 
Hiralal. 

Bhab. Kavincbandra 
Sbantbyamlal. 


[dec. 


Baaargale High School 
Bombay 1. 

Do. 

App ared aa a Private 
Candidate. 

Do. 

J. B City High Suboul, 
Dbulia 

Do. 

S. J. Vidyalaya Dhond 
(District Pcona) 

Do. • 

Appeared aa a Piivate 
Gandiilato 

Do. 

Cbbatrapaii, Hajarani 
High School, KHsaba- 
Bavda (District Kolha¬ 
pur). 

Do. 

Appearod aa a Private 
Candidate, 

Do 

Appeared as a Private 
Candidate. 

Do, 

Democratic Hi,lb 

School, Raipur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Do. 

Bhetb, C. N. Vidya¬ 
laya, Ellis Bridge, 
Abmedabsd 6. 

Do. 

Municipal Girl's High 
School, Ahmedabad. 

Do 

The Sindh Academy 
Shantinaaar, Wade], 
Ahmedabad 13. 

Do. 

D. C. 0. Sarvaianik 
High Sch'^l, Pardi 
(District Sural). 

Do. 

J. J. Mcbta Sarvajauik 
High Sbbrol. Bill- 
luora. 

SOtb Judo 1938, 

Xar High School, Nsr 
(Di trict Kaira). 

lat January 1939. 

M. Y. High School, 
Dobad (Paneli-iiiahal*) 

lal January 1939. 

Sbeth, R. N. Jain 
Sarvajaeik Higli 

School Naviiari. 

Do. 

Indian Railway Hii;h 
School, Abn-Ruad, 

Do. 

Indian Railway High 
School, Abu Boad. 

Do. 

Alfred High St'hcol, 
Rajkot. 

Do. 

Sbeth, R. G. A. Sarva- 

Do. 

janik High School and 
B H. Middle Sebool, 
Vapi (District Snrat). 


Tutorial High School, 

Do. 

3, Gales, Ahmedabad. 


City High School, 
Baranpur, Dolatkhana, 
Ahm^abad. 

Do. 
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C*2!H33/Ahmedbbal 

Hbab, Hasutusli Gopjr^ 

daa. 

Ajipeared as a Private 
Candidate. 

1)0. 

C'29l37/AluuidabBd 

Sbiihf Kirit Vadilal 

Ocbgani Municipal 

High School Ucbgutn 
(Diitrict Ahinedabad}, 

Do. 

C ‘JUiI7/Abiiicdabad 

Shall, Ptavin Muicbaiid 

Debgaiu Mniiicipal 

High SchrtJ Dcbgaiu. 

Ho 

0 ‘21>l5i/Abtiiediibad 

SbiiL, Orint*a Oovindlal 

Bhetli, J. U. SonawaU 
High ScLool. Alebuia- 
dabad (Dialnct Kaira) 

* Ho. 

r aaiso/uiiin u. 

Patel, Niebbabhai 

Fakirbbai 

K. V. S. High School, 
Uandeta iDifitriei 

Surat). 

Ho. 

C-^)30^',)y (Jaiiilnt 

Raiia, Sbautila! Bbailal 

Cainhay High Schtol, 
Cambay. 

Ho. 

C-3321j T,abhoi 

Shall, Raaiklal Oitdbai* 
lal. 

Appeared as a Private 
Ciiiididaii 

Ho 


rouiiH -I. c.'h July, H)57. 


M. V. DKSHPANDE, 
Secietarj, 

S. S. C. I'jXflmiiiatioii Branl. 


UMVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 
N(.ti6ratioii 


I lio f illiiwiiig candidaloi had le'X'rted lo unfair invana a? the Ui(<h Scboid Exemmatii-a 
r.ii7. T leir esaininatioii had tbcrpfort'cam-elled aud they arc farther debarred from 
■ 1 I 1 IM army at any uxainination rf tlir University to he hold in Iho ycais not'd against each. 



R< II 

Name tf c.imlid ite 

Name of Institution 11 place of 

Yi.ar(s» ft 

N*'. 

\\. 


lealdeiif e. 

which 

debaried. 

t 


Kauhvalal 

Piisatc (Jaipiii) 

lOjb 

•> 

Hit) 

1 ictor Kinanur) 

Ho 

!><•. 

:i 

t507a 

Mall R.iiii 

Priiate (Sikai) 

Do. 

t 

6171 

Haiiif All 

Dai bar Inter. Cdirge. K'sban* 

Vo. 




7 arh. 


5 

til) 16 

Ibdul ttafu'ii 

Daibai High Sehixd, Milciani 

Do. 

fi 

71U6 

Kaleb biiigh 

PrivaU' (Nagaui) 

Do. 

7 

7206 

Haii Siugh 

Private (Jaipiii) 

Do 

R 

11001 

(iyanendra Kumar Gupta 

8 . K. Inter. College Sikar 

Do. 

n 

11923 

Vicbaiiibbar Singh 

Sbri Motilal Intel. College Jbun- 

Do 




jliunu. 


10 

11921 

I'isbnu Da\al Rhargava 

Dp. 

Do. 

11 

18161 

Khuhi Iial Gaiir 

Fateh High Schtol. Udaipur 

Do. 

12 

1110(1 

Tck Cband Mohar 

Govt. High School, Fatehoagu 

Do 

in 

14181 

Kanial Knyan Agarwii 

Go\t. High School, Bhiiwaia 

D<. 

11 

14581 

Cbundra Dutta 

Govt. High School, Bancie 

Do. 

15 

15382 

Mohan Lal 

Govt. High School, Deogarb Man* 

Dr. 




dniia 


ir, 

17003 

Vaiikat Hainan Siugh 

MahaUiu Gandhi High School. 

Dr., 



Jodhpur. 


17 

25514 

Maheiiitrn Prakaah Matbiir 

Private (Jhalawar) 

Do. 


Jaipur, 

Dated 18th July ]037. 


K. li. VABMA, 
Regittftr. 
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ANDHRA UNB^EUSITY 

Proceedings of the Syndicate, 

No. 8:-3188/67 

Waltflir. July, 31. J‘.'27. 

Order 

The resulU of the following caodidotea who have bieo found guilty of resorting to 
unfair roeana at the University Examiaationa held in Marcta-April, 1967, tlioj are debarred 


from appearing for any ot 
each. 

'-he University 

Bxaroiiiatious 

for the porioda noted against 

8 . 

No. 

Name ul tbe candidate 

£\aniiD8tion 

Register 

No. 

Period of lualicatiou 

1 

M. KribbDaniuiti 

lutorinediate 

11fP3 

Debarred for oiic year and per¬ 
mitted to SIC fur the llniiei- 
eity Esamination to he held 
in March-Apnl 1958 or 
ilieieaflT. 

2 

Kaza Sorujini 

Matriculation 

137 

D barred foi one and half years 
and permitted to ail for tlie 
Univereity Examination to 
be bold in September, 19.58 
or thereafter. 

3 

D. Lingappa . 

Do. 

7ja 

Do. 

4 

y. Luther Paul Sas'ry 

Do. 

729 

D.. 

.) 

B. Mauikya Reddi 

Intermediate 

863 

Do 

('• 

Aviila Santhosh Kuinat 

Do. 

9532 

Df. 

7 

SamnKts Rakuutala 

Do. 

7533 

Do. 

8 

Maropudi Mohana Itao 

Do. 

9441 

Do. 

9 

Anieetti Sna Rao 

Do. 

12669 

Do. 

10 

T. V. Rubba Rao 

Ti.S. 

1603 

Do. 

11 

K. Ratnaii Rao 

I o. 

2.30-2 

Do 


Waltair, K. V. (jOPALARWANl’, 

Dattd the 3Ibt July 1957 Regislrar. 


EKl VENKATESWARA UNIVERHITV 
No. 4161.B/67 

The reealta of the following candidates, who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfdir means at the Unire'sity Esaiuinatioca held in March'Apnl, 1957, are cancelled, and 
they are debarret'from appearing for any of the Uoiversity Examinations for one yrai. as 
noted agai nat each rf tin m. 


Name of the candidate Evannnation 

Register 
Numbei. 

I’ei iod 

D. Karappa, Government 
Alts College, Auantapur. 

liitermcdisle 

200 

Debarred for one jesr and 
permitted to sit tor tbe 
UoiversitT ezamination to 
be held in September, 1958 
or thereafter. 

y. Baman’ulu, Goveroinent 
Arte College. Anaotapur. 

Do. 

297 

Do. 

y. Konda Reddy, Govern¬ 
ment Arts College, 

Anaotapur. 

Do. 

146 

Do. 

K. Narasimhulu, Ostnucia 
College, KurO'K'I. 

• 

Do. 

1(48 

Do. 
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8. 6. Laliefami Reddy. Os* 
mania College Kurnool. 

Do. « 

1341 


Do. 

(>. C. Pattabbiramaiah, Os- 
mania College, Kurnool. 

Do. 

1450 


Do. 

7. A. Krishna Mortby, Os- 
mania College, Kurnool. 

Do. 

1333 


Do. 

S. D. Giri Rso, Osmania Col¬ 
lege. Kurnool. 

Do. 

147G 


Do. 

9. V. 8. Rajan. B. T. College 
Madanapalle. 

Do. 

1710 


Do. 

10. M. Siibbi Reddy. B. T. 
CJIege, Madanapalle, 

Do 

lO't-2 


Do. 

11 Kriehiiaiali, B. Venkata- 
giii Raja's College, 
Nellore. 

Do. 

l‘>»7 


Do 

12, Rainauappa Ghettv. C. Sii 
Venkateswarii College, 
Tiriipaii. 

D.. 

•27.11 


[>0. 

13. Y. Nagarafo lleddii, Sri 
, Venkate'wara College, 
Tirupati. 

Do. 

‘2703 


Do. 

1) V. B Narataii .Miirthv, 
Sri Veiikateswara Col¬ 
lege, Tirupsti. 

T>u. 

2709 


Do. 

lo. K- Kamadoss, Sri Veil* 
kaUswara College, Tiru- 

piiti. 

Db, 

•27i-2 

• 

Do. 

t(>. Muhaiuiuid Khader Hus- 

B A 

iOl 


Do. 


' “aio, Oanoauio 0 
Kuriiool 

Uat^a ll»« 29tl» Jnl' »9»7 Illegible 

lul, fiegMro/. 

SHI VBNKATKSWAllA nXIVEHSJTY. 


No. Jiai—B, 57. 


Tjiupaiit 
dated 29-7.1957. 


BiiT (Mminakonda Reddy, candidate with Regiater Number ‘213 of ihe Intermediate 
Eaamination held in March-April. 1957. who appeared for the Inteitnediate Examination 
at aovernment Arts College. Anantapur. had been Rond guilty of resoitmg to unfair 
iiieana and also of assaulting au Assistant Superintendent at the latter s residence for 
detecting and reporimg agamst him to the Chief Superintendent. 

2 His result at the Intermediate Examination has be*n cancelled and he is pcrman- 

-ntly debarred from appearing for any of the Univeraity Examinationa in future. 

^^ty Oidei) 


n. pi:bba ray 

.list. Htgiilrar, 


OU.TARAT UNIVERSITY 


No. Bxam./A/ 4488.5 of 1957. 
Office of the Gujarat University, 
Ahmedahsd. Dt : 26th July 1967^ 


are dee ared ro have the examination held this year or in any previona 

tb, r n.m.. , 
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Name 

‘ College 

Debaireil np ti 



Jut. Aria. 


31-Jfi 

.To«hi Jayknmar NatveiU!. 

S.B. Oaida College, 

Nax'atri, 

30.6.1959. 



Jut. Seieuee. 


1497 

I’i*el Maganbbai Batatiliai. M.T.B. College, 

9ni'at 

30.6.1951. 

i7o:i 

Patti Heainiikhlal Ganda* 
lihai. 

K.ll. Gatda College, 

Xaxiaii. 

30.6.1 •)5'=t. 



Int Coiiimnce. 


7aa 

Makke Oanpatijl Kaliiias. 

.^ii K P College tf 

Commerce, Suiat. 

i! A. 

S.U Gaidd College, 

Navaan 

30.f).195'.l. 

l!».1 > 

DtMui Haiiali Duhyulihai. 

3" r..ln.••.^ 



H fH. 


127 

Dalai Kajnikaat Rarnniiial 

1j D Arta A M.G 8t. 

Inal. Altniedabad 




It Phanii. 


•21 

Patel Kiishnakaiii Govindlal. L.M Colle^ie of IMihi- 

iiiiicy Mwnedabnil. 

OO-C I'ldS. 




Illegible, 




Rt ()i<triit. 
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